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Abelson (Joshua), M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

London ; author of Immanence of God tn 
Rabbinical Literature, Jewish Mysticism, 
Maimonidcs on the Jevmh Creed. 

Recording- Angel, Righteousness 

(Jewish) 

Abrahams (Israel), M A (Lond and Cainb.), 
T) D. (Hob. Union Coll , Cincin ) 

Reader m Talmudic and Rabbinic Literatuio 
in the University of Cambridge; foinierly 
Senior Tutoi in the Jews’ College, London, 
editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1888- 
1908. 

Rashi, Sabbath (Jewish). 

Agate (Lkoxard Dendv), M A. (Camb. and 
Manchester). 

Curate of Walton, Gainful th; author of 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Pilgrimage (Christian). 

Alexaniu-u (Hartley Burr), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Nebraska ; aiithoi of vol. x. (Noifh 
Awn II an) of The Mytholoay of All Rates 
• (1916). 

Prayer (American). 

Allen (WiLLouoHny C.), M A. 

Archdoacoii of Blackburn ; Hon. Lecturer in 
tho History of Doctiino in the Victoiia 
Univeisity, Mancliestei. 

Righteousness (in Chiist’s teaching) 

Anesaki (Ma.saharu), M A , D.Litt fLL.D 

Profes.sor of the Science of Religion in the 
Ii iperial University of Tokyo ; Professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life in the Univer- 
sity of Harvard, 1913-15 ; author of Buddhist 
Art tn iti Relation to Buddhist Ideals, 
Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. 

Pilgrimage (Japanese), Prayer (Buddhist). 

Armitage-Smith (George), M.A., D.Lit. 

Pnncinal of Birkbeck College, London ; Dean 
of tiie Faculty of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of London, 1904-08 ; Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society ; Member of 
Council of the Royal Economic Society ; 
Lecturer on Economics and Mental Science 
at Birkbeck College ; author of The Free 
Trade Movement (1898); Principle.% and 
Methods of Taxation (1906). 

Retaliation. 


Atkin.son (Thoma5? Dinham), F R.I B a. 

Surveyor to the Dean and Chaptei of Ely. 

Points of the Compass. 

Ball (James Dyer), I.S.O , M.R A S , M. Ch. 
Br. R A.S. 

Of the Hongkong Civil Service (retiied) ; 
author of Things Chinese, The Chinese^ at 
Home, and othei woiks; Director L. M.S. 

Prayer (Cliine.so) 

Barns (Thomas), M A (Oxon ) 

Vicar of Hildei stone, Stallordshiro. 

Prester John. 

Barton (George Aaron), A.M , Ph D., LL D. 

Piofcssor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Biyn Mawr College, Peiinayl- 
vania ; author of A Sketeh of Hemitii Origins, 
‘Ecclesiastes’ in the Tutcrnationnl Critical 
Commcntai y, The Ot igm and Dcveloptmnt 
of Babylonian Writing, Arclucology and 
the Bible. 

Poles and Posts, Possession (Semitic 
and Christian). 

Bennett (Willi\m Henry), M A. (Loud ), D.D. 
(Abeid ), intt D. (Ciiinb ). 

Piincipal of Lancashire College, Manchester; 
.sometime Fellow of St John’s College, Caiii- 
biidgo ; author of The Religion of the Ptst- 
Exilic Ptnphets, and othei works. 

Reuchlin. * » 

Bill.son (Charlk.s James), M.A. 

Coipns Chnsti College, Oxford ; author of 
Tne Popadar Poetry of the Finns (1900) 

Prayer (Finns and Lapp.s). 

Blackman (Aylward Manley), D Litt 

Late Laycock Student of F.gj ptology at 
Worcester College, Oxfoid , Oxfoid Uni- 
veisity Nubian Re^enrcli Scholai, 1910; 
formerly Scholar of (Queen’s College 

Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), Purifica- 
tion (Egyptian), Righteousness 
(Egyptian). 

Blackman (Winifred Susan). 

Diplomee in Anthropology, Oxford ; Member 
of the Folklore Society 

Rosaries. 

Broad (Charles Dunbar), M.A. 

Lecturer in Logic, University College, Dundee, 
in the University of St Andrews; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam budge. 

Reality. 
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Burnet (John), F.BA., MA (Oxon ), LL.D. 
(Edm.), Ph.D. (Prague). 

Professor of Greek in the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews ; 
Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; 
author of Early Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 
editoi of Platonts Opera (1899-1907), and 
other works. 

Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism. 

Burns (Cecil Delisle), M.A. (Camb.). 

Author of Political Ideals, The Morality of 
Nations, The World of States, Greek Ideals. 

Politics, Realism and Nominalism 
(Ancient and Mediaeval). 

Carrol (Fernand) 

Abbot of Farnborough, Hants 
Religious Orders (Christian). 

Campbell Smith (Mary), M.A. 

Dundee 

Rebellion. 

Carnoy (Albert Joseph), Docteur en Philosophic 
et Lettres (Louvain). 

Professor of Greek and General Linguistics 
in the University of Louvain ; Professor in 
the University of California, 1918. 
Purification (Iranian). 

Carra dk Vaux (Baron Bernard). 

Professeur it I’ficole Iibre des Hautes Etudes ; 
membre du Conseil de la Soci^td asiatique 
do Pans. 

Righteousness (Muhammadan). 

Carter (Jesse Benedict), Ph.D. (Halle), LL.D. 
(Princeton). 

Late Director of tho American Academy in 
Rome. 

Prayer (Roman). 

Carter (John), M A. 

Librarian and Bursar of Pusey House, Oxford , 
Alderman of the City Council (University 
Member) ; Pro-Proctor, 1918-19 ; editor of 
the Economic Eevicto. 

Preferential Dealing. 

Conn (William Frederick), D.D. 

Rector of the Church of St Ethelburga the 
Virgin, London ; author of Origtnes Judaica>, 
The Book of Psalms, Mysticism and the 
Creed, Spiritual Healing. 

Private lud-gmen!. 

Cook (Stanley Arthur), M.A. 

Ex -Fellow and Lecturer in the Comparative 
Study of Religion, in Gonville and Cams 
College, Cambridge ; author of The Religion 
of Ancient Palestine, The Foundations of 
Religion, The Study of Religions, and other 
woiks. 

Religion. 

Cooke (Selwyn Montagu), M.A. 

Rector of BelbroughU>n, Worcs ; Rural Dean 
of Swinford ; formerly Hebrew Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer 
at Cuddesdon Theological College ; Vice- 
Pnncipal of Edinburgh Theological College, 
ami Examining Chaplain to the late Bishop 
of Oxford 

Purification (Hebrew). 

?0RWiN (Charles hb), A.B., B.D., A.M. 

Pa.stor of the Reformed Church at Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey ; formerly editor of the 
Documents of the Collegiate Dutch Church 
of New York City. 

Reformed Church in America. 


Crawley (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Camb ). 

Fellow of the Sociological Society ; Examiner 
to the University of London ; author of 
The Mystic Rose, The Tiee of Life, The Idea 
of the Soul, The Book of the Ball. 

Processions and Dances. 

Crooke (Wiluam), B.A. 

Ex-Scholal of Trinity College, Dublin ; Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute ; 
President of the Antliropological Section of 
the British Association, 1910^; President of 
the Folkloie Society, 1911-12; Idte of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Pi^rimage (Indian), Possession (Indian), 
Prostitution (Indian), Rajput, Ramoshi. 

Cruiokshank (William), M A., B D. 

Ministei of the Church of Scotland at KinnelF, 
Bervic ; author of The Bible in the Light of 
Antiquity {ViVi). 

Proselyte, Proselytism. 

Dall(John), M.A., B D. 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Presbyterianism. 

D’Alviklla (Count Goblet), Ph.D., LL.D. (Qlaa. 
and Abeid.). 

Member and Secretary of the Belgian Senate ; 
Professor of History of Religions in the Uni- 
veisity of Bnissehs ; Hibbert Lecturer, 1891 ; 
Commander of the Order of Leopold ; author 
of Migration of Symbols. 

Prayer-wheels. 

D’Arcy (Charles Frederick), M.A., D.D. 
(Dublin), M R.l A. 

Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore; 
formerly Donnellan I/ecturer m the Uni- 
veisity of Dublin ; author of A Short Study 
of Ethics, Idealism and Theology, God aim 
Freedom in Human Experience, and other 
works. 

Prayer (Christian, Theological). 

Davids (T. W. Rhys), LL.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.B A. 

Foimerly Piofeasor of Comparative Ke^mon, 
Manchester; President of the Pfth Text 
Society ; author of Buddhism (1878), Ques- 
tions of King Milinda (1890 94), American 
Lectures on Buddhism (1896), Buddhist 
India (1902), Early Buddhism (1908), Dut- 
logttes of the Buddha (1899, 1910). 

Precepts (Buddhi.st). 

Davids (Mrs. Rhys), M 

F'oimeriy Lecturer on Indian Philosophy in the 
University of Manchester; Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; author of Buddhist 
Psycholog iccu Ethics (1900), Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists (1909, 1913), Buddhism 
(1912), Buddhist Psychology (1914), Kindred 
Sayings (1917), and other works. 

Purification (Buddhist), Reality (Bud- 
dhist), Relations (Buddhist). 

Davidson (Thomas). 

Minister of the United Free Church at Aftor.^ 
New Cumnock ; assistant editor of the 
Globe Encyclopaedia and of Chambers's ^n- 
cydopoedm ; editor of Chambers's Twentxih^ 
Century Dictionary, etc. 

Places (Sacred). 

DavisoA (William Theophilus), M.A., D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Systematic Theo- 
logy, Riclimond College, Surrey. 

Providence. 
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Dbnnby (James), D.D. 

Late IMncipal and Professor of New Testament 
I«inguage, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; author of 
Studies in Theology, The Death of Christ, 
Jesus and the Gospel. 

Righteousness (in St. Paul’s teaching). 

Dubbs (J. H.), D.D., I1L.D. * 

Late Vice-President of Lancaster County 
Histon^ Society, Lancaster, I’a., U.S.A. 

Reformed Church in the United States. 

Edwards (Edward), B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.R A.S. 

Member of the Board of Archeeology, and 
Examiner in Persian to the University of 
London ; Aasistant in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. 

Priest, Priesthood (Iranian). 

Ehrhardt (Christian EuaftNE). 

Professeur honoraiie de I’Uuiveisit^; Profes- 
seur k la Faculty libre de Thiiologie pio- 
testante de Paris ; Pasteur k Bourg-la-Reine 
(Consistoire de Paris). 

Probabiliorism. 

Emmet (Cyril William), M A , B D. 

Vicar of West Hendred, Berks; formeily 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
author of The Eschatological Question in 
the Gospels; The Epistle to the Galatians 
(Headers’ Commentary) ; Conscience, Creeds, 
and Critics. 

Resistance and Non-resistance. 

FAIRBANK.S (Arthur), Ph.D. (Freiburg i. B ), 
Litt D. (Dartmouth College). 

Professor of Greek Literature and Greek 
Arclueology in the State Univeisity of Iowa, 
1900-1906 ; in the University of Michigan, 
1906-1907 ; Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1907. 

Propitiation (Greek). 

Fallaizk (Edwin Nicholas Collingford), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

l^te King Chailes Exhibitioner, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Possession (Introductory and Primitive), 
Prayer (Introductory and Primitive), 
Puppets, Purification (Introdiictoiy and 
Primitive). 

Farxell (Lewis Richard), M A., D.Litt (Ox- 
ford), Hon. D Litt. ((Geneva and Dublin), 
Hon. LL D (St Andrews), F.R.A.S., F.B A. 

Rector of Exeter College, Oxfoid ^University 
Lecturer in Classical Archteology ; fornu'rly 
lUbbert Lecturer and Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion; author 
of The Cults of the Greek States (1896-1909), 
The Evolution of Religion (1905), Higher 
Aspects of Greek Religion (1911), Greece and 
Babylon\m\). 

Purification (Greek). 

Farquhar (John Nicol), M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Literary Secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association in India ; author of Gita 
and Gospel, A Primer of Hinduism, The 
Crown of Hinduism, Modem Religious Move- 
ments in India. 

Prarthana Samaj, Radha Soamis. 

Feltoe (Charles Lett), D.D. * 

• Rector of Ripple, near Dover ; fonnerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge 

Prayer, Book of Common. 


Fletcher (Alice Cunningham). 

Holder of Thaw Fellowship, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Plains Indians. 

Fowler (William Warde), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D (Edin ). 

Fellow and Late Siibrector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; Gillord Lecturer in Edinburgh 
University (1909-10). ^ 

Roman Religion. 

Fyffe (David), M.A, (Edin.). 

Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle ; Lecturer at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle; author of Essential Beliefs oj 
Christianity. 

Responsibility. 

Garde (Richard), Ph D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgemeinel! 
Religionsgeschichte an der Universitht 7u 
Tubingen, 

Pradhana, Purusa. 

Garvie (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Oxfoid), D.D. 
(Glas ). 

Principal of New College, London ; authoi of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, Studies of Paul and his 
Gospel, and other works 
Polytheism, Ritschhanism. 

Geden (Alfred S.), M.A. (Oxon ), D.D. (Aberd ). 

Formerly Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Literature and of Comparative 
Religion in the Wesleyan College, Richmond, 
Suirey; author of Studies in the Religions 
of the East, Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, Comparative Religion ; translator of 
Deussen’s Philosophy of the Upunishads 
Pilgnrimage (Buddhist), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Buddhist), Renunciation (Hindu) 

Gordon (Alexander Rf.id), D Litt , D 1). 

Professor of Hebrew in McGill University, 
and of Old Testament Literatuie and 
Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal; author of The Early Tiaditwns 
of Genesis, The Poets of the Old J'utamoit 
Righteousness (in the Old Testament) 

Goudge (Henry Leighton), M A., D D (Oxon ) 

Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral ; 
Principal of Ely Tneological College. 
Revelation. «. » 

Grierson (Sir George Abraham), K C I E , 
Ph.D. (Halle), D Litt (Dublin), I C h 
(letired). 

Fellow of the British Academy; Honoraiy 
Member of the American Oiiental Society; 
Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; Foreign Associate Member of the 
Society Asiatique de Pans, Hon. Secretaiv 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Supci • 
intendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
Pisachas, Prannathis, Prapatti-marga, 
Radhavallabhis, Rai Dasis, Raman 
andis, Rukhars. 

Griffith (FranciS Llewellyn), M.A., F.S.A , 
Hon Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Reader in Egyptolof^y in the University of 
Oxfoid ; editor of the Archmological Survey 
of the Ej^pt Exploration Fund; Cone- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin ; Foreign Associate of 
the Soci6t6 Asiatique ; Menil>er of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
Prayer (Egyptian). 
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Guthrie (Charles John), M.A., LL.D., F.8.A. 
Scot., K.C. 

The Honourable Lord Guthrie, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scot* 
land ; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Zoological Society of Scotland. 

Prisons. 

Gw^’KlN (Henry Melvill), M.A., D.D. 

Late Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Emmanuel College ; author of Studies of 
Artanism, The Knowledge of God ; editor of 
The Cambridge Medieval History. 
Protestantism, Reformation. 

Haldane (Elizabeth Sanderson), C.H., LL D. 
Author of The Life of James Femer (1899), 
Zj/g (f Descartes (1905) ; joint-translator of 
liegeVs History of Philosophy (1892), and The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes (1911-12) 
Rousseau. 

Hamilton-Grierson (Sir Philip James, Kt.), * 
B. A. (Oxon,). 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the lioyal Anthropological Insti- 
tute ; Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 

Puberty. 

Harada (Tasuku), D D , LL.D. 

President of the Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Purification (Japanese). 

Heath (A. E ), M A. 

Sometime Senior Scholar of Trinity College, 
and Arnold Gorstenberg Student in Philo- 
sophy, Cambridge. 

Realism (in Modern Thought). 

Herkle.ss (Sir John), D.D. 

Vice-Ciiancellor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andiews ; Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews 

Literature to Presbyterianism. 

Herman (Mrs. E.). 

Author of EuiJcen and Bergson • Their Signifi- 
cance for Chruttian Thought, The Meaning 
and Value of Mysticism. 

Quietism. ^ 

Hibben (John Gltifti), Ph.D., LL D., L H.D. 
President of Princeton University ; author of 
The Problems of Philosophy, Inductive and 
Deductive Logic, Hegel's Logic. 

Probability. 

Hicks (Georoe Dawes), M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Litt.D. (Manchester). 

Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
London; assistant editor of the Hibbert 
Journal. 

Rothe. 

Hicks (Robert Drew), M.A. 

Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Protagoras. 

Hirschfeld (Hartwig), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitics at the Jews’ College ; 
Lectuier in Semitic Epigraphy and Ethiopic 
at University College in the University 
of London. 

Preaching (Jewish), Priest, Priesthood 
(Jewish). 


Holmbero (UNO Nils Oskar), Dr. Phil. 

Helsingfors; author of Die Wassergottheiten 
der finnisch-ugrischen Volker (1913). 

Priest, Priesthood (Ugro-Finnish). 

Isaacs (Abram Samuel), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity ' f New York. 

Qaro. 

Jackson (Henry), O.M., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Regius Professoi of Greek in the Vniversitj* 
of Cambridge ; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Plato and Platonism. 

Jacobs (Henry Eyster), S.T.D., LL.D. 

Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. 

Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). 

James (Edwin Oliver), B.Sc., B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
F.C.S. (Lond.). 

Vicar of St. Peter’s, Limehouse ; Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute ; author 
of Primitive Ritual and Belief, and other 
works. 

Rain. 

Jastrow (Morris, Jr.), A.M., Ph D,, LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Librarian 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia ; President of the American Oriental 
Society, 1914-15, and of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1916 ; author of The 
Religion of the Babylonians and Assy rums. 
Purim. 

Johns (Claude Hermann Walter), M A., 
Litt D., D.D 

Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and Canon Residentiary of Norwich ; author 
of Assyrian Deeds and Documents of the 7th 
Century B.C , Babylonian and Assyrian 
Laws, Contracts and Letters, the Schweich 
Lectures on 'The Relations between the Laws 
of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples. 0 

Purification (Babylonian), Queen of 
Heaven. 

Johnson (Humphrey John T.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Priest, Priesthood (Chinese), Regalia. 

Johnston (Reginald Fleming), C.B.E., M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Adminietrator of Weihaiwei, 1917-18 ; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Folklore Society, the India Society, and 
the English Association; author of From 
Peking to Mandalay (1908), Lion and 
Dragon in Northern China (1910), Buddhist 
China (1913). 

Purification (Chinese). 

Jolly (Julius), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. (Got- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). , 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Wilrzburg ; 
formerly Tagore Professor of Law in 
University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hofral 
Purification (Hindu). ' 

Jones (Arthur Cadbury), 

Formerly Secretaiy-General of the Societes 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. 

Rosicrucians. 
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Jones (George Hugh). 

Convener to the Examination Committee of 
the Free Church of England ; formerly Head 
Mastei of New College, Margate (1886-98), 
and Incumbent of Christ Church, Crow- 
borough, Sussex (1901-06) ; author of The 
Free Church of England: Its Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical Polity. ^ 

Reformed EpiScopAl Church and Free 
Church of England. 

^ONES (R\^fu 8*M.), M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Philosophy in llaverford College, 
Haverfoul, Pennsylvania; author of Social 
Law in the Spiritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical Ueligion (1909), Spiritual Re- 
formers (1914), The Inner Life (lOlC^. 

Ranters. 

JouRDAiN (Philip E. B.), M.A. (Camb,). 

British editor of the Monist and the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics', Fellow of the 
London Mathematical Society ; Member of 
the Mathematical Association. 

Realism (Modern Logic and). 

Joyce (George Hayward), S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Beuno’s 
College, St Asaph, N. Wales. 

Power of the Keys, Probabilism. 

JUYNROLL (Th W.), Dr. juris et phil. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Univei- 
sity of Utrecht. 

Pilgrimage (Arabian and Muhammadan), 
ftayer (Muhammadan). 

Keith (Arthur Berrikdale), D C.L., D Litt. 
Barnster-at-Law; Begins Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hindu), Ramanuja, 
Righteousness (Hindu). 

Kkllett (Ernest Edward), M.A. 

Assistant Mastei at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge ; foimeily Scholar of Wadham 
^ College, Oxford. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Kelso (James Ander.son), A.B., D.D., Ph D, 
Piofes.sor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature, and President of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh ; autlior 
of Die Klagelieder, Der massorethische Text 
und die Versionen (1910), Hebrew -English 
Vocabulary to the Book of Genesis (1917), m 
collaboration with David E. CuHoy 

Proverbs, Riddle. 

Kennett (Robert Hatch), D.D. 

Regius Profes.sor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge ; Canon of Ely ; Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Examining 
Clmjilain to the Bishops of Ely and Man- 
chester. 

Rechabites. 

Kerr (Colin M.), B.D., D.Phil. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland at Kettins, 
Coupar-Angus. 

Propitiation (Introductory and Biblical). 

Knoop (Douglas), M.A. , 

Lecturer in Charge of the Economics depart- 
ment in the University of Sheffield. 

Poverty. 


KOnig (Eduard), Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Bonn. 

Prophecy (Hebrew). 

Lacey (Thomas Alexander), M.A. 

Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, 
Highgate ; Pringle-Stuart Lecturer, 1914 ; 
Bi^iop Paddock Lecturer at New 
1916-17 ; Select Preacher, Oxford, 1916-18. 

Sacraments (Christian, Western). 

Laing (Gordon Jennings), B. A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins). 

Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. 

Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 

Landtman (Gunnar), Mag. Phil. • 

Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 

Priest, Priesthood (Primitive). 

Langdon (Stephen Herbert), B D., Ph.D., Hon. 
M A. (Oxon.). 

Shilhto Reader in Assyriology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Curator in the Univer‘-ity 
Museum, Babylonian Section, Philadclpliia ; 
author of N eo- Babylonian Royal In<tcriptions 
(V A B vol IV ), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, A Sumerian Giammar, Babylonian 
Liturgies. 

Prayer (Babylonian). 

Lehmann (Edvard), D.Theol., D Phil. 

Professor of the History of Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Prayer (Iianian). 

Leuba (James Henry), Ph.D 

Piofc'-sor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania ; author of A Psychological 
Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and 
Future. 

Psychical Research. 

Lindsay (James), M A , B Sc., D D , F R S.L., 
F R S E , F G S , M R A S. 

Authoi of A Philosophical System of Theistic 
Idealism, Studies^ in European Philosophy, 
Recent Advances in Thti-Aic Philosophy of 
Religion, The Fundamental Ptoblcuis of 
Metaphysics. 

Rigorism. 

McComb (Samuel), M.A., D.D. 

Canon of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Repentance. 

MacCulloch (John Arnott), Hon D.D (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour’s, Bridge of Allan ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae ; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
ligion and Imilosophy of Religion, Victoria 
University, Manchester ; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of St. Andrews ; authoi 
of 7'he Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

Piets, Pregpiancy, Redemption, Relics 
(Primitive and Western), Religious 
Orders (Japanese, Mexican and I’er- 
uvian), Rejrnard the Fox, Sacraments 
(Primitive and Ethnic). 
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Macdonell (Arthur Anthony), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford ; Fellow of Balliol College ; Fellow 
of the British Academy ; Fellow of the 
Royal Danish Academy ; Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Ramaism, Ramakrsna, Ramayana. 

MacS'ADYBN (Dugald), M.A. (Oxon.), F.ILHist.S. 

Formerly Minister of the Congregational 
Church at Highgate, London ; author of The 
Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal, 
Constructive Congregational Ideals^ Truth 
in Religion, Men of the Spirit. 

Pilgrim Fathers. 

McIntyre (James Lewis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.) 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen ; Lecturer in 
Psychology, Logic, and Ethics to the Aber- 
deen Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers ; formerly Examiner in Phil- 
osophy to the Universities of Edinburgh and 
London ; author of Giordano Bruno (1903). 

Presentiment, Recognition. 

Maclean (Arthur John), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary and Grammar of Vernacular 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
works , editor of East Syrian Liturgies. 

Prayer for the Departed (Christian). 

Mair (Alexander William), M.A. (Aberd. and 
Camb ), Litt.D. (Aberd ) 

Sometime Fellow of Gonville and Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; editor of Hesiod. 

Pindar, Prayer (Greek). 

Marooliouth (David Samuel), M.A., D.Litt., 
F B.A. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, Mo- 
hammedanism, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism. 

Preaching (Muslim), Priest, Priesthood 
(Muhammadan), Qur’an. 

Marooliouth (Georoe), M A. (Cantab ). 

Member of the Jloard ^of Studies in Theology 
and ExamUler in Hebrew and Aramaic in 
the University of London ; formerly Senioi 
Assistant m the Denartment of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSB in the British 
Museum. 

Sabbath (Muhammadan). 

Marshall (John Turner), M.A , D D. 

Principal of Manchester Baptist College; 
Lecturer in History of Christian Doctrine in 
Manchester University 

Regeneration. 

Martin (Alexander Stuart), M.A., B.D. 

Formerly Pitt Scholar and Examiner m 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Minister of the Church of Scotland at 
Abeideen. 

Predestination. 

Minoana (Alphonse). 

Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts in the John 
Rylands Library ; Lecturer in Arabic to the 
University of Manchester. 

Qur’an. 


MinnI (Ellis H.), M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College and Lecturer in 
Palipograpby in the IJniversity of Cam- 
bridge. 

Note on Russian Church. 

Mitchell (Edwin Knox), M.A., D.D. 

Professor |f Grseco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History m Hartford* Theological Seminary. 

Prophecy (Christian). 

Mitchell (William), M.A., D.Sc. • 

Hughes Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Production (of Wealth). 

MoFFAft’ (James), D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Gla.sgow ; author of 
Critical Introduction to New Testament 
Literature, and other works. 

Pistis Sophia. 

Montet (Edouard), D.Th., D.Philos. 

Professeur d’H6breu et d’Aram6en, d’Ex6gfese 
de I’Ancien Testament, de Langne et de 
Litt6rature Arabes hi’ University deGenfeve. 

Religious Orders (Muslim). 

Moore (Robert], B.A. (Oxon.), B.D. (Edin.). 
Professor or Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Pre-existence. 

Muirhead (John Henry), LL.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham ; author of Elements of Ethics, 
The Service of the State, Social Purpose, and 
other works. 

Rights. 

Mullinger (J. Bass), Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Late University Lecturer in History ; foimerly 
University Lecturer and Librarian of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Publicani. 

Ottley (Robert Laurence), D D 

Ri^ius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; author of 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation (1895), 
Aspects of the Old Testament (1897), The 
Ruigion of Israel (1905), and other woiks. 

Purity. 

Pargiteb *(Frederick Eden), M.A., I.C S. 
(retired). 

Foimeily Judge of High Court, Calcutta; 
Member of Council and Vice-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Puranas. 

Parsons (Richard Godfrey), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Poynton, Cheshiie, and Examining 
Chai»lain to the Bishop of Winchester^- 
forme' ly Fellow and Prselector in Theology 
of University College, Oxford, and Principal 
of Wells TheologicM College. * 

Sacraments (Christian, Eastern). 

Patton (Walter Melville), M.A., Ph.D., D.D 
Prof«ssoi of Biblical Literature and History 
«f Religion, and Director of the Library, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesotn 

Pir. 
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Pearson (A. C.), M.A. 

Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; editor of Fragments of Sophocles, 
Eunpides’ Helena, Herctchdas, and Phoenissm, 
Zeno and Cleanthes . Fragments. 

Plutarch, Possession (Greek and Roman), 
Propitiation (Roman). 

Perlrs (Felix), Ph.D.* 

Rabbi at Kbnigsberg. 

Prayer (Jewish). 

I 

Petrie (William Matthew Flinders), D C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin. and Aberd.), Litt.D. 
(Camb.). 

Fellow of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London. 

Precious Stones. 

Phillpotts (Bertha Surtees), M.A. (Dublin). 

Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Copen- 
hagen) ; formerly Librarian of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; author of Kindred and 
Clan A Stndrj tn the Sociology of the 
Teutonic Races (1913) 

Purification (Teutonic). 

Pinches (TheophilusGoldridgk), LL.D. (Glab ), 
M R A.S 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archa'ology, 
Liverpool ; Hon. Member of the Soci6t6 
Asiatique. 

Pilgprimage (Babylonian), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Babylonian), Righteousness 
(Babylonian), Sabaoth (Babylonian), 
Sabbath (Babylonian). 

Pope (Roreht Martin), M.A. (Camb. and Man- 
chestei ). 

Author of Introduction to Early Church 
History, and other woiks. 

Pride, 

Popper (William), Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of California, Berkeley 

Pilgrimage (Hebrew and Jewish), Puri- 
fication (Muslim). 

Poussin (Louis de la VallEk), Docteur en 
philosophie et lettres (Li6ge), en laiigues 
onentales (Louvain). 

Piofessor do Sanscrit ii I’universit^ de Gand ; 
Meiiibre de I’Acad^mie royale de Belgique ; 
Dibbeit Lecturer (1916); Membre de la 
K A.S. et de la Socu)t<^ asiatique; Membre 
correspoiidant de l’Acad6mie im^rialo de 
Potrograd 

Pratyekabuddha, Religious Orders 
(Indian). 

Rankin (William Mirrlees), B.D. 

Minister of the United Free Church at 
Glasgow ; author of The Life of Chi ist 
(1910) 

Reverence. 

RuES (Thoma.s), M a. (Lond,), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Principal and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala-Bangor Independent College? Bangor, 
N. Wales ; author of The Holy Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, and other works. 

Remorse. 


Reid (James Smith), M.A., LL D., Litt.D 

I Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; Professor of Ancient 
History m the University of Cambridge; 
editor of the Academica and other works of 
Cicero ; autlior of Municipalities of the 
Roman Empire 

Purification (Roman) 

Revon (Michel), LL.D., D.Litt. ’ 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
tlie Far East in the University of P.aris , 
foimerly Professor of Law m the Impel lal 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government ; author of Le 
Shinntoisme. 

Possession (Japanese), Prayer (Japanese). 

Rivers (W. II. R ), M.A., M.D., F R S , F R.C P. 

Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, (J.imbndgCY 
Piesident of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association, 1911 , author of 
The Todns, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation 

Psycho-therapeutics. 

Ross (George Robert Thomson), M.A., D.Plul 
(Edin ), I E.S 

Professor of Philosophy in Rangoon College 

Principle, Receptivity. 

Schiller (Ferdinand Canning Scott), M A , 
D.Sc, (Oxon ). 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of Coipus Chiisti 
College, Oxford ; author of Riddles of the 
Sphinx (new ed. 1910), Humanism (1903, 
new ed 1912), Studies in Humanism (19t)7, 
1912), Plato or Protagoras ^ (1908), Foimal 
Logic (1912), etc. 

Pragmatism. 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A. (Camb.), D D 
(Aberd.). 

Professor of New Testament in Westimnstei 
College, Cambridge 

Priscillianism 

Shields (Frances Rosamond), M A (Lond ). 

Member of Boards of Studies (Philosophical 
Studies and Sociology) in the Univeinity of 
London ; formerly Lectin ei in Philo^-ophy 
at Bedford College, in the University of 
London ; Warden of Hou'^ehold and Social 
Science, King’s College for Women, in the 
Umveisity of LoiWon. 

Probation. 

Shorfy (Paul), Ph D , LL.D., Lilt D. 

Piofessoi and Head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Cliieago ; Roose- 
velt Professor at the Umveisity of Berlin, 
1913; Member of the Ameiiean Institute 
of Art and Letters. 

Righteousness (Greek and Roman) 

SiMP-soN (Andrew Finolater), M A 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh 

Pleroma, Righteousness (in Christian 
theolo^). * 

Smith (Henry Preserved), D D. 

Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate T.an- 

f iuages, and Librarian of the Upion Theo- 
ogical Seminary, New Yoik; formerly 
Professor of Old Testament Literatuie ami 
the History of Religion in the Moadville 
Theological School, Pennsylvania, 
i Priest, Priesthood (Hebrew ). 
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Smith (Vincent Authur), M.A., Litt.D. 

Of tlie Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in * Kulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, Akhar the Great Mog\d, Oxford 
History of India. 

Relics (Eastern). 

SPENfE (Lewis), F.R.A.I. 

Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexsico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology, The Civtlisntion of 
Ancient Mexico, Myths of the Hortk 
A nun can Indians. 

PmoI Vuh, Prayer (Mexican), Priest, 
Priesthood (Mexican), Prophecy (Am- 
erican). 

Spooner (William Archibald), D.D. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Pity, Revenge. 

Stalker (James), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

Preaching (Cliristian), Revivals of 
Religion, Sacraments (Christian, 
Keformed) 

Stawkll (Florence Mklian) 

Certilicated Student of Newnham College, 
C.-inibridge (Classical Tiipos, 1892, Part I , 
Class I., Div. 1); .sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 

Renunciation. 

StEVEN.SON (Mis. SINCLAIR), M.A , Sc.D. 

Of tlie Irish Mission, Raikot, India ; some- 
time Scholar of Somerville College, 0.\foid ; 
authoi of Notes on Modern Jainism. 

Prayer (Jam), Purification (.Iain). 

Stokes {Georok J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin) 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professoi 
of Philosopliy and Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College, Cork, National Univeisity of 
Ireland. 

Power. 

Stone (Darwell), M.A., D D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxfoid; author 
of A Hist 01 y of th% Docti iiu of the Holy 
Euchni ist •. * 

Retreats. 

SwiNNY (Shapland Huqh), M.A. (Cantab.). 

President of the English Positivist Committee 
and the London Positivist Society ; editor 
of the Positivist Review, Member of Council 
(late Chairman) of the Sociological Society. 
Positivism. 

Thomas (Edward Jo.seph), M.A. (St. And. and 
Camb.), B.A. (Lond ). 

Under-Librarian of Cambridge University ; 
editor of Buddhist Scriptures ; joint-editor 
of Mahaniddesa and Jdtaka Talcs 

Righteousness (Buddl^ist). 

THOM.SON (J. Arthur), M.A., LL.D. 

ll^ius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen ; author of The 
Study of Animal Life, The Science of Life, 
Heredity, The Bible of Nature, Darwinism 
and Human Life, Outlines M Zoology, The 
Biology of the Seasons, Introduction to 
Scunce, The Wonder of Life. 

Recapitulation (Biological). 


Town.send (Henry Charles Alexander), B.A., 
B D. 

Vicar of All Saints, Wolverhampton ; author 
of The Primitive Church, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Resurrection, The Second Gospel. 

Purification (Christian). 

Toynbee (Ari old Joseph), B.A. (Oxford). 

Foimerly Fellow and Tutor of Baliiol College, 
Oxford. 

Race. 

Tritton (A. S.), M.A,, D.Litt. 

Formerly Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew 
and Semitic Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sabeeans. 

Troitsky (SERcfii Victorovich), Master of 
Theology. 

Instructoi in the Alexander-Nevskij Theo- 
logical College of Petrograd ; Member of 
the Imperial Archaeological Institute of 
Petrograd ; attached to tlie Cliancery of the 
Ovei -Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. 

Russian Church 

Urquhart (William Spence), M A., D.Phil. 

Senior Professoi of I’hilosophy in the Scottish 

I Churches College, Calcutta , Member of 

Syndicate of Calcutta Univcisity. 

Profanity. 

Waddell (L. Austine), C.B., C.I.E., LL I) , 
FL.S., F.li.AL, M.KA.S, M F L.S., 
M.S.B.A., Lt -Colonel I.M 8 (retired). 

Foimeily Professor of Tibetan in Univeisity 
College, London ; Hon. Correspondent of 
the Archreological Survey of India; author 
of The Buddhism of Tibet, Lhasa and its 
Mystcrus. 

Prayer (Tibetan). 

Wallis (Wil.son D.), Ph.D. (Penn ), Diplome in 
Antlnopology and B.Sc. (Oxon ) 

Formerly Instructor of Antlnopology in the 
Univeisity of Penn.sylvanxa, ana in the 
Unnersity of California; Special Ethno- 
logist (1914) to the Canadian Goveinment; 
author of Messuths Christian and Pagan 

Prodigies and Portents. 

Walter (Howard Arnold), M.A , B.D. 

Literary Secretary, National Council, Young 
Men’s Chiistian Associations of India and 
Ceylon. 

Qa^iani. 

Waterhouse (Eric Strickland), MA., B.D. 
(Lond.). 

Minister of the Wesleyan Church at London , 
author of Modern Theories of Religion, The 
Psyihulogy of the Christian Life, and other 
works. 

Pietism. 

Watt (Henry J ), M.A. (Aberd.), Ph D. (Wuiz ), 
D Phil. (Aberd.). 

Lecturer on Psycholo^ in the University of 
Glasgow; author of Psychology (1913), 7'he 
Psychology of Sound (1917). 

Psychology. 

Way (Gbegory Lewis Albert), M.A. (Oxford). 

One of the Librarians of the Pusey Menioya] 
Library, Oxford. 

Pusey. 
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Webster (Hutton), Ph.D. 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska ; autlior of Primitive 
Secret Societies, Rest Daus, Ancient History, 
Mediaeval and Modern History. 

Sabbath (Primitive). 

Weir (Thomas Hunter), B.D , MJt.A.S. 

Lecturer in Arabic in the TJniversity of 
Glasgow; formerly Examiner in Heorew 
and Aramaic in the Univeisity of London. 

Repentance (Muhammadan). 

Welsford (Enid Elder Hancock). 

Fellow of Newnliam College, Cambridge. 

Prayer (Teutonic). 

Werner (Alice), L L.A. (St And.). 

University Reader in Swahili and Bantu 
Languages, School of Oriental Studies, 
London ; Goldsmiths’ Scholar, Newnliam 
College, Cambridge, 1878-80; Mary Ewait 
Travelling Scholar, 1911-13; formerly 
Associates’ Fellow, Newnliam College, 
Cambridge ; author of The Language 
Families of Afru.n ; The Native Races of 
Bntiih Central Afiira] translator of An 
Introduction to the Study of African 
Languages. 

Pokomo. 

Whitley (William Thomas), M.A., LL D., 
F.R.Hist S., FTS. 

Honorary Secretary and editor of the Baptist 
Historical Society; member of the Ameii- 
can Historical Association ; author oi Roman 
Catholic and Piotestant Bibles, Missionary 
Achievement ; editor of A Bajitist Bibho- 
graphy. The Works of John Smyth. 

Rynsburgers (or Collegiants). 

WiiirrAKER (Thomas), B A (Oxon ). 

Author of The Neo-Platonists . A Study inthe 
History of Hellenism. 

Reason. 


Wilde (Norman), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 

Minnesota. 

Pleasure. 

Williamson (Robert Wood), M.Sc. 

Tieasurer to the Anthropological Institute. 

Polynesia. 

WoDKHousK (Helen Marion), M A., D.Phil. 

Princijial of the Bingley Training College, 
Yoikshire; foimerly Lecturer in Philosopny 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Rationalism. 

Wood (Herbert G.), M.A. 

Warden of Woodbrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham ; formerly Fellow, and Lecturer ir 
History, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Puritanism. 

Woodbridge (Frederick J. E.), AM., LL D, 

Johnsonian Piofessor of Philosophy, and Dean 
of the Faculties of Political Science, Pliilo- 
<iophy, and Pure Science, in Columbia 
University, New York, 

Pluralism. 

Woodhouse (William J ), M A. 

Professor of (ireek in the University of 
Sydney, Neu South Wales. 

Priest, Priesthood (Greek), Prostitution 
(Gieek, Homan). 

Woolley (Reginald Maxwell), D D, (Camb.). 

Rector and Vicar of Minting ; Prebendary of 
Jnncoln, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Prayer (Christian, Lituigical), Sacer- 
dotalism. 
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In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the following list 


of minor references 

may be useful : 

Tour 
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Phylactery . 

Charms and Amulets 
(Hebrew, Jewish). 

Piety .... 

Filial I’lety 

Pig 

Animals. 

Pipe .... 

Smoking. 

Pitaka 

Literature (Buddhist), 
Abhidhaninia. 

Pixies . 

Fairy. 

Polygyny . 

Family, Maiiiage, Con- 
cubinage 

Poor 

I’overty. 

Pope 

Pajiaoy. 

Popoftchins . 

Sects (Russian). 

Piajii.i . 

Docetism (Buddhist). 

Prcimllenananism 

Second Adventism. 

Primacy 

Papacy. 

Pioclus 

Academy, Academics. 

Progi ess 

Civilization 

Piohibition 

Alcohol, Drunkenness. 

Piopagandiaia 

Proselyte. 


Tone 

l’ROBABl,K TITI-* Of ARTltl.K 

Property 

. Inheritance, Lau 

I’scudo-Messiahs . 

Messiahs (Pseudo-) 

Punarnbhi^eka . 

. Abhiseka. 

Python 

. Scipent. 

Rabhas 

Bodos. 

Rajasuya 

Abhibcka. 

Rape . 

. Crimes and Punishments 

Rasholniks 

Sects (Russian) 

Raudras 

Saivism. 

Recognition 

Ordination. 

Rcgula Fidci 

Creeds, Confessions, 

Faith. 

Reptiles 

. Serpent. 

Reservation . 

. Eucharist. 

Riches . 

. Wealth. 

Right and Wrong 

. Ethics and Moiality. 

Rishis 

Brahmanism, Inspiration 
(Hind’’) 

Rood 

. Cross. 

Russian Sects 

. Sects (Russian). 




LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. sAnno Hijrae (a.d. 622). 

.^k. = Akkadian. 

Alex. =s Alexandrian. 

Amor. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. =Aq^a. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian 
Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = As^rian. 

AT=:Altes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y. =Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.—nrea, about. 

Can. = Cauaanite. 
cf = compare 
ct. = contrast 
I) = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist 

edd. seditions or editors. 

Egyp. == Eg^ ptiaii. 

Eng. =Engll^h. 

Etli =EtlaoT)ic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page 
ft*. = and following verses or pages. 

Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German 
Gr = Greek. 

H = Law of HolineHs, 

Heb = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Hiruv =Hiniyaritic. 

Ii =Irish 
Iran. =Iianian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J''= Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jemsalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. =:Mincean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretio Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk- =Onkelo8. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P = Priestly N ai rative. 

Pal = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

I’hoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book 
R = Redactor. 

Rom Roman 
RV= Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Veision margin. 

Sab. = Sabsean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem := Semitic 
Sept = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr =Sanskiit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =s times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Tlieo<l. =Theodotion 
TR=TextU8 Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. = translated or translation 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg., Vg = Vulgate. 

WH = Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

( ’a = Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Jer= Jereiitiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

I,a = Lamentations. 

Dt = Di uteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jos = Josliua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos=Ho8ea. 

Ru = Ruth. 

Jl = Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel 

Am = Amos 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 King's 

Ob = Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

^zi = Ezia. 

Nab = Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

E^t = Esther. 

Zeph=Zeplianiah. 


Hag= Haggai. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Zec = Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Mal = Malachi. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 

To=Tobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Su8 = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Mana.sses 

1 Mac, 2 Mac= 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 5 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph = Philippian8. 
Cul=Colos8ians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. T 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P,2P=1 and2 Petei. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF^ ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = 2?ei<ra5'e znrsem. Iteltgionsgesch., 1888. 
Bald’vin = of PkUosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Baxth =:Noininalbildung %n den sem. Spraehen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^1894). 

Bonzinger = Archaologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = CrejcA. d. arah. Lxtteraiur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sacliau = .S'yr. - Pom lieehtsbuch axis dem 
fimftni Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols, 1903, 
Dareml}erg-Sagho=Z)it^. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la S&wss&y e = Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.*, 
1905. 

Denzinger = F«r/ttrirfton Symbolorum'^^, Freiburg 
imBr,1911 

Deuasen = jDie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1900]. 

Doughty = ylmita Deserta, 2 vols. 1888 
Grimm = Deaf. «f/ie Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1876-78, 
Eng tx. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 
Ham bu rger = Rcnlencyelo-padie fur Bibel u 2'alm ud, 

1 1870 (21892), li. 1883, suppl 1886, 1891 f , 1897. 
HobU*r = ,/4fff <ffis’r4cr Sjnarhsi hatz, 1891 tt 
Holt/mann-Zopffpl=: Zeariccw f Thcol. u. Kirchen- 

wp.xen\ 1895. 

Howitt = i\'«f<?’e Tribes of S E Australuz, 1904. 
Jubaxnvillo = C’oa; y de Litt. eeltique, i.-xii., 188311. 
Lagi ango = Etudes. mr les religions st^initiqucs^, 1904. 
Lane = .<4n Arabic- Engl uxh Dictionan/, 1863 tf 

= Myth, liituid, and Religion^, 2 vols. 1899 
LepsiU8=DcnA://ia/e/* axis Aegypttn u. Aethioqnen, 
1849-60 

Li(‘htonberger=F«(7/c des sciences y eligieuses, 1876 
ljidzhaT»]i\ = Jlondbxtch der nordsevi. Epigraphik, 
1898 

McCui(lv = //tsfrtn/, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

2 vols 1894-90 

Muu = (>>n7 Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72 
Muss-Arnolt = .<^l Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 189411. 


Nowack=ZeAr6«cA d. heb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wis8owa= iJeolencye. der classischen Alter- 
tumsunssenschaft, 1894 If. 

Perrot-Chipiez = Zrwf. de Part dans Vantiquiti, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= DomwcAc Mytholoaie, 1868. 

R6ville=: if cZigpxon des peuples non-civtlisis, 1883. 

Riehm = Handtvorterbwh d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
94. t 

liohmson =Biblu'nl Researches in Palestine^, 1856. 

Ko8cher=Z,ex. d. gr u. rom. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Scliaft-Herzog= JAe New Schaff -Herzog Encyclo 
ptdia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

S,c\\c\\\ici~Bihel- Lexicon, 6 vols 1869-75. 

Schurer==(rJF*, 3 vols, 1898-1901 [_HJP, 6 vols. 
189011.]. 

Schwally = Zc6en nach dem Todc, 1892. 

Sxegfneu-Stade = D^e6 Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = ZeArJifcA der alttest. Religionsgesch.^, 
1899. 

Smith (G A ) = JILstorical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. !{.) = Religion of the Semites^, 1894, 

.Spencer (II )=^ Principles of Sociology'*, 1885-96, 

Spencpr-Gillen * = Native Tribes oj Central A ustralia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen = Northern Tribes of Centred 
Austialui, 1904. 

Swete = rAe OT in Greek, 3 vols, 1893ff. 

Tylor (E B )-Primiiicc Culture*, 1891 [M903]. 

Ueberweg- /Twf. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74 

Weher =Judtsche Theologie auf Grand des Talmud 
u verxvandten Schrtjten*, 1891 

Wiedemann = Religion der altcn Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng tr , revised, Religion of the Ant. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = Afanner-.y and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Tixmz—Vie gotte.sdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden\ 
1892 * 


2. Periodicals, Dictionai ies, Encyclopcedias, 

AA=Arc\nv fur*.Antliropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Jouin.'vl. 

ABA IP = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d 
Wissenschaften. 

AiJ = Archiv fur Ethnogianhie 

AL’Cr = Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A(r(r=Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A(iPA = Archiv fur Gescliiclite der Plnlosophie. 

A HR = American Historical Kovieu'. 

Ai/i’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hornmel). 

A JPh=: American Journal of Philology. 

Ae/B.y = Amenean Journal of Psychology. 

American Journal <Jf Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A tiTAs American Journal of Theology. 

A J/(?= Annales dn Mus^e Guimet. 

A American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF=Archiv fur Papyrusforschung. 

A A' = Anthropological Review. 

ARIF = Arcluv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

A(S'=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


, and other standard works frequently cited. 

AB(r = Abhandlungen dci Shchsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ABoc = L’Ann6e Sociologique. 

AB 11''/= Archeeoli^ical Survey of W India. 

A.^= Allgegieine Zeitung. 

BA(r = Beitrftge zur alteii Geschichte, 
BAB5=Beitrage zur Assyiiologie u sem. Spracli- 
wissenschaft (edd Delitzsih and Hau])t) 
B6V/= Bulletin de Conespondance Mellon ique. 
J?A= Bureau of Ethnology. 

B(r = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BT^Iiellum Judaicuni (Josephus). 

/?Z = Bannjton Lectures. 

BZD= Bulletin de Littdrature Eccldsiastique. 

BOjB = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

B5'= Bibliotheca Sacra 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
B<SAA = Bulletin de la Soc. arch6ologique h ALx- 
andrie. 

BSA L =» Bulletin dela Soc. d’ Anthropologic de Ly on. 
BBAP= Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Pari*. 

DBG' A Bulletin de la Soc. de G^ographie. 
iS7W = Buddhist Text Society. 

Biblical World. 

BZ=B?bli8che Zeitschrift. 
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LISTS pF ABBBBVIATIONS 


CAIBL ssComptea rendus de I’Acaddmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

C'^ss Catholic Enoyclopsedia. 

CFa Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

C'0'5= Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

Cl = Census of India. • 

CTAss Corpus Inscripf Atticarum. 

CTfiss Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C'/G = Corpus Inscrip. Gr®canim. 

ClL—QorpiiB Inscrip. Latinarum. 

07(5= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COTss Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr, of KAT^ ; see b^ow]. 

CJBts Contemporary Review. 

(7ei?= Celtic Review. 

Classical Review. 

(7Q^= Church Quarterly Review. 

Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinomm. 
DACasDict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL s= Diet. d’Arch^ologie chnitienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DBsrDict. of the Bible. 

D(7A=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCGssDict. of Christ and the Ghispels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DI\rBsaDict. of Nationiu Biography. 

DPhP^THGt. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DirAIP=Denk8chriften aer Wiener Akail. der 
Wissenschaften. 

Encyclopaedia Bibhca. 

J5JBr=Encyclop8edia Britanuica. 

EEFMssTS,^^. Explor Fund Memoirs. 

Encyclopaedia of Isl&in. 

EBEssTm present work. 

Eiq> a Expositor. 

.BotTss Expository Times. 

a Fragmenta Historicorum Grajoorum (coll. 
C. MUller, Paris, 1886), 

JFX= Folklore. 

FLJ * Folklore Journal. 

FLBb! Folklore Record. 

GAss Gazette Arch^olo^que. 

GP= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GOA =Gbttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 

GCA’s: Gbttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
riohten der kOnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gbttingen). 

G/AP=GrundriS8 d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP=Grundris8 d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ’F'= Geschichte des jndisohen Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
jyA/= Handbook of American Indians. 
iTDP =HastmgB’ Diet, of the Bible.* 

SEs: Historia Ecclesiastica. 

JTGi"i = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 
ir/s= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

PTJP *= History of the Jewish Peopla 
Hibbert Lectures. 
irA=i Historia NaturaJis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwbrterbuch. 
lA = Indian Antiquary. 

/CG= International Critical Commentary. 

1(70= International Congress of Orientalists. 
7CP= Indian Census Report. 

/G =3 Inscrip. Grseose (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fi.). 

/GA = Inscrip. GrsBcae An tiquissimse. 
fG/= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1881); new 
edition (1908-09). 

/«/£= International Journal of Ethics. 

/JX = International Theological Libraiy. 
f A = J oumal Asiatique. ^ 


JAFL=Joiima.\ of American Folklore. 

»/’A/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
JAOjSf=Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 
t/A /SB = Journal of the Anthropological Society o' 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Jo\im. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

7BL= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
c/BrB= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
7D=Joumal des Debate. 

7DrA= Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

7GGiS'= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
J^// (7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLA=Jentier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Phdology. 

JPTA=Jahrbucher fur piotestantische Theologie. 
7PP(S'= Journal of the Pali Text Society. , 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 

J"PA/= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JPA 5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
7BA.S’Bo= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay blanch. 

J’PA^^C'= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

.^BAiSJt= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JPG<S= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Journal of Roman Studies. 

J’2’A.S'f= Journal of Theological Studies. 

AAT* = Die Keilinschnften und das AT® 
(Schrader), 1883. 

AA j*=Zimmem-Wmckler’8 ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or ir/B = Keilmschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

A’GP= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 

schung, 1878. 

iCBIrsLiteransches Centralblatt. 
LGPA=Literaturblatt fui Oriental. Philologie. 
/yOr=Intioduction to Literature of OT (Dnver). 
LP= Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

ZSSt =Leipziger Bern. Studien. 

Af=M61u8ine. 

AfA/Bi/=M6moire« de FAcad. des Inscriptions et 

Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbencht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

JfG/f = Monumenta Gerniani.'o Histonca (Pertz). 
J/GJ'FssMittheilungen dor Gesellschaft fUr jdd- 
ische Volkskunue! 

MO WJ = Monatsschrift fui Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentiiiii.s 

Jf/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westennai ck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 

ArB= Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazm fUr die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA G= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Ci ist lana. 
A(7= Nineteenth Century. 

AiriFB= Neuhebrhisches WOrterbuch. 
A7A^=North Indian Note.s and Queries. > 
NKZ=HeMe kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

AQ= Notes and Queries. 

A.K=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZO = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

GBD= Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ = OnentaliBche Litteraturzeitung. 
GB=Onoma8tica Sacra. 

OP/GssOld Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

GTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA GA’= Proceedings of American Oiiental Society. 




P^*S7i= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

Polychrome Bible (English). 

VBE — Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Piinntive Culture (Tylor). 

PKFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFS^ Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
jPCr = Patrologia Grueca (Migne). 

PJ B = Preussiftche Jahrbucher. 

PL = Patrolojjia Latina ( Migne). 

PNQ=Vnn}h\> Notes and Queries. 

P.R= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PliE ^=Vrot. RealencyclopJidie (Herzoj^-Hauck). 
Pi2/2= Presbyterian and Refoimed Review. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

.^5^ = Proceedings Royal Soc of Edinbntgh. 
TWiiyf = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archujology. 

PJWrsPali Text Society. 

RA = Revue Arcli6olo'nque. 
liAnth = Revue d’ Antni opologie. 

7?^^= Royal Asiatic Society. 

JiAaayr=lltivne d’ Assyi lologie. 

7?7?=: Revue llildiquc 

7^i)A' I P= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology j 
(Washington). ' 

RC= Revue Critique. 

72Cef = Revue Celtique. 

7^(74= Revue Chr6tienne. 

RDM= Revue dos Deux Mondes. 

72^^ = Realencyclopadio. 

Revue ^Ics ttudes Giecqnes. 

= Revue Kgyntulogique. 
iiJtVsE Revue des Etudes dmves. 

REth = Revue <!’ Etbnograplne 
RGG^Vie Religion in (ieschiclite und Gegenwart. 
RHLR=:}ievi\e d’Histoiie et de Litt^iniure le- 
ligieutM's. 

RIIR=lievne de I’Histoire des Religions, 

Revue du inoiide nmsulman. 

7?A= Revue Numismatique. 

7f7’= Records of the Past. 

7iPA = Revue Philosophiqiie. 

72^=Romisclie Quaitalsdinft. 

RS = Revue s<!*mitique d’fipigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

.R»SiA-Recueil de la Soc. arch6ologique. 

7^A^/= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
RTAP—Kw\\e\\ de Tnivaux r^latifs h rArcliAologie 
et h la Philolome. • 

IITP—Be\\\e des Editions populaires. 

7^7’/iPA= Revue de Th6ologie et de Philosophie. 
7^rr=Recueil de Travaux 
7iFF=Religion8geschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RWB- Real worterbuch. 


SB A ir=Sitziug8berichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

.S7fOT= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

>97)B= Single- vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

/SAr=Studien uri Kritiken. 

SMA —Sitzungsberichte d. MUnohener Akademie. 

<S/SGir=Sitzung8berichte d. Kgl. ^chs. Qesellsoh. 
d. Wissens^aften. 

SWA IP=Sitzung8berichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan.^ 

7(7= Tribes and Castes. 

y’7'7(S'= Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Tbeologische Litteraturzeitung. 

7’AT=Theol. Tijdschnft. 

T7ij7(S’= Transactions of Royal Historical Society, 
Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

7’iS’= Texts and Studies. 

= Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arch»- 
ology. 

7'^/=Texte und Untersuchungon. 

IPA7= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

lFZArA7= Wiener Zeitschi if t f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z^A=:Zeit8chrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Z’ArsZeitschrift fiir agyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fur die alttest. Wissen- 
sehaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZOiP= Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

ZZ)A-Zeitschnft fur deutsches Altertuni. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlknd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV - Zeitschrift des deutschen PaUstina- 
Vereins. 

ZJ5= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 

ZArif’= Zeitschiift fUr Keilschnftforschung. 

ZA£rCr= Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

ZAr7’=Zeit8chrift fur kathol. Theologie. 

ZA'IFis: Zeitschrift fiir kirohl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZA/= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neut-est. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Phda- 

Z7’iir=%eit8chrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

Z VK — Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift hir vergleichende Rechts- 
w isson sell ft ft) 

ZWT = Zeits(*hrift fur wissenaehaftliohe Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT\ LOT\ etc.) 
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PICTS. — The Piets and all connected with 
them — name, race, customs, and language — have 
long constituted a problem upon which the most 
contrary views have been held, and which cannot 
yet be said to be completely solved. 

I. Name. — The word ‘ Piets ’ has been commonly 
derived from Lat. pict%, * painted men,’ but it is 
now generally admitted that the Latin word is the 
form of a native name which may or may not have 
referred to the Pictish (and Celtic) custom of paint- 
ing and tatuing the skin. The Romans used a 
word which resembled tbo native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs. 

The native name is connected with that of the Pictones, or 
Pictavi, of Gaul.l whose town was Pictavi (PoicUere), and the 
name Idotones te sometimes applied to the Piets of Scotland in 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles a The Latin name must have 
been oo' monly used in Uoman Britain, and became, in Aniflo- 
Saxon, Peohtaa. As the diphthong in Poioticrs corr^onds to 
an earlier s, found in Ptolemy’s UriKr6viov'AKpcv on the coast of 
Poitom Ehys conjectured that the name was Pectonos rather 
than Pictones. The Welsh forms Peithwyr, * Pict men,’ and 
Paitheu must be derived from Pect (of. Soots Pecht, A.S. 
Poohtas, Norse Petta). An Irish (Qoidelic) equivalent, with the 
usual transmutation of p and e, may be oee/it, which may give 
the numerous place-names with * keith ’ in Scotland > what 
the native name meant is uncertain, buc an'equivalent u thought 
to exist in Irish eicht, ' engraver,' or ‘ carver ’ (or, according to 
Rhys, ‘ slaughterer ’ or ‘ imghtv warrior’), this meaning perhaps 
being influenced by the IHctish tatuing customs Nioholson 
derives Pioti from an Indo-European stempeU;-, *tatu ’* 

Anotliev native name ha.9 the Goidelic form 
Cruithni. rom Qretani, the name of Piets in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from cruth, ‘ form,’ 
‘ figure ’ ; an Irish writer, Duald MacFirbis, ex- 

{ ilains it as meaning the people who painted the 
orms (crotha) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and bodies. Rhys and Stokes refer it to cniith- 
neavhd, ‘ wheat,’ or ‘ that which is reaped or cut.’ 
Hence it would still suggest tlie supposed meaning 
Picti. The corresponding Hrytfionic name was 
Pretani, in old Welsh Priten, later Prydyn {pryd, 
‘form’). Prydyn means Scotland, the Pictlanaof 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, ‘ Isle of the Piets,’ 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus 
must have originated at a time when the whole 
1 CiBBar, dt Bell Gall. iil. 11. ’ 

2 W. P. Skene, ChronwIeM cf the Pieta, p. 76 , J. Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*, p. 811. 

8 Rhys, ' National Names of the Aborigines of the British 
Isles,’ The Scottish Review, xvlil. [18911 126 f 
* E. W. B. Nichidson, Keltic Besearohee, p. 8. 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Piets.* This, 
then, accounts for the early Clreek name rrpfrai/(\ai 
N^iroi, ‘ the I’ietish Isles ’ 

Rhjs cotiBidm that Goidelic invaders of Britain called it b.\ 
some such name os Inis Criiitbiie (from yr< tarn), ‘ Island of tlie 
Piets' — a non-Celtic race to whom the vhole island had once 
belonged, according to him On the arrnal of the Brythons 
they changed this to Ynjs Prvd'iin '■* MaiViain, on the otlier 
hand, maintains that tlie Cruithnc, I’r^dvn, or l‘i< ts Here them- 
selves the Celti< inliabitants of Britain, about 3t)0 n c , and ga\c 
their name to it * 

2. Classical notices. — Caesar writes that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi- 
tionally to have been born m the island itself, and 
the sea-coast by those who had crossed over from 
tlio Belg®. The latter cultivated the land , most 
of the interior tribes did not, but hi ed on flesh and 
milk and were clad in skms. All the Britons 
dyed themselves with wood. Ten and even twelve 
of them had wives in common, brotliers with 
brothers, fathers with sons; the cluldren were 
held to he offspring of hini who lirst espoused the 
viigin * . 

Docs the lost statement refer to all the Britons or onb to the 
interior tribes? Zimmer holds that the reference to ‘.UI the 
Bntons’ls a parenthesis, and that the account of the intenoi 
tribes is resumed with this statement os to nuirnage The 
interior tribes were presunialilj Piets, ixissibli Ooidels , Ciusar’s 
account of tbeur prouiisouity is probably worthless (j s (J/)) * 

Ctesar knew nothing of the tubes to the north, 
who were certainly Pictish. lIis ‘interior tribe.s ’ 
may have been Piets or Goidels, though the Goidels 
are thought by some to have hrst come to Britain 
from Ireland from the 2ud cent, onwards If the 
Piets were a Celtic people, theie must also have 
been aboriginal trib^ separate from or mingled 
with them. 

The northern tribes first came into notice during 
the time of Agricola^ invasion. Tacitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs pointed to a Ger- 
manic origin. Some of their tribes fought from 

1 Rhys and D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p 76 , J 
Lot^ Les Mabinogion^, Pans, 1918, L 273 

2 The Welsh People, ^ 79, Scottish Hevtexv, xviii 134 1. 

»A. Macbain, An Etymologioal Dictionary of the Gaelic 
hangnage'*, e v. ' Bntaln,’ ed. W. F Skene, The Uighlandera of 
Scotland'*, ExcursuB, p. 384. 

* V. 12, 14. 

®H. Zimmer, ‘Pictish Matriarchy,’ in Leahharnan Oleann, 
ed. O. Henderson, p. 23 
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chariotH, like the boutlieui liiitons. They had 
tribal assemblies, ratified 'vvith sacred rites. 
Calg^cus, tlieir leader against the Romans, speaks 
of their harvests — which points to cultivatetl lands; 
and of tlieir wives and children, without any refer- 
ence to piomiscinty Tacitus makes no lefeience 
to the custom of painting their bodies.* On the 
whok, his (’aledonians seem to differ but little 
from the sontliein tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto- 
lemy* next desciihes the various inhabitants of 
Biitaiii accoiding to tribal groujis 
South of the Forth and the CIj’de were the Otadini and 
Oadeni on the east, and on the vest the Selgovai, Novantoi, and 
liftiiinonn, the Inet cxtefiding to near the Tay On the cast 
coast, north of the Tay, were the Venlcones and Tsoxalt , vest 
of these were the Vacoinagi, then the Oaledonli and Epidii 
Along the west coast were the Cerones, Creones, Carnonacte, 
and Canni, separated from the Caledonii by the Decantie To 
the north were the Lugl, Sinert®, and Cornavii 

Ptolemy’s tribes to the iiuith of tlie Forth and 
the Tay correspond to Tacitus’s Caledonii, the 
name of the largest group with whom the Romans 
came in contact kaving been mvon to all the tribes. 
These may be regarded os Piets, since their posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Piets described by 
Bede.* I’ossibly some of the tnbes south of the 
estuaries (Selgovm, Novantae) may also have been 
Pictish. Bye. 208 the tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius speaks of the two 
nations of the Caledonii and Maiatai into which 
the names of the others were merged,* The 
Maiatai lived in the flattish region north of the 
northern Roman wall, and peihups derived their 
name from mnffh, ' a plain.’ They dwelt in that 

g art of Scotland which, according to Ptolemy, had 
een occupied by the northern portion of the 
Damnonii Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agricultuie, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 
produce of the chase, and fruits, but never ate 
nsh. They had lioises and chariots, and fought 
witli shield, sword, spear, and dagger {? a dirk). 
They had community of women, and their pro- 

S were reared as the joint offspring of each 
I community. They had a certain food a 
small piece of which sufficed a man for several 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days without eat- 
ing,® According to Herodian, they punctured 
(tatued) their bodies in the forms of animals, and 
went naked, the better to show the ornamenta- 
tion * 

Eunienius, who first mentions the Piets by name, 
says that Constantins CHloriis in A,D. 306 defeated 
the Caledonii and other Piets,* The tribes are 
again summed up comprehensively as Piets in the 
notices of the inva.sion of Roman Britain between 
the walls by them and the Scoti from Ireland or 
Wales in A D, 360, and in 364 when Piets, Scots, 
Saxons, and Atecotti invaded Roman Britain from 
dlffeient diiections. When Theodosius came to 
the rescue, the Piets aie described as consisting 
of two divisions, Dicaledonm and Verturiones, 
doubtless the e(|uivalents of the Caledonii and 
Maiatai ® 


drafted the Atecotti into the Roman army,* Piets 
and Scots returned to the attack in A,r>. 387 and 
in later years, when the Romans had finally left 
Biitain The Piets, liowever, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Forth ami the Tay, 
except partially in the district known as Manaw 
or Munann, where, later, Piets, Scots, Saxons, and 
Brythons mingled, and possibly in Galloway, 
where they may have been' indigenous. 

Manaw or Manann included the western jmrt of Midlothian, 
Linlithgow, part of Stirlingshire (where the name survives in 
Slaiiiannan), and apparently Olackmannan, which a^o preserves 
the name The part south of the Forth was known to the 
Welsh as Manaw of the Oododin ( = Ptolemy’s Votodini), to 
distinguish it from the Isle of Man or Manaw.a 

Rhys re^rds the invading Scotti from Ireland who joined 
the Ihcts Kom a d. 860 onwards as themselves Pictish, mixed 
with CeltK* Goidols. They were the Cruithni of Ulster or DAI n 
Araide Their name is cognate with Welsh yugiothr, a cutting, 
carving, or sculpture — hence the men v'ho were scarred or 
tatued This name may have been given them by the Brythonic 
Celts, and Latinized as Scotti. The later Scots who settled in 
Argyllshire came from another Irish Pictish district, Dalriada, 
which name they gave to their new habitat.* Zimmer also re- 
gards the Scotti and Atecotti as non-Aryan people of Ireland, 
comiuered by the Irish Celts * Moebain regards the Scotti as 
Goidols, and their name as Qoidelic= ‘ tatued men,’ Gael ggath, 
•to lop off,’ O It. gcothatm ‘ It was tiieir own name for tlietn- 
selves.’ * Skene also regards them as distinct from the Piets, and 
their region of Dalnada in Ireland as one of tiieir earliest settle- 
ments among tiie Ulster Piets ® 

The Atecotti were a non Celtic folk, the Piets of GalIov.a>, 
Bede’s Niduan, and possibly Ptolemy’s Novantao and Selgovse 
Their name means ‘ the old or ancient race ’ ’This is Kh> s’s 
opinion 7 Skene regarded them as a people from Ireland settled 
in Dalriada, bnt later considered them as inhabiting the district 
between the Roman vails ** 

After the settlement of the Soots in Dalnada, 
which thev took from the Piets early in the 6 th 
cent.,* and the Saxon invasions the ihcts oi Cale- 
donians occumed all Scotland north of the Firths 
of Forth and Tay,*® except the region of Argyllshire 
and, later, the W. Isles, They partially occupied 
the distiictof Manau, and vere perhaps also found 
in Galloway. The reniaindei of soutliein Scotland 
was occupied by Brythons and Saxons.** 

3 . Traditions about the Piets.— In accordance 
with a tendency in mediajval Celtic legends to 
connect laces, tnbes, or heroes with classical or 
Biblical personages and regions, the Piets weio 
derived from Scythia. The Welsh tiadition, as 
found in the Brut of Layamon, represents the 
Piets as coming from Scythia uith their king 
Roderic to Alban (Scotland), where the 3 were 
defeated and Roderic was slain. Their conquerors, 
the Britons, gave them a district in Ireland (Caith- 
ness, according to Layamon), but refused them 
their daughters in mai riage. Hence they obtained 
women or the Gwdyl (Goidels) from Ireland. Their 
ile.scendants are the Scots or the Gwydyl Ffichti 
( = Goidelic Piets), who now through tne&e women 
speak Ireland’s speech.** 

The IrUh tradition is found in three forms. In 
one of these the children of Gleoin (Gelonus), son 
of Ercol (Hercules), took possession of the Orkneys. 
Thence they were dispersed, but Cruithne seized 
the noith of Britain, and his seven sons — Caith, 
Ce, Cirig, Fib, Fidach, Fotla, and Fortrenn — 
divided tne land into as many parts. Five others 


Rhys haa show n that Verturiones is the Latin form of a Celtic 
word which ^poare later os the name of the Ihctlsh district of 
‘the men of Fortrenn ’ (Strathearn and Menteith) Fortrenn is 
probably the gen of Fortrlu or Polrtnu, which again is found 
In Fothreve (Kinross and Clackmannan) On the whole, this 
corresponds to the region of the Maiatai Dicaledonro suggests 
the people of the two Oaledomas - the regions divided by the 
lochs from Inverness to Fort William.# Of Ptolemy’s name for 
the ocean to the west of Scotland, AovijxaAijSAviof. 

Claudian says that Theodosius drove the Piets 
into their own region of Thule ; the Scots retired 
to Ireland, the Saxons to the Orkneys, while he 

1 Agric 11 f , 27, 31 2 Geoa. ii 8, 3 HE iil 4 

* Ixxv. 6. * 7b. Ixxv. 6, Ixxvi. 12. 

« iii 14. 7 Panegyricu* Comtantino, 7 

* Amtnianus Marcellinus, xx, 1, xxvf, 4, xxvil 8, 9, 

" Celtic Britain*, pp 96, 162, 322, Welsh People, pp, 12, 102 


1 viil. 26, cf Jerome, adv. Jovian ii 7, lor the Atecotti in 
Gaul 

2 Skene, Chronicles, pp Ixxxi, evil, cxv , Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*, n 166 

» Celt Britain*, pp. 64, 240, 248 ff , 270 f., WeUh People, p. 
101 * 

* Zimmer, p 26 

* Kxcursus, in Skene’s Highlanders^, p. 386. 

« Skene, Celtic SootlandS, L 187 f, 1931, IIighlandA^, n. 
10 ( , Chronicles, p clx f wr • 

7 Rhys, Celtic Britain*, pp, 91, 94, 118, 222, 235, 240, 281, TFe&A 
People, p. 102 ; Bede, 1^/* of St. Crithbert, 11 For the Niduari 
see also Skene, Celtic Scotland^, i 133. 

* HuihlanderS^ p 10, Celtic Scotland^, i,99, 102 
2cf. Bede, HE 1. 1. 8 ; Skene, Chronicles, p. cviii. 

1 # Cf, Bede, HEW 26, lor the Forth as the southern boundary. 
1* Cl, Nennius, Hist. Bnt 2 ; Bede, HE iii 6 ; cf 1 71., v. 28. 
12 Skene, Chronicles, pp 122 f , 166 f ; cf. Rhys, Celtic Bntain*. 
p 24% lor 'Gwydyl Mditl.’ 
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of the Cruithneach went to France, and there 
founded Pictavis. Thence they came to Eiin, but 
were driven forth.* In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, children of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavis, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba. Drostoa, their Drmd, 
ordered that the wounded should batlie in the milk 
of seven score white cows, and the poison of the 
weapons woul^ not hurt them. They now gained 
|)ower in Ireland, but Heremon drove* them out, 
giving them as wives the widows of the men 
drowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
I’hey now acijuired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
however, remained in Ireland. Spells, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The^metrical 
version of this legend says that they acquired their 
name ‘Picti’ from tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wives they swoie that from 
the mother should descend the right to the sove- 
reignty.* A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) to 
the Britons of Fortrenn to fight the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives w'ere obtained from Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon that the regal succession should 
always be on tlie mother’s side.* 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Piets are so called from picto corpore, 
because they are marked with various figures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are so 
called because they come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Scots, Pharaoh’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of the world, the Britons having 
come to Britain in the third age. The people of 
Scythia have white hair — hence they are called 
Al’bani— and from them the Piets and Scots origin- 
ate Ciuidne, father of the Piets dwelling in this 
island, reigned 100 years, and had seven sons — 
Fib, Fidach, Floclaid, Fortrenn, Got, Ce, and Cir- 
cinn * 

Gildos, who appears to regard the region north 
of the Forth and the Tay as an island, mentions 
the Piets as a ‘ transmarine ’ people who, with the 
Scots, invaded ‘^Boman Britain. They came from 
the north -north -east (‘ab aquilone”), the Scots 
from tne west-north-west (‘a circio’) When they 
were ultimately driven from the region between 
the walls, they settled in the north of the island.® 
Nennius brings the Piets from the Orkneys, whence 
they occupied a third of Biitain up to his own day.® 
Beae brings them from Scythia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the northern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), giving them wives on 
condition that, when any difficulty shwild arise, 
they should choose a king fiom the female royal 
race rather than the male — a custom observed 
among the Piets ‘ to this day.’ * 

The origin of the Piets fiom Scythia or Thrace 
18 purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may be regarded as equally so— an 
{etiological myth to account for the Pictisfi succes- 
sion. The Goidolic name for the Piets being 
Cruithnc, an eponymous Cruithne was regarded as 
tb^ir ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
ijfcottish Pictavia or Cruithentuaith was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
KOM^Fib . Fife and Fothreve ; Fortrenn : Fort- 
I’CTin (Strathearn and Menteith); Fodla: Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Gowrie ; Ciicenn: Maghcircin = 

1 Irish additions to Nennius (Skene, Chronicles, p. 281). 

« 76 pp 32, 40 3 76 p 46 * , 

* 76* p. 8 f. This is perhaps derived from the Ongtnet of 
Isidore of ScvUle^ ix 2 103, who gives ‘Scot!’ for ‘I’lotl’ in 
explaining the origin of the name from tatuing. 

® (is Exeidio Bntanmee, i 11, 19. 

«i lOf. 7 HE i. 1,7 


Mearns and Angus ; Cait CaithncsH (Cathenosia). 
Fidach and Ce have no nominal equivalents. 

The regions unaccounted for are Mar and Buchan, and 
Moray, Argyll being included in Dalriada The legend must 
therefore have arisen after the occupation of Dalriada by the 
Scots 

The fact that theie were Cruithni, or Piets, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account fof the 
varying traditions of their corning first to Ireland 
or first to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Irish and Scottish Cruithni were governed by the 
same kings to the number of thiity.* 

4. Who were the Piets?— Rhys regards the 
Piets as the non-Aiyan (Ivernian) aboiigines, dis- 
possessed by the incoming Goidels, whose language 
they adopted, although tliey gieatly outnunibered 
them. The Goulels were, however, profoundly 
modified by them in language, race, and customs 
Having driven the Ivernians before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there was an amalga- 
mation of the Goidelic and Ivemian elements, and 
‘the term Goidelic should strictly be confined to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non -Aryan 
language in possession of the country when the 
Brythons auived.’* Befoie Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, it was ‘loaded with words bon owed from 
Celtic’ — Goidelic and Brythonic— but it also modi- 
fied Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech.* Zimmer also regards the noi them 
Celts as liaving become Goidelic in speech at an 
early period, while the southern Piets adopted 
Biythonic speech.® 

nic traces of alleged Pictish (uon-Celtic) speech are scantj , 
but Khys professed to find them m the Ogam inscriptions of 
the north, and at first equated it with B.as<iue — an opinion after- 
wards abandoned But he still adhered to the theory of its 
non-Aryan character, and continued to challenge the upholders 
of tlie Picte as Celtic to prove that the punctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunasting in Shetland is Celtic 'Ttocuhetts- 
ahehhtmnnn-hcovvei v-nehhtonn ’ The challenge seems a safe 
one, for, as Lang sajs, it is ' not merely non-Aryan, hut non 
human! or not correctly deciphered ’S 

Rhys also finds non-Aryan traces in Celtic 
nomenclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, ar^es as to its existence from names like 
MacCon, ‘Hound’s son '—the name of a legendary 

E rrnce whose rule extended from Ireland to Britain. 

lence ‘MacCon may, peihaps, he regarded as 
representing the whole non-Celtic race of these 
islands.’ Totemism, however, may have been 
Aryan, and a personal name is not evidence of 
r/an totemism. He also argues for the non-Aryan 
character of the Piets fregn thoir custom of succes- 
sion through the mother, trfices ci which he also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology * Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
succession through the female line, as well as the 
classical references to proiuiscnity in the Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Iiish saga, os point- 
ing to non-Aryan mamage relations. In the case 
of the sagos, the Celtic invaders of Ireland being 
in a minority, the ahoiiginal customs would not be 
changed at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.* 

Skene’s whole theory of the history of the Piets 
is connected with his opinion that there were tw o 
divisions of them, eventually distinguished as 
northern and southern Piets. This is haseil on 
Bede’s statement that the northern Piets wen® 
separated from those of the south by ‘steep and 

1 ' Tract on the Piets,' Skene, Chronicles, p 820 
3 0. H Read, Guide to the Antuj of the Bronze Age, Bnt 
Museum, London, 1904, p 22. 

»Rhys, Celtie Bniarn*, pp, 263 f., 268 f., 276, Welsh People, 
pp 18f., 19. 

* P. 11. 

» Proe Soo. Antig Scotland, x\ui (1892] 203 ff , xxxit [1808] 
324 fl.; A. Lang, llist. of Scotland, Edinburgh. 1900, i. 49J. 
For an attempted translation see Nicholson, p 71 f 
flRhya, Cehta Britain*, p. 266 ff , Welsh People, pp. 1611 
86fr , 66 ff. 

7 Zimmer, p. 28 ff. 
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rugged mountains,’ ^ but such a distinction as 
Skene asserted is probably fallacious. His 
‘ northern Piets ’ were Gaelic in race and language ; 
the ‘southern Piets’ were also Gaelic, but, the 
Damnonii between the Forth and the Tay, who 
‘ belonged to the Cornish variety of the British 
race,’ having been incorpoiated with them, they 
ill trounced a British (Cornish) element into their 
language. The Damnonii are the Britons of 
Fortrenn.* 

Skene’s ainfunients for the Piuts as Qoidclic in race and 
lan^uaife nuiy be Hiinunan/ccl as follows (rt)The Welsh dosijr- 
uatTon for the Piets, Owvdyl t'flchtl, shows that, since all 
Goidels were called Uwydyl by the Welsh, the Plots were thus 
assigned to that race The term, however, is not an early one, 
nor Is Ffichtl the regular rendering of Picti In Welsh 3 (6) St. 
Coluniba’s occasional but not constant use of an interpreter 
while preaching to Piets was necessary because the difference 
between PiotiA and Irish resembled that between Breton or 
CXirnish and Welsh, which arc not always mutually intelligible 
The difference may none the less rather have resembled that 
between Irish and Welsh (c) Oaedio was spoken in Galloway 
at a late day, and in the 12th cent Richard of Hexham and 
Reginald of Durham called the Gallwegians Piets * As to this 
It should be noted that there was an early Brythonic clement 
in Galloway, but the district had boon ovornin by Goidels, 
which accounts (or the predominance of Gaelic there. The 
name Piets may have tieen given to them by those English 
writers on account of the peculiarity of their language 
(df Many Pii tiali personal names In the lists of kings are of 
Insh form ; others show a mixture of Brythonic, Gaelic, and 
Teutonic. The last is aocounted for by the sway of the Angles 
over the Picta inccitaln districts; the Brythonic element came 
from the ‘ Britons of Fortrenn ’ (the Damnonii), who spoke a 
dialect akin to Cornish (e) When the place-names are studied 
according to strict rule, the geriena term* show no Cymric 
element In the districts occupied by the Plots Thus ‘Pen’ 
does not occur north of Forth and Clyde. (/) Legend attributes 
a Ooidelic speecli to the Piets, acquired hy them from the 
Irish women whom they married® This, howeier, only 
sugmsts that the Piets once sjxike some other language, or 
perhaps some other Celtic dialect 

Nicholson is also of opinion that Pictish was a 
language virtually identical with Irish. Ho holds, 
however, timt the loss of Indo-Knio]>enn p was 
comparatively late in Goidclic dialects— Pictavian, 
Seijuanian, Belgic, Menapian, proto-Insh, and 
proto-Pictish— but that/) was lost m literary or old 
tush. P in Celtic speech is therefore not always a 
mutated qu or h, but may be original and a sign of 
Goidelic occupation. Insular Piotish, like Pictavian 
in Gaul, was a Goidelic dialect with p preserved to 
historic times. Highland Gaelic is descended from 
Pictish, not from the Insh speech of the Dalnodic 
Scots, who did not conquer the Piets The word 
‘Pict’ IS deiived from a xooi peik-, * tatu,’ with 
IE/) preserved. He also holds that the Belgi 
were Goidels, and are fmind not only in Gaul and 
Biitain, but also in Iiefand. They are the Fir 
Bolgs of Irish legend, and, with the Fir Donmann j 
( = tiie Damnonii) and Fir Gal6om (Piets), were 
Goidels who preserved /). The Kyniry or Bry thous 
of other writers— Gaulish, Welsh, Coinish, and 
Breton — were the first Celtic arrivals in Biitain 
Then came the Goidels, who drove the Kymry into 
the interior in pre-Roman times, where later 
Cmsar found them.® If, however, this order of 
occupation— the opposite of that usually accepted 
— is true, it is difficult to account for the presence 
of Goidelic Piets in Scotland, where piesumably 
the Kymry would have retired befoie tiiem. 

Whatever may be said of these views, it is certain 
that neither Skene nor Nicholson sufficiently faces 
•the fact that, lightly or wro?»gly, the early notices 
of the Piets regard them as differing from the Scots 
in origin, language (dialect), and the matter of the 
kingship. 

' Bede, UE ili. 4. s Celtic Scotland^, I 231 

»Cf Macbain, in Skfne’s Htghlandere^, p 408, Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*, p 242. 

* Skene maintams that the language of Oildas shows that 
Piets remained in the region between the walls after the last 
incursion, and that Bede’s Niduarian Pict8=* Piets of QaUoway 
(Chroniclef, p, ovlii, Celtic Scotland^, i 133). 

»See Skene, Four Anetcnt Books of Wales, 1 oh 7ff , CeR»c 
Scotland*, i. 194 ff. 

8 Nicholson, Keltu! Researches, p 110 f 


Some writers are of opinion that no Goidel 
occupied British soil except fiom Ireland. Mac- 
bain regards the Piets, the Caledonii of Tacitus, 
the Pretanoi of Pytheas, as the first Celtic in- 
comers to Britain, c. 600 b.c. They were ‘a 
Celtic-speaking people, whose language differed 
both from Brk tonic and Gadelic, but at the same 
time only differed dialectfcally from the Gaulish 
and Brittonic tongues.’ Their language, unlike 
Goidelic, was of the p class of Celtic speech, 
and they were driven west and north by the 
incoming Belgi. They were thus Ceesar’s abori- 
gines of the interior. 

Maobain shows that Skene’s philologrioal arraments tor Pictish 
=Qoldeho are defective. Bede speaks of the various dialects 
or langna)f/ss spoken in Britain —those of the Angles, Britons, 
Piets, Scots, and Latins. Pictish was thus different from both 
Brythonic and Gaelic. Again, the Crnithni of Ulster were 
Pictish incomers from Scouand who had become Qaelio speak- 
ing. The Irish looked upon them as a people different from 
themselves. The classical names from the Pictish area are 
mainly Celtic, and a third of them are nearer Brythonic than 
Gadelic 'The lists of Pictish kings are ‘decidedly British in 

J ihonetics * Place-names m the Pictish region, excluding the 
sles, Caithness, and Sutherland, which are largely Norse, show 
a veneer of Gaelic, since the Scots imposed their language as 
well as their rule on the Piets, but they are ‘ very different from 
names on Gadelio ground— Ireland and Dalnada.’ ‘The pre- 
fixes aber and pet, unknown to Gadelio, are found from Suther- 
land to the Forth.’ The former is often superseded by Gaelic 
inner, the latter by baite i Skene regarded aber, inbner, and 
cumber or eymmer as originally common to both branches of 
the Celtic language, retained In some dialects, obsolete in 
others ; a but it is surely significant that aber does not occur in 
Argyll (Dalnada) 

Other Celtic scholars, Windisch • and Stokes, 
also legard Pictish as Brythonic rather than 
Goidelic. Stokes, after collecting and examining 
all the known Pictish words down to the jieriod of 
the Irish annalists, comes to the following con- 
clusion . 

‘ The foregoing list of names and words contains much that 
is still obscure , out on the whole it shows that Pictish, so far as 
regards its vocabulary, is an Indo-European and especially 
Celtic speech. It^honetics, so for as wo can ascertain them, 
resemble those of Welsh rather than of Irish ’ < 


D’Arbois de Jubainville identifies the Cniithni 
of Irish legend, who fought against the Fir Fidga, 
uith the Brigantes, a British tribe located oy 
Ptolemy also in the south-east of Ireland. Their 
Druid Trostan has a name akin to that of the 
Arthurian Tristan. The Fir Fidga are the Mananii, 
a tribe identical with the Belgic Menapii* The 
Brigantes, inhabitants of Britain (Prydyn), were 
called Cruithni = Pritanicos, by the Irish.® 

Wheie philological experts are so much divided 
ou the question of language, it is clear that it 
cannot be regarded as settled. If, however, the 
Piets were a non-Celtio race, they could not have 
remained so unmixed with their Celtic conquerors 
as Rhys’s theo^ demands. And, again, granting 
that they were Celtic — Goidelic or Brythonic — such 
incoming Celts must have been numerically small 
comnared with existing aboriginal tribes, which 
would again imply a mixture of races. Whatever 
the Piets were, it appears certain that they either 
adopted or retained Celtic speech. 

C Pictish customs. — (a) Painting and fatuing. 
— CoDsar says that all the Britons dyed themselves 
with woad ; ® and Herodian says of the northern 
tribes (the Piets) that they tatued themselves with 
coloured designs and figures of animals of all 
kinds, and did not wear clothing, in order tK. 
these might be seen.^ The custom is also ascribed 
to them by Duald MacFirbis as an explanaticn of 

1 Macbain, In Skene’s Highlanders*, p. 889 ff., Transfq/'F* 
Oaetic Soe, of Inverness, xl. {1884'86] 267 ff. 

* Celtic ScoUand!*, I 222. 

* ‘ Keltische Spracben,’ in Ersch and Gruber, AUgememe 
EneytdopUdxe 

4 ^nguistic Value of the Irish Annals,* Trans of the Philo- 
logical ill. [188S-90] 392 

8 H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Celtes, Paris, 1904, pp. 26, 
60 ; cf Les Drutdes, do. 1906, p. 87 

*de,BeU Gall v. 14; cf. PUny, ^TfiTxxii 1. 

7 HeVodian. iU. 14. 8. 
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their name : a Crmthneach, or Piet, is one who 
takes the forms, or cruths, of beasts, birds, and 
fishes on his face and body. This probably repre- 
sents a tradition in Irelana. Far earlier Isidore of 
Seville explains the name Scotti as derived from 
their custom of tatninj?, and this explanation of 
the name Picti is given in the Pictish Chronicle 
(see § 3). Tatuing may have been common to all 
Celtic tribes at one time, and Ciaudian personifies 
Britain as a woman with tatued clieeks.* Faces 
^depicted on Gaulish coins have marks on thorn 
Vhich ajljiear to be tatu marks.® Probably no 
great distinction need be drawn between painting 
and tatuing. Among other peoples these customs 
are ornamental, aie used to produce a frightful 
appearance, or have totemistic significarJje. Hei- 
odian and Caesar associate the British custom with 
the first two of these lespectively, but they were not 
likely to connect it w'ltli totemism if that existed 
in Britain. There is no reason to believe that 
tatuing was peculiai to the Piets among British 
tribes. 

(6) Descent through wiomen.— The community of 
women ascribed by Cmsar to all the British tnbes 
(or, according to Zimmer, to those of the interior), 
by Dio to the Caledonians, by Strabo to the Irish 
(along with incest), and by the interpolator of 
Solinus to the people of Thule (Shetland), and, in 
the Hebrides, to the king, who was not allowed to 
possess a wife, but borrowed such women as he 
wanted, is regarded by lihys® and Zimmer^ as a 
non-Aryan practice among people in Scotland and 
Ireland who were not Colts, t.e. the Piets, and as 
explaining the peculiar Pictish law of succession 
thiough women. Mac bain also regards this suc- 
cession as non- Aryan, but adopted by tlie Piets 
(Celts) from the allorigines whom they conquered.® 
It 18, however, most unlikely that the Piets, 
whetlier Celtic or not, who had advanced beyond j 
savagery and whose general customs differed but j 
little from those of known Celtic tnbes, had such 
absolute community of w'omeu as these classical 
writers describe. We may regard it (1) as fabu- 
lous, since it is difficult to see how a society based 
on the matriaichato could indulge 111 such promis- 
cuity as Ca'sar’s words denote, or (2) as a mistaken 
interpretation of marriage customs with which the 
Komu,ns were unfamiliar. Nor need we suppose 
with Zimmer that promiscuity and incest incidents 
in Irish sagas are necessanly non- Aryan customs 
surviving after the Celtic conquest. They have 
parallels m all mythologies and all societies. As 
to the Pictish succession witli which these cnstom.s 
are said to be connected, we find from the lists of 
Pictish kings that brothers by the same mother 
succeeded each other — ‘ not an unusual feature in | 
male succession ’ ® — but no son succeededihis father, 
who wa-s sometimes a foreigner. When brothers 
failed, ^ho succession went to a sister’s son or to 
the nearest male relative on the female side. This 
explains Bede’s statement cited above (§ 3). Bede 
does not make the succession through women 
absolute ; succession through males took place up 
to a certain point. All this lias been explained as 
an instance of the matriarchate, and tlierefoio non- 
Aryan. Lang, however, notes that woids exist in 
Greek denoting kinship on tlie mothei’s side.® It 
lias also perhaps been assumed too ha,stily that 
the evidence points to the matriarchate. In 
nf»rt)iem Welsh law, when a woman married a 
bcranger, her son had a right to the inheritance of 
her father, because ‘ the strangei, entering the 

1 in < Cont. StUveh u. 247 f. , cf. his reference to the tatued 
figures fading from the cheek of the dying Pjet • _ 

!i Nicholson, p 150, and In ZeUtehr fUr celtxscht Phtwlugit, 
iJi [1900)382. 

» Celtie Britain*, p 66 4 p 27 . 

» Excursus, Skene’s Highlandtrt'^, p. 401. 

8 Skene, Celtic Scotland^, i. 288. 7 Hitt, of Saotlcfid, 1. 4. 


family, brought to it strength, and the ncjihew, 
son of the stranger, became the continuator of the 
grandfather, in some sort his son.’ ‘ In Ireland by 
special favour right of inheritance was given to 
a daughter’s or sister’s son bom of a stiangei. 
j Accordingly, d’Arbois de Jubainville explains 
Bede’s statement by the astonishment caused to 
Anglo-Saxons by the law of inheritance allowed 
by Celtic custom in the case of sons of daughters 
in concurrence with their cousins, sons of sons. 
Tlie Piets had not a law of inheritance differing 
from that of the Irish or Welsh, and the facts do 
not lequire to be explained by the matriarchate.* 
Already, too, the importance of the sister’s son is 
seen in ancient Celtic history, where, in 400 B C., 
King Ambicatus placed each of his sister’s sons at 
the head of an aimy, the one conquering Bohemia, 
the other N. Italy.* D’Arbois de Jubainville’s^ 
explanation, however, hardly covers the anomalies 
of the list of Pictish kings, if that is to be regarded 
as in any way authentic. In Irish and Welsh 
sagas, where divine gioups are called after the 
mother, or where gods and heroes have often a 
matronymic, while the father’s name is omitted, 
we may have sometliing analogous to the Pictish 
succession — some custom perhaps akin to the 
matriarchate.® But this is so deeply embedded in 
Celtic myth that we can hardly imagine that it is 
all borrowed from hypothetical non -Cel tic custom, 
as Rl^s maintained.® 

6. Religion of the Piets.— Neither the classical 
observers nor the biographers of saints who 
laboured among the Pictish tnbes discuss the 
native religion. As far as the latter are concerned, 
Allred in his Life of St. Ninian speaks of the 
southern Piets worsliipping deaf and dumb idols* 
— a vague statement. Adamnan speaks of the 
northern Piets as possessing Druids who extolled 
their own gods as more powerful than the God of 
the Christians.® Their magical acts resemble those 
ascribed to Irish Druids, and Adamnan does not 
appear to know any difference between Pictish and 
Celtic Druids lie refers to the fountain which St. 
Columba fomul in Pictlaml, ‘ famous among this 
heathen people and woi shipped as a god ’ The 
saint blessed it and caused ‘ tlie demons ’ to depart 
from it for ever.® The cult of wells was common 
among the Celts and is almost universal. If the 
Piets weie a Celtic folk, their religion may be 
estimated from what is known of Celtic religion 
elsewheie (•'Ce art. Celts). Bede says that the 
southern Piets, i.e. tlutse tribes dwelling in the 
region immediately north of the i®orth, were con- 
verted to Christianity by St Ninian ® This must 
have been about the beginning of the 5th century. 
The tribes beyond these, the so-called northern 
Piets, were conveited by St. Coluruba and his 
followers, (’olumba encounteied the Druids of 
King Brude at Inverness, and preached to and 
baptized the king and many of his people in the 
latter half of the 6th century.®* 

7. Later history of the Piets.— The history of 
the Plots from the 7th cent, to the time of Kenneth 
MacAlpm is one of inteinecine feuds, strife with 
the Scots of Daliiada and with the Angles. The 
usual view has been that eventually Kenneth 
MacAlpm, king of the Dalriadic Scots, overcame 

1 D’Arbola de Jubainville, La Fanulle celtique, Paris, 190^ 
p. 70. 

s lb. p. 69 , cf. art iMiKaiTAKCB (Celtic), vol. vii p. 299*. 

8 Livy, V. 34 

4 J. A MacOuIIooh, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Erlin- 
bui^h. 1911, p 222. 

• Rhya and Bryniuor- Jones, Welsh People, pp. 16, 86 f. 

• Ailred, Life of S Ninian (‘ Historians of Scotland ’ senes, 
V ), Edinburgh, 1874, p 15, 

7 Adamnan, Life eg S Cofumte (‘Historians of Scotland’ 
senes, vi.X Edinburgh, 1874, bk 1 . oh. 27, bk. if. ohs. 88 , 86 . 
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• Bede, HE Ui. 4 , cf Ailred, loe oit 
18 Bede, US iil. 4 , Adamnan, passim 
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the Piets, and luled over them as king of the 
Scots, or, accoiding to tlie 10th cent. Pictish 
Chronicle, extiipated them — an obviously absurd 
statement But Skene, following Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aengns MacFergus, 
the Pictisli king from 731 to 761, defeated the 
Scots and took Dalnada, which now became a 
PictiSli province In 832 Alpin, of Scottish race 
by paternal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
Pict by maternal descent, as king of the Scots 
fought the Piets and Avas defeated. His son 
Kenneth eventually obtained the throne of tlie 
Pictish kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foreign invasion. The events are rather to be 
legarded as a war of succession ; Alpin and 
Kenneth had a claim through maternal descent to 
the throne and weie supported in that by a paity 
^among the Piets and by the remains of the Scots 
of Dalriada. The Piets, a Gaelic-speaking people 
like the Scots, weic not conquered, and sufleied 
no change of language. Theie was a more or less 
silent 1 evolution, a mere matter of succession 
according to Pictish law, and the modern High- 
landers leprosent the older Picts.^ Nicholson 
urges similar views, and points to the unsubstantial 
nature of the evidence for a Scottish conquest of 
the Piets (the fact that Alpin and Kenneth are 
names borne previously by Pictish, never by 
Dalnadic, kings), to the improbability of the 
Pictish nation ueing conquered by their Scottish 
subiects, as well as to the fact that the Annals 
still describe Kenneth and his successors as ‘rex 
Pictorum.’ Thus the position is somewhat ana- 
logous to the change uhich set James vi., a 
Scottish king, on the English tin one There was 
no conquest of the English in this case or of the 
Piets in the other case.’ These views have been 
strongly combated by Macbain, wlio insists that 
the documents are not nghtly handled, and that a 
wiong value is put upon some of them. He shows, 
c q , that, though Aengns conquered Dalnada, 
the Annals insert tins significant note, ‘ wane of 
Aengus’s kingdom ’ Yet the conquest of the Piets 
cannot ho clearly explained from our pieseut 
matennls. There liad been dynastic wars — 
attempts to break the Pictish rule of succession. 
The Scots were aggiessive, and superior in culture, 
and eventually tlieir Gaelic speech both m Pictlaml 
and in Stiathclyde ‘wiped out the oiiginal Pictish 
and British ’* 

The pioblcm involved lieie is entuely one of 
evidence drawp from ollscure documents and of 
piohahility, while the view adopted of the original 
Pictish tongue, Brythoinc or Goidelic, must neces- 
sarily affect the results. Whatever theoiy is 
followed, it is certain that there must bo a laige 
Pictish admixture among the Scottish people in 
the i^ion north of the Eoitli. 

8. The Piets in folk-tradition.— With the disuse 
of their name in connexion with actual peoples, 
the ‘ Piets ’ or ‘ Peclits ’ came to be associated in 
folk-tradition with megahthic lemains and large 
buildings and •with myths of their origin From 
being a liistonc folk, tliey became a inysteiious 
people, more or less supernatuial, and usually 
con.sideied as of small statuie 

l'‘PeLht’ in Shetland is synonyvnous with ‘dwarf ’,4 In 
Aberdeenshire ‘ pieht’ ineans ‘a small person,’ and in the south 
of Scotland the ‘pegha’ aro regarded as dwarfs, ‘unco wee 
bodies, but teirible Htronit‘ — their immense strength being 
necessary on any theory of their liaving been able to move 
easily the large stones of nrchsoological remains, etc , attrilnited 
to them Hence D MacRltchie regards the Piets as a former 
dwarf race in Scotland, equivalent to the fairies of popular 

i Celtic Scotland^, i 276 ff 2 Nieholsoii, p SOfif 

* Macbain, Excursus, in Skene’s if 387 f, 402, 

Trans, of the Qaelie Sue of Inverness, xxi, [1806-97J, art j 
‘ Plots,’ InOhambers’s Encyclopcrdui, London, 1891, viil. 107 f 

<>860 an amusing instance of this in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 1 
U'a/fsr Scott, ch 29, and Scott’s Pirate, note 1 I 


belief 1 (see art. Fairt, § 6 ). That the Piets were not a small race 
is prov ed by what Tacitus says of the Caledoiiii. nor is there the 
slightest scrap of historical evidence for the theory The so- 
called ‘Piets’ houses’ or 'earth houses’— low underground 
passages terminating in one or more chambers — nera not 
indicate that they were constructed or used by people of small 
stature. Thoir position necessitated a constricted height, 
they wore probably store houses or hiding-places like those 
described by Taq'.tus {Genn. 16) among the Germans of his 
da}', and not regular dwolling-pkces, since they are generally 
associated with remains of surface dwellings. Scattered 
over the Pictish area in Scotland, and perhaps of post-Roman 
date, they may quite likely have been cojjstiucted by the 
Plots, in which case the tiadition of their origin would be 
authentic. ^ 

Geneially speaking, however, the tiadition 
which asciihes all mjstoiiousor largo stiuctures to 
the Piets {e.g., Glasgow Cathedral) is analogous 
to wide-ispread traditions elsewhere in which the 
origin of megaliths and colossal lemains is asciibed 
to fames, dwarfs, giants, the devil, Cyclops, etc 

l.irKKviiTRR —The classical sources have been referred to in 
the artulc, the post-classical sources are collected In W F 
Skene, Chiontdes of the I'lcts, Chronicles of the Scots, and 
other Eailu Meimrials of Scottish History, Edinburgh, 1807 
See also Bede, HE, Nennius, Historia Bntonum, Irish 
version, ed J. II Todd, Dublin, 1848 The older authorities 
are mamly • G Chalmers, Caled/mia, S vols , London, 1807-24 , 
T lanes, Eisay on ths Ancient Inhabitants of the Not th of 
Britain or Scotland, 2 vols , do 1720, new ed in ‘ The Historians 
of Scotland ’ scries, viii,, Edinburgh, 1879, J Pinkerton, An 
Enquiry into the Hist of Scotland preceding Malcolm III , 
new ed , 2 vols , Edinburgh, 1814, Dissertation an the Oitgtn 
and Progiess of the Scythians or Ooths, London, 1787 More 
modern works are J Loth, ‘Lcs Plctes d’^r^s les travaux 
r^oents,’ A de Bretagne, vi [1891] lllfl, , A. Macbain, 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language^ Stirling, 
1911, Excursus and notes in Skene, The Highlanaers of Scot- 
lana^jAo 19t>2,paper8 in 2Van« (f the Gaelic Society qf Inverness, 
E. W B Nicholson, /fefftc ffescarc/tes, Ixiiidon, 1004 ; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Britain*, do. 1908, 'The Inscriptions and Lansniage of 
the Northern Picts, ’Proo. of the Soc of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
xxvu [1892] 203 ff., ‘A Revised Account of the Inscriptions of 
the Northern Picts,’ xxxii. [1898] 324: J, Rhys and D 
Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, W F 
Skene, Chronicles (see above), The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, Edinburgh, 1808, The Highlanders of Scotland^, Stirling, 
1902, Celtic Scotland", .S vols , J<>linburgh, 1880, W Stokes, 

‘ Linguistic V.vlue of the lush Annals,’ Ttans. eg the Philological 
Society, 111 [1888-90] Wiff., ‘ Urkeltischer Sprachschatz,’ in vol 
11 of F 0 A Kick’s Vergleiehendes Wbrterbuch der indoger- 
man Sprachen, Gottingen, 1890-1009 ; W O E Wmdisch, 

‘ Keltlscne Stirachen,’ m Ersch and Gruber’s Eneyklopadie , 
H Zimmer, ‘Das Mutterrecht der Pikten.’^etfscAi derSavigny- 
Stiftung fdr liechtegesohichte, xv [1894] 209 f, tr. in Leabhar 
nan Gfeaan, ed O Henderson, Edinburgh, 1898 

J. A. MacCulloch 

PIETISM.— I. Use of the term.— (1) Pietism is 
used in a geneial sense to indicate a religioifa atti- 
tude of devotional feeling ; (2) by Hoppe, Ritschl, 
and otlicia, the teim is extended to cover all 
similai tendencies dui ing the past three centui les , 
(3) the Homan Catholic ‘pietists’ are the biethiou 
and sistcis of the pious and Chiisiian schools 
founded by Nicliolas Barre, in 1578, foi theinstiuc- 
tion of girls and boys. 

As a proper name, however, the teim belongs to 
the moveiwent which arose under Spener townids 
tlio close of the 17th century Like the term 
‘Methodist,’ it was oiiginally bestowed in con- 
tempt. 

2 . The religious life of Germany at the rise of 
the movement— The close of the Thirty Yeais’ 
War in 1648 left German Protestantism in an 
impoverished condition. The Lutheran Church 
uas mled from without by the civil governments 
of the various States, anil from within by theo- 
logians as autocratic as the papacy. Both ci^ql 
and theological rule tend more to vigilance ov^'-*- 
doctnne than to care for Christian diameter The 
lesult was that, whilst orthodoxy was never jtiore 
outwardly alive, it was never more inwardly life- 
less. The cleigy had not entirely forgotten then 
functions, it is true, but they were obsessed with 
the^jelJfef that, if there were sound doctrine, as a 
necessary consequence all else would be right, 
l.uther had placed the seat of faith in the heart, 
but emphasis had now shifted to the intellect. 

1 The Testimony of Tradition, London, 1890 
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It was held, accordingly, that, if intellectual 
knowledge (illurmnatio) ^\ele coirectly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright Luther 
had placed the Bible above dogma. The order 
vas now reveised, and a creed-bound Church 
neglected the Bible in home, school, university, 
and service. Theological controversy was both 
liequont and aciiniynious. Lay rights were 
suboidinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somowlmt better in the Reformed Church, 
and its piesbyterian form of governyiont gave a 
larger place to the laity ; but even here the taint of 
legalism and the spiiit of self-righteousness weie 
only too often in evidence 

Upon this clouded sky Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning . mcxlestly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spiead rapidly through Middle and 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the .system of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehme(o.t?.)the mystic, Johann 
Arndt, and Thoophilus Gros.sgebauer, but the 
history of Pietism proper is almost entirely bound 
up with the life, work, and personality of the two 
great leaders who together and successively gave it 
inspiration and guided its course, namely P. J 
Spener and A. H. Francke Within the span of 
theii lives may be measured the rise, the giowth, 
and at least the beginning of the decline of 
Pietism. To sketch their biograplues is therefore, 
ill the mam, to recount the history of the Pietistic 
movement. 

3. History of the movement ; lives of Spener 
and Francke.— (a) Philipp Jakob Spener, ‘the 
father of Pietism,’ was bom at Rappoltsweiler, 
Alsace, m 1636. Trained under the influence of 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
by reading Arndt’s Vom wahren Chiistenthum 
(Brunswick, 1606-09). Whilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father m Christ’ in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degree by a dispu- 
tation against Hobbes’s philosophy, he continued 
his studies at Basel, Geneva, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Legei 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex-Jesuit, combined with 
the piety, mysticism, and stiict discmline of the 
place to shape his chaiacter. At Tubingen he 
lead Grossgebauer’s Wachterstimme aus dem ver- 
wustetenZion (Frankfort, 1661). In 1663 he became 
pieacher at Stiassburg, and lectured on philology 
and history. In 1666 he removed to Frankfort as 
chief Lutheran pastor. Heie m 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previously tried at Strass- 
burg, Spener instituted his famous ‘ Collegia 
Pietatis,* first in his own house, and subsequently 
in the church. His aim was to promote fellow- 
ship and Bible study ; his means were catechizing, 
lecturing, and discussion. The name, and, accord- 
ing to Ritsehl, the idea of such gatherings origin- 
ated ill Holland, where the ‘ Collegian ts" met ‘ in 
collegia ’ for worship ; but this has scarcely been 
proved The attempt, inspired by good motives, 
was mutated, however, ana in loss capable hands, 
often indeed in the absence of all leadership, the 
Collegia gained a name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the meetings. Some were con- 
tinued despite this, and mostly became separatist 
communities which seiioiisly injured the good 
ra.ne of Pietism, 

In 1676 Spener’s Pia Desideria appeared in 
Fiankfoit. In it he advocated (1) earnest Bible 
study conducted in ‘ ecclesiolo; in ecclesia ’ ; (2) a 
lay share in Church government, as the proper 
cor.sequenee of the Christian doctrine of the dnest- 
hood of believeis ; (3) that knowledge of Christ- 
ianity 18 practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
chanty, forgivene.ss, and devotion ; (4) that> rather 


than denouucmg their enors, sympatlietic treat- 
ment should be given to unbelievers, to win them, 
if possible, to truth ; (6) that theological tiaining 
should be reorganized, and emphasis laid on devo- 
tion rather than on docti me ; and (6) that preach- 
ing should be more practical and less rhetorical, 
Spener followed up his contentions in Das geutliche 
Prtesterthum (Frankfort, 1677) and Allgvneine 
Gottesgelehrtheit (do. 1680), In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox, Spener’s inlluenee increased, 
and in 1686 he became court chaplain at Dresden. 
Here ho oft’ended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
but refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the difficulty by obtaining for Iiini the rectoi- 
shipof St. Nicholas, Berlin, with the title Consis- 
torial Inspector Here, m a court where the 
tendency was rationalistic, Sjicnei’s true piety was 
honoured and appreciated. 

In 1694 the Umveisity of Halle was founded, and 
Spener assisted in nommatmg the professors 
Spener’s coadjutor in the aflairs of llalle ^^as 
Chnstian Thomasius (1656-1728), the jurist and 

S ublicist. Thomasius is an interesting figure A 
isciple of HugoGrotius and Samuel Pufendoif, he 
bad been professor of Natural Law at Leipzig 
His views were provocative. He attacked tradi- 
tional methods m law and theology alike, advo- 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
witches and atheists, and advised mixed mainages 
lietween Lutheian and Calvinist. Denounced 
from the pulpits and forbidden to write 01 lecture, 
Thomasius had to flee to Berlin to escape airest 
Here he received a welcome, and, taking pait in 
the foimation of Halle University, became its 
rector and piofessor of Law. In legard to eccle.si- 
astical matteis, Thomasius contended that a shaip 
distinction must be made between that which is 
inward and that which is external in lehgion. 
Questions of piety and of doctrine are inwaid 
The State should theiefore leave them alone. In 
the external matters of worshij) and Church life, 
however, the State may lightly interfere, if neces- 
sary, to promote the geneial wellbeing of the 
country and to maintain peace and order. Thus 
rendeiing to Csesar and to God the things which 
weie lespectively theirs, Thomasius leconciled his 
own broad sympathies with his position as a State 
servant. Personally lie was in the main orthodox, 
holding that revealed leligion was neee.vsary foi 
salvation Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of the Pietist tempei ament, Thomasius is 
interesting as an exaiiijiile of the broader tenden- 
cies of Ills age. He maintained tordial lelations 
with Spener, though in latei life he parted from 
Francke. It is ohviou.s, however, that he had 
much m common with Pietism’s sphit of toleration 
and its undoctiinal bent, and his work at Halle 
binds his name mdisbolubly with the Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spener’s influence was creating 
lealousy. The theological faculties of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the foimer 
censuring in 1695 no few'er than 264 errors laid to 
las chaige. This thunderbolt fell liaimlessl,! , 
however, and Spener reiterated lus position in his 
Theologische Bedenkcn (Halle, 1700-02). His influ- 
ence maintained itself, and the Pietistic movemei^t 
continued to flourish. In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Spcnei’s was a qniiet, well-balanced mind. Him- 
self a profound Bible student and a charitable 
piactical man of devotion, he united Lutlier’s 
stress upon Scriptuie with the insistence which 
the Refoimed Church laid upon conduct. Strictly 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor quieti.st. He 
was not a separatist, nor di<l he desire that Pietism 
should become a separatist movement. Ritschl 
indeed dcclaies that lie was not tiuly a Pietist, 
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because ho dkl not share in the more pronounced 
developments of Pietism, such as insistence upon 
a conscious ciisis as neciessary in the process of 
salvation, and a complete breach with tlie world. 
If this IS an extreme statement, it is none the less 
true that, except for his insistence on the need for 
regeneration before a man sliould teach theology, 
and ai belief that the lestoration of the Jews and 
the fall of tile jiapacy would precede the Imal 
victory of Cluistiariity, there was little to dis- 
tinguish Sjx'nei ’s views from the orthodox Lutheran 
creed of his day. 

{b) A vqust Hermann F}nncke, the second great 
leader of Pietism, was horn at liubeck in 1663 
Losing his father at an early age, Francke owed 
Ids religions training to a godly mother. Ho 
studied at Eifurt and Kiel, where he first met 
Pietistic influences in the person of Christian 
iKortholt. He proceeded to Leipzig, wheie he 
became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, graduating in 1685 Here, with Paul Anton 
and Johann Caspar Schade, he founded the Col- 
legium Philohiblicum to enable graduates to study 
the Sciniturcs together, both philological ly and 
practically — a venture of which Spenei expressed 
apjuovnl. Francke subsequently visited Spener, 
and, ultimately returning to JiCip/ig, lecturer! to 
crowded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
arose, and Francke’s Bible College was suppressed 
and his lectures forbnhlen. He thereupon with- 
diew to a iiastorato at Eifurt, but a similar out- 
burst of opposition caused the civil authorities to 
expel him at forty-eight boms’ notice on the 
charge of turmuig a new sect Tluee mouths later, 
at tlio end of 161)1, Spener secured for him the 
unsalaried chair of Greek and Oiiental Languages 
at Halle ( whei e his colleagues were Anton, Joachim 
Lange, and Joachim Justus Bieithaupt) and a 
r>a.stoiate at tllaucha. Hero Francke remained 
for tlurty-six yoais until liis death in 1727, ex- 
changing, in 16‘J8, his former position for the chair 
of 'rheology. 

Francke was a man of real gifts, eloquent, 
learned, saintly, and indu^tnous (loi his icmaik- 
ahle philantliiopio work see below). It is said 
that, as a token of the i expect w'hu h his character 
evoked, the whole town followed his body to the 

f raveside. As a writer Francke was less alile tlian 
pener, but, besides oontioveisial pamjihlcts, he 
loft seveial works for students and some book.s of 
devotion. 

With the death of Fu.ncke the activities of 
Pietism waned* Its main power was wielded in 
N. and Middle Geimanv, out it exercised some 
influence tliioughout Europe, and especially in 
Switzei land. Ficdenek I suppoited the move- 
ment, decreeing in 1725) that all who desired 
appointments in Piussia mu.st study twm years at 
ifalle. Frederick II, w as unsymimthetic, howevei, 
and Valentin Ernst Lbsdier of Diesdeii headed an 
opposing movement M'liilu Pietusni withstowl 
this in the mam smvessfully, by the middle ol the 
18th cent, its force was laigely sfient, although the 
violence of the oiqiositioii weakened eontempo- 
raneously with the decline of Pietism. Dining the 
period of rationalism w Inch followed Pietism was 
quiescent, but its spiiit, at least, subsequently 
revived, and, in better fellowffehip with orthotloxy, 
IS not yet dead in Gorman evangelical Chinch 
life, 

A more niovlerate form of Pietism, ceiitiing in 
Wdrteniheig, flourished longei. Its leader was 
the famous Johann Albreelit Bengel (1687-1752), 
together wnth Friedrich Christoph Oetmger (1702- 
82) and others. Schaflf compares the Wnrtein- 
berg Pietists m their lelation to Lutheranism 
with the early Methodists and Anglicanism. They 
aspired to M a movement within the Church, 


holding prayer-meetings, conducted by lay leaders 
[!^iun£tnhalter), but attending church service and 
the sacraments. Unlike the Methodists, however, 
they did not entirely break away, the main body 
tending to become more churchly without being 
strict Lutherans. Some communities, like those 
of Kornthal and Wilhelmsdorf, seceded, following 
the tendency ox so many Pi^istio centres to become 
separatist. 

The reaction against rationalism unclei Baroness 
von Kriidener was inspired by Pietisflic influences, 
as was the party led by Einst Wilhelm Eengsten-* 
berg which flourished at the close of the Napoleonic 
w’ara. It was mainly distinguished by its opposi- 
tion to the scientific study of theology. But tliese 
weie nfttl>-oflect 8 . The direct influence of I’letism 
ceased by the middle of the 18th century. 

4 . General principles of Pietism ; its strength 
and weakness. — Spener’s ha-sis w'as expeiience. 
Without attacking doetrmo, lie relegated it to a 
minor place, cmpliasizing the w'lll rather than 
knowledge, and insisting that justification by 
faith must be by a faith suiiported by woiks, suen 
as lepentance, conversion, and a changevl life. A 
certain Puritan strain was manifested in the 
I*ieti.st’s condemnation of theatres, dancing, and 
such pursuits (adiaphora), and in the insistence 
that the regenerate alone weie fitted to teach 
theology— a point which, somewhat strangely, 
gave gieat offence. Some Pietists imlulged in 
niillenarian speculation ; many dabbled in mysti- 
cism ; but, in the main, Pietisni is lustly to be 
called a movement of revaluation, which tried to 
attach to regeneration and sauctifmiition as accom- 

1 >hslied facts a higher value than to justification 
>y faith as an approved theory. Pietnin has been 
de.seril)ed as the last fruit of the heart-religion 
originated m the Fianciscan movement ; and also 
a.s the last great surge of the waves of the Refoima- 
tion, and the final form of its Prote 8 tanti.sm. 
Neither description is strictly accurate. ‘Heart- 
religiou ’ did not stait with the Franciscans or end 
with I’letism ; nor aie the waves of the Reformation 
spent. Pietism was the reaction ot the spuit 
against the letter. It sprang np in piotest against 
the formalism of its day. But it lepiesents a 
pel mauent spirit, for, just as tyranny pi ovokes re- 
oellion, and licentiousneas creates a Puntan'vcac- 
tion, so will formahsin always call up some form of 
Pietism. 

The opposition to Pietism, as the lives of Spener 
and Francke reveal, was violent. It took the 
form of controversial literature, such as Imaqo 
Pirfismt (1691), floods of pamphlets, hei esy charges, 
and processes in the civU courts. Its first ground 
was doctrinal. The contemporary opponents of 
Pictisni sewied upon its antiuoctrinal, 01 at least 
undoctrinal, character, alleging that it impover- 
ished the dot trine of justification by faith by laying 
stress upon the subjective rather than the objective 
aspect of faith. They declared that Pietism was 
indiffeient to the importance of conect knowledge 
in religion, and thus uprooted all sound theology 
'riie Pietist stress upon the will offended the ortho- 
dox, who regarded the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion to be primarily 111 the illumination of 
the understanding, whereas the Pietists regarded it 
as consistjng rather in the stimulation of the wilt?^ 
The later critics, however, chiefly bimg charges of 
another character, mainly of fanaticism, thotigh 
others see in the movement a retrograde tend^nc^ 
to Catholicism. It is suggested that the subse- 
quent deterioration of Pietism was involved in its 
own principles. Its insistence upon new birth, 
separation from the world, and acute repentance 
IS alleged to have led to exaggeration and fiequent 
fanaticism. It is said to have indulged m wild 
prophecies, mysteries, bloody sweats, the formation 
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of independent coinmunitiefl, some fanatical like 
the milleiianans, others criminal. A long list of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who began as Piet- 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics aie quoted as 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
souls, and idle people supported '^hemselves by 
uttering the shibboletb of Pietism, whilst others 
committed suicide in leligioiis mania. Such ciiti- 
cisra, however, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Spener and Francke os little as 
gluttony Ind drunkenness represent the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Pietism must be judged in the form 
in which it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the raorement, not in the excesses to which it de- 
generated apart from their control. In tuis state- 
ment, however, the main weakness of Pietism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un- 
like Wesley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiated to develop unorganized and largely un- 
disciplined. He let liberty become licence, and it 
led to degeneration. Spener judged that oiganiza 
tion had killed i^irituality in the Lutheran Church, 
but among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual ratliei 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek purity in 
isolation There was also opposition, and subse- 
quently the undermining influence of the rational- 
istic movement. But tiie chief cause of the decay 
of Pietism was none the less the false individualism 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its own way. The decay of 
Pietism came when it had worn down opposition ; 
and the influence of rationalism, though hostile, 
IS least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can but conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failuie of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

5. The results of Pietism. — {a) In the Church . — 
Tliough the ciitics of Pietism allege that the 
ecclestolcB m ecclesta weakened Church organiza- 
tion and led to separatism, there is little donbl 
that Pietism tended in the mam to restore vitality 
to the Church. It sliowed afresh the importance 
of reugious experience ; it revealed the religious 
value of feeling and of practical Bible study ; it 
vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of worship and a bettei Utur^' It 
gave a fresh impetus to hymnology and rmigioua 
poetry. Paul Gerlmrdt’s hymns proved an inspira- 
tion to the Pietists, and stimulated their own 
roduction, Spener and Francke lioth wrote 
ymns, thougli Spener’s are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better known are those of J. A» Freyling- 
hausen ; whilst among the hymn-wnters influenced 
more or less by Pietism may be counted W. C. 
Dessle., B. Schmolck, J. J. Schiltz, and G. Ter- 
steegen. Although the Pietistio movement died 
out without effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aimed at seeming, its 
indirect influence tended to restoie a truer con- 
ception of religion and a more intelligent form of 
woiship, and the legacy which it left became the 
jomt property of many subsequent forms of evan- 
gelical revival. 

{b) Philanthropy . — Perhsms the most enduring 
reruit of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. Francke established 
the famous Halle schools in 1795, and the founda- 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his own house. Two yeu-rs later 
a special building was taken, which had grown at 
the time of Francke’a death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 160 orphans, and educating 
between 2000 and 8000 poor children, for the most 


part gratuitously. The system of education Mas 
both religious and technical. It embraced natural 
science, physical exeicises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one were established a 
printing press, hospital, library, farm, breweiy, 
and laboratory. A teachers’ training college was 
also added and a Bible ►Society under Karl Hilde- 
brand von Canstein. The best side of Pljtism 
is illustialed in the Halle orphanage — a work 
which gamed for it tlie support ot those to 
whom its purely religious propaganda did not 
leal. 

betism was also a pioneer in foreign missionary 
activitie.s. Frederick iv of Denmark, acting 
under the influence of Julius Lutkens, the court 
preacher, who was a friend of Spener and Francke, 
sent men to Halle for training, and asked Francke 
to lind missionaries to Danish E. Indian posses 
Hions In 1704 a mission was thus established af 
Tranquebar, and the Danisli-llalle mission le- 
ceivea the congratulations of Geoige i. of England 
The Moravian missionary movoinent also owes 
niutli of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
ancesti y. 

(c) Other movements . — The Moravians (7 w ) may 
be regarded as indirectly an ollshoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendorf was ^ener’s godson and a pupil in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary fervour which characterized the 
Moravian community, but the cmpliusis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moravians the Pietist 
influenoe came down to Schleieiiiiaclici (o.v.), and 
18 found in the insistence which Ins philosophy 
lays upon feeling. The Lutheran stiess upon 
knowleilgo, changed by Spener to emphasis tijam 
will, boeomes m Schleieriuacher a doctrine of feel 
mg, and in this sense also, despite Kitschl’s anti- 
Pietistic stnctuies, the llitBchliiin theology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked with Pietism 
by means of Moravinnism is the Methodist revival 
under John Wesley (see art Methodism) 

By a strange contradiction, the Aujldarunq, 
which represented tlie antithesis of Pietism’s re- 
ligious views, was in some pait jiiepaied by the 
Pietistio movement In the lust plate, the indi- 
vidualism of I’lctisin, which attracted the robust 
common sense of Thom asms, piopared for the 
individualism of ‘the Fkihgbteninent ’ (7 v.), and, 
m addition, the reduction of emplia.318 upon doc- 
trine provided an atmosphere of gicater freeilora. 
It IS notewoithy that Johann Salomo Sender, who 
wa« one of the forerunners of theological rational- 
ism, came from Halle, where he was professor 
m 1762. 

Through these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran down to the sea and lost itself If now the 
watercourse is dry, at least it may bo said that 
the flow was not in vam. Outw-aidly llie recoid of 
Pietism is that of a movement whuli spent itself, 
but those who take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an influence wlien it ceased to have 
an independent course as a movement. Tlie spiiit 
of PictiHin survived its body, and still lives in 
every foim of intensive and devotional leligious 
life. 
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Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. Juvnuoll), 

p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. G. I’inchks), fi 12. i 

B*ddhist(A. S. (tKDen), p. i:i. I 

PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan). 
—I. Pilgrimages in early Arabia.— A religious 
like that annually cclebiated by the heathen 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Meccah was called 
h'lu This Mord (like Heb. jn ; see, e.g.. Ex 10“ 
12“, Dt designated a periodical feast at any 
sacred place, to which the worshippers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probably there were 
, V aiious holy places in Arabia, where such tkhajj took 
place. Epiphnmufl, e q., mentions the woid ' Kyvo. 0- 
aX^aeiff {i e ‘ the hajj to the holy temple’) as being 
the Arabic name ot a month m N. Arabia. We 
may suppose that ‘ the ’ holy temple to Avhich this 
pilgrimage was made was a local sanctuary in tliat 
country, and not the distant Ka'bah at Meccah 
(cf. J. Wellhausen, Heste arah. Heidentuins^, 
p. 85). 

Only the great hrtjJ, celebrated annually by 
\aiiou.s Arabic tribes at the holy mountains of 
Miafah and at adjacent places, in the sacied 
month of Dhii’l-Unjah, has survived the ancient 
paganism, since Muhammad incorporated these 
ceremonies in a somewhat modified foim into his 
own religion. The feast took place at the end of 
the year (see Wellhausen, p. 94 11 ) and had origin- 
ally, we may suppose, a magical character. Its 
purpose in early times must have been to get a 
happy new year with plenty of lain and sunshine, 
])rosperity, and abundance of cattle and coin 
Great fires were lit at 'Arafah and Muzdalifah, 
piobably to induce the sun to shine in the new 
>ear. Watei was poured on tlie giound as a 
charm against drought (hence, probtibly, the 8th 
of Dhu’l-^Tijjah was called ‘ the day of tarwiyah,' 
i e. ‘the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- 
haps the throwing of stones at certain places in 
Min&, a relic of the primitive heathenism, was 
originally a symbol of throwing away the sins of 
the past year, and in this way a soit of charm 
against punishment and misfortune. Othoi 
theories, however, are defended by V. Chauvin 
(‘Le Jetdes pierres au nfelerinage cle la Mecque,’ 
Ann de I’ Acad, royale^'arrh^ol de Belgique, v 
11 [1902] 27:?-300; cf. M. T. Houtsma, ‘ Hct 

skonelisme en het steenwerpen teMina,’ Verslagen 
en Medcdeelingen dcj' Kon Acad, van Wetenschiip- 
pen, IV. vi. [1894] 194-217) and many others. The 
excessive hurry and noise Avhich chaiacteiized the 
1 nn from 'Arafah to Muzdalifah and fiom Muzdah- 
fah to Mina seem oiiginally to have had some 
magical meaning The three days at Mina (11th- 
13th of ]3hu’l-l;Iijjali) Avere ‘days of eating, 
drinking, and sensual enjoyments,’ according to 
Muslim tradition ; fasting during that time was 
oven forbidden — evidently as a symbol of tbe 
abundance that Avas hoped for in the following 
3 ear 

I Every pilgrim entered luion a special state of 
sacredness (tht'dm) during the hnjj. In this state 
cei tarn things, allowable at other times, Avere for- 
bidden. The muhrim (i.e. he Avho was in the state 
of thrdm) was not allowed, e 7. , to cut his hair or 
nails or to shave his head. His Avhole l>ody had to 
be left uncovered, though he might wear two pieces 
of Avlute cloth (the so-called indd and izdr). We 
can hardly doubt that the real purpose of the 
various obligations of abstinence imposed on the 
vnihrim (cf. the Hebrew Nazirite) was originally 
to bring the pilgrim into a state of magical poAU'er 
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I Christian (L. D. Aoate), p 18. 

Hebrew and Jewish ( W. Popper), p. 23. 

Indian (W-Crooke), p. 24, 

Japanese (M. Anesaki)i p. 27. 

and to strengthen the magical influence of the 
^fj ritual. * 

It must be ob-sei ved, however, that in the time 
Muhammad the original meaning of the old cere- 
monies was long foi gotten. Indeed, the feast had 
no longer much religious, but lather a commercial, 
impoitaflce for tlie contemporaries of the Prophet, 
since dining the hajj Meccah and the neighbouring 
market-places Aveie visited by the Arabic tribes,' 
even from distant countries. Evciy one could 
travel and trade then without fear, on account of 
the geneial truce between the tribes during the 
sacred months. 

Pilgrimages Avere also made in early Arabia to 
the Ka'bah, the old heathen temple at Meccah 
The most sacred spot of this sanctuary was the 
eastern corner in Avliich the venerated Black Stone 
Avas fixed, opposite the holy well of Zomzem. It 
was especially m the sacrea month of Rajab (the 
7th month of the year) that the Ka'bah was visited 
by pilgiims, who made circuits round the building 
and saenbeed lii st-born camels and sheep. Meccah 
Avas surrounded by a haram (sacred territory), the 
boundary of which Avas mai ked by stones. He avIio 
entered this sacred territory assumed the state of 
ihrdm, and would tlien pay a religious visit to the 
Ka'bah. The Avorshipping of the Meccan sanctuary 
Avas called 'ninrah (i.e. cultus, cultivation of the 
sacred building) and, as it seems, Avasnot connected 
with the annual hajj of 'Arafah. 

2, Incorporation of bajj &nd ‘umrah into Islam 
by Muhammad.— Muhammad had seen the hajj 
since his youth. When he began to preach, he 
had no reason for enjoining the old Arabic iitcs 
as a religious duty on his followers Koi in the 
revealed books of the Jews and Christians no 
divine prescripts Avere given as to tho hajj feast. 
Aftei the hijrah, however, as Muhammad hart 

f iersuaded himself that the Jews and Chllstians 
lart changed the true sense of their sacied books, 
he concluded that the Ka'bah and the litual con- 
nected with this ‘ hou.se of God ’ had belonged 
originally to the true religion, and were founded 
accoiding to tho will of Allah by Ibrahim 
(Abraham), the great prophet of tho Jews and 
Christians as well as of the Arabs. As a conse- 
quence of this theory, tlie pilgrimage to Meccah 
now becaiue a religious duty For the Muslims at 
Medlnah, in the second year after the hijrah 
Several verses of the Qur an, all relating to the 
Ka'bah and the ceremonies which must be pei- 
foinied there, were now revealed (see, e.g., ii. 185- 
199, iii 89 ff, xxii. 25flf.). 

But the unbelieving inhabitants of Meccah 
refused to admit the Miishms into the sacred city, 
and it was not till A.H. 6 that Muhammad tried to 
go Avith his followers to Meccah. The first attemjit 
failed. As soon as the Meccans heard that 
Muslims were approaching, they prepaied th^^ 
selves for stern resistance. The two parties met 
at Hudaibiyah, on the frontier of the sacred-turii- 
tory. Negotiations were opened there, and it aAs 
settled that the Muslims should return to Medlnah, 
but should be allowed to celebrate their feast 
in JMeecah the next year. According to this 
treaty, the Prophet came in a H. 7 with many 
of his followers to Meccah, and made the so- 
called 'umrat al-qadhd (i.e. ‘ the 'umrah whereby 
AAas •performed at last what was neglected till 
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this time,’ or perhaps ‘the 'umiah of the 
treaty ’) 

Since Meccah was conquered by Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the hajj, at first 
along with the unbelieving Arabs and witliout the 
Piophet liiinself. But, in A.H. 8, Qui’dn ix. 1 11' 
and 28 were revealed. In thescf veises Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be revoked, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
itho hajj. ^ All ibn Abl Talib (afterwards the fomth 
khali/ah) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the hajj of that yeai. 

Tims, in A.H. 10, all unbelieveis Mere excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from 
Mcdinah to Meccah in older to partake himself in 
the /lajj and to rofoim the old heathen ceiemonies 
into a good Muslim seivioe. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Piophct 
at tins pilgrimage— til e so-called futjjat al-wada 
(i.e. ‘the mrewell hajj,' because it took place in 
the yeai before his dcatli) 

3. Muslim pilgrimages (bajj» ‘umrah, and 
ziyftrah). — The various ceremonies of the Aleccan 
mlgi image have often been desciibed, not only by 
Alushm authois, but also by Europeans who have 
witnessed them. Moreover, the Muslim lau'- 
books contain full details about all that a pilgrim 
liM to do during the days of the hajj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccah is called in Muslim law one of 
the five ‘ mil ai s’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for eveiy Muslim ‘ who is able to make the journey 
to Meccah’ ((Qur’an, iu. 91)— for women as well as 
for men. In a few cases believers are exempted 
fiom this duty — e q , if they have not sufficient 
means to pay then expenses or to provide for the 
suppoitof then houseliolds till their return, or if 
thojoiuney to Meccah is peculiaily dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the present day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in tlie holy city from Juldah, where they are 
landed b^ the steaiiiens of vaiious countries. 
Those wlio travel overland come with one of the 
caia^ans to Meccah. The two best known caia- 
vanh in modem times are the Syiian, which conies 
from Damascus, and the Egyptian, which staits 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called mahmal, i.e. a 
camel Avith a iichly-ornamented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic Avomen used to ride upon. 
The mahmal Avas a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several mahmals often appeared at 
the hajj, every independent sul(dn or emir sending 
his OAAn caiavan to the hajj with a mahmal as a 
visible maik of Ins high dignity (see*C. Snouck 
Ilurgionie, hleUca, i, ‘29, 83 fi', 105). This custom 
Ava.s 1 eld in honour by the Turki.sh mltdns, avIio 
even continued to send the Egyptian os well as 
the Syrian caravan AAith a mahmal, though they 
had become khallfnhs of tlie Avhole Muslim teiri- 
tOlA’ 

In the iioly city pilgiims usually begin by ner- 
foiniing the ceremonies of the'«7a?aA, the so-called 
‘ little pilgi image ’ to the Meccan sanctuaries 
;^jnio8t CA'eiy pilgrim lequires the as.sistance and 
information or a Meccan guide (dalil, mutawuuf, 
or xjiaikh) to instruct him m the ritual and teach 
>;jhnoto lecite the presciibed sacied formula' The 
Muslim 'umrah consists mainly of the fcmi tolloAV- 
ing ceremonies • 

(l) Before enteniiif the haram of Meccab, the juljfnnis must 
assume the state of r^rdm, abstaininR thereafter from Aiorldly 
afTalA and devotingr themselves entirely to religrious duties 
The Inhabitants of Meccah, wlien perfoiniing an 'umrah, must 
go out of the haram Thej assume the slate of thrdyn on the 
frontier (usnalh at Tau'iin, which is therefore often called 
Tmrah) " 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the fatei^/ftho eircuit of the 
Ka bah) Ho begins at the Black Stone in the eastern corner of 
the Ka'Iiah, and walks round the temple seven times When 
passing the eastern corner, he must kiss Die Black Slone. If tiu 
crowd IS so great that ho cannot get near enough to do this, he 
must touch It with his hand or w ith a stick or must look tow ards 1 1 

(3) The next ceremony is the sa’jf (the running or circuit 

lug) between &fa and Marwah, two sacrtil places m the im- 
molate neighbourhood of the great mosque of Meccah Hafa 
and Marwah must once have been hills, which were keld m 
reverence by the Meccans In later times the soil of Mec cab 
has risen considerably and at the present day 9afa and Marwali 
hardly show .^bovo the surrounding houses. A revelation 
(Qur'an, ii 153) has corifirinod the sacred character of these 
places Starting from the pilgrim runs seven tiiue-< 

between Die two saiictuarios, in a prescribed manner, movm^ 
biM sliouldi IS 

(4) At last, arriving at Marwah, he goes to the barber there, 
wlio shaves his head ami then by ends the state of ihrdin 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must have been a sign 
that a saenflee or other religious act was performed 

The' umrah can be pcrfoimed at any time and^ 
as often as the individual Muslim likes. The 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it m the month 
of Ramadan because this is tlie special month foi 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the hajj, on the 7th of 
Dh^’l-^lJ^ah, a khatlb (‘ preachei ’), usually the 
qddi of Meccah, gives an address in the great 
mosque at Meccah to reniiiid the pilgiims of the 
ritual of the folIoAving days. Next day (8th of 
Dhu’l-Rijjah) most of the pilgrims enter noon the 
state of ihrdm for the hajj, ana depart fiom Meccah 
to 'Arafah, Avhich can he reached in about four 
hours by camel. Accoiding to the laAv -hooks, it is 
best to pass the night in Muna (formeily ^IiuJi). 
about half-way between Meccah and 'Arafah, hut 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of 'Arafah There the wukiif 
takes place on the 9th of Dhu’l-IIijjah. The 
Muslim toukiif is simply the staying or standing in 
the plain of 'Arafah foi the prescrihed time (just 
after imd-day till a little after sunset). This 
ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim hajj. 
Tlieie are no special rules for the umkiif m the 
la\A -books. The pilgrims are only waiting there 
Wellhausen thinks that this ceremony Avasof more 
importance in pagan times, and Avas perhaps a 
geneial saciihce for all the mlgrims 

After sunset the ifddhah begins (i e. the running 
from 'Arafah to Muzdalifah, half-Avay hetAAcen 
'Arafah and Muna) — according to the old heathen 
usage, Avith great hurry and noise. The pilgiims 
pass the .second night m Mu/dalifah, and many of 
them aie present at the second vnikiij there in the 
early morning. Before-^ sunrise the journey to 
Muna must he continued. * 

In Muna the great otfeiing-feast is celebrated on 
the 10th of Dhu’I-Rijjah. This day is theiefore 
called the yaum an nnhr (‘the day of slaughtt'i- 
ing ’) The sacrifice is preceded by the ceremony 
of tliioAVing seven pebbles to tlie jamrah at- 
'Akabah (i.e. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at Muna ; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masoniy 
about 8 ft high by 2^ ft. broad. The Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been perfoimcd since 
the time of Ibrahim oecause the devil (Shaitan) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw- 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the pilgrim must 
say * ‘ In the name of God, Allah is almighty ! ’ u 

The saciilice at Munft, strictly speaking, con- 
cludes the hajj, and the pilgi iin may then sliaAc 
his head. Ilut, befoie retuining to the oulinaiy 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the iawdf round the Ka'hah, followed by a -ifiy 
between Safa ami Maiwah, if he lias not aheady 

K erformeil this ceremony •on his first airival at 
leccah. It is, however, not neeessaij to peiforiii 
the tawdf and sdy on the 10th of Dlm’l-y ijiah, 
though it is a meiitoiious act. It may be done 
also on one of the following daj s 




The remaining days, the 11th, 12th, and 18th of 
Dhu’l-^ijjah, are called the three days of the 
tashrlq. The oiiginal sense of this word is un- 
certain (of. T. W. Juynboll, ‘liber die Bedentung 
des Wortes Taschrilf,’ ZA xxvii. n012] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained by later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the victims in the sun. The pil- 
CTim# should spend these days at Muna, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again throw' seven pebbles each day at eacli 
of the three (‘heaps of pebbles ’) at Mima. 

The law, liowever, allows a leturn from Muna to 
Mecc.ih on the second day, and many pilgrims 
avail themselves of this privilege. Having finished 
the hnjj, the pilgrim, before leaving Meccah, 
should perform a farewell ^awdf round Uie Ka'bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expiessly pre- 
<scnbed by Muslim law (e.j/., pilgrimages to the 
tombs of saints in vaiious countries) are generally 
called ziydrnh (‘visit’) by the Muslims. The 
ztydrah to the tomb of the Prophet at Medinah i.s 
regarded as a religious act from which many 
blessings accrue. Most of the pilgrims visit it 
before or after the hajj. 

Litkkaturr — C Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaafuelie 
feeat, Levden, 1880, ‘ fiber meine Roiae nach Mekka,’ Verfiandl 
drr Gesellach fur EnlkimiU zu Berltn, xiv [1HS7] 1.18 IT, 
Mekka, 2 vols , The lla^fue, 1888-89 (with Bilderatlas), Btlder 
aut Mekka, Leyden, 188‘), ‘ Notes sur le mouvement dii jiMeri- 
nage de la Meoque,’ JtMM xv [1911)397-413, J Wellhausen, 
lieste arabiaehe a Ueulentuma'i, Berlin, 1897, pp. 68 - 101 , T. W 
Juynboll, Handbuch dea laldnuaehen Gesetzes, Leyden, 1910, 
pp 184-168 , AH Bey el Abbasi (Badia y Ix’blich), Travels, 
Eng. tr , 2 vols , London, 1816 , J. L, Burckhardt, Travels in 
Arabia, 2 vols , do 1829 , R. R Burton, Personal Narrative 
of a Pi^mnaye to El Medinah and Meccah, do 1855-60, n , 
J. F. T. Keane, Six Months in Meccah, do 1881 , C. M 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Veserta, Cambridge, 1888, i ; 
H von Maltxabn, Metne Wallfahrt nach Mekka, 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1806 , H. Kazem Zadeb, ‘ Relation d’un pelerlnagelt. la 
Moeime en 1910-1911,’ Rlinf xix (1912) 144-227, C Defrdmery 
and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyomesd' Ibn-Batoulah, texts arabe, 
aeoompagnA d’vne traduction. Pans, 1863-60, i 299-404 ; Al- 
Batanani, Al Jiihlah al-Uy&ziyah, Cairo, 1911 (with many 
interesting photographs). T. W. JUYNBOLL. 

PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian). — By this word 
most people understand a journey to a holy place 
oi shune, either in the pilgrim’s native land or 
abroad Tlio object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benelit, material, moral, or spintual, which 
the sanctity of the chosen spot is thought to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may be under- 
taken because such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, but the idea of the acquisition of 
divine favour, either dire^Iy or through a saint, is 
seldom absent# All kinds of lienehts may be 
asked in return foi the labour and travail, fiom 
the healing of a bodily infirmity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

I. Frequency of pilgrimages.— Though pilgrim- 
ages were probably not among the means of grace 
recognized by the Assyro-Babyloiiians, they were 
far from laie. The making of a journey, either 
for business oi for pleasure, must have furnished, 
in many instances, an opportunity for acquiring 
the ment or the benefit which a pilgrimage con- 
fer! ed In such a case the advantages connected 
theievvith would bo merely a matter of chance, due 
to the seizing of the opportunity, for the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians were much addicted to the 
Observance of omens, and tlAise connected with a 
visit to a place would naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit thereby Several 
fragments of a tablet, or a series of taulets, deal- 
ing with the advantages to be gained from tours 
of this kind exist, and are of some interest in 
those cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised : 

‘ If he CO to Laban, he will build a house ’ (word-play, labdnu 
meaning ‘ to make bricks ’). ' If he go to the house (temple) of 
the Seven (Uu Imina-bi, the divine Seven), he will attain per- 
fection (iSalltm) ' (due to seven being the number of perfection). 


‘ It he go to the city Nippur, grief of a day, peace of a year ’ 
(Nippur was the renowned shrine, first of Eiilil, the older B61, 
afterwards of the god En-urta) ‘ If he go to Tindir (Bab 3 Ion), 
trouble of a day, peace of a year’ (there is no need to mention 
the importance of Babylon os a holy centre) ‘If he go to 
Namma, and swim in the divine nver (flu Ndru), he will exer- 
cise iwwer, his days will be long '(Namma [Nammu] is probably 
another name of the Euphrates, which was apparently a holy 
river like the Qiaigefl; in the above extract Namma, which 
was one of the names of the riveg-god, was also the name of a 
town). ‘If he go to Sirjiur [probably for Sirpur/UinLagaS], 
he will be plundered’ (perhaps we have to read StrgiU, the 
modem Zerghiil, in which case the pun may lp»vo been by com- 
panson with itrqu, ‘ theft ’X 

Omens of this nature were numeious, Ifat so far* 
comparatively few have been found. 

2 . Stories of visits to holy places.— Records of 
iilgrimages are, for several reasons, few in Assyro- 
iabylonmn literature. It does not seem probable 
that pilgrimages, unconnected with other business, 
were often undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the custom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyiians as well, to send 
their deities from place to place, in order that they 
might receive the homage of the faithful ; and 
journeys to worship them, or to obtain tlie advan- 
tages which a pUgnmago brought, were not so 
much needed. The most notewoithy instance of a 
pilgrimage is the great journey of (Jilgames, king 
of Erech, to the abode of Ut-napisti'", the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who had been placed by the 
whom he worshipped in ‘ a remote place at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benefits sought 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Baby- 
lonian patriarch could not be brought to CJilgames, 
Gilgames had to go to him (see ERE ii, 315'’- 
316“, vi 643). The descent of Istnr into Hades to 
brmg forth Tanimuz, her husband, can haidly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in the true sense of the 
term, as no devotional or spiritual benefit was 
sought. Different, again, is the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit Istar in heaven, mounting 
tliither on the back of an eagle. The aerial 
journey was undertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected cluld, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
high (see ERE ii. 315*, vi, 644). 

3 . Travelling in general.— Babylonian tablets of 
from c. 2300 to 2000 B.C. testify to a considerable 
intercourse by road between the various tov^is of 
S. Babylonia and Elam. These record the trans- 
port of piovisions, principally drink (probably 
herb-beer), food, ana oil, which were sent to 
various cities, generally such as were considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Nippur, Susa, Ansan (the old capital of Elam), 
Adanidun (probably in the same distiict), Kimas, 
U-uru-a, oabu®, and {Juhunuri. The persons 
mentioned in connexion with these consignments 
are messengers, ‘ couriers,’ and officials who may 
be classed as ‘retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
they lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
some at least went on their own account. Note- 
worthy 18 a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the [lersons mentioned is 
the king’s son : 

*30 ga ot drink, 30 qa of food, ^ gin of oil, 

§u-dada. 

10 qa of fine drink, 10 qa of food, 10 gin of oil, 
Sur.Ninaun, the eon of the king ’ > ^ 

That journeys are intended is shown by (liofe 
lists in which the consignments are described as 
having been either ‘within the city’ or ‘for the 
roa(^’: 

• 80 50 of royal drink, 

60 qa of food, 

1 qa of aesame-oil, 

Abii^-jallu'n, viceroy of Sabu®. 

2 qa of drink, 2 qa of food. 
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2 gin of oil within the city, 

1 ffur of herb-beer, 6 qa of food for the road, 

Mad, the “retainer.” 

They have taken (the above) to 8abu«“ ’ 

Similar entries follow these. The date is ‘ Month 
of the Festival of Tammnz.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Abu“-§alln’"’8 

E revisions ‘ for the road ’ he may ha . e been coming 
3 Laga^, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as ho was 
going to SabuP.* 

• 4. Viesfious pilgrimages.— In some'eases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilgi images, made at 
the request of people who, unable or unwilling to 
leave their homes, sent otheis to represent them, 
and possibly to make offerings on the^' behalf. 
In all probability these journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

5. Later instances. — One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser ii. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, after leaving Maiduk-sum-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 n c. ), he found ‘ the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Meiodach commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to be made. At fi-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he diiected the ceremonies and more 
offeiings -were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
‘took the road’ to^orsippa, and made offeiings to 
Nebo. Entering E-zida (the temple of Nebo at 
Borsijipa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and offered plentifully ‘^eat oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Borsippa he 
made drink-offerings, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of aU this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard his prayer. 
Two hundred years later (c. 650 BO), King Ajisur- 
bani-dph went to Arbela to supplicate the goddess 
of war, IStar of Arbela, for her divine help against 
the Elamites. 

6 . Pilgrimages in a private capacity. — These 
nie not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship Thus Meissner’s 
rendering of iikt (from dldku, ‘ to go') as ‘ my 
duty’ — ‘I am firm in iny duty at E-zida witn 
regard to my father’— malces the possibility that 
Bll-unhu (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Nebo to pray for his father very doubtful. Never- 
theless he did visit the temple on his fatlier’s 
behalf ; 

‘ Tha son of the temple [Nebo, the god worshipped there], 
when I hod prayed with regard to thee, aet the time lor sucoeaa 
as being until the 4th day.’ 

This grace applied not only to his father KunA, 
but also to all his people. In no. 865 of It. F 
Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(London, 1902) the writers’ statement that ‘he 
[the king] entered Babylon — he kissed the ground 
before Merodach and Zer-panitu“* ’ (».«. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

‘ Letter from Morduk-ibn! to §iSku, my brother. May 
Mcrodoch and ZCr panitu“ promise the proemrity and the pro- 
aervation of my brother. Behold, Iddma-B6f haa gone up with 
IP 7 to Sftnu— we made an offering there with Nergal-iddina, bis 
^brother. I am looking after your interesta ’ 

Here, again, we have (to all appeaiance) the com- 
bi .ia^ion of business with religious duties. 

'V The legend of the ‘ Mo^er of Sin.’— This is 
a oilingual record in which, aftei describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ as the ‘sinful 
1 As an illuatration of these Journeys in connelfion i<with 
templM, that in which the priests (of Sippor), c 1860 b a, ^ve a 
I shekel of silver to buy grain for s journey may, perhapa, be 
quoted (A. Ungnod, Uammurobx’t 0«$eU, Leipzig, IwK), no 481, 
in vol hi. p. 1S4). The amount was the gift of tne chief singer 
(ndru rabu). 


motlier’ is called, the text, in a fiesh paragraph, 
continues : 

‘ Come, let us go to him, let iia go to iiim ' 

As for me, to his city, let us go to iiim 1 

To the city, to the wonders, let us go to him 1 

To the city, to the city, to Babylon’s foundation, 

At the command IStar 

The maid Ama-namtaga (Ihe ^^other of Sin) passed lArougli 
the dust ’ 

Here follows a long account of Istar’s punishment- 
from which it would appear that not only did the 
‘sinful mother’ make a pil^image to the holy 
places Kiillab, Eroch’s foundation, Zazabu’s founda 
tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and E-tur-kalama 
(‘the house of the world’s repose’), but she had 
also to do penance and submit to Istai’s punish- 
ments, performed by her servants and ministers 
The lecord is unfortunately incomplete, but it i«, 
probable that the deity referred to by the pronoun 
Avas Tammuz, Istar’s spouse, ivhom the ‘ sinful 
mother ’ Jiad offended in some way. 

Though the records are apparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys wliicli pilgiimages imply 
were far from uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments referring to the lieneht to be 
gained from visits to sacred places seem to show . 

Litkraturk — M Jastrow, Die Helujion BahjdonienM und 
Aggynens, Uiossen, 1905 ff, i 73, 94 , T G Pinches, The 
AmAerst Tabletg, i , lAMidon, 1908, won 70-72, 74, 76. 77, 115, 120, 
etc , The Babylonian Tabletg of the'Bereng Collection, do 1015, 
nos. 16, 79-81, 84. 85, 91, 92, , RP, 2iidHer , iv [1890] 77-70 , 

P Jensen, ' Assy mch-bnby ion - Mythcn und Epen,’ Keilin- 
gchriftlxche Bibliuthek, iv. [Berlin, 1900] 116 ff 

T. G. Pinches 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist). — In the earliest 
order and scheme of Buddhist monastic life, if the 
sacred books of the Tnpitaka may lie taken to 
reflect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there was no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgi image, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddha neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to mutate that which 
Hindu example must already have maile suffi- 
ciently familiar — the journeymgs to near or distant 
shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 
It was impos.sible that with his \iews and teach- 
ing with regard to the future life ho should have 
allowed the existence or recognized tlie validity of 
a liabit founded upon the belief m the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death The 
slight evidence available, howcvei, indicates Unit 
very soon after the parinirvdnn, and probably m 
connexion with the distribution of the lelics and 
the building of memonal stupas fiver them, tlie 
practice arose among the adherents and friends of 
the Buddha of visiting the places thus tonseerated 
by the presence of the eaithly remains of then 
honoured teacher and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a practice of pilgrimage which eu- 
deavouied at one and the same time to secure 
personal advontage from a visit to the shrine and 
to honour the saint whose name and fame were 
there commemorated. Whatever its origin, (lie 
habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
has been wide-spread in Buddhism, not only in the 
Mahayana school, where it is most prevalent, but 
also in the HinayAna of the south 

I. Origin. — It appears probable therefore that 
Buddhist usage in th\s resjiect is, in the first in- 
stance at least, imitative of Hindu practice, and 
grew up independently of any diiect command. It 
18 perhaps not without significance also that the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word for pilgrimage 
(^ravrajyd, Pftli pabbajid, lit. ‘a going forth,’ ‘re- 
tirement from the world ’) should be the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilgrim 
{pravrajita, pravrdjaka, Pali pabbajita) is denned 
in the Dhanvmapada as one who lias abandoned 
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the woild (X. 1 . 89) ; an«l m an eaiher veiRe (i. 75) 
it is declared that the heedless pilgrim, so far 
from securing good, only scatteis more widely the 
dust of his (unsiibduecT) passions. In these and 
other passages of the early hteratuie there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of rotiiement from the world to assume tlie 
rank •and status of a memlier of the Sahglia. 
There was certainly, however, in the wi iter’s mind 
the practice, wide spread and familiar in his time, 
of a wandering ascetic life which was not entirely 
aimless, but contemplated visits tosacied temples 
or shrines as the piolitablo and meiitoiious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged jouineYings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Buddhist monks to adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu piactice of pilgi image to the sacied 
places associated with tlieii leligious histoi^ and 
faith ^ Only in the season of the ruins, in Vassa, 
were they niobibited horn travelling about, lest 
injury should bo done to living creatures {Mahd- 
vngna, ni.) At all other peiiods of the year the 
Buudhist monk was to be ‘ homeless,’ possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; and a habit or p.assion 
iai uaridenng taken up as a religious duty by men 
to whom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people wdiose nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay piobably not many centuries in the past, 
leadily developed into the practice of travel loi a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina- 
tion. The institution of Vassa, with its nrohibi- 
tion of travel, would necessarily place diniculties 
in the way of continuous oi lengthy pilgrimages to 
distant shiines. In piactice, however, the difficulty 
tloos not seem to have been felt. The early books 
and narratives, especially of the Chinese pilgrims, 
record pi olongcd journeyings in which there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for letirenient in the season of 
the rams. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
pilgi image and the sacred places whither the 
pilgrims lesortare not infiequent. In the Buddha 
ChrtrUa the statement recuis that purification 
from sin may be attained by dw'elling or bathing 
at saci cd jdaces ; “ and tliesc holy centres of 
liilgrimago are ladders to heaven • The extra- 
vagant assertion is even ventured tliat the Buddha 
himself Cl catod millions df ascetics,^ whose wander- 
ings are more^r less indefinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and tlrthas are 
rcfogniited in the earliest homes of Buddhism, in 
pait no doubt derived from Hindu custom, but 
partly associated w’lth Buddhist history and!religious 
origins® Elsewhere right-minded and pious 
Buddhists are said to have their places of pilgrim- 
age;* it is a pious duty to build chaityas (I’ftli 
cetiya) in honour of Buddhas,^ where their relics 
are preseived, and niiiacles are wrought in the 
presence of the assembled wmishippers * 

In the later Mah.ay&na literature therefore, and in writing's of 
the Soutliern Hchoof that have come under the influence of this 
type of thought, the Buddha inniaelf is represented as declar- 
ing the sacred character of shrines and other places associated 

1 Of Mah.(nagga,\ 11 !• ‘Go \e*0 Bhikkhus, wander for the 
gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion 
for the viorld, for the good, for the gam, and for the welfare 
of gCKis and men ’ Then follow directions to preach, and the 
promise that he will himself preach the doctrine. 

3 Buddha Charita, ii. 87 , the thought and even the phrase- 
ology are of Hindu conception and origin. 

< If) vii 40 *76 \Mi 24 f 

Ih X 2, XV 78 Those who bathe and offer their worship 
in the holy river and reverence the chaitya of the three stones 
liooorne grcat-souled bodhisattva*, and obtain mrvav^a 

« Mahd-PanntbbdfM-Sutta, v 16 f 

1 Fo-vho-hmg-tsan-king, v. 27 f 

8 MUinda pafiha, iv, viii. 61 f J cf Buddha Charita, xv. 62 ff. 1 


with the lives of holy men and inculcating the virtue and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto > It is hardly probable that this 
feature of hts teaching is original It bears rather the impress 
of a later practice, introduce from ancient Hindu usage, and 
in harmony with the natural desire to maintain communion 
with and do honour to the dead , and is part of the esoteric 
anil nijstical teaching which, according to Mah&yfinist belief 
and assertion, was formulated by Gautama during the later 
years of his life, ^here is no real evidence in support of this , 
and in regard to the doctrine of tlje life after (ieath and kindred 
ideas, or those which imply the possibihti of relations between 
tbe living and the dead and the individual consciousness and 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it Is unhkcl> that the 
direct and liipited teaching of his mature lif(, in which he re- 
fuseil to be drawn into discussion or to make a(fls|>iatioii con-r 
cerning aught be^iond this present world, was later exchanged 
for positii e doctrine and directions based upon entirely different 
views The uncertainty of date of the several works and 
strata of tlie Buddhist literature must not be overlooked The 
Pall TripiUka does appear, however, to make good in most 
respects at least its claim to represent most foithfully the con- 
Motions and doctrine which Gautama sot forth to his disciples. 

2 . Indian places of pilgrimage. — It is probable 
that the earliest centres of pilgrimage were the 
places most closely associated w'ith tlie life and 
teaching of the Founder. Four of these, viz. 
Kapilavastu, Ku^ariagara, Buddli Gayfi, and 
Benares, were pre-eminent, and for centuries con- 
tinued to be tbe goal to which the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims were turned ; two of them are venerated 
and resorted to by numerous Buddhist woi shippers 
at the present day, who bring offerings from the 
most distant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in which these and many other places xvere 
held is found especially in the writings of the 
Chinese pilgrims. In the Lumhini Grove at Kapila- 
vastu {q,v. ) was the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense tarai districts of S. Nepal, the 
lost Bite of the town was re-discovered in tlie year 
1896, and identified by a pillar and insciiption re- 
coiding the visit of the emperor AAoka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in- 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
axvakens little interest in Buddhists themselves. 
Ku^anngara (q.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
the Buddha, was visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, Ku^anagara lay at 
no groat distance east of Kapilavastu. The exact 
site, however, has not been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro- 
bability with the traditional scones of Gautama’s 
bnth &nd pai-inirvdna the veneration of the earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
with thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist xvorld, are Buddh Gaya, six or 
seven miles south of Gaya (q v.) in W. Bengal, 
where, seated uiidei the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knowledge ; and Benaies (q.v ), probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the world, the scene of the 
first deliverance or his message, when in the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana), in his first sermon addressed to 
the live ascetics in whose company he hod previously 
practised fruitless austerities, no ‘set in motion 
the wheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’ * These places possess an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
sought out by multitudes of pilgi im xvorshippers 
of botli religions. 

1 Cf 3Iahd~Panntbbdna-Sutta, v 16-22 • ‘ There are tour 
places which the believing man should visit with feehng^k 
reverence and awe, . . . the place at which the believing man 
can saj, “Here the Tath&gata was born,” . . . “Here the 
Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect Insighy’ t . 
“Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
Tathf^ata,” . . "Ilere the Tathftgata passed finally away in 

that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behind *’ And there will come to such spots be- 
liev^, blethren and sisters of the order, or devout men and 
devout women, and they who shall die while thc^ , with 
believing heart, are iourneying on such pilgrimage shall be re- 
born after death, when the body shall dissolve, in the happy 
realms of heaven * 

i Mdhdvagga, i. Q 80 
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After the death of the Buddha the iehc« of his 
body were collected fiom the funeial pyre, and 
divided into eight portions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
o\ 01 them memorial stupas were erected for theii 
preservation. The places thus made sacred l^came 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
ivorshippers from far and near, ana weio visited 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of their travels through N. India. 

3 . Historical visits — («) Aioka — The earliest 
iiistoiical .eference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a leligious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddliist emperor Asoka {q ti ) in the 3rd cent 
before our era. In the niubst of his zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found Clme and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacied 

{ daces of the Buddhist faith within his dominions 
lesides conlirming and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions he erected at these places 
numeious si wjias containing sacied relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect 01 decaj'. 
For their maintenance also he provided levcnues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the_ care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of Ills pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site 01 Kapilavastu ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
scription, he lepaired or rebuilt a stupa in memory 
of Kanakamum {q.v.), one of Gautama’s piede- 
cessois of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair ho is said to have accomplished foi the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
aie sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had alieady 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage Ceitainly 
the stupa of Kanakamum was not a solitaiy in- 
stance of a commomoiative erection, w'here offer- 
ings were presented and homage paid. 1 ’here were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and jiiobably elsewhere The 
W'ords and acts of A.^oka clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose nonour the stupas had been raised w ere re- 
gardcl with veneration The date and circum- 
stances of Ins visit theieforc and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacred 
pilgi image became a recognized obseivanco of the 
Buddliist faith not long aftei the death of its 
Founder 

{b) Fd-Hmn —Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of (Jautaina’s death at Kui^anagaia were visited 
by the Chinese pilgiim Fa-Hian and otheis in the 
6 th and following centuiies. The former site 
Fa-llian desciihes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
familieh ; and it has remained ever since 111 the 
same sCate of desolation. In the course of his 
pilgrimage Fa-Hian visited all the important 
Buddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence ho travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics theie, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Every wheie 
in India ho found numerous monasteiies ivith 
nitiny learned and pious monks ; and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pil glims, intent on showing lionoui to the dead 
and winning merit by their sclf-saciificing 
endeavour. 

(c) Hiuen Tsiang. — The nio'+t important and 
celebiated Chinese traveller and julgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang [g.v.]), who followed 
Fa-Hian at an interval of rather more than tw'o 
centuries. His name and fame still survive in 
Cential Asia, where his memory is revered a> that 


of a wondei w’oiking teacher and --.imt llm 
travels extended over sixteen years fiom A.U. 629 
to 645. In these laborious journeys ho covered 
a considerably wider area in India it.self than 
his piedecessoi, but he did not visit Ceylon He 
appears, moreover, to have been more intercbted 
in the present condition of Buddhism, m its 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in its elns 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more impressed by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgiims. He visited all the grout 
centres of the lluddhist faith, and makes frequent 
leference to the levival of Brahmanism, which 
even in Buddh Gaya had to a considciable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh Gaya also Hiuen Tsiang dcscnbes tin; 
gieat temple built by A^oka, 160 ft. or muic in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of which boie 
golden statues of the Buddha Probably tins 
building was erected on the site of a inoie ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddlm 
was placed there to comrnemoiate the spot on 
which he attained emancipation and perfect w> 
dom. The ancient building has been many tinu'- 
reconstructed and lestorcd, and the pyiauudal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors fiom 
distant Buddhist countiies, who present tlieii 
prayers and offeiings at its sacied shrines It 
IS surrounded by numerous stupas, ancient ami 
modern, and is as attractive and sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith 

The distinctive featuie of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the saci ed (Ficics relif/io&a), 

under the shadow of an ancestor of which in tins 
place the Buddha established his scat, Theie au; 
several plpal-tr&es sui rounding the temple, most 
of tliem not improbably descended fiom the 
oiiginal Bo-tiee The pilgiims lay their oflerings 
and pour their libations of oil and scents at tlie 
foot of the oldest, which they legard as the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
IS surrounded.' It is in bis account of the Bo- 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the water. 

Second only to Buddh Gay.i in its sacied assoria- 
tioiis IS Sainaih (o.i’ ), three 01 foui miles north of 
Benares. It is bmieved to be the site of the Deei- 
Paik (Isipatana, Skr jsipatana) wliere Gautama 
deliveied his first addie.a to tlie Hindu ascetics 
The ancient stupa on the site is pioAably the same 
as was soon by Ilmen Tsiang in the 7th centuiy 
Fa-Hian also found a monument existing tliere .at 
the time of his visit. Bei-ent excavations at 
Sarnftth, conducted Iiy tlie (.Joveinmcnt of India, 
have lesnlted in the dlscoveiy of numerous stupas, 
shrines, and .seiilptuied stones of difleient epochs, 
including two jn liars erected by the emperoi Asoka 
and many figuies of the Buddha Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
eaily as the 4th and 5th centuries of our era. The 
pilgrim hi.stoiy of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the gieatest interest * , 

4 . Other pilgrim resorts m N. India. — A meie 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in N. India would not lie to much piotit, and a 
description of them all is not possible here The 
narratives of tlie (flnnese monks who travelled m 
India are full of notices of the saci ed places where 
the pilgiims congiegated from near and far, to 

1 See art OayJI, vol vi p 181 ff., and Moriler W illiams, 
Buddham, pp 890-401 

2 Sec art Bkn arks, vol il p 468, Monier-Williams, p 401 ff , 
E. B liavell, Benaies, the Sacied Vit//, London, 190.') 
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worship the relics of the saints and to pay homage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage weie much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Fatahpntia 
(Pati.a [q V.]), his capital city, Asoka built the 
first of the 84 stupas wliich he is said to liave 
erected over relic.s of the Biiddlia, and tlie town is 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thousands of Hiiod hist monks and pilgrims. 
According to l*'a-Hian, at SravnstI, the ancient 
capital of Oiidh, identified with the extensive ruins 
ut Saliet Mahet in the Gonda District,* the first 
sandal- wood image of Gautama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
community, banc'tihed by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in the time 
of Huien Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and ruined. Some of the most sacred 
sites and pilgnin resorts were to be found at 
Rajagrha (see Councils [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of Buddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stHpas were most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama’s body were enshiined. Vai6all (tb. 
183), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 
alanda (?.v.), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy ground to Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous othei 
laces were renowned centres of pilgrim resoit 
uring the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India 
Few of these have retained theii attraction foi 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present day. In the 
farther north-west, near Pcbliawar, much inteie.st 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago by 
the identification of the relic mound raised by the 
king Kanii^ka (q.v.)on the spot whore foui hundred 
years before the Buddha had stood and prophesied 
of Ills coming and reign. A few fragments of bone 
were discovered within a relic casket, which were 
generally accepted as authentic remains of Gautama 
niniself. They were transpoited with much cere- 
mony to Burma, and have been preset ved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5. Pilgrim movement beyond India. — Within 
the more recent centniies the stream of Buddhist 
pilgrimage has been to a large extent diverted 
from India, and the sanituanes of the country 
have passed mvo otlier liands or fallen into oblivion 
and ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy and attiaction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to winch the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn witii faith and affec- 
tion. Outside the country of its birth the two 
great lands of Southern Buddlnsm, Ceylon and 
Burma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines. There is constant movement and inter- 
change between countries so closely united in 
syrapatliy and leligious belief. 

(a) Ceylon. — In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Tooth at Kandy is unique in its claims 
on the reverence and devotion of the pilgrim 
Small and unimposing os the building Is, compaied 
with the great temples of Japan, it enshrines a 
relic of the Buddha, lecogni/ea and lioiiourod by 
all his followeis of every land. The Tooth is pre- 
served in an innei chamber of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotus-Hower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the priests to pilgnras 
and visitors. The original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga from the funeral pyre of 
Gautaracg and to have been kept in the temple 
1 The identification was made by A Cunningham, and has 
been confirmed b; recent discoveries 


ut Full for a period of about eight bundled 
ears Later it was tiansferred to Ceylon and 
. India and again to Ceylon, where it Is said to 
have been burnt by the Fortuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at Kandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, anr] an imitation substitute given over 
to the Fortuguese rulers and destroyed by them 
The existing bone is not a human tooth, and 
piobably not of human origin (see art. Kandy, 
vol. vii. p. ^61 f.). 

There aie numerous temples and tiSMrns 111 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
wdrsliippers, but the most celebrated and fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage is Adam’s Peak 
with its<* sacred foot-print (irl-pada) in the lock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universal in the East; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jams, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the pnactice is ceitainly of very e.arly date, foot- 
pi ints of the Buddha being found on tlio sculptured 
stones at Bharhut and Shnchi as well as m vaiious 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, and elsewhere. The hole or mark in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
18 visited by pilgrims of many faiths. Hindus 
believe it to lie the foot-j>rint of Siva, Chnstians of 
St. Thomas on his apostolic jouiney of evangeliza- 
tion to the island, Muhaminadans of Adam 01, 
accoidiug to others, of Ali. The pilgrims of 
Buddhist faith, however, gieatly piedominate in 
uumbeis. 

(6) lim'ma . — Except in these two centres, the 
spirit and practice of pilgrimage are little etlec- 
tive in Ceylon. It is otherwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Buddlnsm. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger part m the 
life of the people, but, in entire accordance with 
their character, is undertaken less seiiously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday-making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendaiTce at sacred shrines and fulfil- 
montof the appropi late rites and engagements of 
the sacred seasons is universal ; and tlie monks 
themselves connive at and even take part in tlie 
merriment and relaxation which follow upon the 
satisfaction of the claims of religion. The-imost 
important and celebrated of all is the Shw'e Da^on 
pagoda at Rangoon, where crowds of pilgrims 
from Japan, China, and Korea jostle with wor- 
shippers from Ceylon and iSiam and the mure 
nnmerons natives of the country. On the various 
platforms of the temple are hundreds of images of 
the Buddha, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the building rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is crowned with the ti, the sacred 
symbol of the Buddiiist faith. There are heie 

f ireserved, according to the traditional belief, eight 
lairs of Gautama, and various relics also of the 
three preceding Buddhas, including the statt' of 
Kasyapa and the robe of Kanakamoni. 

Burma is full of dOgabas (pagodas), many of 
them deserted and in rums, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance throughout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons full of a rich and varied pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most renowned next to the Rangotm* 
pagoda are those at Pegu and Prome. With- 
in the walls of the ancient capital of Pagan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such band- 
ings; and at Mandalay itself are many dagabas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and peren- 
nial fanys. In the courtyard or precincts of most 
of ffiese buildings is a sacred root-print of the 
Buddha, which in the case of the more famous and 
accessible of them is rarely without its offering of 
fruit or flowers. 
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(c) (Jhma . — Chinese Buddhism in (jeneral has 
been considerably aftected and modified by the 
native Taoist beliefs of the country; and the 
pilgrim customs and practice of China are in most 
instances, as regards both their observances and 
their sacred centres of pilgrimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The most sanied shnnes 
where the pilgnms congi^pgate are in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near East Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over and con vy ted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hernnts 
also, whose spirit and aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those of the itineiant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most hdy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
vountnin shiines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Putoshan in the east on a 
sacred island in the Chuban archipelago, Wutaishan 
in the north in the piovince of Shansi, and Chiu- 
huashan in Nganhwei in the centre near the Yangtze 
river. The most popular and celebrated of these 
IS perhaps the first nained, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of the mountain are de- 
dicated to Pu-hsien, the bodhvsattva Samanta- 
bhadia, an ancient bronze image of whom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
18 believed to date from the 7th century.* The 
monks of Putoshan are a sinceio and religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island homo 
thousands of pilgnin-worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwanyin, the goddess of mercy. The 
sanctuary on the Yangtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the 'J’aiping lehellion many of its 
temples weie sacked and destroyed In the temples 
of Wutaishan the presiding deity and object of 
worship IS Werishu, the bodhisattva Maiijtti§rl ; 
situated near the Mongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emWems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other centres of jiilgrimage 
throughout Clima, often of more than local reputa- 
tion ; and the pilgnms journey for long distance^, 
making olferinM and burning incense at the shnnes 
by the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the example 
of the early travellers to India. Solitary ascetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whoso journeying 
is a perpetual self-vnllicted penance. The most 
celebrated monasteries are in the province of 
Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddlnsm in China 
It IS piobably tiue that in eveiy direction the hold 
of the ancient faitli is sloM ly weakening, and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education and the <locay of Bnddhist 
temples and iites * 

(rt) Tthet —In Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgi image, m here the sacred temples and shnnes 
aie to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
<‘Ountry, and at Tashi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Paflehen Lftma. The latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the office and func- 
tions of tlie Dalai Lflma at Lhasa have been to so 
gveat an extent intei mingled and contaminated 
ivith political duties and intrigue that the sacred- 
nesR of his pei'^on an object of reverence has to 
a cci'tain extent snllered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his lepntation m the e>e8 of his 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from all countries 

1 See A. J. Little, Mount 0m\ and Beyond, London, I'jul, p 
63 « 

3 For the pilgrim practice of Japan aee art Pilokimaok 
{Japanese). » 
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whore L&maism holds sway turn their steps to the 
capital in great numbers to worship the incamate 
Buddha, and to p^ their devotions at the numeious 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Taslii-hUinpo, the 
‘ Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by the move- 
ments of pohtic.s, and the great temple and sur- 
rounding districts are favourite places of retirement 
for those who have finally renounced the world and 
its cares. I'iie person and character of the present 
Tashi Lfiuiu, who, as an incarnation of the bodhi- 
sattva Amitftbha, leceives the worship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on all Furopeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is the most pnest-ndden country in tlie 
world ; and of its 3000 or more mouasteiies none 
18 without its pilgrim visitants, the number of 
w’hom v.iries accoiding to the rejintation and ac- 
cessibility of the tenij)le-slmne. Itinerating bands 
of Liltnas also of Tilwjtaii and Mongolian lace are 
to he met with outside the countiy itself, m 
Central Asia and on the borders of India IJrga 
in N. Mongolia, the residence of the tiind Giand 
Lftma, known as the Bogdo or ‘ Saint ’ Lftma, is 
perhaps the most sacred place in the eyes of the 
Mongols The Lama himself, however, hears an 
evil leputation for worldline.ss and immorality 
Mongol pilgrims come to woii-Iiip at his feet and 
attend tne festivals. Theie are numeious other 
centres of Lftmaisfc devotion in Mongolia and China, 
and the Grand Lftma at Peking is lecognized and 
reverenced thronglumt all the countries whore a 
Buddhism of this tyjie prevails. 

(e) Korea and Siam . — Neither Korea noi hiiain, 
the two chief homes of the Buddlnst faith othei 
tlian tliose to which reference has already been 
made, adds niateiially to the histoiy and recoids 
of Buddhist pilgrimage Koiean pilgnms in no 
gieat numbers make their way to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N CJuna, and Tibet ; but their 
native land contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshipper from afai. In 
Siam, although the mouasteiies and temjiles aie 
thronged at the many and populni fe-stivals, and 
reverence is paid by all at the shnnes, the festive 
seasons aie occasions for friendly intercourse and 
conviviality, and theie is little, a.s fai as tun he 
judged, of the tiue julgnm spiiit Noi do Sismese 
monks make a liahit of jouineying ovei seas to the 
sacred shrines of othei lands, althougli t liey may ho 
found occasionally at Rangoon, and in tlie past at 
least have visited and exeisised inucli inlluence on 
the Bnd<IIust thought and ohsei vauce'*of Ceylon 
6. Summary.— A brief .siimmaiv, Lheiefoie, of 
pilgrim usage and w’ont in Buddhi.sm wouhl de- 
sciibe it as an almost uiuveisal jiractice, held in 
the liighe.st esteem, which in .ill probability was 
adopted soon after the death of Cautuuia Buddha, 
the principal motive being leveieuce for las i)erst)U 
and for the places where the relics of las ciemated 
body weie believed to have been jireseiveil To a 
certain extent a].so, wdiich it is impo.ssihle exactly 
to estimate, his diseij'les were mllucnced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on the lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the cailiei Hindu 
practice of pilgi image they were faunhai , and 
they seem to have wished to break a.s little ns 

g issihle with ancestial usage. Whether the 
uddha himself by las word enjoined oi sum tioned 
the habit the uiueitamty as to the dates an<l 
history of the written records makes it impractic- 
able to decide It is haidly piobahle or quite in 
harmony with what is known of las chaiacter and 
teaching to suppose that he did. If, however, the 
contention of the Mahfiy ana school is just died tliat 
m his later life he taught a mystical and esoteiic 
doctrine entiiely difleient from tliat of his earlier 
years as expounded in the Pali canonical books. 




tlien the injunctions and legulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacied places also may have a similar 
ongin, and may have been fianied and announced 
by Gautama himself, possibly as a concession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of his followers. The 
custom was ceitainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediately after Jus death, and has oeon 
ever since a marked feature of poj)ular Buddhism 
in tlie East. Noi to any appieciahle extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faith and alfection of the Buddhist peojiles to the 
present day. 

Lithratiirk — M Monier-WilHams, Btiddhiftm, I^ndon, 
188U, H. Hackniaiin, JJudMisiu ana Rehgutn, Eni; ti , <lo 
1910, H. Keru, Manual of Indian Budahtem, Straaabu^, 
1896 , K. J. Saunders, Story of Buddhism. Oxford, 1916 , R 
S Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha ana Ceylon^, London, 
1908 , R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhum^, do 1880 , 
Shway Yoe (J. G Scott), The Burman, Ilts Life arid Notion^, 
do 1910; J. Bdkiiis, Chinese Buddhism^, do 1893; Marshall 
Broomhall, The Chinese Empire, do n d [1907] , L. A. 
Waddell, rAe Buddhism of Tibet, or Ldmaism, do 1896, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do 1905 , see also artt. Ascsticism 
(B uddhist), Imaqkb and Idols (Buddhist), MauXtXna, Mohahti- 
cisu (Buddhist), and on the se\ eral countries 

A. S. Gkden. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian).— i. Introductory. 
— Pilgrimage played a very prominent pait m 
religious life in the (Christian Church, paiticu- 
larly in the Muldle Ages. The fact that it has 
.so largely disappeaied from the religious life of 
England to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the past and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even m the present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit aa< re<f places, suth as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in Palestine, 
the ‘ thresliold of the Apostles’ at Rome, oi the 
shrine.s of saints and maityis There W’ere many 
motives at work ; it iniglit be to fulfil a vow or as 
an act of penance. In some cases it is diffimilt to 
say whether a given jouiney is a pilgrttiiage oi 
not. 1’he mere use of the word ^tei cgnnatio in a 
rnedioeval souice can hardly deculo the question. 
It can bo consideied better historically and geo- 
giaplucally, though the purely religious and 
psychological sides must always he lemembercd. 
The latter are better left over and studied in con- 
nexion with the etlects of the practice and its 
phuo HI the Instoiy of lehgion 

Pt'reqi'innUo ana its cognates in classical Latin 
refei simply to wandenng, and so peregt inns was 
just a stranger. In ecclesiastical tciminology a 
‘ pilgrim ’ was one who went to visit sacred places 
while hus oidinaiy occupation, whether he was 
clerk or layipan, was something diHercnt, wheicas 
a ‘ palmer ’ was one who spent his whole life in 
thus lourneying from place to place. Dante gives 
a ratner fanciful ex])lanation of the terms . 

‘ Pilgrim * may be understood ‘ in the wide sense, in so far os 
whoexeris outside his fatherland is a pilgrim , in the narrow 
sense none is called a pilgrim save him who is Journeying 
towards the sanctuary of St James or is returning from It 
Ohiamansi Peregnni in quanto vanno alia casa di Galina, per6 
cho la scpoltura di santo Jacopo fu pld lontana dalla sua patria, 

( he d’aleuno altro Apostolo ’ — they are called palmteri because 
they bring hack palm branches and romet as they journey to 
Rome 1 

2 . Palestine. — It ivas natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the first generations of Chiistians 
did not seem to feel tliis as strongly as their 
successors. Eiom the ^id cent, tertainly the 
sacred places w’oie visited. Tlie pilgrimages of 
Fnmihan, bishop of Caisarea, and a bbhop 
Alexander from ("Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Origeii respectively. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
what was supposed to be the true Cross, pilgrims 
flocked thitliei and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many recoiils of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been preseived. ‘The 
1 La Vita Nuova, xli ; Dante also refers to pilgrims in 
Paradiso, i 51, xxxi. 43. 


Bordeaux pilgiim ’ visited Jerusalem in 333. The 
record of tins man is the earliest now extant of a 
Christian pilgrimage, and is very important as 
showing the condition of the holy places and the 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On Ins way thitlier he travelled from Boideaux, 
south of the Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Rhone to 
Valence, then by w’ay of Milan, Verona, Aquileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinople, tnrough 
liithynia, to Tarsus, Alexandaetta, Antiodi, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, •Ptolemai*, 
Caisarea Palestina, then by Jezreel, Bethsbean, 
and Shecheni to Jerusalem He did not, how- 
ever, visit Galilee Many Christians have felt 
far greeter attraction to the scene of our I..oid’8 
passion and resurrection than to those of llis 
earthly ministiy.* • 

Paula, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgnm- 
age to Jerusalem, and she coriesponded with him 
about it.® The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
cre.ased the populaiity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times was Etheria (Egeria 
oi Echena),® the author of the Peregnnatio Silvim, 
oi Peregnnatio Echerice, put by ciitics in either 
the 4th or the 6th centuiy. Fiom the nth cent, 
onwaid the number of pilgnms steadily grow, and, 
though the journey was a long and aiduous one, 
many thousands were willing to undertake it. 
Pilgrims came from all paits, and not least 
numerous or important wcic those from the 
Hiitish I.sles — representatives alike of Roman, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such as St. Cathaldus (bishop of 'I'aranto, 
about 680) and Willibald (bishop of Eichstatt, 
741).^ The ardent wushes of Christians to see 
Jeiusalem and the haidships which they were 
sometimes obliged to siiiler are of the greatest 
impoitance for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
Iiistory, for they were among the cau.ses which 
contributed to the Crusades. When Saracen 
rulers were toleiant, Christians had little to fear, 
but in times of persecution the difficulties of the 
journey were fuither incieaseii, and thus eventu- 
ally the crusading smut was generated (see art. 
CuusADKS, I. 3 ). No doubt motives of political 
conquest and woildly ambition enteied into the 
Crusades as well as into the practice of pilgrimage. 
Me.uiwhilo pilgrimage gave rise to the great 
military orders. Wliile the Hospitalleis cared 
for pilgrims after their arnval m Jerusalem, the 
Templars protected them on the way fiom Antioch 
tliither (a hospital which had first been founded 
by Charles the Great was destroyed in 1010 ayd 
another was built). 

St Jeiome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless wrote : 

‘Et de IlivroHoIyinla et de Britannia aequaliter patet aiila 
CMleHUfl' ‘'Repnuin oniin Dei iiitra los est ’’ Antouius, 
cuncta Acgypti, et Mesopotamiae, Ponti, Oappadochie, et 
Armcniao oxaiiiiiia Monachorum non videre HieroHolymam • et 
patet libs absque hac urhe paradisl Janua. Bcatiis Hilarion, 
cum Palaostinus esset, et in Palaestina viveret, uno tantum die 
vidit Uierosolymain, ut nec contemneie loca sancta propter 
viciniam, nec rursus Dominnm loco claudere videretur ’» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a special letter de us 
quiadenni Jerosmynui (PG xlvi. 1010 If ). 

The adventures of British pilgrims have a 
special interest, and almost every Welsh or ^isli 
saint went on pilgrimage. • 

1 Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, ‘ The Bordeaux 
Pdgnm ’ (a d 833), tr, Aubrey Stewart and annotated W 
Wilson, Palestine Pilsfrims’ Text Society, London, 188)^ • 

* Jerome, The Pitgnmage of the Uoly Paula, tr Stewart 
and ann. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc , London, 1885. 

9 The Ptlgriniage ofS SUom of Aquitania to the Holy 
PloeesfAr, and ed J H Bernard, wth an appendix by C W. 
Wilson, Pal. Pile Text Soc , London, 1891 ^ 

* G. Hartwell Jones, Celtie Britain and the Pilgnm Move- 
ment, p 192. 

» Ep Ivili. ' ad Paulinum,’ quoted in J Usher, Bntanniearum 
Ecctisiarum Antiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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From tlie 13tli cent, pilgrimu^es to tlie Holy 
Land, though still frequent, were less numerous 
than those to Home. Despite the difficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, a isited 
Compostella (see below, n) in 1466 and tiavelled 
tlience to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
From his MSS Wynkyn de Woide, tjie disciple of 
Caxton, compiled his Ivformaaon Jor Ptjlqrymes 
into the Holy Land (printed m 1498, 1516, and 
1524). The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land w^t on continuously to H^^formation 
times. Sir Kichaid de Gnildfoide and John 
Whitby, prior of Guisborongh, went to Palestine, 
em balking at Rye, in 1606; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, rector of Mul her ton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.^ 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
tvelled to the Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come from tliose countries which had 
taken part in the Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgi images commenced 
soon after the country was converted, about A D. 
1000 

‘In 1022 allusion is made in the Life of St Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian pilgrriiiis in Palestine , the first known name is 
that of St Varloam, abbot of the Laura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1002 

The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
abbot whose identity is not ceitain. He spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem His woik shown 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek piicst, he 
was fiiendly to tlie Latin clergy He travelled 
by way of Constantinople, Anydos, Tcneilos, 
Mitylene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, iVtnios, Rhodes, 
Patara, Cypius, thence crossing the sea to Jatl'a 
and Jerusalem.* Tie saw the mnacle of the holy 
iiie (see below, 17) and visited the Virgin’s tomb — 
the traditional scone of the Assumption. Though 
Italy had so many places sacied to the Christian, 
particulaily the Eternal Chty, Italian pilgriims 
lame in large numbers to visit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombardy 
visited Venice on the way Among the earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to .Jerusalem in 570 ami wiote 
lie Locis sanctvs quas ^eratnbulavit Antomnm 
marUfr. Pantaleone, a citizen of Aiualfa, went to 
Palestine about 1065, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established by liiiii in Jerusalem. In 1219 St. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In the 14tli 
and 15th centuiies pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Saiiseveiino set out from 
Milan in 1458 In 1486 Fia Girolamo Castighone 
(or de Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Palestine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brasca went to Jerusalem in 1480 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
infoimation may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, a member of a noble Milanese family, ivho 
under 00 k a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Biescia, Veiona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Coifu, Navarino, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite inteiesting reading and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers.* 
The pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, consideiing the discom- 
fc'ts of travelling at that time, it is reinaikable 
that so large a number were willing to face the 
risks. 

‘ ils’ia von Merpontha], who accompanied Duke ADiert of 
Haxony to the Holy Land in 1476, recounts th.it the sleeping 
place allotted to each pilgrim was so narrow, that the 


1 S. Heath, Pxlgrun Lx/e in ike Middle Agee, p 160. 
a The Pilgrimage of the Rwsian Abbot Daniel tip the lloly 
Land, 1100-1107 A D,Min 0. W. Wilson, Pal Pilg Text 80 c, 
London, 1888 
» Ib. 

* Canon Pietro Casola'e Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in U9u, tr 
and ed M M Newett ’ 


posseiiifem almost lav one on the other, tormeiittrl bv tlie 
great heat, by swarms of insects, and even by great rats which 
raced over their bodies in the dark If a luckless pilgrim 
succeeded in do/ing in spite of the general discomfort, he was 
soon awakened by the stamping of the animals penned up on 
deck, or hy the talkiii((, singing and “houting of his neighbours 
Most of those who fell skk died " («od be gracious to them ' ” ’ > 

In the 16th cent, the number of Italian pilgiim- 
ages continued to fall off, though they l evci 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome. — Next aftei Jerusalem, Rome Mas 
the city wlucli drew the hugest number of pilgrims 
The causes which contributed to tlie rise of the 
jiapacy made Rome a pilgrim resort , more esjicci- 
ally the tombs of St Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into the goal whitlicr Roman Catholics flocked. 
One centre of interest ivas the catacombs. At 
fiist used as burial-places, they afterwauls became 
snered places, hallowed by the bones of niaityis 
and visited by thousands of pilgiims (sec ait. 
Catacombs). These came from Britain both 
befoie and after the English conquest (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English school for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholais in Rome in 727), and lush 
and Welsh saints were among the most indefatig- 
able in their pious journeyings.® Archbishop 
Usher observes 

‘ Britunni lilsce tomponbua Romam, Hierosolv mam, et Synam 
invisere soliti '3 

So St. Bridget journeyed to Rome as a pilgrim ; 
likewise Findan of Leinsti'r in 847 to fullif a \ow * 
Several Celfic saints, liaving pel formed tlieir pil* 
gnnmge, settled permanently on the Continent, 
sometimes obtaining bisluiputs Ninian visited 
Romo during the jiontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), who had given all Chnstun pilgrims 
access to the catacombs. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Continent became moie intimate, 
.so that there was a continual sticain of pilgiims t<i 
Rome, especially after the failnie of the Crusades ; 
the difficulties of tiavelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number [of those who went 
to the Holy I.and. The papal j'ubilee proclaimed 
by Boniface VIII in 1300 with its special indul- 
gences drew more than 20 ,( 1(10 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jnbilee of 14.')0 under Nicholas v. 
tliousands of visitors assembled. In the English 
College at Rome fioiii lOO to 200 pilgiims were 
piovided with hospitality e\eiy year in post- 
Reformation times. Pilgiims have never ceased to 
visit Rome ; the large number of churches and relics 
have been continuous sonnies of attraction * 

4 . England. — The pilgi images, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain as elsewhere m 
Europe were, perhaps, not those to distant lands, 
however holy, but those to sacied spots nearer 
home. There were sevei.al famous sluines in Eng- 
land not only of national but of woild-wide fame, 
and many others which w eie piominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Eailiest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. When fiist it liecame famous is un- 
known. It was a place lenowned 111 Celtic tradi- 
tion, and theiefore it had become sacred befoie the 
advent of Christianity in England, and piobably 
even before tlie time of Christ It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple Perhaps the 

E articular form of hviathen worship there cele-* 
rated was the cult of tlie dead (see aitt. Bli.M', 
Abode of the [Celtic] and Grail, The Holy) 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 
1 Casida'e Pilgrimage, Iiitroil p ftl 

3 But how far all the stories of pilKniiiaRe are historic iil 
Is not certain: see F. E. Warren, m Cambridge Medieiul 
Ihetoii/, ii., Cambridge, 1D13, ch xvi , ‘Conversion of the 
Kelts,* p. 499. 

3 £nt Ecclea Antiq , Index Ohronologicus, a d 388 
* Hartwell Jones, p 191 

» See Sivry-Chaiiipagnac, Dictwnnaire dee Pilennagea, h. 
619-831 
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near by, which has recently been excavate*!.’ 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was this entry • 

‘Anno ab Incarnatione XLIII. disclpuli sanctorum Philippi 
et Jacobi Apoatoloruni venerunt in Britaiiniam ; a qalbua 
priinum Oratorium in insula Avallonme ' 

Kin|^ Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastonbury, then went to Rome on pilgrimage 
and died there.® Diinstan was abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it gtow’ in fame and importance, and became 
associateawith many saints and heroes — St. Joseph 
of Anmathea and St. Patrick, King Arthur and 
Guinevere ; and its monks gathers together a 
wonderful collection of relics — portions of the 
Crown of Thoms, the True Cross, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outlasted the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to have 
been performed there in 1751 * 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though 
in the later Middle Ages of even gi eater fame os 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas k 
Beoket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro- 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and crow ds 
of pilgrims soon began to visit the spots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine became 
ever moie splendid, and boasted many famous 

J 'ew’els, including the ‘Regale’ of France. The 
ubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- 
bury _ Many of these would be from foreign 
countries. The pilgrims went first to the transept 
of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 

‘ Before the wooden altar the pllunms knelt, and its guardian 
priest exhibited to them the various relics confided to his esviecial 
charge. But the one which 8uri>8.Hse<l aU others was the rusty 
fragment of Le Bret’s sword, winch was presented to each m 
turn to be kissed. The foreign pilgrims, by a natural roislake, 
Inferred from the slglit of the sword that the martjr had 
suffered death by beheading.’ < 

Then the pilgrims went to the choir and saw the 
geneial lelics, about 400 in number, then to St. 
Andrew’s Tower, and, last of all, to the shiine 
itself It had a wooden covering which, till lifted, 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels with which 
it was encrusted Among foreign pilgrims Leo 
yon Rotzmital was sent on an embas.sy to England 
in 1446. Two accounts of his adventures weie 
written, one in Bohemian, preserved in a Latin 
translation, the other in German. He went and 
saw the sights usually shown to pilgrims. He and 
his companions visited the shnne. 

‘ Ibi vidimus sepulehrum A. caput ipsius Sepiilchrum ex 
pure auro confAtiiin est, et geniinis adomatum, tamqiie 
magnifleis donariis ditatuin, ut par ei nesoiam. Inter alias res 
preoioaas speotatur in eo et carhunculus gemma, qui uoctu 
spiendere soiet, dimidi o'l gallinacei magnitiidine.’ ® 

The German account relates ; 

‘Da zeigot man uns das schwert, damit man Jin don kopf 
abgeschlagen hat Da wetset man auch ein merkiich stuck dcs 
hcillgen creusos, auch der nagel einen und den reohten ami des 
lieben herrn Ritter sant Gorgon und etUoh doin in einer 
luoslranzen von der durneti kron '8 


The Canterbury rnJgrimage is lemembered among 
those who take little interest in ecclesiastical 
history because of Chaucer’s Canterlniry TcUet. 
The journey from the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
was one of the three ways by which Canterbury 
was regularly approached by pilgrims. In 1513 a 
^ visit was paid to it by Colet and Eiasmus; the 
wealth displayed and the superstition encouraged 
roused the feeling in Colet which was soon to 
break forth in him and others in the Protestant 
Reformation. Erasmus was more reserved and 
quiet in hia strictures, less ptone to depart from 

1 F. J Haverfleld, in Cambridge Medieval History, i , Cam- 
bridge. 1911, ch. xiii (A), ‘ Roman Bntaln,' p. 876. 

8 Asser, Life of King Alfred; with the Annals of St Neots 
ed. W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, sub anno 726. 

* Hartwell Jones, pp. 274-284 

* Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury^^, p. 217 f 

® lb Append^, note B, p 266 « lb. p 268 I 


Catholic practice and tradition.’ The last Jubilee 
at the snrine was that of 1620. The reverence 
shown to the memory of St. Thomas k Becket was 
annoying to Henry Vlli., and in 1638 the shrine 
was aestroyed by royal command. 

Next in iinjportance in mediseval England was 
the shrine of^Giir liody at Walsingham in Norfolk. 
The special relic that attracted pilgrims here was 
a small phial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
milk. This shrine was likewise dejstroyed at the 
Kefoimatbn. A poem written in 1696 (of um 
certain authorship) laments the desolation whic* 
had overtaken the scene of the piety of former 
ages. It concludes : 

‘Sin IB where Our Lady sat, 

” Heaven Is turned to Hell, 

Satan site where Our Lord did sway, 

Walsingham, oh I farewell.’* ,, 

Other famous places of pilgrimage in mediieval 
England were Durham (for the shnne of St Cuth- 
bert), Lichfield, Bui^ St. Edmunds, and Peter- 
boiough. A special feature of English pilgrimage 
was Its anti-ioyahst character — to revere as a 
saint one who had been condemned as a traitor.® 

5. Wales. — All the Celtic parts of Britain were 
specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
went as diligently as any to Rome and the Holy 
Land. The cliiefWelsh shrine was the Holy Well 
of St. Winifred in Flintshire. 


• It la a Bigniflcant circumatanoe that the only road through 
Waled from north to south started at Holywell and ended atSt 
David’s, both oonspiouous pilgrim resorts in the Ages of Faith ’4 
A monastery was founded at Holywell in 1119, 
which was destioyed at the Dissolution. The 
history of the shnne is important as showing the 
connexion of pilgrimage with sacred wells. When 
any well became famous, and its waters were 
reported te have either medicinal or miraculous 
qualities, it soon became a place of pilgrimage. 
This has been so not in Catholic Christianity alone 
but in the whole history of religion. 

6. Scotland —The earliest Scottish shrine to 
which pilgrims resorted was Whithorn (‘Candida 
Casa ’). The church there was built by St. Ninian 
in memory of St Martin of Tours about 397. 
Ninian himself was buried there in 432, and the 
place was renow-ned among the Irish and among 
the Welsh of Strathclyde. Like Walsinglqj.in, it 
was popular as a place of royal pilgrimage Another 
Scottish shrine was that of St Mary of the Rock 
at St Andrews This has now been swept aw'ay 
by the sea. It was on the rock at the foot of the 
Cliff on whicli the Cathedral now stands. Other 
Scottish places were Dunblane (for the relics of 
St. Mordoc), Dunfermline (for the shnne of St. 
Margaret), 8t. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Leith, St. Kenti- 
gem’g Chapel on I..och Lomond, and St. Mungo’s 
Chapel at Culioss 

7. Ireland.— Pilgrimage has been for centuries a 
dominant feature of Irish religious life, for among 
the Celtic peoples every hill and well and stream 
has its own tutelary god or spirit or fairy. 
Chiistianity only reconsecrated many places sacred 
already in Celtic (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
times ; and, despite spasmod^ic effoits made by Pro- 
testant governments to repress them, Irish pil- 
griniage lias gone on with no real interruption* 
from the Reformation until the present day. 

Most famous of Irish shrines was St. I*atrick’s 
Purgatory on Lough Derg in Donegal. Iti ^.e 
lake there is an island round which various 
legends grew. It was said that a knight, Owain, 

1 ^e'Ereamus, Pilgrimages to S Mary of Walsingham 
onrffS. Titamas of Canterbury, tr. J. 0 Nichols*. 


TOom is quoted in Erasmus, Appendix. * 

Jusserand, Les Anglais au moyen dge • la Vis nomade 
d’Anqletsrre au xtve siiole. tr L. Toulmin Smith, Bnghsh 
Wayfaring LHe in the Mtddls Ages, pt> 839-84S. 

* Untwell Jones, p. 407. 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came back 
to this present life. 

‘ This iiilirnmage haa been ascribed to insatiable ^reed and 
wilful deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye to their own advantaife , but the matter cannot be so sum* 
manly dismissed The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep, 
roott'd beliefs of the pre-historic period, and Is a reflex of the old 
Druidic doctrines ColourinK Christianity. . . sThe origin of the 
pilgrimage must be therefore* sought, partly in the geological 
features of the island (suggestiv e to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other European countnes, of an entrance into the Nether 
Uegions) and pai^ly in a native pre-Christian mythology, the 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of iroodland and 
water, and „he supposed communication carried on between 
them and mortals i 

The connexion with St. Patrick ia probably 
legendaxy, but it enhanced the glory of the place. 
Abusee and superstitions grew apace, anu in 1497 
the pilgrimage was ‘ abolished ’ by Pope Alexander 
VI. The Privy Council ordered its suppresbion in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again piohibited. 

‘And whereas the superstitions of Popery are greatly 
increased and uphold, by the pretended sanctity of places, 
especially of a Place called St Patrick’s Purgatory in the 
County of Donegaul and of Wells to which I’llgri mages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasons . . lie it further 
enacted that all such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawful Assemblies ’ s 

A fine of ten shillinge was to be imposed if the 
oliender refused to be publicly whipped. But sup- 
pression was of little avail, and the pilgiimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
own day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed m 
the Roman Catholic Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ‘ it seems the only pilgrimage of modern 
tunes conducted like those of the Middle Ages* 
(GE XU. 95). Other places of pilgi image in Ireland 
were Downpatrick in Go. Down (sacred to St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St Columba), St. 
John’s Well in Meath, and Cranfield in the paiish 
of Drummaul, Co. Antrim. 

8. France.— Among famous French medueval 
shrines was Chartres ♦ 

‘ Avant que le christiamBiiie eftt prCchii dans les Qaules, 
les druides dtaient dans Pusage de s'aBSembler tons lea ans aux 
environs de Chartres On pri^lend qu'ils avalent en ce lieu un 
sanctuaire r6\ ir6, G’^tait, dit-on, urie grotte, od tla lionornient 
uue statue qui repr^sentait une femme assise, tenant sur elle un 
enfant, et I'autel portait cette inscription Vir<;t»u paittwoe. 
Lors de la predication de I’Evanrile on bitit evir cette grotie 
une dHise, vers le milieu du HI* u^le, au plus tard.’> 

Charties therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. The wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief is 
Lourdes (q v.). Others are La Salette in Dauphiny 
and Lies.se. 

Q. Switzerland. — Of Swiss shnnes the most 
important is Einsiedeln. There was a monastic 
community there in the 9th century. It is m the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgruiiage in the 10th cent., and has continued to 
De so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of Zwingli in the 16th cent.* and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders 
The yearly pilgiims are now more than 160,000. 

10 . Italy. — Besides Rome itself numeions other 
Italian cities were pilgiim resorts, though none 
attained special pre-eminence except pei haps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
wi^^^h St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid 

1 HartwellJone*, p SOf. 

2. John Richards, The Great Folly, Supergtition, and 
Idolatry of Pilgnmagea in Ireland, especially of that of St 
Patrtdes Purgatory, Dublin, 1727, p. 46; see also Hew son, 
A Desenptwn tf St Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Dtry a.id an 
Aoeouut of the PtlgrimP Business there, do. 1727 

2 Sivry-Champagnac, i 462. 

4 The Council of Zurich abolished the Whlt-Monday procession 
to Einsiedeln in 1624 (Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
tinental Reformation, p 441) 


basilica of St Mai k, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. Loreto 

IX. Spam. — Foremost of the shnnes of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Compostella, 
which attained a fame in tlie Middle Ages greatei 
than that of almost any other city save Rome. It 
IS said that St. James appeared tliere in a vision 
in 816, and that his reniamswere discovered Liere. 
The shrme became associated in legend with 
Charles the Gi eat, but it was not till the 12th cent, 
that the foundations of its greatness were really 
laid Not only Spaniards but pilgrims from all 
over Euiope woisnipped there, especially those 
from Wales and Iieland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there aie many allusions to Compostella.’* A 
Latin hymn to St. James has been tiiiely trans- 
lated by George Boirow.** The pilgrimage flour- 
ished till the 14th, but considerably diminished 
from the 18th century.* 

12 . Germany. — Chief among German places of 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), the 
mediffival capital of Get many, which possessed 
numerous relics. The most impoitant were the 
white robe in which the Vugin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the sw’addling clothes of 
the infant Christ, the linen cloth in which the 
body of John the Baptist was wrapped after hU 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified ; there were many lesser relics besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix haa continued till the 
present time. In 1881 there w'ere 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medisoval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Trfeves), which possessed the seamless 
holy coat woin by our Lord before His crucifaxion. 
Cologne was famous as containing relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

13 . The Syrian Church. — The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the frontier of the Roman Empire the Syrian 
Church giew and flourished, though on lines in 
some ways diffeient from those or the Grceco- 
Roman world. Pilgrimage was made by Syrian 
Christians at a date earlier than by those of the 
West. Nob, bishop of Adiabene (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his parents to Jeru^-alem 
on what may fairly be called a pilgrimage * 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
bow'ever, is still involved in some obscurity.® 

In 858 a Nestorian synod consideied the subject : 

Canon ix declares thaD no .lew monasteries shall be built 
without the knowledge of the bishop of tlfc diocese ; if one 
were built and the bishop knew, be would give It a revenue 
sufficient for its upkeep and for hospitably to pilgrims. Canon 
XV proclaims that the faithful ou^ht to give their offerings and 
perform their vows for the renii<i8ion of their sins in the places 
where they live, and not wander far afield Wh> should they 
go to distant places ? It is a puerile habit which gives satisfac- 
Uon to the senses but not to the soul. If any of the faitlihil, 
after having visited the churches and convents of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not with the 
idea that God will there fa\our them more, but to give some 

rt of their goods to the head of the convent, they are not to 

hindered. But, if they wander about as people who ha\ e 
lost their God, not knowing where they w ill find Him or w here 
He will hear them, they are sick souls In need of health and 
should be led to the doctrine of perfection ® 

This shows that the abuses of pilgrimage were 
quite obvious at this time, and they must have been 
widely spread to hav,) called down ecclesiastical* 
censure in these terms. Gregoiy Bar-Hobreeus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear Omshash, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and piimato of t)ie 
East (t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend describing the 

1 Hartwell Jones, pp 266-261 

2 The Bible in Spam, London, 1843, ch. xxvii. 

3 Sivry-Chnmpaguao, l 490-403. 

I 4 Sources syna^tes, ed. A Mingana, Leipcig [1008], p. 89. 

3J. ]^. Chabot, Synodicon orientale: Recueil des synodes 
I ncstoriens, Paris, 1003, pp. i08, 441. 
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pilgrimage to the Holy City an«l what was to be 
seen and done there.* 

14. The Reformation.— Changes so wide in the 
leligious life of Europe as tliose which came to 
pass in the 16th cent, w’ere bound to leave their 
mark not only on the Protestant countries, but 
within the bounds of Catholicism as well. Much 
purpng of abuses took place at the_ Counter- 
Reformation ; and, while in some countries Protes- 
tantism lost its fiist conquest, with the advancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed Avas built up. Under Mary Tudor, e.g , 
no attempt was mane to restore the shiine of 
Becket in Canteibuiy Cathedral. The Continental 
Refoiniation brought with it the abolition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the progi amine ot refoims 
of the bishop of Pomesania in 1526, ait 4 declaies • 

‘ Henceforward there shall be no pilgrimage nor wanderings 
to holy places, since they aid no man’s salvation ' a 
In Sweden the Luthemn Synod of Oiebro in 1529 
decreed : 

* Peregrinationes ad loca saucta quanta Her! posslt moderatione 
removebuntur,’ 

showing that, as in other things, Lutheianism 
dealt nioie gently with Catholicism than did 
Calvinism.* Calvin in the prefatory letter to 
Francis l. (2.‘lrd Aug. 15.%) of his Chrtatiance 
Religioms Institufio, wrote ; 

• Cur ergo tanta saev itia et acerbitate pro missa, purgatorio 
pcrcgriiiationibus, et Id genus nugia belligerantur, ut sine eoruni 
eKphcatiesinia, ut ita dioain, flde salvani fore pietatem negent, 
cum tamen nihil eorum a verbo Del esse probent?’* 

The Edict of Reformation of Bei n foi the Pays de 
Vaud (24tli Dec. 1536) det hired in ait 17 

Binitiona. — ‘ Nous avons aussi ordonnd que toutes b^nitions 
de voyage et ptlennages soient dtiies, et que nul soit si hardi 
d'aller en iceux sous peine, rhoinme de dix florins, la femme de 
cinq florins ’ 8 

The Council of Trent (1663 ; sess xxv ) condemned 
tho.se who utHimcd that ‘ jilaces dedicated to the 
memories of .saints aio vamlv visited.’ 

15. Royal pilgrimage.— Tliroughout the Middle 
Ages pilgi image Ava.s a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show honour to the saints 01 
their country was a natuial thing, and sometimes 
a king Avent in penitence, as did Henry li. to 
the shrine of Becket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The Scottish kings continually Avent to 
Whithorn. Margaret, daughter of Christian I. of 
Denmark, Avife of James in. and mother of 
James iv. of Scotland, AAent thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though hei journey has 
been described as a ‘ pleasant outing rather than a 
penitential exercise.^* Janies iv. himself went 
there several times, as also did James y., though 
not so often as his father. James IV visited also 
Whitekirk in E. Lothian, Avhore in 1430 James I. 
had bnilt a house for the locention of pilgiims. 

Some interest attaches to tiie pilgrimage of one 
Avho later became a king : Heniy, Eail of Derby 
(afteru’ards Henry iv.), visited Prussia and then 
Avent on to the Holy Land. He travelled hy way 
of Daiitzig, Fraiikfort-on-Oder, Prague, Vienna, 
Treviso, Venice, Coifu, Rhodes, Jall’a, Raniah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Cos, 
Corfu, Ragusa, Venice, Tieviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Milan.’ 

16. The effects of pilgrimage.- It is quite cleai 
*Hiat a custom so wide-spisad must have left its 
effect not simplv on the religion but on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been seen, to 


' J. S. AMemanut, Btbhothfca Orientalis, Rome, 171»-28, 
11 348. 

* Kidd, p. 189 * Ib. p 238 

« lb p. 633. 8 p 658 

8 James Balfour Paul, ‘ Royal Pilgrimages in Scotland,’ in 
Tram of Scottish Ecclesiolonxcal Soo. T. [Aberdeen, 1906] 
147-166. 

1 Expeditions to Prueeia and the Bolt Land made by Henry, 
Karl of Derby {e^fter%Dard^ King Henry IV,), »n 1S9Q-1 and 
lS9tS, being the Accounts kept by hie Treasurer, ed. L. Toulmin 
Smith, Oamden^Societ}, London, 1894 


produce the Crusades ; it drew far afield men who 
Avould otherAvise have been content to stay in theii 
OAvn country, and gave them a knoAvledge of 
distant lands. The countries of Europe had, bv 
means of the pilgnms, far more intercourse Avitli 
eacli other in tlie Middle Ages, not only in religion, 
but abso in ♦ommerce, literature, and art. The 
economic effect of pilgrifhage was also consider- 
able. Though many cities already famous became 

f )ilgrim resorts, in some cases to^ns or villages 
litnerto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine oj 
the lelics of a saint, places of national, perhaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never obscure the essential religious import- 
ance of ml grim age (it is Avrong, e g.,^ put as one 
of the cnief ‘ effects ’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales ; that the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury affoided the occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all only incidental). 

In post-Reformation times in Catholic countries 
pilgi image has often been undertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which are genuine) 
Avroiight at Lourdes. 

17. The place of pilgrimage in the history of 
religion. — It has already been noted that pilgrim- 
age 18 not confined to Catholic Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ and to His saints. Tins fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, should be neither 
minimized nor Avrongly emphasized. Hoav far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet knoAvn for 
ceitain As S. A. Cook says in a letter, 

*Tbe visit to the gnve ot the more or less do fled hero, the 
annual meeting on the occasion of initiation or other ceremonial, 
the periodical festivals at which different touns or clans 
assembled— ail these represent universal ideas ’ 


Some observances of Christian pilgrimage liaveclose 
analogies elsewhere— e^., the miracle of the sacred 
fire at Jeiusalem.* Glastonbury, St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, and Chartres (see aliove, 4, 7, 8) aie 
instances of pagan holy places being conseciated 
to Cliiistian pilgi image. 

The pilgiim Avith lus staff, his broad flat-crowned 
hat, and his mussel-shell or other badge, has now 
disappeared, but thousands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Shall we dismiss it as a mere super- 
stition ? It is something more than, although it 
is akin to, the sentiment that has made it the 
supreme desiie of many whose relatives have fallen 
in action to visit their graves when tlie Avar i« 
over. The underlying idea, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to cci tain 
places because of what has happened there, as 
though some of the personal magnetism of the 
peison who had lived or died there still survived 
and could communi(;ate itself to the visitor. A 
similar idea Avould explain a so-called ‘ ghost,’ not 
as the actual spirit of a dead person surviving aftei 
his bodily death in a given spot aasociated with 
him in lifetime, but rather as an inipiess or influ- 
ence left by him still capable of affecting tliose 
Avho come to the place. Thus the study of pil- 
grimage leads us into psychic and psychological 
problems the solution of which is still oeyona our 
lange. 

LiTKRaTURi. — i. Works of heferencb. — Artt. in EBa^^, 
(A. Hanck); DCA(W. B Scudamore); OJJ (Bede Jarrett) , 
OKD , Schaff-Herzog D F. DriscolD; L. de Sivry and 
J. B. J. ChampRgnac, Dictionnaire det Pilennages, Paris, U61, 
forming vols. 48 and 44 ot Bneyclopidxe Thiviogvpu, «er d , 
ed, J. P Migne 

li ORiaiNAL meUMESTS —Of much interest are the publlca- 


1 See for this GIP, pt. vii , Balder the Beavtitvl, Ijondoti, 1918, 
I 20? 181 , The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land; T. Tobler, Golgotha, St. Gall, 1861, pp 4oO-488; 
Fulcher de Chartres, Gesta Peregnnantium Francorum (in 
John Bongarsius, Oesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611, 1 
407) , rCurzon, Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
p 146 f , also ERE v 840 
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tions of the Palestine Pilffrinis* Text Society The records of 
many pilgrimages, several of which are referred to in this 
art , have been translated and annotated The information w 
especially full on pilgrim routes and on the topography of 
Palestine, but not on the pilgrims themselves. 

lii OxffElur,.— Canon Pietro Catola’g Pilgnmage to Jem- 
mlem m UH. tr. and ed M M Newott, Manchester, 1907 (with 
full introd giving much information about medlnval Italian 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land) ; Chaucer, Cffnierbary Taiet ; 
L Conrady, Vier rhetnuct^ Palaestina-PUgeraehr^ten der 
XIV ,XV.,iVJ JafirAunds^n, Wiesbaden, 1882, R Curzon, 
Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, new ed , Ijondon, 1897 , 
L Depont, Pilennages, Paris, 1902 , Desiderius Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages to S Mary of WaUingham and S. Thomas of 
Canterbury* tr, and ed. J O. Nichols*, Lonoon, 1876 , S 
Graham, Hiththe Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, do 1013, 
G Hartwell Jones, CVftic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, 
Hon, Boo of C} mmrodorion, do. 1012 (gives a mass of infomia 
tion about Celtic and other pilgrimages) , S Heath, Pilgrim 
lAfe in the Middle Ages, do 1911 , MGU xv (KQ tt (bio- 
graphy of Willibald, 8th cent, bishop of Eichstatt) ; J J 
Jusserand, Les Anglate an rnoyen Age la Vie noinade et 
' tes routes d'Angleterre au xtve sthole, Paris, 1884. tr L Toulmiii 
Smith, English Wayfaung Life in the Muldle Ages (XIVth 
cent )*, London, 1889 , B J Kidd, Documents Illustrative of 
the Continental lletormation, Oxford, 1911 , R. R Madden, 
Shnnes and Sgoulchres of the Old and New World, 2 vols , 
London, 1851 , J. Marx, Das WaUfahren in der kalholtschen 
Ktrohe, Treves, 1842 , R. Rohncht, Deutsche Pi^erteisen nach 
dein heiligen Lands, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900 ; G. B. de Rossi. 
Roma sotterranea, Rome, 1864 (for catacombs) , Sarum Miesal, 
ed, J Wickham Legg, Oxford, 1916, pp 406, 461 (ptigrlm 
mass, prajers, and blessing); A P. Stanley, Historical 
Memorials of Canterbiiryit^ London, 1912 (seieral interest- 
ing documents reiuting to the shrine of Beckot in the 
Appendix) L, D. AQATL 

PILGRIMAGE (Ilebiew and Jewish) — The 
oiigin of the Hehiew pilgi ullage is to be sought 
in the eaily Semitic life. To the primitive religi- 
ous conception the deity was not ubiquitous, but 
was localized— by the nomads within the confines 
of a sacred distiict, frequently an oasis, by agri- 
eultuiists in the sanctuary of a village or town. 
The peiformance of certain religious duties, there- 
foie, normally involved a journey of greater or 
less length, winch in time increasea as the lenown 
of particular sacred places, and the advantages for 
trading offered by a larger concourse of people, led 
to the turther centralization of woislnp Economy 
of time and effort, also, reduced the visits to a 
lunited number at regularly recurring peiiods. to 
winch was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religious duties. There thus 
was instituted the annual family or clan pilgi im- 
age, %s pictured in 1 S 1*. At times a lengthier 
[iilgnmage into strange territory resulted in a pio- 
ti acted stay as a ger, or even in permanent settle- 
ment ; Abraham is flu* archetype of the pilgiim 
immigrant, and peilmps in Dt 26* 'obhed (AV 
‘ 1 eady to perish ’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
loot 'abada, ‘stiange,’ ‘long from home,’ ‘perma- 
nent dweller ’ Moreover, eveiy traveller into 
strange teintory was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to tno local shrine ; hence, apparently, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the ent^e journey within the tribal terri- 
tory- -a supposition which may in part explain the 
sacied chaiactei of the pnmi’tive Semitic institu- 
tion of ho.spitality (q.v.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an es-sential part of the 
leligious celebiution, assuming a quasi-sacred 
chaiactei — in itself a ineritonous act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of laigor groups was due in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into stiange teiiitory; and this 
dw’qjopment w'as hastened when the period of pil- 
gi image was made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agucultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term hagh denotes botli the pilgrimage 
lourney and the festival ceremonies at tli^ shune ; 
but which of these two ideas is the original aeno- 
tation is unceitmn. The concept ‘ encircle,’ which 
seems common to various triliteral extensions of 
the^biliteral root h-g, may be seen both tn the 


dance and in the circumambulation which concludes 
tlie pilgrim journey , nevertheless, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the circumambula- 
tion of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
’Arafah (.1. Wellhausen, Reste arahxschen Heiden- 
turns, Berlin, 1897, pp. 79-84) — t.c. a visit, from 
tlie standpoint of Quraish, to a strange shrine 
under protection fiom the tribal adheren% of 
that shnne — an original meaning ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
‘ recourse to a place of lefuge,’ should bo preferred 
(cf. the roots JwtjA and haja'a). 

The origin of tlie Hebrew hagh as involving a 
nomadic journey seems discernible in some of the 
regulations for the Uebiew festival celebrations, 
especially the Pa.ssover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentateuch with an agucultural 
epoch and with traditions of a deli into historic 
departure from Egyjit), A three days’ journey 
into the desert is made antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration ; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals m general over an 
entile week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
neriod (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs) 
But e.specially the eating of unleavened biead (the 
nomaiPs usual biead), the i ousting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and tlie start by night 
(as fieqnently in the case of desoit caiavans) offer 
the setting foi a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life and wandeiings ; therein sanctity and 
religious significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the i egulation for the build- 
ing of an altai of diit or unhewn stones (Kx 20) 
Tliepilgiimageof Tabeinacles isasiuiilai leligious- 
dramatic levivalof tent life (Hos 12^® leads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23" ; cf. also 2 Ch 7‘®, if the 
phrase ‘ into their teuts’ is to be understood litei- 
ally here). 

The pilgi image had also a political impoitanco. 
The close association in a common purpose of large 
nuinbeis of people fioin ditlorent tribes and com- 
munities afforded the basis for the development of 
a more peimanent national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modern pan-Islaniism. In the Pentateuchal legi.s- 
lation winch purjioscd the centralization of wor- 
ship in Jerusalem the attempt is clear to inciease 
the spirit of unity by bunging all males togcthei 
in pilgi linage to one shrine at three different 
periods of tlie year (the festivals of Passovei, 
Weeks, and Booties). That this legislation, how- 
ever, reflects actual conditions — that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine»sinmltaneously left then 
homes three times eveiy year to ulake what foi 
some would have been an extended journey — seems 
improbable ; and the special emphasis laid upon 
the Passover in ceitairi passages (Nu 9**) or upon 
the Feast of Talieniacles in otliers ( I K 8®*), show’s 
pci haps that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage period at different epochs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for dinerent clans or 
families at tlie same epoch Jeroboam testified to 
tlio political value of tne pilgi image in his attempt 
to counteract ite unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (1 K 13”, with wliicli cL the 
reported action of Walid ibn 'Abii al-Malik in 

S romoting tlie pilgi image to a certain mosque in 
eiusalem as against the Ka'bah, or that of th% 
papal monarchy in diveiting the pilgrimage to 
llomu) 

Aftei the buihliiig of the Second Temple m 
Jeiusalem the Holy City was witliout rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more irapoitant factor than befoie, 
often involving considerable haidslnp and dangei , 
the old laws of hospitality to the pilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accoinaiodate 
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visitors in the city as well as along the loads lead- 
ing theieto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions changed; though theie was still an 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
the Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
fice the pilgrimage, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act.' It assumed in general a personal and emo- 
tional character and lost much of its formei joy- 
ousnosa. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
came principally to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of Zion, and they were not always 
Avelconied by the non- Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhammadan 
rule ; and in the 9th cent many \Caraites in par- 
ticiiiar made the pilgrimage. During the Crusades 
the pilgrimage seems to have ceased again ; but 
with Saladin it was resumed,* and lecovered some- 
thing of its ancient joyous character. In many 
cases the desire to visit Jerusalem was coupled 
with the purpose of living and being bunea on 
holy ground, and the pilgrimage thus became a 
pious immigration; as early as the 11 th cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at llamlah ; and there was a marked influx 
of Jews fiom Spain somewhat latei, and from 
other paits of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Earlier than this impulse fioni per- 
secution there is found as a secondary cause of 
pilgrimage the general puipose of travel (as in the 
case of J udah Halevi and Ibn Ezra), the frequency 
of which IS evidenced by a special travellers’ piayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem aj^ain had its rivals 
as the object of pi Igi image. In Egypt there was a 
f.imous synagogue at DuniQh (modern yammnh), 
near Cano, ^ which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebiate tlie Feast of Weeks. But in Muhamma- 
dan countries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the development esi)ecially of another type of 
pilgrimage — that to the tombs of pious men, of 
saints and reputed miracle-workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the supei natural power of 
tombs may perhaps be found in 2 K 13’*, and such 
a belief among certain classes of Jews may have 
peisisted along with other beliefs in miracles, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
for divine intervention seems to have been borrowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neighboms; at any 
rate such a ziydrah (lit. ‘ visit ’) is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans and Jews to the graves of the 
same Biblical heioes. ‘’By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no*^ distinction in reverence is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characters 
and those of later saints Palestine has many 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the sujtposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sidon, c <7., pilgiims come from all paits of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Kabhi Meir (qv.) at 
Tiberius. That of Simeon ben YOhai at Merom 
near Safed lias long lieen visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Afiica ; indeed, in the 16th cent. 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially os a place foi 
permanent settlement, for it ottered hospitality 
such as neither tiiu Mnlianimadans nor the Jews of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs in Kmdistan (e.g., that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Me.sopotaniia (e.g., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and Esther at 
Hamadan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish worthies of local renown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews together. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 

1 In the ISth cent , e g., there ia recorded the visit of 800 
rabbis from Spapi and France 


shrines, though the travelling instinot as such has 
sometimes found expression m a sort of pilgrimage 
to vaiious famous synago^es, such as at Prague, 
for pui poses of prayer ; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of lenowned rabbis, 
was a familial figure until the 19th cent, in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-^iilgrimages take place at 
fixed annual dates which, especially in Palestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar; in other cases they take place of, 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muhammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen m the joyous festival character 
which the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. * 

Litrkaturk.— J. D Michaelis, Da» mosaigche Reoht, Frank- 
fort, 1771-76, IV 114 , W Robertson Smith, Religion of th^ 
Semites'^, London, 1894, pp 108, 236, 268 , E. Renan, Hist of 
the People of Israel, Knt;. tr,, do. 1S81-!>1, i 80, 46 , G. A. 
Barton, A SLeteh of Semitic Origins, New Vork, 1902, pp. 108, 
281 , H. Graetz, Hut of the Jews, Eng. tr , Philadelphia, 1894, 
ill 440, Iv. 73 ; I. Abrahams, Book of Delight, do 1912, pp, 
127-146 : S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd8er., London, 
1908, p. 208 , JE, s.vv. ‘ Pilgrimage,' ‘ Tombs.’ 

William Popper, 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian).— i. Origin.— Pilgrim- 
age in India is the result of the animistic ba.sis of 
the popular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Hinduism and even m tlie local developments of 
Islam. Nothing stakes a new-comer to the 
country more than the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling by road or rail towards some holy aver, the 
local abode of some god or godling, the tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

*It seems not unlikely that the Mrtiie of a pilgrimage arises 
mainly from the sacred character attaching to the place itself 
and not so much from the desire to honour the deity whose 
shrine it is It this is so, the feeling which prompts the under- 
taking of the Journey is not a very great advance on the primi- 
tive reverence for certain places os the abodes of spirits ’ (R. V. 
Russell, Census of India, 1011, vol. xhi , Central Provinces 
Report, pt i. p. 91). 

To this may be added the fact that water, by the 
analogy of the removal of physical impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal of sin. Thus, in many 
sacred places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Rama, which take his name, not because he is 
woiblupped there, but because he bathed in this 
place when he wished to free himself from the sin 
of having killed the demon R&vana, who i#'held 
to have l^en a Biahman. The germ of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the words of Indra to Hari4- 
cliandra : 

‘ There is no happiness for him who does not travel , living In 
the society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner , for 
Indra is the friend of the traveller. Therefore wander ’ (A itareya 
Briihmava, vii. 16). 

But, though in the Riqveda the animistic wor* 
ship of rivcis appears, pilgrimage, in its modem 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Brahnianas, 
while a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
(tlrtha) and certain privileged legions, like the 
banks of the Sarasvati, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy places (A. Barth, 
Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Mauu (Laws, viii. 02) regards visits to the 
Ganges or to Kurukshetra as oompaiatively unim- 
portant. 

Qautama, however, declares that ’ all mountains, all nvers, 
holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwellings of r^is, oow-peas, , 
and temples of the gotfi are places which destroy sin’ (xix. 14 
\SBIiii (1879)276]). 

The origin of the modem practice may be tca€i^ 
to the revival of Brahmanism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a local spirit was 
propitiated or worsnipped soon came under the 
control of a body of local priests, inteiested in 
atti acting visitors because their offerings fcfrmed 
their means of livelihood. 

a. Places of Hindu pilgrimage.— The number of 
placoS* to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the luoie important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it being 
understood that many places combine the cults ox 
more than one deity : 

(a) Places — Bengal : Bar&bar, Gay&, Deogfarh, K&Iierh&t, 
KftmiVkhvfi., Saifar Island, Tarakt^war , lllhftr and Orissa . P4r- 
asiiilth, Puri'Jagannath : Pan^b Dera N&nak, Jw&lamukhi, 
Katas, Kurukshetra, Takht-i Sulaiinan. United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh • Allahabftd, Badannath, Hatesar, Benares, Bindha- 
chal, Bnndaban, Chitrakut, l>obipiitan, Deopray&g, Oangotri, 
Qarhmukhteter, Hardwir, Jamnotri, KedArnatb^ Maliaban , 
Bbmbay . Al*idl, BechrAp, (Jha^dod, DwArka, J^uri, N&sik, 
Pftlitana, Pandharpur, ShetrunJA, Madras BAbA Ikulun, 
Bhavani, Obidambarani, Ooraprlni, Oonjoeveram, Ookarn. 
BAmei^warain, Seringapatam, Srirangam, Tirupati , Central 
Provinces . MAndhAta ; Baluchistan, Hiii^aj ; llaJputAnA and 
Central India : Abi^ Ajmer, Amarkantak, BarwAni, MLthdvvAra, 
Pusbkar, Rakbabb Dev. 

(t) Cufto.— BrahmA Pusbkar; Vienu ■ BadarlnAth, Ga>A, 
^lardarAr, NAthdwara, Pandhart3ur, Puri-JagannAth, Tirupati , 
Krepa * MathurA, Gokul, Brindaban, Maliaban, UwArkA , ^iva, 
the twelve great liAuas : SomnAth in KAthiawar, MahAkata at 
UJJaIn, OmkAra in the Karbada, nayambak near NAsik, NAga* 
nAth in the NizAm's Dominions, VaidyanAth in the Deccan, 
BhimaAankar on the river Bhinia, KedareAwar in the HiniAIaya, 
Viivanath at Benares, Mallikarjuna in the Karnatik, and RAme- 
iwar at the extreme south of tiie peninsula , other places sacred 
toSivaare BakreAwar, BarAbar, Chidambaram, Deogarh, Ookarn, 
HardwAr, Jejuri, KatAs, KedamAUi, TarakeAwar ; various forms 
of the mother-g^dess. Kali, DurgA, Devi, etc : Arasu, Ainl>a 
BhavAni, BindhAchal, Comorin, DevipAtan,llinglAj,JwAlamukhi, 
KAlighAt, KAmakhya, sacred rivers AllAhAbad, Amarkantak, 
BAgheAwar, Batesar, BhavAni, ChApdod, DeoprayAg, Gangotri, 
GarhmukhteAar, Jamnotri, NAsik, Sagar Island. The eliief 
places visited by Buddidsts are Bodh Gaya, KuAinagara, Potala, 
Sarnath , by Jams . BarwAni, Girnar, Palitana, Uakhabh Dev, 
ShetrunIA Worshippers of RAma and Sita visit Ayodhia, 
Ohitrakut, NAsik, and SItAkued The heroes of the Mahdbnd- 
rata ore venerated at Kurukshetra and Tii.AneAar. Tiie cult of 
the dead is performed at Benares, Hardwar, GayA, and Siddhpur 
In the number of sacred places few regions rival the HimAIaya, 
and, in particular, Kasmir The latter is a country where there 
18 not a space as large os a grain of sesamum seed without a 
tirfAa— a place of pilgrimage (Kalhapa. Rdiafarafipml, ed H. 
A. Stein, London. IWO, li 867, 376, Ain-lAkbari, tr. H. S 
Jarrett, li 864 ff.), 

3 Pilgrimage among the Buddhiets.— The great 
monasteries, stUpas, and (klgabas elected over the 
relics of Buddha, many of which had disappeared, 
have been unearthed by the Aichaeological Sui voy. 
Bodh Gayft, where Buddha gained his title, and 
where the 6o(fAi-tree beneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and farther 
east. ^In 1906 the Tftahi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at SamAth, near Benares burned vast quanti- 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered flowers 
At the close of tlie rite of adoration the Tftshi 
Lg.ma was transfigured and the other Lfimas wor- 
shipped him (TJie Times, 20th Dec. 1905) Next 
to tne Tree of Wisdom at Bodh GayR, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddha’s 
death at Kui^inagara {q.v. ), the eight gieat chnityas 
which enshrined his relics, Mt. Potala m S India, 
Sthambala in the north, and the gumi's Fairy land 
in Udyftna to the west. The Indian sites are 
seldo' 1 visited by Lftmas and Tibetans on account 
of the great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probably for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddha’s death 
from KuiSinagara to a place known as SRlku'^a in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 306 ff.). 

4. Places of Jain pilgrimage.— The Jains, prob- 
|ibly on account of tfie retiring chaiacter of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution fioni animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites places far 
frWh ^e abodes of men, like Mt. Abu in RhjputftnR, 
P&litftna and Girnar in Kathiawar, Saniet Sikhar 
or Pfirasn&th in Bengal. The southern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Padmavati in 
Mysore and GuneSwar in o. Kanara (BG x«ii. 
[18841118). 

$. Holy places shared by different religions. — 
Some places are shared by the followers of more 
than ^ne religion, Hindus and Muhaininadans 


both visit the ledge below the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried off his 
dusky bnde (T. H. Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, London, 1901, p 73f ; of ERE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.— Some of 
the most extended pilgrimages are those perfoi^ied 
by Go4ilins, Sannyasis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan {A naive Researches, v [ITW] 87 ff.) gives 
an Interesting narrative of the pilgrimages performed by PrAn- 
puri SannyAsl, an OrdhvabAliti, t e one whose arms had become 
rigid by being constantly held over his head (M Monier-Williams, 
Biohmanism and Tlindfiinn*, London, 1891, p 88). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Kabul, Bamian, Baku 
on tiie Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Persia and 
Bokhara, and thenoe across the Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Oangotri Then he went to Nepal and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and LhAsa, whence hf returned to India bear- 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent free 
estate When tins account was wi itten, he was still in the habit 
of making excursions to NepAl and to other parts of India 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to Rame4war 
m tlie south, iron, brass, or copper ai inlets indic.at- 
ing pilgrimages to Paiiupatinatn, Kedftmath, and 
Badannath in the Himalaya. 

7. River pilgrimages.— The favourite form of 
Indian pilgi image is to shrines on the banks of 
the great rivers, like the Ganges, Jumna, Narbada, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Brahmaputra 
are too far from the Holy Land of the Hindus to 
have acquired special sanctity. The gieat rivers, 
though places on their banks have been occupied 
by tlie votaries of special deities, aie unsectaiian, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may be, may 
batlio, provided he avoids causing pollution to 
high-caste worshippers The places at whicli tliese 
livers rise, like Gangotri, Jamnoti i, or Am.u kantak, 
and sites on their upper wateus, like Nilsik or Hard- 
w&r, are sacred. Even more Inghly reeaidcd are the 
junctions {sangam) of two or moi'e lioly rivers, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, Jumna, and the mythi- 
cal Sarasvati at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
PrayRga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excellence; 
Baglicswar, DeoprayRg, and otlier junctions higher 
up the stream ; and Sagar Island, wheie the river 
joins the sea. Such places aie often dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgiim into communion w ith the benign 
water-spirits and with the honoured dead uliose 
ashes have been consigned to tlie water.s 

8. Rules of pilgrimage.-^The dates and hours at 
which bathing is auspicious are fixed by the local 
priests, and depend on various considerations con- 
nected with the local cnltus Thus, at Allahab&d 
tlie chief bathing fair is held on the new moon of 
the month Magh (Jan. -Fob.), at llardw&r at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year At both these 
place.*} specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jupiter outers the 
sign of Aquarius (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kuiabh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, whicdi is completed in 11 
years, 314’92 days, as affecting religious obseiv- 
ances, see GB^, pt. in , The Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing during 
eclipses has been a means of expelling the evil 
spirits which ax*e abroad at this tune. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Somnatli 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the circumambulation of the sacied object in the 
course of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it [pradak^nd). Sometimes, a.s at Benares 
{ERE n. 467), there is a lioly road surrounding the 
sacred area along which the pilgrims march 
Bometimea, as at Mathuia, where the sites associ- 
ated with the life of Krsna are spread over a con- 
siderable space, they are visited in ro^tion under 
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the direction of a Brahman, i^ho usually recites at 
each holy place the local religious guide-book 
(viahdtmyd), which embodies the leligious lore. 
These Biahman guides foim a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and rapacity, like those 
known as Gangaputia, ‘sons or the Ganges,’ the 
Chwiba of Mathuia, the Gayawal of Gaya, the 
I’layjlgwal of AlIuhiilMd (Ciooke, TO, Cahutta, 
18'J(), u. 387 If. ; BG ix. pt. i. [1901]; Kalhana, 
Tntiod 1 . 20) These men usually keep lodging- 
houses for ontei tainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and keep books which lecoid for many yeais the 
ni rival of peisons of jtaiticular castes or families. 
Thcic is an elaborate Hystein of touting foi pilgrims 
to Jagaunath (W. W. Hunter, Ot'issa, London, 
1872, 1. 140). 

When the holy place is, like Haidwar, Benaies, 
Gaya, or Siddhpui, associated with the cult of the 
dead, the ashes of i datives, which have been pre- 
served until this opnoi tunity, aie consigned to the 
water, and the mind rites {Sraddha) aie pel formed. 
It is an Intel esting development that since the 
intioduotion of tJie Goveinmont paicel-po.st the 
aslies are often sent liy it to a Bifthman com- 
petent to perform the rites, without the attendance 
of the relatives being reqniied 

In the case of serious sin a special iite of atonement (pr&yai- 
fhitta) 18 poi formed duruiff the pil|rnmage. The’ hair of the 
penitent, which is supposed to hold liis sins, is cut off, onlv a 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head He bathes m 
ten different ways, each with the use of an appropriate text, 
dresses in clean clothes, worships the deity, and, while the 
Brilhman performs the fire saenflee {homo), presents ten kinds 
of gifts, the last being the ‘ shadow 'ipft, a cup of melted butter 
ill wlil(h ho has lieluld the reflexion of hk own face. He then 
sais to the priest ‘This penance of mine must be rendered 
valid by you,’ to which the reph is made ‘ It is rendered valid ’ 
If a sinner should die leaving tins rito unperfonneil. It is the 
duty of his successor to perform it ; if it be neglected, father 
and son descend to hell (A K torbes. Rat Mdld, London, 1878, 
p 631 f ) 

9 Austerities practised by pilgrims. — Besides 
the suffering caused by long journeys in ox-carts 
ovei ill-keiit roads, the ciowding in railway car- 
liages, tlio inconveniences of camping on the rivei 
bank, and the bad accommodation in the pilgrim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are undergone. 
One form of penance for grievous sin is the measur- 
ing of the length of the pugrim’-s body by successive 
prostrations on the ground as he journeys to the 
sacred place. Waddell notes this as a Buddhist 
piactice at Lhasa, where some zealots traveise the 
Giroulai Road m this way — a distance of about 
6 miles, the number of piostiations being over 
40,000 ; in some cases tllb hands of the pilgiims are 
protected by 'padded wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded with hob nails (Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, London, 1906, pp .364, 375) 

According to the historian Rashidu-diii (II M Elliot, Hist of 
India, Ijondon, 1867-77, i 67), at .Somnith ‘many of the more 
deluded devotees, in performance of tlieir vows, pass the last 
stage crawling along the ground upon their sides , some ap 
proach walking upon their ankles, and never touch the ground 
with the soles of their feet, others go before the idol upon their 
heads' (for similar customs at Paiulharpur see BG xx. [1884] 

On 'several occasions the emperor Akbar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu piactice, walked on foot from 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the saint 
Mii'hiii-d-din Cliishti (Elliot, v 328). 

The original custom of branding the pilgrim 
with the sacred symbol of the god as a proof that 
he had pei formed the pilgrimage is now often 
superseded by a mark made with moistened clay. 
But in S. India, among the Sri-Vai^navas and 
Mftdhavas, the visitoi to the monastery (matha) is 
branded on both shouldeis (E, Thurston, Ethno- 
ffiaphic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p, 403 f.). 
The practice of pieicing the cheeks and tongue 
with a silver needle when going on pilgrimage is 
more common in S. than in N. India (id. p. 402 f.. 
Castes and Tnbes of S India, Madras, 1909, v. 
399). Occasionally in 8 India pilgrims keep a 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
pilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a silver 
l>aud over the mouth, with a skewer piercing both 
cheeks (Thurston, Castes and T’nbe<>, v. 399) 
AbQ al-FadhI says of Nagarkot in the Fanjab : 

‘ I’llgrima froi* distant parts visit It and obtain their desire -i 
Strange it is that in order that Heir prayers may be favoiirablv 
beaid, they cut out their tongues with some it grows agaui on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of grojvth In the tongue, 
yet in so shyt a space of time it is suflicientlv amazing ’ (Ain i- 
Akbari, tr 8 Jarrett, ii 818). ‘ • * 

On the Baeiitice of joints of the fin^rs at certain 
Indian shrines see GB^, pt. lii., The Vying God, p. 
219 f. At the pilgiimage to the temple of Sasta in 
Travanfioie the Aiyappans (for in these pilgrimages 
tlie worshippeis call tlieni&elves by the name of Uie 
god) liave to undergo a preliminary couise of 41« 
days’ scanty diet and sevnal ahBtinenoe (Census a/ 
India, 1901, vol. xxvi , Travancore Report, pt. i 
p.98) 

10 . Muhammadan pilgrimages. — It does not fall 
within the scope of this aiticlo to describe tlie 
pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca, Medina, oi Keibela, 
that to Mecca having succeeded the old pagan 
spring feast (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
London, 1912, p. 546). In India the numViei ot 
tombs of saints (pir, auliyd) or martyrs of the 
faith (shahid) is legion, and they attiact large 
lioilies of pilgrims. 

For N. India see A. O’Brien, ‘ The Muhammadan Saints of the 
W. Panlab,* JAl xll, [1911] 609 fl. ; W. E Lawrence, T/u' Valley 
of Kashmir, London, 1896, p 286 ff , Malik Miiliammad Din, 
liahauHslpur Slate Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 150 ff , Census vj 
India, 1911, vol xiu,, N.W. Frontier Province Report, p 87 f , 
for BaluchwUn, FL xm [1902] 269 ff ; for 8 IncUa, S. H bii 
granu and O Willmott, Hutoneal and Descriptive Sketch of the 
Aizain’n Doinintone, Bombay, 1883-84, 11. 571 ff , BG lx pt i. 
[1901] 360. 

Such monuments abound in tlie vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital cities, like Dellii, Agra, 
Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited by low • 
class Hindus as w’ell os by Muhammadans Some 
shrines, like those of Mu'inu-d-din ChishtI at Ajmei , 
the raaityr Ghazi Miyan at Bahraich and Goiakh- 

! )ur, and Shah Madar of Makanpur, vie with Hindu 
loly places in attracting both Hindu and Muham- 
madan pilgiims. But the erection of tombs, and 
still more the superstitious veneration of them, is 
opposed to the laws of orthodox Islam, and*Wah- 
habis— the puritans of Islam— prohibit visits to 
them. The practice now so common among 
Muhammadans of visiting suoli places is clearly 
derived from the practices of the Hindus, and the 
rites pel formed differ little from Hindu and Bud- 
dhist custom The pilgrims circumambulate the 
building in the course of the sun, ciush into the 
tomb chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 
which 18 ppposed to survive round las remains, oi , 
as a special privilege to be gained by payment of a 
fee, they are allowed to observe or even to touch 
clothes which are supposed to have been worn by 
the saint or martyr— his turban in particular, or 
some other article which may have belonged to 
him. Many of these shrines are potent in the 
cure of disease, and at some — e.g,, at the tomb of 
Hanwant Naik at Sftngamner in the Ahmadnagar 
District — wooden legs oi aims are offered to secure 
lelief (BO xvii. [1884] 737) Many of the Panjab 
shrines aio efficacious in the cure of leprosy anif 
other diseases (Census of India, 1911, vol. xu , 
Panjab Repoit, pt. i. p. 385 f ). ^ • 

II. Opposition to tomb-worship among some 
Hindu sects. —Some modern sects which aim at 
restoiing the primitive usages of Hinduism have 
protested against the worship of tombs ami relics, 
and even against pilgrimage. • 

The Arya Saraftj (y.v.) discourages the practice of 
batlung in holy i ivers, of pilgrimage, of the use of 
beads and sectarial marks, of gifts to worthless 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N W. Frontier 
Province, Lahore, 1911-14, ii. *231) The Sikh 
guru Nfinak (q v.) said 

‘ ReUjfiori consiateth not in wandoring to toml« or places of 
i remation, or sitting In attitudes of oonteiaplation ^ (M. A 
Mataiihffe, The StJeh Jteligion,*Oxtor(i, 1009, i 60 ) 

Guru Amar Das endeavoured to pievent Sikhs 
from visiting Jlardwftr, llenaros, and other places 
®f II indti jdlgrimage {ib li 87). Rut ^Jiis rale is 
now generally disiegarded, and Hardwiir in parti- 
cular 18 visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of saints like 
Guggft and SakhI Sarvvar, as well as wisits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
{lb. y. 158) But Nanak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Faild at Ajodhan, and modem Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur (i6. i. 84, in. 26). Venera- 
tion of the Sikh saints, or bhaqats, prevails widelj' 
(»6. vi. 1 11 ). One of the leading principles of the 
Lingayat sect m S India is that between God 
and Hl^ woi shipper no mediator is reqnued, and 
that satnlices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts aie 
unnecessaiy {BG >\ii [1884] 105; Census of Indui, 
1901, vol wiv., Mysore Report, pt. i, p. 533) 

12 . Social aspect of pilgrimages. — The ilesiie 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger than lelignous enthusiasm. Hence women, 
who see little of the outer world, lose no oppoi- 
tunity of making these journeys Trade is earned 
on at all the gieat religious fairs, wheie cattle, 
hoises, elephants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and where women nurchase their annual 
stock of necessaiies and trines This movement 
of the people on jiilgrimage has done something 
to relieve the parochialism of village life; the 
possibility of meeting an out-caste in a crowded 
railway carriage weakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of the piecautions which the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. The im- 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly increased the numbeiaof pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other manageis of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not increased with 
the iJErger crowds. The tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of less 
leliuunis impoitance are neglected. The pilgrim 
niakes a shelter viwit, and the reaction agamst the 
induence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his benefactions. The chief danger from pilgi im- 
ages is the risk of the spread of epidemic disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years cholera seems 
to liave spread into Central Asia and even into E 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
fiom pilgrims visiting Hardwar and othei sacred 
placf s in N India. The burden imposed on the 
executive and sanitary officials in managing crowds 
of excited peasants, i^noiant of the elementary 
lules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
aiduous. 

Lithraturb — There Is no monograph on the subject of Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrimage A hil) list of places of pilgrim- 
a(ce will be found in Hil, Index, s v ‘ Tilgrimages' , tor Hmdu 
pilgrimages see W. Ward, A Viewo/ the Literature, 

,anid Mythology of the Hindooe'i, Seramnore, 1818, li 324 tl , and 
elsewhere , W. J. Wilkins, Modem Umduiem, T<ondon, 1887, 
p 24U a ; for an interesting popular sketch see W H. Slee- 
maa, Rambles and Recollectwns of an Indian Official, Oxford, 
1«16, |9. 685 if. : for Madras, J. E. Padfield, The ifindu at Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 174 ff. ; for Muhammadan and Hindu pilgrim- 
ages in N. India see Abfl al-Fadhl, Ain-»-Ailil>arl, tr H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1878-94, iii SOSff , J. A Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and CeremonteS^\ Oxford, 1006, p 697 ff 
, W. CrtooK*:. 

PILGRIMAGE (Japanese) — The practice of 
religious pilgrimage in Japan may be traced back 
to the 8th cent, wlien tiie Buddhist nussiojiaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peaks to be places of worship (see art. Missicivs 
[Buddhist], vol. vhi. p. 704). In the coutse of the 
9tli and 10th centuries groups of mountaineering 
priests gradually established definite series of 
pilgrim Itinerancies. Legend has it that an 
emperor (reigned 984-985), in tlie distress occasioned 
by the deatli of his consort, left his palaceuand 
paid a visit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirt> 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwannon (Ski 
Avalokite6vara) in the central provinces. How- 
evei this may be, we know that at the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th cent, frequent 
pilgrimages weie made by the court nobles to 
Buuillust and Shinto temples (on the .‘'aine itinei- 
anoies), and that the pilgrimage to the tbiity-tbroe 
sanctuaries of Kwannon was, fiom the 15th cent., 
one of the most popular. In the former case the 
pilgi imago was combined with pleasuio, and iliym- 
ing meetings were often held in front of the sanc- 
tuaries. In the latter case the pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and accomplished 
[ by still climbing, for the majority of the thiitj- 
three sanctuaries stood, and still stand, on hills oi 
piecipices — in accordance w'lth the conception tliat 
the deity Kwannon looks down with compassion 
from on riigh upon tlie human woild. 

The pilgnm-hands to the thirty-three Kwannon 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a few persons, often 
a family, parents and children ; they w'ore w lute 
robes, on which they received stumps of the various 
sanctuaries, and, while marching, they clianted 
hymns supposed to have been revealed by the lespec- 
tive deities of the places. At the places of pilgi image 
acts of penance were performed, sucli as fasting, 
bathing in water-falls, and sleejiless piayei. On 
the way tlie pilgrims subsisted on alms, and, w hen 
they iiied, they were tenderly huiied by the 
villagers, tlie.se acts of protection to the pilgiims 
being consideied of similar merit with the pilgrim- 
age itself. The same may be said of all othei 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even m the ages of warfare and disturb- 
ance in the 15tli and 16th centuries, the practice 
of pilgrimage came more and more into vogue, 
stimulated as it was by the sense of miseiy and by 
many distressing exjienences. In these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and Older at the beginning of the 17th, the juaces 
of pilgrimage were multiplied enormously, being 
ai longed in groups of from six to eiglity-eight in 
nunihei . Most of these i^ere Buddhist sanetuai les 
dedicated to certain deities or connected with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. The distribution 
of the places m one group was vaiious — sometimes 
limitea to a certain locality, .sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides the places arranged in 
series there were several isolated ones, to w inch the 
pilgiims, in company oi individually, paid a visit 
aftei long tire.soino journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgrim- 
ages was that they were piactised as a Kind of 
mitiatory ceremony introducing young people to 
religious mysteries when they were eiitciing adult 
hie. Most pilgrimages of this kind were moun- 
taineering tups o\er dales and precipices, paying 
homage at the sanctuaries erected here and there, 
and finally worshipping the chief deity en8hrlne(^ 
on the summit. The pilgrims were guided hj 
trained lend eis, who weie mostly regular moun 
taineering piiests, and who directed the ceremonies 
The most famous of the mountains vi.sited weie 
Kimpu-sen in Yamato, Ontak6 in Shinano,* a 
group of three peaks m the north-east, the well- 
known Fuji, etc. Besides these and other Bud- 
dlust-ShinM sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shintd centres of pilgrimage, one of 

* PercivBl Lowell, Occult Japan, Boston, 1895, a book chiefly 
based on the^aiithor’s observations on Ontak6 ^ 
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the most prominent being the temple of Is^ dedi- 
cated to the Bun-goddeas. Every spring groups of 
pilgrims composea of young men and women made 
a journey of many days to it and paid homage to 
the supi erne deity of Shinto This pilgrimage to led 
had notlung austere in it, hut was merely a pleasure 
tripk Yet sometimes a form of maniac frenzy took 
possession of many of the young peojile, who 
started on the journey without any money or 
provisions but were well provided for by_ alms. 
This pilgrimage and many others have, in the 
peaceful times since the 17th cent., more and more 
assumed tlie chaiacter of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages there 
was in Japan a curious kind of pilgrimage connected 
with poetry and romance. Tne classical poetiy of 
.Japan, dating chiefly from the four centuiies from 
the 9th to the 12th, sang of places eminent foi natural 
beauty (in many cases the poets did not compose 
their poems on the spots). In the course of time these 
places became the classical names for the lespective 
excellences, such as Yoshino for the cherry-bloasom, 
Sarashina for the moonlight in autumn, Fuji for 
snow, etc. The visit of poets to these places was 
called the pilgrimage to see the uta-mnkura, liter- 
ally, ‘the pillows of poctiy’ — the basis oi source 
of poetic inspiration — and k was conducted with a 
certain amount of religious zeal or piety, as a cult 
of the beauty of nature. There was also a pilgrim- 
age of romantic inteiest which consisted in paying 
visits to the places descuhed in epic or romantic 
stories. In this case the pilgrims, whether individ- 
uals or parties, knew well enough that the stoiies 
Mere fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
mountains and forests and along the sea-coasts and 
streams mentioned in the 8tone.s, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stones and heroes This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric jnlgrim- 
ago, although some itinerant monks performed 
leligioiis services on vauoiis spots in memory of 
the heroes or heioines who were said to have died 
theie, as if their souls were still hovering about. 
Botli of these pilgrimages have grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent, and have become more and 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Another nioditication of pilgrimage was the 
cvandering in search of one’s enemy for the sake of 
revenge, tor vendetta has been regarded, since the 
I4th cent., but more dehnitely since the 17tli, as 
the duty of the son or hi other of a muidered 
person. In this case tbe man aiming at revenge 
diessed himself ns apilgiim, and was, indeed, a 
true pilgnni, in so far as he naturally worshipped 
in various sanctuaries on his way and piayed for a 
speedy discovery of the enemy. The disguise of a 
pilgrim was also adopted by political or nuhtary 
spies, in this case sei ving a totally ulterior purpose. 

Finally, we may add that pilgrimages, whethei 
of an austere religious character or combined with 
pleasuie, are much in vogue even to-day,^ and 
that many pilgrims can be seen in the country 
districts marching along in the costumes that have 
been customary for pilgrims for centuries. 

Litbraturk —Besides works mentioned in article, see B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanfse,^^ London, 1906 , Encydopcedia 
Japoniea (Japanese), Tokyo, 1911, s.v. ‘ Junrei ’ 

M. Anksaki. 

PILGRIM FATHERS.— The Pilgiim Fathers 
movement is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political significance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ in His oAvn Church and the sufficiency 
of the Bible for all the purposes of Church rule 
and guidance, and it did much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 

1 Of E P Oalthron, ‘ Klgrimaife in Tokyo,’ In Proceedings qf 
Japan Soeiety^fLondon). 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying soldy on the constiuctive 
and regulative power of the gospel in building a 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
which inherit directly the Pilgrim tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraint^ so that democracy is saen at its best. 
C. Boigtf%ud [Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England^ Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
shown how the parent stem of democratic consti- 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be founj in the Church covenants of Ind^endent 
Chinches — the line of descent being, in England, 
through the ‘Agreement of the People’ (1647) t^ 
the theoiy of the Social Contract, and the Settle- 
ment of 1688, in America, through the contract 
fiist made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Massaidmsetts, and 
Rhode Island, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Borgeaud, pp. 104- 
116, for summary of argument of the book). 

1. Name. — ^The name ‘ Pilgiim Fathers ’ belongs 
properly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake who founded the settlement of New Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. The word ‘ pilgi im ’ is not used 
in the ecclesiastical sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
but in the original meaning as a wanderer in dis- 
tant lands. It became familiar to the members of 
the Separatist Churches owing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there It was first used about the 
time when plans were discussed for leaving Leyden, 
and m.ay be traced to the description in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (IP*"’®) of those who ‘ seek a better 
country ’ as ‘strangers and pilgnms on the earth.’ 
The classic passage is in Bradfoni’s Ihst, of Ply- 
mouth Plantation [Coll. of Mass. Hist. 6'oc.), p. 69; 

‘ And ye time being come that they must departo, they were 
accompanied with most of their brethren out of ye citie, unto a 
towiie suiidrie miles of, called Belles-llaven, wher the ship lay 
ready to receive them. So they lefte ye goodly and pleasante 
citle, which had been their resting place near 12 years but they 
knew they wore pUgnmes, and looked not much on tliose things, 
but lift up their e^\ es to ye heavens, their dearest cuutrie, and 
quieted their spirits.’ 

It 18 important to distinguish the Separatist 
Pilgrims from the colonists who fountled the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, with which their 
settlement was afterwards incorporated The 
Separatist was the product of gatneied churches 
foimed on a basis of spiritual affinity and the 
acceptance of regulative Uhnstian principle. The 
distinguishing features of the colony are found 
chiefly in the religious ideals which inspired the 
Pilgiims, the association of their religion with a 
democratic civil government, the chaiacter of the 
men who forraea the settlement, and the social 
structuie of a colony cemented by religious feeling 
and principle. 

2. Origin.— The impulse which formed Separa- 
tist Churches came through zealous Puritan 
pieachers, such as Richard Bernard, Thomas Toller, 
and Robert Gifford, who did not themselves become 
Sejiaratists. Applying the principles learned from 
these men, a moie resolute company in Gains-, 
borough, Scrooby, and Austerfiela formed com- 
munities of worshippers who bound themselves by 
* express vocal ’ covenant ‘ as the Lord’s freepoo^liie, 
to walk together in nil His ways, made known, or 
to be made known to them, according to their best 
endeavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lofki agisting them ’ (quoted by John Brojv-n, in 
Early Independents, p. 103 ; for other covenants 
see John Cotton, The Way of the Churches of 
Chrift in New England, London, 1645, quoted m 
Borgeaud, p. 82 ; and for the covenant of ^alem 
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see Mather, Magnalia, i. 18, quoted in Brown, 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England, p. 286). Their 
aim was to constitute a Churcii on the lines of the 
NT, and they separated from the Church by law 
established, because (1) ' the profane and ungodly 
multitude’ was admitted to communion; (2) the 

* various ecclesiastical offices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlawful and unchristian, and 
had no warrant in the Word of God ’ ; and (3) the 
Church was ‘in subjection unto an antichnstian 
and ungodly government, clean contrwy to the 
fhstitutioisof our Saviour Christ’ (Harl.'MSS 360, 
fol. 70, quoted in Brown, p. 86). 

For about ten years from 1690 there was one 
church formed on these principles worshipping in 
Gainsborough. When its numbers increased and 
the members from the surrounding district found 
•the distance too great, a second church was formed 
at Scrooby, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient manor-house which had once 
belonged to the archbishops of York. The pastor 
was Richard Cljfton, formerly a Puiitan rector of 
Babworth in Lincolnshire, ‘ a grave and reverend 
preacher, who by his paines and diligens had done 
much good, and under God had been a means of ye 
conversion of many’ (Biadford, p. 10). 

3 . Leading personalities. — Rwert Broume (1660- 
1633).— See art Brownism, 

Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry — In 1592-93 
Henry Barrowe (Clare Hall, Cambiidge, 1570, 
Gray’s Inn, 1676), a converted barrister, John 
Greenwood, a Cambridge graduate (Corpus, 1581), 
and John Penry (b. 1659, executed 1593), a Welsh- 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterhouse, 1580), 
were put to death for refusing to abiure Brownist 
mincmles at the bidding of Archbishon Whitgift. 
The Conventicle Act of 1593 provided that persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
church as by law established, or attended a con- 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they failed 
to conform in three months, should be banished 
from the realm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. That act led to the migration to Amster- 
dam and Levden, and eventually to Massachusetts. 
Barrowe left his property to tlie church of which 
he had been a member, and Avith the help of his 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Hmland m 1593. They settled first at Kampen 
and then at Naarden on the Zuydei Zee, wheie 
they were so needy that the magistrates voted a 
small sum of money for their relief. In 1595 they 
w'cre settled at Amsteidam. 

Francis Johnson (1562-1618) — The pastor of the 
‘ Ancient Church ’ in London — by ' ancient ’ the 
Brownists meant ‘ primitive ’ — was Francis John- 
son, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1684, M.A. 1585), and a popular Puritan 
preacher. He was expelled from the university, 
and ’mpnsoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
divine right, liberated on the petition of 68 mem- 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middelburg (1689-92), where he became pastor of a 
Puritan church. His conversion to Separatist pi in- 
ciples was due to a book by Barrowe and Green- 
wood sent out in 1591 from the Fleet prison, name<l 
A Plains Befutation of M. Giffard’s Books, intit- 
\tled A short Treatise gainst the Donatistes of 
England. Johnson was authorized by the magis- 
ti^es of Dort, where the book was printed, to 
c^fiscate the whole impression. He publicly 
burned all but two copies. Taking up one of these 

* to see their errors,’ he was convinoea by its argu- 
mentj gave up his pastorate, and visited Barrowe 
in prison. He then joined the Separatist Church 
in !^ndon and became its pastor. When his flock 
emigrated, he was left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1597 that he rejoined them’ and 


rp.sumed the pastorate He had mean u bile made 
a voyage in the Hopewell to the Gulf ot St 
Lawience, but was obliged to return to Amsteiddni 
owing to the misfortunes that overtook his ship 

Johnson’s autocratic temper led to some unfor- 
tunate disputes in the church of which he uji'- 
pastor, the more discreditable that they Mcic 
largely personal, concerned with his wife’s wies- 
and the criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
aimed at intra-congregational Pre^iyteriani'-ni, 
maintaining that ‘a body of simple church mom 
bers, aggregated without Elders, had no powei 
except to elect Elders. It could not even ordain 
them It could not excoramunicate an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, Gongieqn- 
tionalism of the last Three Hundred Years, p. 326) 

Henry Ainsworth (1571-1623) became a sc hobir of 
Cams College, Cambiidgc, in 1587 In 1593 we 
find him serving as a bookseller’s porter in Amstei- 
dam and a professed Brownist. He w as a man of 
sensitive, scholarly temperament, and played an 
important part in the history of the church at 
Amsterdam, where for a time he held the oftice of 
teacher under Francis Johnson. No feiver than 23 
treatises came from his pen between 1598 and 1641 
(see Dexter, p. 346), of which peihaps the best 
known are the Counterpoyson and the Apologie 01 
Defence of such true Vhristuins as are commonly 
{but unjustly) celled Broumists ; against such Ivijm- 
tations as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of the Univeisity of Oxford, Avhich he, 
jointly with Francis John.oon, piepaieil for presenta- 
tion to James i. and afterwards published in 1604 
(%b. pp. 306-309). He was a man of wide and 
accurate learning, especially eminent as an 
Orientalist and commentator on the OT. Begin- 
ning in 1616, he published annually a book of 
annotations on the five books of Moses, thePsulmB, 
and the Song of Solomon, which were greatly 
admired by the Hebrew scholars in the university 
of Leyden ; 

‘ They thought he h*d not his better for tlie Hebrew tongue 
in the University, nor scarce In Europe ' (quoted in Mackennal, 
English SeparaU»t$, p. 2()9). 

He gave up the allegorizing method of exegesis 
which was then general, in favour of tlio moie 
modem method. His commentaries were thought 
worthy of repubhcation in Edinburgh os late as 
1843. Many un verifiable stones are told of A ins 
worth in Amsterdam, illustrating hia poverty, 
piety, learning, and Christian conviction. He was 
chosen pastor of the churob at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundland, 
and later, when Johnson’s auteiciatic rule had 
made unity impossible, Ainsworth withdrew. The 
di.spute began with a discussion on the power of 
excommunication, m which Ainswoith maintained, 
against Johnson, that the powei belonged to the 
congregation as a whole ana was not t.o be used by 
the eldeis and oflu'eis alone In 1610 Ain.swortu 
and tliiity others who shaied his views formed a 
third Congregational chuieh m Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ain-sworth’s death is as 
follows . 

‘Itia rejwted, that having found a diamond of very great 
value in the atreeta of AiuHterdam, he advertised it in print, 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand it, he 
offered him any acknowledgment he would desire ; but Aiits ' 
worth, though poor, would accept of nothing but a oonferem e 
with some of hts rabbles upon the prophecies of the Old Tesla 
ment relating to the Messlos, w'hich the other promised , but 
nothavine Interest enougli to obtain it, and Ainsworth beinii 
resolute, R is thought he was poisoned ’ (I/nit qf the Puntans, 
London, 1887, 1 . 421). 

John Robinson (1576-1625) entered Corpus 
Chiisti College, Cambiidge, in 1592 and liecaine 
Fellow in 1599. For four following years lie 
appears to have been a lectuier or preacher in 
Norwich, where he was ‘ worthily reverenced of all 
1 the city for the grace of God in lam ’ 4 Ainsworth, 
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Counterpoyson). He lecords bis own unwilling- 
ness to break with the Ihii iten ministry • 

‘ Had not the truth been in my heart as a burning Are shut 
up in my bones, Jer xx. », I had ne\ er broken those bonds of 
flesh and blood ’ {Works, ed. B. Ashton, London, 1851, ii. 62) 

In 1603 or 1604 he was suspended for his disregard 
of fonfoiimty, and united himself to the clmich at 
Gaihsborongn. He accompanied the members of 
the Scrooby church to Amsterdam, expecting to 
loin with the church already established theie. 
They found that clmich troubled by dissensions 
about Its own discijiline, and decided to go on to 
Leyden. In the Amsterdam discussion Robinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Helwys, and Fiancis Johnson, who were Preshv- 
teiiaiiizing the internal government of the church. 
Robinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congiegational position, rejecting all sec- 
tarian names and maintaining simply it.s justifica- 
tion as an original Christian type In Leyden 
Robinson nas admitted to the university in Sept. 
1616, where he attended lectures by Rpiscopius 
and Polyander An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Robinson and Episcopius, m which 
Robinson defended Calvinism against the famous 
Arminian. Bradford’s account or the debate (p 21 ) 
18 paitisan, but obviously reliable, and the debate 
accounts for the position which Robinson holds in 
the Dutch recoids of the Pilgrim church. From 
this tune the Independents in Leyden were knonn 
as ‘ Rohinsonians.^ A debate with Episcojuus on 
a theological subiect had all the ardours of a 
political contest, for the Remonstrants, who were 
Armmmns, folloMcd John of Barneveldt, who 
wanted an Erastian National Church and was in 
favour of the unpopular tiuce with Spain. The 
Contra-Rornonstrants, M'ho woie ('alvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice— in favour of a free 
Church in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spam. 

Robinson’s publislied writings are the mobt 
authoritative, l)alanced, scholaily, and positive 
.statement of Separatist pimciples that we have. 
Tliey conibme tlie claim for liberty of worship with 
catholicity of feohng and belief He debates 
counsels of peace, considers dissuasions against 
Separation, oi‘»cusse8 iea.suu8 against it, confutes 
errors alleged to be held by Separatists, and deals 
with the nature of Christian fellowship. His 
teachings may he said to have leavened all 
(''hurchoH with the ide» that spiritual affinity is 
the basis of Chii.stian fellowship. In 1617 he j 
joined with Brewstei, who was associated with him ’ 
as elder of the church in Leyden, in piesenting 
‘ seven articles ’ to the Privy CouncU, detailing the 
ecclesiastical position of the PilCTiins, in order to 
satisfy the Lords of the Council tliat they were 
proper persons to settle in Virginia From that 
time till the actual migration in the Mayflowei 
(1620) he was a leader in the conespondence with 
.Sir Edwin Sandys and the negotiations with the 
Merchant Adventureis It was in Robinson’s 
clear mind that the reasons against settlement in 
Holland first took definite form, 'fhe Pilgrims 
clierished loyal attachment to the British crown 
, and wished to live under it ; their children were 
being drawn into seivice as soldiers and sailors 
under the Dutch government ; the difficulty of 
eaining a respectable living in Holland prevented 
other Englislimen from joining tlieni, and they had 
‘ a great nope and inward zeal of laying some good 
foundation or at least to make some way there- 
unto for ye propagating and advancing the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
earth ; yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so 
great a work ’ (Bradford, p. 24). 


The facts as to Robinson’s famous address to the 
departing Pilgrims aie as follow. 

Th*t address appean flrit in a bnet narrative attached to 
Edward Winslow’* Hypoerisis Unmasked, published In 1646, 
t e 26 years after the tune when It was spoken Winslow sti> s 
Robinson ‘ used these expressions or to the same puipose ’ {A 
Brief Narration, TP 98). Bradford, in his /twfory (i/F/ywiouf A 
Plantatum, make* no quotation from this address, nor does 
Morton inentiorf it in his New Kjigland’s Menumale, publlsheil 
ill 1669 Cotton Mather, writmgr in 1702 {Magnalta Chrwti 
Americana), turns the address into the first person, and changes 
‘ ere long ’ into ‘ quickly ’ It seems probable that the address 
embodies tim substanoe of a sermon preached on Kzr 8^, men- 
tioned )>y li'adford as following a day of solemn humi]mtio% 
Bradford says that ' he spent a good part of the flay profitably 
and suitaide to their present occasion ' (p. 69) Dexter (iij) 407- 
409) thinks that the famous words, ‘ He was very confident the 
Loi^ had more truth and light vet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word,’ r^er to polity, and not to doctrine He defends this 
iiiterpretotiion on the ground that this alone explains Winslow’s 
quotation in a pamphlet defending the Ph mouth settlers from 
Separatist exclusiveness. The attempt to discredit the addresa 
as being be>ond Robinson’s powers, as shown in his other 
w ritings, is one of the extravagances of historical oritioism It 
is more within Robinson’s scope than that of any others of the 
Pilgrims or founders of New Pfi mouth. ’The fact that the 
speech was duly recorded when It liecaine of special value to the 
needs of the colony is in the line of experience in matters 
ecclesiastical and political Such record* are sometime* verballj , 
and almost always suhstaiilially, accurate. 

With regard to the Church of England, Robinson 
was classed as a Semi-Separatist, Semist, or Inde- 
pendent, because he ‘approved of communion w'lth 
the Church of England, in the hearing of the word 
and prayer (though not in sacraments and discip- 
line)^ (John Shaw’s MS Advice to his Son, 1664, 
quoted in DNB, art. ‘ Robinson, John’). He also 
approved of ‘private communion ’ with godly 
members of the Church of England, and he pieachcd 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican services ns 
early as July 1617. He left a MS on the Law- 
fulness of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England, which was found in his study after his 
death and published in 1634, Robert Baillie ( 1699- 
1662), the rresbyterian, writes that Robinson was 
‘ the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that 
ever that sect [Independents] enjoyed ’ {A Dissnns- 
tve from the Errors of the Time, London, 1646, 
p. 17). The English government prevented Robin- 
son from joining the Pilgrims in the Mayfiower 
owing to hi8 authoritative influence with tliem, and, 
before the embargo was withdrawn, Robinson died 
(Ist March 1626), after an illness of eight days 
In 1891 the National Council of Congrega4/ional 
Churches of the United States affixed a memorial 
on the outside wall of the Pieterskerk in the 
Klokstieg opposite the site of Robinson’s house in 
Leyden. 

William Bradford (1590-1657) is the historian of 
the PilCTim colony. He was born at Austerheld, 
in Yorkshire, and became a friend of William 
Brewster, who waa 23 years his senior. He joined 
the Brownists in 1606, followed the Scrooby exiles 
to Amsterdam in 1607, and accompanied them to 
Leyden in 1609. lie is entered in the books there 
as a fustian-weaver He was one of the signatories 
of the letter from Leyden to Carver and Cushman 
in England in June 1620. In the same year he 
sailed in the Mayflower, and unfortunately, while 
he was on an exploring expedition, he lost his first 
wife, Dorothy May (of Wisbech, Cambridgeshire), 
by drowning, while the ship lay in Cape Cod 
harbour. Chosen governor of New Plymouth in 
1621, he was re-elected every year (with exceptions 
at his own request) for twelve years till he ‘by 
importunity got ofl” (Hist, of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, p. 307). He had liteiary and rnetlfodifial 
habits which make his record of the doings of the 
Pilgrims of great value. His history of the 
pagsengers in the Mayflower, with personal notes, 
18 pnemesg to the American genealogist. He left 
in MS a full History of Plymouth Plantation, which 
lay unidentified for many years in Lambeth Palace 
libriry, till it was recognized by Joseph Hunter, 
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and published by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Bradford began his history, ^\hich he 
modestly calls ‘ these scribbled writings,’ in 1630 
‘and so pieced up at times of leisine afterward’ 
(p 6 ). The last sentence was written in 1650, when 
the narrative stops abruptly without any formal 
ending. 

Miles (or Myles) Starfish (1584-1656) was the 
soldier of the Pilgrim movement. He came of a 
Lancashire family, the Standishes of Standish, 
and had served in the Netherlands b^ore 160*2. 
fiongfello'if, who has popularized in versllthe stoiy 
of his courtship, says that he could trace his pedi- 
gree plainly back to Hugh Standish of Duxbuiy 
Hall in Lancashire, England, and that he was heir 
to V ast estates, of which he was basely diSrauded, 
Dnxbury Hall is between Wigan and Cnorley, lying 
otl the highway, and it is true that a page in tlie 
registers of thepansh church for 1684, the supposed 

ear of Myles Standish’s birtli, shows signs of 

aving been tampeied ivith. He became fiiendly 
Mith the exiles in Leyden, and, though probably 
not a member of the church, he went with the 
Pilgrims as a military protector. He was chosen 
military captain of the colony, and did much to 
secure its safety by his rapid and skilful measures 
of defence against the Indians. The estates of 
Duxbury, New England, where he died in 1656, 
aie still the propeity of his descendants Hi.s force 
of charactei and romantic career have made him a 
favomite with poets and novelists 

Eihmid JVimlow (159.'5-i665) of Dioitwich was, 
aoooiding to Hutchinson, ‘of a very reputable 
family and of a veiy active genius (quoted in 
Chronicles of the Pilgtiin Fathers, p. 269). He 
happened to {>ass through Leyden on his travels, 
and was so impressed with what he saw of the life 
of the Christian brotheihood tlicie that ho identi- 
hed himself with them, and eventually went with 
the emigiants in 16‘20. Twenty-tiveyeais latei he 
wiote . 

‘I persuade mjaelf never people upon earth lived nioie 
loMnglv toeetlur and parted more sweetly than we the Ohunh 
at I^eyden did . parting not rashly in a distraotod humour, hut 
upon j<<int and serious deliberation, often seeking the mind of 
(!od bj fastinsr and prajer^ whose ffracious presence was not 
otil} found with us, but His blessing upon us from tliat lime 
until now ’ (Young, Chronicles of the Ptignm Fatho't, p ;i80) 
His jiaiue stands third among the signeis of the 
compact on board the Maytlowei He w’as in 
England as agent for the colony in 1623-24, and foi 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts settlement in 
1635. In 1046 he was chosen to rebut in England 
the cliaiges against the colonists of leligious 
intoleiance and jiersecution. He died at sea on 
an expedition against the Spaniaids in the W. 
Indies. 

Other eminent men among the Pilgrims were : 

John Catvrr (1575-1621), an En^ish Puritan, 
who, having been clioben (Icacori in the chinch at 
Leyden, sailed in the Mayflower, and was made 
lirst governor of New Plymouth. 

Thonuts Brewer, a wealthy Pui itan from Kent, 
who established himself as a printer in Leyden. 
Persecution followed liim thither, and drove him to 
join the Pilgrims, where he was associated w’lth 
vVilliam Brewster in limiting and publishing 
several important documents. 

• Robert Cushman, who w as closely associated with 
Carver in the business airangements of the new 
cojpny. He accompanied the Pilgrims as far as 
Wyntouth, England, but remained in England to 
act as their agent. In 1621 he was in the new 
colony. 

4 . The Pilgrim company in Leyden —The piety 
of I^w England descendants of the* Pilgiim 
Fathers has moved them to investigate every record 
of the soj'ourn of the exiled Pilgnm colony in 
Holland. A list of the Pilgrim company in Leirden, 


compiled by H. M. and M. Dexter and publislied in 
theit England and Holland of the Pilgrims, contains 
584 names, including children. The majority of 
these were men and women in the common walks 
of life. Between 7 th Nov. 1598 and 4th Jan. 1617, 
the names of 118 Englishmen occur m thanianiuge 
recoids of Amsterdam. 

Of tiieHe 102 have recorded tlieir occupations 88 are fi ^fiiiii 
workers, six are tailors, four are Klovers, three are masons, and 
two are classed in each of the following trades boinharinc- 
flnisbers, button-nmkers, chandlers, cutters, daniask-WLawrh, 
einiiroidorers, hodmen, schoolinasters, smiths, truiik-iiiakf rs, 
and turners. Besides these, 28 trades or professions are reprt - 
sented by one barber, carpenter, ( obbler, coiiij^itor, coopt i, 
dra(>er, engraver, fireman, furrier, goldsmith, hatdressei, 
ligaturc-woiktr, inercer, minister, painter, pewi^rer, phjsK i.in, 
printer, sailors’ barber, seaman, sheath-inaker, silk rdilion- 
weaver, smith’s journeyman, Simnish chair-maker, sword-cutter, 
toba<,<_x>-i)ipe-niaker, turner in i\ or> , and wood-sawyer 

These aie typical of the w'hole company, apait 
from the leaders. They were peojile of good sense, 
native intelligence, solid habits of industry, fru- 
gality, and smf-reliance, anil w itli some education 
in the primary sense. They weie not trained by 
the expel lence of high commeice to take laige 
risks, nor bj’ the owning of land to the duties 
of rule and government. The eminent qualities 
needed to explain then great vent ure are a legnant 
conscience and a wide appiehonsion of the presence 
and will of God, making everything else second to 
the supreme endeavour to get (iod’s will done on 
earth as in heaven; and these aie the qualities 
which come out in their later history m New 
England. With the increasing complexity of 
social life, they found it diflicult to agiee on 
methods of determining the will of God in their 
ciicumstaiu es, and this led to an inci easing reliante 
on democratic methods and measuies. 

5 . The Pilgrim migration. — The benaiatist 
church existeiT for eiglit or nine years m I.ejden, 
inaiked chiefW by the sustaining and concihatoiy 
ministry of John Kobinson. But it was not pos- 
sible for its members to remain theie. Their 
children began to diift into the habits and customs 
of the young Hollanders, and the elders realized 
that the next geneiation would jirobahly liave lost 
distinctive chaiacter They had no identity of 
inteiest with the countiy in which they wcieliv ing, 
and, above all, they realized that Holland oflereil 
no scope for their providential calling Tliey 
believed that it was their lot to lay the founda- 
tions of a Church and to advance the Kingiloni of 
God in some remote part of the woild. It was not 
enough to have ‘fieedom^to woislup God ’ Their 
irinciples were constructive, and they wanted a 
air field for their exerci.se Robinson and Brewster 
piivately discussed the idea of removal to Aineiu a 
— New England or Viiginia It was then nmde 
public, and, after much di'^cussion between enthu- 
siastic opt musts and feaiful pessimists, the enthu- 
siasts earned the day. The period of negotiations 
for starting a colony in New England was pro- 
tracted and dreary, extending from 1617 to the 
sailing of the Mayflower in 1620 The usual 
meth^ of launching a colony was for a company 
to secure a patent — or charter — from the king. 
The Pilgrims applied to the London Virginia Com- 
pany, which numbcied among its councillors 
Biewster’s fiiend, Sii Edwin Sandys. But the 
company was torn by dissensions ; and the Pil-’ 
grims’ agents, John Carver and Robert Cushman, 
found it almost impossible to get their business 
through. More than once negotiations w’cre on 
the pomt of being diopped. The chuich had hojied 
to have the right of liberty of religion granted to 
them and confirmed under the king’s seal , hut 
the king refused this, although he promised not to 
molest them if they were peaceable When, on 
19th June 1619, a patent was at last gi anted by 
the London Virginia Company and confirmed undei 
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the company’s seal, it was found that no Kn;incial 
help was forthcoming, for the company was penni- 
less. At one point the problem of securing help 
seemed so hopeless that the church entered into 
treaty with some Dutch merchants who weie 
willing to transport them to the Hudson river and 
to provide them with cattle if they came under the 
Doi^ch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas Weston, a London merchant, 
who visited the church in Leyden Ho and some 
Merchant Adventurers, who were his friends, had 
taken out a patent from the Viiginia Company in 
the name of John Pierce, and ouered to advance 
money to supplement what the Pilgiims had and 
to supply them with shipping. Articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up in London, but afterwards 
altered in favour of tlie Adventurers — much to the 
confusion of Cushman, A\ho had to accept what he 
could get lest he should lose their help altogethei. 
At last, as the summer of 1620 threatened to pass 
with nothing done, a great effoit was made to speed 
preparations, and two ships were got ready — the 
Speedwell, a pinnace of 60 tons, bought and fitted 
in Holland, and the Mayflower, a vessel of 180 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Leyden, which is immortal- 
ized in poetic and pictoiial art, is the departure of 
the Speedwell from Delfsbaven. A day of humilia- 
tion was appointed by the Leyden church. John 
Robinson gave the farewell address from the text 
Ezr 8** ‘Then I proclaimed a fast there by the 
river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
our God, to seek of him a right way for us, and 
for our little ones, and for all our substance ’ It 
was on this occasion that he used the words after- 
wards recorded by Winslow. A small majority of 
the church had decided to stay behmd, and by 
^reement the pastor was to stay with the majority. 
Tliey accompanied the rest to Delfahaven, and 
committed them affectionately to the care of 
Almighty God. The Speedwell arrived at South- 
ampton on 6th August, and was there met by the 
Mayflower, which had sailed from London with the 
rest of the company. 

Difficulties still awaited thorn There were 
financial diflicultioa with Weston, as the body of 
Pilgrims refused to sign the altered articles, and 
he refused to give them money that they had 
expected. They had to part with their stock of 
butter to clear their debts in Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the Speedwell was leaiy. She had been over- 
masted and had strained her timbers. The ships 
put back to Plymouth, where the Barbican quay 
which they used is still pointed out. The May- 
flower took on board the most effective part of the 
Speedw’ell’s company and the latter ship was then 
dismissed. Among those who remained (about 
eighteen in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the voyage, but later recovered courage and joined 
the colony, where he did good service After a 
voyage or nine weeks in a crowded vessel, which 
encountered the usual autumn storms of the 
Atlantic, the Pilgrims were overjoyed to sight land 
on 19th November They recognized the hemlland 
as Cape Cod. Pa.ssengers and ofliceis consulted 
together and decided to sail southward towards the 
^Hudson river in the direction of the land secured 
by their patent. But the .ship was entangled in 
dangerous shoals and currents, the wind failed 
them, and they made back to Cape Cwl. The 
change in their destination brought with it some 
dangers. The Virginia Company had no rights in 
New England. Their patent, therefore, had no 
authority and could confer none. To avoid the 
risks of aisorder under these altered circumstances, 
the adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayflower and all signed the memorable compact 


which became the basis of the constitution of the 
colony : 

‘In y* name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread soveralgne Lord, Kina 
James, by y* (p-ace of God, of Great Britaine, lYance ana 
Ireland King, defender of y* faith, etc , havelnv undertaken, for 
y« glone of God and advanoemente of y» Christian faith, and 
honour of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant y* first colonie 
In y« Northemo parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solenuily 
and mutualy in y* presence of Clod, and of one another, rove 
nant and combine our selves to^ather Into a civiil bo (]3 
politick, for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance 
of v« ends aforesaid : and by vertue bearof to enaote, constitute 
and frame Bioh lust and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, cop 
stitutions md offlees from time to time, as shsAl be tbougflt 
most meete and convenient for y generall good of ^ Oolonie, 
unto wliich we promise all due submission and obedience In 
Witnes wherof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Oap- 
Ootid 1 • 11 of November, in y* year of y« raigne of our soveraigne 
lord, KinJlJames of England, France and Ireland v* eighteenth, 
and of Scotland y* fiftie-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1620’ (Brown, 
p 201f) 

Then follow forty-one names — the most notabl^ 
list of names in the history of New England. 

The landing of the Pilgrims by Pljmiouth Rock, 
as they callea the solitary rock which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one series of troubles. The 
problems that they had now to meet were those of 
a new settlement, wresting at first a baie living 
from nature in a severe climate and suriounded by 
watchful enemies. That the faith and courage of 
the little community were sufficient to meet and 
overcome these difficulties was largely due to the 
severe school of experience through which they 
had already pa.ssed successfully. 

6. The Plymouth colony, Massachusetts.— As 
with most communities starting on a religious 
Kasis, the methods of the T’llgiira colony weie at 
fiist communistic. The capital for startiii" the 
colony had been advanced by the Merchant Ad ven- 
tuiers— a commercial undertaking, whose profits 
were to be derived fioin the sale of beavei -skins, 
timber, etc., collected and sent over by the 
colonists. The Plymouth settlement agreed that 
all the piolits of trade and labour were to be held 
in common till the end of seven years, and no 
individual enterpiise could be started by the 
planters for their own benefit. The land-system 
was completely communistic, all the land being the 
property of the community and all the labour 
expended on it being for the common good. The 
people were conscientious and public spirited, full 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, but, iirspite 
of this, their honest effort at communism broke 
down. Mon disliked the fact that their wives had 
to work for other men, and complained that, as 
they could not command the labour of their own 
seivants, the servants that they had brought with 
them Mere a burden without corresponding com- 
pensation In the spring of the third year each 
man was given a small plot of coih-gi owing 
land for himself. The allotment was only for 
present use, not for inheritance ; but the value of 
the additional incentive was at once felt. The 
men worked harder, and women and children went 
willingly to work on their own piece of land. 

The following summary of the economic ^stem 
of Plymouth Plantation is supplied by C. W 
Eliot 

The Pilgnms were plain, labouring people who all worked 
with their hands and expected to get their living as ‘ planters ’ 
They made their living by farming, fishing, hunting, and practis- 
ing the elementary trades of a new settlement . . . They sailecU 
from England under articles of agreement which were to govern 
the proceeding of a (Joint-Jstock company, the shares of which 
were held by two classes of persons, one called ‘ adventuiftj» ' 
and the other ' planters ’ The adventurers merely put caplflil 
into the outfitting of the expedition. The planters were persons 
who crossed the ocean and were to bear the hardships and 
labours of the expedition. 'Ehe planters might or might not 
put ^pital into the venture. Some did acquire shares in the 
join”8toclc company as adventurers by putting in* money 
or money’s worth in goods : but the greater part did not 
hold shares except as planters. Every planter aged sixteen 
years and upwards received on going a single share in the 
stock 'Company rated at ten pounds A planter who earned 
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with him his wife and children or servants was allowed a share 
In the company for every person sixteen years old and upwards 
and for every two children between ten and sixteen years old 
Every child under ten who went m the ship was to receive in 
the ultimate division of the holdings of the company fifty acres 
of unmanured land. All the planters were to be fed and dothed 
out of the common Stock and goods of the company Each 
planter was to work four days In each week for the company, 
and two for himself and family At the end of seven years each 
planter, bead of a family or a gwiup, should own the house and 
garden land occupied by him and ms The undertaking entered 
into on these terms was a strong case of co-operation and co- 
operative management for a short term of years, with acquisi- 
tion by every head ftf a family, at the end of that a^t term, of 
a house and garden {The Road toward Peace, p. 100%) 

For the protection of the oolony, every able-bodied oithsen 
was expected to bear arms. Every youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The Pilgrims started the Now England muster and 
military system, prototype of the admirable miUtary ^►rgamsa- 
tion of republican Switzerland {%h p 174) 

• In the fourth year the communal system was 
still further abandoned. A piece of land was 
granted m perpetuity to each family in the propor- 
tion of one acie to every person, aa near to the 
town as might be. Gradually room had to be 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven- 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some associates for £1800. All 
' lieads of families and able youi^ men of the 
colony’ then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty acioaof land. Bradford, Allerton, Standish, 
Winslow, Brewster, and three others accepted 
responsibility for the debts of tlie colony, and hired 
the trade of the whole community for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke with its com- 
munistic tradition and entered on that capitalistic 
phase of social organization which is still an out- 
standing feature of American life. 

A reply to critics . — The charge most frequently 
levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which had driven them out of 
England. John Lyford, who had been sent out by 
the London Merchants as a clergyman, was sent 
home lor trjj^ing to set up the ritual of the Chui ch 
of England, though his ofience was confined to 
occasional use of the Prayer Book. They perse- 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of Rhode Island. They severely re- 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Chinch and State functions against 
winch they had protested in England. 

Tlie reply to this charge is twofold. (1) In the 
early days of the colony it existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brownist reputation exposed it to 
constant criticism both from Englancl and from 
other colonies on the Atlantic seaboaid Its veiy 
existence depended on maintaining the punty of 
its own communion and its solidai ity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford’s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him as a man ‘godly and zealous . . . 
but veiy unsettled in judgemente ’ (p 310), and this 
was true. Williams Avas allowed to go to Rhode 
Island, which was Avithin the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called persecution other elements 
were involved besides tliose of religious opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not aflord 
to b» hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
woild break up its solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point of excess were pieferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taking risks 
which might jeopardize the main witness aijd ev^n 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another line of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of its democratic method, contained the 
remedy for its own mistakes. The argument*for 
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democratic liberalism is not that it will always be 
right, but that, when it goes wrong, it can riglit 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
IS necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrong in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse by using force to make the Aviong 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse aTu 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern- 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discoveied, is 
easily repudiated and remedied by a change of 
leaders and of policy. The appeal in democracy is 
ahvays to some principle oi reason and justice 
Avithin the minds of the people, and the democratic 
method is the surest way of alloiving that principle 
to assort itself. The Plymouth colony was re- 
sponsible for acts that in the modern judgment, 
though not in its own, Avere ilhbeial, but it Avas 
never illiberal in principle. It u-orked out in its 
OAvn way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedom of individual opinion than England has 
yet achieved. It led the way towards the discovery 
that in order to live peaceably and helpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that men should 
cherish the same ideals of public liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

The Pilgiim colony — Plymouth — existed as a 
separate Slate only from 1620 to 1691, when it uas 
incorporated Avith Massachusetts By far the 
most important part of its history is inolndecl m 
the years before 1660. During the yeais 1620-60 
it was under the leadership of such men a.s Bradford, 
Standish, and Brewster, and its influence was due 
to the precedents laid doAvn by these outstanding 
personalities For more than thirty years Plymouth 
was fortunate in enjoying the benefits of demociacy 
AVithout its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
popular lule are well knoAvn : it tends to be 
unstable ; it lacks authority ; it encourages place- 
seeking and populaiity-huntiiig, and sets apremiuiu 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
Avas saved by the massive character of its first 
leader, Bradford. He held office without salary, 
and so stimulated public spirit. He promoted unity 
in the colonial government by maintaming the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by su])ervising the 
growing to Avn ships. He gave stability to the 
government by preventing it from going to ex- 
tremes, and he introduced social and philanthiopic 
reforms so far in advance of the general custom in 
England that many have «,ttnbnted them to liis 
sojourn in Leyden, when he may have reaped the 
benefits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently Avas Bradford elected to the post of 
governor that the colony is perhaps best pictured 
as a large family over which this Avise leader pre- 
.sided with paternal authority. With the excep- 
tion of about five yeais, Aihen at his request 
Winslow or Prince held office, Bradford was gover- 
nor from 1621 till his death in 1667 

During his long period of oflice the characteristic 
featmes of the I’llgnm spirit in public atlairs haxl 
time to get well established, such as local self- 
government ba.sed on the primary or township 
meeting, elective unpaid officials, State registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the legistration 
of land tiansfers, State scliool.s and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard Uniieisity was begun in 
1636 by John Harvaid, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
a ‘godly gentleman and a lover of learning Avho 
gave one naif of his estate, it being in all about 
one thousand seven hundred pounds, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all his library ’ ( Chi on oj 
the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 142). Hia foundation Avas 
made ettective by gifts from New England towns 
which gave them a voice in the ndinimstration of 
I its attairs. The public hand of the S^ate added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collections, i. 242) The im- 
portance of those methods lies not in their local 
value, but in their having cieated a type that was 
imitated far and wide as settlements multiplied 
and colonization spread over the hinterland behind 
Plymouth. 

' Survivals of Pilgrim influence. — Heroic 
figures in the dawn of a nation’s history constitute 
one of its most precious assets Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand out against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa- 
thetic goveinments, inspired only by great prin- 
ciples and a great religion. Ameiicans nave 
learned to tieasure the memory of the men of the 
Pilgrim migration, and both directly and indirectly 
the influence of these men may be traced m the 
national ideals. At Plymouth in Massachusetts 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The original rock on which they landed is 
enclosed to prevent curio-hunters from carrying 
away mementos. Articles of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preserved in a special niuseum. 
The names and genealogies of the Mayflower 
families are carefully preserved. A society of 
Americans in England is known as ‘ the Pilgrims,’ 
and it has recently co-opeiated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaret at Southampton marking the 
^ot fioni which the Pilgrims sailed. In the 
Piljmm clubs, such as that of Philadelphia, which 
hold an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests ; and the 
heroic virtues of the Pilgrims still appear m post- 
prandial perorations. The religious significance of 
the Pilgiim migration gives way on such occasions 
to their importance as national founders and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks- 
giving Day — 26th Nov. — which commemorates a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settleis. 
In Octobei of each year the President of the United 
States issues a proclamation recalling occasions for 
special thanksgiving and recognizing providential 
guidance in the events of the year. Tlie governor 
of each State issues a proclamation for nis own 
State with the same general object. The people 
aie invited to spend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. Either on this day or, more com- 
monly, on the preceding evening public and united 
services are held, at which an address is given on 
the religious significance of some public event. 
This is probably one of the most genuine illustia- 
tions of national religion in any country, and its 
general observance is the more notable as there 
IS no Established Church in any State. It is an 
adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Church. ‘Fore- 
fathers’ Day,’ which celebrates the landing of the 
Pilgiims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Dec , though 21st Dec. (new style) more accur- 
ately represents the date of the event 

The Pilgiim colony of Plymouth exercised an 
influence out of proportion to its numbers on New 
England States i\ith which it was incorpoiated, 
and that influence was specially markeu in the 
direction of (\) sdf-goiiei'nmcnt. The tradition of 
the other colonies, such as Massachusetts, had 
more of the old-world reliance on authority, tiadi- 
tion, and force. The Pilgrim colony had been 
founded on tlie basis of self-government, and, 
although everything was done in the king’.s name, 
it was l>otli in principle and in eftect left to evolve 
its destiny from its own resources It is to the 
lelative success of these experiments that America 
owes its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo- 
cracy for the guidance of the aflnirs of a nation. 

(2) Althou^ the Pilgrims ivere compelled to 
defend themselves by the use of arms, their prin- 
ciples were ^eace principles. Their first efiort iias 


to live at peace with their neigh boms. If other 
white men nad not disturbed their relations w'lth 
the Indians, they might have continued free 
from the disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for war willingly and without regret. 
This original bias in favour of peace methods has 
grown stronger with the history of the States, and 
lias left its mark m tlieifact that America had at 
the beginning of the present century the smallest 
army in proportion to its population of any nation 
in the nj^rld. Its long frontier n^th Canada had 
knoivn i.o fort and only one ship of war fior a centui^. 
American influence in EuroM is thrown consis- 
tently on the side of peace. The peace treaties of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic Govern- 
ment die the most careful and ingenious instrument 
yet devised by any nation for the settlement of dis- 
putes without resort to the final ai bitiament of wa* . 

(3) The special genius of the American people is 
a singular combination of practical philanthropy 
and commercial shrewdness. It is weak on tlie 
side of governmental co-ordination, strong on the 
side of individual initiative and personal develop- 
ment. It regards education up to the university 
standard as a nglit of the American bom, and 
relies on education as the principal method of pro- 
ducing national unity and patriotism. It has 
profound confidence in its own standards of value, 
and IS generously active in promoting philanthropy 
and Christian missions. It is strongly averse to 
class distinction, and accepts alien immigiation so 
long as the immigrants conform to American 
standards of citizenship. In spite of numerous 
personal eccentricities, the general standards of 
morality are Puiitan The relations of the sexes 
are natural and healthy, and a ‘ New England 
conscience’ is a svnonym for an exact moial 
rectituile that produces a high level of personal 
character. It would be fanciful to trace all these 
characteristics to one origin, but undoubtedly they 
have flourished in America owing to the fact that 
Separatist Puritanism was hospitable to those 
features of human progiess and hostile to the 
opposing influences. Democracy in America is 
not quite so triumphant over all the evils of the 
Old VVorld as some of its advocates have claimed, 
but it has encountered so many difficulties in its 
course with success that it has reasonably confi- 
dence that it will be found adequate in meeting 
the remainder. 

Litbraturb — i. REPRINTS OF ORIGINAL DOCUMKYTS —Chron- 
icles of the Ptlgnm Fathers, with mtrod bv John MaaetUM 
C Everyman’s Library ’), London, 1910, contains Nathaniel 
Morton’s New England's Memorial and 8U])plement, Robert 
Cushman’s IHrcovrM, John Smith’s New England’s Trials, and 
Edward Winslow’s Relation and Bn^ Narration (all exrcjit 
New England’s Trials reprinted from the edd. of the Boston 
Oonirregational Board of Publication); William Bradford’s 

e urnal. The Hist of Plymouth Plantation, Massai husetts 
istorioal Society, Boston, 1856 (ed V Paget, Bradford’s Hist 
I of the Plymouth Settlement, London, 1909), William Brewster, 

[ Leffer £ooifc, Massachusette Historical Society, Boston, 1794 , 
G Mourt, Relation, with mtrod and notes by H M Dexter, 
do 1866 ; S. Purchas, Ilakhiytus Posthumus or Purchas His 
Pilgnmes, Glasgow, 1905-07, vol. xix., with abridgments of 
Winslow’s Relation and Good News from New England , John 
Winthrop, Journal, Hist, of New England, 16S0-h9, ed J K. 
Hosmer, Now York, 1003, William Wood, New England’s 
Prospect (1634), ed. 0. Dean, Boston, 1866 ; Edward Arber, 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers as told by Themselves, their Friends 
and their Enemies, I^ondon, Boston, and New Yorl^ 1897; 
Oliver Cromwell's Soldiers’ Bible, facsimile, ed E (jalain> , 
Ijondon, 1894 , Robert Browne, A New Year’s Guift, CongK 
gational Historical Society, do. 1004 

II. Collections of original pm Publications of the 

Masaachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1792, A^lfciunK, 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Flynmith, 
leOt-ieOS, do 1841 , J Hunter, Collections concerning the 
Early Hist of the Founders of New Plymouth, Ixmdon, 1849 ; 
P Force, Tracts and other Papers relating principally to the 
Omgin, ^ttlement, and Progress ef the Colonies in N. America, 
Washington, 1836-47, ii • 

ill Modern HISTORICAL ACCnvNTS— 3 Waddin^on, Con- 
gregational History, London, 1869-80, ii , WiUiston Walker, 
The Creeds and Platforms ^ Congregationalism, New York, 
180b, Early Independents, ed A. Mackennal, London, 1893, 
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Champlin Burraae, The Early English Dmentrrs, 1660-161,1, 
Canibrldg;e, 1912 fan original piece ot work with soma fresh 
mateiiai, but not alwavs balanced in Judgment); H. M 
Dexter, I'he Congregationalism of the Last Three Ilundred 
Years as seenin Its /rtterafwe (Lectures at Andover, 1876-79), 
New York and London, 1880, H, M and M Dexter, The 
England and Holland of the Pilgrims, do 1006 (both these 
books contain a mass of information on facts and literature) , 
L. Bacon, The Genesis of the Eew England Churches, liondon, 
1874 ; H W Clark, Hist of English Nonconformity, do 1611 
(an attempt to show that the history of Free Churches is inspired 
hi one idea, principle, or spirit, via the subordination of 
organization to life), Winnifred Cockshott, The Pilgrim 
Fathers Their Cfhurch and Colony, do 1909 (iM eminently 
i\arla1>le hi8t<yical narrative specially useful for thi relations of 
the Pilgrim colony to its environment in America), John 
Brown, The Pilgnm Fathers of New England and their 
Puritan Successors, do 1806 (a standard history based on 
original research), Cnarles William Eliot, ‘ The Pilgnma' Ideals, 
A Fiee Church in a Free State in 1620,’ in The TtiMd toward 
Peace, Boston and New York, 1016 (valuable for description of 
the social economy of the Pilgrim colony), E. Dowden, 
i'utitan and Anglican, London, 1900; R. Browne, A Treatise 
of Reformation without tarying for anie, Middelburg, 1682, 
reprinted by the Congregational Hist, Society, London, 1908, 
A Mackennal, The Story of the English Separatists, do. 1893 , 
J. A. Doyle, The English tn America, ‘The Puritan Colonies,’ 
do 1887 , Charles Wyllys Elliott, A General Hist of New 
England, New York, 1889; J. A. Goodwin. The Ptlgnm 
Republic A Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, 
Boston, 1888. D. MACFADYEN 

PILLARS.— See Poles and Posts, Stone,s. 

PINDAR.— I. Life. — Pindar, the greatest lyric 
poet of Greece, uas born at the village of Kynos- 
kephalai near Thebes in Bopotia in (522 or) 518 B.C. 
The date of his death ia not ceitainly known, but 
Pi/th, viii. is assigned to tlie year 446 B.C. As his 
eat best poem, ri/th. x., belongs to 498 B.C , his 
poetical activity covers a peiiod of more than half 
a century of the most stirring e[>och of Greek 
history. 

Tlie ancient lives of Pindar, which are full of 
the usual type of legend attaching to the youth of 
genius, have little oi no independent value llis 
ranuly was of aristooratie blood, claiming descent 
from the Aigeidai {Pyth, v. 75 f.. Ikovto Oi^parde 
0wTej A/ 7 et 5 ai, dpol varipts) , Ills fathei’s name is 
variou.sly given m the ancient lives as T>aiphanto.s, 
Pagondas, Skopelinos, his mother’s as Kleodike or 
Myitj In the couise of his poetic career he was 
brought into intimate relations with the ruling 
faiinhes of Greece proper, as well as of Macedonia, 
Sicily^ and Kyiene in Egypt. He appears to have 
had a specially close connexion with Delphi, ivhere 
in the temple of Apollo, according to Pau.sanias, 

ayaxeiTai ov rroppu rgs iorLas Opovos Ilti'jdpov oibgpov pfv 
ioTiv 6 6p6vof, tni Si avriy ipacriy otrSrt a<f>(KoiTO is A<A</>ovt, 
Kade^e<r6ai re rhv IllvSapov Kal fjtti' 6rr6(ra ruv iforparuiy is 
’AtroAXaiva ««TTiv (x. x\iv' 6) 

He is said to have died in Argos. His tomb in the 
hippodiome at Thebes is mentioned by Pansanias 
(IX. XMU. 2). 

Arrmn (Anab. i ix 10) and Plutarch (Alex. 11) record the 
pleasing story that, when Alexander the OrAt razed Thebes to 
tile ground, he spared the house of Pindar as well as the 
descendants of the poet ‘out of reverence for Pindar’ The 
rums of this house were still shown in the time of Pansanias 
and beside it a ‘ temple of the Dindvmeno Mother (Kybele), 
dedicated by Pindar, the image being the work of Anstomedes 
and Socrates of Thebes The practice ia to open this temple on 
one day in tlie year and no more I had the good fortune to 
visit it on that day and saw the image of Penteho marble, as 
well as the throne ’ (Pans ix xxv 3). To this temple Pindar 
himself seems to refer m Pyth in 77 ff ■ ‘ But 1 will praj to the 
Mother, the awful goddess unto whom with Pan beside my door 
tVe maidens sing ofttimes by night ’ 

2 . Works. — Pindar’s lyric production covered a 
w ide, vai lety of subject and form. His poems wei e 
distribhted by Aristophanes of Byzantium in 17 
books : iiixroi, iraiaves, diOCpappoi (6 woks) ; irpoadSia 
(2) ; rrapdivia (3) ; irropx^p-tiA-a (2) ; ^/ciigia, Opypoi, 
irivlKia (4). Fragments of the various tyyes s^*- 
vive, but only the epinikian odes are extant in any 
coinpletones.s. 

The iwivUia are classified — not always quite 
accurately — as Olympian, Pythian, Nemeam ind 


Isthmian, accoiding to the games at which the 
particular victory celebrated was won. It might 
seem suiprising at fiist sight that round a theme 
so apparently trivial as an athletic victory Pindai 
should have been able to weave poetry of enduring 
interest and charm. But, mdeed, the details o'’ 
the victory are, as a rule, only lightly toucked 
upon. The cential theme of the poem is a myth 
connected with the history of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduces with surprising 
projinety and skill. This myth, and the moral 
reflexions which it suggests and ilhistiates, con- 
stitute the real substance of the Pindaric poetry. 

But, fuithcr, it is to be remembered that the 
great games for which Pindar wrote were much 
more than mere athletic gatheiings such as we are 
familiar with in modern times. Part of the regular 
ritual at the funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
athletic contest — an ayCiv ^irird^ios — such as that 
described in Iliad xxiii , embracing competitions 
in feats of physical strength and skul as well as in 
music and poetry. 

Hoaiod (iyorks and Days, 664 ff ) (ells us that at the funeral 
Of Aniuhidainas, king of Chalkis in Eubois, ‘ his great-liearted 
sons advertised many prizes and there I say that I was victor- 
ious in the hymn and earned oil an eared tnpod ’ 
Celebrations of this sort held annually in honour 
of a local hero and accompanied by the due per- 
formance of oilenngs (ivaylapara) to the dead are 
attested all oxer Greece. It was an amalgamation 
of such local hero-cults with the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave use to the great 
national games of Olympia, Delphi, and the 
Isthmus. 

Thus tliese meetings were essentially in the 
natuie of leligious festivals, of national and not 
merely local meaning and impmtance. And as 
iiationul festivals they conferred on the victor and 
his city a gloiy to winch it is difficult to suggest 
a modern parallel. Politically, too, they were of 
immense value for the realization of Hellenic 
unity, none but competitors of acknowledged 
Greek blood being admitted to participation in 
them. Tn the biilliant period at which Pindar 
wiote the Greeks had oveiy where lepellcd the 
barliaiians — Persian, Etruscan, Carthaginian 
They had vindicated their ‘ place ui the sun,’ and 
had entered into full possc-ssion of then heritage of 
intellectual fiecdom, chammons of civilization and 
conscious of tlieir power. The games celebrated at 
the halloweil sanctuaiies of Gieece were not only 
for tlie Greeks of the rnothp-countiy but for their 
distant colonies beyond the seas an opportunity of 
meeting togetlier to worship the gods of tneii 
ancestors and to realize amid the splendour of the 
festival their common pride and glory of Hellenic 
blood. Small wonder that the victor at Olymjua 
or at Delphi seemed to have attained the pinnacle 
of earthly success. 

‘ The victor for the rest of his life hath a honeyed cairn, so far 
as touches games ’ (01 i 97 ff) 

This is tlie feeling which the sculptor of the famous 
statue of the charioteer discovered at Delphi in 
1896 has sought to realize 

‘Le condiictcur da char est beau, paisible, heiireux d’avoir 
gagn6 le prix . il s’en contente ’ (E Bourguet, Les Ruines de 
DHphes, I’aris, 1914, p. 237). 

3 . Leading thoughts. — (r?) The frailty of pian . — 
We are tola that at a Roman tnumpli it wtvs 
customary for a slave to rule behind the general 
in the timmphal car, wliose duty it was to remind 
him of his mortality : ‘ Respice post te, honunem 
memento te.’ 

‘ et, Bibi consul 

Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem ’ (Juv x 41 f ) 
So in Pindar over against tlie brilliance of fe.stal 
joy and splendour looms always the shadow of 
moitality. Thus in Ncni. xi. — a poem which is, 
however, not an imvlKiov — he says 

‘ Now if a njan hath wealth and in beauti si rpass otl.erv, 
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and foremost in mines alHO tiatii displayed )iih nnglib, let him 
remember that his raiment covers mortal limbs and that last 
of all he shall put on a garment of eartli ' (16 ff ) 

But it cannot be too stronffly emphasized that 
this is no pessimism which should blunt the edge 
of enthusiasm. It is only the sober colouring 
wWch human life presents ‘to an eye that hath 
k^t watch o’er man’s mortality.’ Hence, so far 
as it works in piactice, it is made an incentive to 
redeem the time by some deed of glory iihich shall 
annul the triumph of death. 

‘Tlie high ailitnture accepts not the coward , since we must 
die, wherefore should one sit in darkness nursing a nameless 
age without lot in glorious deeds ? ’ {Ol i 81 ff J ‘A man formta 
Hades when iie attains his heart's desire’ (to viti. 72 1 ). The 
right sjuiit is the spirit of the Argonauts, in whom ‘Hera 
kindled the all persuasive sweet longing for the ship Argo, that 
none should stay behind, nursing by his mother’s side an un- 
adventurous life, hut rather, even at the price of death, should 
earn along with his fellows valour’s drug ’ (Pyth. iv 184 ff ) 

It is worthy of remark that in no single passage of 
Pindar are the brevity of life and the cei tainty of 
deatli made a plea for a life of sensual pleasure in 
the present 

Nothing i.s more characteristic of Pindar than 
the earnestness with which he preaches this .sane 
and clear-eyed recognition of the limitations of 
mortality. Men ami gods are, indeed, the clnldien 
of one mother, Eaith, nut they are boin to difleient 
destinies : 

‘ One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do wo both have breath , but an altogether separate 
power (iwi'afiis) divideth us , man is naught, but the briiren 
heaven abideth, an habitation unshaken for evei ’ (Nern v i l ff ) 

Human life has its own appropriate goods health, 
laealth, the ble.ssing of chiMien, a good name , to 
the stable and unbroken felicity of the gods a nieie 
mortal must not aspne. 

‘1 come to pray that Ihou, O Olympic victor, inavst carr\ a 
cheerful old age unto the end, thy sons, 0 Psaumls, standing by 
thy side If a man waters liis prosperity to health, sufficient in 
possessions and adding thereto fair fame, let him not seek to 
become a god ’ (Of \ 21 ff) ‘ Majst thou weaie life’s web in 
happiness unto the end and th) children’s children have ever- 
more the portion that now is and better in the after days ’ (Nfm 
vii 98 ff ) ‘A god might have a heart untouched of woe, but 
happy and worthy to be sung is that man in the eyes of the 
wise, whoso, Metorious willv his hands or the ex< ellence of his 
feet, hath won the mightiest of prizes by his daring and his 
strength, and, while he yet lives, hath seen htsson duly attain 
the Pythian crown The brazen hea\ en he may ne\ or climlt , 
hut all glories that we of mortal race attain, these he accom- 

■ es unto the farthest voyaging By ship nor on foot shalt 
find unto the meeting of the Hyperboreans the wondrous 
way ’ {Pyth x 21 fl ) ‘If the son of Aristophanes, being 
beautiful and doing deeds worthy of his beauty, hath set his 
foot upon the utmost hf ights of valour, it is not easy faither to 

r i tne trackless sea heyofjd the pillars of Herakies' (A'rw 
19 ff.) ‘ if together with many possessions a man hath won 
proud renown, it is not possible that a mortal sliould reach with 
nls feet any farther height’ (i6 ix 46 f) ‘ Whatsoever records 
are blown among men touching the infinite glon of the dead or 
the living, these they have attAincd utterly , in deeds of utmost 
valour tliey lay their bands from home upon the pillars of 
Herakies ; seek no farther excellence ’ (/fcf A iii (iv)27ff) ‘If 
anv man fares well and is well spoken of, seek not to become 
Zeus , tliou host all, if this share of glory be thine Mortal 
things hellb mortals ’(? 6 iv (v)13fl) 

Change and uncei tainty are the dominant chai- 
acteristica of human life 

‘Surely man’s death hath no appointed term nor know wc 
when we shall end a quiet day with enduring good, divers 
streams at divers times come unto men, fraught with joy or 
with sorrow ’ (01 II S.*! ff ) 

The life of man is in its very e.saence a tangled 
skein, a chequer of good and evil. For a man to 
aspire to more would be to seek to overstep the 
bound aiies of justice (SIkt]) — the alte terminus 
fuBvem, which divides tlie destiny of mortals from 
that of the gods. 

‘ A man with his mortal mind should seek such things from 
the gods as are meet, knowing that which lies at his feet, such 
destiny as w e are born to Aspire not, 0 my soul, to deathless 
life, but exhaust thy practicable moans ’ (Pyth ui 69 ff.) ‘ If 
thou, O Ilieroii, const understand the sum of words, thou 
knowest by hearsay from men of old— for one good thing the 
Immortals deal to mortals two ciils together Now this the 
foolish are not able to bear In orderly wise (xSerp^ 0<P«(>'), hut 
only good man who turn the fau things out’ (tA. iii 81) 


On no other condition can human piosperity 
attain such lelative stability and permanence as 
are attainable by mortality than that it be made 
up both of ‘ these and those ’ (rd sal rd), of good and 
evil. 

* Yet quench the boast in silence ; Zeus giveth both these and 
those, Zeus the lord of air (/sfA Iv (v)Mff) ‘They say that 
Just so a man’s felicitv. If it blooms endurlngly, must take both 
these and those’ fPyf A vil 16 ill. ‘ Even for men who strive 
there is uncertainty of Fortune till they reach the very end. For 
she giveth both of these things and of thosa'(/s(A. ill. (iv.)62ff ). 

(b) Thea’ttrength of the gods — Over against the 
frailty ad?d mutability of mortality Piq^ai emplm- 
sizes the strength and stability of the gods . 

‘ Time (axuv) with the rolling days brings over other changes : 
but the children of the gods are nnwounded’ (Isth. iii 18) 

' III a littf^ while the pleasure of men grows up, and even so it 
falls to tub ground when shaken by an adverse doom Creatures 
of a day ! what is anybody f what is nobody ’ Man is the dream 
of a shadow ’ (Pyth v in 02 ff ) 

The background of Pindai’s theology is thi 
orthodox traditional theology of his race, with its 
anthropomorphic repiesentation of the gods as a 
race of beings superior, indeed, to men but of like 
passions with them. But the reasoned beliefs of 
the worshipper are inevitably framed in a setting 
of tradition, much of which is repugnant alike to 
his intellect and to his moral sense. It is quite 
evident that Pindar, like .(Eschylus, felt strongly 
that the orthodox theology held much that was 
inconsistent with a woithy conception of the gods. 
He would have ^mpathized with Xenophanes in 
his censure of Ilorner and Hesiod, ‘who have 
attributed to the gods all things that are a 
shame and a repioach among men, ° and he would 
have agreed with the famous line of Euripides 
(up. Plut. Mor. 21 A) . ei dcol ri bpSivt (pavXov, oiK 
tKTiv deal. ‘Meet is it,’ says Pindar, ‘ that a man 
sliould speak noble things of the gods . the blame 
is less ’ {01. i. 35) 

This feeling is well illustrated by the manner 
in which Pindar on occasion refines the grosser 
elements of tlie traditional mj tliology. 

Thus in Of 1 he deals with the story of I’elops, son of Tantalos. 
Legend told how Tantalos invited the gods to a banquet at 
which he served up to them his son Pelops The gods did not 
partake of the flesh, save only Dcmeter, who ate a portion of his 
ehouldt'i, which was afterwards replac.ed by a piec^ of ivory 
This story I’mdar rejects. It is a mere inv cntion of the eriv lous 
ncighliours to account for the supernatural carrying off of Pelops 
by Poseidon , the ivorv shoulder freferring probably to some 
family birthmark) was congenital no had it even ‘ w hen Klutho 
took him from the basin of punflcation ’ (1 26) — the Ac')3t)v 
KoSapot, the bath of punflcation, not a Medea-cauldron in 
which, Pelios-like, the membra disjecta of the boy were cooked 
into a new life 

Again, take his treatment of the story of Neoptolemos, son of 
Achilles, in Nem vii There was a persistent tradition that 
Neoptolemos was slain at Delphi According to one version, he 
had come to plunder the temple of Apollo (Pans x vil 1 • 
Hvppoy o ’AxtAAe'ujs “vriil) and was slain at the 

iiiHtaiice of the Pythian priestess by the Delphiaus (lA i xiii 9 
llippov Si rbr 'AviWeujf rj llvffta irpoa-tra^cv atroKreirai Ae\({>oU) 
or h^V Apollo’s priest liiniself (tA X xxlv 4 0ta(raio S' av ivTauBa 
Kai eiTTiav f<l>' jj N«OJrT6Afpo>' rbv 'AyiAA«wv i trpevv atriKTtiyt rov 

’AiroAAioi/ot) In Pindai’s version all tlie untow'ard elements of 
the ni\ th disappear. Neoptolemos came, not as an enemy, but 
to offer to Apollo the firstfruits of the spoil of Troj His death 
was the result of a chance quarrel that he might fulfil the 
destiny which required that one of the house of Aiakos should 
dwell within the grove of Apollo and be the presiding genius at 
the hero-celohralions , so far from the Delphlans causing his 
death, they were much grieved by it ‘He went unto the god, 
bunging tre.asure of nrstfruite from Troy and there in a 
quarrel ov er meats a man slew him with a knife (pavaipij) The 
hospitable Delphians were grieved exceedingly. Yet he but 
fulfllied his destiny it was decreed that within that most 
ancient giovo there should be in time to come, beside this wnJl- 
w ailed aliode of the god, some one of the lords Aiakidai, and that 
he should dwell there to be keeper of ludgraents for the sacri- 
ficial hero-processions to maintain justice of fair name'qWem. 
vii 40 f ) * C 

Yet again, Homer tells us in Iliad v 895 ff how Herakies 
wounded Hades at Pylo8(Elean) ' ‘And giant Hades therewithal 
suffered a swift arrow, when this same man, the son of Zeus, 
siaote him In Pylos amid the dead and gave him over to 
pain And he w'ent unto the dwelling of Zeus ,and high 
Olympos, grieved at heart and pierced witn pain , for the arrow 
was arivoii into his shouliler and grieved his soul ’ Pindar, 
in cniphasiziiig the prowess to which men may attain by favour 
of bie gods, instances this feat of Herakies But, as the issue 
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aeemB to reflect upon a eod, Pindar, employing the figure of 
aposiopesle, breaks off Buddenly and says nothing of the wound- 
tojg of Hades • * By favour of God (Satfuoy) are men good and 
wue For how else could Herakles have brandished in bu 
hands his club against the trident, what time at Pylos Poseidon 
stood and pressra him hard pressed him, too, Pholbos warring 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmoved the wand, 
wherewith he brings down to the hollow way of them that die 
the mortal bodies* Fling from thee, O my mouth, this tale! 
To speak evil of the gods « hateful skill, and untimely vaunting 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, tlien, of such things ; 
leave war and battle altogether apart (xwptr) from the immnrti^ ’ 
{Pyth. be 28 ff ) pie word vwptr, which Pindar uses here, is 
almost technical in this special sense ; of. dSech. Ag 630 f . 

linap oi irpinti icaxayy^Aii) 
yKu)<T(ri[i fiieUueiy x«*pic ^ rtfuii Scuy 

The same tendency is seen in his treatment of the story of the 
Danaids in PyfA ix lllff and in the emphatic fi6yoy in Pyth. 
iii 100 f. (oi^tp /advov aBaviira rUrtv iv Wh#h rejects 

m passing the gruesome saga which represented Achilles as the 
sole survivor of seven children (Ls’cophr. 178 , schol Ji xvl. 87, 
^ ) Pindar’s position is, in fact, precisely that of Euripides, 
fph. »n Taur 886 fl , where Iphigeneia rejects the idea of 
human saoriflee being pleasing to Artemis : 

fiiy oCy 

ri TayraJ^ov Btolviy ttmapara 
itnara itpivot, iraiSbs n<r6fiyai fiop^, 

Tovf £' <v9iii', avTovt ovrat iv6pitiit<iKT6vovi, 
tit rrjy Beby rh <f>a.v\oy ava^^ptiy Soku 
ovit'va ydp oTjaai Saiiibyoov elvai Kaxby 
*8i Dieu a fait I'homme k son image, Vbonime le lui a bicn 
rendu.’ 

The Rods, according to Pindar’s view, though 
they haa birth, like men, are deathless and ageless, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, ap. Pint, de 
Superstit. 6), omniscient {01. i. 64), and all- 
powerful • 

‘God accomplislips every purpoee according to his hopes, 
God who overtakes the winged eagle and outstrips the dolphin 
In the sea, and brinM low man\ a proud man, but to others 
gives ageless glory ’ {Pyth ii. 49 ff ) ‘ Swift is the doing and 

the wajs are short when gods are fain’ (ih ix 67f ) ‘ For me 

no marvel is beyond belief when it is wrought by god8’(»i x 
48 ff ) ‘ God is able to raise undeliiod light from black night 

and to hide the clear radiance of day In cloudy darkness ’ (frag 
142, ap Olcm Alex. Strom, v 708) 

The gods are the authors of all liuman success and 
achievement . 

‘ From the gods are all means {ixaxava-C) for mortal excellence 
(«p«rai), from them are men wine ana mighty of hand end 
eloquent of tongue’ (Pyth i 41 f , cf. 01 x (xl ) 10). Only 
such success as the gods give is to be desired . ‘ May I desire 
glory from God ' (9i6B*y) (Pyth. xi 60) Only such success can 
be end ring • ‘The prosperity that is begotten by the grate of 
God la more enduring for men ' (JVrm viil. 17) Man proposes, 
God disposes ' ‘ Now I hope, but the issue lies with God ’ (01 
xiii 104 f ). What is done without God is better left unsung - 
* Each thing that is without God is not worse hushed in silence ’ 
(a> IX. 103) 

The ineluctability of fate or destiny is strongly 
affirmed in Pindar, but it is not an unconipronii.sing 
fatalism and is in no way inconsistent with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and etlort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope {Isth. vii. (vin ) 15) — not the xeyeal i\irldes 
whose issue is vanity [Nem vui. 45, Pyth. iii. 23) ; 
not the desiie of tlio moth for the star ; that way 
lies madnes.s (Nem. xi. 48). A man’s duty is to 
aim at a leasonable ambition (ib. xi. 47); in the 
perplexities of life to look to the immediate duty 
(iBth. vii. (vni ) 13 f.). In pursuit of his aim he 
must spend and be spent, though the issue is 
uncertain (01. v. 16 f.). He cannot foresee the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now with- 
holds : 

Tlie black fields do not give their fruit continuously nor 
will the trees in every circling year bear their fragrant flowers 
with equal wealth, but only alternately. Even so Fate (noipo.) 
guides the race of men There is given of Zeus no certain mark 
for men Yet do we embark on nigh emprise and plan many 
deeds , for our limbs are ciiained by hope unabashed , but the 
river of Foreknowledge is set afar ’ (A’ewi. xl 89 ff ). 

We must be content to accept what fate has in 
store for us— not an austere impersonal fate, but 
the will of God ; r6 /i*<ip<rtpiov Aidffey ire-irp<tjfi4yoy (Nem, 
iv. 61 ; cf. Pyth. xii 2811). , s 

‘The mighty' mind of Zeus steers (xvfiepyq) the destiny 
(jatVoi'a) of men whom lie loves ’ (Pyth v 122 f ) 

In this conviction Pindar says : 

* To me whatsoever excellence sovereign Destiny (Tforuei^ has 
assigned. I know well that Tune in his course shall bring it 


to its fated fulfilment' (Nein. iv. 41 ff.)— words which might 
almost seem to have been In the mind of Milton when he wrote . 

‘ Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 
(Sorirwts, ii 9ff) 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the envv jf 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar. It is 
clear that Pindar, who calls envy ‘ the companion 
of fools’ {<pd6vov Keveo<f>p6yuv iraipop [frag. 128]), 
would not seriously attribute envy to the gods. 
When he alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
merely a faqon de parler and ethically means simply 
that a man siiould not seem to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the gods, 

’ Or pass b«} ond the goal of ordmance 
Where all should pause as is most meet for all ’ 

(Tennyson, Txthonot, 80 f) 

That this is so becomes clear upon an examination 
of Pindar’s references to the doctrine. In Pyth. x. 
19 If. the tram of thought is evident. The Aleuadai 
have had great success ; may they not meet with 
envious reversals (tpdoyepal pLerarpoirlai) from the 
gods ; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must expect alternatives of weal and 
woe ; he cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, 01. xm. 25, it is little more than 
a form of speech. The third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii ) 3911, rightly interpreted, is an admirable 
commentary on the ethical content of the doctrine 
of the <f>d6vot dewv . 

'I.et not the envy of the immortals disturb (cf 01 vi 97) 
whatsoever pleasant tiling of the day I pursue quietly unto old 
a^r and lor my destined life For idl alike we die, but destiny 
differs But if one looks (or far things, his stature is too short 
to reach the brasen abode of the gods the winged Pegasos 
threw his master Bellerophon when he would have come to the 
habitations of Olympos amid the company of Zeus.’ That is to 
say . I recognize my mortality , I will not seek the things afar ; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (ckoAo;, not 
with violence and wantonness, but %ay\4 yp^p-tvot , cf Pyth. 
Xl 64 fl. <hBoytpo\ i' afivyoyrai irai' il nt ajtpoy i\y>y Ti<rv\4 r* 
yefiofityot aiyciy vfipiy afr^^iryfi/), not the far things, but the good 
of to-day whioti is ever the highest for a mere mortal (t6 S“alei 
trapafitpoy i<rhby thraroy ipxtrai nayrl ppoT^ [01 i 99 fj) So 
shall I not be liable to the envy of the gofls 

Pindar’s attitude may bo summed up in three 
words — C/3pis, K6pos, At-tj The precise meaning of 
these terms is somewhat fluctuating and the rela- 
tion of the first two is sometimes le versed C^pis 
IS ‘insolence,’ ‘wantonness,’ ‘piido’ (Pyth. ii 28, 
viii. 1‘2, X 36, xi 65, 01. vii 90, Isth iii. (iv ) 27), 
or ‘violence’ (Nem i 50, Pyth. iv. 112). xdpos la 
‘satiety ’ (Gf. li. 95, Pyth. i. 82, viii. 32, Nem. vii. 
52, X 20) or the lesulting 'insolence,’ ‘pride’ (01. 
1 . 66, Nem. i. 65). Hence Pindar (Ot. xui. 10) 
makes “T^pit the bold-mouthed mother (paripa 
Opaffifivffov) of Kdpos (so, too, the oracle in Herod, 
viii. 77 : Sia AIktj a^iffcrei Kparepbv K6pov "T/9pior vl6v), 
whereas elsewheie (Theognis, 153 ; Solon, frag. 8) 
K6pos 18 father of 'T/Spty 'Arij is in Pindar ‘woe’ 
(01, 1 . 57, Xl. (X ) 37, Pyth xi. 55, Nem. ix. 21, and 
frag 42 (171). 4), hut aCdra is ' infatuation’ (Pyth. 
li. 28, hi. 24). The doctrine of sin inijilied in these 
terms is illustrated by the following passages ; 

•He [Tantalos] could not digest his great prosperity, but for 
his Insolence (xiipu) won an exceeding woe (arav)' (01 1 66 ff ) ; 
Ixion was greatly blest, ‘ but lust (ySpit) drove him to an exoeed- 
iiig infatuation (avarav) and speedily he suffered his deserts and 
won a choice affliction ’ (Pyth ii ‘28 f ) 

The sequence is success (f5X/3os), pride (UPpit), infnt 
uation, or moral blindness (Atij) — ‘ quern deus vult 
peidere, domentat pnu.s.’ Aeschylus, rejecting, as 
Pindar does, the crude conception of the envy of 
the gods, gives a similar sequence (Ag. 760 if.) : old 
"TBpis begets a young "T/Spit and unholy Opdaot, 
wmch are dark ’ATai for the house. In other ords, 
success leads to pride, whence springs sin , one sm 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 222 ff.: /Sporo^t dpacr^ei yip o.lo- 
XP^/tiprit rdXaiva wapaKOwi wpuroiHifjLUty). Precisely 
! so in the OT^‘ Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : . . . 
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then he forsook God which mode him, and lightly 
esteemed the Uock of his salvation. They moved 
him to jealousy with strange gods, with atemina- 
tions provoked they him to anger ’ (Dt 32^“ ). 

(c) Man's relation to the gods and to fellow-men. 
--Man’s duty in relation to the gods (edert^eia) 
luH^ssarily includes the peiforxnance of his duty to 
his fellow-men, but it involves, fuither, the specifi- 
cally religious duties of piayer and sacrifice. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not rcfiam from 
violence to one another, ‘neither would they wor- 
ship the immortuls nor do sacrifice upon the holy 
altars of tlie blessed ones ' (Wui ks and Days, 134 ft. ). 
80 in Pindar 

‘ Success 18 given for the sake of their piety (tvtrtpttas xaptv) 
in answer to the prayers of men’ (Of viii ft) ‘Me anvwise my 
spirit bids declare that to the Knimenidai and to Theron glorv 
hath come by gift of the Tyiulnridai of goodly steeds, forasmuch 
as they more than any other among men visit them with hospit- 
able tables, with pious mind maintaining the rites of the blessed 
ones (cvorc^ei yvufi<f <l>v\a<T<roi'Tff fiaxapwi/ rrXtrai) ’ (Ot 111 38 IT ) 

Similaily in 01. vi. 77 ft’, success in the games is 
directly connected with such obseivances • 

‘Surely as th 3 mothei’s brotbers, O ilagtsias, in their homo 
beneath Kjllene’s hill presented with many prajerful sacriflcos 
(Airais Suoriaif) jiioiisly (tvtrtpem) Hermes, the herald of the 
gorls, who keeps contests and the dispensation of games, ... it 
Is he w itli hiH fat tier the thundercr who accomplishes thy success ’ 

The duty of man towaids his fellows is summed 
ujp in the word dUt]. This in its essence is the due 
observance of use and wont, v6noi, rpdno^, StUlv.h- 
ke%t, Eimomia is the daughter of Themis {01. ix. 
15 f ) and sister of Eirene and Dike, worshipped 
by the Koiinthians, who are fain to keep from 
them Ilybiis, the mothei of Koios (ib. xiii. 611.). 
Ixion’s temptation of Hera is described as evval 
Trapdrpovoi (ri/th. ii. 35) Men are tempted to 
accept a guileful gam in preference to justice, but 
they travel to a stern reckoning (tA. iv. 139 f.). 
Dike regulates also the relation of man to the gods ; 
any encroaclinient on the preiogatives is sternly 
jniniahed . 

TO Si wap Sixav vAvxv wiKporara p,4vti rrAfvra {fttth vi (vii ) 
47f) 

First in the list of specific virtues we may put 
eiiopKla, keeping of oaths. Those who enjoy eternal 
liappiness after death are briefly described in 01. 
11 . 65 as those who rejoiced in keeping their oaths 
(Ixatpoi' fiiopKlaa) Next comes truthfulness : 

* In e\ ei} sort of stale the man of straight speech (fv0vy\u<rvot) 
is best in a t> raiiny and when the loud mob (Aa^pov vTpavit) 
and when the wise (<ro<f>oO keep the city ’ (/’ylA ii Stiff) 

The slanderer, on the othei hand, is an unmitigated 
evil . 

• Rhadanianthus fares weli because he reajied the blameless 
fruit of his soul (aapwhv ap-taptfrov <f>pfyuiv) and delights not his 
heart with deceits, such as ever attend the wiles of whisperers , 
an invincible e\il to both parties are the suggestions of slander, 
like to tile moo<l of the fox ' (/’ylA ii 73 ff ) 

And it 18 not only straightness of speech that 
I’lndar praises but also straightiie.ss in action • 

‘ Divers arc the arts of divers men, but a man must walk in 
straight paths ofioir) and fight according to his nature’ 

(Nem I 25 ff) 

Diagoias, the heavy-weight flora Rhodes, is 
desciibed as a ‘huge straight- fighting (ev0v/jtdxap) 
man’ (Of. vii 15), In one passage, indeed, I’lndar 
does seem to suggest tliat craH should be met 
with craft, when he speaks of an athlete who 
made np for deficiency of stature by tlie cunning 
of the fox 

‘One must do everything to bring low the foe’ (Istk ill 06 
(iv. 4S)) 

Already Plntaich {3for. 21 A) had noted this as 
inconsistent with other passages of Pindar. Next 
the duty of gratitude is pointed by the fate of 
Ixion, who was a signal example of ingratitude: 

‘Bound by command of the gods to his winged wheel he 
declares to men that one should repay the benefactor with 
kindly recompense ’ (Pyth ii 21 fl ) 

On the other hand, the poet grieves to .see ‘envy 
requiting n^'ble deeds ’ vii. 18 fF.). Kindness 


18 commended, cruelty condemned, by the examples 
of Kroisos and Phalaris (Pyth. i. 94 ft.). Tlie 
second Pythuin is beset with many ditliculties of 
interpretation, but it is impossible to quote as 
I’liidar’s owm view 

‘ Let me love him who loves me but towards my enein v as an 
enem 3 I will run upon him like a wolf, treading now this way, 
now that, in crooked paths ’ (Pyth. ii 83 ff ) 

Rather Pindar’s position is expressed in Piith. ix. 
93 ff.. 

‘ Thereforwa citizen be he friend or bo he Me, let him not hide 
thatvvhi<‘h^ well done for the common weal, nor make \o*l 
the sating of the old man of the sea who said that one should 
praise even a foe who doth good deeds ’ 

Among the pi unary duties are honour to patents 
and paDiotism : 

‘ In tliat thou kcepcst thy father at thy right hand, tliou luain- 
tainest the precept which of old among the hills they say that 
Philyra’s son gave to the fatherless son ot Peleus to honouc 
abov e all the son of Kronos but nev er to rob of like honour 
the destined life of his parents Of old Antilochos (<l>iKowaTiop 
(Xcri Kyneg i 14]) had this mmd, who died for his father’ 
(Pyth vl 1ft IT ) 

‘Whoso In tins cloud wards off the hail of blood for his dear 
fatherland, inflicting death upon the foe, let him know of a 
surety that he wins the highest glory for his fellow citizens, 
whether he live or die’ (/sl/i vi (vii)27ff) 

Although Thebes occupied an unworthy position 
in the gieat struggle against the barbarians, Pindai 
speaks with real feeling of the glory of the i ictoiy 
which removed the ‘Tantalos-stone’ which hung 
over the head of Hellas (hth. vii. (viii ) 10 ; cf. 
Pyth. \. 1^, Isth. \v (v)48ff.). Pindar recognizes, 
too, the duty of kindness to the stianger w itliin the 
gates (01. 11 6, Isth. li. 39 f , and pas.sitn). It is 
noteworthy that the jufto-Tot m the lianoB of Aristo- 
phanes base then claim to bliss on the two grounds 
that fte/iv^/xfO’ re dii^ofxey rpdirov wepl roi>s 

^fvovs Kal Toi)t (Siiirras (456 11 ). 

Pindar, as an aiistociat, insists much on the 
viitues of heicdity 

‘ That which is h> nature is always best ’ (01 lx 100 ; cf n. 
85 IT, etc.), 

and he is much impressed with the splendour of a 
tyranny such as he witnessed in Sicily . 

‘ On a tyrant, lender of a people, looks the high Fortune if on 
any man ’ (Pyth. in 8f>) , ‘ Divers are the kinds of greatness, but 
the crown of greatness is for kings’ (01 1 113 1 ) 

Rut hi8 personal predilection is for a modern aristo- 
ciacy in which the government is in the hands of 
the vo(pol or dyadol. The middle estate is the more 
enduring. The great virtues are those of .ocial 
service, those which exalt the State (Pyth. xi. 52 11. ), 

There be some who mock at a man who Jeers at those who 
spend money on the great games and hoard their own wealth, 
forgetting that at the last they shall ‘render their souls to Hades 
w ithout glory ’ (l»lh. i 68). 

Pindar’s own ideal of life is beautifully expre.Sbed 
in the following ; 

‘May I cleave to the simple paths of life that, when I die, I 
inav attach to my children no evil fame They pray for gold 
and some for limitless lands Mine be it amid the love of my 
townsmen to hule my limbs in earth, praising what is worthy of 
praise, and si altering rebuke on sinners' (Nem. viii SSft ). 

(d) The soul. — A special interest attaches to 
Pindar’s views of the origin and ultimate destiny of 
the soul Acconling to the typical Homeric con- 
ception, when death ^^urs, or in any case after 
the body has been con^med on the funeral pyre, 
the soul goes to the sunless house of Hades under 
earth, leaving behind its ‘manhood and youth,’ 
existing still in a dim half-life, and no more alloct- 
mg or afteoted by the things of the uppei world. 
Only some favoured mortal, like Monelaos, may 
by special dispensation of the gods pass ivithout 
dying to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 663), anidhrl- 
ized earthly paradise. 

According to Hesiod (Work and Days, 156ft.), 
the fourth race, » e the race immediately preced- 
ing our Dwn, was the race of heroes or half-gods : 

avjpwv iipdiuv Otlovylvot, ot KoXiovrai 

irpoTtpp 7«v«n Kor aircipova yalav 

Thege were the men who waited at Thebes and 
Troy, and, after death. 
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< Zeus the son o( Kronos gave them a h(e and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends of the earth, far from the iinniortala 
Among them Kronos rules And they, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying 
okcanos, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth bears 
honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a j car ’ (tb 166 ff ) 

Now both these ideas are familiar to Pindar. Wo 
liave fast the Hyperboreoi, woishinners of Apollo 
(01 in, 16), whoso life isfierpetual bliss : I 

‘ Disease nor age touches that holy race, but they dwell apart 
from toil and battle, escaped from overjust Nemesis’ (7VA x 
41 flf ; of Isth. V. (j/l ) 2d), 

'•^hen we liave the miraculous carrying oli of Pelops 
and Ganymede to Olympos (01. i. 40 If ) ; the swal- 
lowing up of Amphiaraos by the eartli (Nem. ix. 24) ; 
Ino (Leukothea) lives an immoital life with the 
Nereids (01 li 28 ff.) ; oven aftei death 8femele is 
raised to Olympos (ife ii. 25f ), Pulydeukesm raised 
to alternate life with his brotliei Iviistor — ‘ half the 
lime beneath the eaitli and lialf m tlie golden halls 
of Heaven ’ (Nem. x 87 f ) ; and so on 

Hut of far more iniiiortanco is the Hesiodic 
passage. The conception of the ‘heioes’— the 
gloat men of the heroic past — as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity had become pait of 
the orthodox (Treek belief And the woid ‘heio’ 
(^puj) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longer confined to the great figuics who had fought 
at Thebes and Tioy. Great men of a less remote 
past who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enmying an exalted state after 
death and received tlie honours and otl'erings of 
licio- worship The foundei (otKurrTjt) of a city, 
esjiecially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
wlncli he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
be discussed here. The ollenngs made to them 
were specifically called ^yaylcr/xara ; thus Pollux, 
\ui. 91, in enumciating the duties of the 
iro\^fjLapxot, says 

niv 'Aprcfuii ay^OT*p<f Kai ry ’EvvaAtijt iiar«6>}<ri 6i tov 
firira'/xoi' ayStva rutv iv noXtutf airo^aviivrwv* Kai roit trcpl 
'Ap/adSiov 

They were conceived as occupying an intermediate 
state between men and gods, though they seem 
rareP’^ to have been ajipealed to as intercessors for 
man with the gods (but see Nem. vii. 95 f.). As 
compared with the gods, their range for good or 
evil 18 lestiicted, their worship and their influence 
being local and attached to the place of their 
giave. Hence we hear constantly of the hones of 
a hero being brought home from a foreign land 
where he had died, that they might find sepultuie 
theie, and there form the centre of liis worship. 
Hut, like the gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid then worship- 
pers in a ciisis, and such phantom appearances 
((pdcuara) aie often refoirea to ^ — e.g., Echetlus 
or I'kdietlaios (the man of the plough-stilt), who 
apjieared at Marathon and, like Hay of Liin- 
carty, dealt havoc with his plough (Pans l. xxxii 
6 ; cf. I. XV. 3), Neoptoleniosand otlieis, who helped 
to rejiel the Gauls at Delphi (rd re twv ripJjwv 
rrjviKavTd ffiptffiv i<f>6,V7] (jtda^ra, 6 'Yiripoxos hai 6 
AaSdiKdt re Kal Urppo9[Paiih^. xxni. 2, cf I. iv. 4]) 

Hero-worship is closely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneiation of the dead, 
and found an especially congenial soil in Bceotia, 
and hence interests prominently the Boeotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the neio- 
eult of Pelops at Olympia where ‘ in his grave by 
the stream of Alpheos he hath part in splendid 
blood-oirenngs ’ (01 i. 90 f ), of Neoptolcrnos ami 
others at Delphi (Nem. vn. 31 ff. ; cf NeoirroX^/iou 
. . . Td<(>o% Kal ol Kard (ros iyayl^ovffiv ol Ae\((>ol [Paus. 
X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides otheis, most sigijifica’jtly 
of all, Battos (Aiistoteles), founder of Kyrene 
(c. 630 B.C.) ; 

‘Ariatoteles . . liuilfc (greater groves of the god and laid 
down a stiaight-cut iiorse-troddeu \iay ooross the plain ibr the 


processions of Apollo , whtit at the end ot the marketplace he 
lies apart in death Blessed vvae he while he dviclt with men, 
and thereafter a hero worbliipiied by the people (ijpwi Aouxrf^i)?) ’ 
(Pyth. V. 89 flf ; cf R, M Smith and E A Porcher, of the 
Recent Dxacovenet at Cyrene, 1S60-61, London, 1864) 

Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakable He likes to imagine the dead stil' 
touclied by the fortunes of their living descendant 

‘ And apart in front of the halls are other holy kings Oo<nA««« 
(«po0 who hav e Hades tor their lot, and when great deeds are 
braewed with song, they hapl> hear with the hearing of the 
dead (xBovitf ^ptvi) of the success which is common to them and 
to Arkesilas’ (/’pfA v 96 flf) ‘ Oo now, Echo, to the dark- 
walled house of Persephone, bearing to his father the glonous 
tidings . . of his son's victory at Pisa ’ (Ol. xiv 10 flf.) ‘ The 
dead too have some part in things duly done, and the dust hides 
not the good grace of their km JIaj Iphion hear from Aggelia, 
daughter ot Hermes, and tell Kallimachos ot the hriglit honour 
at Olympia which Zeus hath granted to his kin ’ (Ol v iii 77 tf , 
cf Aem iv 85) 

At the supreme moment of the family’s fate 
‘Entstcigen ihren Grabern manthe Schatten, 

Die Keden schueben ion dem ilniimel nieder, 

Die Heinmt und die Freiinde zu besuchen 
8ie nahen rlir mit geisterhaften Schimnier, 

Umstiahlt von hcil gem ubenrd'sehem Qlanz. 

&ie hruigen doch die alte Liebe nut’ 

(W HaulT, Per SchwesUr Trauin). 
But of quite special imjioitanee are certain other 
passages of i’lndai, which aie best considered 
togctlier 

(a) Ol 11 63£f . ‘IVealth adorned with deeds of exceUence 
brings occasion for these things and for those, bringing a deep 
wild mood— a bright star it is, a most true light (<)>*yyoi) for a 
man And if he that hath it knows that which is to be — that of 
the d( ad the helpless souls (4>ptv*s here, not ^vxai) straightway 
heie pay the penalt>, while the sms done In this realm of Zeus 
one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con- 
straint And, ever more equally bj day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good recene a life free from travail, vexing not the 
eaith with labour of the hand nor the waters of the sea In that 
shadowy life, hut with the honoured ol the gods those who re- 
joiced in keeping tlielr oaths liie a tearless life , but the others 

I endure woe not to be beheld But whoso, ainding unto three 
tunes on either side, have endured to keep their soul (^vx^v) 
utterly from uuquitj, rise by the way ol Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round tiie Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Okeanos blow and flowers of gold are glowing, some ashore on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with chains whereof 
they entwine their hands and twine garlands, according to the 
Just council of Rhadamauthus, whom the mighty sire, husband 
of Rhea throned in the hlgliest, hath already assessor Peleus 
and Kadmos are nuniberea among these, and thither his mother 
carried A< hilleus, when she had persuaded the heart ot Zeus by 
her piayers.’ 

(b) Frag. 129 (op Plut. Consol ad A poll 85) ‘For them 
siiiiies the strength ot the sun below while it is night here , and 
111 meadows (Ari/hlvts) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
witli frankincense and laden w ith golden fruits . And some 
in horses, some in feats of strength, some in draughts, and 
some In the lyre take thetr delight, and by them blooms all fair- 
flow ering bliss And fragrance is spreail about the lo\ ely plai e 
(xiopor) as they mingle evermore all nionner of offerings in far- 
shining Are on the altars of the g ids ’ 

(c) Frag l.Sl (op Plut. loc. eil) ‘By happy dispensation all 
(travel to) an end that delivers from travail (Kvtrlrrovov Tthtvrdv) 
And the body indeed of all men follows overmastering death , 
yet is there loft alive a copy of life faiwvor tlSwAoi') , for this 
alone conieth from the gods , and it sleeps while the liiiibs are 
active; hut to sleeping men it reieals (Seocvuiriv) in many a 
dream the coming judgment of happiness and woe ’ 

(d) Frag 133 (op Plato, Meno, 81 B) . * From whomsoever 
Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (iroiFav 
iroAotov ntvOeot), the soul ot these she sends back again in the 
ninth year to the upper sun From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength and the mightiest in wisdom And 
for the time to come they are called by men holy heroes (rjpuft 
ayi Ol) ’ 

(e) Frag 187 fap. Clem Alex Strom m 518) ‘Happ> is he 
who hath seen these things ere iie goes beneath the earth , he 
knows the end of life, ana he knows its god given beginning ’ 

We take no note here of frag 132, which is generally regarded 
as spurious 

A full discussion of these passages is impossible 
in the scope of this ai tide. There are many difli- 
culties of interpietation, due in some cases to 
aUsence of the context, in others to the fact that 
some of the words used may have possessed an 
esoteric meaning which we ao not fully lealize — 
e.g , <(>iyyo% irvfiwTaTov (cf. Anstoph. lian. 45411, 
wlieie the Eleusinian joJcTai say ; p<5vots ydp i)p.iv 
IjXtos xal ^iyyos l\ap6v ianv, 6aoi /lefivij/xfO’ eC’aejirj re 
Sii/iyo/i€V Tpitrrov irepl roi'S sal root ISidrat), 

dyperripav (it seems significant that this is an epithet 
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of Artemis ; cf. the sacrifice offered by the polemarch 
[Pollux, viii. 91 ; Plutarch, de Malvgn, Herod. 26]), 
and so on. Also we do not know how far the 
passages represent one consistent doctrine. 

But in general outline the essentials are as 
?j|ollow 0 . The soul and the soul alone * comes from 
uhtt ^ods.’ By reason of ancient sin — irMos, 
suffering which is sin — the soul is imprisoned in 
the body. Then it passes through a penod of 
trial ‘three times on either side.’ Some com- 
mentators take this to mean three times in all — 
once here, once m Hades, and lastly here. But it 
more natui ally means once here and then below; 
then here and again below ; then once more here 
and once more mIow. Having passed these six 
alternating periods successfully, in the ninth year 
— the sacral ^vyaerrjpls — Persephone accepting atone- 
ment, the soul enters its final life in the body 
of a king, a mighty athlete, a poet, or a philo- 
sopher, after which it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Blest. 

How much Pindar in these speculations owed to 
the mysteries of Eleusis (to whu-h frag 137 especi- 
ally seems to refei), how much to the rise of 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctiines in tlie latter 
part of the 6tn cent. B C , we need not here in- 
miire. Nor can we discmss the iniluence which, 
tliroiigh Pindar, these doctrines exercised on Plato 
and later thinkers. What is important is that 
Pindar expounds, with all the eai neatness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the soul is 
in her oiigin divine and that she carries in hei tlie 
seed of emancipation from the ilesh — an emancipa- 
tion to be attained, not by some peculiai dis- 
pensation of the gods, but by her own effort 
towards purity 

Litbrati'KP — C a Lobeck, Aglaophamu$, Konigsbeirg, 
1029, E. Rohde, J'ryche*, Tubingen, 1907, E Bncbbolx, Vif 
nttlioh* Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aesehylos, [.eipzig, 
1809 , J. A Stewart, The Myths of Plato, Jxiudon, 1906 , J 
Adam, The Hehgious I'eachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908; 
E S Thompson, 3/mo, London, 1901, Excursus M. 

A. W. Mair. 

PIR. — I. The term and its synonyms.— Ptr is a 

term denoting a spiritual director or guide among 
the Soils, or mystics of Islam The functionary 
described by the title is known also under other 
names ; shaikh, munhid, ustadh, Plr is a Persian 
word, but is applied to a spiritual guide more 
commonly in India and Turkey than in its native 
home ; shaikh in our special sense is in general use 
throughout Islam; muishid is also wide-spiead, 
but in Turkish- or Arabic-speaking countries rather 
than in India ; ustadh is found in Persia * 

2. The authority of the spiritual guide.— Theo- 
retically speaking, any one who has advanced 
sufficiently in the mystical experience of divine 
reality may undertake to give spiritual guidance 
to others. But, as a matter of fact, tlie plr, or 
mvrshid, nearly always bases his right to direct 
souls on the authoii/ation of some teacher who has 
directed him in tlie mystic way {(ariqah). This 
authority is valid only in so t&r as the teacher 
tiaces Ins claim to teach through a succession of 
teacheis, or murshids, to the founder of some one 
of the numerous Dai wish orders. The murshid 

1 .shaikh 18 used aKo of the khali/ahs, or deputies, of » plr, or 
■inttrkhid. These men may have their own disciples, usually of 
the poorer class or such os are at a distance from their own 
proper nide. They may give the nijsHc way (farigah) to those 
who seM it, and ma> even confer the rank of shaikh upon such 
as have advanred sulflciently Shaikh often describes the 
offloial head of a Darwfsh community rather than the same man 
as the spiritual director of a narrower group of disciples 
(murids) Plr is employed also somewhat loosely of the founder 
of » Darwish order, and still more generally of a tcali, or saint 
In Persia, India, and Turkey the term is current among non- 
Musliins as well as Muslima The Hindus apply it to their dead 
saints, and in Persia and Turkey it designates an inferior priest 
among the Yezidis. In this non-Muslini us^ the same extra- 
ordinary gifts of knowledge and muscle-working are implied as 
tile Muslims ascribe to thdr plrs 


C 

follows the tradition of the order to which he 
belongs. He is under the grand shaikh of his 
order, who resides at the place where the tomb of 
the founder of the confraternity is found. The 
^and shaikh, for his part also, proves an authority 
lineally derived from the founder.* He makes 
little or no attempt to control the local shaikhs of 
his order. It is in his power to summon a general 
council of shaikhs, whose action would be binding 
on each of then^and on the Danvi^hes subject to 
them ; hoj^, suoRouncils are and always have bee*i 
of exceedingly rare occurience. In reality there 
is little official restraint on the indepondenoe of 
the Darwish shaikhs.^ Even in their relation to 
the civij power they occupy a position of special 
privilege, and shaikhs of pre-eminent sanctity or 
strong dial acter make a large place foi themselves 
in public life The local influence of manv shaik/i-f 
is very significant ; their word is felt to nave the 
force of law, and the demands which they may 
make on the community are granted without dis- 
pute. If they levy a fine because of some offence 
against a member of their order, it will be paid, 
(government officials pay them respect in various 
wiws.* 

(5n the whole, the part played by the .shaikhs in 
the communities of the Muslim world has been in 
favoui of Older and public welfare. They have 
taught by example and precept the principle of 
loyalty to authority, and they nave been devoted 
to the interests of Islam, which they recognize to 
he inseparable from the interests of the sovereign 
State * 

3. The pir and the mystical life.— In older to 
act as a ^irituai guide in the life of the mystic 
(ta^axmouj, ‘ to live the life of a §ilfi ’) the pir, 01 
murshid, mast hold a sanad from his teachei 
This is a written permission (ijdzah) giving him 
the right to pass on to others the (ariqah, or 
mystical discipline, as he has learned it, and also 
conferring upon him the authority to perform 
healing miracles and to work signs The validity 
of the sanad depends upon the cham of guides 
whose names connect the name of the issuing 
shaikh with that of the founder of the (arlqnh, or 
order.® The shaikh may hold the tjdzah of more 
than one teacher if he has followed more than one 

o 

1 The grand shaikh I 8 described oa occupying the sajjddah, or 
pra\ er carpet, of the plr, or founder 

Tlie Shaikh al-Bakri, who is supposed to be descended from 
Abu Bakr, the first khall/ah, is appointed by the Egyptian 
Government to have supervision over the Darwish onlers in 
Egi pt, and within the borders of that country exercises a real 
olncial authority' The olfice which he holds finds no analogy 
in other Muslim countries, and m Egypt its purpose is not to 
dictate but to prevent excesses 

* (tt) Oooasioiially a specially forceful shaikh may be accorded 
a controlling influence over several local Darwish fraternities, 
and the recognition may even lie given to his son after him 
This does not necessarily imply the right to modify the spiritual 
discipline of these fraternities or the direction of novices. The 
influence is more or less irregular and afreets tiie general well- 
being of the orders rather than their respective {arlqahs. The 
comUiot of the latter is m the hands of the plrs, or murshidi 
(shaikhs who are spiritual directors). (b) The history of 
Morocco in former times was that of a country governed by 
Sufi shaikhs In Persia the political power of the shaikhs has 
been a constant factor in the history of the kingdom The great 
j^ts of Persia in most cases have been ^ufi teachers. In 
Turkey the highest places of power sometimes have been held 
by Darwish shaikhs— e g , Abu Hud&, the personal imam of 
the Sultlln Abdul-Hanud The weight of influence exerted by 
hundreds of jiowerful Darwish shatlms throughout the Ottoman 
empire is admitted by competent observers. 

* The principles of ^ufiism, it pressed to a logical concIuQjon, 
are anarchistic, but QuH practice knows little of revolt ''.gab t 
either civil or religious authority Even the Darwish excesses 
which are promote by the shaikhs have in them no spirit of 
antagonism to the publio order. The Wahb&bi, Mahdist, and 
Senusi movements are, indeed, revolutionary in character, but 
neitUer professedly nor really are they part of the ^ufi move- 
ment 

1 The chain of supporting names (isiiad) is, of course, carried 
back from the founder to the Prophet and thence back to 
Abraham, Adam, and God Himself The sanad usually bears 
the seals of other shaikhs as additional credentials. 
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\arlqah and iias been adiiiitted to membership in 
more than one Darwish ordei. 

The presupposition is that one wlio holds a sannd 
has attained to that stage of advancement in the 
mystic path which brings him to an intuitive 
knowledge of God. He has attained to mdrifah 
(‘ gnosis ’) and is himself an 'an/ (‘ gnostic ’). The 
consciousness of self has-been absoimed in the con- 
sciousness of Allah {/and fi' llah) and he is regaided 
majdhdb (‘atti acted*). The one who is to 
guide others ih the ^arinah mast halfe gone at 
least thus far himself. lie thiough lira teacher 
has become possessor of the stlsilah (‘spiritual 
chain ’)i which ensures that the teachings and spirit 
(ruhanlyyah) of the founder of his older h%ve come 
down to him. Spiritual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic intluences, whether 
fiiediated through the environment, througJi other 
persons, or tli rough autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce hypnotic states in others.’ 

It may oe allowed that a groat many of the 

S '^afl shaikhs meet fairly well tlie conditions laid 
own by the gieat ^fifi al-Ghazali for the murshuL 
They are orthodox, faithful to the sunnah. of the 
Prophet, and correct in life. The}' are not usually 
well trained in the higher brandies of Muslim 
learning Very many are of humble attainments 
outside of the tradition and litual of their particu- 
lar Older. The greater number hold scientific 
knowledge in slight esteem, as conveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progress 
towaidsan immediate perception of truth {dhauq).^ 
A relatively small number of shaikhs are serious 
students of theology and law, and some of these 
have established for themselves a secure reputa- 
tion as teachers of these sciences “ 

4. The shaikhs and learning.— The attitude of 
the faqVis and 'ulamd towards the spiritual guides 
of Safiism IS not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many are still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of the Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with (irod. They infuse 
a spiritual vitality into Islam which theology and 
law have never been able to contribute, and the 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned teaching class have put themselves under 
the direction of spiritual directors and are members 
of some Daiwlsh ordei.* 

The Safi V iew of knowledge is that to lie true it 
must be given to the heart by God {ilhdm). The 
task of the Sufi guide is to piepare the heart tliat 
Allah may open it and lodge therein the appre- 
hension 01 reality. The impartation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his special 
task, but rather the development of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this IS secured, the vivid and immediate states of 
1 The Onentfil 18 much more subject to hypnotic influence 
than the Occidental, but the hypnotic powers possessed by 
individual ahmkhs vary. There are those who ina}' induce 
h>iino 8 is with little or no exercise of will. The vulgrar account 
of hypnotic states is that the persons concerned are melbus 
(possessed by the power of Allah) 

2 The ordinary believer looks upon the murshid os one who 
has been directly taught of God, and therefore has a superior 
kind of knowledge to that of him who merely learns from others. 
• 8 The literary activity of the shaikhn does not commonly 
extend beyond tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their disciples (muilde). The disciple is cautioned sometimes 
atpifist, allowing others to see his books The shaikhs often 
direct specially gifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers in order to attain more fully the advantages of 
the niystio life. Sometimes the shaikh himself will teach his 
disciple theology and subsequently Imtiate him into the ^ar'uiah 
This order of instruction is that appro\ ed by the 'ulamd * 

* The epen opposition of the orthodox authorities w Sufiism 
is now directed tor the most part against the cheap love of 
wonders, the hypocritical asceticism of the begging /ai^rs, and 
the loose living of suoh as claim falsely to be above the couunon 
obligations of morality and law. 


mind which result seem to the untrained ob- 
server to be of the nature of super natuial com- 
munications. Highly wrought feeimgs and ecstasy 
become themselvos tne most perfect apprehension 
of the real. Ineflable emotions, because of the 
mtense pleasure which they aflbid, are in then'- 
selves the experience of the divine ; and as, 
the time being, they suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, except in relation to themselves, all 
knowledge and all being aie swallowed up in the 
immediate consciousness of God, and God becomes 
the only reality. Every other thing is but pheno- 
menal ; the real is He. The discipline of the 
shaikhs seeks to bring the murid to the point 
where this inference from an absorbing emotional 
consciousness becomes a fixed belief furnishing a 
powerful and constant motive for life In the 
greater number of cases the motive of those who 
follow the guidance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive. The emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not meiely an index of 
divuie reality. In view of the moral dangei 
involved in tne dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true SQfl should he 
caiefiil to fulfil ethical obligation’s, and should 
make Ins mystical experiences subserve that end. 
The shaikhs of gieatest influence to-day follow 
this rule 

5. The shaikhs and their circle of influence. — 
There are certain moral aspects of the Dai wish 
life which, indeed, are rarely if ever wanting 
The disciple chooses his spn itual director without 
constiamt, binds himself to him freely, and holds 
to him to the end, tliough the relation between 
them is under moral sanctions only. The devo- 
tion given IS complete, spontaneous, and marked 
by allectionate veneiation amounting almost to 
woiship The shaikhs live for their followers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of brotlierliness toward.s 
one another and general benevolence towards 
all Hence the assistance given to wayfarers 
and needy persons at the tnkiyyahs (or zdwiyahs, 
Darwlsh houses), and the readiness of Darwishes 
to share even a meagre portion with those in 
want. 

The greater shaikhs are men of agieeahle and 
magnetic personality, and show conspicuous gifts 
of leadership and organization.’ They do not 
impiess one as funatual ui as lacking m practical 
wisdom 111 the direction of affairs The siucess of 
the shaikhs in providing for a real spiritual 
need has made them effective propagandists in the 
cause of Islam. They have been more successful 
in this regard than the mtillas and other oitho- 
dox agencies The mystical fellowship of the 
Darwlsh fraternities has been of itself an attrac- 
tion to outsiders, but the plr himself, with what 
he ha.s to promise, has wen the indispensable 
factor.* 

Among the shaikhs of a lower type are found 
some men of weak or unbalanced minds. Many 
of these aie looked upon as saints and 

faqhs, and aro consulted in sickness or other special 
need. Thoir influence lies in this direction and 
not in the control and guidance of a group of 
disciples 

j The influence of the shaikhs touches women as 
well as men. Indeed, as far as occasional consulta- 
tion of the plr goes, women turn to him more 
fre((uently than men. There is no prohibition 
against tlieir being admitted to the ^arxqah, and 
there is eminent Safi authority for the view that 
the female mind is more sensitive to mystical 

r The temper of the movement admits the assertion of 
Individual leadership rather than the effective co-operation of 
leaders. 

*The shaikhs have In their khal\fahs very effective agents to 
second their influence The murids also actively recommend 
their own shaikh to others. 
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impressions than the male mind ; still, the number 
of women Darwishes is not relatively p^reat.^ 

The shaikh's high standing with God is attested 
by the miracles (karanidt) with which God honours 
Inni. The shaikh is not said to peiform miiaoles ; 
clod gives them to him. ® In all pai ts of the Muslim 
w^’d healing miiacles are attributed to vxtlis and 
murshidi ; they are a maik of their special holi- 
ness, The most famous instances of these healings 
oecui in connexion with wounds or serjient-bites 
inflicted in the dhikrs (Darwish religious exercises) 
of the Gaiwlsh oideis. Shaikhs of the soundest 
reputation do not favour the extravagant self- 
rnutilations inflicted in the dhikrs ol special orders, 
and in general give their approval only to the 
niiraculouH cure of disease oi wounds resulting 
from accident. They are int lined to demand also 
that those to be cuied shall be known to be of 
good character. There are as striking instances 
of cure by moans of suggestive theiapeutics in the 
Darwish circles as aie to be found anywhere, and, 
similaily, the immunity from injuiy which may be 
secured tlirough hypnotic suggestion is very strik- 
ingly illustrated in the self-inflicted woundings and 
buinings and the sei pent-bites permitted, e q., in 
the societies of the liifaiyyah older. In hundreds 
of instances neither pain nor peimanent injury 
follows.® 

The power to reveal the unseen and to jwediot 
the future is explained also as a gift with which 
Allah honoiiis tlie holiness of his servants. In 
certain cases \X\^ shaikhs show’ remarkable poweis 
of mind-1 eading, telepathy, and clairvoyance, and 
some quite accurate verilications of then piedic- 
tions are on record. 

The slmikh's circle of influence includes those 
who aie in the habit of consulting him when need 
arises ; those who take part occasionally in the 
dhikrs which lie directs, hocaiiso they find it either 
pleasant or helpful to do so; those who have 
chosen the shaikh as their murs/nd, or spiritual 
guide, and either look forward to joining his older 
or are already members of it ; and those who 
occujiy a cell in the z&wiynh, or takiyi/ah The 
lirst thiee classes have not separated themselves 
iiom the world , the last have done so and are 
living a celibate life under the constant supei- 
intendence of the shaikh It is jiossible to have 
such a class only where there is a zduuyah that is 
largo enough to provide lodging for a group of 
brothers in addition to the assembly room of the 
fraternity. 

6 . The vocation of the shaikh.— The shaikh 
may hold his position by nomination on the part 
of his predecessor, or, if the latter is his fathei or 
brother, possibly by light of inhen taiice, or he 
may be elected by the vote of the local group of 
Darwishes. His appointment will be confirmed 
by the viufli of the place, in rare cases by the 
Sultan himself, and regulaily by the grand shaikh 
of his order. The cell bale life is not binding upon 
him, and in certain cases the rule is that his office 
IS inherited by his son. Wheie theie is no zdwiyah 
w'lth a lesident gioiip of disciples, the shaikh, 
unless lie is a mendicant, will follow .some secular 
\ocation. If there is a Darwish hostel, it may I 
have land attached to it, w Inch will he cultivated , 
by the resident vmrids. The shaikhs who do not 
follow any trade are supported by gifts from their 
disciples and others, Tlie zdwiyahi over w’luch , 
1 There exist orders of women Darwishes, and among the ( 
outstanding fjlufi leaders of history one or two women s/iatkhH « 
are named. 

8 The karamdt of the shaikh are of a different genus from ( 
the authenticating miracles (mu'Jtzdt) granted to a prophet 
J In the Dausa ceremom , where a mounted shaikh rides over 1 
the prostrate bodies of his followers without Injury to them, < 
the immunity from harm is credited to their faith Both the t 
shaikh and the disciples In this instance are under the stress of 1 
'titense religi 4 ,i 8 exc itenient. c 


r they preside aie piovided foi by income fiom local 
endowment funds, grants from public endow’ment 
1 funds {waqf), or private gifts. The gifts which 
8 fall to the shaikh he regularly devotes to the 
; purposes of Ins community.* 

1 As the shaikh may arrange, meetings of the 
I local fraternity are held in the assembly loom of 
the zdwiyah from time tb time If there is no 
i zdwiyah, the group meets regularly in a mosque. 
I The usual meetings are a daily meeting, a more 
\ importanf/wcekly one (often held 'on the eve of 
Friday), montlily okseivance in honour of the 
founder of the order, a similar service for the 
Prophet, and a yearly celebration of the birthday 
of the Ilfophet {Maulid en-Nabi). The assembly 
room serves not merely for the performance of the 
dhikrs, but as a moeting-place for the brothers and 
those interested in the order. Not all present are 
peimitted to join in the religions excicises, and not 
all care to do so 

7. The murid and the torlaah. — The life of the 
diMiple (rnwrirf) who has ciiosen for himself a 
.spiritual guide is subject in all resperts to the 
direction of the latter He conlules in him im- 
plicitly, and refeiR to him all liis concerns and 
])lans. The disciples resident in the zdwiyah take 
part in the regular (religious exercises), and, 

in addition, are a-ssigned special exercises for their 
own onvate observance. In a geneial way the 
shaikh instructs each murid how to conduct his 
life with a view to the attainment of the mystic 
goal. He may from time to time visit the murl^ 
in their cells. They visit him each week in his 
cell for the purpose of disclosing to him their 
leligiqus progre.8s and leceiving from him necessary 
directions.® The shaikh is one who is practised in 
noting the signs of sjiiiitual aclvaiuemeut m Ins 
ili.scij>lc.s. 

The nature of the ihaikh' snAaiion to the murid in the (at n/ah 
iH well ilhistiated in the typical insitanco of TawakUiil Beg’s 
initiation at the hands of Miilla Shah * Tawakkul Beg chose 
Mulla Bh.ih as his spiritual director and was aocepted o> him 
as a murid The (dlib (‘seeker’) usually undertakes a' long 
course of penitential discipline prescribed for him by las guide 
with a view to securing a complete detachment from the world 
of sensuous things and an utter humility which will prepare 
him to receive the positive blessings of tlie mvstic wa^ « The 
shaikh then admits nim as a sUUk, or traveller on the way lie 
takes the 'ahd, or oath, declaring particularly his devotion to the 
founder of the order whose (ariqah lie is following and to the 
special guide whom lie has selected These steps Jre not 
described bj Tawakkul Beg. but in those which follow he shows 
how through private exenises of devotions and the hvpnotic 
influence of MuIIa Shah and his khalifalis the initiate reached 
the goal of union with Qod 

The raetliod of guidance is exinessed by the teim 
dhikr, ‘ recollection,’ This inijdios the living in the 
mind of some object of thought It is accoinjilished 
by concentrating the attention upon the conception 
and its name, or upon some religious idea and its 
coiiesjioTuling formula of expiesMon. To asbibt in 
fixing the notion the mental ellort is accompanied 
by vocal repetition of the name or formula with 
varying tone, pitch, and force of voice In the 
vocal exercises the breathing is timed and adapted 
to accord with the strict rhythm and time of the 
vocal utterance. In the collective dhikrs of the 

1 Some zdmyahs have endowments more than adequate to 
meet their expenses The erection of zdmyahs is provnltd for 
by gifts which m.ay be suppitmented bj grants from the public 
religious endowments (luafjf) 

2 Tlie formal instruction of the shaikh is called tali/in * 
»C’f Macdonald, Jieligums Attitude and L\fe in /s/am,pp. 

106-‘'00 Mulla Bhah had attained the mvstic goal without 
the aid of a shaikh Nowadajs it is held to be euofmfti^jy 
ditHcult to do this, and the choice of a mursAuI, or spirit^l 
director, is insisted on 

4 This ‘ repentance ’ (taubah) is for the purpose of eradicating 
the shahu'ah kadhtbah, or ev il impulses 
XThe ejrerciBes include oral or silent repetition of formulas 
taken from the Qur'an, the recitation of longer sectMns from 
the Holy Book, the repeated thought or expression of one of 
the sacred names of Allah or of a pronoun referring to Allah 
The ippetitions may be assisted by means of a rosarv of fg}, 
or 99 beads. Such Is the usage of the Darwishes to dav 
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Darwlsh fraternity the shaikh fixes the progi amme 
of exercises and determines the number of lepeti- 
tions of a given formula and the manner of recita- 
tion in each part (dharh) of the dhtkr. He or his 
kJuxlifaha superintend the ceremonies, exercising 
constant and close control in order to secure 
perfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.* Each shaikh holds to the 
traditions of his own ordei, but at the same time 
there is a large element that is coinnipn to the 
diiikrs of the various Dai wish orders. P is in the 
exercises prescribed for the private use or individ- 
uals that particular feel free to adapt their 

spiritual directions to the needs of special cases. 

The advancement of the sdlik is in the bands of 
the spiritual director, who lays down the means by 
which it is to be realixed, and decides when the 
fespective stages of prowess have been reached 
There are four major objectives which are to be 
successively attained The first of these is de- 
scribed by the technical term faim fi-Hsfmtkh (‘dis- 
appearance * in the shaikh ’). The disciple is directed 
to fix attention upon the thought and mental image 
of the spiritual director, while tlie director projects 
himself into the consciousness of his disciple * By 
these means and by the help of various external 
exercises such as have been already referred to 
liypnosis is at last efl'ccted and the sdlik feels that 
his identity is merged in that of the shaikh. He 
declares to hia instructor, no longer ‘ I am I,’ hut 
‘ I am thou.’ 

When dhikra have served their purpose m this 
way, the director introduces into the mystic disci- 

line exercises in meditation (miiraqabah) to fix 

rnily certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing. The next major objective* is aesignated 
fand fi-’lluh ( ‘ disappearance in God ’ ), and the shaikh 
declares it to have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic influence of bis will exercised upon the 
murid and through assistance of the j>i escribed 
discipline, the murid feels ‘ I am He ’ (God). His 
own identity has become an element in his con- 
sciousness o! God, and, similarly, his sense of the 
pher ’/iiienal world has ceased to be separately tine 
and has jiassed over to be an element in Ins sense 
of God. The sdlik who has travelled on the way 
(f(in^h) until he has attained to God in the way 
de.scr^od is ‘ united ’ (ittihdd) or ‘ attracted ’ (mat- 
dhilb) and henceforth will travel on in Goil * He 
will he periiutted to enter the circle of the initiated, 
may wear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the tarlqah to 
others as a murshul. Before the last objective 
shall have been reached he must still seek to reach 
fand ul-f and (‘disappearance of fand'), in which 
he loses all sense of ‘union,’ ‘ attraction,’ or ‘ab- 
sorption,’ and the sense of God which results from 
these processes is all in all. Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, baqa, in which the heart returns to 
cxi>res8 itself in the relations of the phenomenal 
world, w Inle never losing the true vision of reality, 
namely, that there is but one real being and that 
the world and self are hut jihenomenal manifesta- 
tions of the one.® 

1 la manv orders the actions of the participants m the dhikra 
are acconipanietl by music rendered by attendant murshida 
This acoompamment materially assists the process of hypnosis 
desired by the shaikh Ttie motions of the body in time with 
uie regulation of the breathing tend in the same direction. 

3 Fand is an equivalent of ghaiba. ‘ disappearance ’ ‘ absence ’ 

* T^he process is helped forward by the novice fixing his eyes 
u]#n tl)% face of his director 

* Intermediate objectives may be placed before the salik 
(traveller), namely, fandjl-'lplr (‘ disappearance in the founder ’) 
and/aniifi-’nlfabiC disappearance In the Prophet '). A synonym 
for /and fi-llah lafand fi-lhaqq (‘ disappearance In the real^ 

» When one has become majdnub, his soul and its inotion8%re 
ruled by* gnosis, the mystio knowledge of the real, and love, 
the mystic fulfilment of desire. Suen an one has attained a 
status (waqfah) 

^ In oaqa the traveller has reached the qut,b, the focal yoint 
in whic^ the onward movement of the spiritual life rests It 


It is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 
the Sufi shaikhs is not logically consistent with the 
theology and law of Isl&m. Sane Sufi teachers 
have explicitly said that one who w as majdhub, oi 
attracted, was aliove the law ; and the division of 
the Darwish orders into Ba-Sliar’ (‘within th'^ 
law’) and Bi-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gi 
ground for the susjiuion which the orthodox have 
felt towards certain of the orders. Tor most of 
the .shaikhs a reconciliation w'lth the law has been 
possible. They have looked upon it as useful in 
the penitential pieparation {tnubah) for the mystic 
way, and they have regarded the obsenance of it 
on the part of the Sflii initiates as a useful con- 
descension for the sake of common believers 
(’ahlu-’ttaqlid) It may help them to gain paiadise, 
though for Sufis {'ahlu-'lhnqq) it may ailord no help 
in their practice of the mystical life [tasawwuf) 

In relation to the sunnah a large inaiority of the 
sluukhs are Sunnis, hut in Persia and N W India 
there is a substantial Shiah element. The move- 
ment is of Shi’ ah oiigin, and much of the Sufi 
teaching and method may lie traced through the 
Shi' ah to Yoga and Vedantist influences in India 

Finally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
the world and therefoie something to be renounced 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 
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W. M. Patton 

PI^ACHAS. — In modern ludia a piidcha is a 
kind of ghoul, usually the ghost of some one who 
has died an unnatural death, or for whom the 
requisite funeral iites have not been perfoimed. 
He is classed as a bhiita, -or ghost, and the term 
bhut-jnidch is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally, Pi^dchns haunt burial-grounds and 
places of cremation, and eat human flesh Then 
Biieech is a kind of gihbeiisli, and hence modem 
English is called or ‘goblin lang- 

uage,’ by those who cannot understand it,* In 
S. India the small circular storms, called ‘ devih ’ 
by Europeans, arc called pUdchls, or ‘ she-ghouls ’ * 

In ancient India played a much inoie 

prominent pait. They are frequently iiientionod 
in Vcdic literature Here they are also called 
kravydd, a term wdiicli, like msdeha, is said to 
mean ‘an eater of law flesh ’ Alost scholais agiee 
that these Vodic piiachas'wexo malignant demon‘-,'* 
hut A Hillehranut* considers it to hi quite possible 

may be remarked that the discipline imposed by the shaikhs 
quite fiequentlv brings to those who subject themsehes to it a 
weakening of the power of nervous resistance, a loss of will 
power, and a gcnerul weakening of cliaractcr Through self 
absorption, ana even autohypuosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened 

1 PRi 1 238 

3H Yule and A C Burnell, HoLson-Johson^, I>ondoii, 1901, 
p 714. 

* Of. H. Oldcnbcrg, Die Rehgwn des Veda, ISorlin, 1894, p 
264 n ; A. A Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (GlAP iii i , Strass- 
burg, 1897), p 164, and A A Maidonell and A B Keith, 
Veate Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, i 533. 

4 Vedische Afylhologte, Breslau, 1902, iii 426 
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that they were ancient enemies who subsequently 
became traditional liends, while Macdonell and 
Keith {loc. ext.) admit that in later times the name 
may have been given in scorn to human tribes. 
In one place (Rigvedn, l. cxvii 21) the commenta- 
tor Sayana explains the word da»yu — generally 
elS^^ained as meaning non-Aryan aborigines — by 
‘ the asuraSy piAdchas, etc., wlio destroy.’ 

In the lidrndyana they do not aj)peai very often, 
and then only as ghouls ; but in the MaJtdbhdt'ata, 
while the demon character is most often assigned 
to them, they also over and over again appear as 
a race or laces of men inhabiting N.W. Inrlia, the 
Himalaya, and Central Asia. Tliey are described 
as peiformuig human sacnfices and as eateis of 
law flesh. They have a form of marriage which 
consists in embracing a woman who is asleep or 
duigged, and are guilty of other abominable prac- 
tices. Two aie specially mentioned as 

living by the river Vipasa, who weie piogenitois 
of an impure W. Panjab tube known as Bahikas. 
On the other hand, individual pi&dchas are here 
and thoie referred to as pious ascetics living by 
holy streams in N.W. India.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature, with iraiiortant 
exceptions to be noted below, the human nature of 
the ptidchas has disappeaied, and they are ineiely 
demons. Sometimes they seive men for a quid 
pro quo. Thus, in the Kath<t<tantsdgara ([11th 
cent. A.Il ], I 11 262) a piidchn is i»os8essed of 
surgical skill, and will cure a wound, provided he 
is always given a new wound to cure as soon as his 
present job is tinWied. OtheniLse he kills his 
patient. With this we may pciliaps compare the 
unknown science called pt^diha-vrda, or jn^dcha- 
vxdyd, mentioned in tivo works of the late Vetlic 
peiiod.“ 

Accoiding to the Purdna lejgends, the vallcv of 
Kashmir was once a lake \yhen the water had 
been drained oil by the god Siva, it was peopled 
by the Prajiipati KaAyapa This Kasyana ha<l 
several wives. Three were Kadrii, KiOdhavaiil, 
and Kliasa. By the hr&t he had as oflspring the 
naqa,<t, or snake-gods, by the second the pUdeha^y 
ami by the third the cognate yak^as and rdk^asas.* 
In Buddhist literature the yak^as and piiadias are 
confounded, and both had cannibal propensities * 
Similaily, Knlhana, the non-Buddhist chronicler 
of Kashmir (l‘2tli cent. A D,), m the lidjatarangivi 
(i. 184), uses the word yakjsn as equivalent to pu^dcha 
At the present day, in Kashmir and the neighbour- 
ing countries lying soili,li of the Hinda Kush, 
while the w'oid piiuch't has fallen out of use, yaksay 
under the form of yathhy is still the name given to 
malignant demons who are cannibul 

This bi mgs us to the ivork know n as the Nila- 
vmtay a legendaiy account of Kashmir certainly 
older than the llLli cent and peihaps as old as the 
()th or 7tli. Actoiding to it, wlieu the valley of 
Kasliinlr was formed, Ka^j apa at first peopled it 
with his sons, the ndgnSy wlio ivere the forinoi 
inhabitants of the now dried-up lake He wished 
to introduce men {x e. people fioni Aryan India?) 
also, but (he tidqas objected, and he thereupon 

1 For further rttl.iils and references see O. A Grierson, 
‘ Pitocas in the Mahahharata,’ in Feituchn/t fur Vilhelm 
7'Aoiasen, Leipzig', uiiu.p idsff Of alsoO A Grierson, ‘ Pai^aci, 

iPi4ftcA.s, and “Modern PisV ha,” ’ In ZDMG Ixvi 11912} 68 

2 GOpatha Brdhmana, i i 10 , and A^raldyana Srauta Sutra, 
X. vili. 6, both quoted by Macdonell and Keith, loc cU 

>The various Pur.anic accounts of these legends are con- 
veniently siuiitnarizcd in 11 H Wilson and F Hall’s tr of the 
Purdisa, London, 1865, ii. 74 The nOgat, of course, 
not only were mythical demi gods, but also represented 
memories of a race of men so called Acxiording to other 
legends, the name of the mother of the ptidohan was Kapi&a, 
with which niav lie compared the name of the ancient town 
Kapi4& at the southeni foot of the Hindu Kush (see F Thomas, 
in JRASy 1906, p 461) Kapi^ looks like a metathesis of 
Koiyapk, the feminine of Ka6yap.v 

* aee,e g.yJdtaka, tr. H. T. JYancis, Cambridge, 1905, p, 128, 
note 8. 


ciiieed them, so that thenceforth the country was 
peopled for six months of each year by his other 
sons, tiie px&dchas. These came from an island in 
the sand ocean, i.e. from an oasis in the Central 
Asian desert, possibly KhOtan, where there are 
also found similar traditions of yak^aa (i.e. piid- 
cfuxa) superseding the ndgq^. In after generations 
the Kashmir pxidchas were finally expelled, and 
the country became inhabited only by ndgas and 
men, as it is at present.^ All over the so-called 
Dard couiltiy north and west of Kashmir, as fa* 
as Kahn^an, there are still told numerous legends, 
some of them intimately connected with the 
foundation of a tribe or of its religion, in which 
canmbabsm plays a prominent and important 
part.2 

F. Lacdte * maintains that there is no sufficient 
reason for assuming that there was ever a tribe o^ 
tubes known as Pi^acha, and this opinion is shared 
by 8. Konow ; * but a consideration of the legends 
just recounted and of the references to piidchas 
in the Mahdbhdrata entitles us to believe that 
(1) there were actual people whom the Aryan 
Indians called PiA&clias — ospotpiyoi ; (2) this name 
and also the name ifak^a wore possibly opprobrious 
epithets, derived from the names or demons ; or, 
as an alternative, they were names of tubes, 
which hate m later times converted into names of 
demons ; (3) the Mahdbhdrata considered these 
people as inhabiting the north-west of India and 
the neighbouring mountainous tiacts, and Kashmir 
traihtion connected their original home with an 
oasis in the Central Asian desert. 

Tile question next arises as to the language 
spoken by these piidchas. Tliere are two inde- 
pendent streams of tradition concerning this In 
the tiist place, there is the great encyclopa*dia of 
stories appearing in Sanskrit under various forms, 
the best known of which is the famous Kathdsarxt- 
sdgara,^ All tliese collections come from the 
Himalaya — one from Nepal and two others from 
Kashmir.® They purport to be translations into 
Sanskrit made from an older version, entitled the 
lit hatkathd, which is said to have been communi- 
cated to one Gunfldhva by a piSdcha, in ‘ Pai^achl ’ 
‘Paisftchi’ means ‘the ptidchn language,’ and is 
usually explained as signifying the language 
believed to have been spoken by these demobs or 
by tliese people. Lacftte, however, maintains (p. 
45) that the language was given this name simply 
because the original narrator was represented to 
be apuidcha, and that Paisachi was really a liter- 
ary adaptation of the vulgar speech of the tribes 
of the noitli-Avest. As it has been shown above 
that there were people in the north-west who -were 
called Pisachas — a fact denied by Lacdte — the 
point so far is of little importance. The other 
stream of tradition is contained in the works of 
the Indian grammarians. Several of their gram- 
mars of the Prakrit language contain sections 
dealing with PaKtvchl The oldest of them — 
Vararuchi (c. 6th cent. A.D.) — knows only one 
Paisachi ilialect, but, as time went on, the number 
of dialects mentioned inci eased till MarkandCya 
(17th cent.) discnases no fewer than thirteen. With- 
out doubt the later grammarians included under 
the name many local dialects spoken in vanous, 

I Nowadays the naga» are the presiding deities of the numerous 
springs in Kashmir For full details of the above legends, (.nd 
also for other legends of tlie supersession ot ndgas by yak' fas w 
piiachas in otlier localities of the same tract of country, see 
a A Grierson, in ZZ>iMG Ixvi 70IT 

8 See O A. Grierson, ‘ Piteca»'Ouo6(4yov,' JRAS, 1906. 
p. 286fif 

S Msai sifir Gwgnijhya et la Brhatkathd, Paris, 1908, n, 47. 

* ‘ The Home of Pai4aci,’ ZDMG Ixiv [10101102. 

» Tr C H Tawney, Calcutta, 1S80-84. 

« For full particulars see F Lacdte, op ett , and also his 
ed. ot Budnasvamin's Brhatkathd pldkasarhgraha, Paris, 
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parts of India which had nothing whatever to do 
with Pai6achl ; and it will be safcst to accept the 
statement of Hginachandra (13th cent ) that of the 
real Pai^Achi there weie at most three varieties 
The later grammarians gave lists of the localities 
where Paisaclii was spoken, but these dilior greatly 
among themselves, and the localities are very widely 
scattered over the whoie of Intlia, north', south, 
east, and north-west. I’hey all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, locality — Kekaya, a coiintiy on 
^e east bank of the Indus, in the N. Punjab, 
» e. in the extieme north-west of modern India. 
Moreover, Markandeya, in his treatment of this 
Kekaya Paisachl, which he calls tlie standard, oi 
principal, dialect, and which closely agnpes with 
the form described by Varamchi, quotes in his 
examples a phrase that he specially says is taken 
^rom the Bfhatkatha. We may therefoie assume 
that at least this grammanan, who is our only 
authority on the point, considered that the 
Pai^adii of this work belonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of these grammarians, no 
traces of Paiaacia have survived in Indian litera- 
ture. 

All scholars do not, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-ivesiern origin for PaiAachi An account 
of the vaiious theories will be found on p. 74 of 
the present writer’s article on ‘ Pai^ftci, Prsacas, 
and “Modern Pis&cha’” already quoted, and the 
folloAving 18 a brief summary : 

Ih 1880 A P lloernlo considered It to be the low 1‘raknt 
spoken by Dra vidian aborigines In 1880 E Senart suggeBted 
that it was merely tho namo of the popular lanirnagc of India 
In 1000 R Pischel claimed it as an independent Prakrit dialed 
of N \V India Tills theory was adopted by the present writer 
in 1906 In 1908 F LacOte argued that it was an Ar^an lang- 
uage of N W India, but spoken bi non-Ar\aii people In 1910 
8 Konow retuniod to Hoernle’s opinion, and considered it to be 
an Ar^an language spoken by Dravldians in Central India 

Konow’s theory— ably argued in ins article in ZDMG already 
quoted— IS partly bastd on the fact that much of the mam story 
of the Brliatkathfi deals with events occurring in Central 
India, but the evidence for a north-western homo for the lang- 
uage seems to the present writer to be overwhelming It must 
at the same time be admitted that there is clear linguistic evi- 
dence of traces of Pai^ichi in the modern languages hot only of 
Central but also of W Indu, and this can best be explained by 
the s wmption that the speakers of Paidilchi spread from the 
nortn west, as from a nidus, down the Indus, Into Oujarftt, 
Central India, and the Marapia country of the western coast 

Konow haSj on tho other hand, made an important contribn 
tlon to the discussion by pointing out the close connexion that 
existsSbctween Pai^chi and the I’illi language of the lluddliist 
8<‘nptures P&ll has been localized, without great success, in 
many parts of India, and, if Pai<iachi is, as Konow maintains, a 
Central Indian language, then the arguments favouring the 
localization of Pah round UJ jay ini in that tract would be gieatly 
strengthened Hut there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a mueh more likely theory In the country 
of Kekaya was situated tho famous university of TaktiaSil.i, a 
home and centre of Buddhist learning I This at onoe explains 
tho close connexion between Paiiachi and Pah, and will entitle 
us to consider the latter as the literary and polished form of 
the folk speech of the countiy in which the university was 
situated 

It reiuains to consider whether PaiAachi has left anv traces of 
its former existence in the modern languages of N W India 
This 18 denied by Konow , but Hie present writer, in his article 
in the ZDMG already quoted (p 78fl ), has shown numerous 
points of agreement. The subject is of a cliaracter too minute 
to be discussed here Sullice it to say that the writer consKh rs 
that the inhabitants of the W Panjab and of the wild country 
to the north below the Hindu Kush may be taken as in the main 
representing the ancient ptidchat, and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, including KUshmiri, though In later 
times much subjected to Iranian Influence and possibly retaining 
peculiarities from the proto-Iranian stage of the Aryan lang- 
^uage, have at their basis a form of speech not dissimilar from 
the ancient PaWilchi. At the same time the extremely mixed 
character of all those tongues prevents him from calling them 
‘Modern PaWichi,* and he prefers to group tliein, under the 
lAime 91 the people, as * Modem Pi^acha ’ 2 

LiTUtATURB.— This is indicated throughout the article. 

G. A. Gkiekson. 

PISTIS SOPHIA.-I. CharacterisUcs.-The 
PistiStSophia is a miscellany of weird, sfantiistic 
fragments which apparently voice tlie theosophy 

1 See, r p , the Jdtakas, pasnm 

2 See also Q A Grierson, The Ptidca Languages q,\N W. 
India^ London, 1906. 


of some Gnostic Christian circles in Ef'yjit (ERE 
IV. 116). The particular type of Gnosticism 
cannot be identified, however, us it exploits the 
mythological romance of Sophia’s redemption ; 
some critics have asciibed it to the Valentinians 
(q V.) or even to (a disciple of) Valeutmus hiniself.l 
others to the (Iphites, others again, to tho Barbe’i’i- 
Gnostics (cf. ERE vi. 239*, 241*’). The fiist point 
to notice is that Coptic scholars generally agiee 
that the extant MS represents the Sahidic transla- 
tion of a Greek original. The MS itself, written 
in double columns on hotli sides of a parchment, 
I’annot be dated eat her than the end of the 4th 
or the opening of the 6th lentuiy. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is impossible 
to say ; the fact that the Epistles of the NT are 
quoted as Sciipture seems to fix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c. A.D. 140 ; but the internal 
evidence is too uncertain to allow any prciAse 
inferences to be drawn with regard to tne period 
at which it was compiled. What is certain is that 
the Pistis Sophia is a product of the later Gnosti- 
cism, especially of Gnosticism os it grew u^nm 
Egyptian soil ; and, as few- of the Gnostic docu- 
ments have survived in their entirety, this invests 
it with special value for a student of tlie move- 
ment; its contents are often tedious and occasion- 
ally trivial, but they aie of first-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the iicli Gnostu. literature. We have 
liero the morbid craving for an esoteric revelation, 
ns well as the blending of mythology and iitual, 
which made some of the Gnostic circles more tlian 
mere schools of religious philosophy. We have 
sacramental rites combined with Chnstology,** in 
a form whoso spirit is sometimes not far from 
Catliolicism, Wo have thenigical elements fused 
w’ltli ceremonial (cf. ERE mii. 277) We haie 
also astroloi^ical mysticism in a peculiar combina- 
tion of Christian faith and intimate theosophical 
speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Haidcsanes on moie 
orthodox and sober lines Finally, from the point 
of view of literary foim, we have in the Pistis 
Sophia an illustration of how Gnostic writers could 
employ the dialogue ami the hymn* in order to 
convey their opinions, and of hoxv they personified 
abstractions as yEschylus had clone more diarnatic 
ally in the Prometheus Vinctus, nnd the Hebiows 
m the Sophia of Proverbs and of tlie Wisdom- 
literaturo more simply. ' 

The affinities of the theosophy reflected in the, 
Pistis Sophia are with that branch of Uphitism 
which is called Barbolo-Gnosticism (ERE vi 238“) , 
tho description of this sect, as given by Irenauis 
(adv. Bier, i 29) in what seems an extract fiom 
the Gnostic ‘ Gospel of Mary ’ (cf. DA C i. 502*), 
does not exactly tally with tho details of tlie 
Putts Stmhia, but this is not surprising, as the 
latter reflects innovations and modihcations of any 
Gnostic scheme. The Barbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-west into Egynt. The characteristic feature 
of their occult speculations was the place assigmed 
to the female principle (ERE v 82711.), w-hich led 
to an exploitation of the term ‘Barbelo.’ Tlu-i 
was applied by them to the female deity, either as 
the supreme (evoia of the invisible God * or as tlic 

1 Appealing incautiously to Tcrtulliaii's lansuogc in aiU 
Valentin ii (‘poiro faoiis Dei hpottatur iii simiilRitate 
quaerendi, ut nocet ipsa Sophia, non <iimtem Valenlmi, sed 
Solomoius ') So F Legge, ‘Some Herttu GobjicIs,’ in I'he 
Scottuh Uenew, xxii [1893] 133-102 

2 Of E. Bevan, ‘The Gnoslic Redeemer,’ HJ \i [1912-13] 
137-162 

On the development of Uie hymn in Sv riac Christianitv see 

ERE\\\ 12 , 

* According to Irenaius, Barbelo was ‘an a'on, in virgm-shaiie, 
who nexer existing vnth the ‘ innonnnabi^s Pater ’ 'The 
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lo^\er Sophia, and it gave them their distinctive 
name. It is this figure, not the seipent of tlie 
speoilic or narrower Ophites, that appears in the 
cosmology of the Pistis Sophia The representa- 
tion thus resembles the account of thd Gnostic.s 
^uiven by Epiphanius (Hcer. xxvi,); whether or 
rk^t tlie Pistis Sophia in its present form or in the 
original form of any part is to be identified with 
the ‘ Little Questions of Mary’wluch Epiphnmus 
mentions as a document of that sect, the 8 iinilant 5 '^ 
of physiognomy is unmistakable. The insistence 
on the viigm- birth of .Jesns, the salvation of the 
spiritmal through initiation into the mysteries, and 
the identification of the Highest Heing with 
supiome light recall these Ophites, and, even more 
so, the description of the tyrants who guard the 
poitals of eternity (ef. Oiigen, c. Cels, vi 30 f.); 
nut the functions of laldabaoth (cf. ERE vi. 236) 
differ, and the adventures of (Pistis) Sophia are 
not quite the same as those of Sophia Achamoth 
111 the Valentinian scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Pistis Sophia she is not connected with the oiigin 
of matter, and she is represented as the object of 
redemption by Christ, not as a medium or principle 
of redemption, much loss as a sister or as the 
mother of Christ. Tlie conception of the light- 
maiden liarbelo, again, is vaiiously defined in the 
extant notices of the Gnostic theosophies, and her 
ill-defaned charactei istics in the Pistis Sophia 
differ from the views which dubbed her Prunicus 
or set her in the eighth heaven, as the mother of 
Sabaoth or of laldabaoth {=:ni.ia kiV’, son of 
Chaos ?), who, to her sorrow, usurped the seventh 
heaven. In the Pi'^tis Sophia she is a gicat Power 
of the invisible God, but she does not produce 
Jesus as ‘the Light’; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of light, and laldabaoth is in tlie chaos 
of the under woihl, a torturing fiend instead of a 
demiurgus. The Tfarbelo-(xno.stics were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurience of Barbelo in 
the Pistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle nioie or less allied to the pious theosophists 
of the 2nd cent, whom we know as the Ophites 
collectively, and as the Nieolaitans, Sunonians, and 
Barbelo-Gnostics specifically. For the Ophites, 
though numerically insignilicant, weie inhiiential, 
and the tenets which they started seem to have 
been capable of permutation and modification in 
several airections 

Five etymologies of the term * Ilarlielo ’ (Bap/3>)Aw) have been 
proposed (a) ‘daugrhter of the Lonl,’ an ^uivalent for 
1^V3'm3 , (6) ‘God in the, Tetrad,' which is 

probably the most satisfactory explanation ; (c) ' the supreme 
Limit,’ paravela, from the Indian vela, ‘limit’ — a suggestion 
made by Julius Grill (f/nferswcAimjien uoer die Entsteming ilea 
marten Evangehwns, Tubingen, 1902, pp 395-397), who connects 
it with the Valentinian "Opov, the Barbelo being called ‘the 
supremo limit’ in relation to the n<iTTjp aKaroednaaro^ on the 
one side and to the lower syzjgies on the other, (d) Boiisset 
(ffauptprobleme der Onosia, Gottingen, 1907, p 14f ) suggests, 
on the lines of (a), that the word is a mutilation of napOteos 
— the intermediate form, ^ap^evws, actually occurring in 
Epiphamus (Hce-i xxvi 1) as the name of Noah’s wife, («) 
Anally, Hort's (DOB 1 i35, 249) conjecture has to be chronicled, 
w Inch regards ‘ Barbelo ' as identical in meaning with its equiva- 
lent ‘ Babel’ in the Gnosticism of Justlnus (Hippol adv Hcer 
V 20), i <• as the chaotic wrm of manifold existence — though 
the seductive, cosmological functions of Babel are very different 
from the celestial position of Barbelo and her Ohristological 
signiflcanoe in the Pistu Sophta 

I The only quotations are from tlie OT and the 
NT, the former including the Odes of Solomon 
among the canonical Psalms, the latter ranging 
over the four Gospels and most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebrews). Instead of 
depreciatmg the OT, the Pistis Sophia believes in 
its inspiration ; the divine power in Christ is 
traced in the OT as well as in the NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bias differentiates the 

latter produces the female tetrad of iwoia, irpoyvu<ri«, itl>dap<ria, \ 
and alioeiot, while Barbelo produces the male triad of I 
(= Christ), voC^, and \6yos I 


miscellany from the geneial class of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furthermore, it makes no 
appeal to outside myths, as did the Ophites and 
the other Gnostic sects described by Hippolytus, 
Whether this was intentional or not, whether the 
Pistis Sophia documents came from a circle less 
cultured than the rest or from Gnostics who were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature which allies 
them, in spite of their fantastic cosmogony and 
kabbalistic expressions, to the main body of the 
Church. I^Nor is it the only feature of this kiiyl. 
Belief lit the absolute efficacy of the sacraments, 
a certain reseive in exploiting mythology, a real 
devotion to Christ, and an evangelical sense of 
‘ God |pr all the world ’ shimmer tlirough the 
coloured and wavering mists of theosophy in the 
Pistis Sophia, and suggest that a genuine faith lay 
behind the chimeras and amalgamated texture ftf 
these Gnostics’ cosmology.^ 

a. Contents —The esoteric mysteries are as usual repre- 
sented to be a revelation— in this ease, as in many otiier 
Gnostic documents which are known more or lessfra^mentarily, 
a revelation mode by the Risen Christ to the inner circle of His 
disciples The precedent for this method had been furnishe<l 
by the Catholic Church. In the interests of apostolic tradition 
Thus Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 67) closes his account of the 
Christian sacraments and teaching by claiming that he was 
only setting before his paran readers what ‘Jesus had taught 
when lie appeared on Sunday to His apostles and disciples ’—an 
amplification of Mt 28‘'® In the Putts Sophia the main purpose 
of Christ 18 to re\ eal and institute mysteries, and mysteries of 
a sacramental order, Iw which alone redemption from sin is 
possible for the elect. 'The starting-point is the same as m the 
uncanonical gospels which dealt with the Resurrection and 
passed into apocalypses, viz the period of forty days which, 
according to Ac 1*, Jesus spent with His disciples between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension The communications which 
He was supposed to have imparted to His followers during this 
interval were shaped into fantastic revelations of heaven and 
earth. The Pistis Sophta (1-5)^ starts also from the instruc 
tions given by the Risen Jesus to the disciples on Mount Olivet , 
but the remarkabls and unique feature Is that the writer 
extends the period to eleven years Even this prolonged period 
did not enable the Lord to impart more than an elementary 
know ledge of the mysberious Light-world Since He had not yet 
ascended, the esoteric meaning of the sons and spheres which 
intervene between the human soul and the supreme Light had 
etill to be revealed, although the disciples complacently {nought 
that they had already attained a perfect Insist Hence, after 
the ascension to the Prime Mystery (or Supreme God) on the 
16th day of the month Tyhi» (of. ERE in 93) at full moon, 
when the passage of Jesus through the firmaments into the 
higher world liM produced contusion among the powers of 
heaven and an earthquake which dismayed the disciples, lie 
returned (of W R Ncwhold, JBL xxxi [1912] 168-209) next 
day in dazzling gloiw and, to their delight, promised to complete 
their knowledge of the heavenly world, t.e to desenbe the 
Ineffable One, who was above the Prime Mystery. The gnosis 
is practical , it is a revelation of the proper methods by which 
the disciples can attain, and help others to attain, the goal of 
thoir quest, viz the attainment of the Light-world, 4 instead of 
the present mixed (ic«pa<rfw5s) world which is dostiiied to perish 
at the end 

The remainder of the first book (6-62) is devoted to this 
exposition, Jesns being occasionally questioned in the course of 
It by Mary Magdalene, Philip, Peter, Martha, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James, Salome, and the Virgin Mary, ail of 
whom not only put questions but reveal for the approval of 
Jesus what is in their minds The literary quality Is not high, 
but the setting of the dialogue is sometimes quaint— Mary 
‘ gazing into the air for an hour ’ (17) before she ventures to ask 
a question, Philip sitting and writing down the words of Jesus 
(22\ Peter angrily complaining that Mary talked too much ( 36 ), 
and James reverently kissing the breast of Jesus before he 
speaks a word (61) The exposition itself is from time to time 
linked to mystical Interpretations of OT texts ; e g., one of the 
potesque applications of Ps 8610 (‘ mercy and truth are met 
together’) is that these words denote the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elisabeth (Lk l^O), since ‘Mercy’ was the divine 

1 Christ breaks the power of fate (tinappivr)) over the soul 
(‘22 f.) , but this preoccupation with the problem of destiny^, 
which haunted the early centuries (cf Oilhert Murray, ZfJ lx 
11910-11] 16 f ) like a nightmare, was faced by Christian thinkers 
In the Church, like Origen and Bardesanes, as welj, 
Gnostics (cf the Excerpta Theodoti) 

> Schmidt’s numbering of the chapters, in his standard ed 
(see under Literature), h followed throughout this article 

* Basdides and his school generally made this day the date of 

the^haptisin of Jesus (Clem Strom i 21. 146) in the fifteenth 
year of TiBerlus t 

♦ Cf and ct. the basal idea of Manichseism (ERE viil 307, 
400), and the discussion In the second book (xllxf.) of the 
Clenmntine Recognitions But the Pistis Sophia is prior to the 
rise <n Manlchnlsm, and less dualistic in tone. 
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power In Mary which issued in the shape of Jesus, while 
' Truth ’ In Elisabeth developed into John the Baptist, the herald 
of the Truth (62) I 

Jesus beffins (7) by describing: the origin of the twelve 
apostles not from the rulers of the aeons (t.« the sodiac), as in 
the case of ordinary men, but from twelve Powers ^ taken by 
him from the twelve saviours of the Treasure of Light and 
placed in their mothers’ wombs. John the Baptist's soul is 
similarly formed from a Power granted to Jesus by the beneficent 
‘little lad’ and from the soul m Elijah * His own incarnation 
( 8 ) IS due to Ills implanting of ‘ the first power I had received 
from Barbeld, that is to say, the body (crupa) which I had borne 
in the height, and instead of the soul the power I had 

received from the great Sabafith, the neneflcentlin Mary His 
•lothor He then describes His Investiture with trcee robes of 
light and His ascension through the various compartments or 
spheres. His victorious conflict with the archotis and hostile 
powers of the twelve ssons,® who were organized to thwart the 
redemption of the light, and His discovery, behind th^cils of the 
thirteenth eon, of poor lonely Pistis Sophia ( 2 !)) selRed under- 
neath that SBon and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of this pathetio figure is now told She was the last and 
Jowest of the twenty-four emanations, and she had incurred the 
hatred of the twelve mons by desiring the light of the Highest , 
furthermore, Arrogant (avflaiTjs), who sought (control of the 
thirteenth seon, dm his best to keep her out by issuing a lion- 
faced Power and other emanations m chaos (including 
laldabaoth), whose evil fascinations drew Pistis Sophia down 
through the twelve dbohs until, harried and darkened by her 
foes, and bavi^ abandoned her consort (<nj^iryot), she reached 
chaos Itself 'Then, <omuig to herself, she repents of havmg 
mistaken the deceptive light of laldabaoth for the True, and 
cries to the Light of lights , by a twelvefold act of repentance, 
elaborately explained, she expiates the twelve teons, succoured 
at every stage by help from on high against Arrogant and ins 
allies, and finally (67), having repented for abandoning the 
thirteenth »on,^ she is led from chaos by a Power of Light sent 
by Jesus, 0 which crowns her with unquenchable radiance and 
Inspires her to praise the Power of Light m a song 

An interpolated paragraph of alphabetical gihberisho has been 
Inserted at this point (62) The following section (63-148) is 
entitled ‘ the second book of Ihstis Sophia,’ hut the division Is 
artificial and the name of the ongmal document evidently was 
not ‘ Pistis Sophia ’ at all , at the close of 100 we read ‘ a portion 
of the books or texts (t*vx»i) of the Saviour ’—which covers 
63-100 The next section ( 101 ) appears to lie the conclusion of 
a different document altogether. Another ‘portion of the 
hooks of the Saiioiir’ follows (102-186), and Uie final section 
(136-148) has a later note appended, which recalls the contents 
of Mk 169 

The so called ‘second book of I’lstls Sophia’ continues the 
heroine s career She is driven down by a fresh attack of her 
foes, but Jesus orders Oabricl and Michael to assist her by 
means of a stream of light against the archons and emanations 
who still thwart her progress , finally she is set in the centre of 
the Light Itself, triumphing over the hostile aeons of darkness 
by llic direct aid of Jesus, who paralyzes Arrogant and his 
email itions Her songs of praise and the revelations mode to 
lier are expounded at length , she accompanies Jesus Into the 
thirteenth neon, then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
snddeiilv, singing, out of the story No more Is heard of her 
The remainder of the book (83 ff ) is occupied bv an elaborate 
Gnostic survey of hierarchies, moiis, and spheres The drama 
giies place to exposition, and the theme is the next w'orld, with 
special reference to the destinv of the soul and its varying 
fortunes there The literary method Is the same as in the first 
book iesus Invites His hearers from time to time to guess the 
meaning of whot Ho has said, and praises the answ'er, or He 
allow s Ulmbelf to bo questioned But Mary does nearly all the 
speaking m the second book, though she confesses (72) that 

1 An indication of the Gnostic claim to apostolic authority 
and of the apostolic jircstige in their theosophy The treason 
of Judas IS ignored 

3 This is held to explain Mt 1711 19 The older Gnosti- 

cism, described by Ircnsnus, mode John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Sophia herself, through the unconscious ngenev of 
laldabaoth Here, as elsewhere, the Pwtit Sophia departs 
from the Chnstology of the earlier schools of Gnostic specula- 
tion 

•i Even in the medley of celestial figures Christ is supreme 
over these tyranni<al lords of destiny (tlnaputvyi) According 
to the Pistil Sophia, which tallies here with the Ophite svstem 
In general, the stars in their courses fight against the saints, 
and Jesus has to intervene in order to shorten the times for the 
sake of the elect 

• ■* This is held to explain Ps 61i-4 

8 After Ills ascension Her fall and preliminary rise seem to 
be prior to the advent of Chiist . the comi>letion of her rescue 
aM uplifting IS accomplished by the Ascended Christ 
'VThe*Jargon of foreign svH.iblea and names in the Pistis 
Sophia prompted this scribe to try such composition on his owm 
account In 137, e if , wo read a Word of Jesus to this effect 
‘ He (Jesu) drew another Power from u/^avTaxovvxjuexowvewx — 
W’ho is one of the three gods of triple power— and boiina i^ to 
ArCs , aitd he drew a Power from xoivxiuwwx — whofc also one 
of the three gods of triple power— and bound it to Hermes, 
and Ilgam ho drew a Power from Pistis Sophia, the daughter of 
Barbelo, and bound it to Aphrodite.’ Cf 0 Bigg, 7Vic Chy^ch's 
Task under the Raman Empire, London, 1906, p 63 f. * 


she isun terror of Peter—* 1 fear Peter, for he threatens me, and 
he hates our sex ’l She even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
at a later stage the mystic sense of Ex 2117 to Salome (1 82) The 
special feature of the dialogue is a severe rebuke of Andrew * for 
Ignorance, but he is pardoned, at the humble request of the others 
GLOO). At this particular point the book becomes heterogeneous 
^e extract from ‘ the books (Teexi) of the Saviour ’ gives place 
suddenly to the brief ( 101 ) oonclusion of some lost Qnosr ^ 
treatise or apocalypse of Jesus; this beatitude on the memwrs 
who are initiated into the mysteries breaks the tliread of the 
story, and, wlien a second extract from these books (102-136) 
opens, we find ourselves in a different world. 'The bizarre 
element preilominates. Conversations between Jesus and the 
group continue, but the topics are less ethereal and spet ulativc, 
connected for the most part with the gnosis of the initiated— 
e g , the pov\er and limits of forglveinss, the influence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, tlie efficacy of baptism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faith, the meamng of 
destiny, etc The sense of sm is deep, but the hope for sinners * 
lies in the rites of the Onostic faith thus revealed Finally, 
Mary exclaims ‘My Lord, lo, wo know plainly, openly, and 
clearly (t^areptor) tliat thou hast brought the keys of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which fmgive the sins of souls 
and purify them and make them pure light, and bring them 
into the light’ (186). The entire section is a blend of puerile 
spet Illation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of the sacra 
mental ordir, which some critics have thought to connect with 
the Maroosian sect 

The MS then contains a section which is usually called the 
fourth book (116-148) It has no connexion with the foregoing 
Substantially it is a piece of Gnostic sacramentalism, couched m 
eclectic and often iTiide terms The disciples, including the 
women (and, (or the first time, Simon tho (Janaamte and 
Bartholomew), come to Jesus after the ttesiirrection, as He 
stands, clothed m white linen, on the shore of the ocean , their 
cry IS,* ‘Our Jjord, have pity on us, for we have left father and 
mother and all the world and have followed thee ’ Jesus, then, 
by a mystic incantation pronounced ‘at the altar,* moves the 
spheres* right and left, transporting Himself and the disciples 
to an aerial region lying between, where He discourses to them 
upon the celestial hierarchies and the various torments endured 
by souls before they are released from the different rulers of tho 
spheres He comforts them, in view of all this, by reaffimnng 
His gift to them of ‘ the keys of the heavenly realm ’ (141) A 
fresh incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where they 
receive a vision of fire, water, wine, and blood, which is 
explained as the meamng of Lk 12 < 9 ^ Jn 410 14, Mt 2627, and 
Jn 19*4 'I brought notiiing into tho world, when I came, 
except this fire, this water, this wine, and this blood , tho water 
and the fire I brought from the region of the Light of lights, 
from tho treasure of light, and the wine and the blood I 
brought fiom the region of Barbelo Shortly afterwards, iiiy 
Fathei sent me the holy spirit in the ( 01 m of a dove The fire, 
the water, and the wine were for the purify ing of all the sms of 
the world , the blood was a sign for me of the human body 
which I received in the region of Baibelo, the great Power of 
the Invisible God Tho Sjorit, again, draws all souls and leads 
thorn to the region of light ’ Jesus then tiansports them back 
to the mountain of OaUlce, msUlutes (cf ERHwx 408»)amvstn 
sacrament n 4 2) of watei, wine, and bread, intercedes succfss 
fully with tlie Powers who remit sms, on behalf of the disciples, 
and explains the efficacy of the supreme Name as a < harm 
agalnstlhc rulers of the spheres There is a gap in the Mb at this 
point When it recommences, we are listening to a recapitul » 
tion, uttered with gusto and gloating, of the Dantesque punish 
ineiits iiiflictcil on the soul guilty of cnrsiiig, tho slanderer, the 
murderer,® the thief, the si orner,4the blasphemer, the sodounte, 
the obscene 8orcerer,7 and tho good man who has not been 


2 He gets the rebuke of Mt 17'7 for wondering how the dis 
embodied soul can esc ape the archons and pow t rs 

Sit is a free gospel ‘I have culled and said to all men, 
sinners and just persons, “ Seek that y e may find, knock that ft 
may be opened to vou , (or everyone who seeks m truth shall 
flna, and to him that knocketh it shall be oixmed For I have 
8 .iid to all men, that they are to seek the mysteiies of the realm 
of Light, whkh will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them to the Light ” ’ (1.8.1) 

4 This cry for more light than the old gospel could furnish on 
the problems of the universe marks, as Harnack observ es, tin- 
coiiiinon plea of Gnosticism and Catholicism ; tho simple gospel 
of Jisus had to be expanded to meet the siieculative problems 
of the age 

8 Among the grotesque semi-Egyntian colours of this sketch, 
it must lie notM that tho spheral powers include • tho basis 
Oao-if) of the moon, which was like a ship steered by a male 
and a female dragon, and drawn by two white oven On tin- 
poop of the moon there was the figure of a child who drove the 
dragons that had seized the light from tho archons At tin 
bow was the face of a oat.’ 

« At this point Peter again protests thatthe women(Marv and 
Salome) are putting too many questions, and Jesus bids them 
let the men have a chance of speaking (146) 

7 These denunciations show how the Pi^tis Sophia abjured 
tho libertinism which was rampant in some of the ultra sim dual 
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initiated. Each case is proposed by a disciple, and answered by 
Jesus He closes by declaring that (148) a man is punished 
separately for every sin, but that the penitent Initiate is sure of 
pardon , also. He describes the best lime for those to be bom 
who shall be initiated into the mysteries The original MS then 
ends with the words, * When Jesus spoke thus to his disciples in 
^^cnti, the disciples went and wailed . “ Woe, woe to the 
aimers on whom the indifference and forgetfulness of the 
arcnons lies, till they leave the body and are led to these 
punishments ! Have pity on us, have pity on us, Son of the 
Holy One, and take compassion on us that we may be delivered 
from these punishments and Judgments prepared for sinners — 
for we too have sinned, our Lord and our Light 1 ’’ ’ The entire 
fourth book is kabbalisUc as none of its predecessors Is* the 
moral demand, which counteracted the magical element (ERE 
Iv the sacramental doctrine, begins to fall away, and 

the religous temper narrows as well os hardens. 

3 . Composition. — The prohlem of the Pistts 
Sophia 18 twofold — literary and religious. The 
literary problem is to analyze the structure of the 
miscellany. Even when the first three books are 
taken by themselves, their original title cannot 
have been Pfvfw Sophia. This designation' may 
be retained for tlie sake of convenience, but it is 
the addition of a later scribe, and is just m ap- 
mopriate a.s ‘ The Book of Una ’ would be for the 
Faerie Quecne ; the iniseellany is much more com- 
prehensive than such a title would suggest. 
Eithci ‘The Books of the Saviour ’or ‘Questions 
of Maiy and the Disciples concerning Repentance 
and Foigiveness, with the Answers of the Lord’ 
would cover the contents more accurately. Even 
this, ho^\ ever, does not explain the juxtaposition 
of the fragments. One theory (Schmidt) is that 
the fourth book, together with the allied books of 
Jed in the Bruce MS, must reflect an earlier stage 
of this (inostic theosophy, at which tlie ‘ lower ’ 1 
mysteries as yet consisted mainly of a baptismal 
sacramental ism (ERE li. .388*). The rival hyj>o- 
thesis (Liechtenhuu) recon.stiucts an original docu- 
ment by omitting 64-80 as an interpolation. Tliese 
theories are conipheated by (o) the proh.ability I 
that the Puti^Sop/na is based upon earlier (Jnostic 
treatises of the 2nd cent, which are known to us, 
as far as they aie known at all, mainly by their 
titles;^ and (it) by tlio obvious connexion between 
oiir miscellany and the ‘two books of Jed,’* 
which happen to be preserved in the allied Sahidic 
MS of Bimo. Tlie Pistts Sophia mentions these 
books (134) as containing the higliei mystciies 
and as ‘ written by Enoch when I spoke with him 
from the tree of knowledge and from the tree of 
life.’ But the books mentioned here can haidly be 
the books of the Bruce MS, for tlie latter do not 
profess to have been composed by Enoch. Never- 
theless, theio IS a general .similarity between the 
two MSS, which involves literary and religious 
questions tliut have not yet been answereii defi- 
nitely by exjierts. In the extant books of Jed 
Jesus is also revealing the mysteries of the celestial 
spheres to llis discijiles, the sacramentalism is still 
more emphatic, the ascetic note is loudly stunk, 
and the underlying aim is, as in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, to provide a safe passage for the 
initiated soul througli the hostile regions of the 
otliei world The latter aim, moie explicitly than 
IR Dulaurler and E Renan (J/arc .dm Parts, 1882, p 
120 f) proposed to road irttmi aoi/x'a (‘faithful or believing 
Wisdom ’), but ‘ Faith Wisdom * is quite intelligible, espeeialh' 
when it 18 roiuemhercd that the twelve aions posited by Valen- 
tinus ( ommtiice with ttio-tiv and end with oo^ln. 

3 The discov en of the Odrs 0 / Solomon (ERE vii 18“) has nut 
one of tlioso treatises in our hands , (ho Ptstin Sophia quotes, 
among tlie canonical Psalms, from live of these Odes Q , v , \1 , 

XXil., XXV.) 

SJeft in the Putts Sophia Is the father of Salmoth, and 
consequently (see above, p 47«) ‘the father of the father’ of 
Jesus. The pre-existence of Christ is assumed In the story of 
these books’ origin , indeed, the pre existence and the ascended 
activities of Christ In this literature arc much more vital than 
the historical life and mission on earth, the mam significanoe 
of the latter being that it inaugurated the sacramental rites. 
Jed, In the Pistts Sophia, keeiis the lower nrehons m orcler, 
but his principal mission is to transmit light from the higher 
Treasure to the regions below him, by way of revelation , he is 
more import .nt as a medium than as a celestial notentate. 


in the Pistts Sophia, dominatee the saciamental 
interest; it must ^ admitted that the entire 
scheme of both works presents a grotesque, weird 
elaboiationof the sacrameutal myHteries, compared 
with which the later Catholic construction may bo 
described as simple and sober (of. ERE v. 548*'), 
LirsKATDRS — The literature may be grouped under the suc- 
cessive stages of criticism. Tjhe MS of the Putts Sophia, 
originally possessed by A Askew, passed Into the keeping of 
the British Museum {MS Add. 6114) towards the end of the 
18th century Some passages had been already copied and 
noticed by (a A, Woide, the Coptic expert (cf J. A Cramer, 
Bettrage zuf Beforderung theologisoher. . . . Kenntnuse, Kid 
and Hamburg, 1778, p, 82 f ), who assigned It, on palwographic 

G rounds, to the 4th cent , and In 1843 It was discussed by 
. Matter, Hist critique du gnosttetsme'^, Paris, 1843-44, if. 
411, 360 f_ E Dulaurler (JA, 4th ser , ix [1847] 631-548) 
ascribed t'e work to Valentinus ; but his Fr. version was never 
published, and the flrst ed of the MS did not appear till 1861, 
when M G Schwartze’s Lat, tr was posthumously ed. by 
J. H. Petermann (Putts Sophia, opus qnosticum Valentino 
adtudieatum, Berlin, 1861), who attributed the document t<^ 
the Oyhitos, an opinion shared by K R Kbstlin in his ex- 
haustive essay on the Onostlc svstem of the Putts Sophia 
(Theolojnsche Jahrbiieher, xiii (1854) 1-104, 137-106), and by 
K. A Lipsius (DCB iv. 406-416) Portions were translated 
from SchwarUo’s version into Eng by C W King, Gnostics 
and their Remains^, London, 1887 A Fr veisionbyE Am6li- 
neau followed (Za Pistis Sophia Ouvrage gnostique de 
Valentin, tradutt du copte en franidis, avee vne introduction, 
Paris, 1896), which was scveioly cntici/cd by E Andersson 
(Sphinx, vlii [1004] 237-263) and C Schmidt (GGA, 1801, p 
iUOf , 1892, p 2011.). An Kng version, based on Schwartze 
and Amdlineau, was pubhshed by G. R S Mead (Putu Sophia, 
a Gnostic Gospel now for the first time Engluked, London, 
1896) C Schmidt’s Germ tr. (Koptuch-gnoslische Sohnften, 
Leipzig, 1905 , 1 1-264) had been preceded by his ed and study 
of the allied Gnostic documents m TU vili 1-2 [1892] (‘ Qnos- 
tische Schrlften in koptiaclicr Bpracbe aus dem Codex Briici- 
anus’), as well as by A Harnack’s monograph, ‘Uober das 
giiostische Buch Pistis-Sopliia,’ in 7'(/ vil 2 [1801] Ilarnack’s 
views are summarized in his Gesch. der altchnstUchen Litteia- 
tur, 1 (Leipzig, 1893) 171 f , ii 2 (1904) 103 f Schmidt’s theorj , 
tliat liic two books of Jeti (in the Hruco MS) represent, along 
with the (so-called) fourth book of the Putu Sophia, an earlier 
stage, IS criticized adversely by E Preuschen (ThLZ xix 
I [1804] 183-187) and defended by Schmidt in ^if'T’xxxvii [1894] 
65517. , Ifarnack tends to think that Schmidt has not proved 
his thesis at this iKunt, and a similar sceiiticism, accompanied 
by an independent, positive reconstnn tion, is reflected by 
R Liechtenban in nis ‘ Untersiichungen zur koptisch-gnos- 
tischen Litteratur’ (ZWT lx [1001] ‘236 (T.) and in PRE^ xiv 
4lH flf. The discovery of the Odes of Solomon, five of whu'h were 
already preserved in the Putis Sophia, has reopened the 
problem of the latter book , cl J Rendel Harris, The Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1900, pp 10-36, and W H 
Worrell, ‘The Odes of Solomon and the Pistis Sophia,’ JlViSt 
xiii [lOllJ 29-46 The most recent disciisslons of the Putu 
Sophia will bo found in W Bousset, Havptprobleme der 
Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, which brings out the g.intretistic 
features, E de Faye, Introd AVitude du gnostiaiirn/. Pans, 
lOOJ, pp 109-139, and GnosUques ef gnostioisme, do 1913, p 
247 ff, the latter of which thinks high!v--8onie will (col, too 
highly- of its religious value , P. D Scott MonenefF, Pagan- 
tern and Chrutianity in Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, p 14811, 
which eluciiiates the Egyptian charm tcrisfus of thomisc cll.inv , 
and F Leggo, Forerunners and Rioah of Christianity, Cam- 
bridge, 1916, ii 134 f. James Moffatt. 

PITRS.— See Ancfstor-wopship (Indian). 

pitryAna. — See Devayana. 

PITY.— Pity is pre-oininently a human emotion ; 
it IS either not shared at all or shared in a very 
inferior degree by the brutes. As a human emotion 
it 13 very widely .spiead, but aflocts men at difl'erent 
times and in difiorent rates in different degrees. 
Women are more moved by pity than men, civilized 
bablyl 


men than savages, and probably the northei n more 
than the southern races. Among the Greeks and 
Romans pity was less felt than among Christian 
nations, in the modiseval life less than in the 
modem woild. This is, perhaps, due to the in- 
creased ease of communication between ofio ptet 
of the world and another, and, as a consequence of 
this, to the growing solidarity of the human race 
%stility and anger are both apt to obliterate 
pity, of at any rate greatly to dimmish it ; on the 
other hand, affection for and contiguity to the 
sufferer enliance it. 

f. Greek. — In Homer pity is recognized ns a 
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quality which prevails to some extent and ought 
to prevail amon^ both gods and men. Yet no 
great stress is laid upon it, nor does its absence 
excite much indignation. In one passage (of doubt- 
ful authority) it or, ratlier, the respect which 
gives rise to pity is described as a quality ‘ which 
greatly injures and also greatly benefits men ’ {II. 
xxiv. 4fi). In the tragedians the feeling of pity is 
more marked and occupies a more prominent place. 
Indeed, as Aristotle points out, tragedy ^ould not 
enst and would have no point, did not^^humau 
misfortune excite pity and were not {leople capable 
of being moved by the imaginary misfortunes of 
their fellow-men. He says that the object of 
tragedy is ' by means of pity and terror to Afect a 
purging of such emotions ’ {Poetics, 1469'‘, ed lly- 
v^ter, Oxford, 1909).^ In some ways the most 
remarkable instance of pity exhibited in Attic 
tragedy is Prometheus’s selbsacrifice for the good 
of mankind, brought about by the pity which he 
felt for their forlorn condition ; with this is con- 
trasted the pitiless inexorability of Zeus. This 
has in it some touch of the Christian doctrine of 
God’s pity for man, though in spirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it. In Plato there is no formal 
treatment of the emotion of pity, though he recog- 
nizes it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
{e.g., Phcsdo, 68 E). It is further characteristic of 
Plato that he thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to be pitied than that of those 
who fall into misfortune {Ren. 539 A), In Aristotle 
the emotion is treated more formally and at greater 
length. But in the Ethics he describes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling (rd^or) 
{N%c. Kth. ii. 1 106**) ; in the Rhetoric he discusses 
at length the character of the emotion at least as 
it can be used for rhetorical purposes. Of course, 
as a simple emotion pity defies definition ; no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
a man who had never known it ; but it is possible 
to analyze the circumstances in which it will arise 
and be felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

He describes it h ' s painful feeling arising on the sight of 
evil either destructive or {lainful, which happens to one who is 
unwort.iy of it, an evil of a kind which one might expect to 
suffer oneself or that one of one's friends should do so, and this 
when the evil appears close at hand For it is clear that it is 
necessary that ns who should feel pity should be such as to 
think tbst he might suffer the evil either In his own person or 
In that of one of his friends, and that the evil should be such, 
or very much such, as has been described in the definition* 
{Rhet.W 8) 

The definition gives at first sight a somewhat 
selfish complexion to the feeling or pity ; yet there 
can be no aoubt that it la}^^ the conditions down 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a pity which transcends this account of it, 
the definition accurately describes the pity by which 
the great majority of ordinary men are moved. 

2. Roman. — In Latin literature the sentiment of 
pity occupies no prominent place ; the Romans were 
not a compassionate people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their character. 
The passage where the feeling of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Latin literature is in Virgil : 

• HIo . . . 

Sunt lachrymse rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt’ 

{jEn. I. 462). j 

There is also a striking passage in which Tacitus ' 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough | 
soldiers after the battle of Bedriacnm, at the j 
horrors which the field of battle displayed, with 
Sixty calfousness of Vitellius and his entourage 
{Hist. u. 70). Cicero also knew what pity was ; 
he described it as ‘ ill ease of mind CTowin^ out of 
the misfortune of another’ {Tusc. Qucest. lii, lOJ, 
and * tho ill ease excited by the misery of rfhother 
who suffers wrongfully ’ {io. iv, 8). 

1 What the preciae meaning of AriitoUe’a definition of ^e 
object of tragedy ie has been much debated, and need not*be 
discussed .here. 
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3. biblical.— In the Bible it is to be observed that 
the terms ‘pity,’ ‘compassion,’ and ‘mercy’ are 
us^ as practically synonymous (being all used in 

I different places as translations of the same Hebrew 
and Greek words), and that they occupy a position 
which is unique in the religious literature of any 
people. For (jrod is represented in Hebrew as well 
as in Chnstiau literatuie not only as a God of 
iustice but as pitiful, compassionate, and merciful. 
That such are the characteristics of God was a 
conviction which grew upon the prophets of Israel 
and the religious leaders of Jewish thought till 
it culminated in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In the earlier btioks of the OT the pity and 
compassion of God are comparatively little empha- 
sized. The most important passage occurs in the 
decalogue in both of the forms in which it has 
come down to us . 

‘Shewing mercy unto thousands of them that lo\e me and 
keep my rommandments' (Ex^ 20*, Dt 61* pmiwv rXeot t« 
XiKiaiSat Tolt aytLirStfft fx* sal roit ^uXovcrovdri ra wpoardyixarm 

but in the Psalms and in certain of the jirophets 
the thought is very prominent — e g., Ps 86® 103*- “ 
130^ etc., Is 64«- J® 63^ Jer 12‘», Hos H. 

In the NT the belief in God’s jiity or mercy 
follows as a direct consequence from tlie doctiine 
of God’s fatherhood and God’s love {e.g , Lk 6“). 
To St Paul God is a (xod of mercy. God is the 
Father of mercies (2 Co I*) ; He is rich m mercy 
(Eph 2®) ; mercy and peace come from God tlirougli 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 Ti 1*, 2 Ti P, Tit P, 
2 Jn »). 

Pity towards men is commended to us in tJie 
Bible as a consequence of the pity and mercy of 
God, and particularly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and revealed in the sending of Jesus 
Christ. Kty and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers were in early days perhaps no more 
recognized as a duty by the Israelites than they 
were by the Greeks and Homans ; indeed, there is 
a passage (Dt 13®) in which it is expressly forbidden 
that pity should be felt or shoum towards those 
who try to pervert Gocl’s people from the worship 
of Jahweh into the worship of any strange god ; 
but throughout the OT mercy and pity are incul- 
cated towards members of the house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on the widow, the father- 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobated. In 
the NT the command to be pitiful has no such re- 
strictions. The teaching of t^e parable of the Good 
Samaritan implies that our acts of chanty, pity, 
and mercy are by no means to be limited to tnose 
of our ow n nation, and, as a matter of fact, under 
the teaching of Chnstianity pity has been ex- 
tended so as to embrace sufferers of the whole 
human race, and in our day embraces the animal 
world OS well. 

4. Augustine.— -In Augustine’s de Civ%tote Dei 
there is an interesting chapter (ix, 6) devoted to 
the manifestation of pity as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Stoics, who 
asserted that God could not be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must always be 
subordinate to justice, it is yet an emotion which 
is not unworthy of God and should be exhibiteil 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally called 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, of 
course, must depend on the repentance of man ; 
yet, granted this condition, (jbe’s pity can flow 
out towards man, and, it would seem, inevitably 
does so. The pitiful God of the Christians stanas 
thus contrasts with the passionless God of the 
Stoics, just as the compassionate man under the 
Christian dispemsation is opposed to the unfeeling 
man of the Stoical ideal. 

Yet, in spite of what Augustine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful 4Grod is not altogether an ^y one 
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to embrace. It has to be taken in close connexion 
with the teaching of the NT on repentance. The 
good will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
is a permanent attitude whicii remains, whatever 
man^B conduct. Sin turns man’s tiioughts and his 
affections away from God ; repentance makes 
possible the renewal of the relation between God 
and man, whicIi has been there potentially all the 
time, but has been interrupted. The changed 
attitude of God to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself m pity. The bearing of this 
doctrine on the question of the Atonement is out- 
side the present article (of. Expiation and Atone- 
ment [Christian]). 

5. English moralists.— In the English moralists 
the phenomena of pity and the cognate emotions 
held a considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

* Qriete, for the Calamity of another,’ he aaye, ‘ is Ktty : and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himeelfe ; and therefore ie called also Compassion, and in the 
phrase of this present time a Fellow-feeling And therefore for 
Calamity arriving from great wickedness, the best men have 
the least Pltty , and for the same Calamity, those have least 
Pitty, that thmk themselves least obnoxious to the same’ 
(Leviathan, pt i ch 6) 

This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op- 
posed by Butler m his two sermons on compassion 
{Sermons, v. and vi.). Having stated Hobbes’s 
definition of pity as given in his treatise on Human 
Nature, ch. ix. § 10, as ‘ the imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,’ he proceeds to criticize it in the 
following way {Sermon v. * Upon Compassion’). 


In the first place, he contends that it Is no aooount of pity or 
compassion at all The sigiit of a friend's misfortune might in 
some minds give rise to the feeling of fear for ourselves which 
Hobbes describes, but, if it gave rise to such a feeling, the 
feeling would not be one of pity or compassion, but something 
quite different Again, there are objects which give rise tea 
sense of our own danger— e g , a sudden sight or sound, or some 
association of ideas— out no one would soy that we compassionate 
or pity such objects , it would be ridiculous to do so Again, fear, 
pity, and conij^sion would be on Hobbes’s showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and compassionate man the same char- 
acter— which every one immediately sees ars totally different 
Again, while compassion and pity exhibited towards others, and 
especially towards our friends, commend us to the favour of all 
good men, fear or anxiety on our own account by no means 
equally recommends us Pity, then, and compassion, Butler 
concludes, are not forms of self-love, but ori(pnal affections, 
being grief at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
primitive sentiment in human nature, a sentiment implanted in 
us, intended to prompt us to relieve those many miseries and 
sufferings of which, in Butler’s view, life is so full The emotion 
does not sunplaiit reason, bi^ fortifies it, reason being often too 
weak to inauoe men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
the sufferings of our fellow-men unless supported by those feel- 
ings of compassion and pity with which, as a matter of fact, the 
better class of men are endowed j 

One other question Butler touches upon in the course of 
these two sermons Pity and compassion were regarded by 
many of the Stoics in earlier days and by some of Butler’s own 
contemporaries as a weakness which the ‘ wise man ’ will seek to 
get rid of To this Butler replies that the gratification of the 
affection may be, and often is, a source of pleasure to him who 
Indulges it, and certainly makes compliance with the dictates 
of the sense of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
without such a sentiment they are likely to prove to the 
majority of mankind In this way he answered by anticipation 
the objections of Kant, who took up on this point a position 
even more extreme than most of the Stoics Rant said ' * The 
passions themselves, being sources of want, are so far from 
having an absolute worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of every 
rational being to be wholly free from them’ (Orundleg tur 
Metaphynk drr Sitten [SdmmU Werke, ed. K. Boeenkrmnz and 
F W Schubert, Leipsig, 1838-40, viiL 66]). 


Hume has a good deal to say about pity and 
compassion. Pity is defined 1^ him eis ‘ a concern 
for the mise^ of others’ {Treatise of Human 
Nature, bk. ii. pt. ii. § 7). He does not accept 
Hobbes’s view, that it is an affection springing 
from the sight of others suffering which makes us 
apprehensive on our own account. It has its 
source in the imagination, in the power which we 
have of patting ourselves in the place of others 
and gaining an impression of the iaei’s which they 


actually experience. It is a peculiarity of the 
passion, he continues, that tne communicated 
passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
nom the weakness of its origmal feeling. 

* A man who U not dejected by miafortunea is the more 
lamented on aooount of his patience ’ (tb ). 

This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam Smith to explain some of the phenomena 
which pi^ and compassion exhibit. Why is it, he 
asks, as ^Aume had also asked, that we feel more 
composf'on for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in his sufferings than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhelmed by them T The 
reason is, he answers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
M'hich he displays 

‘ We wonder with surpriae and astonishment at that strength 
of mind which is capable of so noble and generous an effot’i, ’ 
{Theory of Moral Sentiments, Edinburgh, 1849, pt. I. sect 
iii. ch. 1) 

6. Conclusion.— Pity, then, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, of the existence 
of which as a fact of human nature there can be 
no doubt, though the explanation of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena which it 
exhibits, may be in doubt ; it is a feeling tlie 
presence of which in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, the absence of which we blame and 
deplore, but on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it is a feeling, moreover, which we readily attri- 
bute to God Himself, liecause we recognize that it 
is a form which love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength. 

LiTiRATinii. — The authorities ars cited throughout the 
article. W. A. SPOONER. 

PLACES (Sacred).— In primitive religious con- 
ceptions the gods are not exempt from general 
limitations of space and time. Arguing by analogy, 
the savage ascribes to all material objects a life 
sunilar to that of which he himself is conscious, 
and he easily confounds the spiritual force with its 
visible embodiment. Hence in primitive myth we 
find animate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, while transformations of 
men into animals are perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical environment, on and t’xrough 
which they act. Nowhere ubiquitous, they^ are 
conceived of as bounded by certain local limits • 
the god’s land is the land of hi.s worshippers, and 
his immediate sphere of influence is his residence. 
Among the early Semites ideas of divine preference 
came to be associated with the fertility of par- 
ticular places, whether from rainfall or from 
springs and watercourses, the local gods, or b^altm, 
being recognized and appeased by a tribute of 
firstfruits, and, by a natural extension of mean- 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gods have their proper homes 
or haunts where the worshippers lay their gifts on 
sacred grouhd, hang them on a sacred tree, or, m 
the case of sacrifici^ blood, pour it over a sacred 
stone. Later the home or sanctuary of a god was 
a temple, which could be erected only in a place 
where a god had manifested his presence. A theo- 
phany was held to justi^ the act of sacrificing on 
the spot (Gn 12^, Ex I’r* etc.). Hence came the 
idea of the sanctity of such places as Bethel, 
Mamre, Shechera, B^rsbeba, etc. The thgopl\snv 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, because it is 
ground, Jahwen’s habitual dwelling-place (w. 
^bertson Smith, The Religion of the Semite^, 
Bondon, 1894, p. 118). Thus we see that holy 
places are older than temples, and that places 
become holy as the natural naunts of a god, these 
be’ng in tneir earlier forms a cave, a rock, a 
fountain, or a tree. These places and things, as 
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the favourite haunts of divine beings, come 
naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
common, and are reserved for the use of the 
god and his ministers. In relation to man such 
sanctuai les come to be surrounded by restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or hane shed blood. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and confined to certain old sanctuaries 
— the cities of refuge. But at some Arabian 
st.notuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of holiness had thus come to involve 
restriction or prohibition, together with the idea 
of protection from encroachment, as may be seen 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew word rlimd, a 
sacred enclosure or temenoa. The god and his 
^worshippers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on uie basis of a toteinistic concep- 
tion of mutual relationshijE). Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness — * a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natural things, enforced by the dread of super- 
natural penalties ’ (t5. p. 152), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu- 
tion to which the name ‘tabu' has been given, 
including both rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact with propitious deities and pre- 
cautions arainst the approach of evil spirits and 
the like. The distinction between the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, though it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Levitical legislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by ri^d tabus, 
had of course to be clearly marked in its limits. 
The hmul in Arabia sometimes included a large 
tract of pasture land marked off by pillars, and 
the lutntm, or sacred territory, of Mecca extends 
for miles on almost every side of the city. The 
whole mountain of Horeb was sacred ground. 
The customary symbol or permanent visible object 
at and through which the worshipper comes into 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural 
object, as a fountain or tree, or an artificial erec- 
tion, c a pillar or pile of stones. It is easy for the 
piiniitive imagination to connect ideas of animate 
life and quickening energy with running water or 
with the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas i/f sanctity attached to rivers, as the Belus 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beersheba, 
etc., into which propitiatory gifts were cast with a 
view to divination or propnetic inspiration. The 
extension of the idea of sanctity to purposes of 
adjuration and ordeal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored as divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are as mandhtl by the modem 
Araus. The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar- sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
had an daherah, or pole, beside it (Dt 16*‘). Again, 
grottoes or caves were supposed to be spemally 
sacred, and the oldest Phcenician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the temple of Apollo at Delos, and the advtum, 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Semitic and in Greek temples, being frequently the 
place where oracles were delivered. The sacrificial 
stone or altar in the Semitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper and bis god, on which sacrifices were 
>""-ed and offerings set forth. The Arabian 
fomi was usually a cairn or heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of which, the sacrificial 
blood was poured out, as was the case also with 
the Greeks and Romans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths {ma^ehhAth) at sanctuaries, as at 
Shechem, Gilgtd, etc. 

*lt seems deer thet the alter is e differentiated form of tfie 
primitive rude stone pillar, the ncfb or mofftba. But the 


sacred stone is more than an altar, for io Hebrew and 
Canaanite sanctuartee the altar, in its developed form as a table 
or hearth, does not supersede the pillar , the two are found 
side by side at the same sanctuary, the altar as a piece of 
sacrificial apparatus, and the pillar as a visible symbol or 
embodiment of the presence of the deity, which in process of 
time comes to be fashioned and carved In various ways, till 
ultimately it becomes a statue or anthroponiornhio idol of 
stone, Just as the sacred tree or post was ultimately developed 
into an image of wood ’ (tb. p. 204). 

Such sacred stones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in all parts 
of the world, as among the Ainus, the Brazilian 
tribes, the Samoans, etc. The Ash^dh develops 
into the wooden idol, the primitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble statue of the ^od, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temple was 
built. The primitive altar grew out of totem istic 
ideas, and there is in the earlier stages no need to 
suppose that the stone or image in front of which 
the rites of worship are performed actually con- 
tained the god. The identification of the god and 
the abode in which he may be pleased to make his 
resting-place is, however, an easy transition. Thus 
among me American Indians the place of national 
worship for the Oneidas was the Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Ojibwas had similar stones, which they called 
‘grandfather.’ The shaping of a likene.'.s to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no means 
universal, as we see in the unchanged idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly understood 
that the idea of the stone becoming the permanent 
rather than an occasional dwelling-place of the god 
represents a later stage of development. The 
existence of sacrifice implies an earlier totemistic 
stage, in which the blood sjinnkled is that of the 
totem-animal, and the object is the reneM’al of the 
blood -covenant between the totem-clan and the 
totem-god (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, of 
Reltgton*, London, 1914, p. 141), This supersti- 
tion lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Nantes in 895, but it suivives to this 
day in some comers of France and Norway. 

In ancient Rome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or image representing a deity. Certain 
places wore regarded as reltgwsa, attected by tabu, 
as distinguished from loca sacra, places maae over 
to the deity by certain formulae, under the author- 
ity of the State, by the processes of consecratio. 
Such a place, in wnich a deity had taken up his 
abode, was a fanum, containing a sacellum, or 
small roofless enclosure, with an ara. Among 
loca rehgtosa were the spots where thunderbolts 
hod fallen and burial-grounds. This feeling or 
scruple [religio) as applied to places finds expres- 
sion in Virgil’s lines describing the visit of vEneaa 
to the site of the future Rome : 

* Hino ad Tarpelam aedem et Capitolla ducit, 

Aurea nunc, olim silveatrihua horrlda dumia. 

Jam tain religio pavidos terrebat agreatia 
DIra loci , Jam turn eiivam saxumque tremebant. 

*' Hoo nemiu, buno,” inquit, “ irondoao vertice collem, 
(Quia deu», inoertum eat) habitat deua " ’ 

(JSn. viii 847 ff) 

The temple on the Capitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Aventme, with 
its reproduction of the ^davov of Artemis at Mas- 
silia, were the earliest statues of the gods in 
roofed temples at Rome. From the earliest times 
the Roman boundaries, house, burial-place, and 
spring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. The hearth 
{focus) was the ‘ natural altar of the dwelling-room 
of man ' (‘ Anst’s admirable expression,’ as Warde 
Fowler styles it, quoting E. Aust, D%e Religion der 
Romcr, Miinster, 1899, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the fire. Behind the hearth 
was the pent4«, or storing-place of the hr^usehold, 
Inhabited or guarded by spirits, the d% peruttes. 
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who together with Vesta represent the material 
vitality of the family (W. Warde Fowler, The 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911, lect, iv.). The protecting door-spirit waa 
Janas ; and in the Janus bifroM in the symbolic 
gate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the liouse-door. The lar was origin- 
ally the presiding spirit, not of the house, bat of 
an allotment, or the Avhole of the land of njfamdux, 
including that on which the house sto^. The 
termmm was the boundary-mark of the land 
belonging to the famdm, or iMepagus (an associa- 
tion of farms and homesteads), and its care was 
inaiked by detailed religious ceremonies. The 
lustratio, or purification, of land, city, etc , was 
carried out by means of a solemn procession accom- 
panied with sacrifice. And, as the ager of the 
city-state had its boundary made sacred by a lua- 
tratio, so the city had its pomarium, or boundary- 
line between the sacred and the profane, like that 
of the farm, within whose limits alone the auspieia 
of the city could be taken. See, further, art. 
Landmarks and Boundariks. 

The earliest Teutonic word for temple means also 
wood, and the primitive shnne of the deity was a 
holy place untouched by human hand, a grove. 
A god may inhabit a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, but the general worship was a forest cnltus, 
its seat a saer&d tree (ef. Tac. Germ. ix.). This is 
not pure nature-woiship, for the gods dwelt in 
these groves, although as yet no walls were built 
or images set up. Among the Saxons and Frisians 
the veneration of groves long survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. At the beginning of the 
11th cent. Bishop Unwan of Bremen had all such 
woods cut down in his diocese, and Grimm {Teutonic 
Mythology, i. 731.) tells us of a holy oak near 
Womieln, Paderbom, to which even in his time 
the neighbouring peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion every year. The earliest temples were built 
on the sit^ of the more ancient trees or groves, 
and, later, Christian churches were erected on the 
same spot, so that the old eacredness did not depart 
from tne place, but merely passed into a higher 
relation. 

LrmATUaa— 8m, btaidei works Mready mentioned, C. 
BUtticher, Der Baunkultus der HflUnen, Berlin, ISMI, 
W. Mannbardt, AnUfce Wald- und F«ldkalte, do. 1876-77; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic XyVuAogv, tr. J. S. Stoll Vbrass, ( vols , 
I^indon, 188t-88; W. W. Baodlssin, Studien rur ««m 
BsltgumgMchiehte, lAipclK, 1876-78 ; J, Wellhauien, Rette 
arabUoken Heidentumi*, B^Un, 1897 , «lao Ijondon, 1911- 
16, jHUsttn ; and the artt Holimus, UAsslBiiia, Pouts ahd 
POSTS, Tabu, Totsmisu. T. DaVIDSON. 

PLAINS INDIANS. — x. Distribution and 
history.— The region that gives a geographical 
name to this group of American Indians is of an 
irregular oblong shape, some 2500 miles from north 
to south and 1000 to 1600 miles from east to west. 
Roughly speaking, the Flams extend from the 
Rio Grande in S W. United States to the 
Saskatchewan River in Canada, and from the 
base of the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg in 
Canada and the Missouri and the Mississippi in 
the United States. Down the long easterly slope 
of this broad stretch of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border these numerous waterways, but the 
country is barren of forests. This was formerly 
the home of over twenty different tribes, belonging 
to six different linguistic stocks. They were as 
follows : 

(1) AlgonqoUn : Arapaho, Blackfeet (or Slkslka), Cheyenne, 
and Otm ,* (S) Athapascan : Apache ; (8) Oaddoan ■ Arlkara and 
Pawnee ; ( 4 ) Kiowan : Kiowa , (5) Shoehonean : Oomanohe ; (6) 
Siouan: Assiniboin. Crow (or Abaaroka), Dakota, Hldatsa, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mandan, Miwoarl, Omaha, Osage, Otoe, Ponca, 
and Quapa. 

To and fro over the wide Plains formerly moved 
vast herds of buffalo, which gave aonndant food 


and furnished the Indians with pelts for clothing 
as well as covering for their tents. The tribes 
regarded these animals as specially provided for 
the sustenance and welfare of the native people, 
and this gift was gratefully recognized in their 
regions ntes. 

The Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by the buifalo herds. Some of the tribes 
had come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, whCre the game, although plentiful, was 
more oruless difficult to secure; others had oonie 
up from the south for similar reasons After the 
settlement of the white colonists on the Atlantic 
coast ^new force was felt over the land. A 
graduardisplacement of the native tribes formerly 
dwelling on the eastern littoral and its streams 
began and went on increasing, until it was felt ea 
a westward pressure up to the eastern border ol 
the Plains. This steady displacement, added to 
the influenoe of the white traders, the adventurers, 
and the ‘opening up of the country,’ brought to 
the Indians new diseases, intoxicants, and many 
other evils which greatly reduced their number. 

The horse reached the Plains with the expetlition 
of Coronado in 1641. Later, strays multiplied 
rapidly, and finally formed the herds of wild 
horses that became the principal source of the 
Indian supply. What tribe introduced them on 
the Plains and used them for hunting i.s not 
known, but they were first met by tribes of the 
Siouan stock, among the Comanche, ulio were 
famous for their horsemanship, and from that 
tnbe knowledge was obtained of the use and care 
of the horse. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it introduced a new species 
of property, changed social customs, and fed to 
foraging expeditions and to wars. 

Although the Plains was never a peaceful 
country, the changing conditions increased its 
turbulence until it became a great battle-field as 
well as a hunting- CToun<l. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received came 
during the first decades of the latter half of the 
19th cent., when, in the interests of tiade, the 
buffalo were slaughtered by the thousand, until 
within a few years they were practically extinct. 
What that catastrophe meant to the Indian it is 
difficult for one of our race fully to a])pr^ciate. 
The present writer can never forget the occasion, 
some thirty years ago, when its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The egred OmAh* keemr of the sacred rltea that Inaugurated 
the annual tribal buffalo-hunt consented to recite the rituals, 
for historic iireservation ; be stood alone in his iittie cabin 
before the graphopbone to voice tor the last time the words 
that told of the birth of the buffalo-herds When he came to 
the promise given by Wakonda, in answer to man’s appeal, that 
tbs herds should come to the people from all directions, the 
tears rolled down his withered cheeks as he aobbingly mur- 
mured . ' Not now, not now 1 ’ To him, Wakonda had abandoned 
the Indian and the world bad become desolate. 

The old man did not long survive this recital 

3. Reli^ous and aocial ideas. — The social 
organization and religious ceremonials of the 
Plains Indians varied in a number of particulars. 
Those tribes belonging to the Algonquian lin^istic 
stock had formerly dwelt under s^entary and a^i- 
oultural conditions, and many of the habits then 
formed were lost under the stress of hunting ; ^he 
binding force of a close social or^nization also gave 
way, with the result that religious rites and social 
customs were modified. With the affilialGd 
Arapaho and Cheyenne tribes the * Sun -dance* 
became the principal ceremony of the people. 
This composite rite spread to some tribes of the 
Siouai^ linguistic stoeic. It waa not directly con- 
nected with the worship of the sun, as its name 
might imply. It is true that the ‘dancer’ turned 
U^Wards tne son, but it was viewed as a symbol of 
the nnseen Power that had granted the player of 
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the dancer— usually a supplication for the recovery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
be proved bv the suppliant going through the 
torture of the Sun-dance. The Sun-dance wit- 
nessed by the writer in 1882 was the fulfilment of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might be 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
altruistic teaching in this seemingly barbarous 
rite.^ 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere- 
monial connected with four sacred ai.ows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, w'nch was 
related to the teaching of the sanctity of life 
within the tribe. Little is known of this rite, as 
no one having any white blood has e^r b^n 
allowed to witness it. See art. Cheyennk. 

The tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stock had 
Ipng been familiar with the cultivation of the 
maize which figured in their tribal rites. These 
wei e elaborate, and presented phases of anthropo- 
morphism that were not met with elsewheie. 

The tribes of the Siouan linguistic stock dwelt 
on the eastern border of the Plains, along the 
banks of the Miasoun River and the lower part of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
people lived m villages and cultivated maize, 
beans, and a few other plants ; tliey went out to 
hunt buffalo and other game, returning home with 
their supply of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent, these tribes came into touch with French 
traders from the south, by way of the Mississippi, 
and across country to the north and east from tne 
lakes and the St. Lawrence River. With the 
influx of wares durmg the I8th and 19th centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of implements and weapons from 
stone, bone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under these influences hunting grew 
to be more or loss a mercantile pursuit, ana the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their power. 

Durmg the latter half of the 19th cent, the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
close hardly a tribe was practising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire country was under the control of the white 
race, railroads stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains were no barriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modem methods of land cultivation, so 
that the old life parsed for ever out of sight. The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wholly obliterated ; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere external pressure. What those beliefs 
were has assumed new importance to the student 
of the development of the mind and thought of man 
while under the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door people \mo for generations 
have Jived on intimate relations with an unmodified 
environment. All animals pursued their own 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the plants 
were undisturbed in their manner of CTOwth ; there 
were no highways to bieak the wide expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span the streams. There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur- 
.wrandiugs It is difficult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master- hand of man or of his 
permanent occupancy. It was amid such untouchesd, 
unforced conditions that the American* Indian 
attentively watched the various phases of life 
about him and pondered upon what he saw. 

1 For a doacription of the Sun-dance tee art. Philush, | a. 


Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
forces were employed to reproduce and so to per- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun was needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the union of the two, sky and earth, 
was life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these two opposites he projected human relations 
and made them, to a degree, anthropomorphic ; 
the sky became masculine, the earth feminine. 
Finally, by thinking along these lines, as his 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive of tlie cosmos 
as a unit, permeated with the same life force of 
which he was conscious within himself — a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and water the power 
of growth ami of movement, to man not only las 
physical capacities but the ability to think, to 
will, to brmg to pass. This unseen, undying, 
unifying force is called by the Omaha and cognate 
tribes Wakonda. Through Wakonda all things 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdependent. Consequently, natuie 
stood to the Indian as the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
which man was an integral part. I’o this order he 
turned for guidance when establishing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
individually and socially, safety and continuou‘> 
life. 

Finding himself to be one of a wide- reaching 
cosmic family, the Omaha (and his cognates) planned 
the tribal organization upon tiie type of that family. 
The people were divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the sky, the other the earth. 
Each section was composed of a number of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning ‘village.’ 
(These are spoken of by our students as ‘ clans ^ or 
‘gentes.’) Each village stood for some one of 
th^e forms of life seen in Wakonda’s mstituted 
order. The sky was the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the winds, and the storm-cloud with its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section was committed something regarded as 
symbolic of one of these manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
closely alli^ to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symliolic of one of these manifestations 
of life. In this way the tnbal organization ainieil 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordained by 
Wakonda, and was primanl y religious m character, 
and secondarily political in its function. The 
tribal rites were instituted to emphasize that 
which the tnbal organization nortrayed, and to 
provide means by which the people should together 
acknowledge the order maugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man was a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, as well as 
the symbols committed to their keeping, so that 
the people, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice appealed to the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A few words are necessary regaidmg the sym- 
bolic objects committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable misconception of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Each village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these symbols. The term by which it was 
designated in the Omaha language meant * that by 
which they make themselves known as a people.’ 
It is to this oWect that the term ‘totem’ has 
been applied. The symbol, representing, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in the sky or on the 
eaitli, as created by Wakonda, liaa a sacred 
significance to the people of the village and held 
I the central place in their ceremonies. It bound 
I the people together by a sacred tie, rjiade them 
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dUtinotive among the other villages, and was a 
link between them and the invisible Wakonda. 
The symbol belon^ng to a village was alwavs 
metapnorically remrred to in the name of the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
given to every child bom within the village. The 
B3rmbol might be an animal {e.g., the buffalo) or a 
force (e.g., the wind), and the people might 1^ 
spoken of by the name of the symbol of their 
v^lage (e.g., the buffalo people, or the wind people). 
This form of speech never meant to imply that 
the people were descended from the buffalo or any 
other symbolic object. Certain articles were 
legardea as associated with the different symbols ; 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the people of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol. 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatic acts, the recitation of rituals, 
and the singing of ritualistic son^. In these are 
embodied tne myths setting fortli the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The stories, 
symbols, and metaphors are often highly imagina- 
tive and not infrequently touclied with poetic feel- 
ing. These formed a nimbus about the rites that 
both illuminated and made elusive their meaning. 

Ill the tribal rites can be traced the gropings of 
the Indian’s mind to find that jiower, greater than 
man, which was the source of visible nature, to 
discover a way for man to appioach it and receive 
help from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
activities that were everywhere apparent. The 
religious and social ideas developed through this 
search, extending tin ough generations, as evidenced 
in the rituals, were gradually evolved and formu- 
lated in the tribal ntes, wherein were clearly set 
forth the importance of the perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition that Wakonda is ever 
present in all things that surround man. 

There were no specially designated persons in the 
tribe whose duty was to teach religion or ethics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandments 
as to the beliefs or actions. Religious and ethical 
teachings were embedded in the tribal and other 
rites. I'he duty of explanation and instruction 
to the laity, concerning the meaning and the 
teaching of these rites, devolved on the thoughtful 
elders of the trilie, who generally belonged to 
those elimble for the office of keeper and who 
formed a kind of hereditary priesthood. I 

3. Wakonda. — The term wakonda is not modern 
and does not lend itselff to analysis. It is distinct, 
from the word meaning ‘spiiit’ and has nothing 
in common with it. Wakonda is not a synonym 
of ‘ Great Spirit,’ of nature, or of an objective god, 
a being apai t from nature. It is difficult to formu- 
late the native idea expiessed in this word. The 
Euiopean mind demands a kind of intellectual 
ciystallization of conceptions which is not essential 
to the Indian and which, when attempted, is apt 
to modify the oiiginal meaning. Wakonda stands 
for the mysteiious life-power peimeatingall natural 
forms and forces and all phases of rnairs conscious 
life. 'I'he idea of wakonda is therefore funda- 
mental to the Indian’s relation to nature and to 
all living forms, including man. While the con- 
ception of wakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthropomorphic attributes were ascrib^ to it, 
approximating to a kind of personality. Besides 
tne insistence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involving pity and compassion, 
as shown in certain rites. All experiences of life 
were directed by wakonda — a belief that led to a 
kind of fatalism. 

Litrbatvbb.— ir,4/ (a Bull. SO BE [1907-101); J Mooney, 

' Calendar Hist, of the Kiowa Indians,' 17 RBEW 11898], pt 1, 
p 14111, 'The Ghost- Dance Religion ’ U BBEiV [1890], pt 2; 
A. C Fletcljer, ‘The Hako,’ tS RBEW [1904]^ pt 2, A C 
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PLANTS.— See Trees and Plants. 

PLATO AND PLATONISM. -I. Life.- 

Aiistocles, known always in after life as Plato 
(nxdrwr), was bom at Athens (or, as some say, at 
A5gina) oA 26th or 27th May 427 B.c. (or, as some 
^y> 6tfirx>r 6th June 428 B.C.). He w'as veil boi4i, 
Ills father, Ariston, being of the family of Codrus, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Potone, of that of 
Solon ;the was well bred ; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and he performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
asnirations — dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proba- 
bility he looked foiward to a political career. 
Having been in early years introduced to the 
Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus, he became 
acquainted alwut 407 with Socrates, and hence- 
forward was one of his ‘ familiars ’ or ‘ associates ’ 
(iratpoi). Presumably Plato shared Sociates’ 
political unorthodoxy ; that is to say, lie was 
a ‘moderate’ of the type of Therameiies, and, 
whilst he had no sympathy with Cntias and the 
extreme oligarchs, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘ unmixed democracy.’ Accordinglv, he was 
one of those Socratics who, on the death of their 
master in 399, withdrew from Athens and found 
a refuge with Eucleides at Megara. It is jiossiblo 
that Plato returned to Athens m or about 394. 
Then came a time of travel, when he is said to 
have visited Egypt, Cyrene, Magna Gieecia, and 
Sicily. At Syracuse he made acquaintance with 
Dion, and with Dion’s brother-in-law, the ‘tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Elder. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking offence at remarks made by Plato about 
the ethics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver- 
ing Plato to one Polhs, a Spartan diplomatist; 
that Pollis sold Plato in the maiket-place of 
yEgina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Annicens of ('yrene bought him and 
set him free; that Plato’s friends pioposed to 
repay to Annicens the sum which lie had ex- 
pended ; and that, when Annicens declmei^ their 
offer, the money was spent in the pui chase of tlie 
garden of Acaaemus. Whatever may be thought 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 387, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Academus and afterwards m the 
garden hard by, the school known hencefoi ward to 
all time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
taught, and wrote. It may be conjectured that in 
the earlier days of the Acewiemy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, but also gave personal 
instruction to his abler pupils, using liis written 
dialogues as texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that he shared the common life of the school. 
But there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
Avere few and far between. In 367 he made a 
second journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of an ideal pohtiy 
governed by a phuosopber-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in 361, having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of Dionysius with his uncle, Didn, 
conspicuously unsuccessful. Plato died at Athens 

X. Writings. — In the age of the emperor 
Tiberius the grammarian Thrasylus framed a 
canon of Plato’s writings, and included in it the 
Apology of Socrates, which purports to repiesent 
the^lnpremeditated defence addressed by Socrates 
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to his judges ; the Epistles, a collection of letters 
supposed to have been written by Plato to hi# 
friends; and 34 dialogues on philosophical sub* 
jects. There has been, and there stul is, con- 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all 
are genuine, others that some, and in particular 
vii. and viii., are genuine, and others again {with 
whom the present wiitei’ranges himself) that all 
are spurious. Doubts have been rais^ about 
certain of the 34 dialogues ; but no serious critic 
of the present day questions any of the Inore con- 
siderable of them. It is easy to see wW Plato 
gave to his writings a conversational form, 
^crates had held that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather than inculcate and do^ynatize, 
and had therefore preferred spoken to written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex- 
{gisition. Plato accepted his master’s principle ; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his example 
so far as to make use of writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversation. In most of 
the dialogues Socrates is the chief speaker ; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealized Socrates, who has 
an uibanity foreign to the Socrates of history, 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour with a philosophical agnostic. In the 
Parmenides Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Timceus he 
retires into the background ; and in the Laws he 
does not appeal. The <lialogues dilFcr in structuie, 
inasmuch as the conversation is sometimes written 
down in the words of the supposed interlocutors ; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discussion or has been present at it ; once 
18 leported by X, who heard the story from Y ; 
and once is reported by X, who heaid it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They dilFer also in liteiary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
dramatic ; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are upon occasion great stretches of con- 
tinuous discouise; and in particular there are 
imaginative interludes called myths (fiOdot), which, 
making no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, where experience fails, to fill a g^ by pro- 
visional hypotheses {Ph(edo, 114 D). Thus, the 
making ami the maintenance of the universe, pi e- 
histonc society, the day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically desciibed. In a word, 
the myth is a profession of faith The intro- 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the description of the last hours of tSocrates in 
the Phcedo are the very perfection of continuous 
narrative The style is always the best possible 
for the occasion ; for Platons harp has many 
strings. 

3. The grouping of the dialogues.— Assuming 
tliat, when Plato began to write, flie fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac- 
cordingly the order of the principal writings was 
determined W the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleierniacher,* the father of the 
modern study of Platonism, recognized three 
groups of dialogues : elementary, transitional, 
and constructive The Phcedrus, he thought, was 
the earliest of the dialogues; the Republic, the 
Timceus, the Critias, and the 2/aia« weie the latest. 

the other hand, K. F. Hermann,® denying that 
the system came into existence full-grown, saw in 
the several dialogues the results ana the evidence 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
three periods of his literary activity : (1) the years 

1 Platons Werke, Berlin, 1866-62, 1 . 1 32-36. 

a OeschiehU und System der platoimchsn PhUosophiSnjpit. I. 
(do. 1889) p. 884, etc. 


immediately followiim the death of Socrates ; (2) 
the residence at Angara ; and (3) the years 
387-347. Subsequent inquirers, however much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the whole to agree in accepting 
his principle of interpretation. 

It will be convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in which the critics are agreed ; secondly, 
the principal points in which they differ. The 
critics are for the most part agreed in recogniz- 
ing a group of dialogues in which Plato, despite 
certain differences of nomenclature and method, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 

S oint : and it is obvious to assign these to an early 
ate. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modern scholarship readily assents, 
adding that the Timceus and the Crxtias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it is 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues which 
are critical or educational methods — Protagoias, 
Gorgias, Phcedrus, Euthydemus, Symvosium, and 
Mono — preceded the Republic, in whicn Plato pro- 
pounds his own educational theory. Thus far 
theie is little disagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy about certain dialogues which 
have been described as ‘dialectical” or ‘pro- 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides, the Phtleous, 
the Thecetetus, the Sojihist, and the Politicus, and 
about their relation to the Republic, some legard- 
ing them as dialectical exeicises preparatory to 
the dogmatic teaching of that gieat dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Republic, reasoned ciiticism of its meta- 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted system. The present 
! writer, who holds that the nve dialogues called 
I dialectical or professorial look back to the Phcedo 
and the Republic, forward to the Tima-us, and 
together with the Timceus represent Plato’s philo- 
sophical maturity, would arrange the principal 
dialogues in five groups corresponding to suc- 
cessive stages in Plato’s intellectual development, 
namely* (1) Socratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) Republic, Pha’do, Cratulus, (4) pro- 
fessoiial dialogues, Pai riicmdes, Philcbus, TheaS’ 
tetus, Sophist, Politmis, together with Timceus, 
(6) Laios. An attempt must now be made to 
characterize these several stages of Plato’s intel- 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialomies illustiate and elucidate them. 

4 The five stages of Plato’s intellectual de- 
velopment.— (1) 'Ifie Socrgtu' dialogues —About 
the iiuddle of the 5th cent., say 450 B C., the 
philosophers who sought knowdedgo for its own 
sake were faced and battled by thiee questions 
(rt) What is being? (b) What is knowledge’ (c) 
What 18 predication ? ; and, for the moment, philo- 
sophical inquiry seemed to be at a standstill. 
Democritus indeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony ; 
ana, towards the end of the century, the neo- 
Heracleitenu Cratylus, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be peiceived, 
looked to etymology for evulenco of something 
permanent undei lying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus oelonged to the 
post, and the etymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itseli. Acooidingly, in the 
latter half of the 5th cent (450-4(W) the main 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intellectual 
aspirations of central Greece found expiession for 
the most part in humanism — that is to say, the 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
humanism of Socrates. Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleitean flux had made him a philosophical 
agnostic ; for, even in early days, he must have 
recogniz^ the futility of (Jratyius’s etymological 
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theoi^. He was then ready to receive and 
assiimlate the positivism of Socrates ; and for 
a time he found a refuge in dialectical theory and 
practice. But, whereas Socrates had seen in the 
study of ethical consistency a sufficient occupation 
for his energies and had rested in it, Plato, taking 
his departure from the logic of consistency, pro- 
ceeded to build upon it, first, a philosophy, 
secondly, a science, and, thirdly, a sociolo^. 
Moral error, Socrates had thought, is largely due 
to the misapplication of general terms which, once 
affixed to a person or an act — possibly in a moment 
of passion or prejudice — stand in the way of a 
sober and serious judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and action, 
Socrates spent his life in seeking, and helping 
others to seek, ‘ the what,’ or the definition, ot the 
words by which the moral quality of actions is 
describeu. This statement of the aim which 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describes 
the end which Plato proposed to himself in the 
Socratic dialogues of his first period. But Socrates 
had talked, and Plato wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, who talked, having satisfied 
himself that the fXeyxor, or cross-examination, 
had made the heaier aware of his ignorance, 
might, and did, point the way to a definition, 
Plato, who wrote, if he was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctio stimulus, was obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

B.g , in the Kuthyphro Socrates invites his interlocutor to 
define ‘ piety ’ or ‘ holiness ' At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates tneaus by a definition. Socrates 
explains Then Euthyphro propounds in succession several 
definitions, and Socrates shows their tnsuificiency. Avain and 
again confuted, hut in no wise abashed, Euthyphro pleads an 
enifagemotit, and the dialogue ends U'e may perhaps con- 
jecture that Plato intends to define pletv or holiness as ‘that 
part of Justice which is concerned ivitn the service of the 

? rods’ , but, in order that the reader may be comi>elled to think 
or himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result 

The Platonic dialogue of this period is, then, an 
exercise in Socratic dialectic; but, whereas the 
de'itructive process is set out at length, the con- 
structive process is left to be supplied by the 
reader. Contrariwise, Xenophon, who, being 
apologist rather than educator, cares little for 
the (\e-yxof, and is chietly anxious to justify his 
master’s morality, neglects the destructive process 
and dwells upon the constructive results. Besides 
the Euthyphro (piet;j), the Charmides (tem- 
perance), the Laches (couiage), the Lysxs (friend- 
ship), and the llvppias Maior (beauty) are char- 
acteristic dialogues of the fiist or Socratic period. 
Ill this period Plato uses the terms ‘form ’ (elSos) and 
‘idea’ (/5^a) to mean the characteristic or char- 
acteristics included in a Socratic definition, t.e. 

' the one in the many,’ the element common to a 
plurality of things which we propose to call by the 
same name. But, inasmuch as the Socratic defini- 
tion of a term of inoiality or art does not presume, 
either in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- 
resjionding to it, the ‘ form ’ or ‘ idea ’ has no 
separate existence, it is not rt. In this 

stage, then, the forms or ideas are moral and 
sestuetic concepts framed by the individual in order 
that he may be consistent m thought, word, and 
deed, and that he and his interlocutor may not 
misunderstand one another. 

(2) The cdwational dialogues . — The dialogues of 
the second peiiod show a notable advance upon 
the dialogues of the first both in their style and in 
their doctiine: in their style, for they are more 
complex, more literary, and more dramatic; and 
m their doctrine, for Socrates, the protagonist, 
propounds doctrines unknown to the Socrates of 
history, the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates 


of Plato’s Socratic writings. These dialoraes are 
primarily concerned with the criticism of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education Thus 
the Protagoras brinn the educational methods of 
Protagoras and the Sophists face to face with the 
educational method of Socrates ; the Oorgias and 
the Phasdrus deal respectively with the moral and 
intellectual aspects of «the forensic ihetorio of 
Goigias and the political rhetoric of Isocrates ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
who, desjlising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator ; the Euthp- 
aemua &ricature8 the contemporary eristic; and 
all these dialogues, together with the Symposium, 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratic 
dialectic to the current sophistries, show a mowing 
consciousness of its limitations and insufficienev. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, sureljf 
it should have for its basis, not personal consis- 
tency, but objective truth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found ’ Not in objects of sense, which are 
confessedly imperfect, but in the type or form 
with which we instinctively compare them. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill : ^ 

* All the objects ot sense are that which they are, in only an 
Imperfect manner, and sugeest to the mind a type of what 
they are, far more perfect than themselves , a “ soiiiethinsr far 
more deeply interfused,” which e} e has not seen nor oar heard, 
but of which that which can be seen or heard is an imperfect 
and often very distant resemblance. . . What, then, could bo 

more natural than to regard the types as real objects concealed 
from Ben>ie, but cognisable directly by the mind ? The self- 

beautiful, the self-good, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal is to the actual, but united in themselves 
the separate perfections of all the various kinds of beauty and 
goodness— must not they be realities In a far higher sense than 
the particulars which are within sensible cognisance? particu- 
lars which indeed are not realities for there Is no particular 
good or beautiful or Just thing, which Is not, in some case that 
may be supposed, unjust, evil, and unbeautiful.' 

This paragraph is not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summary of Plato’s 
theory of ideas; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative speculation out of 
which that theory was afterwards to grow ; t.e. as 
a description of the process by which Plato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eternal, immut- 
able, perfect, whereof peiishable, mutable, imper- 
fect things are, in the language of Goethe, no more 
than ‘ likenesses ’ 

^ For the exposition of this imaginative specula- 
tion m its primitive and jioetical form the Phoed- 
rus and the Symposium are all-iniportant. Theie 
are, we are told in the Phwdrus (247-260), certain 
real existences (<5 vtw» tfvTa), such as self-justice, 
self -temperance, self-knowledge, of whose tran- 
scendental perfection, revealed to us in a previous 
existence, we are reminded by their imperfect 
earthly counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
ledge wiien we are fuither told in the Symposium 
(210 Aft'.) that tlie lover of beauty rises from the 
sight of persons, souls, and institutions, which are 
imperfectly beautiful, through the corresponding 
universal or Socratic definition, to the knowledge 
of the eternally existent self-lieautiful {aiirb 3 t<rri 
KoXbv). In a word, Plato piwtulates really existent 
unities, of which unities phenomenal pluralities are 
imperfect likenesses, and supposes the really exist- 
ent unities to become known to us, through Socratic 
dehnitions, by means of reminiscence (dydfiyysit)^ 
But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
perfectly beautiful particular is related to the per- 
feet self-beautiful ; nor does he define the centealM 
of the world of ideas. In this second period, then, 
the forms or ideas are moral and mstnetio unities, 
eternal, substantial, separately existent; but we 
ar^not fold how their particulars participate in 
them, nor what the things are which have ideas 
corresponding to them. 

^■Dtissrtationi and Diseusstons London. 1897, ill. 848. 
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(3) Thi earlier theory of And now, in a 

third period, taking hiH departure from the rudi- 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theory 
which shall afford answers to the three great 
questions, What is being?. What is knowledge?. 
What is predication ? This systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, rnay be summed up in four 
propositions — a fundamental proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamen^l proposi- 
^on is the proposition already indicated in the 

E oetical speculation of the second peiiod, and 
enceforward steadfastly maintains ; beside | 
pluralities of phenomena, transient, mutable, im- 
perfect, which become, and are objects of tipinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
whicli really exist, and are objects of knowledge, 
tfhe supplementary articles which convert the 
poetry of the Phmlrus and the Symposium into 
the pliiloHophy of the Eepublic, the Phcedo, and 
the Cratylus are : (a) wherever a plurality of par- 
ticulars are called by the same name, there is a 
corresponding idea or form {Republic, 696 A ; cf. 
Phiedo, 65 D) ; thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of gooii, just, beautiful, but also of bad, uniust, 
unbeautiful ; of chairs and tables ; of fever ; of hot 
and cold ; iii short, of every common term ; (6) it 
IB the presence, immanence, communion {irapowrla, 
KOLPwvla.) of the form or idea in the particular— or, 
in oMier words, it is the particular’s participation 
in the idea — that makes particulars what 
the^ are {Phcedo, 100 D j cf. Republic, 476) ; that 
is to say, a thing is beautiful because the idea of 
beauty is present in it ; a thing is unbeautiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it ; a 
thing is both beautiful and unbeautiful because 
both the ideas are present in it; (c) foremost of 
tlie ideas is the idea of good. 

‘ For, ’ s Soora tea (Republic, 609 B), ' Just as the sun fumishea 
to the objects of sight not only their capacitj' for being seen, 
but also their generationj growth, and nutrition, even so the 
objects of knowledge derive from the good not only their cap- 
acity for being known, hut also their existence and their reality, 
though the good is not realitv, and is on the other side of it, 
transcending it in majesty and powei ' 

y, ith tlie help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition becomes a theory of 
being, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of pre- 
dica^n. It 18 a theory or being inasmuch a.s the 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowledge inasmuch as in the Republic (vi. ad 
fin.) Plato hopes to ascend from observed particu- 
lars through Socratio dehnitions to a definition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of things into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a theory of predication inasmuch 
at it affords or seems to afford an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely perplexed 
Plato’s contemporaries and for the moment himself. 
For, whexeas the pioposition ‘ Likes cannot be un- 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of all [dedication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the unities like and unlike cannot be 
affirmed tlie one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike in the sense that 
the ideas of like and unlike are simultaneously 
present in it. That this was the origin of the 
hypothesis of the particular’s participation {/U0«(ts) 
in the idea is plainly affirmed in the Parmenides ; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
'fHpuhTic, he was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were speedily to prove 
fatal to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of wicow.— Plato’s founth 
period, tin which his philosophy reached *it8 con- 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialogues, of which three — Parmenides, Philel^, 
and Timoius-^axe chiefly ontological, and thiee — 


Thetetetus, Sophist, and Pohticus, or Statesman — 
are chiefly logical. In all of these, unmistakable 
references to uie Republic and the Pheedo show tfiat 
Plato has now finally renounced the supplementary 
articles of the earner theory of ideas ; hut the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
spicuous in the Parmenides and the Philehua, 
which may be placed respectively first and second 
at the beginning of the senes. The Theoetetus, the 
Sophist, and the Pohticus, which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the reconstruction of the system, naturally fofiow ; 
cf. Anstotle’s statement (metaphysics, A. vi.) that 
Plato’s theory of ideas, i.e. the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. The series 
ends with the Ttmeeus, which, if it does not formu- 
late a dogmatic ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what R. 1), Archer Hind has w ell 
called ‘a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues something must now he said. 

In the Parmenides Plato takes up again the pro- 
osition ‘ Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes liKe.’ 
ocrates, a meie stnplmg, disputes Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that tiie same thing may be 
at once like and unlike by reason of the immanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in other 
words, by reason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, lie attempts to dis- 
pose of the contemporary paradox of predication 
by an appeal to the characteristic doctrine of the 
Republic and the Pheedo. HeroujHiu Parmenides — 
not the Parmenides of history, hut an anachronistic 
Parnaenides ; m fact, Plato himself in the fullness 
of his powers — intervenes, and shows (a) that, 
whereas by assumption the idea is a unity (for 
otherwise the difficulties which beset the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
are called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their common participation m it, tlie unity of the 
immanent idea is saciificed, either by multiplica- 
tion or by division, m the world or sense (Pai • 
menides, 130 E ft’. ) ; (6) that, if without participation 
in the idea there is no predication, the unity of 
the idea is sacrificed in the world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and tlie idea of man are both called 
man, and by assumption this common predication 
implies the existence of a secondary idea of man, 
and so on ad injinxtum (131 E, 132 D) ; (c) that the 
theory of the Republic and the Pheedo does not 
explain how the idea, which is a unity, can be tlie 
subject of predication ; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not*a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (129C, E) ; (rf) that the dogma 
‘ Every common term has an idea coTxespomhng to 
it’ conflicts with the theory of the idea’s perfection 
(130 C); (e) that, while without ideas there can be 
no knowledge, the unconditioned idea can no more 
beappiehended by man than the conditioned pheno- 
menon can he apprehended by God ( 134 A 11’. ). That 
IS to say, the tneoiy of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time hod sought to explain the sup 
[Kised paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another paradox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many particulars ; and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction or the theory of being, to provide a 
new solution of the paradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relations are con- 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of the other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate his own doctrine 
of the existence of the one ; but he extends the 
BooTO of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many >v hether 
that one or that many is supposed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antitJiesis was understood 
by himself and by Zeno, hut also as it was inter- 
preted by i^ieir successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself both in his earlier theory and in his 
later. In the course of the inquiry the antithesis 
of the one and the others, i.e. of the one thing and 
its many attributions, is brought before us in eight 
hypotheses ; and in each case we ask ourselves, 
How does this particular hyiKithesis deal with the 
paradox of likeness and unlikeness ? Does it recog- 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case cogni- 
tion of some sort is possible? Or does it deny 
these attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock T Tlie eiglit hypotheses and their results 
may l^e briefly stated as follows : 

(i ) If the One is one, that ia to eay, in a strict sense a unity, 
the attributes like and unlike, great and entail, resting ana 
moving, old and young, etc,, cannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation nor opinion 
of it. 

(ii ) If the One participates in existence and, through a finite 
many (a-oAXd), becomes an infinite many (dircioa), diverse predi- 
cates such as like and unlike, etc , can be affirmed and denied 
of tlie One in its relations to itself and to the others , and the 
One can be known, opined, perceived. 

(iii.) If the One is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
manj can be conjoined in the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc , can be affirmed of the others in relation 
to themselves and to one another 

(iv ) If the One is, but, inasmuch as there is no finite plurality 
to mediate between the others and the One, the others are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc , cannot be affirmed of the others 

(v ) If the One is not, i.e. if the One is negatively determined 
by Its otherness from what is, diverse pred^icates such os like 
and unlike may be affirmed about the One and it can be known 

(vi ) If the One is not, i.e if the One is absolutely non-exist- 
ent, diverse predicates cannot be affirmed about it, and It 
cannot be known 

Oil ) If the One is not, and yet there are others— t e things 
other than one another — the others may have the semblance of 
grouping, even if there is no finite plurality to detennine the 
groups, and in this way diverse predicates may be athrmed of 
the phenomenal others, and opinion, though not knowledge, is 
po-wihlc thereof 

(v 111 ) If the One is not, and there Is no semblance of grouping, 
the others being no more than disconnected particulars, diverse 
predicates cannot be affirmed of them 

Now of these eight hypotheses four, namely i., 
IV., vi , viii., give negative results only ; that is to 
say, there can be neitliei predication nor knowledge 
either of the One or of the others as here described 
But («) of the One and the others as conceived m 
n. and iii., where the finite many mediates between 
the unity and infinite plurality, and (6) of the One 
of V., which 18 negatively determined, there may 
be predication and knowledjfe, and (r) vn. permits 
qualified predication and opinion in the region of 
sense. Accordingly, wo shall find that ii, and in. 
aie the foundation of the Phdebiis &nd the Tnnams, 
and that v. and vii. fin4 a place in the three logical 
dialogues, Thecetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, In a 
word, the Parmenides not only rejects the earlier 
theory of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this 18 not all. From the eight hypotheses 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclu-sion : 

‘ Whether One exists or does not exist, both One and the 
others are, and are not, all thiiies In all ways, and appear to 
be, and do not appear to be, all things in all wajs, both in 
relation to themselves and in relation to one another ’ 

This summary of the eight hypotheses is Plato’s 
lesolution of the paradox of liKeness and unhke- 
ness. For he has shown practically in many 
particular instances that, whether we suppose the 
One to be existent or to be non-existent, and how- 
soevei we conceive it, we can affirm and deny, of 
it and of them, in its and their relations to itself 
and to themselves, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike, resting and moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when e affirm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency sucti as Antisthenes 
had supposed ; because what is affirmed or denied 
is always a relation, and the same thing can be 
like in one relation and unlike m another. And 
this resolution of the contemporary difficulty 
carries with it an important corollary ; it is now 
open to us to expunge relations from the list of the 
etiri, and ii: this way to escape, so farfOs relations 


are concerned, from the paradox of the multiplica- 
tion or the division of the idea. Or, if we prefer 
still to recognize efSi; of relations, distinguishing 
between etSii which are Kad' aurd and eiiii which 
are not airh Ka$* airrd, we may relegate etStj of 
relations to the latter class. 

But again, as has beqp said, the Parmenides 
affords hints for reconstruction : (1) the second and 
third hypotheses show that, if exact predication 
and knowledge are to be possible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity and mfinitp 
plurality^ i.e., as is affirmed in the Phdebus, a 
finite number of kinds must needs inteivenc be- 
tween the unity of existence and the infinity of 
particulars ; (2) from the fifth hypothesis we learn 
what 18 shown at length in the Sophist, that a 
member or members of the finite plurality can be 
negatively described ; (3) the seventh hyi)othesi» 
shows that, where there is no finite plurality, 
there may still be a finity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by which inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not knowledge, become possible. It would 
seem, then, that the Parmenides — which .some 
have regarded as a dialectical exercise nrepaia- 
tory to the Republic, and most have dehneiately 
neglected — not only disposes of the earlier doctrine, 
and maps out the later, but also announces that 
withdrawal of ideas of relation which Aristotle 



The work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
menides mconimned in tlie Philebui. Hero Soci ates 
reverts to the question propounded in Republu , vi 
505 A If., What is the summnm bonuvi’’ Is it 
pleasure? Is it intelligence ? This ethical question 
is quickly and summarily dispo-sed of tlie chief 
good of man is a mixea life of intelligence and 
pure pleasure. But a new question, wider in its 
s<*ope, arises out of it and takes its place What 
18 it that makes the mixed life, or anything else, 
good? In the Republic and the Phfcdo I’lato had 
made answei : ‘ A thing is good liocause, side by 
side with the constitutive idea, the idea of gooa, 
the avrb iya66v, is pre.sent in it.’ But in the 
interval the theory of the immanent idea has been 
discredited, and now in the Phdebus westait anew 
from the dogma foieshadowed in the second and 
third hypotheses of the Parmenides . ‘ All 
which are or exist in our uni\orse are combinations 
of finity [vlpas), and mdefimtp’ {iirtipla) , and we 
call them good or bad according as they approxi- 
mate to, or diverge from, the iripai ^x^^ra, tlieu 
constitutive ideas. Whence it would seem (1) 
that, inasmuch as the particular is good by louson 
of its ajiproximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of the idea of good is no longei le- 
quired to account for the particular’s excellence, 
and (2) that, inasmuch as paiticulais ajiproximate 
to, and diverge from, their respective ideas, the 
particular imitates (/xigtirot) the idea and no longei 
participates in it (geWx'O- Incidentally it appeal s 
that we no longer need ideas of ‘ hot and ‘cold,’ 
inasmuch as these qualities are divergences from 
an indifference point which is neithei the one noi 
the other. 

The Thecetetvis, the Sophist, and the Statesman 
are a trilogy, not only in the sense that the con- 
versation begun in the first of the thiee is continual 
in the other two, but also inasmuch as the Sophist 
and the Statestnan, though ostensibly they discuss 
a new question, Are sophist, statesmah, anlT 
philosopher one, two, or three?, resume and dis- 
pose of the q^uestion left unanswered in the Them- 
Mua, What is knowledge ? 

AccoiUin^ to Aristotle (Met. A. vi. 967‘ 32), 
Plato, who m early years had been the pupil of the 
Hc^acleitean Cratylus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, ‘All sensibles ore in 
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flux and therefore cannot be known/ whence he 
inferred the existence of things other than sensibles, 
and these things he called ^orms or ideas. The 
Theastetus is Plato’s justification of the Heracleitean 
principle; and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
formulate, at any rate the way to it is made 
lain. Knowledge, we fipd, is not sensation, which 
as sensibles for its object ; nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment about sensibles ; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, ^ocratic or 
otherwise. Hence, if there is to be any Knowledge 
—and Plato does not despair— there musttie things 
other than sensibles, and such are the ideaa, which, 
in the second and third hypotheses of Aie Par- 
menides, mediate between the unity of b^ng and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Sophist and the Statesman the inter- 
locutors of the Thecetetus together with an Eleatic 
stranger, who now appears for the first time, 
discuss the question, ‘Are sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or three ? ’, and come to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our search for 
the sophist we stumble upon the philosopher 
(263 C); and it is therefore unneccssaiy eithei to 
suppose that a dialogue about ‘the pnilosonher’ 
was planned but remained unwritten, or to nnd a 
‘ philosopher ’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, the definition of the nhilosophei 
carries witn it a definition of knowledge, and in 
this way tlie Sophist, hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman, resumes the discussion raised 
and dropped in the Thecetetus, and the unity of the 
trilogy IS assured. 

In the search for a definition of ‘ sophist ’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘ in violation of the 
principle of our father Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent (M <!v) thus becomes 
necessary ; and, as in the Parmenides the investiga- 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
which is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the ent also. In the investiga- 
tion of the two taken together the following ais- 
coveries are made ; ( 1 ) beside ai)r4 ko. 0' aink etdij, 
which are incommunicable, incapable of being pre- 
dica^d of one another, there are yivrf or etdrj, not 
airk sad' ai/ri, which communicate, some within 
nanow limits, others generally but not universally, 
such as ‘rest’ (cTkais) and motion {Kivr)<Ti^), and 
others, again, univei sally, namely ent {6v), same 
(rairrSv), other (Odrepov) ; (2) theie is no avrk KaO' 
avrb fidos of sophist ; (3) the function of dialectic 
18 classification according to kinds (rb nark ytvr) 
Siaip€iaOai), whereby we are preserved from thinking 
that which is the same diAerent or that which is 
diflerent the same ; and he who can thus classify 
IS the philosopher whom we seek ; (4) ent {6i>) and 
non-ent (fi^ 6v) are intercommunicable, if by non- 
ent we mean, not that which is contrary {ivavrlov) 
to ent, but that which is diflerent {(repay) from it, 
and accordingly pi) ptya and p-h xaXby may be as 
truly existent as p(ya and xaXdy (cf. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, and ct. liepublie, v. 
ad jin .) ; (6) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstandings in 
rtgard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated. 

The ^method of division (5ialpt<ris) announced in 
‘the Sophist is developed and illustrated in the 
Statesman {to\itik6s). Division is indeed no new 
thing ; but the use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In the Phtlebus {16B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, thou{fh it has 
often left him stranded : and as early as the 
Phcedrus (263 A) he has employed it in fran|ing 
Socratio definitions with a view to consistency in 
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ther use of debatable terms [kpipiaprir'baipa) such as 
just, unjust ; in other words, in making artificial 
ponps where nature does not give us definite 
kinds. In the Sophist, when we seek definitions of 
dffiraXtevrixi^and aotfnariK-fi, and even m tlie Statesman , 
when the stranger starts upon his inquiry, division 
has no more ambitious aim than bpoKoyLa. But at 
261 Dff, and especially at 266 A ft , we hnd our- 
selves applying it to animal kinds with a vieiv to 
the discovery of incorporeal aink sad' airrk etbij. 
That is to say, Stalpe<ns is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of artificial groups in tlie 
region of dg^icr/Sr^ri^iga, but as a means of ascei 
taming the likenesses and the unlikenesses of 
natiii^s fixities, the airrk Ka$’ airrk etbij. In othei 
words, the natural types, or avrk saO’ airrk eldy, aie 
the proper objects of knowledge, and what can 
be known about them is their mutual lesemblanees 
and differences. And, when it is undei stood that 
the end of bialpeais is now the determination of 
the affinities of dbtf, and not a mere definition 
‘ per genus et difierentias ’ of a single elSos, ceitain 
precepts here added and exemi>lilied become foi 
the first time intelligible. E.g , the longer dicho- 
tomy IS, as such, the better, because we obtain by 
it fuller information about an imaTijrby. We Jiave 
then here the foundation of the classificatory 
science which was foi a time to play so great a pait 
in the Academy. The latter pait of the dialogue 
prepaiesthe way for the reconstituted sociology of 
rlato’s fifth period. 

The Timceus vs the keystone of the later tlieoiy 
of ideas. Here, m a cosmogonical myth, Plato 
shows that the universe, as ^ve know it under con- 
ditions of time and space, may be conceived as 
the thoughts of universal mind togethei with the 
thoughts of those thoughts. The ideas aie the 
thoughts of God (yo^para dead), or, in other mokN, 
the laws of universal mind’s thinking. But, 
whereas univei sal mind, the subiect, thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks those thoughts, 
its objects, in space ; and, in so far as it thinks 
them under spacial conditions, it thinks them 
in terms of ceitain regulai geometrical figures— 
pyramid, octahedion, eikosahcdron, cube — and 
these legular geometrical ligures are respetti\ely 
the ideas of hie, air, Avater, eaith, the elements 
which go to make (a) the body of the univei se, (b) the 
bodies of the stais, which are the hrst-hoin thought.s 
of creative mind, and (c) the Ixidies of the animals 
and vegetables, winch creative mind thinks, not 
directly as it thinks thS stais, but indirectly 
through the minds of the stars, its first- boni 
thoughts; and, whereas God, oi mind, thecieatoi, 
thinks humanity or caninity, as an eteinal unity, 
the stais, llis hrst-born tlioughts, when they think 
humanity or caninity corporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unitj", but 
as a transient plurality. Thus paiticulai men oi 
dogs are, as it weie, reflexions of the idea of man oi 
dog, invested with bodily form under conditions of 
tune and space; and in this way, m virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘ that which superior mind lonceives 
as a subjective thought is perceived by inferior 
mind, how'ever imperfectly, ns an objective thing,’ 
Plato IS able to show, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And these results carry 
with them an important corollary. If particulai 
men and particular dogs owe their respective 
existences to eternal, immutable ideas of man and 
dog, it should be po.s8ible for us — even if we cannot 
apprehend those ideas — to study by the method of 
division {btalpecrit) announced in the Sophist and the 
Statesman the boddy resemblances and diflerences 
of natural kinds. In a word, the proper function 
of the man of science is the study of classificatory 
zoology an4 botany, because in these subjects the 
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ideas of the respective animals and vegetables 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other hand, where there are no ideas, and 
therefore no detennmate natural kinds, though we 
may ‘ study the subject as a recreation, and derive 
from it a sober and sensible amusement (59 C),’ there 
can be no exact science. E.g.^ mineralogy, inas- 
much as the several minerals are irregular, indeter- 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations which are not definitely marked off 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Neverthelesa it would seem that Plato by no 
means confined his attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded upon ideas ; for in the latter 
part of the Timceua he has much to say both about 
inexact sciences, such as mineralogy, and about 
the parts and organs of the body and their several 
functions. His pronouncements on these subjects 
are highly speculative ; but, as indications of his 
scientific aims, thev are by no means unimportant. 

We may now tabulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a comparison of its supplementary 
articles with those of the earlier theory. The 
fundamental proposition is still— as it has been 
ever since Plato freed himself from Socratic 
limitations — ‘ Beside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutable, imperfect, which come into 
being, and are objects of opinion, there are unities, 
eternal, immutable, perfect, which really exist, 
and are objects of knowledge.’ 

The supplementary articles are as follows : {a) 
there are substantive, self-existent ideas (ai>rd xad' 
alrti etir)) of the universe ; of fire, air, water, 
earth ; of the several stars ; and of the several 
animal and vegetable species ; but of nothing else. 
{b) It is not the idea’s immanence in particulars, but 
the imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter — 
i.c. in space— that brings particulars into existence 
and makes them what they are. (c) Unitysmind 
=good = God 18 the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things ; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative— plurality = space 
= evil = necessity, (d) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, unity or mind. («) 
Inlinite mind develops within itself a complete 
universe of thoughts, primary and secondary ; and 
this universe of thougnts, as seen from within by 
a finite intelligence included in it, is our universe 
of things 

In this stage, then, the forms or ideas are 
unities from which nature’s fixities— the universe, 
the four simple bodies? the stars, and the animal 
and vegetable kinds — are respectively derived; 
they are substantial and eternal ; they are the 
thoughts of universal mind ; they are not immanent 
in particulars, but are imitated or reflected as 
particulars in space. 

(6) TAe Laws — We now come to the fifth period 
of Plato’s philosophical and literaiw activity. 
Having given to his metaphysio its final shape, 
and having shown how, through the doctrine of 
natural kinds, it aflords a foundation for the 
scientific study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to liis nephew Speusippus the direction 
of the biological studies of tne school, and himself, 
reverting to ethics and sociology, revises his 
earlier conclusions about those subjects from the 
standpoint of his later philosophy. When he 
wrote the Republic, he had uoped to attain through 
the self-good to the knowledge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a ‘philosophical morality.’ If 
man could know the self-good and the ideal virtues 
which spring from it, he would no longer — except 
in early years when he had not yet completed his 
education— lequire that ‘popular and civic virtue’ 
which society artificially builds up by means of 
rewards and punishments ; the knowledge of the 
self-good would be his one and only and his 


exceeding great reward. Such had been Plato’s 
aspiration when in a burst of enthusiasm he wrote 
the Republic. But since that time he had become 
aware of the limitations of human nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good ; and, what is more, 
inasmuch as man has a bodily nature, the self -good 
and the human good are pot identical. This being 
so, we cannot dispense with ‘popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes necessary to do what we 
can to strengthen and improve it. Hence, whereas 
in the Republic he plans a constitution and pro- 
vides foists maintenance, but commits to his trained 
magi8trj|t.tes all the responsibilities of administra- 
tion, ins the Lam, recognizing that under existing 
oonditidus legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance of his countrymen a 
complete code of enactments. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves metaphysic and science behind 
him; but there is one metaphysical pronounce- 
ment, and at first sight it flagrantly conflicts with 
the teaching of the Timceus. Whereas in that dia- 
logue Plato claims to have found in universal mind 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laws (896 E), he confidently 
affirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
beneficent, the other maleficent — God and devil. 
The truth is that, writing populaily, he stops 
short of his final analysis. The good world-soul 
and the bad world-soul of the Laws are the provi- 
dence (irp6yoia) and the necessity (di'dyxi}) of the 
Timceus ; and the fact that in the unmetaphysical 
Laws Plato rests in the penultimate dualism of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no reason for sup- 
^sing that he had abandoned his ultimate henism. 

Never perhaps was any other philosopher as 

S essive as Plato. In his early years he had 
ed the two philosophies vhich were after- 
wards to be the foundations of his own system — 
the Heracleitean theory of flux and the Socratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of his independent thought he attempted no more 
than to carry on by wntten discouise the oral 
teaching of his master and thus to secure a greater 
consistency in the use of those terms of morality 
which have so great an influence upon actions. In 
the secoml, noting that, in moral and ecsthetic 
practice, we find ourselves perpetually referring to 
an ideal standard, he conceives that in a pr^ious 
existence we have known certain supraseusual 
realities such as goodness, beauty, and lustice, of 
which their counterparts in this world imper- 
fectly remind us. In the third, bewildered by 
Zeno^s axiom that likes cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he assumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprasensual reality, and that this 
suprasensual reality, though separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular which 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that things which are like in 
one relation may be unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical difficulties of the time, 
Plato now postulates ideas only where he finds 
fixities in nature, ^uch fixities are the universe 
itself, the four so-called simple liodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kinds. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the eternal immutable 
thoughts of universal mind. Universal mind fh 
the sole cause of the universe and all that is in it. 
In the fifth period, having learnt to lii^it h^ 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and supple^ 
ments the sociological schemes of his third period. 

5. Ethical teaming. — Plato’s ethical teaching 
caa hardly be called systematic. In his first period 
he is a Socratic, pure and simple. In hi^second 
he indicates, but does not develop, the theoi-y of 
ide%9 upon which he at that time hoped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look to 
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the liepublic for a positive morality, we find our- 
selves disappointed ; for this great treatise, in which 
Plato discusses the well-being of the state and the 
well-being of the individual, merges ethic in 
education, and makes the educated man a law to 
himself and to his inferiors. In the fourth period 
the Phtlehtu and the Statesman do something to 
correlate the earlier morality with the later theory 
of ideas. Finally, the Laws is w'ritten, not from 
the standpoint of the professional nioifilist, but 
fM)m that of the legislator, who, recognizing the 
importance of political institutions and t&e value 
of rewards and punishments, endeavours to unprove 
the contemporary methods. See, furthir, art. 
Ethics and Morality (Greek), § la. * 

6. The school of Plato.— It has been seen that 
Plato in his maturity was not only philosopher 
Imt also man of science. That is to say, the meta- 
physical theory of ideas carried with it the physical 
theory of natural kinds and thus provided a basis 
for the classificatory sciences of zoology and 
botany. But the two theories were not inseparable. 
Plated nephew, Speusippus, who in 347 succeeded 
him as head of the sciiool, rested his biological 
researches upon the theory of kinds, while he 
rejected the theory of ideas as a superfluous hypo- 
thesis. Aristotle, while he impatiently and per- I 
emptorily dismissed the theory of ideas, was 
careful to reconstitute the theory of kinds, taking 
his departure from the two principles ovSiv drcX^t 
VQiet ij ^(Xrif and AvBpunrot AvBpujxov ytyy^. Xeno- 
crates, indeed, who succeeded Speusippus in 339 — 
a moralist rather than a metaphysician— attempted 
to maintain the idealist tradition ; but his arith- 
metical interpretation of the phrase ‘ideal number* 
shows a strange misconception of his master’s 
teaching. Polemo, who followed Xenocrates in 
314, took definitely the ethical direction. With 
Crates, who succeeded Polemo in 270, the so-called 
Old Academy ended. Platonism, i.e the idealism 
upon which Plato rested the theory of kinds, 
ceased to be a living force when Plato died. For 
the subsequent history of the school see art 
ACi» DEMY. 
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PLAY.— See Drama, Gamfj?, Development 
(M ental). 

• 

PLEASURE.— Both pleasure and pafti are too 
well known to require description and too elemental 
to admit of analysis. They are experiences vidiich 
are oq-extenaive with all other forms of mental life 


— sensations, images, lueiuories, reasonings, will- 
ings, emotions, all oeing capable of taking on these 
pleasant or unpleasant colourings, although all, 
apparently, except perhaps the last, are able to 
exist in a neutral phase. Yet in spite of the 
familiarity and prominence of these states, both in 
daily life and m ethical contruveisy, tlie moie 
exact determination of their nature is one of the 
most confused problems in modern psychology. 
As a problem it was seriously consideied by Plato 
and by Aristotle, but it was not until the intellect- 
uahst tradition hod been questioned by Rousseau, 
and interest in the more inarticulate phases of 
mental life had been quickened by evolutionary 
biology, that the feelings were made objects of 
exact investigation AViunn the last twenty years, 
however, much has been done, and, while it is im- 
possible to say that conclusions have been estab- 
lished, it is at least true that many facts have been 
determined and alternative theories defined 

1. The term ‘pleasure ’ itself has been recognized 
as too ambiguous for technical use, and there ha.s 
developed a tendency to substitute for it ‘ agree- 
ableness’ or ‘ pleasantness,’ and to include both it 
and its opposite, pain or unpleasantness, undei 
the common term ‘ affection ’ as denoting the non- 
cognitive aspect of mental life. Pleasantness and 
unpleasantness w’ould thus be recognized as affec- 
tive phases of mental com])lexes into which any 
of the other elements or phases might enter. For 
those complexes in which the attective phase is 
most prominent or characteristic the teim ‘feel- 
ing ’ has been suggested, as the feelings of gladness 
or depression. Pleasure, in popular usage, is gener- 
ally identified with one of these complex processes 
of feeling and not with the abstract aifective phase 
of pleasantness. It is the whole process of eating 
a good dinner or of enjoying a reunion that is called 
a ‘pleasure ’ Much of the confusion in ethical 
discussions of the good has arisen from failure to 
make this distinction between pleasure as afiective 
tone and as complex feeling, the value recognized 
by common sense in the lattei being identified by 
hedonistic theory with the former 

2 . The historic problem of quality of pleasure 
also has light thrown upon it by tins distinction. 
John Stuart Mill’s revival of the Platonic doctrine 
of differences of kind in pleasures ln^olveH the 
failure to make this analysis into pleasantness and 
pleasant object, with the consequent apparent 
ascription to the one of the moral worth found in 
the other, the differences tn the jileasures of the 
fool and Socrates lying not in the affectn e element 
but in the total feeling. So, too, the common 
popular classification into higher and lower kinds 
of pleasure is really a distinction between higher 
and low'cr forms of experience as a coinplux w hole 
rather than between kinds of pleasantness as 
such. 

Yet, even on the ha-sis of this analysis, modern 
psycholojify is not a unit as to the quality of affec- 
tion. Wundt insists upon a threefold distinction 
within affection itself — upon three pairs of opposites • 

S leasantness and unpleasantness, excitement and 
epression, tension and relaxation. Within each 
of these pairs, again, he recognizes an indefinite 
number oi qualitatively distinct affective elements. 
This tri-dimensional tneory of feeling involves the 
concept of pleasure mainly so far as concerns the 
recognition of varieties of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, although vindouhtedly much of what 
popular consciousness includes in pleasui-e w’ould, 
under this theory, be assignable to excitement or 
relaxation. In his main contention for the greater 
I complexity of the affections Royce agrees with 
Wundt, though seeing his way as yet to the re- 
cognition of only two antagonistic lines of differ- 
I ence — pleaiantness and unpleasantness, restless- 
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ness and quiescence, with their included minor 
distinctions. 

On the other side are those who recognize only 
two antagonistic aspects of affection — pleasantness 
and unpleasantness — analyzing the other two 
dimensions into organic ana muscular sensations. 
Certainly, when we have eliminated our sensations 
of muscular strain, the feeling of tension vanishes, 
and, equally, excitement seems to have little met- 
ing apart from sensations of tension and respiration 
and consciousness of rapidity in the flow of ideas. 
On the whole, the dual theory seems to have the 
weight of testimony, both lay and expert, in its 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the tin* 
pleasantness recognized in this analysis is not to 
oe identified with the sensation of organic pain, 
which, while usually existing in an extremely un- 
pleasant complex, may yet, when of slight intensity, 
nave the pleasantness of interest. 

The question as to whether pleasantness itself 
admits of qualitative differences is not to be 
answered with any positiveness. Introspection 
gives varying testimony on the point, and whereas, 
if we assume that the pliases of affection correspond 
to a general central process, we are inclin^ to 
expect only differences of degree, when we also 
assume that every element in a complex varies 
with the changes in the total complex, we tend to 
look for qualitative differences in pleasantness 
acconling as the total process varies. Certainly 
the burden of proof seems to rest heavily on those 
who affirm such differences in quality. 

3. As to the psychological status of pleasure— 
its place among other mental processes — three 
theories hold the field. 

(1) The qualitative theory (Stout, Marshall). — 
Pleasure and pain are generid qualities or attributes 
of mental process, either of which may be attached 
to any mental element. The term ‘quality’ is 
here explained as used in the same sense as when 
applied to intensity as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantness thus has no substantive standing, but 
18 always pleasantness of something, just as in- 
tensity never exists by itself but always as an 
essential attribute of another state. 

(2) The sensational theory (Stumpf) — Pleasure 
and pain are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleasure is a diffused sensation of tickling 01 a 
weak sensation of lust. If pleasure were a mere 
attribute of sensation, it would not itself have 
attributes such as intensity and duration, nor would 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is the case relative to pleasure and pain. 

(3) 'The affective element theory (Titchener). — 
Pleasure and pain are the two phases of a simple 
affective process which forms one of the two ele- 
mentary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image together as the second. Affec- 
tion is similar to sensation in mssessing quality, 
intensity, duration, but it laoKS clearness, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
^posite qualities which mark it off from sensation, 
'nokling lias its own sensory quality, which may 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, but which is not 
synonymous with pleasantness. 

While no consensus of opinion can be invoked 
on the questions involved in these theories, it may 
be remarked that the point at issue between (1) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to resolve itself into the 
somewhat profitless logical distinction between 
substance and quality. As between (2) and (3), 
while one may not be satisfied with the form in 
which the latter theory is usually stated, one can- 
not but feel that, in its recognition of the distinct- 
ness of pleasantness as an elementary aspect of 
mental life, it has in its favour the almost unani- 
mous testimony of introspection. 


4. As to the conditions of pleasure, our know- 
ledge is still more incomplete. From the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that affection 
IS undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and that the 
free sensory nerve-endings may be its organ 
jTitchener). We have aiso the biological general- 
ization that pleasure is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Spencer), but such 
a generalioEation needs qualifying conditions which 
it IS beyond our present power to supply. A widely 
applicalCle psychological formula is tliat pleasure 
is the lOlcompaniment of uninterrupted activity, of 
progrei^ towards an end, whatever the end may be 
(Stout, 'Angel 1). This end may not be useful for 
life as a vmole, and hence the activity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is an actual 
end the progressive realization of it gives pleasure. 
Such a formula seems more adequate for the more 
active type of pleasures but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. From the physiological point of 
view, there is a general tendency to consider the 
conditions for affection as central rather than 
peripheral, but guesses differ as to whether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, as well as to whether a special cortical 
region is involved or the whole cortex. 

5 . For the place of pleasure in ethical systems 
see art. Hedonism. 
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Norman Wilde. 

PLEROMA. — This term has acquired a certain 
celebrity from its use in the later NT books, in rela- 
tion to aeity, and in one of the most fully developed 
systenisof Gnosticism, as a designation of what may 
be called the Gnostic heaven — that superseifsible 
spiritual sphere in which the Godhead was thought 
to exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
the material world. There were, of couise, many 
fantastic and extravagant notions in the (Gnostic 
idea, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Christian thought in the 2nd cent , at 
the time when Christianity came face to face with 
the advanced conclusions of speculative religious 
philosophy, will see how siraificant a phenomenon 
the Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
exclusively with the conception embodied in the 
word ‘ Pleroma,’ and will endeavour to follow its 
use from the NT up to the form in which it finally 
appears in the Valentinian system of iEons. The 
various elements of thought which are there 
united, and which form a fairly well rounded 
system of God and the world, grown up out 
of, and hod been gathered from, the neat systems 
which dominated the ancient world; but thesp 
appear here fused and blended with the new ideas 
that Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
great attempt to exhibit Christianity as a part 
the system of the world— and no mean effort either, 
as we shall readily see, if we are able to thread 
our way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
an£ mythical ^raseology in which the 
teachers ' indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
however, there are usually visible some gleams of 
rati<>nal thought. 

X. NT uae.— The NT use of the term ‘ Ple^^oma,’ 
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m relation to deity, is given in Col 1” 2*, Eph 1** 
3^* Jn 1**. The word is found in other parts of 
the NT in the ordinary sense of * fullness’ variously 
applied, but in these passages it stands in a context 
wnich seems to require a special theological con- 
notation with which the reader is supposed to be 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s lan^age two 
great conceptions are affiraied or implied : (1) that 
the whole fullness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of divine excellences, eneigies, and powers lesides 
in Christ ; artd (2) that, through union with Him, 
the Chnstian Church is destined) to shan in the 
fullness which dwells in Him. Both thes^oncep- 
tions appear in the subsequent phases of Knostic 
thought, but they are placed in new coiliexions 
and relations, and in the handling of them the 
lead of Scripture and the limits within which they 
are viewed in Scripture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views which St. Paul combats at Colossse we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easily identified with well-known features of 
popular Jewish beliefs characteristic of the age — 
an undue prominence given to angels as mediators 
between God and the world, and the false authority 
ascribed to various ascetic practices. The levela- 
tion of God which was given in the incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever set aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men ; and the Apostle’s contention is that all 
the energies and powers of deity, all divine func- 
tions m the order and government of the world, 
reside in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, pnncipalitiea, and powers being 
subject to Him The Jewish teachers at Colossse 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common 
belief that theie were many mediators through 
whom God communicates Ilis will to men, and 
that to each of these a measure of divine honour 
or ivorahip might be due. They ha<l not yet dis- 
covered tliat in Christianity was given tne fanal 
and absolute revelation of God to the orld. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Godhead 
is manifested in Christ is fundamental to (’hnsti- 
anitv, and is, indeed, a wide-i eaching conception, 
diti.cult to grasp by the intellect — a mystery pro- 
foundly significant and piecious to mith. The 
Christian recognizes in Hun the embodiment of all 
diviqp excellence, the full glory of the Father. In 
the later books of the NT we note an important 
advance upon the Christology of the Acts and 
earlier Epistles. In the latter the chief aspects of 
His Messianic dignity and glory are set forth as 
the ground for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Mes.sianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea was not laid open, and was probably 
not called for in the earlier preaching. But at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 
rowing faith, the doctrine of the person of the 
on became richer and fuller. It was seen that 
He is the full and complete expression of the 
Father’s nature and glory, ‘ the image of the in- 
visible God,’ ‘the effulgence of His glory,’ ‘the 
very impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest phase of NT teaching, exhibits this 
conception in relation to the earthly life of the 
Redeemer, showing that the Son is the entire and 
complete manifestation of the Father. It is 
doubtless the spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefly in view in the passages in 
which the Pleroma of the Godhead is ascribed to 
‘ilie Soft, since these chiefly will be thought of os 
constituting the great essentials of the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and which the 
Redeemer conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difficiiRy in believing that all the recessee^of deity 
are open to the knowlMge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of the Incarnation thei^jp is 
given, besides the ethical perfections of the God- 


head, a universal cosmic principle — the energies 
and powers which produce and sustain the course 
of the world. It is not easy to separate in thought 
the cosmic and ethical elements in the idea, in 
reality the two must meet and blend to form a 
complete whole. The ethical perfections of the 
Godhead are manifested not in empty space, but in 
the complex life of the matenal world, in which 
they must be sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The Pleroma of the (Jodnead, 
therefore, contains not merely the totality of all 
ethical perfections, but all divine energies which 
the cosmos displays ; and, all these being ascribed 
without limitation to the Son, there arises the 
necessary infeience that He is the final and 
absolute manifestation of deity to men. 

2 . The Valentinian system. — From the various 
contexts in which the term ‘Pleroma’ is used in 
the NT it is to be gathered that the idea was new 
in the sphere of religion, and that towards the 
close of the Apostolic Age it was denied or opposed 
by other and contrary hypotheses, viz. that theie 
were many mediating agencies between God and 
men, and that the v^ole fullness of deity could 
not be communicated to any one being or person, 
however eminent. 

The last thought appears in various sliaiie.*^ in all 
the forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or perfect levelation of deity is 
possible in material things, that all perfect mani- 
festations of God are confined to the sphere within 
which deity is to be founil — the sphere to which 
they apply the term ‘ Pleroma ’ m a local or tojK)- 
graphical sense. In some passages where the nord 
occurs incidentally we see that the idea is of 
capital importance, and we aie prepared for the 
bold effort ivhich is made in the Valentinian 
system to reach a definite and rounded doctrine 
in legaid to it. Among the earlier Gnostics the 
attempt was made to obviate the difficulty involved 
in the incarnation and passion of the Son, either 
by a.ssuming that our Lord’s body was not leal 
flesh and blood, but a form assumed for a time, or 
by saying that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary by ordinary generation, and that the Chiist 
who descended upon him at his baptism, being 
a spiritual being and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at the Crucifixion. 

Irenaeus de8crib«8 this party as maintaining that Jesus was 

* merely a receptacle of Christ upon whom the Christ, as a 

dove, descended from above, and that when He had declared the 
unnameable Father He entered into the Pleroma in an incoin 
prehensible and invisible manner Ill xvi 1) The same 
view appears in another passage, where it is said that ‘ the 
Christ from above . . continued impassible,’ and that, thouKh 

He had descended upon Jesus the Son of the Demiourgos, He 

* flew back agrain into His own pleroma ' (m xi 1) 

These two examples serve to show the point at 
which the Gnostic view diverges from St Paul ami 
the NT. He teaches that all divine pouers and 
energies reside m Christ in permanent form, while 
they maintained that only a single power— the 
Christ from above — had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afterwards returned to the Pleroma, from 
which thought it is clear that the Pleioiiia is 
viewed as the special sphere or abode of deity, 
separate from the rest of the world and not homo- 
geneous with it. 

Turning now to the system of Valentinus as it is 
expounded by Ireneeus and Hippolytus, we find 
that the Pleroma forms the centre of an elaborate 
theory of the world — of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is the exclusive 
sphere of deity within which the evolution of the 
iEons is accomplished. It has over against it the 
K^vufM, the ‘void,’ the sphere of matter which 
includes all that is outward, corporeal, physical, 
sensible. These two spheres include the totality 
of being real or conceivable, and there is an 
absolute d^erence and antithesis bet\\teen them. 
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such that the one is the home of all that is perfect, 
godlike, eternal, imperishable ; while in the other 
things are corrupt, perishable, shadowy, unreal. 
The i®ons which are begotten from the unfathom- 
able abyss of deity are the divine energies, the 
functions of infinite life wduch manifest themselves 
in a definite order and succession ; but towards 
the end of the series, where presumably their 
strength and purity have diminished, the last 
being far from the centre and source of life, one of 
them, Sophia, somehow passes out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis- 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti- 
thesis betM’een these two spheres as conceived by 
Valentinus himself is probably better expressed by 
the term icriprifM, ‘ defect,’ than by Kivapa., ‘ void,’ 
since the view of matter or the world which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school regards it 
as having its origin in some disturbance in the life 
of deity Itself, and therefore not of an opposite or 
contraiy nature. The sphere of the .^ns is 
markea off by definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, but the movement implied in the genera- 
tion of the i4i^ons in some of its remoter effects 
passes over the limits into the sphere in which 
the world arises, so that an affinity is established 
between the two fiom the farst. The later ifSons 
—Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit — carry over 
the living and redeeming energies of the Pferoma 
into the lower sphere where, divine seeds being 
already sown from the tears and labours of Sophia, 
all that is kindled with the Pleroma, after being 
re<leenied and purified, returns to it at last as its 
ultimate home. 

3. The Gnostic reconstruction.— From this out- 
line we are in a jiosition to see how far the Gnostic 
conception has parted from the NT standpoint, 
and where it pssses over into a region unknown 
and unknowable to man. It has already lost sight 
of the spiritual and ethical quality of the concept 
of God, characteristic of Scripture, in which omni- 
science and omnipresence are implied, and sets 
about establishing bounds between the sphere 
appropriate to deity and an outer world. In this 
respect it still keeps to the old contrast of God 
ana the world which dominated all the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thought is 
seen in the strong tendency towards the unknown 
and the marvellous exhibited in the apocryphal 
Christian literatuie which was contemporaneous 
with the great Gnostic movement. Yet the specu- 
lative effort to reach ah adequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has much interest and significance. 
It was really the first great attempt to construct a 
philosophy of religion with Christianity taken into 
account. In the Valentinian Pleroma there appear 
the chief conceptions regarding the nature of deity 
which speculative thought hsm then reached, but 
they are blended with tne new view of the world 
which Christianity had established. In the 
doctrine of Go<l taught in the Palestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thought to be effected by various mediating 
agencies and powers of a supermundane angelic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
was too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immediate contact with man’s world. 
Hence it was thought that the purposes of His 
will and government were carried through by 
various orders of ministering angels. This view 
had grown out of the earlier OT doctrine of the 
holiness and exaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
was preached mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfections of man’s life, but in the later theology 
of the schools it had practically separated the 
Godhead from all contact with the world, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being e^^alt^ above 


all human thought, inscrutable and iinnameable. 
With Pbilo and among the Alexandnans the same 
result was reached by much the same process, 
partly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 
Here also God in Himself is defined in terms of 
absolute being, mostly negative, without attributes 
or qualities. His agency in the world is repre- 
sent^ and sustained Dy His Logos, or reason, and 
the vast multitude of inferior \byoi which deter- 
mine all ^articular things. Among the Greeks, 
since Plato and Aristotle, God was defined as the 
highest ,ood or the supreme cause far removed 
from tiu actual world, who leaves the care of it to 
inferior igencies or powers. With Plato {Titnceus) 
the den .ourgos, or creator of the world, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he must build the 
woild on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. • 

Now, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviction that Christianity had 
brought something new in the sphere of religion — 
that in fact it was revelation from the highest 
God, as was held in all the phases of Gnostic specu- 
lation — Gnosticism set itself to a reconstruction 
along the whole line of the theistic conception, to 
provide for the passing of deity from the primal 
silence of a past eternity into a process of self- 
manifestation in a series of Aions, in a Pleroma, or 
spirit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things arose, in such w'ise tliat the creative and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher sphere, but also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Gnostics all seem to have been 
greatly troubled with the imperfections of all 
earlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the world and of earliei religions to inferior beings 
or agencies, they doubtless thought to secure a 
clear field for the new world which they saw in the 
new religion. To be thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the beginning, and assumed a 
movement from within the depths of the Godhead 
outwards, towards a world different from itself, to 
arise out of itself, and destined in its pmer parts 
to return to it again, by the process of redemption 
which Christianity reveals and accomplishes, , 

4. The process of emanations. — A tolerably 
clear account of the Pleroma in the system of 
Valentinus is given by Iremeus and Hippolytus. 
Their eagerness to expose the absurdities of the 
system has often led them off’ the points of greatest 
interest for us, who want to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

First of all, then, there exists In ' the Invisible and ineffable 
heights above ’ a certain perfect pre-existent Mon whom they 
caU Proarche, Propator, Bythos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and unbe^otten, remainlnif throughout innumerable 
cycles of agss in profound serenity and qiiiescenco. Along 
with Him there existed Ennoia f ‘ thought called also Chaiu 
or SigS (' grace,’ ‘ silenoe *). At last this B\ thoa determined to 
produce from Himself the beginning of all things From the 
union of Bythos and SigO ('depth' and ‘ silence’) was pro- 
duced Nous (' mind,’ ' intelligence ’), called also MonogenSs 
(‘ only -begotten ’), father and the beginning of all things. 
Along with Nous was produced Aietheia (‘ truth ’) as his mate. 
These four constitute the first tetrad, and are called the root of 
things. From Nous and Alfitheia arise Logos and Zo« (‘ reason ’ 
and ’life’), and from these again Anthrdpos and BcclSsia 
(’ man ’ ana ' church ’), id$<My eoneeivtd Here, then , we ha\ e 
the first ogdoad, called (let ua be careful to note) ' the root and 
eubetauce of all things, the beginning and fashioning of the 
entire Pleroma ’ In this ogdoad we have given the essenti"! 
the determining, part of the conception, the source or grouna 
from which the otnera proceed according to the same principle. 
The first movements of life within the hidden recesses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life— mind or intellf- 
getce, truth or reality, reason, life, man, church. These 
must first* exist in God, and be evolved in the di.mo self- 
consciousnees as the essential and primary functions in the 
inner life of deity, the patterns or models of life also in man’s 
woril 

The first ogdoad, then, must be primary, since all the ,£one 
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which follow »re oontolnad or given in them by impliontioD. 
From Logos and Zoi ariM other ten. from Anthropos and 
Eoolteia twelve Reckoning Bythoa and Sig6 aa the first in the 
•eries, we have thirty in all— the complete number of the JSom. 
But» since Ohrist and the Holy Spint are sometimes spoken of as 
ifions, they would have to be added as later developments, 
and probably In some computations Bythos and Sigfi are not 
reckoned within the thirty, as being the fountain of all the 
rest. The language of our sources vanes a good deal on this 
point. Sophia is repeatedly spoten of as the last of the .£ons, 
through whom confusion was begun in the Pleroma, which con- 
fusion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose It would 
seem, then, that these two should be regarded as li^r develop- 
uAnts which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and the 
world, which should arise out of her tears Christ amithe Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly belong to the Pleroma, but they finer from 
the earlier Akins m this, that, though belonging to the Vlerowa, 
they are intermediate with it and the sphere of the ^rkl (for 
the significance attaching to them see below) Meanwhile, 
reckoning the thirty as complete without them, we have three 
series— an ogdoad, a deoad, and a dodeoad, thus : 

• The primary ogdoad • 

Bythos (a ProarchfiKPropator) and Ennoia (« Charts «Sig6), 
nous and AlUtheia, 

Logos and ZoC, 

Anthropos and Eccifisla 

The decad produced by Nous The dodecndhy Anthrdposand 
andAlStheia (with some by EccKsia 

Logos and Zoe) . j Paracldtos, ‘comforter,’ 

1. Bythios, ‘deep,’ ‘2 Pistis, ‘faith,’ 

2. Mixis, ‘ mixture,’ S Patrlooa, ‘ ]iatemal,’ 

8, AgSratos, ‘undecaying,’ 4 Klpis, ‘ hope,' 

4 . Henosls, ‘ unification,' 6 Metrlcos, ' temperate,’ 

6. AutophyCs, * self-grown,’ 6 Agap€, ‘ love,’ 

6. Hedon4, ‘pleasure,’ 7 Synesls, ‘ understanding,’ 

7. Akmatos, ' unmoved,’ 8 Ecclfslasticos.'ecciesiastl- 

8 . Svncrasis, ‘composition,’ cal,' 

9 Monogen €8, ‘only- 9 Ainos, ‘ praise,' 

begotten,’ 10 Macariotes, ‘ felicity,* 

10. Macarta, 'blessedness ' 11 Tlieldtos, ‘volition,’ 

12. Sophia, ‘wisdom.’ 

In the buurces there are some small variations in 
the lists of the yEons, as also a differenoe of opinion 
as to the pairs by whom the decad or tlie doflecad 
were proem ced. From the outline it will be seen 
that the terms in .some cases overlap. A more 
rigid logic could easily reduce the number. It is 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8, 10, and 30 may have suggested 30 in 
all, as the number denoting the highest perfection. 
All t ,e Ai]ons taken together were meant to repre- 
sent an ideal outline of things, to be realized in the 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection 
as a whole is more in prominence than the logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak 
of logic at all in a construction so largely mythical. 
‘The conception oilers an outline of the supposed 
life of deity, within the sphere of the eternal, 
according to which the life or man is to be modelled, 
the deoad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the Gnostic Church from difteront standpoints. 
It will also be seen that the emanations or pro- 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
as to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above, and the entire company constitute a fellow- 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of each is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deity, not In the 
abysmal solitude of a bygone eternity, but at the 
stoge when it has entered on a process of self- 
manifestation in which all the life powers and 
functions latent from the beginning take their 
late in an order of being v^ich constitutes a 
eaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view of it is not complete till we see 
he*.”, the process of emanation, begun in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It ha% 
definite btunds, and terminates at a point where a 
9pot, * limit,’ is placed at the boundary where the 
or the icrdprifM, a sphere of another nature, 
begins. The dSons are not nature-powers which 
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follow a necessity of nature; they aie rather 
ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm whose arrangements and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conception was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to tlie eternal ideas in tlie building of the 
world, but the content is essentially Christian, and 
the heaven which they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all that is punhed and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the A’^ons. 
The hrst eight repiesent the great conceptions 
which underlie all forms of rational life. The next 
ten, which arise fiom Logos and Zoo, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles oi powers which are 
necessary as a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, produced from Anthropos and Ecdesia, 
are mostly the qualities of the jierfei ted humanity 
which Christianity is destined to pioduce 
A scheme for a Pleionia was contained in the 
eailier system of Basilides, but the term does not 
seem to have been applied to it. Basilides con- 
hned the evolution of the divine life within deity 
to tlie seven ^lowers — mind, reason, thought, wis- 
dom, might, Hghteousness, and peace But fiom 
this point the evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series — a conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

5. The Pleroma and the world. — Returning, 
then, to the Valentinian Pleroma, how did the 
system account for the origin of the world, and 
what 18 the relation of the Pleroma to the woild ? 
The passage from spirit to matter, from the abso- 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
18 the gieat pioblem that confronts all philo8ophie.s 
which attempt to explain the origin of the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what Cbristiani^ was expected to effect in the 
transformation of the world. Considerable diHer- 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the region beyond. The myth or Sophia, which 

f enerally covers the origin of the world from the 
’leroma, is put in various shapes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of the process as the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was possible even to 
them. To a certain extent the myth of Sophia — 
t.e the wisdom, or constructive skill, whicn had 
laboured to bring about the world — had taken 
various shapes before speciFlative thought had 
attempted the bolder task of picturing the life of 
deity in itself. We have seen that schools of 
opposite tendencies were agreed in placing sup- 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thought, while agreeing 
with the results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beinp. Among 
these high prominence was assigned to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power. Closely allied to this conception was that 
of a demiourgos, or world -builder, which was intro- 
duced by Plato in his account of cieation in the 
Tvnux'us, and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These personifications represented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defects to these or similar beings, Gnosticism 
maintained a direct antitlie.sis between God in 
Himself and all inferior agents who might ha\e 
sway in the world. Deeply penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso- 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 
j preened it was mainly the work of inferior beings, 
! that the inissifm and work of Christ were %. revela- 
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tion fiom the highest God, the Gnostics sought for 
a conception of the Godhe^ 'which should stand in 
closer liannony with Christianity and explain the 
present anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their 8 j>eculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
iEons, and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its forms liefore the ./Eons of the 
Pleroma were fully established. The problem was, 
not to consti uct a material world by a process of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thought which had grown 
up aiiart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit had been revealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They liad come from the great unknow'ii, 
and piace must be found for them in the Pleroma 
of the Monn. The conception of the Pleroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the Godhead, already perfect in itself in the higher 
sphere, is reproduced in the lower, and draws up 
into itself all that is susceptible of redemption 

The passage of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the 6 poi, ‘limit,’ into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat thus : 

The life of the JBonn was not one of perfect rest and quies- 
cence like that of the Eternal and tne Unbegotten in the 
beginning , for the desire arose among the Mona to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained Invisible and in- 
oomprohonsible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted in 
the greatness of the Father and he sought how he might reveal 
to the rest how mighty the Father was. The rest of the Akins 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained m 
his desire Yet the last of the Mona (Sophia), conceiving this 
passion by contagion from the others, desired to comprehend 
the greatness of the Father. But, aiming at what was im- 
possible, she became involved in great agony of mind, and was 
with difficulty restored to herself, by the power of opot By 
another account, a fuller and larger part of the myth, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
spiritual substance which, being separated by Spot from the 
circle of the Aoiis, constituted the beginning of the material 
world Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material— distinctions which 
play an important part in Onostic teaching 

Now these movements of desire within the circle of the 
Alons showed how disturbance might arise ev en in that world 
Accordingly, by the forethought of the Father, Nous or Mono- 
genfis gave origin to another pair of Akins— Christ and the 
Holy Hpint— lest any similar calamity should happen again, 
and to fortify and strengthen the I'leroma, and to complete 
the number of the Akina By Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
Akins were Instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowledge w'as given to MonogenSs alone Being thereby 
restored to rest and peace, out of gratitude they brought 
together the best of what each possessed of beauty and 
preciousnesB, and, uniting the whole, they produced a being of 
the most perfect beauty, ‘ the veiy star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom thei name Saviour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of all ’ 

Returning now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constituted 
the beginnings of the world, the myth represents 
the world as a growth fiom seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effects pro- 
duced upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly .dEons and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world is shown to he of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in neatest iierfection, yet share in the 
benefits secured by the heavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to the Pleroma, chiefly in virtue 
of their nature. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Christians, stand in special 
nem of the redemption which Christianity provides, 
while those who yield themselves to the sanctions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6. Conclusion.— In this brief outline the reader 
will see much that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet there are many gleams of pro- 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in modern 
^sterns of thought will he found in those of 
BoehmeAnd Schelling. For fuller details see art. 


Gnosticism, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still be added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma implies a modified or weakened form of 
dualism. iTie antithesis to the heaven of the 
iEons is not a world of dead matter which resists 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness hr defect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overflowings of divine life, 
which ye^ needs to be redeemed by jwwers that go 
forth from the heavenly sphere. The life of the 
world 10 an ethical process. The spiritual poi tion 
of niareiind, having the largest shaie of pneumatic 
life, isif&lready within the sphere of salvation. The 
psychical men, still wavering between flesh and 
spirit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
sense are left to destruction. 

It should also he noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was liable to disturbance and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Logos and the 
Holy Spirit. The perfect felicity of the ^Eons lies 
in each keeping within the assigned limits. The 
fullness of deity does not belong to them as indi- 
viduals, but as a whole. Distuibance arises when 
they desire to pass the limits assigned to each. 
Individually, therefore, they aie beset iilth limita- 
tions, and exhibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. Tliey picsent the manifold life and 
energies of the Gotihead in a process of self- 
manifestation that results in an ideal spint-iealm, 
m which the life of each is peifected, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The original part of the concep- 
tion does not lie in the view of an insciutable 
fountain of unknown deity, for that was common 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the construction of a heaven of ./Eons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Cluistianity reveals and cieates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
general scheme of the world on which Christianity 
was thought to he based, and which it was destined 
to realize and peifect. This fully appears in many 
othei parts of Gnostic thought which aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the world. 
It did, in fact, oiler a special pliilosophy of the 
nature of revelation in tne pie-Christiau flme, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 

Litbraturb — J. B Lightfoot’a roecial note on Pleroma, 
Com. on Col.*, London, 1879 ; H L. Mansel, The Onoattc 
Uereates of the Fxrtt cmd Second Centunei, do 1876 ; J A. W. 
Neander, Church Hiatory, Eng tr , do 1860-68, 11. , F. C. von 
Baur, Dx 4 ehruthche Onoaia, Tubingen, 1836, Church Htat. of 
First Three Centunei, Eng tr , London, 1878-79 ; C. W. 
Niedner, Oeaehichte der ehrutliehen Ktrche*, Berlin, 1866; 
R A. Lipsius, Der Onoatieiamua, Leipzig, 1860 , A. HUgen- 
feld. Die Ketzet^eachichte dea Urehnatentkums, do 1^4 , H L. 
Martensen, Jacob Boehme, Eng tr , Londom 1886 , Irenseus, 
Haer i. ii f , in xl , xvi ; Hippolj^us, Boer vl 26 

A. F. Simpson. 

PLOTINUS.— See Neo-Platonism. 

PLURALISM.— Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existence is 
ultimately reducible to a multiplicity of distmet 
and independent beings or elements.* So defi^ied, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism {q.v.), and 
differs from dualism not only in emphasizing many 
as distinct from two realities, hut also in providing 
for gi eater qualitative diversity among tlie many. 
Dumism (g.v.) is primarily a doctrine of two suo- 
^3tances, one material and the other spiritual, and 

1 SeeJ a.g., Baldwin’s DPhP, a v. ; BuU. de la aootdtffrancaiae 
de philoaophie, xiii. [1901-06] 182 , and R. Eisler, WorUrbucA 

phtloaophiaehen Begriffe, Berlin, 1899 The Bulletin, how- 
#/er. recognizes in a remarque another form of pluralism which 
will be considered in the last section of this article 
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is poinmonly stated in terms of the contrast 
Ijetween bmly and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and the spirituw substance may 
each be regarded as reducible to many separate 
elements which, in spite of their likeness m kind, 
are really independent and self-existent. There 
may be many independ^t atoms of matter, and 
there may be many independent spirits or minds. 
In a case like this, aualism is essentially pluralistic 
Even monism may be similarly pluraliltic if it is 
qpnceived as^ only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed ^ more 
than one. For it is evident that the one sibstance 
may be considered as reducible to many ‘lements 
independently existing although qualitatively 
alike. The possible foims which pluralism may 
take are, therefore, many. It is not important, 
however, either to attempt to classify them or to 
discuss them, because only materialistic pluralism 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had any signiii- 
cant presentation in the history of thought, 

I. Materialistic pluralism.— Materialistic plural- 
ism has been represented by the consistent atoinists 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which the atoms move have, however, 
been vaiionsly conceived. The view usually 
ascii bed to Democritus, and held by many sub- 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the simplest state- 
ment of the theory. The atoms aie very small 
pai tides of matter, so hard that they resist division 
oi change They are qualitatively alike, but differ 
in size and shape, i.e. m theii geometrical pro- 
perties. Th^ have always existed and are inde- 
structible. 'rhey move freely in space by their 
own natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently offers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atoms differ in size and shape, they collide 
with one anothoi, and the motion of the whole 
mass IS, consequently, turbulent As a lesult tlie 
geometrically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form selected and ordered systems, fiist the 
‘ worlds ’ in space and then the particulai things of 
each world. But the general instability of the 
whole mass keeps any particular combination of 
atoms from persisting indefinitely. There is, con- 
sequently, perpetual combining and recombining 
among tne atoms ; and, on account of the many 
geometiical differences between the atoms, the 
number of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitless. With Democritus, as with 
most of nis followers, this view of the atomic 
structure of all things seems to have resulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometiical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which the world obviously 
piesents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
a consequence of our way of perceiving. Demo- 
ciitus is reported to have said that, while we 
commonly siieak of colours, sounds, etc., in reality 
there is nothing but atoms and the void. 

The atomic theory (<^ v.) atlniits of many varia- 
tions, but its pluralistic character is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept intact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
ei^ty space. The atoms may be qualitatively 
different or the ultimate elements of a limited 
npmbei;of different material substances ; they may 
expand and contract; they may have natural 
affinities and repugnances ; they may be acted on 
by forces exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them ; they may be so closely packed 
as virtu&lly to exclude the necessity of a ibedium, 
and yet be conceived as in themselves permanent 
and underived. When, however, the medium* in 
which the atoms opeiate is not conceived as empty 


spa(!e or its equivalent, the pluralistic character of 
tiie system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium — the ether, e.g'.— cannot be atomic in 
structure, but must be continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them, but tliis penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple charactei, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
chemistry and physics have taken, impelled thereto 
not onlyoy speculative considerations, but also by 
experiments, like those of Sir William Ramsay, 
w Inch have done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances are convertible. 
The doctrine of relativity in physics moves in the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by contempo- 
raneous tendencies, materialistic pluralism as above 
defined does not represent the progressive ideas of 
the sciences m Inch deal with matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistic conception or a com- 
plete relativism. 

2. Spiritualistic pluralism. — The leatling histori- 
cal 1 epresentative of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz (q.v.). Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in the existence of many independent 
minds, few of them have, like him, made this 
belief the dominant and controlling factor in 
metaphysics. His philosophy, although among 
those which have had considerable historicsd 
influence, was not the result of the generalization 
of empirical fact such as marked the theory of 
atoms It was the result rather of his attempt to 
avoid the monism of Spinoza, on the one hand, and 
atomism, on the other. In place of the atom he 
puts the monaid — an ultimate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual being. The monads do not have 
geometrical properties, nor do they exist in space 
as in a void. Their independence and metaphysical 
exteriority to one another constitute a kind of 
quasi-space In which they may be said to exist. 
Their properties are spiritual or p^chical, such 
08 appetite, desire, perception. Each is self- 
contained, ‘ windowless,’ and neither influences 
nor IS influenced by another. Each has its own 
inherent law of life or development, so that all the 
monads may be represented in a senes from the 
lowest, or ‘sleeping,’ monads to the highest, or 
self-conscious, each differing from its neighbour by 
the least possible difference. They are thus all in 
a kind of ‘ pre-established h^mony,'* each reflecting, 
as it were, the whole range of possible development 
from its own peculiar position in the senes. All 
things are maoe up of monads. The highest monad 
in the body is the soul, and the highest monad in 
the system is God. But God’s relation to the other 
monads is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monads, at times their creator, at tunes the 
unity in the system. Among the monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is not that of 
physical movement, but that of purposeful develop- 
ment. It is their externality to one another com- 
bined with their concerted life that gives us the 
phenomenon of physical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may be taken as i epre- 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. It 
has never had the influence on scientific procedure 
which the doctrine to which it is opposed has had. 
For the atomic theoiy is an attempt to generalize 
the empirical fact of the divisibility of matter and 
to employ the apparatus of mathematics to make 
this generalization Avorkable. As a result it has 
been embraced bv many who are not materialists, 
but who have tound it a potent instrument in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads — 
and similar attempts to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities — is, as alreswly noticed, 
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fundamentally a protest against materialism. 
When it addresses itself to the concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attempt 
to make the atoms spiritual — to substitute psy- 
chical properties for physical, and internal purpose- 
ful development for external physical motion. 
That is why it appears to be more an ingenious 
speculation than a fructifying hypothesis. 

3 . The new plurabsm. — Although philosophical 
usage has recognized in the theories just considered 
the two classical forms of pluralism, it should be 
observed that neither of them denies the funda- 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. There 
may be many atoms or many minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a coherent and self-contained whole. The 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many has probably done moie to keep 
philosophical interest in these systems alive than 
any genuine illumination which they atlord. For 
this opposition has pioved itself rejieatedly to be 
a potent stimulus to philosophical reHexion. In 
terms of it a diflerent form of pluialism may be 
defined winch has many supporteis among con- 
temporary philosophers. 

This new pluralism is not a doctrine of many 
substances opposed to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. It is rather the doctrine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, and it 
is opposed to the controlling abaoliitistic — and in 
that sense monistic — systems of the greater pait of 
the 19th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its supporters nearly all the leading thinkeis of 
the world, and had become almost a settled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an absolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
few philosophers nad the courage to deny that the 
uiiiveise is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, 1 nplied for eve^ event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constraineu by the principle so eloquently set forth, 
e.g., in Emil du Bois-Keymond’s famous essay, 
ifeber die Grenzen des NaturerJeennens (Leipzig, 
1872), that, did we know completely the state of 
the universe at any one moment, we should be able 
to calculate its state at any other moment. Op- 
position to this dogma was not very effective until 
towards the close of the century, when the writings 
principally of William James, John Dewey, F. C. fc». 
Chiller, and Henn Bergson effectively challenged 
it and put it on the defensive. ‘ 

James was, doubtless, the protagonist in the 
movement He named his philosophy ‘radical 
empiricism,’ and occasionally ‘ pluralism.’ In the 
preface to The Will to Believe (1897) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

' The crudity of experience remeina an eternal element there- 
of. ^ere ia no poeeible point of view from which the world 
can appear an absoluteh single fact Real possibilities, real 
indeterminatioDS, real beginninge, real ends, real evil, real 
crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a real Ood, and a real moral 
life. Just as common-sense conceives these things, may remain 
in empiricism as conceptions which that philosophy gives up 
the attempt either to "overcome ” or to reinterpret in raontstlc 
form’(p lx) 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking is a real instru- 
ment which brings situations essentially iiide- 
1 For other writinn of the same ^neral tenor see the biUio- 
graphy at the end of this article ^e opposition under con- 
sideration has not always borne the name of pluralism. One 
flnda the eame general tendencies in the supporters oMiragmat- 
ism (o V.) and the advocates of personal idealism. The Tatter 
doctrine, represented principally by Heniy O Sturt in England 
and George H. Howlson in America, is a reaction a^nst 
absolutism in the intereet of personality conceived as spiritual 
and free Howison is frankly pluralistic and exhibits close 
Bimilarities with Leibniz’s doctrine of monads. Sturt bases all 
speculation on the principles that personal experience should 
be the basis of all philoscmhical aynthesis and that personal 
experience is spiritual : but he believes in a ‘ totality of good- 
ness.’ a ' noetic totality,' and that the cosmos must be dominated 
by a single intelligence. * 


terminate into determinate form, Schiller’s rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergson’s insistence that evolution is essentially 
creative and discontinuous, all exhibit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to the same end. 

There has not yet, however, so far as the writer 
is aware, appeared any systematic presentation of 
the metaphysics undenying this new movement in 
philosophy. What is here called pluralism repre- 
sents a tfndency rather than an achievement. 
The general direction of this tendency in varioqs 
departny nts of human interest is indicated below, 
but herft an attempt may be made to suggest the 
basal cjfinceptions which this tendency seems to 
imply. '^Empliasis falls on change, adaptation, re- 
organization, or action as an original and genuine 
fact wherever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
ingly there is no moment in the world’s histoiy 
when all possible changes may be said to lie 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and what that process will lie is con- 
tingent, not simply on what has already happeneil, 
but on what may happen. But what may happen 
IS a genuine possibility with nothing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The world is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that it perpetually has a future negatives any 
absolutistic conception of it. Our inability to 
grasp the world as a single, unified, and complete 
system is, therefore, due, not to our incapacity 01 
1^01 ance, hut to its essential nature as a genuine 
tune-process which reaches many concrete and 
speciuo ends, but which implies no absolute end 
that limits and closes the piocess as a whole. 

We have in these considerations not, as might 
be superficially supjiosed, a revival of the doctime 
of freedom as opposed to necessity, but the begin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics of 
activity. That is, pluralism does not start with a 
^If-contained system of terms and relations which 
is, in general, lesponsible for everything that 
happens, and then claim i'lat there may be fiee 
and spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
starts rather with the conception of activity as 
empirically exhibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this conception and draw out the 
implications that seem to be empuically involved. 
As every action takes tune, the course ojl the 
action when followed out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the effect of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, but the inter- 
play of causes operative only from moment to 
moment as the action proceeds. It is only where 
the action is viewed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career that it can be 
construed absolutely; ».e., only then can any of 
its issues be constru^ as the necessary effect of 
causes which have determined it. Such retrospect- 
ive views can give us formula and laws of accom- 
plished fact and thus afford a basis for prediction 
m similar cases, but they cannot mve ns any 
action m its concrete vitality and operation, 
because every action is forward- moving. Now, 
the generalization of this view of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or absolutistic view of the world 
as a whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of the ‘universe’ in any intelligible 
sense, we must speak of it, not as somethihg 
already accomplished which can be viewed retro- 
spectively, but as something moving forward with 
a genuine future and real possibilities. Y&t, ev^ 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements. 
Otherwise the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concretd setting. 
It could not be itself a concrete movement illus- 
trikting the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro- 
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ceeds. Such appears to be the general meta- 
physical ^undwork of the new pluralism. 

In psychology these tendencies had their initia- 
ttve, and here they have been most eflTective. 
Dming the past thirty years the attempt to con* 
strue the mind or consciousness as a substance or as 
a complex of elementary ^lensations united by fixed 
laws of association has pro^essively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity 
and response. Although many psychol^ists have 
independently contributed to this progress, the 
publication in 1890 of James’s Princijnes ^ Paycho- 
loyxj may justly be cited as critical. Hertlwas the 
first effective and systematic attack upon fie older 
view. To-day the idea that ‘to have a mind’ 
means * to act in a certain way ’ has become a 
commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure ana a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to be regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an objective order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be con- 
scious of objects does not mean to possess their 
psychical equivalents or imply a possible conscious- 
ne^ which might possess the equivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so be the perfect and com- 
plete representative of the woild. It means rather 
to operate with objects effectively, to seek and 
avoid, to work changes — in short, to organize 
experience. This newer conception of the mind 
has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do and less in terms of the supposed 
‘ consciousness ’ that they were once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the new movement has been moie 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated in a 
brilliant way the conciete procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions like object or thing and 
idea oiise in its couise and are not the constituent 
elements of thinking itself. It has given us the 
logic of ‘how we think.’ But the opposition to 
forn il logic which has too frequently accompanied 
this service has obscured many logical issues and 
problems. The structure of accommlished thought 
has been too much neglected. The older logic, 
e.speaially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Russell, 18 still an active and constructive opponent 
of the newer tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state with conclusiveness the effects which the 
new movement is likely to produce. Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, the general direction is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the FAhvcs of Dewey 
and Tufts (1908). The tendency is away from 
fixed, a priori jirinciples, and towards the concrete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules which should be obeyed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes beings who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Responsibility is con- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibility of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, e.g , is not such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal with human adjustments in a 
progressively effective manner. In brief, morality 
IS not an absolute ideal which, being somehow 
imposed on man, orders him to be moral. It is 
the kind of life that man conceives to be most 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses and 
his ideal liopes. 

There is in these considerations a close resem- 
blance tp the more refined forms of utilitarianislh, 
but the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computation 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt is 
mane first to estimate the greatest good of the 


greatest number, and then to act accordingly. 
There is rather the attempt to take human rela- 
tionships as they are empirically given — the 
family, friends, the State, love, property, marriage 
—to see towards what they point, wnat desires 
and hopes they engender, ana then to bring the 
resources of knowledge to bear upon the perfecting 
of them or the elimination from them of that 
which makes communal living difficult and un- 
lovely. 

In religion the tendencies are not as yet well 
defined. It is possible, however, to recognize among 
religious writers influenced by the new movement 
a growing appreciation of religion as something 
humanly characteristic, rather than as a matter 
beginning with the gods. There is, too, as m the 
ethical tendencies, the denial of absolutistic ideas. 
Consequently there is recomized no one religion 
which can be judged valid as ovei against all 
others. In estimating the worth of any religion 
moral instead of logical or metaphysical standards 
are employed. 

It is mainly as a new and potent stimulus to 
fresh philosophizing that current pluralistic ten- 
dencies are to be estimated. U nder the absol utistic 
systems of the last century, philosophy had largely 
lost its vitality. It had liecome almost exclusively 
historical, a comparative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vn id 
aid to reflexion. It was largely an intellectual 
interest set apart from the sum of intellectual 
interests generally. Pluiahsm has effected a 
change m this regard. There is to day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest which is making 
its impression not only upon the traditional ‘ prob- 
lems of philosophy,’^ but also upon the whole 
domain of inquiry. It is common to heai of the 
‘new chemistry,’^ the ‘new physics,’ the ‘new 
biology’ the ‘new history.’ When we inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive of this 
‘newness,’ we almost invanably find a desire for 
the recognition of real possi bin ties and a revolt 
against a^olutistic systems. 

There is, doubtless, some confusion and dis- 
advantage in grouping under the name of ‘ plural- 
ism’ the tendencies which have just been con- 
sidered, although the grouping has van ant in 
contemporary usage. There is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simplj 
nor always by metaphysical considerationsgiov ing 
out of the opposition between monistic ami plural- 
istic speculations. They are motived also bj 
obvious empirical considerations A thinker who 
ta,ke8 the world as he hnds it, and, m relfeiling on 
it, follows the lead of concrete tendemios ns tliey 
aiise and come to an issue, will doubtless be lell 
to view the world as a process involving many 
diflerent factors and not as an already completely 
unified and permanently organized whole. He 
might find some disadvantage in calling his view 
of things pluralism, because he might feel that, m 
so doing, he was affirming kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin- 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism is a positive doctrine. The new pluralism 
18 as yet largely negative. It is not so much the ' 
affirmation that the world is many as it is the 
denial that the world is one. That is the mam 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency m philo- 
sophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

LmoATURi. — For the older form of pluralism it is sufficient 
to refer to the standard histories of philosophy and to introduc- 
tions to philosophy For the newer form the following will be 
found illustrating the tendencies set forth in the article, by way 
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Phxlotophy, and other Eaaaya in Conternporaneoua Thmwht, 
New York, 1910, How We Think, Boston, 1910 , J Dewey and 
J H. Tufts, Ethxea, New York, 1908 : G. H Howiaon, The 
lAmxta of Evolution^, do 1904, W. tames, The to Be- 
Hove and other Eaaaya m Popular Philoaophy, London, 1807, 
A Plwrahatxe Univerae, do 1909, Eaaaya xn Radxcal Enxpxnexam, 
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A W. Moore, Pragmatxam and Ita Orxtxca, Gbioaffo, 1010 ; 
J. B Pratt, What xa Pramnatxamt, New York, 1912, C. B. 
Kenouvler, La nouvelle Monaddogte, Pans, 1897, Lea Dt- 
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do 1908 , F C S Schiller, Studxea in Ilutnanxam, London, 
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London, 1902 , J Ward, The Realm of Enda, or Pluraliam 
and Theism, Oauibridge, 1911 ; F J. E. Woodbridge, The 
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Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

PLUTARCH. — I. Life. — Plutarch was bom 
about A D. 46, as may be inferred from the state- 
ment that in 66, the year of Nero’s visit to Greece, 
he was a pupil of the Acadeimc philosopher 
Ainmonius in Athens (de EJ apud Delphoa, 1, p. 
385 11). He was a native of Chseronea in Boeotia, I 
and showed a constant ati'ection for his birth-place, 
which he ultimately made his home. Belonging ] 
to a family of good position, he received the best 
education open to a young man of his time. He 
was instiucted in meaicine and natural science by 
the physician Onesicrates {de Mus. 2, p. 1131 C) ; 
and, though there is no direct evidence of his 
public profession of the art of declamation, his 
rhetorical training is manifest ui such of his early 
writings as the cte Fortuna Komanorum (pp. 317- 
326) and the Aquane an Igma ait utilior (pp. 
956-968). 

While still a young man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a mission 
to the proconsul {Prcec. ger. Rexp. 16, p. 816 D). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the ostensible cause of his visits to Rome 
(Demoath. 2), the earliest of which must have taken 
place in the reira of Vespasian {de Sollert. Amm. 
19, p. 974 A). It is a legitimate assumption that 
he made several visits (cf. Quceat. Coni’, viii. 7. 1, 
p 727 B), and that they occupied a considerable 
tune ; for he shows an intimate acquaintance with 
Roman topography (e.g., Poplxc. 8), and was so 
well known there that he was accustomed to de- 
liver lectures in public {de Curios. 15, p. 522 E). 
Among the chief of his Roman friends may be 
reckoned C. Sosius Senecio, who was four tunes 
consul under Trajan, end to whom several of the 
Parallel Livea were dedicated, and Mestrius Flonis, 
another consular, in whose company he visited the 
historical sites of Gallia Cisalpina {0th. 14). Dur- 
ing his residence in Italy he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re- 
warded with the devotion of a large band of pupils. 
It is evident that in this intercourse the medium 
of communication was the Greek language; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confession that he 
was well advanced in years before he commenced 
to study Latin {Demoath. 2), and the errors which 
he makes in his incidental references to the lan- 
guage {e g., <rlve virpix, olov iLvev irarpds [Quceat. Rom. 
103, p. ^8 F]) are such as to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with it was never more than superficial. 

Subsequently, if we may trust the authority of 
Suidas {a v lIXoi5ra/)xos), he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Trajan, by whom he was elevated to 
consular rank, while the governor of the province 
was enjoined to take his advice upon all matters 
of importance. It is probable that he survived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, but 
died not long after 120 ; for lie speaks of the 
Olympieium in Athens as unfinished {Solon, 32), 
whereas we know that it was completed by 
Hadrian between the years 126 and 130. 

In the latter part of his life Plutatch seems to 


have settled permanently at Chaeronea, where he 
was uninterruptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his municipal offices. At Chaeronea he 
filled the post of overseer of buildings {Prcec. cier. 
Retp. 16, u 811 B), as w.ell as that of archon 
itribwixos {Quceat. Conv. p. 10. 1, p. 643 F). He 
was also an associate of the college of priests to 
Apollo at Delphi (i6 vii. 2. 2, p. 700 E), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games {xb. v. 2, jv 
674 E). /Notwithstanding these activities, he gave 
lectures! from time to time both oh philosophical 
subjecwand on others of wider interest (cf. de 
Rect. Rat. Aud. 1, p 37 C). In his domestic life 
his relations with his wife and children Avere 
strikingly tender and affectionate, and are charm- 
ingly illustrated in the letter of consolation ad- 
dressed to his wife Tinioxena on the death of their 
infant daughter, who was named after her mother. 
From this letter a single sentence may be quoted : 

‘As she was herself the dearest object for her parents to 
fondle, gaze upon, or listen to, so should her memory remain 
to us as a joy far exceeding its pain ’ (Conaol. ad Uxor. 3, p. 
603 E) 

Fiom the same source (6, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons born to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
who survived, Autobulus and Plutarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Ammce Procreatione in Timceo (p. 1030 D) ; and 
they are mentioned as taking pait in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (cf 
Quceat Conv. viii. 10. 3, p. 736 C). We read also 
of the marriage of Autobulus {ih. iv. 3. 1, p. 666 D), 
who appears again as the narrator of tlie Anux- 
toi tua, and as a character in the dialogue de Sol- 
lertia Animaltum. But it was not merely within 
the family circle that the kindliness and geniality 
of Plutarch’s character were displayed. Theie is 
abundant evidence from his Table Talk {Quceationea 
Convt vales) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of afl'ectionate regard no 
less than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His writings have made a similar impres- 
sion upon posterity. Among many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance the judgment of 
Mahaliy, who happily remarks • 

* We feel him, as we feel Sir Walter Scott, not otAy the 
originator of an inestimably instructive form of historiography, 
but also essentially a gentleman— a man of honour and of kindli- 
ness, the best Upe of the best man of hie day ’ (Greek World 
under Roman Sway, p. 298) 

2. Works. — The most celebrated of Plutarch’s 
works is Ins Parallel Lives, intended to exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greece and 
Rome had produced, by the publication of their 
biographies side by side in pairs. Forty-six of 
these lives have come down to modem times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces- 
sary to describe their characteristics, especially as 
we are more nearly concerned with the other 
branch of his writings, which is conveniently but 
inaccurately labelled the Moralia. It is enough to 
say that the Lives were not so much the fruit of 
historical research as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral writings of their author by depicting 
the characters and dispositions of men who have 
actually lived. * 

The collection of the Moralia {iidiKd) is so de 
scribed because most of the treatises which it 
comprises deal with what may be called * moral ’ 
subjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ethics. The writings are actually a miscellany, 
cdhtaining discussions on religion, literature, poli- 
tics, education, philology, folk-lore, arcKceology, 
and natural history, as well as some of a severely 
philosophical type. Plutarch is less a philosopher 
than an essayist, and the most characteristic of 
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his writings are those which, in dealing with such 
subjects as garrulousness, false shame, restraint of 
anger, or flattery and friendship, display, together 
with a profusion of illustration and anecdote, the 
good taste, common sense, and genuine humanity 
of their author. Not the least of their merits for 
the modern world is tha|, a])art from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralm are a 
plentiful storehouse of quotations from the lost 
writings of earW poets and philosophers. 

• 3. Leading ideas.— (a) Phtlosopntcal and reliai- 
ous . — By his adoption of the aialogue 'form foi 
most of these tieatises Plutarch ackm Wledged 
himself as much a follower of Plato’s literary 
methods as he was formally an adherent of his 
teaching (cf de Def. Or. 37, P 431 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy haa been in the direction 
of eclecticism. Philo and Antiochus had aban- 
doned the extreme scepticism of Arcesilaus and 
Carneades, and, while laying greater stress upon 
ethical doctrines, had inside an approach towaids 
the positions of the Stoics and Peripatetics by 
advocating life according to nature, and the 
plurality of virtue as weU as its self-sufficiency. 
In the let cent, of the Christian era the beginnings 
of a new movement, of which Plutarch was the 
most distinguished representative, gradually be- 
come apparent. Its leading features are two — a 
closer application to the study of the Platonic 
writings, and the growth of a spirit of religious 
mysticism, which ultimately issued in Neo-Platon- 
ism. Not that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely repudiated ; for it has even been said of 
Plutarch that * it would be hard to say whether 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that which he quotes with approval’ 
(Mahaffy, p. 301). At the same time the most 
important of Plutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those directed from an Academic 
standpoint against the Stoics {de Stoicorum Bepug- 
nantiis, de Commtimbvs NoUtits) and against the 
Epicureans {ndverma Coloten, Non posse stcavtter 
vtvi. secundum Eptcurum). His positive contnbu- 
tio^s towards the elucidation of the Platonic text 
are contained m the de Aninm Procreatione tn 
Timceo, and are of much less importance to the 
student of philosophy than the controversial 
wn^ngs previously mentioned. ^ Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his two ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad dopurros). 
The latter, as the element of shapelessness and 
disorder, is called Infinity (direipla), whereas the 
nature of tlie One, by denning and occupying the 
Infinity, which is empty, irrational, ana indeter- 
minate, endows it witn form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter- 
mination whicli 18 a necessary accompaniment of 
sensible objects {deDef. Or. p. 428 Fff.). The 
combination of these two principles, unity and 
duality, IS seen most clearly in the production from 
them of numbers {ib. ). The creation of the world 
was the result of the concatenation of three factors 
— God, matter, and form. Matter is the shapeless 
underlying substratum ; form is the fairest model ; 
and God is the best of causes. God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
patiire with proportion, measure, and numl^r, 

E ’uced a unity ny a combination of His material 
was the universe (Kdapot), equal to matter in 
extent, and similar to form in quality (Qucest. Conv. 
viii. 2. 4, p. 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, being itself formless and inert, is not the 
cause, of evil, which proceeds from a fouled 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
against God (de Anim, Frocr. 6, p. 1016 A, de Is. 
et Osir. 48, p. 870 F). The war of these oppasing 
principles is especially to be detected In man’s 


chequered existence, and in the region of inequal- 
ity and change which lies between the earth and 
the moon (de Is. et Ostr. 45, p. 369 D). God exists 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, without beginning or end, 
past or future. As being absolute unity. He is 
incapable of differentiation {irepbrrjs [de El apud 
Delph. 20, p. 393 A, B]). God sees, but cannot be 
seen (de Is. et Osir. 76, p. 381 B). He is absolutely 
pure and undefiled by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and aeath ; hence our souls, which 
are encompassed by the body and its attributes, 
cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exercise of pure reason and through the medmm 
of philosophy, they may attain to an indistinct 
vision of His image (ih. 78, p 382 F). Life in the 
body upon earth is an exile of the soul (de Exit. 
17, p 607 D). It has come from the gods and will 
return thither, so soon os it is discharged fiom the 
trammels of the body. It is like a flame which 
shoots upwards in spite of the misty vapours that 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven ; but their souls pass into heroes, from 
heroes into demons, and, when at last they have 
been mysteriou-sly cleansed and sanctified, so that 
they are free from any mortal affection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth and 
by a blessed consummation, they are caught up to 
join the gods (Horn. 28, de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entirely impiisoncd within the 
body, but, by keeping the purest portion in ex- 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their owners’ heads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved from complete submersion, they preserve 
their immoitality free from bodily taints. This 
part, called the mtolhgence (voPj), and generally 
supposed to be innate, is actually external, and 
would more properly be known as ‘demon’ (de 
Gen. Soc. 22, p. 691 D). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain individuals, 
if we retain our belief that God is a lover of man- 
kind. The ordinary man learns the commands of 
God by signs, which the prophetic art interprets, 
but there are a few who on rare occasions have 
direct intercourse with the divinity. Further, 
when souls freed from the body have at length 
become demons, they still retain their interest 111 
the world which they have left, as Hesiod was 
aware (Op. 120), and are allowed by God to assist 
the final struggles of those aspiring souls winch 
are yet in the last penod^f their incarnation (de 
Gen. Soc. 24, p. 693 Afl’.). There are, however, 
bad demons as well as the good ; and they are 
elsewhere described as belonging to the borderland 
which separates gods and men, and as subject 
to mortal aflections and the changes wrought by 
necessity (de Def. Or. 12, p. 416 C ; cf. 17, p 419 A, 
de Is. et Osii . 26, p. 360 E). These passages are 
typical of much in Plutarch, and their Platonic 
cnaracter is unmistakable. At the same time, it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing his belief 
in demons, he was echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. Demons and Spirits [Greek]). 
Tlie same remark applies to hi.s treatment of 
pavriK-ff. Divination is the gift of God to man (de 
Def. Or. 8, p. 413 C), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to be attributed to Him, but 
rather to the failure of matter (xb. 9, p. 414 D, E) 
In a cunous passage (t6. 40, p. 432 D) he speaks of 
the prophetic capacity as resembling a sheet of 
white paper, ready to receive impressions from 
the warnings of sensation, when the seer is with- 
drawn (iK<rri) from the influences of the present 
and is filled wdth the spirit of prophecy (ivdovffiacr- 
fids). This inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of the body, but is frequently conveyed 
either through air or through water *t particular 
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places in the form of flowing water or breath, 
elsewhere (de Pyth. Or. 7, p. 397 D) he says more 
simply that Grod does not inspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which she nses, but merely 
provides the sense-impressions (4>atrra<rlat), and 
gives light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
5ie future. Thus, though agreeing with the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of Plutarch refused 

altogether to countenance the Stoic doctrine that 
the aivine spirit permeated every stone and piece 
of metal in the world {ib. 8, p 398 C). His whole 
attitude towards religion is ^ided by a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold eacn venerable 
institution, while finding elements of truth in the 
various devices by whicn philosophers sought to 
remove traditional difficulties (to. 18, p. 402 E, 
Amat. 13, p. 766 B), Thus he would steer a 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much difference in 
the nature of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
given to them, might seem to imply, but that 
there is only one Reason that sets in older and one 
Providence that controls the world {de Is. et Osxr. 
67, p 377 Fff.). The elaborate discussion of 
Egyptian religion (de hide et Osiride) is a testi- 
mony to the progress of these foreign (;ults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under- 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recognized by the tneologians of Greece. The 
leading motive of the short essay de Super stitione, 
which 18 , however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exercise undertaken in defence of a 
paradox, and not therefore characteristic of its 
author’s real view (Mahaffy, p 318), is to show 
that a perverted and ignorant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods ana their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to believe in their existence. 
While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration- 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety (adv. 
Colot. 27, p. 1123 A), he was no less disinclined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, which, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative- 
ness, Aphrodite for desire, and Athene for intelli- 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gods 
and plunged their worshipj^rs into a gulf of 
atheism (Amat. 13, p 767 B) It nas therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch,, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice offered on the 
occasion of the festival of Eros at Thespiae (ib. 2, 
p. 749 B) The same moderation may be detected 
in his attitude towaids Ornhism. While he whole- 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
uiHin the poj)ular celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and i)urification8 which were them- 
selves filthy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallowings in the mud, the ridiculous importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids (de Superst. 7, p. 168 D, 12, p. 
171 B), ho was himself the advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism (de Tuend. Sanit. 19, p. 
132 E, de Is. et Osir. 2, p. 362 A), and, by his 
abstention from eggs for a season in consequence 
of a dream, laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets (Queest. Conv. ii. 3. 
1, p. 635 A) 

We have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist- 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
much more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moral evil without 
exacting appropriate punishment. To this subject 
he has devoted the important dialogue de Sera 
Numinis Vindicta. The occasion is provided by a 
supposed Idcture of Epicurus, and various answers 


ore given to the objection raised against what is 
assumed to be the ordinary dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment encourages 
the sinner and disappoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set. an example to others, 
teaching them to bewarecof hasty resentment, and 
(2) that oy this delay they are able to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from thof« who, having erred rather through 
imorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of reni^ial treatment (5, p. 660 Off’.) Again, 
since imis always possible that a wicked parent 
may b^'et a virtuous offspring, it is natural that 
God should not immediately root out an evil 
stock, without waiting to see whether it u ill not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 663 B). But the best 
answer of all is that the delay is only apparent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brings its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated unhappi- 
ness (9, p 664 A ff. ). We are then introducea to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Thespesius, wdio, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a witness of the treat- 
ment accorded to the souls of the dead. The myth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tenth book of Plato’s Republic, and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendeni'y appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de (rento Socratis, where an account is given of the 
supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonins at Lebadeia 
(de Gen. Soc. 21, p 589 F ft’,). 

(6) Ethical — Tlie strictly ethical treatises aie 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon psychological observation, and designed 
to effect the moral improvement of their readers. 
Here we find Plutarch in the charactei of a 
physician of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
far from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra- 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the hunianer virtues. The 

S ractical aim of his advice may be seen in the 
firee treatises belonging to the consolatory <ype 
(irapafiv07iTiKoi), acknowledged by the schools as a 
special branch of casuistry (irapaiveTiKb% rbiroi ; see 
the present writer’s notes on Cleanth. frag. 92 f. 
[Fragments of Zeno and Clean thes, CaiiiDridge, 
1891 b. These are the de Exilio and the Consolatw 
ad tjxorem, which have already been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Consolatio ad ApoUonium, 
which was largely indebted to Grantor’s vepl 
Hivdovs. In fact, a considerable number of these 
writings are open to the suspicion that tliey are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, principally Stoic, 
sources. 

As an example we may instance the ehort treatise de Vtrtute 
Morali, which contains comparatively little of Plutarch's 
characteristic manner, but, while designed to support the 
Platonio psychology by advocating the submission of the emo- 
tions to reason rather than their entire eradication, is con- 
structed to serve os a compendium of moral doctrine with 
material drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatotiui 
and Stoics > 

He had no sympathy with the fomal dogmatism 
of the schools, but did not hesitate to borrow from 
them whatever appioved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. When we 
turn to those passages where he seems more especi- 
ally to give utterance to his innermost convic- 
ticKia, we find him inculcating self-control, patience, 
^d cheerfulness as the surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic life. Thus, 
>1(. Fohleni, In Hermes, xxxi [1896] 832, 888, finds the 
ongmal source of the treatise in a work of Hieronvmus of 
Rhodes. 
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after mentioning the advantages of various forms 
of abstinence, he continues : 

* I pat beside them • vow no Iom eocepUble to the oode : I 
resolved, u il I were meking e wuieleM oblation ol milk and 
honey, to keep myself free from passion first of all for a few 
days , then, to extend the period by gradual experiment to one 
or two months, so that I continaafiy made progrrass In the 
tolerance of evil, exercising: m unceasing oontrm upon my 
tongue in order to appear cheenul and void of resentment. I 
refrained consistently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed any emotion which provoked violent agritstlosi or 
shameful remorse for the satisfaction of a mes i or trifling 
pleasure. By these means I am contented, and. by the favour 
ol heaven, experience has confirmed the truth of my ^conviction 
that the spirit of cheerfulness, gentleness, and km mess is to 
none of his associates so gracious, welcome, and con|arting as 
to its possessor’ (de CoAt'b. Ira, 16, p. 4640). | 

In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from the contemplation of the glories of the 
physical world, which, following ultimately a 
Peripatetic model (I. Bywater, in JPh vu. [1876] 
80), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exalted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated : 

‘ Yet men debase this festival which Qod has provided for 
them by unceasing lamentation and detection, permitting 
themselves ever to be harassed bj weansomo anxiety’ (de 
Tranq. An. 20, p 477 E) 

Just as in religion he endeavoiued by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics he sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
by refusing to accept in their entirety the tenden- 
cies with wliich he partly sympathized. 

‘ He will not adopt with Plato the equality of the sexes, or 
with the Stoics the injustice of slavery, or with the Pjthagoreans 
the rights of the lower animals to justice at the hands of men, 
vet he goes a long way with all three— magnifying the position 
and the dignity of the house-mother both by example and 
precept, inculcating everywhere kindness and consideration to 
slaves, adopting eien vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlier 
treaUses, and upholding with satire and with paradox the 
superior Insight and inteUigence of the animals we patronixe or 
oppress ’ (Mahaffy, p 801). 

(c) Political.— In regard to politics, Plutarch 
iqiiidiatecl the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
{Pyrrh 20) as expressed in the formula ‘ Live in 
retirement ’ (Xc(^< against which he directed 

a short treatise (de Latenter Vivendo, pp. 1128- 
1130b But he liveii in an age in which the limits 
of iKilitical activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in chafing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor nossible to break down. Thus he sincerely 
believed that monarchy was the most perfect of all 
forms of government (An Sent sit Resp. ger. 11, p. 
790 A), but that the wise ruler must be careful 
to observe a mean between laxity and severity, so 
that he may not incur either the hatred or the 
contempt of his subjects by aiming at desjiotism 
or making concessions m favour of j^pular govera- 
ment (Thes. si Rom. Comp. 2). He recoraized that 
it was idle to rebel against the imperil dominion 
or to cast wistful eyes upon the nistoric battle- 
fields of Marathon and Platoia (Prase, ger. Rexp. 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
pride and stubbornness, out patience and toler- 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
(Coriol. 16). He has even a good word to s^ for 
Theramenes and his proverbial ‘ boot which fitted 
either leg’ (Prase, ger. Reip 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless- 
irfgs which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will be found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to d^ire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreira, has come to 
an end ; while. In respect of freedom, they enjoy 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
perhaps as much as is good for them (tb. p. 824 C). 
W hat Bi^rt of politics other than the petty activi- 
ties of municipal government was it possible for 
Plutarch to recommend ? His own me is rxm 
seen to furnish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law- 
suit or a deputation to the emperor is the chief 
opportunity for a courageous and prudent man to 
seek his own advancement (»6. 10, p, 805 A). We 
should not always be striving after the highest 
offices, such as that of strategy in Athens, pt-ytanis 
in Rhodes, or Boeotareh in Bceotia ; but rather we 
should endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, and preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to us by the respon- 
sible powers (ib. 17, p. 813 D, E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose chief title to fame is as 
the Diographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from bemg a time- 
server, or one who would put his private interests 
before his country’s good (tb. 18, p 814 D). His 
miietism was founded on the reasoned conviction 
tliat, as resistance is irapussible, a ciiuerful sub- 
mission is wiser than an inopportune struggle 
against overwliolming odds (cf Philop. 17). But, 
whereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claim the .sympathy of a generous heart, the 
conduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no account as compared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
(Non posse maviter, 19, p. 1100 D) 

Litkrature —The chief texts of the Moraha are by D 
Wyttenbach, 8 vola In 16, with noU-fl and ind^i rerborum, 
Oxford, 1796-1830 , by F Dubner in the Didot series, Pans, 
1839-42 , and by G N Bernardakis in the Teubner series, 

7 vols.. Leipxig, 1888-96 For the life and wmions of 
Plutarcn the following may be consulted • R. Volktnann, 
Lehen, Sehr\ft«n nnd PhtloHovhie des Plutarch von Chacronea, 

2 vols., Berlin, 1869, J P Mahaffy, The Greek World undet 
Roman Swav, London, 1890, pp 291-350 , J Oakesniith, Th* 
Religion of Plutarch, do 1902 , R Hirzel, ‘ Plutarch,’ Heft iv. 
of Dae Erbe der Alien Schn/Un uber Weaen und Wirkung 
der Antike, ed O. Crusius, O, Immisch, and T Zielinski, 

Leipzig, 1912 A. C. Pearson. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.— See Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY.— See Hymns, Literature. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS -I Intro- 
ductory AND GENERAL —Owing to the marked 
way in which, in several lauds, notably in ancient 
Greece and m Christendom, sacred buildmga have 
been placed with their most important front to- 
wards the east, this subject is generally known as 
orientation, and that term will be used in tins 
article. As a title it miglit, however, in some 
cases be open to the charge oT begging the question, 
and the one heie chosen is non-comimttal diul 
more comprehensive 

The religions of many peoples — perhaps of most 
— have taken account of the cardinal points of the 
compass, thougli the importance attached to them 
may have vaiied. The feelings aroused by .sunrise 
and sunset must always have been veiy mucli the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree expressed by the terms used for the caidinal 
points. Skeat (Etymological Dictionary^, Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘ east’ to the Aiyan root us, 
‘shine,’ ‘burn.’ Bradley (OED) gives the root 
ans, ‘dawn.’ Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘ dwell,’ and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding-place 
of the sun at night. ' South ’ seems to mean 
simply the ‘ sunned ’ quarter ; the derivation of 
the word ‘ north ’ is unknown (Skeat). 

The Hebrew imagmes himself to be facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘before,’ ‘behind,’ ‘loft,’ ‘right.’ 
This nomenclature, even more than the Aryan 
tongues, Bug^ts ideas about the four quaiters of 
the norizon that were definite and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the point 
of theoompttss is statM with precision irf the story 
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of the Fall and elsewhere. This precision is not 
leally inconsistent with the inaccuracies in Gn 11“* 
and other passages. The Indo-European peoples 

f »icture themselves as facing north and call the 
land towards the rising sun the better hand, the 
dexterous one, and the other (although the Greek 
veiled it by euphemisms) the sinister. The Etrus- 
cans, on the contra^, thought of themselves as 
looking south ; the Koman augurs continued the 
tradition and considered the left the lucky hand. 
Thus it will be seen that the Indo-European 
peoples really had the same notions about the east 
the Semitic. Walter Johnson gives useful 
examples of this habit {Byways of British Arches- 
ologyi 

The subject may be said to have been neglected If not ignored 
till within the last decade or two Moat books on architecture, 
even those dealing with countries in which orientation is a 
marked characteristic of the buildings, make no reference to 
It , the most comprehensive general encvclopsdias have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all, works on folk-lore, 
which are of necessity much concerned with ntual, seldom 
record any obsen atlons or offer any explanations, while very 
often neither the word 'orientation* nor the names of the 
cardinal imiiits are to be found in the Index This neglect, at 
least so far as Britain is concerned, is no doubt due to the belief 
that the custom of orientation has no historical significance, 
that it was even in the earlicet historical times Inherited from 
a long-buried past and had comparatively little relation to the 
beliefs of the age that practised it. Hence many published 
Ians of buildings have no compass at all , of the otners most 
ave but a rough indication with nothing to show whether true 
north or magnetic north is intended It is still more rare to 
find a plan which, while stating that the observation is miwnetic 
north, gives also the date of the observation, although it is well 
known that the variation between the magnetic and the true 
north changes rapidly and irregularly In the south of England 
the needle now pointe above IV W of polar N. , this difference 
is diminishing six or seven minutes a year, so that, if the 
decrease were constant— which it is not— the variation would 
be reduced by a degree in about nine years In works of 
the highest scientific value we find such errors os the plan of 
St Peter's at Rome turned round so as to bring the altar to 
the east , the magnetic variation shown east instead of west ; 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and carries accuracy 
so far as to give not only the date of the observation but the 
hour also Descriptions are often loose , to say that a church 
‘ faces east ’ may mean either an east door or an east altar , 
burial ‘to the east* is e<iually vague, when Quiderius says, 
'Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to th’ East,’ he certainly 
meant ‘to the west’ (Shakespeare, Cymbdine, act iv sc 2) 
The only unambiguous descriptions are * altar to east (or west),' 
‘ feet to east (or west) ’ 

Irately the architectural side of the subject has lieen ap- 
proached by a few observers in a scientific spirit in Oermanv and 
in England, and some records of the customs of savage races 
have been made 

In this article we shall deal with the following 
questions. (1) ritual acts : the direction in which 
the suppliant looks while praying or sacrificing, 
during baptism, or while performing othei ritual 
acts ; ( 2 ) the aspect of buildings the direction of 
the main axis, or the aspect of the door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its widest sense ; (3) burial ; the direction 
in which the giave is made, or the body of 
the dead is placed in the tomb, and consequently 
tlie planning of the tomb itself ; (4) beliefs un- 
classified (called for brevity ‘ superstition ’) points 
of the compass from which attacks of evil spirits 
are most to be feaied, and the like. 

It IS clear that all these, especially the three 
first, are in a great degree interdependent They 
should therefore be discussed together wherever 
possible. But in some cases this would be incon- 
venient, and it will be necessary to consider separ- 
ately the orientation of the more important classes 
of temples. 

I. Ritual acts. — The practice of orientation has 
lieen very generally observedin ritual acts, although 
from the nature of the case it has not in the past 
left such a cleai record as have temples and 
burials. 

The direction in which the suppliant looks when 
at prayer or performing ritual acts has had, we 
.shall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation ^ the sun, his beliefs abourt it and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
those emotions range through every shade from 
sun-worship and totemism to perhaps mere wonder 
at the never-fading impressiveness of the pheno- 
menon of sunrise. In the relatively few cases m 
which ritual is independpnt of the position or 
course of the sun it is, governed by simple and 
easily ascertainable facts, such as the Muham- 
madan’s prayer towards Mecca. 

It is pifjbable that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did face a particular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage faces who have not reached or have scarcely 
reacheit the stage of temple-building observe an 
orientauon in their ritual ; the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
‘local’ orientation in piayer; the Christian still 
retains a considerable amount of traditional orienta- 
tion m his ritual. 

3 . Temples. — The aspect of buildings must 
almost inevitably have a close relationship with 
the direction in which the prayer is uttered or tlie 
rite performed, for it is governed by the same 
ideas — this notwithstanding the very varying 
degrees in which the building, in different religions, 
can be regarded as a house of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, wheieas a more or less 
correct general position sufficed or suffices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the professors of religion 
and for the most part of somewhat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
buildings to many different gods, as the ancient 
Greeks, or in honour of special patron saints, as 
in the Christian Church. This consideration com- 
plicates, or has been thought to complicate, the 
inquiry into this part of tlie subject. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a greater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition counts for mucli, as in the 
Christian Church at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to be thought important or 
indeed to have any meaning at all. 

3 . Burial. — The position of the body in relation 
to the points of the compass varies much, but the 
underlying idea which dictated it is in the mam 
fairly general. Expressed bnefly, it is that a dead 
person is laid in the grave in that position Y^hich 
will make the journey of the spirit as easy as 
possible. The journey is usually to a home of the 
dead. Consec^uently the position vanes according 
to the conception of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
18 , however, sometimes found acting in an opposite 
tlirection : it may be desirable to keep the spirit 
in the grave. Thus the soul of the chief should con- 
tinue to reside among and to protect the tnbe ; that 
of the wicked man should be prevented from return- 
ing to the village and disturbing the peace of the 
surviving relatives. J G. Frazer sees a survival of 
the latter feeling in the custom in this country, 
not long since given up, of buryiim a suicide with 
a stake through his body {The Belief in Immor- 
tality, London, 1913, i. 164). The further opinion 
may perhaps be hazarded that the selection of 
cross-roads as the place was suggested by the 
thought that, if the spirit did make its escape, it 
might be puzzled as to which road led home ; ‘in 
the same way it is still believed that the sick are 
cured by being taken to the cross-roads, the 
original idea probably having been that, when the 
evil spirit was expelled from the patient, it was 
liable to lose its way. 

•■The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
land of the forefathers, ( 0 ) toanunderworld,(c) tothe 
isles of the blest, {cl) to the place where the totem of 
tl<a dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
exceptions to this rule, namely burial towards one 
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of the cardinal points or in the path of the sun — 
doubtful because they may after all prove to be 
connected with a journey. We shall have to con- 
sider these classes more at large. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer’s warning not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe ; modes 
in the disposal of the dejjd vary according to sex, 
rank, moral character, and manner of death. 

(a) The land of the forefathers. — The journey to 
the land of the forefatneis is the hyj othesis of 
Heibeit Spencer. The land of the dead is the 
land from which the tribe migrated. ' 'he idea 
may be summed up in the woids, ‘The d .ad man 
has gone home ’ The body is laid with jhe feet 
in that diiection. It is this hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one which Iwst fits the facts, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer- 
ence 18 made below. But it will none the more 
bear too general an application. It appears to 
express the most common conception among savage 
trioes at the present time. 

(ft) The under world. — The most familial 
instance of this conception is that of medneval 
Christianity. The belief appears to be shaied by 
some primitive peoples of to-day A. C. Kruijt, 
whose observations are used by Perry, maintains 
(see art. Indonfsians, vol. vii. p. 245) that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to the land 
of souls under the earth ; he points out that the 
w ord meaning ‘ setting of the sun ’ is used for 
dying, and states that many of the tribes think 
that the land of souls is under the earth. 

(c) The isles of the blest. — There are two remark- 
able examples of belief in the happy islands. They 
are from opposite ends of Europe. The first is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Ridgeway 
says . 

' There is some evidence that the northern cremationiste, like 
the Acheana, believed that the Spirit-land lay in the West j 
Perhaps the ordinance o( Odin that the ashes of the dead 
shoula be sent out to sea points in this direction, but it is clear 
from Procopius [de Bell Goth Iv 20J that m the sixth century 
of c.ir era, the jpeoplee of north-west Europe held that the soul 
of the departed Journeyed westward . . . Into the western part 
of Britain A peninsula opposite Britain was inhabited bj a 
folk (probably the Venetl of Armorica [Brittany]), who . . 

were “ubject to the Franks, but paid no tribute by virtue of 
the ancient service of ferryinif the souls out into the Ocean to 
Britain’ (T/k Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i 617), 

The expression ‘ to go west ’ for ‘ to die ’ is still 
in use and has been extended to include anything 
that lb lost. 

(d) Totemmn. — Two instances will be noted 
below in which a man is buried with his head to 
the point of the compass appropriate to his totem ; 
but these may prove to be cases of class (a), the 
jouiney of the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

Each of the a1wve classes presupposes a journey 
to be made by the soul. It remains to notice the 
apparent exceptions referred to above. Bmials, 
chiefly pre-hi.storic, occur which seem to have a 
direct relation to the course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a ioumey. Thus the graves 
of Teutonic peoples on the Continent and in Eng- 
land often, if not generally, have the foot towards 
the N but occasionally to the S. ; sometimes they 
aie E. and W. with the foot sometimes E. and 
sometimes W., but with the body laid on its side I 
and facing S. The idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the form of a wish 
to lie in the path of the sun. It lends some weight 
to Tylor’s hypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, viz. : * 

Orientation onifinates In ' the aaaociation In men’s minds of 
the east with light and warmth, life and happiness and glory, of 
the west with darkness and chill, death and decay, [wmeh] 
has from remote ages rooted itself in religious belief ’ ancAias 
affected the portion alike of temple and of grave (PC* U. 421). 


To the ancient E^jdian the west was the land 
of souls ; he complains • 

"The West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows Let 
me be placed by the edge of the water with my face to the 
North, that the breezea may caress me ’ (G Mnspero, The Dawn 
of Cinluation*, Eng tr , London, 1901, p 113) 

The legend that Christ was buried with His heoii 
to the W. is attributed by Tylor to Mide spiead 
solar ideas. We have an instance of Austialian 
tribesmen who prefer to he ‘ in the path of the 
sun ’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, bury with the head to the sunnse (Fia/ei, 
Totemxsm and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 274) ; 
the reason given, namely to allow the spint to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this class is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi- 
tion IS determined by desire to facilitate a jouiney. 
As a doubtful case wo may perhaps class with it 
the instance mentioned below of the Egyptian 
buried in a cramped position in the lioiie, it is 
suggested, of facilitating the re-biith of the body 
4. Superstition. — No generalizations can at 

R resent be made on this branch of the subject 
lost of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with ntual and ideas of deatli 
A few examples will be noted below (vi. 12 , x. i, 
and table at end of art,). Probably a good deal ol 
material still remains to be collected. 

IT. Egypt — i. Temples. — The Egyptians 
appear to have been indinerent as to the direction 
in which then temples lay ; at least, if they had a 
system, it is by most jieople considered to be 
unknown to ns. J. Fergusson expiessly states 
{Hist, of Architecture^, London, 1891-93, i. 119) 
that they did not orientate their buildings ; but in 
his day no system had been suggested, and he 
accepted the obvious reading of tlie evidence 
The evidence is that the temples face in all direc 
tions. The silence of other writeis on b'gyptian 
architectuie may be assumed to mean that they 
take the same view as Fergusson, and students of 
the elaborate religion of the Egyptians give u*- 
little help 

Attempts have recently been made, however, to 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system Tw o 
of these attemjits — those of Nissen and of Lockyei 
— were apparently made more or less independent!) 
of one another, but they may be considered 
together. Nissen discusses eleven examiiles 
Every temple Is directed towards the point on the horizon at 
which the sun or the star to which the temple is deilitated rose 
or set on the feast-day at the time when the temple was founded 
W'lien the axis of a temple lies nearly K and W , it necessarily 
points to sunrise on some day of the year and to sunset on some 
other day, and the temple is then called a sun-temple If, 
however, the axis points to a spot on the horizon outside the 
limits of sunrise and sunset at midsummer, the temple is con 
Bidered to be a star temple The point on the horizon at which 
the sun or a star rises on any particular day of the year is con 
stantly changing, owing to the movement of the pole of the 
earth round the pole of the heavens, and it is pointed out by 
liOCkyer that in 13,000 years this point for a star may shift 47* 
Some star is then looked for which rose or set at that particular 
spot at some time during the epoch in which the temple must 
be supposed, on archnological grounds, to have been founded 
A likely star having been found, the exact date, to within a 
very few decades, at w hich it rose or set at the point in question 
18 easily calculated This date is the date of the building A 
likely star is one which can be shown to haie some possible 
connexion ivith the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
finding such connexions , e.g , the temple of Sebnk-Ra at Onihos 
seems to point towards the setting of Arcturus, which was 
sometimes represented by the Egyptians as a crocodile, and the 
god Sebak-Ba was also represenbM as crocodile-headed (Nissen, 
Orientation, p 62) Inscriptions from Annu, Denderah, and 
elsewhere are quoted by both Nissen and Lockyer describing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest imi>ort 
ance : the king himself stretches the measunng-cord and directn 
his glance to the course of the rising stars, his eye is fixed on 
the Great Bear, and he gives the comers of the temple But it 
is admitted that the Denderah inscription is very late , it refers 
to the emperor Angustus, who, it is said, was never at Denderah , 
nor did the Great Bear set at Denderah in hU time , it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Lockyer, The Dawn 
ofAttronomy,p 178) An exact orientation was of the greatest 
Importance, and Lockyer suggrats that the long series of halls 
and courts which formed an^yptian temple would make an 
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•xcellent telescope of a sort ; the halls, especially those at the 
farther end, were dark, and the dividing walla were each 
pierced by a central doorway ; a priest standing In the dark 
at the farther end, looking through this long series of door- 
ways, would have a good view of a star at heliacal rising, i e. 
rising a little before sunrise, and would thus be warned that it 
was time to prepare sacrifice ; the fairway to the horison was 
always carefully preserved uninterrupted. True, later temples 
were sometimes ouilt right across the fairway, but that was 
done on purpose by the later priests to spite those of the old 
temple. The sun-temples make admirable observatories for 
ascertaining the exact time of the summer solstice; the 
measurement of time was a most important matter in an agri- 
cultural country , it was a duty monopolised by the priests 
The orientation of star-temples is often what we may call 
indirect, «.e., it is not the long axis, but the short, that points 
to the rising of the star, as at Denderah and Edfu (Nissen, pp. 
SO, 4S) , ana the Egyptians bad the habit of building neighbour- 
ing temples at right angles to one another (Lockyer, pp. 168, 
816 , Nlssen, p. 69). 

These views have been accepted by R. Phen4 
Spiers {ESr^^.s.v. ‘Orientation’), E. A. Wallis 
Budge, and F. C. Penrose. They are strongly 
controverted by a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
(clxxx. [1894] 418 fF.). The weak points of the 
theory, besides those indicated above, are that, 
owing to the movement of the earth’s axis, the 
same stai would not serve for more than 200 or 
300 years, as Lockyer admits ; that that is a very 
short space of time m Egyptian history, so that 
the fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon ; that the very late inscriptions describing the 
setting out of the temple with a cord by the king, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely ‘edited,’ 
should not be accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poetic or religious fervour. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, indeed, points out that 
the older insciiptions say nothing about the star, 
while in the later instances ‘ the Great Bear ’ 
simply means ‘the north.’ Lockyer does not 
support his views of Egyptian sacerdotal history 
by reference to authorities. Nissen is less fanci- 
ful, but scarcely moio convincing. | 

The sun and stars entered so largely into j 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their ' 
movements was so important for making the 
calendar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders Petrie (art. Architecture 
[Egyptian], vol. i. p. 722 tt.), who, hovever, 
appears to avoid a definite statement of opinion. 
He does, indeed, give interesting facts about the 
temple of Abydos (p. 723*), but no explanation of 
them or even a liint as to whether he thinks an 
explanation is reqmr^. In the earliest plan the 
entrance is a pa^ge between walls 4 ft. i^art and 
35 ft. long, facing S. ; it is probably of the 1st 
dynasty ; in the new temples of the Vlth dynasty 
the pnncipal door is to the N. and the lesser to 
the S. ; later still it was several times rebuilt or 
remodelled facing N. and then E. ; in all there are 
seven (str) different plans, dating from the Ist to 
the XXVIth dynasty and facing successively S., 
N.. N.’, N., N.?, E., E., E. 

2 . Burials. — Tn the earliest bunals in Egypt the 
body IS said to be laid on the left side, lying N. 
and S. with face towards the E. (Maspero, pp. 
112 A, 361). Budge, referring apparently to the 
same ponc^, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left siae with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been observed as to the points of the 
compass. At a somewhat later but still pre- 
historic time and before the days of embalming, 
the graves are ‘oriented either north or south’ 
{Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, p. 169). Budge 
thinKB that the cramped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhaps have been 
adopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 162). 

The royal tombs of the Ist dynasty at Abydos 
are made'^rallel to the river valley and hill line, 


and not true to the cardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being really N.W. and S.E. But the 
builders recognized this diagonal direction {Egyp- 
tian Explor. Fund Report, London, 1900, pt. i. ). 

The pyramids of Gizeh are of the IV th dynasty 
(variously estimated at 4Q00 to 6000 B.C.). They 
are accurately set out so $hat one side faces due N. 
They are not absolutely accurate ; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should ^int N., do 
actually Kear 4' W. of N. Petrie (7^ Pyramids 
and Temples of Qxzeh, Ixmdon, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks ttiat this discrepancy is due, not to a fault 
m the wtting out, but to a movement of the pole ; 
he thusl tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
desired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
Gizeh have a N. entrance passage sloping down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26° 4r ; and 
at Abousseir, of the only two which are sufficiently 
well preserved, one has a passage at an angle of 
27° 6s and the other at 26 . All these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its lower 
culmination—* a circumstance which can hardly be 
supposed to have been unintentional’ (J. F. W. 
Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy^, London, 1867, 
p. 206 f.). 

Opposite to the middle of the E. side of each 
pyramid there was a temple, where the worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, says Petne (p 81), looked ‘ towards the pyramid 
which stood on the W, o( ft (the “blessed Went," the land of 
souls) ' 

In connexion with the second pyramid teinjile 
there is a granite temple about a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved causeway leads from one to the 
other. This granite tenmle is duly orientated to 
the E., but it is about E. by S. of the pyramid, 
this position evidently being decided by toe he of 
the ground. A causeway also runs E. from the 
thircT pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuiacy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Sakkara 
the N.S. Ime is, according to Fergu-sson, 4' 36" E. 
of N. 

In the Sfidan, however, there are some inipoi-tant 
groups of pyramids which are placed diagonally to 
the meridian. These are at (jebal Barkal and at 
Merofe, east of the Nile, and at Nuri or Belal^west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S.E. 
faces. Budge, who made observations, accepts 
the views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nlasen], 
and bolds that these pyramids are oiientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the shrine, 
to some star (Proc. Royal Soc. London, Ixv. 333), 

The Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
khu by the ancient Egyptians (the Harmakhis of 
the Greeks and Romans), enuivalent to ‘ Horus on 
the horizon ’ or the sun in the act of rising. The 
sun-god Horus takes several forms, one oi which 
was ‘ Horus of the two [» e. E. and W.] horizons.’ 
Horns in one of his qualities is primarily the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is the counterpart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is this eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so impressive to all who have 
beheld him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher,^ The work is usually 
attributed to the XVIIIth dynasty (c. 18th alia 
17th centuries B.O.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in sun-worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga- 
mated with the sun-god (A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 

pT 12). 

But, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
savely guess that ritual, with which we are here 
concerned, remained very much the same m that 
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most conservative land. Egypt was a land of sun- 
worship in one form or another from the earliest 
pre-histonc times till the dawn of the present era. 
The worship centred in Pa Ra (the house of Rii), 
the Greek lleliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the 
Xllth dynasty went in procession, and on the 
sandhill sacrificed before, the god liA at his rising 
and, returning to the great temple of the sun, 
went alone into the holy of holies to see the god, 
his father, Ka himself (tb. p. 21). ^ 

. The inastabas, or private tombs of dynasties III 
to X., have generally the entrance tolthe E., 
sometimes to the N. or S., never to theW.v Theie 
was also a sort of blocked-up door facing .1. ; this 
was for the use of the dead ; the spirit could enter 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok- 
ing blessing on the dead ‘ that burial mig^fit be 
granted to him in Amentit the land of the West’ 
(Maspero, p. 260). At the far end of the building, 
set back in a recess in the W. wall, is a stele. 

Wiedemann thus describes a funeral : 

‘ When the tomb had been readied, the coffin was set up on 
end, with face turned towards the south, on a small sandhUI 
intended to represent tlie Mountain of the West— the realm of 
the dead ’ (p 230) 

III Assyria, Chald.ka, Persia temples 

AND BPRIALS — Our knowledge of tbene regions 
in ancient times is still marred by seiious lacuna*. 
The old Chaldajans had their theoiy of a world of 
the dead— either an under world or one lying E. 
or N. Of burial places other than those of royal 
persons nothing seems to be known, and even of 
those the authorities do not tell ns much 

The temple, a succession of tei races about three 
in number, forming a soit of inegular 8tep|x;d 
pyramid, was placed with its comers to the cardinal 
points — c 7 , the temj^e of Nannar at Uni in 
uhaldflea (Maspero, p 6^) and Nin-mah at Babylon 
(T, G Pinches, art Architectuke [Assyro- 
Babylonian], vol. i. p, 889*’). This may be chance, 
but, in describing the nrecinct of the temple-tower 
of Belus at Babylon, Pinches says • 

‘In acoord«nc« with the usual Bahvlonlaii custom, the ancles 
indicated the cardinal points, and each side had an entrance 
Inside the enclosure . . stood souie kind of erection 2UU ft. 
squp e, connected with the iiqqxtrat, or lower, and havinu 
round Its base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on aU 
tour sides, and facing the cardinal mints ’ (p 600 f ) 

The principal buildings, witn the couch of the god 
imdj^he throne, were to the W. (p. 691*). Sippara 
aria Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor- 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
Persepohs was oiientated to the cardinal points. 
The palace of Sargon in Mesopotamia has its 
diagonals pointing to them. 

IV. Greece, — i. Temples. — The normal posi- 
tion of a (Jreek tei^le is approximately E. and 
W., and it was an E. aspect that was aimed at. 
But an E. aspect meant the opposite of what we 
now mean. A religion like Christianity which 
has developed an indoor oongrogational worship 
considers the position of the altar within the 
temjile and the attitude of the worshipper as the 
essential points; the position of the door is a 
corollary. But m a religion such as that of the 
ancient Greeks, where the temple is a mysterious 
home of the god entered by the few while the 
people remain in the temenos to see the sacrihee, 
It is the entrance front and the altar before it that 
afe the first considerations. Greek temples there- 
fore generally have the entrance to the E. ; the 
altar (see art. Altar [Greek], vol. i. p. 343*) is, if 
possible, placed in front of it on the main axis and 
so that the person sacnhcing faced E. with his 
back to the temple — e.g., temples of Aphsea at 
iEgina, of Apollo at Delphi. If this was diffictrtt 
or impol^sible, the altar was elsewhere, as that of 
Zeus at Olympia and of Athene on the Acropolis 
at Athens. ^ 

By far the greater number of temples face 


towards the E. Nissen’s useful list of 113 Greek 
temples (pt. ii. p. 224) shows that 75 per cent are 
within an arc of 50°, or 25° on either side of true 
E., while more than half are within an are of 20“, 
or 10° on either side of E, Of the remainder there 
are four principal groups with the entiance facing 
approximately N.KI., N., W., and S. There are 
several large gaps : no temples have the entrance 
to S.S.E., N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N W., while 
there is a gap of no less than 65° from about 
W S.W. to nearly due S. containing only two 
temples. This distribution is partly geographical 
and paitly according to cult, out never directly 
chronological 

Geogiaphically all temples on the mainland, 
with but five exceptions, lace between N.E. and 
S.E., the bulk of them either just N of E. or 
aliout R.S.E. ; those in Sicily anci Italy are for the 
most pait just S, of E. ; the islantls and Asia 
Minor form three nearly equal groups facing E , 
S., and W. fairly accurately. 

Grouped under cults, the temples of Zeus, 
Athene, Asklepios, and Heia face faiily unifoimly 
E., except when in some Asia Minor examples the 
d(«)i IS turned to W. or 8. The temples of 
Aitemis, Dionysos, and Demeter show rather 
greater variation. Temples to Apollo {xunt m 
many directions Among the temples of unknown 
dedication there is singiuur uiutoimity they all 
face nearly due h)., except one, which is neaily 
due S. 

Although no general classification according to 
period can be combined witli,a classihcation accord- 
ing to direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
ignoied • thus the Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 
Athene facing W. and S. are late, tliose of Artemis 
eaily; we sliall have (KTOsion to notice tlie Delos 
temples in tins connexion. Still less can we 
neglect the period of the cult in examining the 
direction, a.s we shall see in considering the temples 
of Isis and Serapis. Most important of all will l>e 
the original seat of the cult, as in the cases of 
A^llo and the Ephesian Artemis. 

Tlie normal aspect of the entrance to a Greek 
temjile is therefore E. Deviations from it are 
abnormal and are of varying degrees of im^rtance 
The reason of the K. aspect must be sought in sun- 
worship of some sort ; the time and peihaps the 
place of Its origin are obscured by distance. 
Statues of gods before house oi temple doors were 
called dalfiofes dmiXtoi, 'deiUes facing the sun.’ In 
Homer’s poems, says L. K* Farnell (art Greek 
Religion, vol. vi. p 401*), the sun was anthropo- 
morphized, but it is doubtful if it was so tor the 
aveiage Greek, who merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of his 
house. The same author points out that the 
earliest temples — Homeric and pre-Homenc of the 
Mmoan-Mycemcan culture — are, with one excep- 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and mark 
the sacred character of the king (p. 397*'). Of the 
palaces themselves those that are known to us do 
not face E. : Tiryns and Phylakopi face due S. ; 
Mycenae about W.N.W. ; Troy S.E. ; Knossos 
seems to have had several fronts, one about S. by 
W. and others to the corresponding points. Some 
of these sites are too cramped to liave aflbrded a 
choice of aspect. 

Some light is obtained from literature, but it is 
not conclusive. 

In the Ion of Euripides the great tent set up by loo, the eon 
of AtoHo, is scrupulously onentsted— (or it is a a saored 

or tabu place — so that it should not face the mhl shafts of the 
sun’s fire nor its djing rays Qines 1132-1137). On the root were 
embroidered pictures of the sun, moon, and certain stare 
There is nothing to connect the tent with Apollo-worship and 
the orientation seems to aim not so much at facing N and E 
aa at avoiding B. and W. 

Hesiod (c. 800 a c.) has some passages in fYor^ and Dayt 
referring to thd’moveroente of the stars and the time for reap- 
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In* and other agricultural work, and other ancient authon 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies 

DeviationH from true E., where these are slight, 
as in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
may be explained in one of two ways : they may 
be due to indifference as to exactness, or we 
may, with Nissen and Penrose, see in them de- 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaborate 
system 

These authors suggest that the axis is directed to the point of 
sunrise on the feast day , that the variations among temples 
having the same dedication are due to the varying customs in 
different states, and to the varying position of the place of aun- 
rise caused by the mo\ enients of the earth’s axis ; that the 
latter cause incidentally gives us an indication of the date of 
the temple , that it was important for the priest to have w'arn- 
iijg of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacriflce , and that 
this was given to him by the appearing of a star which was 
known to rise a little before the sun Both Penrose and 
Nissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth’s 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrived; at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point to a 
heliacal star They have thus fixed the dates of the founda- 
tions of the temples Penrose points out that the dates thus 
deduced are in most cases clearly earlier than the existing 
remains His explanation is that the temple has been rebuilt 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has been 
followed Lock>or agrees in the general theory, and it has 
been accepted by J B 3 Holborn (art. Akchitbcwrii [Greek], 
vol i. p 733<‘) and by Spiers $ e ‘Orientation’), who 

both state that temples of go<l8 face E and those of heroes 
W it is opposed with force by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Reweto (olxxx 418) in an article on Lookyer’s Davm of 
Astronomy 

The theory indeed seems to require a broader 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out that 
the same star would not serve for more than 200 
or 300 years, and he finds that at the rebuilding of 
a temple the axi.s lias sometimes followed the star 
and sometimes not 

The fact that most temples {loint nearly due E 
may be due to an old tradition having been adhered 
to and fairly accurately earned out On the other 
hand, we may, with Nissen, find the explanation 
in the Greek calendar: the chief festivals were 
equinoctial— March, April, and early May (from 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harvest [May]), and August, September, and the 
beginning of October, interrupted by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Ceitalnly the importance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera- 
tions was fully realized. The terms ‘heliacal,’ 
‘acronychal,’ and ‘ cosmioar rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this ^neral indication we may take a 
closer view. The temples of Zeus and Athene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, but 
there is considerable diffeience between the two 
limits — some 36° in the case of Zeus and 21° in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
Miletus, Asia Minor. In A.sia Minor Zeus nas a 
temple at Magnesia with the door due W. (220 
B C [Nissen]) ; Athene has two at Miletus at right 
angles to one another, E.S.E. and S.S.W., and 
one at Pergamon due S, With these exceptions, 
theie 18 no connexion between direction of axis 
and geogranhical position. Theie is a difference 
of nearly 4* between the early temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis and the Parthenon : they are 
respectively 260° 55 ' and 267° 7', given S.=0° and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Atliene, Asklepios, and Demeter keep their E. 
door at Priene, Asia Minor. The two temples of 
Artemis in Asia Minor, at Ephesus and Magnesia, 
have the door approximately to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artemis with the Asiatic goddess. 

The Erechtheum points rather N of E., being 
nearly parallel with the Parthenon. The Theseum 
is 13° S. of E. ; Nissen holds with the^view that it 


has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with lacchus, son of Demeter, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries (p. 177). 

This brings us to Demeter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
and with one of the two Ppisephone temples, while 
they are only 12° remoiod from the Theseum on 
one side, and 14° from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295° 
or about* E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
widely scattered — Eleusis and Sicily. But iii Asm 
Minor tt'.ere is one temple of Demetei at Pnene, 
and in Arcadia a temple of Despoena, the Arcadian 
name oi Persephone, Doth facing due E In Sicily 
at Selinus there is a temple said to be of Demeter 
facing almost N.£. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus ate exactly 
parallel with one another and face somewhat ». 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Denietei temjiles. 

The temples of Apollo present perhaps the 
greatest problem in Greek orientation. Even 
Nissen, wno has an explanation for most things, 
admits that they are difficult They point m 
many diiections. This is probably duo to the 
foreign extraction of the god . heliasln'en thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egy[)t, from the 
north. Farnell says (art. Greek likLUiioN', vol. 
VI. p. SOS**) that he was no doubt a cult figiue of 
tnbes other than Aehieans, and that in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the tiack of 
Apollo’s invasion from the noith Nissen ingeni- 
ously suggests that the simple mountain sheplieids 
of Arcadia and A'^tolia accepted v\ ith the foreign 

g od his foreign ritual and gave to his temples at 
asste, near Phigeleia, and at Thermon the N.S. 
axis witli the door at the N. end (that at Bas.sm 
has also a door in the E. side) ; but advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusted the 
axis to suit their own views ; thus the temples at 
Selmus and Hyiacuse face due E., and that at 
Coiinth nearly so. But on this hypothesis the 
temple at Delphi facing N E. and that at Didyiua 
in Argohs a little S. of N.E. are difficult to place. 
The teiuplo at Metapontum on the south coast of 
Italy, with the entrance to the S.E., may be said 
to conform with the custom of the country ; tlpit i|i 
the ACgean island of Thera is parallel with it ; 
that at Letoon has its door to the S.S W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one facing 
due E. and the other due W. ; these must lie 
purely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in the ascendant. Besides these theie 
are in Delos two old temples facing W. which, 
Nissen says, Wilhelm Dorpteld is inclined to dedi- 
cate to Apollo ; finally there is the nameless 
temple at Mycen® with the doorway to the S., 
which 18 perhaps more likely to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo than to any other god. 

The Delos temples were first built facing W. — 
the rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
and one dedicated to Apollo. The aspect is pei- 
haps due to the influence of Asia Minor — except of 
conise the rock-cut. Then, under the influence of 
Athens in the 4th cent., the temples of Zeus and 
Apollo were built with the door to the E,, afid 
finally, according to Nissen, when the island 

f iRssed away from Athens, the temple of the 
oreim Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
or may yield his native ritual. We have seen that 
Avollo illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
th^aient temple of Serapis faces S. ; the daughter 
at Taormina is turned E., while in Delos she keejis 
tha door to the 8. The temple of Isis is turned to 
the W. at Delos, but keeps its S. door at Pnene. 
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It is probably a mistake to suppose that the 
aspect of temples was much more than a fashion, 
that it expresses any dehmte idea in theology. 
We have an exactly parallel case in the Christian 
Church ; most of our buildings have the door to 
the W., but in some of the most famous it is to the 
E. Probably few peofde are aware of the latter 
fact, even when they are attending service, although 
It sometimes requires a slightly different ritual. 
Perhaps to the Greek the matter was a ^ittle more 
ortant, but not much. 

he temple with the door to the W. di(\not face 
W., any more than St. Peter’s in Rome fi^es W. ; 
it only faced E. in a dillerent manner. Nissen 
thinks that it did face W., and that this aspect 
symbolizes ‘world empire.’ So it does, but the 
symbolism is of the 20th cent, and Teutonic. It is 
generally thought that on tlie feast-day the rays 
of the rising sun were to fall through the open 
door and light up the statue of the god, and the 
northward-racing temple at Bassai has indeed the 
famous side door to the E., opposite the spot w here 
the statue stood. But how could this have been 
arranged in a westward-facing temple ? A hypic- 
thral opening would thiow only a reflected light j 
on the ngure. Vitiuvius has some remarks on the 
subject which we shall presently notice. 

2 . Burials. — The Greek idea of death is com- 
plicated by many cross-currents, but the notion of 
a voyage or a journey of some sort enters largely 
into it S. Baiing-Gould says {A Book of Folklore, 
London, n.d., p. 160) that the ancient Greek 
inscribed the woid edirXoia, ‘ favourable voyage,’ 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of oars. 

In five shaft graves on the Acropolis at Mycenae 
two bodies he N. and S., witli feet to S., and 
all the others, eleven or more, lie E. and W. with 
feet to W At Vaphio the chief i.s laid E. and 
W. with feet to E. ; jios.sibly this is only in older 
that he should face the door of the tomb, which is 
to E. 

Ridgeway (i. 490) thinks that we may infer that 
burial with feet to W. was the characteristic 
oin.iitation of the autochthonous race. He points 
out ( 1 . 516) that Odysseus did not descend into 
Hades as did vEneas and Dante ; he sailed west ; 
and in post-Homeric belief there was no under 
W(5fld, but isles of the blest, which lay in the west. 
At Phylakopi in Melos the oiientation of the 
tombs aepended wholly on the confoi mation of the 

f (round (Hellenic Society, suppl. paper no. 4 
1904], p. 234). 

In later times the position of the body varied. 
Thus Solon proved tne justice of the claim of 
Athens to Sammis as against the Megarians by 
pointing out that the tombs which he opened faced 
E , and that the corpses in them were turned to 
the E. in the Athenian fashion We have there- 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c. 600 B.c.) theie were in different parts of 
Greece two well recomiized positions for the bo<iy. 
Such customs ‘ probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of the dead ’ (Frazer, Totemxsm 
and Exogamy, iv. 214). 

V. Rome. — i. Temples. — It is generally agreed 
among modern writers that the Homans, whatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(W. J. Anderson and R. 1*. Spiers, Greek and 
Roman Architecture^, London, 1907, p. 188). The 
silence of Fergusson, of Middleton (Remains of 
Ancient Rome, 2 vols., London, 1892), and of 
Lanciani is perhaps as eloquent on the same si^e. 
E. A. 'Garduer (art. Altar [Roman], vol. i. p. 
349) says that, the orientation of the temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also, and that, fjrom 
the position of the altar, the sacrificer appears to 


have stooil with his side to the temi»le, and in some 
cases with his back to it. J, Dilrm lays it down 
that the Etruscan rule required that the temple 
axis should be N. and S. ; that the Roman turned 
to the E. dui ing prayer ; therefore either the 
temple statue had to face W. or the axis of the 
temple had to he E. and W. (Handbuch der Archi- 
teictur, Stuttgart, 1905, sect. 431). 

Of the Etruscan practice we know almost 
nothing. The Roman augurs inherited a.s the 
basis of their ritual the Etruscan idea of the 
natuial or normal attitude ; i.e., they imagined 
themselves as facing S., so that the lucky side — 
that tow'ards the E. — was the left, and the unlucky 
side the right. But with the Roman nopulace the 
opposite was the rule • they faced N. , and the 
right was the lucky side. Both these notions 
show that, whatever w-as the jiractice with regaid 
to buildings, there w’as in early times a special 
veneration for the east. 

Vitiuvius, who lived and wrote in the 1st cent. 
B.C., is a useful link between Greece and Rome 
He was an architect with a practical know ledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and wuth some out- 
side book-knowledge of Greek lands. He has a 
chapter on ‘ The Position of Temples according to 
the Regions ’ 

• The sacred temples of the immortal Rods should he so dis- 
posed, that, il there is no impediment and the use of tlie 
temple permits, the statue which is placed in the cell may seem 
to look towards the e\eninfr region of the heavens, so that 
those who approach the altar, to make their offerings, or per 
form sacrifices, may look towards the eastern 8k> and to the 
image which is in the temple By this means the temple, the 
eastern sky, the supplicants and saenfleers making their vows, 
and the image seeiuiiig to rise to behold them will all be seen 
at one view for it is proper that the altars of the gods should 
lie disposed to the east 

But, If the nature of the place prevents that position, then 
the temple is to Ive turned to the view of the greater part of 
the citj walls and temples of the gods , or should sacred fanea 
be built near a river, like those near the Nile in Eg} pt, thev 
should look towards the hanks of the river , so likewise, if near 
a public w'ay they should lie so situated that the passengers 
may behold It, and pay their salutations ’ (d« Arehitectura, 
tr W Newton, London, 1791, bk Iv ch v ) Pseudoperipteral 
temples ‘ are appropriated to the use of saenflees, for the same 
knuis of temples are not erected indiscriminately to all gods, 
liecause the sacred rites performed to each are different' 
(bk IV ch Ml) ‘Altars should regard the east’ (bk iv 
Ch. vui.) 

In these passages, it appears, Vitruvius combines 
uncon.soiously what he had learned from Ixioks 
about Greek work with his practical knowledge of 
Roman custom in his own day. He had not 
travelled, and cleaily the Greek architecture about 
which he had reaa was,%s we might peihaps 
expect, chiefly that of Asia Minor As to Roman 
work, he seems to consider the W. orientation to 
lie a ooun.sel of perfection, which wa.s to give way 
before consideiations of aichitecture ami con- 
venience. 

In practice temples face in every diiection; a 
glance at a plan of Rome or at a table of ouenta- 
tions makes this cleai, and an attempt to work 
the data into a system would indeed be bold. 
But it has been made by Nissen ; his list^v contain 
33 Roman temples and 34 temples in Italy outside 
Rome. 

That the Romans and the Etruscans before them 
w'ere very susceptible to outside influences — 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia — is a commonplace ot 
history. It would be lemarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their buildings even in Rome itself tbej 
never followed the practice of countries wheie 
orientation was general — countries within w-hone 
borders they themselves were building temples 
caiefully orientated in accoidance with native 
custom. 

But, if we would look for tiuly orientated build- 
ings, it must be on open sites or among the early 
buildings of a town before the place had become 
congested, ^r at least among those wlach, if not 
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euly, might be expected to preserve early tra- 
ditions. In Rome the circular temple of Vesta 
in the Forum faces E.N.E. (R. Lanciani, Forma 
Urbia Romm, Milan, 1893-1901, pt. iv. pi. xxix.) 
or due E. (O. Richter, Topographxe der Stadt Rom, 
Munich, 1901, pi. x.). The old Domus Publica 
(Middleton) and the Regia, neighbouring buildings 
associated with the temple, have also the E. direc- 
tion — a direction contrasting strongly with all the 
buildings round them. The temple of Vesta was 
one of the most sacred of buildings, and it owed 
both its form and its sanctity to ita extreme anti- 
quity. The house for keeping alive a fire for the 
use of the community was probably the earliest 
building which primitive man attempted, earlier 
even than the shelter for his own head. The actual 
building in the Forum was destroyed and rebuilt 
more than once, and even its position had been 
slightly moved, but the old round form was pre- 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolical 
meaning, but tliere can be no doubt that it was 
simply the natural form in which primitive man 
built, an«l that it was perpetuated in a specially 
sacred building by a well-known tendency just 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that the 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building, 
and that it points to a true oiiontation having been 
observed in early times. The well-known round 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation, 
opposite S Mana in Coamedm has its door almost 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viii. pi. xxviii.). The door 
of the Tullianum also looks due E This building 
has, like the Regia, the trapezoidal plan which is 
believed to be the mark of a very primitive tradi- 
tion. The Lapis Niger over the grave of Romulus j 
is tra[)ezoidal, but its axes run N W. to S.E and 
N.E. to S.W. The early quadruple temple on 
the Capitol faced about S.S.E. (»6.), and the early 
temples on the S. W. corner of the Palatine face 
S. by W. Outside Rome : the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli has the door facing S.W. by S (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
London, 1821-22, pi. Ixvi, [vol. ii.]) probably for 
local reasons. The Artemisium at Nenii runs N. 
and S. with the door to the S. Thus it is difficult 
to detect a system even among the early buildings, 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make buildings 
face approximately either E. or S. But much 
could not be expected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be found 
in which there might be discoveim a cause for the 
direction of the axis otaier than practical or archi- 
tectural considerations. Contact with neighbour- 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
li^ Its influence ; the third legion of the anny, 
for instance, learned dunng its stay in Syria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun ((rjo®, pt. vi. The 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 410). 

The orientation of bnildingsin Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city generally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of the citv must be considered in areas. 
In the earliest town the Forum Boarium may have 
been tiuly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or because of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
IB laid out on a line running N.E. and S.W. ; 
this was probably determined by the limits of the 
hill and by the valley which formerly crossed it. 
To the N. of it were the Forum Ma^uin and the 
Via Sacra running from N. W. to S.K Some early 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
been referred to above. The buildings of later 
times, such as the temples of the Forum Magnum, 
face in all directions, seemingly without system. 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
Servins Tullius, the planning generallv is deter- 
mined by >^the run of the hills and vf^lleys. But 


the greater part of the flat Campus Martins between 
the wall and the river, as well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.S. and E.W. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing S., four circuses, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these the Pantheon, which 
i faces N., the baths of '^Alexander Severus and 
of Agrippa, and the Portions Argonautum, con- 
taining tu) Neptunium with door to E., and the 
Basilica Matidies with door to E. But the building^ 
in the part of the Campus Martins, north of 
the Via,^ecta, conform to the Via Flnminia (practi- 
cally the Corso). The important ^up of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, etc.), with 
their temples, are symmetrically arranged on an 
axis running N W. and S.E. Three of the four 
remaining ^eat baths — those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Carac^la — are on an axis running N.E. and 
8.W., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly from con- 
siderations of sun and weather. The baths of 
Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martins 
scheme. Although tins planning is chiefly secular, 
it is in different ouarters so definitely orientated 
that it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre m 
Marcellas facing E., and those west of the Capitol 
which face S.W. 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good — 
that orientation was observ^ to some extent, and 
often gave way to piactical considerations. Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N. and S., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face S. The temple of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W. 

But, if Rome herself was influenced more by 
architectural effect and considerations of con- 
venience than by religious or ritual motive, we 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
different result, pi od need perhaps by the same 
causes. The Roman buildings in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the E. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of the country or tiS’lue 
surroundmg buildings, though in some cases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by religious influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with the street. The 
temple of Zeus Olympius in Athens is fairly true 
E. and W., with tne door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zeus at Baalbek have the aoor to 
E., while that of Venus faces N. ; the temple of 
the sun at Palmyra has a N. and S. axis, with the 
door in the long W. side. 

At Silchester there are two souare buildings near 
the present church which are believed by toe dis- 
coverers to be temples, and are compared by them 
with similar buildmgs in Gaul. These temples do 
not conform with the general lines of the Roman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
ana also witn the mediteval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to be a little S. of E., but the point is somv.- 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
this plan and in others, where it is given at all, is 
shown as E. instead of W., which has not been the 
case since the year 1656 {Archmologia, lii. [1890] 

pi. XXX.). 

0. Burials. — The Romans for the greater part of 
their history cremated their dead, so that the 
orientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VI. Cbristbsdom.—i, Early ritual. -Orienta- 
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tion in some foim was probably practised, if not m 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tertullian that it n as 
observed at piayer m his days (A.D. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to be 
sun-worshippers becaust; thev prayed towards the 
{Apol. 16). If this attitude was general and its 
objections realized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile had tiom 
time immemorial faced E , the inference is that 
the practice was continuous. But Tylor si*ys that 
orientation was unknown in piinutive Cliii^tianiW 
and was developed in the lirst four centimes {P^ 
11. 427) 

Tlio Apostolical Constitutions are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings : 

‘ After thin, lot all nao up with one conaent, and looking 
towards the oast, after the catcoliiiineiia and penitents are gone 
out, pray to Qod eastward, who ascended up to the heaien of 
heavens to tlio eaat , roiueniberiug also the am if nt situation of 
paradise in the east ’ , and, as to the church, ‘let the building 
be long, with its head to the east* (Apoat Const , ed J 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, n.d , il 67) 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the 4th cent, not only 
explains that turning to the E in prayer was sym- 
bolioal of the situation of paiadise (Cntech Lect. 
XIX. 9), but also describes the actual ritual : 

We are to renionilier that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [poich] of the baptisti rv and tliere, faring W , heaid the 
command to stretch fortli the hand and, as in the presimcc of 
.Satan, renounced him (f6 xix 2) 

The uto IS .said to bo still retained in the Gieek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 5th cent, complains that people 
turned to salute the ri.smg sun as it shone through 
the E door of St Pctei’s, and it has been suggested 
that this wa.s one of the causes of the rever^til of 
churches to thoir present aspect with the dooi to 
the W , though at St. Peters itself no alteiation 
was m.ade. 

It appears, then, from the evidence of the eai best 
M'litors and of the earliest builduig.s (1) that 
orientation was strictly followed — i e , a symlxilical 
meaning was attached to the attitude of the in- 
dividual, and the E.W. direction of the mam axis 
of ch ait lies was picserved ; (2) that the iiliial was 
not without its inconvenience (as Leo comjd.unod); 
and (3) that the E W axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

This lesult is scarcely surprising when we con- 
sider the vaiious facets from which the light of 
the gospel was rellected. There wore customs both 
Ileluew and pagan to bo utteily reversed, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused ivith new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Temple at Jerusalem and most of the 
Greek and Asiatic-Ronian temples with the door 
to the E , while there W'ere notable exceptions at 
Magiie.sia, Ephesus, and Delos, 

2. Early buildings.— It may be that there was 
ahvays variety in the buildings owing to the various 
influences at work : Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Koine On 
the one hand, theie is (1) the chuich of the Holy 
Sepiilchie in Jerusalem with an E door, of which 
the earliest w'ork begins in A D. 326 (though here 
the site baldly left a free choice) ; (2) a statement 
W Paulinus of Nola (t 432) that the fa9ade to the 
E. was more usual (though this is ambiguous) ; (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antioch, not later than the first half of the 6th 
cent. ; (4) important churches in Home, many of 
which still exist, while records remain of others, 
including, the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4th cent. ; and (5) a considerable 
number of early churches in Northern, Contial, 
and Western Europe ’ 

On the other hand, there is (1) the undoubted 
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fact that, if chuiilie.s weie oiiginally built with 
W. altar and E. door, they were reversed in the 
Eastern Ghurch at least at a very early period ; (2) 
Socrate.H the historian, writing in the nrs( half of 
the 5th cent,, says that the dooi was generally to 
the W. ; (3) the chuich at Antioch is de,scnbed as 
being exceptional ; (4) the chui olios of Constantine 
at Byzantium either weie all built with the E. 
altar or were all levei.sed by about the time of 
Justinian; (6) morcovei, there is the obvious in- 
convenience of prayers towaids the E. and the 
altar to the W. 

Thechurchesof Southern, Northern, and Western 
Europe retained the W. altai long after the E , 
while aoiiio still retain il That the conservative 
East should have changed — as it piobably did — 
while the progicssive N\ cst kept to the old plan 
IS perhaps an index of the theological .iitivily of 
the Eastern Church in early times It may ha\e 
been duo, to some extent, to a dread of tlie inlluence 
of Asiatic sun-w'orship. 

The turning lound of churches fioin what seems 
to have been the noinial aB])ect with the W. altar 
to the present lUiei tion of altar to the E is some- 
what obscure. It seems that all the chinches built 
by Constantine (272 ’-337) himself had the W. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre alieady mentioned, there is a clmiih at 
Tyre ‘lestored’ by him and seveial churches m 
Rome: St. Peter’s (Vatu an), W altar, St Peter 
in Montono, N N W (since rebuilt) ; St Chryso- 
gonus m Trasteveie, W N.W ; St. Sebastian on 
the Appian Way, W. (Scott, Essm/ on ttu’ lint, of 
English Chun hArchtte( tut e,[) 18). It must be le- 
membered that in addition to these othci churches 
in Rome built under the diiect intlueiico of Cou- 
stantine, tliough not noniiiially fuuiuied by linn, 
such as St John Lateral!, also li<i\e the E door, 

3. Eastern Church.— No woik of Con.stantino 
remains above ground in Const.intinopie, and the 
orientation which he there aiioptcd must roni.ain a 
secret until some foundations of Ins chuiohes are 
exposed. All the piusent buildings ha\ e the door 
to the W. A \an Milhngen (7h/..a»^rtc Aw 

in Constantinople, London, 1912) gives the plans 
of 22 churches; two of iheso have the dooi to 
N W, ; all the rest lie between W.IS W and 
W S VV., and about six of them aie pniLtically 
duo W. (The obseivations aie piobably all 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) , 

The churches of Syria, Armenia, and C\ pnis, w ith scarcely an 
exception, have the door to the \V. Many of these are very 
early All the Jemsaleni eliurches, with the exception of one 
with a S door, ha\e the door to the W The i hun he^ of 
.Salonioa, some of them of the 5th and 6th centimes, and of 
Mount Athos have the W door, except tlio early (hiircli at 
S.iloniea, piohalily late 4th cent , now the nn.'-nuo l.ski Jiiina, 
which had the altar at the W end The eluiu h of St Kelix at 
Nola and a church at Trieste have the W altar 

Probably many Greek temples became Cimstian 
churclies. The Parthenon was con veiled into a 
church and an apse was built at the E. end. 

In like maiinor the churches of Greece w'hich 
were built for Christian woisliiij all have an E. 
altai and a W. door— e.y , the ‘small nietiojiohs’ 
of Athens (8th or 9th cent ), the Kapnikar.ca ('itli 
cent. 7) in the middle of Rue d’Heime.s, the chuich 
at Daphne (12th or I3th cent.), and the coupled 
10th cent, churches of the monaateiy of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis (due W.) and that of St 
Nicholas near Skripou m Bceotia (N.W ). 

The Coptic chuiches in Egj^pt, whatever their 
ago, may be taken to repiesent very ancient 

S ractice. They all have the altar to tneE., and 
tie door is at the W., although it does not open 
directly into the main body oi the chin eh. The 
priests sit in a semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing Vf. 
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4. Western Church.— The orientation of the 
churches of Rome forms a stiong contrast with the 
I eat of Chnstendom, foi a large majoiity of the old 
buildings have the altar to the W. and the door to 
the E. In this connexion we must lememlier that, 
from the circiiinstances of eaily Christianity, the 
churrli plan of eveiy t} pe must have been developed 
outsiile of Romo. 

In early times, when ChlI^tlan.s worshipped 
where they uould attiact least attention, the 
orientation of buildings cannot ha> o been observed, 
though it would often be pos.sible to preseive it in 
I dual even in pin ate houses. Churches were 
indeed built befoie the time of Constantine, but 
thencefoitli sei vices wcie held in all soits of build- 
ings, and, large as was the increase in the number 
of Chiistians, the buildings available for worship 
would be adequate from the time when the removal 
of the goveiumont to Byzantium left, as it must 
have done, many buildings de.sertod. The early 
Chiistians did not object to making use of any 
sort of building. The smaller buildings, such as 
temples, %\cro coiiveited bodily into chuiches; of 
the largei buildings, such as themise, theatres, and 
the like, a part only was used Lanciani (Pagan 
and Christian Rome, London, 1892, p. 160) states 
that he has haidly found an ancient pagan build- 
ing in Rome that has not evidence of having been 
u.sed as a church at some period. 

The Clmstian adapters of most of these buildings 
must have ignored orientation. But they probably 
regarded most of them as temiiorary, and few' 
pagan buildings are still used as churches ; the 
nest known are the round temple of Romulus with 
the adjoining templnm saner urbis, since the 6th 
cent, the church of 8S. Cosmo and Damian, in 
Avhich the altar is to the PkN.E., and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N 

Of the churches actually built by Constantino 
or undei bis auspices almost all have the W. altar 
nnd the E nartliex When this is not the case, | 
there is geneially some obvious explanation. Scott 
(Essay on Eng Ch, Aich., p. 18) gives very useful 
lists of the old churches of Rome showing approxi- 
mately their direction. Of the 53 churches recorded 
only 11 have the E altar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between E N.E. and E S E. Of these 
three may have been reversed and tw'o, the im- 
portant churches of S Loieiiio without the walls 
and S. Paolo without the walls, ceitainly have 
Some of them owe tlieir foundation to Constantine. 
But the chuiches wdiich (111 Scott’s list) have the 
W altar number 42 These include St Peter’s 
and the small church of St. Stephen near the 
apsidal end, now removed, each Avith its altar to 
the W. ; the gieat basilicas of St John Lateran 
w'ltli altar to tlie W. ; Sta. Maiia Maggiore, N.W. ; 

S Loicnzo without the w'alls, in its oiiginal state, 
W. ; and to them must be added S. Paolo without 
the walls, before it Aias lebuilt by Valentinian II , 
W : all these except Sta Maiia Maggiore are 
attnbutetl to Constantine Three other Constan- 
tinian biiildingw are included in the list as well as 
the imjiortant churches of S Clemente (the low'er 
building perhaps 6tli cent.), W.N W., and Sta, 
Maria in Tiastevere, AV Many of these, like tlio 
first and last, have been rebuilt or remodelled m 
late times, but preseive the old oiientation. Half 
of them point .appioximately due E. and W. ; 
about a quarter have the altar N AV and the door 
S.E. ,* one has the altar facing S of AV. 

The turninir round of the two great churches outside the 
walls hnppone<l in different waxn The W apse of .S I.orenzo, 
as built by Oonstantino and partli rebuilt by Pope Pelagius u , 
was taken down in 121(3 by Pope Honoriiis iii , who built a lar^o 
nave to the west of it Ilonorlus then made a raised floor, in 
what had been the nave, to form an elevated presbvter.v , this 
accounts Ibr the way in which the amien^ columns of the 
original nave are partl.v liidden S. Paolo, on the oiher hand, 


was a COSO of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a vorv small 
church over the tomb of St Paul on the W side of the road to 
Ostia, the atrium reaching right up to the road In the 4lh 
cent this little church was taken down, and a very large one 
built In Its place. But it was impossible to move the tomb of 
the Aivostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a fargo church. The body of the new church was therefore 
built W. of the old < hvirch, with the door at the W end , the 
site of the old church with th#tomb below It occupies that part 
of the transept of the present church immediately m front of 
the apse. Wo shall find evidence of something analogous to 
each of thege processes of revolution in England. 

In the'40 early chuiches the altar stood on the 
chord ft the apse ; against the walls of the ap.se 
there were seats for the presbyters, the centia! one 
being for the bishop. Trie clergy therefore lookeil 
E. over the altar tow-ards the people ; the people 
looked AV. towards the altar and the tomb of the 
blessed martyr ; for many of the churches of 
Rome, including the most important, were built 
over the tombs of inartyis or on the places where 
theyBuflered death 01 toiture. Lanciani .says that 
58 climchea originated thus The conditions which 
belays down are the.se three: (1) the tomb-altai 
was not to be moved vertically 01 liorizontally ; (2) 
the tomb was to be in the centre of the apse ; (3) 
the [concavity of the] ajise and the front of the 
edifice were to look E Dnrandns, in the first 
hook of the Rationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent • 

‘The priest is to pray towards the E , whence in clmrches 
which have a W door he turns m the Salutations to the people , 
but in vhurches which have the entrance to K , as in Rome, 
there is no need in the S.vlutations for turning round, because 
the prust IS always turned to the people’ Durandus gives 
several reasons for prajing towards the E (The Symhoh^inof 
Churehee and Church Ornaments, tr. J M Neale and B. Webb, 
Leeds, 1843, V. 11 67, app. B) 

Scott gives the following facts with legard to 
piesent oay use 

The priest faces E and away from the people when the altar 
is to the K , except in two cases in which the altar arrangements 
have clearly been moderinred , he faces K towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W. end, including 
the most important and those which have best retained thoir 
early arrangements 

Scott fairly claims that from the point of view of mcdi.rval 
and modern ecclesiology this position of the priest facing the 
people is so singular that ‘we mav well be surprised, not that 
in many Homan churches, having western sanctuaius, the 
primitive orientation of the 1 elebiant has been lost, liut tb.st it 
has been preserved in so many instances. In defiance of the 
fashion of mediieval and modern times’ (Eisay on Eng Ch 
Aich , p 22). 

The early churches of Italy outside Rome weie 
built under Byzantine influence and date fiom a 
later time than the adoption of the E. alt hi at 
Byzantium, All accordingly have the E altai 
Ravenna possesses the most remaikable buildings 
of this class They are of the first half of the 6tli 
century. The basilican church which preceiieil 
the present church of St Mark at Venice faced in 
the same direction , its altar was to the E, ; but it 
was of comjiaratively late date, Vieing of the 9tli 
cental y. 

5. Roman missions. — AVe have seen that Rome 
occupies an almost unique position in preserving 
the AV, altar. But some at least of her early 
missions observed the same oiientation. Tlie 
Romano- BiltisU chuich recently brought to light 
at Silchester (Archceologia, Iiii. [1892] 26) is a small 
basilica with a AV. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
tions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
E. naithex. The evidence that this was indeed a 
Christian church only sto^)s short of absolute pi oof. 
Its date IS very uncertain, but it is thought to 
belong to the 4th century Other churches of a 
later date with the same orientation are not 
uncommon. No example is to lie found in Eng- 
land now, but it has been thought tha)^ both tlie 
earliest church at Canteibury, to which reference 
is made below, and AVilfiith’s church at Ripon had 
ifieir altars to the AV. There are several instances 
on the Continent : Great St. Martin’s at Cologne 
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{12tli cent.) and St. Goorj'o’s, DinkolHbiilil, of 
Mhich the present building is ISth centuiy. St. 
Stephen, Mayence, appears to have a choir at the 
W end. St. Sebala, Nuieniberg, a collegiate 
cliuich, has a choir at each end, but the E choir 
i-> an addition of the Htli century. At Verdun 
the cathedral has E. an(fc W. choirs, but that at 
the W. end is called the old chon. 

6. Double-apse churches.— There la a remark- 
able type of eaily chuich which it remains to 
notice It has an apse and an altar at eitJier end. 
It is found over a very wide area, and tAe place 
and niannei of its origin do not seem to have been 
conclusively explained, W, It Lcthaby {Medta-val 
Ait, London, 1904, p. 29), quoting Strzygowski, 
deuves it fiom Egypt and Syria. The imi>ortance 
of the N. Afiican churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first Another 
well-known example is the monastic chuich of 
St Gall in Switzerland, near Lake Con.st.ance, 

A nth cent plan of the whole monastery of 8t Uoll has been 
preserved , It seems clear that this does not represent what 
«as already in existence , it is a scheme in contemplation, and 
It was not exaelly adhered to in execution It is therefore 
laliialile .as showings the ideal of the 9th century (U Willis, 
Archaeological Journal, v [184H] b >) Theie is an upae at 
either end That to the E. contains the high altar and the 
altar of St Peter In front of it is the monks’ choir The W 
apse contains another altar of Ht Peter, and before it is another 
<hou, on either side of which are entrances for the public 
There is no bishop's throne The side altars are so placed that 
the officiatinK priest faces E The chapels of the inflrinary and 
of the no\ ices’ hostel are placed back to hack, the altar of one 
being at the E end and that of the other at the W end 

'riieio are not a fow douhle-apsed churches on 
the Continent, and they are known to have been 
used in England. But a great proportion of the.se 
leached tlieir ultimate double form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. They theiefoie 
come under a ditieicnt categoiy from those which 
weie so planned fiom the (list, and they may 
peiliaps be taken to show one phase in a tiansition 
— an abandonment of the W. altar for the E, 

Double-apse churthes are found at the following places among 
otheis Oerntode, in the llartz , St ('>riac'8 (collegiate), 
Ilililorshcim, St. Michael’s, Laach, St Mary (IlencrtH line) , 
Worms Cathedral , Tr(“ves Cathedral (the W apse is said to be 
the latest) Mayence Oathetlral (probably lioth choirs entered 
into the < 1 igtnal scheme , the VV < hou is called the parish 
ihoir), Nauniburg Cathedral (the \V apse appears to be a 
creation of the I'Uh cent and not to continue an early tradi- 
tion), Bamberg Cathedral (the B apse is rather tlie earlier and 
has a cn pt, but the church is thought to follow au earln r plan) , 
Auftnourg (the W. choir is called the parish choir) , Oppenhemi, 
Hi C'atlii niie’a (the present W choir is later, but probably 
0 ( inipies the site of an early church) , Roichenau on the Lake of 
Coiislance 

Outside Germany doiiblo-apso chinches aie 
laiely met with on the Continent. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite (‘Something about Saxon Chuich Build- 
ing,’ Archa’ofnqual Journal, lui. [1896] 293) 
suggests that in Gcimaiiy they may possibly be 
due to the English tiiulition taken thither by St 
Boniface. In England we know of three Abnmdoa 
(7th cent ), Lyimnge, and Christ Chinch Cathedral, 
(’anteihury Ot the last-named we have a dcsciip- 
tioa of the building that was burnt in 1067 Below 
the E ajise, which contained the high altar (of 
Chiist), theie was a ciypt, but the W apse con- 
tained the bishop’s tin one heluiid the altai of the 
Virgin. About the middle of its length the church 
was flanked by a tower on either side. It is 
thought that St. Augustine found an old building 
• (B8de [HE i. 33] says Roman) with a W. apse, and 
with a narthex and towers at the E. end, that ho 
lestored this, and that after his time the nave wa.s 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Lvnnnge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said by Scott (Essay on 
Eng. Ch.^rch., p 20) to be Roman. * 

7. Position of altar in later Middle Ages.— The 
tinning lound of the churches of Westein Euiope 
so that the altar should be at the E end instead 
at the W probably happened in different places at 


different* times Micklethwaite tliniks that in 
double-ajise chuichea a monks’ choir at tlie E end 
gradually overshadowed the people’s chon at the 
W. end, till m the 11th and 12th centuries the \V 
altar came to be looked upon as abnoimal, and at 
the general rebuilding of cnniches in that .u^e the 
W. altar was put against the rood screen A simplei 
explanation would bo that it was a gradual con- 
forming tendency to what liad liecomc the ortho- 
dox piactice at a much eailier peuod 

I’lobably the direction of the altar was at no 
period held to be of vei y great nnportam e We have 
noticed a gieat amount of vancty At all times 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
side walls so that they faced N or S, Theie aie 
several in the plan of St. (tall whuh might apjia- 
rontly have been ])1<h ed with as great convenience 
against the E walls of tbeii lesjiective (li!i]icls 
Tiiere aie a few striking instances of chnulics w ith 
a N S direction At Siena ('Jathedial the altai is 
at the E end, but we may sec tlie beginnings of a 
great 14th cent, scheme foi a new’ cathedr.al which 
wa.s to run N. and S and was to absoib the old 
building (the pieseiit cliurcb) and couveit it into a 
tiansept Naples Cathedial is anothei instance, 
the old and new building.s are at right angles to 
each other. 

In England it w as natuial that Augustine ( f 604), 
Biiinus (t 650), and Wilfnd (031 709), under Roman 
influence, should place then altar to the W. It 
might also bo expected that the Scottish mission 
of Aldan (1 651) should use the E position. 'I'liis 
we find to be the case. But at an early date the 
E. altar predominated and became universal 

8. Deviation from due E. — English chun hes gen- 
erally have their axes neai enough to true E \V foi 
deviation to be unnoticeable to most people But 
(he oucntation is by no means acemate, and oc- 
casionally tlie deviation is very eonsideiablo This 
deviation has been explained by the pxetty theory 
that the axis is in the dii ection of sunrise on the day 
of the particular saint in honoui of whom the church 
is deuicated. But tins theoiy has not found 
favour with serums ecclcsiologists in England It 
IS just possible that this dn ection was adopted 
occasionally, and m the aggicgate such instances 
might be numeious, though those who hold tlic 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But It IS open to serious objections, Theie 
are in ancient wnters no diiections or orders for so 
placing chuiche.s and no lari that they ever w eie 
so placed, while Durandus distinctly says that 
chmehes are to point to sunrise at the equinoxes 
and not at the solstices (i. 8). And the exception'- 
are so numeious as to be in the m.ajonty Wc 
may notice a few well-known buildings (see table 
at end ot aiticle). These and all obseivations 
must ho coireeted to suit the unicfoimed calen- 
dar. The calendar was refoimed in England in 
1751, when wo hail to omit eleven days If we 
t.ike the year 1100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our chinches, the calendar would 
then be seven days wrong. This would not make 
a diffeieiice of 2°, It will be seen that most 
buildings face neaily E., legaidless of then dedi 
cation. Rochester Cathedral is faiily coircct for 
its feast-day, but there can hardly lie a doubt that 
it is turned so far to the S. to accommodate it to 
a Clamped site. At Westminster there aie thiee 
notable buildings— the Abbey, St Maignret's 
Chuich, and St, Stephen’s Cliapel of the old loyal 
palace, now absorbea in the Houses of I’aihainent 
The feasts are 29th June, 20th July, and 26th 
December. But the axes of the three aie nearly 
parallel and point K. or .slightly S. of E., instead 
of almost N E. and S.E. 


Ely Cathedral, an instance favonnn 
may be (|uot^ to show the lasbness 


the theory, 
t holding it 
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without veiy careful iruiuuy. The tleilicalioii la 
to the Holy and Undivulea Trinity. As it la a 
cathedial church, its history is prehcrved ami we 
know that before the lleformation the dedication 
was in honour of the Blessed Viijiin (iiSth Marcli), 
of St. I’cter (29th June), and of St Etheldieda 
(whoso feast was23id June, and uhoso translation 
in 695 and in 1106 was on 17th Oct. and in 12.)2 
on 17th Sept ) It is not known wliethei St. 
Etholdieila dedicated her church in honour of the 
Blessed Viigin or of St Pe(.er or of both. The 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics Avas no 
doubt a great occasion, but it la difticult to con- 
ceive of its giving the orientation of a building, 
because it would he haidly nossihlo to foiesee, on 
the hxing of the axis, when tne new building would 
be ready for the translation. Thus the Wilding 
probably does not derive its direction fioin the 
first translation of 17th Oct. 695 But it is to 
sunrise on about J7th Oct that the axis points, 
and It may be argued that the present building 
was made to suit suniise on the anniversary of the 
first tian.slatiori But it is more niobable that, if 
any day fixed tlie axis, it would be either St. 
Peter’s Day (29th June) or Lady Day (25th March). 
We have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly 

We may test the theory further by appi ying !t to a group 
of small churches taken at rauiloiu In one distnot None of 
tho following (huichfs dcMates more than b‘ N of tine E or 
6*8 of true E , e\< ei)t ono which is about Id* N of liue K 
(it will l>o soon Ihivt the dates of Ihe fe'\'<*'« vary from nud 
summer to nearly inid-winter, at whic'h aia^ons the points of 
sunrise are about so apart) .st Mnrg.'irf t, NoruK'h and .Swiin- 
mngton (20th Jub), St.John IJanlist, Aldeiford (24th Jun<), 
St Andrew, Attlebridge (SOtti Nov), Kt Agnes, t'auston 
(21st Jan ) , St Nicholas, Brandiston (0th Dec ) , All Saints, 
Weston (Ist Nov ) 

A point to he homo in mind in thi“« coniievion 
IS that the dedications of chinches ha\c not infre- 
quently been alteied ; some cailiei dedicalions 
have lieen changed to that of (he Blessed Viigiii 
Mary; this Ava.s common in the 14th cent ; others 
Avere changed to that of the Holy Tiinity at the 
Refoi Illation. Some places still preserve, it is 
said, a primeval solar feast. 

In Rome, out of 45 dim dies (nearly the A\hole 
number in Bcott’s lists) 15 point rcasomihly neai to 
the sunrise on the feast-day, and 30 aie quite wide 
of it. 

9 . Bend in axis of churches. — Vnother popular 
theory is this • Avlien*tho avis of a chancel is touud 
not to he in a .straight line AAith that of the nave, 
the deflexion Aias intentional and Avas meant to 
symbolize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Oro.ss Heie again Ave have no authority 
from the ancient wiitcr-^, and we have no right to 
attnbiite to them a meaning Avhich tlicv do not 
acknowledge 1*' Bond [Dcduatinn'. and Pa f inn 
Saints of English Chvrehcs, London, 1914, {> 249) 
indeed quotes the case of a 14th cent, aiiliitcit 
Avho dietl of grief on hnding that a church that lie 
had built at Metz had a bent axis 
Bond 8av8 that the theory has been supported lecently by 
Emile Male, Victor Mortet, J A Briitails, Anthyiiie Saint- 
Caul, ami to some oxte III by de Caumout, Viollet le-l)ijc, and 
t'aiiiille Enlart, but rejected by Auguste Ohoisy and Uobert 
do liisp'iiie Johnson (p 2381 suggests tli.at the bend was 
intin<l(<l to produce an airreeable optical illusion 1I> states 
that deiiatiou is generally to the S , Bond says that it is to 
the N 

A little consideration aviII show that the de- 
flexion must always be accidental. When a chancel 
is to lie rebuilt, the chancel arch is blocked liy a 
tempoiaiv wall so that the nave can continue in 
use. Unless the axis of the nave is carefully 
found and continued eastwards before this Avail is 
built, and unle.ss the stakes in the ground are care- 
fully pns, solved, the ciiances are tlijit the axis of 
the now' cliancel will not be in the same stiaight 


line, becaa.se it is diflicult to make it exactly per- 
pendicular to tlie short base allorded by the piers 
(perhaps tiieni selves irregular) of the chancel arch. 
And it is not going too far to say th.at the deflexion 
18 never found except Avhere one part of the church 
has been lebmlt. It is, ^iioreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings — n»re often in the churches 
of country tOAins and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and moie often 111 gieat 
chuielies which are m other respects irregulai and 
of varimis jieriods than in those which are of tairly 
umforur style and axe acknoAvledged master- 
pieces 

No bend is found in Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, Wells, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Peterborough, E\eter, Hereford, Oloncebter, 
Worcester, Chester, Llandaff, Oxford, .Southwell This list 
contains all the buildings of the first rank except a few notable 
coses of partial rebuilding It would be strange indeed if 
Canterbury with its complicated plan and its Tong history 
showed no bend, or Chichester, whicli is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other Tiuild- 
mgs is A’ltiated by the fact that each has se\ eral dei lations . 
Canterbury has four axes , Chichester appears to have seven ; 
Rochester has several axes, but the dei lations are very slight 
And again, when there are two bends in tlic axis, they are 
somotimes in different directions The only important build- 
ings with a deviation which will serve for symboilsm are there- 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, St Albans, and Ripon, with an inclinv 
tion of the choir to N , and Ely and York, to S In each of 
these either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt 

The foice of even these fetv iii'^tanees is lessened 
.still more Avhen aac see that the lieiul in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
hmldings; e.r/., in six cathedral chuu’Iie.s the 'W'. 
door 18 not in the centre, and in one, Miinchesuter, 
the axes of nave and choir are parallel but not in 
the saiiie straight line , only the 11 regular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates 

It may be that the above analysis i.s subject 
to correction, because plans, however caiefully 
nieasmed (hko the Bmldcr Hcries here used), may 
occasionally omit a slight deviation But, if the 
deviation is so .slight as to escape the iiotue of the 
surveyor, it can have but little value as a symbol. 

It 18 true that the cruciform plan of oui great 
cliuiche.s symbolizes the Cioss But it wti.s a 
symbolism read into the cioss-foim aftoi it luid 
been evolved on other grounds. Exactly the same 
l)ioces.s 18 happening now m regard to the inclina- 
tion of the head of the Cros.s 

10. Details of orientation in building ^^ ^ d 
furniture and in ritual — The site chosen for^ie 
English pansh cliuich was UMially to tho N. of the 
village; jieihaps it Avould be more collect to .say 
that a site AA’as chosen such tliat the village should 
he S of it Theie may have been some now un- 
knoAvn motive in this, 01 it may be simply that 
it Av.as piefciiod to appioach the chinch thiough 
tlie burial-ground, wliicli Avas usually to the S 
Similarly', theic are two possible explanations of 
the burial-ground being to the S Tlieie is a pie- 
jiidice against buiial on the M sule J. Biaiid 
records (Popular Antiquities, iipa" id , London, 
1900, n. 475) that it Avas foiineily aj pioiniated 
to unhaptizcd infants, the excommunuat'-d, the 
executed, and huieides. This piejudice may he duo 
to an old liehef or simnly to a natural dislike of a 
cold, damp place with lauk heihage Thus the 

I Him ipal door of the chinch is geneially to the S., 
lut tlieie IS almost invariably a N door opposite 
to it, which 18 often nearly or quite disused * • 

Tombs in the awles are on eithei N. 01 S. side 
indiflerently. But in tho chancel the jilace of 
honom Avas on the N. side ; this was undoubtedly 
in Older that the tomb might he used as the 
Easter Sepulcliie, Avhich was on the N, side, pre- 
■^uniably because ourLoid AA'as pieicedoij the light 
side. 

In early churches the Gospel ambo Avas on the 
N. side ; from it sei rnons Avere nreached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; lienee theie is still a 
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slight tendency in An^ican clnnches to place the 
puTjdt on the N. M(ie. The Paschal candlestick also 
was on the N. side. The Epistle am bo was on the 
8 . side. The sedilia of niedimval type aio believed 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats lound the apse 
of the early chiircnes. . They have been kept on 
the S. side and not on thts N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient foi tlic assistant to appioach 
the celebrant, who is facing E , on his y|,dit hand. 
Close to the scdilia vv'as placed the piscina The 
bishop’s throne is also on the S. side T^iere was 
a custom, veiy coinmonly if not geneially kept up 
in country places till the beginning of the 19Lli 
cent , of separating the men and women, the men 
Bitting on tne S side of the ehnn h and the women 
on the N. This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the eailiest days of Chri.st- 
ianity, and it is pel haps of pi e-Cln istian origin. 
It IS noted by Durand us (i 46). 

The dissenting bodies from t he Anglican Church 
do not obsf‘r\ e oi lentation 

11. Burial. —Christianity no doubt inheiits the 
custom of bminl with feet to E fioin paganism 
The reason fui it given by the early Christians was 
that (’bust at Ills second eoniing will appeal m the 
E. and the dead will use to move towauls Him 
In piactice giaies aie made paiallel with the 
chnieh without an\ altmupt at acemnoy 

12. Superstition.- -Few delmite beliefs m this 
counti> about the points of tlie compass are re- 
corded The following has not previously been 
published 

An oW gentleman who had to undergo a slight operation 
declined to allow it to bo performed until tho sofa on which he 
was lying liad been placed N and S It is thought that he hold 
sonio vleyys about magntlisin 

It IS said that in Scotland there is an idea that if the passing 
of the soul 18 to he easy the floor-boards of the sick room should 
not mil N and 8. 

The assocmtion in lieland of eolouis with the 
points of the (oinp.iss will be noted presently in 
desciibiiig Mimlar ideas in other paits of the woihl 
(see below , X ) Gieeii is s.iul to he an unlucky 
coloui in Flngland (Bai mg-Gould, p l.'i) 

VII .D'lry - -The Hebiow woid for ea-t menus 
literally ‘ th<‘ fioiit,’ and Unit for we'-t ‘the back,’ 
so that soudi IS on the light hand and north on 
the left. This suggests some foim of Hun-woiship 
a* ” eaily penotl. The supposition is .suppoitod 
by eyulence fiom a later tune the Tabernacle 
had its door fat mg E (‘ and for the hinder part of 
tlie tabeinacle westivaid thou shalt make six 
boards ’[E k 20-’^ HV]) This tiue oi lenbition was 
notw ithstanding the ban of suii-v\orship by Mo.ses 
(Dtdif) 

Lapses into woi^Iiip of sun, juooii, and stars aie 
frequent all thiough Jewisli histoiy Manassch 
‘worsliipped all the host of heaven ’(2 K 2D), 
Josiah ‘took away the hoises that the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun ’ (23“) ; Amos upbraids 
Israel yvith carrying with them ‘the star of >oui 
god’ (Am S-’") ; Ezekiel sees ‘between the porcli 
and the altar, about five and twenty men, with 
their backs tow'ard the temple ol the Lord, and 
their face.s towaid tho east; and they worshipped 
the sun towaid the east’ (Ezk S’*). The 
custom of saluting the moon by ki.ssing the hand 
releired to in Job may have been learned m 
Assyria (see JE, a.v. ‘ Star- Worship 

Tlie Jewish attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may be called ‘ local orientation ’ ; it was not 
a tmning to a point of the compass, but a turning 
to a place. We have a suggestion of this in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of tho Templar 
if a man ‘spiead forth his hands towaid this 
house ; then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place ’(1 K And, when Daniel prayed, ‘his 

windows were open in his chamber toward Jem- 
salem ’ (Dn 6'®). This became the law ; a wor- 


shipper out of Palestine should turn toyvards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, in 
Jetusaiem towards the Temple, in the Temple 
towards the Holy of Holies (./.^, .?.v. ‘Mizrah’). 
In JE, s.v. ‘East,’ however, facing to the E is 
said to have been the attitude of prayer, and refer- 
ence 18 made to A post Const, ii, 67, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre riiiistian Hebiow 
foundation. 

In legal d to buildings the custom of a true 
oiu'iilation, whicli had been established by the ar- 
langementof the Tabernacle, was continued It was 
followed in Solomon’s Teriijile and in all subsequent 
lebnildings E/ekiel is veiy pieeise on tho orien- 
tation of tho temple of his vision (40-47). Compari- 
son may be made wnth the Apocalypse (llov 7^ 16**). 
Synagogues (apparently those of tW pre Chiistian 
ei a) are said by A W Bninncr (R. Sturgis, of 
Aichitccture and Buihling, 3 vols , New York and 
London, 1901, « o ‘Synagogue’) to have had ‘the 
holy ark or .sanctuary’ at the E. end, but no 
authority is given Those of the 2nd cent A i). in 
Galilee all faced S {ih sv ‘Syria’) Synagogues 
are now planned so that the ark may be towards 
Palestine [JE, 9 1 ’. ‘ Mizrali ’). 

VIII. MmiAMMADANti — Tlio Miiliaiumadans, 
like the Jew.s, observe a ‘ local orieufation’ ; they 
tmu in piaycr toward a place, Mecca. The 
Ka'bali at ^[o^ca, adapted by Muli uuniad as a 
mosque, had been a pagan ten-ple with its entrance 
to tlie E (J Gwilt, Ennjrlopa lim of Anhitccture, 
ed \W Papwoith, London, 1H07, § 118). 

The essential featuie of a mosq^ue is the qiblah 
or imhrnh, a ruche or recess in a wall, the diiectiou 
of the wall being at light angles w'lth a stiaight 
line to Mecca In fiont of the qihhfh is an area 
covered by a roof siippoi ted on columns w liioh form 
a senes ot aisles running towards the Meeia wall. 
These form the prayer eli am her ; in front of it is 
an ojien couit with coieied vialks at the sides lead- 
ing nom the entrance, which is geneially opposite 
the Me( ea wall As the Jews had InD one temple, 
synagogues being hut houses ot piavei, so the 
Muhainiii uhins li.ul enly one teiupfe, that at 
Mecca (Feigusson'*, ii 516) ; niosques are places 
of prayer ai ranged .so as to show the duectioii 
of Mecca, though they have aiqiiiicil a sanctity 
of then own, not less than that ot the shrines of 
other faiths 

Gneutation of a kind w'as therefore of the liist 
iiiipoitance in a mosque \.t Ispahan the axis of 
the great bazaar iiins Is. and S. The front of the 
inoM^ue oecupies tlie S side of this, Imt the axis of 
the porch is bent at an angle ot 45° so as to suit the 
mosque itself, the mam axis of which is duly 
pointed to Mecca 

Piiv.ito piayei on the housetop is also directed 
towards Meei a 

In burial tlio Muhammadan is hud on lu.s right 
side facing Mecca (see art. Dkatii [Muhammadan], 
vol IV. p 602“) 

IX. The A’j.s'T — Oiientalion in ritual observ- 
ance is peiluijis most pronounced in Asia, W'hicli 
may be nioio oi less induectly tlic source fioiii 
which the European obseivance is deiived. Tyloi 
holds that the adoration of the sun in the ancient 
Aryan religion is revealed in ritual orientation 

The Brahman turns E. at bimrise, says I'ylor, 
and at noon, after adoration of the sun, he turn-- 
again E. to read his daily portion of the Veda ami 
to make his daily ottering. 

• It U with first and principal direction to the east that the 
ponsecration of the Are and the sacrificial Implements, a cere 
mony which is the groundwork of all his religious acts, has to 
be performed ’ (PCJ li 426). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art. Altar (Hindu), vol. i. p, 345E Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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moon-god has none (ait Brahmanism, vol li. p. 
SOS^*). Temples seem to be duly orientated in tlie 
wider sense of the word. 

The Indian Buddhist generally orientated his 
buildings fairly closely to the cardinal points, and 
seemed to prefer to make lus entrance face E. But 
the Jain temples did not follow a uilo, ‘ the Jams 
lieing indifferent apparently to any particular 
direction for their buildings’ (H Consena, in 
Archceological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1907-08, 
p. 195). 

The Thugs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the death -goddess. In her honour human 
victims w'eie inuidered ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
N\a8 coiiHOcrated with which the graves of slain 
were dug, and the elaboiate ritual of this conse- 
cTation was performed facing W. The niedneval 
'I’atars made a mound over the grave and placed on 
it a statue facing E. (PC® ii. 42:$). 

Buddlusm vanes much in dillerent eountnes, 
.ainl piesurnably its buildings and iitual vary In 
China it appeals that tlie teniple.s aie truly 
onentated (see AiioiiiTKCTURK [Chinese], vol. i p. 
BOS'*) and theie is theiefore, it is to be supposed, 
some orientation of iitual. There is a paiadise of 
the dead in the W , and the chief book lead in the 
presence of tlie departed person is ‘ the “ Sfltia of 
Amitablia,” or the Buddha representing the sun 
in the west, behind which lie.s paradise’ (ait. 
China [Buddhism in], vol. ni. p. 554» , cf. art Con- 
fucius, > ol. iv p. 19“) 

In the Confucian religion there aie many saen- 
fices otleied uith an elaboiate ritual. The most 
important of tliose is described in art. CoNFUCIAN 
liiSLIGlON (vol IV. p. 13), and the points of the 
compass aie carefully mentioned, hut their religi- 
ons significance, if they have any, is not indicated 
The sacrifices of the second lank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking TJie 
sun-god has an ultar-tcrrace outside the main E. 
gate tow aids the legion of the sunrise ; the moon- 
goddess has an altar outside the W. gate, because 
the W. is tJio region where the new moon is 
horn 

X. SavaOjS I{AC£S.~-i. Ritual acts. —The ritual 
of primitive lates is witli ilifliculty oscei tamed, 
and not very much has been recoided. The Pangin, 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, on all 
ceremonial occasions salute and invoke tlie direc- 
tions of the rising and setting sun , the people 
sleep with their faces^to the E., and on cremating 
the dead they place the body to face in the same 
direction ; the land of the dead is m the E , and it 
seems that that is the diieetion to which most 
importance is attached 

‘The only disturbuiff feature is the fact that the “setting 
sun” 18 said to he invoked Tills iiiav he due to the influence 
of a solar cult ’ (W J Perry, J BA/ xliv 285) 

Another tribe, the Toraja of Central Celebes, 
place their houses m an E and W dneetion with 
the dooi at the W. end, thus facing the land of 
the dead , but this is really religious. 

A ncighhouring tribe, (he Tolmda, build fheir 'village-house' 
N and S , ‘so that, as thet say, on entering, one faces to the 
north, tiio direction whence tlity have come, and in which 
direc tion they iiiace the land of the dead The holy place of 
the liousc la the north centre pile and there the ghosts 
come to lue in bunches of leaves ol the ariiru palm’ Ttb p 

This seems to lie a first, but very important, step 
towards tenii>le-Morship. The largest and most 
important tenn>le of the Tonapoe has a door on the 
E. Bide, thus fracing towards the land of the dead 
and in the direction whence the tribe came. A 
number of cases are recoided in which houses are 
built with duo 1 egard to the direction of the land 
of the dead, and of otheis in which a place is jiro- 
vided as ]| residence for the ghost, or an entrance 
into the house is made for it. * 


In ritual obseivancea the following may be 
noted : 

In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the central doctrine of 
a complex religion, men knelt in prayer to the E and doors 
of saiKtuaries looked mostly W. (PCS ii. 424) The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, though they are now Christians, ha^e 
preserved their ancient practice of turning to the sun at his 
rising, just as the Christians ohEuropo turn to the K at certain 
pni ts ol their worship The cave-templeof the sun-worshipping 
Apalachee of Florida had its opening to the E., and the prnsi 
stood in tly> opening early In the morning of the feast days 
waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also sun-worshippcrs, 
when pr^aring for the war-path, place their weapons over 
night on Tie E side of the lodge to receive the morning sun’s 
first ra>8 The ancient Peruvians were sun-worshippers, and 
had in their tapital, Cucco, a temple duly orientated, with a 
great golden disk on the W. wall to reflect the rising sun as it 
shone Mu ough the E door (tb ii. 424) The llojii mother, on 
the twentieth day after the biith of her child, presents it to 
the snn at the moment of sunrise (see Birth [Introduction!, 
vol. n. p 642b, and Journ. Amer Kth and Arch ii [ISIMJ 
168) 

The following 8>mbolic orientation is characteristic (A C 
Iladdon tells the present writer) of the Paw nee, but to a grea’cr 
or less extent applies to the Plains Indians generally Tlie 
'earth lodges’ are built In the tiaditional maimer accouling 
to a divinely inspired plan, and serve for ceremonial purposes 
as well as dwelling-houses , the same symbolism is found in the 
summer tents, or Itpi, 'The entrance always faces E The 
central circular fireplace represents the snn, and thedeared 
space round it the horizon For coitain ceremonies an 
altar of rugs is placed to tlie W of the fireplace, and on it Is 
deposited the sacred bundle , behind it, in the pKw o of Immiir, 
sit the priests , the space between the altar ami the Hieiil.e e is 
holy ground, over whUh no priest can pass till purified hv thuri. 
flcation This region m the W is sacred to the evening stai, 
the beneficent guardian of fertility, and to her foui attendant 
messengers : wind, clouds, thunder, and ram To the N of 
the fireplace there should be a bison’s skull to ro]iresent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tirawa, the high god, 
the all embracing, the morning star, the bloodthirsty conlrolltr 
of the heat of (he snn m the R , who lyeveiils Ins brother, 
the sun, from burning uji the world The 8 is the land of 
death and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity of sickness is stationed in the 
8 W III eereiiioiiial pipe snioKing puffs of smoke may he blown 
in various diroctions as offerings to these and other heavenly 
liodics 

J. W Fevvkes (Alio n Amn Eth and 4 refc, li 14-22) savs 
that the underground est^i^fas or hb-raa (ceromomal chaiiibtis) 
in theTusayan (Hopi) Pueblo of Wdl-pi in Arizona ‘are gem i- 
ally placed with their walls corresponding to the conception of 
the primary points but not to our cardinal directions The 
variation of tlwdr N is W of the true N (varying from 42' to 
60“) , conseuuently the N 8 lines of thier Itb-ras are in realitv 
NE and 8 W lines’ The orientation ‘ is probably intentional, 
but it may be determined by the possibilities in direction of the 
recesses in which they art constructed ’ 

R M W. Swan considers that the temples of Mashonaland 
were orientated (J T Bent, Burned Cttus of Mcuthonaland, 
London, 189*2) . , 

We m.ay liere notice the wide spiead aBsociation 
of ceitain colours with the various points of the 
compass. A table is appended showing some of 
the recorded observations. It will be seen that 
tliese are from N. {ind S. America, China, and 
other paits of the world, including Ireland. There 
18 no appioacli to , uniformity and only a few 
tendencies can be faintly tiacea, as, e.q , that black 
is practically ne\ei associated with the S. or E. 
It IS just possible that tlie well-known liturgical 
colouis of the Christian Church, although of late 
use, are not entuely unconnected with these 
ideas. 

2. Burial. — Practically all peoples who pi active 
inhumation follow some rule as to the direction m 
which the body is to be laid 
A journey to the land whence the trilie migrated 
is probably the most general conception at the 
piesent time The dead are laid in the dneetion 
of the land of the dead, and this, when both can be 
ascertained, is found to coincide witli the direction 
of the land of the foiefathers. 

Perry gives many instances from the E Indian Ardiipylago 
One tribe makes the grave parallel to a river up which the 
spirit must travel, the tribe having migrated down the riv er , 
an-ither, which believes tJiat the land of the forefathers is to 
the 8 , lajs the body on its side with head to W , feet to E , and 
facing S, , another places the body In a sitting position facing 
tiie land of the dead In one case the direction of the grave is 
towards the land of the dead and in the direction of those 
places where the first chiefs procured their wives, in another 
the dead are buried on the S side of the village, the land of ihe 
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(ieud is situated in the S , and it is from the S. that the people 
lielleve themselv ca to have come Coses are recorded where the 
bodies of the dead are definitely orientated to the land of their 
forefathers, the situation of the land of the dead being unas- 
certained An exceptional and siiecial case may help to 
illustrate the belief in the journey which the spirit was to take ■ 
the body of a man whose head had been cut on by a member of 
another clan was brought in and placed sitting on the ground 
against a pile of the house and«facing the land of his enemy , 
when buried, it was placed in a sitting position still facing in 
the same direction {JRAI xliv. 280), presumably the first 
business of the ghost was to go and have his revmige A tribe 
in E Africa buries a man who dies in a strange place with his 
face towards his mother’s viliage (art Diatii [Introductory], 
vol iv, p 42Gt>), ^ 

A man of the Wotjobaluk tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with hiH head towards the point of the compass appropriate to 
his totem (ift p 426«) 

‘ Among the Battas of Sumatra men of different totems are 
buried with their heads in different directions, but the reasons 
for these differences are not alwajs manifest On the analogy 
of the Hot-Wind totem and the Bun totem amon^ the Wotjo- 
halluk we may conjecture that the direction in which the body 
was buried was the direction in which tlio totem was supiwsed 
especially to reside, so that tlie intention of interring the bodies 
111 these positions may have iieen to enable the released spirits 
of tlie dead to rejoin thoir totems’ (Frazer, Totemtgm and 
Jixogamy, Iv 21H) But, as Haddon points out, since the 
people are supposed to be related to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to be but aiiotiier form of the 3 ourney of 
the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

The orientation of the graves of some primitive 
peoploh IS recorded without any indication of the 
tieliefs which decided the directum; burial with 
feet to the \V. ia observed by lacea of N. America, 
Central Africa, Samoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tyloi 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury tlimr 
dead in a sitting position facing E , even wliile 
believing that the land of the dead is m the 

XI Prr-uistoric western Europe.—}. 
Temples.— Under this lieading brief refeience will 
be made to the great Avell-know n megali tine monu- 
ments Thoyaie included in this article hoi ause 
they have been called temples and tombs, and liave 
been said to bo oiuMitateil in the sense th.at tlieir 
.ispect was decided hy leligious consideiations. 
But as a matter of fact we do not know tlieir use, 
or what detoiniined their dnection, then age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might be possible to deduce the others. But we 
liave no working base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

The two most famous examples aie Cainae in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in Wiltsliire Camac 
18 a senes of immense parallel avenues running 
roughly K and W along the coast of Biittuny. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe within three concentiic 
circles, tw'o of stone and one of earth. From the 
outer ciicle runs a stiaight depression between 
earth banks. A line diawii down this depression 
and continued tlirough the horseshoe divides it 
svmmcti ically and passes through a flat slab called 
the ‘ altar ’ Tins line points to the place of sun- 
nse on mid-summer daj"^ about, .accoiding to 
Lockyer [Stonehenge, p. 67), the year 16S0 B c. 
It may be tliat Stonehenge is a sun-temple, as 
T.ockyei aigues, and that it was built about that 
time. But it may not be a sun-temple, and, as to 
the date, A R. llinks points out [NC hii. [1903] 
100211’) that, if the fust glimpse of the sun is 
observed, we get the year A D SCXK) ; if tlie middle 
of the disk is observed, the conditions are right 
fbr to-day ; if we wait for the coninletion of the 
sunrise, the date must be put baclc aliout 2000 
years. 

The works at Avebury consist of a large circle 
enclosing two otheis ; there is an avenue leading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. dnection. On 
Hakpeij Hill there is a circle with indications-of 
an avenue leading N.W. The cncles foiming 
‘King Arthur’s Round Table,’ I’eniitli, are 
broken towards the N.E, and S.W. The wj»rk 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be oiientated 


[ almost due N. and S (h’eigushon, Eude Stone 

[ Monuments, London, 1872) 

! Callemish m the island of Lewis is a circle with 

I a stone in the centie. From the circle single lines 
of stone stretch out S and E. and W., while a 
wide avenue runs to the N. (These directions 
appear to be aiiproximate only ) A tomb within 
the circle has an axis roughly N.E. and S.W., the 
entrance being towards the N.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those around Loi^h Gur, Limeiick, have lieeii 
described by B. C. Windle, who made careful 
observations of the bearings in those cases where 
they ‘might possibly bo signiiicant’ (Proc, Eoj/al 
Irish Acad, xxx [191*2] sect C, p 283). The 
monuments near Lougli Kwilly, Co Donegal, h.ave 
been recorded by H Boyle Somerville, who detects 
seveial systems of oneiitation, nionuinents being 
orientated for the solstitial sunrises oi sunsets oi 
both, foi sunrise or sunset at the equinoxes, foi 
sunrise or sunset at a iioint equidistant m time 
between solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a .star or of the moon [Jonin Royal Sue oj 
Antiquaries of Ireland, xxxiv [1'909] 192, 215, 
343) 

2. Burials. — Until recently bunals both on the 
Continent and in Butain apjieaied to be hap- 
hazard. But recent reseaich seems to show tliat 
two or neihaps three dehnite systems were fol- 
lowed, though in each of these theie were not a 
few exceptions In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are founo laid on their hacks E. and W with feet 
to E , while in others the> are N. and B with feet 
to N., but occasionally to S. Others again are 
laid on the side E. and W. with the feet sometimes 
E and sometimes W., but alwajs looking S. In 
some cases a single group contains ski lotoiis point- 
ing to all foui cardinal points, as at Broughton 
Foggs. At tlie Saxon cemeteiy at Fan ford the 
feet weie almost invariably to tlie N., ami W M 
Wylie thinks that this w as the prevailing jiagan 
piactico among Teutons [Archceoloqia, xxxmi. 
[1857] 469) In Sushox and Surrey and in tlie south 
of England generally the feet are most commonly 
E , but, when they are not, they aio almost invari- 
ably to the N. In the round barrows of Wiltshire 
the tendency is foi the bodies to be facing S. 

One of the most leniai liable examples of orienta- 
tion (taking the word in its wide sense) is the 7th 
or 8th cent Christian cemeteiy at Hartlepool, the 
first monastic seat of Hilda of Wliitby. Heie 
weie found a dozen bodies with memorial slabs 
incised w ith crosses and Chi istian inscriptions ; 
yet all were lying N. and S. 

There seems good ground for belie\ing that the 
Teutons held the north sacred The classual 
passage in medneval literature is in Ii< nuke Fuchi 
and IS quoted by J. Gninm (Deutsche Mythologxe, 
Gottingen, 1864, i. 30). Here the fox turns m the 
Christian direction, while the wolf is content with 
the heathen onentation towards the N. G B 
Brown (The Early Aits in England, London, 1915, 
111 161) points out that this orientation cannot 
have foiiucd an important item m Teutonic pagan- 
ism or it w’onld have left a more dei uled mar’k m 
literature. Un their conveision to CImstiaiuty 
the Teutons for the most part seem to have aban- 
doned this direction in their bunals for that of 
E andW. 

The general conclusions are as follows, though 
we must not expect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial with the feet to the N. was probably 
the practice of the pagan Saxons, though this w as 
not universal. For the most part they adopted 
the E. and W. position on conversion to Chiisti- 
anity. On the other liand, some Christian burials 
are, as we have seen, N. and S Some bunals on 
the side wi«i feet to E. or \V. but with the face 
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always to the S. suggest a desire to face, or lie in 
the path of, the sun. These general tendencies 
are mterfered with by the survival or overlap of 
more ancient customs, by indiflerence and ignor- 
ance, and by local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 

List of English churches showing direction of axis, dedication, 
and date of festival, wth direction of sunrise on the festival 
(see abox a, VI 8) 

8S. PKTitR and Paul, 29 June, N E by E. 

Exeter Cathedral . . . , 

Olourestor t'ntlicdral . . . . E by S 

Llandaff Cathedral . . . . E bj S 

Loiidoi), OKlst p.auI’sC.itliedral . . . E 

London, VVestminsttr \l)bey . . . E by 8 

Pctei borough Cathedral E 

Wiiichfster Cathedral E by 8. 

York Cathedral E 

Chichestcr Cathedral . .... E by 8. 

Till BiiRSBKD ViROiN, 2fi March, E. 


Carlisle Cathedral 
Fountain*! Aliliey 
Jervaulx Ahliev . . 

Holyroorl Chapel 
Lincoln Cathedral . 
Rtevaulx Abbi j 
SalUburv Catliodral 
Old Saruiu Cattiedral 
Soutiivxoll Cathedral 
Worcester Calliedtal 
York, 8t. Maiy's Abbey 


E byN 
E byN. 
E bv N. 


E by 8 
E byS 


St. ETHBiii'UKBA, 26 June, N E by E, and E byS ; 8 t Prtkr, 
‘_'9 June, N E by E . B V M , 26 March, E. 


St OnTHBBRT, 20 March, 1' , and ■) Sept , E by N. , B V.M , 
26 March, E 


St WsRiumou, 3 Fob , E S E , Prtfr and PatUi, 2 
E , B V M , 26 March, E 


J June, 

Cheater Cathedral . . . . E. by N 

St. Axdrkw, so Nov , 8 E by E , St David, 1 March, E by 8, 


Andrew) S E 

SE by E 


E bvS 
KbyN. 


N.E bvE. 
E byS. 


Rochester Oatheelral, present building 
Saxon building 

St David's Cathedral (HS Andrew and David) 

Wells Cathedral (8 Andrexx) 

Christ, 26 March, K , 26 Doc , 8 E by E. 
Canteibury Cathedral 

Norwich Cathedral 

8t John Baftibt, 24 June, N.E by E 
Chester, St John’s Church .... 

Peterborough, St John's Church 

8t Auias, 25 June, N E by E 
(Dedication of Church, 29 Dec , 8 E. by E.i) 

St Alban’s Cathedral . E.S B. 

8i Ethblbkrt, 24 Feb , E by B , or 20 May, N E by E. , 

B V M , 25 March, E. 

Hereford Cathoilra) , . E. 

St Fruibswidh, 19 Oct., S. by B. 

Oxford Cathedral . . BL 

8t Nicholas, e Dec., 8.B. by E 
Cambridge, King’s College Chapel <8t Nicholas 

and li V Jf ) E by N. 

Newcastle Calliedral E N E, 

Yarinoutli I’ai ish Church E. by 8. 

St Chad, 2 March. E. 

Lichfield N.E. by E, 

St. Maroarbt, 20 July, N.E. by E. 

Westminster (Bt Margaret’s Church) . . K. 

St. SrurnsN, 26 Dea, 8.E. by B. 

VV estmiiister (Chapel Royal) . , . , E. by 8. 

t Nicolas, (7Aron. t 


Table showing the colours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours (see VI is and X. i) 


Pueblo, Arizona 1 

( . 

Navaho s 
Moki'^f 
Piiebl.j ^ 

Isleta, Pueblo* 

Cherokee* . 

Mexico and Cent / 
America* . .\ 

Tewa Indians, New / 
Mexico 3 . . \ 

Yucatan, Mexico^. 
Ireland * 

Navaho * 

Veda* . .( 


Lltuiglcal colours 
in common use in 
Western Christian 
Church® 


Blue p 
(green) 
or 

yellow 

Yellow 

Black 

White 

White 

Black 

Blue 

(trouble)! 


Black, 

X ellow 
Blue, 
gieeu 
White 
Black 
White 


Advent 

and 

Lent 


Red 

Blue 

Red 

Blue 

Bed 

White 

(happi- 

blue 

Bed 

Yellow 

White 

Blue 

White 


Clirist- 
uias aud| 
Easter 


White 

or, for 

Passion, 

Easter 

and 

I.ove, 

red 


White 

White 

Yellow 

Bed 

White 

Bed 

(success)! 


Purple 

Dark 

Bed 


Good 

Friday 


Black 

Yellow 

Blue 

Yellow 

Blue 

Black 

(death) 


White, 

white 

Yellow 

Black 
Dun 
Yellow 
Dark or 
dark 
blue 
White 


Oct of 
Epiph 
to Can- 
dlniias 
and Trill 
to Advent 


Litkrxturs — Tiie oiilv work dealing tomprehcnsivelv with 
the subject is Heinrich Nissen, Onentution, Berlin, lliOb-10 
(only pts 1-3 [Egvi>tiftn to culv CliribiiunJ have been issued) 
Eg 3 pt is dealt with partiMlv bv E A Wallis Budge, Ef/y/ifion 
jfdeos o/ tfui Future Life, London, and ‘The Pyramids 

and Temples In the Siidkn,’ in Prue of Royal Society of London, 
Ixv fI8<>9J, and more fullj by J Norman Lockyer, The Dawn 
Aetronomy, London, 1894 Greek temples are disc us9e«Wry 
F. C Penrose, in Proa of Royal Society of London, liii [1893], 
Ixv. [1899], and early Christuvn churches by G G Scott, junr., 
Ustav on the H\ht of Kiiijh-sh Church Aiohitecture, London, 
1881. An important contiibution on primitive races is W J. 
Perry, ‘Orientation of tlie Dead in Indonesia,’ J RAl xliv 
(19 uf 281 ft He opposes the hypothosis of E. B. Tylor, PC*, 
Ijoiidon, 1891 Lockyer has expounded his theories on Stone- 
henge in his Stonehenffe and other Bntnh Stone Monuments, 
London, 1906. James Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries, 1/ondon, 1872, is still valuable, Pre historic work 
IS discussed by G Baldwin Bi own, The Early Aitsm England, 
4 vols ,do. 1003-16, and by Walter Johnson, Byways of Jintish 
Arehceology, Oambrldgc, 1912 Both those authors give useful 
references to recent research. J G, Fraxer’s works, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly wdth the subjeot, must 
of course be studied T. I}. ATKINSON. 

POKOMO. — 1. Distribution. — The Pokomo nre 
a Bantu people inhabiting the Tana Valley, in the 
north-east orn part of tliolhitish E. Afiica Protec- 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokomo 
(/ representing tlie ‘ bi-labial /’ which in this 
language corresponds to Swahili and Giryaina 4*/, 
but they are called Wapokomo by the Swahili and 
Miuiyu by the Galla. A recent official estimate 
gives their number at about 18,000. They are 
divided into thirteen tribes l,vyett, plur. of kcti), 
occupying definite areas with recognized bound- 
fFPewkes, Joum Am Eih. and Arch, iU 14-22, IH. 

*0 Mallery, 4 BBNW f 1886], p 68 

s J P. Hainngton, 39 BBS W [1916], p 43. 

* A O. Haddon, Kuofufton m Art, London, 1896, p 128 f. 

®w A 8 Macalister, BeoUs, Vestments, London, 1896, pp. 
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ariefl. None of their villages la found at any gieat 
distance from the river, with which their tribal 
life is so closely bound up that they have a saying 
‘The Tsana is our brotlier’ (they call it Tsana, 
Tana being the Swaluli pronunciation ; the GalJa 
name is Galana Maro), Their faithest iiorth- 
M'estern limit appears to be about 39° 30' E., on the 
bend of the river ; this is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe ; the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalulu, Zubaai, Ndura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, Islgatena, 
D/unza, Buu, Kalindi. The first nine of these 
aie know n as the ‘ upper ’ tribes ( Wantu wa dzuu ) ; 
the Ngatana (whose district is about 3° 30' 8. by 
40° E ), Dziinza, Buu, and Kalindi are the ‘ lower ’ 
( Wavtu wa nv7n). These ti\o sections differ con- 
siderably in dialect and customs ; they are some- 
times said never to intermarry, but the rule is not 
absolute On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chaia and Kau, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of * Mahaji ’ — Pokomo who have 
become Muhammadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs The Zubaki are the 
most numerous tribe, niimliering about 2000. 

The first Eurojiean to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, who Avas at Lamu in 1823, and 
says 

‘Aho>e the town ot Kow [Kau], at every twelve or fifteen 
miles, there are large villages on the northern bank inhabited 
by the Poodinas, a tribe dependent on it, and at the distance of 
fifteen (lavs' journey in a canoe, is situated the town of 
Zoobakej, bovoiul which the current of the river is too strong 
to proceed against it’ {Narr. of Voyage of Discovery, I 893) 
Tho ‘ town of Zoobakoy ’ is probably a mistake foi 
the Zubaki tribe ; the distonce is approximately 
collect 

Kiapf, though he never visited the Tana, heaid 
of this tribe, and mentions their kinship with the 
‘ \\’'ariyika ’ (see art Nvika). Ho obtained a good 
deal of intoi Illation from two Muliamuiadan Po- 
komo settled at 'I'akaungu, who, among other 
things, gave him a list of the ‘principal places’ 
on the Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tribes alicady given ; others may be those of 
villages which liave since been removed. The 
Pokonu^, though not nomadic, like tho Galla, have 
at various times been forced to migrate liy changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which seems 
to have taken place about 60 years ago, the river 
being dellecteci near Marfano from its old bed, 
whu h lan to the noith-ea.st of the present ono. 

Von del Decken w'as at Kau in the early pait of 
1866, and sjicak.s of the Pokomo as ‘ fried Iiche und 
lleissige Ackcihaucr,’ whose villages begin above 
Chara {lieiscn in Ostafrika, ii 271). His com- 
panion, R, Brenner, returned in 1867 and ascended 
the Tana asfai as tlie Malankote district. Betw oeii 
these two dates the Tana had been visited by New 
and Wakelicld, of tho United ^letliodist Free 
Church Mission, w ho founded a station at Golbanti, 
uimaiily for the benefit of the Galla, though the 
*okomo wcie found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a resident 
European, but is in charge of a native teacher; 
and flieie 18 a small number of Chiistian Pokomo 
at other stations of the same mission. Brenner’s 
estimate of these iieople, it may be remarked, is 
unduly severe. Tlie Tana was explored m 1878-79 
, bj Gustav and Clemons Denharctt, who ascended 
as lar as Masa, in lat. 1° 15' 8. The former gives 
Boiiie account of the Pokomo in tho Jovrnal ^ the 
Jirrhn Geographical Society for 1884 Subsequent 
information i8 derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to tho Neukuchen body, 
who began work on the Tana in 1887, soon after 
the proclamation of the German Protectorate over 
Witu, which lasted till 1890. 

2. Origin, language, etc. — The traditions of tne 
Nyika tribes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the I’okomo came, like them, fiom Sungwaya, 
though they moved southward consideiably earlier. 
They were already settled in the Tana Valley when 
the Wanyika were driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion. The Kauma version of the matter 
IS that ‘ we refused to be conquered by the Galla, 
but the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
country at the price of their fieedom Tliey have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galla 
ever since — or at least till the Galla power was 
reductxl by tho attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Masai on tho other. According to Von 
der Decken (h. ‘271), the Pokomo were, in 1865, 
deiwnclcnt on the Galla ‘ohne jedoch von ihnen 
gedruckt zu werden.’ The Korokoio trilie have, 
like the Wasanye, ceased to use their own lan- 
guage and adopted Galla instead 

Krapf recorcls the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Taita hills call tho Wanyika ‘Ambakomo,’ 
because they believe them to ho ile'-tomled from 
the Pokomo on the Tana It also ayq tears, Irom 
independent traditions pre-served by both peojdes, 
that some of tho Rabai tribe at one time took 
refuge among tho Pokomo, w’ho have deiived one 
of their ‘mysteries,’ the ‘gieat ngadzi’ (see lielow), 
from them (Krapf, Diet Sua/nli, London, 1882, 
s V ‘ Mutsi mwmi ’) The Pokomo traditions, 
together with vanous features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin (1) a 
Bantu immigration from Sungway a, (2) the hunter 
tribes (Wasanye and Waboni) previously in occupa- 
tion of the 'I'ana forests, (3) the backward migra- 
tion from Rabai (Wernei, Journ. of A/r Soc. xiii 
36 tf., FL XXIV. 467 , Booking, Zcitschr. fia 
afrikan. und ocean Spraclu u, u 33). Tho tribe- 
seem to have reached the Tana Valley separately 
Some say that tho Buu and Ngataiia weie the first 
to arrive, coming from the noith or north-east , 
others that the Mwina, Dzunza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Botking 
(p 36), and independently by the present w'liter 
{Joum of Af) Aoc.xiw 363 1.), derives the Buu 
from a single ancestor, Veie, who ‘appealed’ in 
the country near the ‘ oFd Tana ’ and w as taught 
to make hie (by fnction) by a Musanye named 
Mitsotsozini As this man is claimed as a direc t 
ancestor by the Ivatsae clan of the Buu, it seems 
that either Yere himself or his cliildieii intei 
married with the Was.inye The tuuhtioiis go on 
to state that, when the I’okomo weie .ittackc'd, 
first by the tJalla ami afteiwarcls by the Nwnliih 
(Watsawaa), some of them emigrated (but subse- 
quently letuined), others dug jnts (dindi) and 
retired undergiouiid hence the name Kalindi 
(Booking, p. 36 ; [Kraflt], Grammahk der Pokonio- 
Spraihe, p. 137). Tho subjugation by the Galla is 
liere spoken of as prior to that by tho Swalnb, but 
othei accounts indicate tliat thelattei came hist — 
i.e , if the accounts are to be tiusted which place 
Idongo Fumoin tho 13th century That legendary 
heio (whose stoiy is given in E Steere, Swahih 
Tales, London, 1870) is said to have made the 
Pokomo tiibutaiy ‘fioin Chara to Mwina’; he 
went no higher up the river. Some say that he 
imposed the ‘tribute of lieads’ (t.e. four slaves 
from every large village and two from every small 
one), which was afterwards commuted into a pay- 
ment of 80 many sacks of nee. This was received 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wurtz, in Zeitschr. fur a/nkan. iind 
ocean. Sprachen, li. 89). The Pokomo tiadition 
about Liongo agrees quite closely with the Sw^ahih 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Kipmi and 
Lamu — his grave and other sites connected with 
him are pointed out at the former jilace Some 
say that he warred against the Portuguese, which 
would make him much later ; but the matter is 
still involved* in much uncertainty. Some of the 
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Pokomo make him eoutcmiioiary with Vere, and 
others, while not asserting this, are positive that 
there were Swahih towns on the coast when this 
ancestor came to the Tana Valley, which may 
indicate that the Pokorno settled there at any rate 
later than 689, the date generally accepted for 
the foundation of Pate. It seems piobable that 
the Pokorno were the earliest I3antu with whom 
the Arab settlers came in contact, and that their 
language forms the groundwork of Swahili — or at 
least of the Lamu dialect. 

The Pokorno language contains, as might be 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of others which do not seem to be Galla, 
but are difficult to parallel in any other Bantu 
language. Considering the traditions above le- 
ferred to and other points which m.ake it highly 
irobable that these people are partly de'^cended 
rom the Wasanyo, we may not he far wiong in 
assigning these words to the language of the 
latter. It is difficult to establish tins point at 
pre.sent, because most of the Wasanye have dis- 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
speak Galla ; the few who still know the old speech 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Witu 

The I’okomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunters and lishermen ; and their hunting 
customs, tabus, and traditions show that the 
piactice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
< ustoms also seem to connect them with the 
^V.asaii^e, for, instead of Imiying in the village, or 
oven in the dead man’s own house, as do most 
Bantu tribes, th(>y carry the dead aw'ay into the 
forest. One of their ‘mysteries,’ the fufiaiijc, is j 
avowedly borrowed from the Wasanye, as the 
•'leat ngadzt, oi sacied fiiction-dium, is said to 
have boon derived from the Warabai. We have 
therefoi e every right to assume a com|) 0 .sitc origin 
for the Pokorno; and this seems also to be home 
out, e.g., by tlie numerous giadations of skm- 
colour met with, ‘ black ’ and ‘ led ’ (i e darker and 
lighter) individuals being frequently seen amoTig 
the cbildien of the same father and mothei As a 
nile, they are of sturdier build than the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otherwise their physical type 
calls foi no special loinaik Denhardt (p 145) 
says that cicatrization was common in 1878, but 
it IS not often seen now . The tw'o middle lower 
incisors are sometimes removed, oi partly chipped 
away, but this is not uni\cisal, and seems to have, 
nowadays at least, iko iitual significance. Den- 
hardt, ^though lie found that all boys underw-ent 
this orieratiou about their eighth yeai, was le- 
peatedly assured that this and the cicatiization 
were ‘ nur Schbnlieitsmittel ’ The tribes of the 
Lower Tana do not practise circumcision (except 
such indivitliials as have adopted LslSm) ; those of 
tlie Upper Tana do 

3 . Social organization. — The Pokonio iwcti con- 
sist of exogamous clans {masindo, plur 01 stn(fo) 
Many of them beai Galla names («.< 7 ., Uta, Meta, 
Ilam, etc.); but these are of later adoption, and 
some have thoir old Pokorno name aide by side 
with the Galla one— e g , Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
which IS also Gaiijela (=;Gardyed). The clans of 
the Wasanyo also have Galla names. Traces of 
toteniism, tnough no doubt it once existed, aie not 
veiy obvious at the pieseiit day. The tribal oigan- 
ization is similar to that of the Giryama and other 
Nyika tribes, and also to that of the Galla, the 
Masai, and apparently the Wasanye The system 
of ‘ ages’ (Giryama marika) is known by the Galla 
name of limi. Circumcision, as above stated, is 
not practised by the Pokorno of the Low er Tana ; 
but all the boys who enter the ‘ young men’s house’ 
(gane, or nynmba ya worani) at tlie same time 
(whicli thj^’do about the age of 14 or 16) constitute 
a him. lliey remain in the gane till they marry, I 


the next luya entering a few years after them, .so 
that there are always two ‘ companies ’ (vi^oro) in 
the house at the same time. Tnere is a twofold 
division of the tribe, apparently corresponding to 
the ‘ nght-hand ’ and ‘ left-hand ’ circumcision of 
the Masai, the two halves, being called Honge and 
Vibare, and the senior luya in the gnne belonging 
to each of these alternately. Apparently the 
luya does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highest stage of eldeisliip. In 1912 the young 
marriedjmen of the Buu tribe at Ngao were witna 
tm magomba, belonging to the Vibare section ; tlic 
men of the previous luya, older, but not old enough 
to be their fathers, were iiana wa vipnruyn, and 
the luya befoio that (to which behmgea Nyota, the 
senior chief, then almost incapacitated thiough 
age) w'as uuigomba The magomba are the fatlieis 
of the waiui wa nmnomba, and the sons of tlie 
latter are at present Known as wadzidua (‘grand- 
sons’) wa magomba. The luya liefore maqomha 
was mperuya, of which few', if any, w ei e still lu mg 
in 1912. 'r^he duration of a lura w ould seem to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years— roughly, half a 
generation. 

The word rxka is used by the Pokorno, but is 
applied to a feast given to the whole tube by the 
members of a new luya on tbcir adnu'—ion 

These age-classes must not lie confused with the 
‘ degrees ’ 01 ‘ ordci s ’ to which men and w’omcn 
are admitted at vanons stages of their existence, 
and w'luch coriespond to the habasi and kanibi ot 
(ho Gnyama Boys are siijiposed to be bought 
into the makomhc by thou tntbers as soon as 
pos.sible after birth, but the ceiemony may be 
delayed if the family cannot ailoid the fee The 
initiate is entitled to wear a coionet of palm-Ieat 
(tamn) and ear-oi naments called vipnh The next 
step IS njerc (Giryama nucre), follow'ed by kundifa, 
which a man is supposea to liavo enteicd befoie he 
marries. Marned men are initiated into the ktroo, 
whose badge is an ostrich-feather w'orn in a little 
clay ‘holder’ plastered on the head, like the nest 
of the mason- wasp (whence its name, nquinba ya 
nyiro). After this comes the highei grade, nqad'zi, 
with thiee divisions : the fufnnyc, Tessei nyadzi, 
and greater ngadzi. The special ‘ nij steiy ’ ol tlie 
fufuriye (derived, as already stated, fioin tlie 
Wasanye, who strictly keep the seciet fro m 
Galla) con8i.sts of two tlutes (called ‘male’ and 
‘female’), difl’ering in diametei and in pitch, wlncli 
are played together. They are kept at a lodge in 
the forest and shown only to tlie initiated The 
lesser ngadzi has three stages and tlie greatei 
SIX, one of which is called rniuanja (-Giryama 
mwundza). The nqadzx itself is a huge fnction- 
drum made of a hollow'ed log, 12 ft long and 
weighing half a ton. There is one ngudzi for the 
Wantu wa dzuu, and anothei for the Wantu wa 
nsiiu, with whom are included the Wasanye 

The members of the ngadzi are all called ‘ eldeis ’ 
(toak(jo), though those belonging to the greatei 
ngadzi enjoy most consideration . The g< ivemmen t 
of the tribe is in their hands, and from them tlie 
two chiefs {mahaju) are chosen One of them 
belongs to the Honge and one to the Vibare 
section They appear to liold office till they die or 
are incapacitated by age The name haju is the 
Galla Anya, ‘chief. ' * 
The wagangana, or sorcerers, form a distinct 
gild, with their own lules and initiation 'Fhere 
are five grades of them, the low'est called mwana 
wa mpe/o, ‘son of the spirits.’ A man who has 

E ssen through all hut the highest is supposed to 
eligible for that when his son enteis t^e lowest. 
Both wakijo and wagangana are huiied with 
snecial honours, and the face and bre.ast of the 
emrpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay (zazi). 
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Women have two orders, the vara, correspond- 
ing to the mdkombe of the youths, girls Wng 
l)ought in by their fathers as soon as they can 
afford it, and the nkaka ya rnumto (also called 
nqorosho), which they loin after marriage, tlieir 
fjusbands paying the fees. It is probable that 
they have a ngadzi (or s»me equivalent) of their 
own, but the present writer was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insirfficiently investigated 
is the division of each village into ‘ upjer ’ and 
‘lower’ sections {danda ya dzuu and danda ya 
nsim), which appears to have no relation to either 
clans or luyns. At Ngao, in 1912, each section 
had two elders (one of the four being the junior 
haju) 

4 . Material culture. — Pokoino huts are veiy 
much like those of the Galla; they aie liemi- 
sphencal, or beehive-shaped, thatched with glass 
on a framework of poles, which are planted in a 
circle and tied together at the top (not, as by the 
Zulus, bent over to form arches) Rice was 
foinierly the staple crop cultivated, but, since the 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Relezoni canal and the Ozi estuary, the cultivation 
of nee lias diminished and that of maize increased, 
o^\lng to the smaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokomo are expcit 
swimmers and canoe-men ; the ciaft geneially 
used {tvaho, plur. maho) is the usual Afi icaii dng- 
out, but for long loumoys performed by a large 
party they have the sangala — two canoes lashed 
togetlier, with a platform of sticks between tliern. 

Fishing is carried on with hook and line, by 
.spearing (the fish-spear, yutsoma, is distinct from 
the hunting-spear, fumo), or by means of wicker 
tiaps (mono) and w’eirs. The nio.st important 
animals hunted (before the game-laws ivere in 
force) weie the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
tlie crocodile. Kach has its appropriate cere - 1 
monies and is celebrated in special songs. No 
Iiunt could take place without the pei mission of I 
the wnkijo, who chose a lucky day, performed 1 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 
observance of the comidicated etiquette regulating 
the distiibution of the meat. The chief hunting 
weapon is the spear j bows and arrows (with iron 
heii^ys, or poisoned ones, with reed points) are 
sometimes seen, hut are commoner among the 
Wasanye. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent preserved ; the 
Pokomo are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other items of food, especiaJly in times of scarcity, 
are wild fruits and roots — e.g , the fruits of the 
??i/cowa-palni {Hyphoene thebaica) and the tubers, 
the receptacle, and upper part of the stalk of the 
blue or w liite water-liiy Uunjt). 

As might bo expected from their being largely a 
hunting tribe, the Pokomo have an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall tlie S African Bushmen. Bocking has 
recorded some of their hippopdtamus and elephant 
songs, and many others might he gathered from 
the lips of the people. A specially noteworthy 
point IS the fondness of the women for improvising ! 
songs about birds, many of which are remembered 
and handed down. The Tana is unusually rich in 
•bitd-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attracted attention by tneir beauty and grace and 
are not, so far as one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

5. Customs, etc.— So far as the Pokomo are 
dillerentvited from other Bantu, it appears to lib 
firstly by their affinities w ith the hunting tribes, 
and secondly by the specialized life consequent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their custoAs 
do not call for separate remaik — e.g., those con- 


nected with marriage are much the same as tho-c 
of other Bantu, except, perhaps, that it is moic 
insnal than elsewhere for a man to bespeak Ins 
friend’s daughter in infancy or even before birth. 
This may W due to a comparative scarcity of 
women ; and it was the present writer’s impics.sion 
that men with two wuves at once— and ceitainly 
with moie than two — were not common; but she 
gives this with hesitation, as her obseivation of 
natives not under imssionaiy influence was limited. 
The rules of hlonipa are strictly observed, aj'plj ing 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sisteis, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of the family. 

Pokomo folklore is of the usual Bantu type, hut 
has interesting points of contact with that of the 
Galla, while the latter shows striking paiallels 
with the Nama and Masai. 

Litbratlrb— T Boteler, Narrative of a Voyage of Dtscou ry 
to A fi tea and A 1 a/>in, performed in Uie Majesty's Ships Li t en 
and Ban acoula, from 1S31 to lS2d, 2 vols , Loiulon, l»i5 (nwv h 
of Botcler’s jouriml is rmrocliired, thoiijrh with textual vana 
tions, in F W Owen, Nairative, etc [1S.181), J. L Krapf, 
Heism in OsUAfiika, ausyetuhrt in den Jakren ISSf-ls,.'., 
Stullffart, 1858 (Erijf ed„ London, 1860), C. New, life, 
H iinderinqs and Ijabours in East Africa, London, 1873 , E S 
Wakefield, Thomas Wakefield. Missionary and Geographical 
Ptoneer in Eastern Eynatonal A fru'u, do 1001 , C C von 
der Uecken, Iteisen in Ost-Afnka in den Jahien 1869 bis 1866, 
4 c ,jlg , Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1860-70 (the references to the 
I’okomoareinvol il), R Brenner, ForschungeninOst-Afnka, 
in A Petormann’8 Mitthedungen, Ootha, 18C8, pp 176-170, 
361-367, 450-466 [Pokoino, p 461], C and G Denhardt, 

* Bemerkungen 7«r Ongmalkarte des unteren Tanagebietcs,’ In 

Zeitschr der Gesellsch fur Eriikunde, \\\ [1884] 122-160, 194- 
217. F WxSrt* and G BOcklng, ‘Luder der W’apoUouio,’ In 
Zeitschr fur afrtkantsche und oceamwhe Sprachen, i [1896] 
824; Bockingr, ‘Sagen der Wapokomo,’ t6 ii [1896] V,-S9 , 
(H KrafftJ, (jrnmwva/ifc der PoLomo-Sprache, Neiikirohen, 
1001 (privately printed), A. Werner, ‘Some Notes on the 
Wapokonio,’ In Journal of the Afncan Sonety, xni [1913], 
‘Pokomo Folklore,’ In FL xxiv [1913] 466-476, ‘The Bantu 
Coast Tribes of the E Africa Protectorate,' in JHA I xlv 
(1916JS2eff A. Wkrner. 

POLABIANS.-See Slav& 

POLES.— See Slavs. 

POLES AND POSTS. — In many parts of tlio 
world poles and posts have had a religious oi 
magic significance. There is reason to believe 
that in many countries tiie post or pole has gamed 
its significance as the representative of a once 
sacreu tree, the spirit of the tree being supposed to 
have passed into it Whether (In', explanation 
will hold for all parts of tlie World is problematical 

I. Babylonia and Assyria.— One of the oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions known * (so old that its 
writing 18 almost pictographic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man wdio wcais a feathered head-dress 
and stands before two pillnia or posts These liave 
each a globular enlargement near the top ; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on the other eight. 
The inscription, of which no translation has ever 
been published, refeis to the building and dedica- 
tion of a temple. It begins : 

• Wood unworked, reeds unworked, Ennainai,', 

RiiiUble for a dwelling, brought 

Uninjured woe the chief, uninjured was the officer Ennaui.ig 

Ennainag with firmness laid the bnoks , the princely dwelling 
made 

By it was a tall tree , hy the tree he planted a post ' 

The association of trees and posts to which this 
ancient text beniswutness is confirmed byaniinilioi 
of early Babylonian seals, on which, in conncxioM 
with the picture of a god, a tree and a post aie 
also putured. Thus one seal* represents the sun- 

g od stepping over the mountain of the oistern 
onzon, and behind him is a palm-tree Bcfoie 
I B. de Sar^ec, Dfcouvertes en Chaldee, Paris, 1886-1912, jil 
1 . bis. 

> W H Ward^Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, no 260 * 
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him stands the moon-god, and between the two 
gods is a post having at tl»e middle a globular 
enlargement similar to that of Ennamag, An- 
other^ represents the seated sun -god, behind whom 
is a tree, while two posts, one before and one 
liehind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree-like form It thus appears that the sacred 
tree and the sacred posts wore associated 

The sacred tree was in Babylonia usually a palm- 
ti ee 'J'his IS sliown by tiie pictures on many seals,® 
The fact that the god resided in the tiee is graphi- 
cally shown by two seals, on winch the tree is 
poitiayod as an anthiopomorphic deity whose head 
is surmounted by the horns of divinity, and from 
whose body the oranches of a tree protrude ® This 
was the spiiit which, itw'as thought in early times, 
could be persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 
post that could be transported from place to place 
The concejition was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could be p<'r-*uaded to reside m 
a smaller movable stone and then m an idol. 

The posts were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whoso wmrship they were attached. 
The symbol of Ishtar was a star, and on many 
seals tins symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a po'^t ■* Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by whitdi the goddess’s name was expressed 
in later Babylonian writing.® A late seal, beaiiug 
an Aramaic inscription, actually has a foim of the 
post practically identical with the sign * 'I’he post 
was sometimes surmounted by a sun-disk;’ at 
lea.Mt once it is surmounted by both the star and 
the crescent moon ;* somctimos it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird.® When thus surmounted, 
it became the symbol of dideient deities. I'hus, 
when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symlxil of Zamania, the go<l of Kish ; when 
it bore the head of a lion, of some unidentified 
deity ; when tlio heads of two lions, it was the 
syialiol of Ninib.^® Sometimes tlio post torimnato<l 
at the top 111 a ciook w'hich turned to the light 
hand or the left, and in one instance it bore horns 
like tliose of a cow turned downwards “ 
lieprescntations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into lepresentations of the caclnceui>, 
w'liicli, HCCOuUiig to Waid, was a serpent emblem 
Soniotimos ob]cct- wluch he designates as cadurei 
seem more like posts.'® It seems probable that the 
posts weie soiuetimos carved to resemble seipents, 
and that the two einbleins incigo at tunes the one 
into the ulliei c 

Another ohjcct on the seals is of a pnz/Iing 
natuie Tt looks like u post w it h a projection on 
one side '® Fu'nuontly, though not always, a va.se 
is pictiiied above it Waicl calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquarius, and suggests that the object 
in question may be tlie balance of Libra.** This 
suggestion seeiiis mo‘>t dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end ? The balance-signs 
m the Babylonian writing are never made like tins 
picture I'he pictures of the posts on the eailier 
seals, which icpresent them with a globular en- 
laigeinent towards the top or above the middle, 
indicate that tlasj too, is a post, though why it 
should bo made in tins form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 

Wanl, Sml Cyhndfrs, no 271 ; of no 371 
8 Ib , 1108 . J02, JS8, 3b9, 421, and 725 , of also 200, 217, 290, and 
817 

» lb , nos 374, 878 I 

4 /6 , no* 126, 228, 244, 270, 274, 279 283, 862 I 

6 Of K 8 O^jden, The Origin of the Gitnu-Stgns in Haby- 
Ionian, Leipzii;, 1911, p 44 f , ana O A Barton, The Origin 
and Development of Babylonian Writing, do. 1918, pt ii p 64 

e See CIS li , Tabui®, no 84 

7 Ward, no. 418 « Ib., no. 267. » 16 , no. 1292 

10 So Ward, p 896 U See Ward, no 904 

1* See Ward, Cylinders and other Oriental Seals in the Library 
ofj Dierpont Morgan, New Yoik, 1909, no, 114 
i» fli , in Ward, Seai Cylinders, nos. 312, 88^ 884-887 
14 Tb , p. 118 I 


There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants ’Sr, for in 8 . Arabia it was known 
as athxrat, in Phoenician and Hebrew as Usherah, 
and in Akkadian as ashirtu or eshxrtu.^ Appa- 
! rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in ttourse of time ashirtu, or 
eshirtu, became the Akkadian word for ‘sanctu- 
ary,’ and^so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier Jjree, it would follow that the limits of the 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the position of sacred trees. F. Hoiumel sug- 
gested ® several years ago that the name of the god 
Ashm was derived from ctshiitu, ‘sanctuary’ — a 
view that Barton afterwards accepted.* If this be 
so, not only the name of Ashur, but the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all bear witness to the populaiity 
of tlie cultus-post in early Mesopotamian religion. 

No shrine was thought to be complete without 
such mists. Thus, when the Assyrian armies 
erected temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
saenhee a nver-deity before crossing the rivei, 
they set up not only a temporary mn^sebhdh, but 
two posts. This is shown in the case of the army 
of Shalmaneser ill. in the pictures on the Bionzo 
< tates of Balawat, The vms^vbhdh here has a broad 
base so that it will stand on the ground , (he two 
l>08ts, surmounted with sun-disks, are provided with 
a base in the foi m of a tripod. Fneduch Delitzsch 
calls these ‘candelabra,’* but in view of the evi- 
dence of the seals and the Carthaginian cippt, 
cited below, tlioy are probably repiosentatives of 
the older posts. As Simlinanoser does not infoim 
us of the nature of these objects or of the material 
of which they are made, we are left to conjectiue. 
The obj'ect that we have designated a nia^icbhah 
may have been made of wood If so, it was also 
an its/ur/ih. In any event it has near the top 
some of the horizontal line.s borne by the post of 
b'nnaniag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attafhed to the posts of 
dooiM and gates IS problematical. If H C.Tium- 
buli’s explanation ® of the origin of the sacred ness 
of the threshold is correct, the door-post, which 
lepresented the male, should be as sawed as the 
door-socket or threshold, which represented ,^e 
female I’ossibly this was the case in Assyiia, 
since at Khorsaliad foundation deposits were found, 
not only under the corners of the city which were 
saciod (see art. CORNKKS), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to show 
that the gate-jHists shared in the sacredness of the 
cornels. It is possible, therefore, that some sacred 
symbolism attached to the gate-posts pictured on 
the seals of the sun-god Shamash,® He is repre- 
sented RS stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through the gate of the morning by which he 
emerged fiom the subterranean passage which was 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. Theie 
are, however, no symbols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Phoenician gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now be 
deteruiined. 

The Assyrian kings sometimes savagely boast 
that they impaled their captives on stakes roupd 
tlie cities which they had conquered,’ Such victims 
were at times killed before they were impaled. 
It has been customary to ascribe these acts to the 
savage brutality of the Assyrians ; but, in view of 
a method of saciifice by impaling cited below (§ 8 ), 
il^ IS possible that we have in this custom the 

1 See a F Moore, BBi, s.v ‘ Ashera.’ * 

» Avfsutze und Ahhandlungen, Munioh, 1900, li. 209. 

* Semitic Origins, p 228 4 BASS vi. pt. i. [1908]. 

^Q'he Threshold Covenant, New York, 1896, oh iv. 

« War^ Seal Cylinders, ch. xiil. 

7 See KB I 66, li. 86, IW, and Shalmaneser Obelisk, 166 
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survival of a primitive saciificehy^ impaling on a 
post. Such a sacrihce couhi origm.ite only in a 
j)eriofl when men were m a ^ cry savage state. The 
Assyiians were the most brutal of all the Semites, 
and it is possible that such a primitive custom may 
have survived among them. It tv as exercised only in 
war, when persistent resistfince especially enraged 
them. As all their wars were carried on in the 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he wonhl take pleasure in the sacrilice of 
the victims. If this view be true, the .spikes or 
posts on which the victims were impaled were a 
Kind of lude altar. 

2 . Arabia. — Nearly all direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeaied along with the rest of the cullus of 
the ‘ tunes of ignorance’ which Isl&m supplanted. 
The one bit of evidence that has survived is con- 
tained in a Minsean inscription published by 
Hommol, which mentions a goddess Atliirat as the 
consoitof thegod Wadd * Athirat is the S Arabic 
equivalent of Ashera (Assyr Ashirtu). As in 
N Semitic lands the word designated liist the 
name of the post and only latei that of a deity, it 
IS probable that the same was true of Arabia, 
especially as the palm tiee is shown by historical * 
and archceological® evidence to have been sacieil 
in Arabia as well as m Babylonia. The only 
heathen shnno of Arabia of which we have a toler- 
ably full description is the Ka’hah at Mecca, and, 
while in the desciiptions of that tlie sacred stone 
IS mentioned, theie is no mention of the sacred 
post * 

3. Phoenicia and her colonies.— Most of our 
knowledge of sacred posts in the Phoenician wolid 
comes from Cypius ami Caithage. The word 
asheiath in the sense of ‘sanctuary’ occurs m a 
I’hmnician insciiption from Masuh that was dis- 
coveied in 1885^ This use of the woid accords 
with the Akkadian, A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to represent the limits of a sanctuary as marked 
by two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
loinar forms.® 

Theie is much evidence that in Phoenician 
lehgious thought the palm-tiee lield tiie same 
place as it did in Babylonian thought In Cypins 
tevra-cotta figures of thiee women dancing lound 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
numhorH ’ Although tlicse are broken, a recon- 
struction of the oiiginal IS possible and furnishes 

f roof of the devotion of women to this tioe. 

’.vidcnce of the sacredness of the tico is also 
afloided by many of the votiv c cippi fiom Carthago, 
on ivhich It 18 drawn 111 more or less realistic 
fashion * The transition from the tiee to the 
sacred post is shown by a terra-cotta object from 
Cyprus now in the museum of Bonn Univeisity.'* 
As to the forms which the post assumed in the 
Phcpiucian cult wo cannot always speak with 
definiteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cippi it IS not possible to distinguish in eveiy 
case whicli objects weie made of wood and ulncn 
of stone The A^hcrdh is once rejnesonted as a 
sleridei jiost surmounted by the descent moon,*® 
and seveial times as a slemler post surmounted by 
oiarved lines which form a kind of sun-ilisk, or two 

1 ii 206. 3 See Baiton, Semitic Ongiiw, p 79 

3 See CIS Iv., Tab , no IS 

4 See J. Wellhauaen, Jieste aiabigchen lleidentumtfi, Berlin, 
1897, p. 74 (f 

8 Of. Q. Clermont Ganneau, HA v. [ISS^J , and O IToff- 
mann, uber eintge phimi/nsrhe Inschri/ten, (icttingen, 18s9, 
P 'SOfI , ’ 

8 Of. J. Menant, Qlyptiqw orientalf, Pans, n 66, flg. 60 , 
and Ohnefalsoh-Richter, Kyvron, pl Ixxvni s 
7 Of. OhnefalHCh-Elchter, i 127-131, ii pl Ixxvi 
8 See VIS i.. Tab , nos 184, 189, 246, 2719, 2732, 2969. ^ 

• Of, Ohnefalsch-Richter, pl. xvn. 1. 

10 CIS i , Tab , no 426 


sun-disks one above the otliei , in some instances 
two wavy hues branch out below tlie sun-dmks.* 
These are clearly rude iepre--onlationsof the palm- 
tree made by using as few lines as possible. 
Another series of liguics, more elahoiatcly made, 
nflbrds the transition to the more conunon soit of 
ost. These are in the form of posts sm mounted 
y the curves which resemble the sun-disks, but 
they still have the boms or streamers winch repre- 
sent the hanging date-fiiiit “ The post as most 
commonly represented on these tippiin identical in 
foini with this conventioiiali/ed date-palm, except 
that the lines which rejuesented tiie hanging dates 
are absent. Sometimes two glolmlar cuives are 
represented at the top, sometimes one, and at 
times even one curve is so incomplete Unit the 
post appears to he feurinounteil by two lioins. 
This series of pictures dcmonstiates the date- 
palm origin of the cultus-post foi the Semitic 
world. 

The posts appeal on the cippi in vaiious con- 
nexions. At times they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanitli ; this is tlie most 
common repiesentation.® Sometimes with the 
figure of the gOildess there stands a hand w Inch 
represented at this time the luns^Pbhdh, oi pillar.® 
This hand appe.irs also on various seals made 
under the mingled influences of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia ** The liaiid was a 
eunhemistic symbol of the plialliis, winch the 
pillar was helieve<l to represent I lus is its mean- 
ing in Is 57* in the phrase ‘ thou sawest the hand’ 
nun T. That this is the significance of the hand 
on these is indicated by a pictme in winch the 
posts appear together with the figure of the goddess 
and a pliallus.® At tunes it is accompanied l»y 
two hands. Various conjectuios have lieen iinide 
as to the significance of the posts. It seems clear 
fiom these combinations, ami from (he dance of 
the women of Cypius about the iialm tree, that in 
the IMimnician religion they reiiresented the female 
principle of fertility as the jnllais did the male 
principle. 

In some repiesentatioiis of I’licenician temples 
winch have siiivivod the dooi -posts aie surmounted 
by cuivea Hinnlai to those at the tiqi of some of the 
cultus-posts.’ Apjiaiently, when such posts were 
of wood, they hail a siginfiiance sinnhu to that of 
the cultns-pohts Somotnne-, howevei, tlu'y weic 
of stone, like those ntTyiedcMnhcd by llciodotu''.® 
Perhaps, in that case, the saciediies-i of the 
wasscoAdf A attached to the pillars. In any e\ cut 
the sacredness ot the doorway w as connected w ith 
the two sets of symbols 

A number of the ctppi aie dedicated to Tamtli 
and to Baal-Shamin, or the .sun god Natiiially 
it was thought that the femah' piuicijile would 
appeal to the god, just as the luali* pi inciplc dul to 
the goddess The rude reiuosentation'^ of tlie top 
of the palm-tree appear, as alreaily noted, some- 
what like sun-disks. In tune, then, tliese juists 
weie known as ‘ sun-pillais’ (cf. Is 27“, Bv 26’®, 
where liV lenders ‘sun-images’) 

4 Amorites —As was the case w'lth Arabia, no 
archaeological evidence of the inse of the cultus- 
post has come down to us from the Amontes, and 
ot wo know that they not only used the post, 
ut, like the Aiahians, gave its name to a goddess. 
When the El-.^marna Letters were wiitton, ui the 
fiist half of the 14th cent. B.C,, a compact gioup 
of Amorites were living in N. Palestine. Their 
1 CTS i.. Tab , uos 826, 306, 370, 872, 888, 397, 898 

* Ih., nos 2629. 2730, 2818 

>jBff,tb., nos 238, 2606, 2706, 2838, 2992, 2986, 3031, 3038, 
8049, 8056, 8060 

* Ib , noB 8042, 8080, 3122, 8142, 8144, 3192. At tlniCB the 
l>ost and hand stand alone, as in nos 282, 2963, 2968 

s See, t g , Ward, Seal Cyhndei s, no 901 

* CIS 1 , Tats, no 188 

7 See, « g., Ohnefalsch-Richter, pl. Ixxxn. 8 8 R, 44. 
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habitat atretclied from the sea-coafjt at Accho, 
across the territory afterwards ocounied by the 
tiibe of Asher, un into the great valley between the 
langes of tlie Leuanons, The chieftain of this tnbo 
was called in the letters Aiad-ilu-A-shi-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian form of Ebed-Ashera, a name meaning 
‘the seivant of Asheia,’* The presence of this 
name is proof of the antiquity of tins phase of the 
cult among the Amorites, and of its close associa- 
tion witli deity 4'he memory of this name of the 
Amonte goddess lingered long in the Orient, foi in 
a Babylonian liyrnn of the Greek peiiod we read : * 

‘ I’nto the god Anuirru, loid of the mountain. 

Unto Ashrat, lady of the plain ' 

5. Canaanites and Hebrews. — Theie is abun- 
dant testimony in the hook of Deuteiononiy that 
the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan equipped 
their high places with both pillars (/nrtssei/««A)and 
w ooden posts {dshh'it») The Hebrews aie strictly 
adinonislied to hieak down the one and to cut 1 
dowm the other (I)t 7® 12^ etc.). It has often been 
inferred from 16'''^, ‘ Thou shalt not plant thee an 
Asheiah of any kind of tree,’ that the Osherhn 
weie trees. In accordance with this view, the AV 
translated the term ‘ gioves.’ Moie lecently G F. 
Mooic* and K. Budde * have endeavoured to sliow 
that the tishfuih was always a wooden post, and | 
that the verse in question should be ronaered ‘an 
Asherah of any kind of wood.’ It is true that 
the Ashertm were sometimes elected under living 
tiees (2 K 17'®), hut it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree (Ahdda Z&id, 45ab ) ; and, fioni w'hat we have 
learned of its origin, its losemblance to the living 
tieo may sometimes have been closer than at 
other tunes The Canaanitish po.st must have at 
times been quite large, since the one cut down by 
(Jidoon (Jgd”) furni.shed fuel witli which to burn 
the sacrifice of a bullock. 

Such posts were a part of the cultus-oquipniont 
of tlie temple of Janw'eh in Jerusalem down to 
the reign of King Josiah, for he removed them at 
file tune of his reform in 621 B.o (2 K 23*), The 
sanctuaiy at Jeiusalem was not peculiar in this 
respect, since the posts existed at Bethel (2 K 23*®), 
8amaiia (2 K 13*), and doubtless at all other 
slaincs. It IS woi tliy of notice that dsherdh, w'hicli 
lepresented the female principle, formed in Hebrew 
a masculine plural, duherim, while the ma§f,cbhdh, 
which represented the male piinciple, formed a 
feminine plural, ma§^e<)hdth. Possibly tins occui red 
because of the supposed affinity of male deities for 
the female principle and vice versa. As noted 
above, this would account for the fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emblem of the masculine sun-god (if , c.y., Is 27*). 

In the Hebrew cult the posts were sometimes 
caived into the semblance of the human form or of 
its reproductive organs; when carved into such 
forms, the posts Avere sometimes diapod ; down to 
the time of Josiah tliere A\ere connected with the 
temple Avomen a \ ho wo> e hangings foi the dsherdh 
(2 K 23’). There are several passages, as the 
Hebrew text now stands, which indicate tliat, as 
in Arabia and among the Amorites, the dsheidh 
became a goddess, 01 lather a gioiip of goddesses. 
Thus Jg .3’ speaks of ‘ the Baalim and the Asheroth,’ 
and 2 K. 2.3* of ‘v'essels that weie made for Baal, 
and foi the Asherah.’ We also hear of ‘ the 


1 The beat ed of the original text 18 In For(iera*vatwcA« 
Sehnftdenkmaler dcrkim^gl Vuseenzu Berlin, x\ (1»14],t>o 41 
The name occurs in luie 8 It is found also in no. 62, 1. 9. For 
tr. see J. A Knudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, Leiiizie, 1912, 
nos S4, 103, or Rarton, Archaeology and the Bible, Phiiauelphia. 
1916, p S44f 

2 The text is found In O A. Relsner, Sumerteche-babylonuche 

Uymnen, Berlin, 1896, p 92, see line 18 Cf, tor a full tr , 
S fangdon, Sumenan and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 
pp 161-167 . 

» In EBi 831. * In The Neio World, vih. [1899] 734 


prophets of Baal . . . and the prophets of the 
Asherah' (1 K 18**). Moore* holds that it i^ 
nrobable that m these oases the text of the OT ha'- 
Deen glossed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoretli 
and her .symbol. It is probable that, wherevei 
the name of the poslf^came the name of a 
divinity, It was because of such confusion, but it i-. 
ceitain t^at among the Amoiites and in Aiahia 
the name of the post passed into the name of a 

f :odde8‘^ and it is quite possible that it was so in 
srael. We sometimes are too suspicious of tlie 
Massoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cultus-post as it is 
shoAvn on Pluenician votive cippi, and in view of 
the analogy of this form with the shajie of the 
pillars at the doors of PhiEnician temples, it in 
tempting to see in the dshetdh the ongin of the 
pillars (ainmudtin, not masifebhbfh) that stood on 
either siile of the entrance to Solomon’s temide, 
and which were named Jachin and Boaz Tliey 
were constructed of bronze, and their tops wore 
carved into lily-work. The writer is disposed to 
believe that they were transformed cultus po^t>- 
Aa already noted, such posts were found m Cy puis 
made of teria-cotta, shaped to imitate the natuial 
Avood. It IS not improbable that the form of 
Jachin and Boaz originated from a much conven- 
tionalized palm-tree. W. li. Smith tliought* tliat 
they lepiesented the oldest type of fire-altar ; hut 
this is most doubtful 
Cf. also art. Ma§?kbhAh 

6. Egfypt. — It appears that in Egyptian woiship 
Osins was the only god with Avhom a cultus-post 
Ava.s associated. The Osins-post was of medium 
height and carved so that the upper part (about 
ouo-tliird of the wdiole) resomoled four cups 
or four lotus-blossoms standing one Avitlmi the 
otlioi •* Kemembering how the palm-tree Avas con- 
ventionalized in Babylonia and Phoenicia, Ave 
readily see in tliis po.st also a conventionalized 
palm-tree. So closely was the post associated Avith 
Osins that it became the hieroglyphic symbol for 
his name in all peiiods of Egyptian writing.* 

While other gods appear not to have been associ- 
ated with posts, standards borne upon rods played 
a great part in their cults. Thus on the palette 
and mace head of Nar-mer, a king of the -1st 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynostic king, four divine 
symbols are borne aloft on poles, each about three 
times the height of a man.® Not only were 
these symbols borne in procession, but they are 
frequently represented in Egyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that they seem like posts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. These are 
found from the time of the Middle Kingdom * down 
to the latest Egyjitian dynasty.’ Tliey appear in 
many combiiiatmns ; at times tliey seem half- 
humorous, as Avheii one of the divine scepties and 
the sign 'nb, signifying life, are pictured vvTth 
hands supporting sncli standards * 
iSniular to these standards are the rod-hke 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Possibly 
there was originally some connexion between them, 
though it cannot noAv be traced. 

7. Indo-Europeans. — Posts and polos do not 
play so important a part in the religion of the 
ludo-European peoples as they do among the ' 
Semites ; nevertheless they are not wholly wanting. 

(1) In the Vedas of India we liear of the ‘sacn- 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 

I EBi 331, 332. a Of Bel Sem a, pp 208, 488 

{ See A Krman, Die agyptische Iteligion'i, Berlin, 1909, p 22 
4 C( O MoHer, Uieratische Palaographie, I^eipziV, 1909-12, 
no. 541 

» K A. AV. Budge, A Uut. of Egypt, London, 1902, 1. 183, IS.*; 
«ACf RTrxxxW [1010] 62 ff 

^ Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904, ii 271. 

S See Ohnefalsoh-Richter, pi exxm 4 f 
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altar.^ Oldenberg believes that in Rigveda i 
Kill 11 Much a post IS a<ldre8Med as a ‘tree.’® To 
these posts the sacrificial victims were tied before 
they weie slain.* 

In the Mahabharatck (xii.) these stakes are 
described thus : 

‘Sacrificial stakes of tlnilier’with their golden fastenings 
graced, 

Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous or^er placed ’ 
Further on we read . 

‘Six good stakes of vilwa timber, six of hard khadii^ wood. 

Six of seasoned earvavamin, on the place of ya/im stood 
Tsvo were made of devada>~ti, pine that on Illlll.ila.^ grows. 

One was made of wood of dei>na, winch the sacnficor knows, 
Other stakes of golden lustre quaint with curious caning 
done. 

Draped In silk and gold-brocadcd like the constellations 
shone ' 

Bulls of various breed and colour, steeds of mettle true and 
tried. 

Other creatures, full three hundred, to the many stakes were 
Lied ■ 

At least in poetry a certain personification of 
the stake occurred ‘ Whether the post became 
specially sacred in earlier Hinduism is iiroble- 
niatical, though it was such a constant acceasary 
of saorificiul places that, in a hymn in the Athar- 
1 aveda, m which tlie burning sun is apostrophued 
as sacnficial fire, the mountains of the eaith aio 
described as the ‘ saciificial posts ’ ® 

In later Hinduism the symbol of Siva, the Hnffn 
oi phallus, la usually a smooth ]K)st of stone or 
wood. Wliother this is an evolution fioiii tlie 
saciihcial post of eailier days, or an intrusion fiom 
the Dravidian population of India, cannot now be 
determined 

(2) Among the Pertiinns trees were apparently 
sacicd in eaily times, for there is in the Bunda 
fiidin a myth of a tree that was supernatural and 
generated' all seeds.® Worship of trees combined 
with sun-wor«hip appeals to have survived among 
the Magi, but it round expression in the use of 
‘ lods ’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
conseciation and veneration of posts.’ 

(3) \mong the Greeks and their Ciotan foro- 
luiini'is there aie traces of a sacred post. Plato 
desciibes® a sacrifice of a hull that is said to have 
been ollered in the sunken island of Atlantis, by 
nhich it has been conjectured* that he meant 
Ciete The hull was led to a pillar oi column on 
which tlie law and a cuise were inscribed, and was 
slain ‘ against tlie top of the column over the writ- 
ing ’ His blood was thus brought into contact with 
the ooluinii or post on which the laws w ei e written 

Some coinM from Ilium bear witness to the exist- 
ence there of acultns-post not unlike the saciiiicial 
jio^ts of India, One of these corns pictures 
‘ Athena Ilias w ith her fillet-twined spear and ow I,’ 
and on her right a pillar to winch a hull is hung. 
Evuiently tlio pillar w’as connected with the sacri- 
fice in some way, though not in tho mannei de- 
scribed by Plato, Another coin shows the goddes.s 
standing on a po.st, W'hile before hei is a cow, 
apparently waiting for saciiiice, A third coin 
jiictuies the goddess standing on her post, and 
hefoie her is a cow hanging head uppermost from 
a tree.’® MissHaiiison thinks that tho post was 
oftpe the goddess, and that tlie representation of an 

1 See Rigveda, V u 7; Athanavpda, xii i i;i, 38 
a So«> S/flJ xlvi 11897] 12, n 1 

SCf U Dwtt, A(aha-Bhaiata,thp Epyc of Anetf'nt hidta.emi- ' 
doused into Enyltah Veise, Lonfion, 1898, p 107 
* See the references cited by H Oldenberg in SBE xlvi 12, 
n I 

® Atharvaieda, Mil i 47 « 

fi See Butdakishn (SBE v. [1880]), ix. 6 f , xviil. 9, xxvil. 2, 
XXIX. 6 ; and Znt-sparam.vlil 8 
a Cf J H. Moiiitoii, Early Zoroastnanum, London, 1913, 
p 189 4 

8 Knto, 119 D ami E 

9SeeJ E Harrison, TA«ms, p 103 ff *9/6 p 164f 


[ aiithropomorplui figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

j The Greek god Hermes appaiently developed out 
of a post or pillar ’ In the eaily art ho is repre- 
sented as a square post with a human head - 
Gilbert Murray* holds that the phallic post was 
placed at the head of graves to hymbolize tlie 
renewal of life, and that its .spiiit came to be 
regarded as a means of communicating with the 
dead. Such a post w'as called a ‘ Herrn,’ and in 
time the collective totality of such posts betame 
the god Hciine.s, tlie messenger of tho gods. Later 
the jKist fonu of Hermes was discaiued foi more 
artistic anthioiiomorphic representations, and the 
post was even rcgaideil with aversion 

(4) There aie many survivals of treo-w’orship in 
the customs of moaem EHr()pean<!, and among 
these the May -pole celebi aliens and dances hold 
a piorninent place '* In one form oi anotlicrthey 
are found in Hohemia, Swabia, among the Wends 
of Saxony, and m various other paits of Germany ; 
also in Corfu, Sweden, Alsace, Provence, and Iie- 
land ; and nowhere do these customs appeal m 
such completeness as in England. They are found 
m all parts of the country, have persisted almost 
to tfie piesent, and have found a considerable place 
in hteiatmc ® The idea that the May-pole pie- 
vents steiihty in women and cattle is almost 
universal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or May-p«>les weie set up before houses, 
stables, and cattle-stalls, and even before the 
chambeis of sweethearts, m Sweden, where the 
celebi ation comes in midMummer, young hr trees 
are set up at the doorway and elsewhere about 
the house ; in Sufiolk, according to an old cu-stom, 
a servant who (irst hrouglit a branch of hawthorn 
on the Ist of M.iy u as entitled to a dbh of cream — 
a custom that until recently continued with some 
modification in (^oinwall 

In many of these countries the Mny-pole was 
brought into the village each year w'ltli gieat 
lejoieings * In some cases hands had been seeking 
it in the woods all night. Philip Stuhhes, writing 
in the time of Queen Eli/aheth, says that the May- 
pole W’as brought home with twenty or foity oxeii, 
each ox having a nosegay of fiowers on his hoi ns, 
w’liilft the pole was also decorated with flowers. It 
was raisea in all the countries with rejoicings m 
which old and young shared. In England, as in 
many phuea on the Continent, dancing was an 
important featuie of tho celebi ations In Noi- 
thumheiland, in tho I8th cent., after tliedaruiiig 
there was a feast for which a sillabub was made ot 
milk w’arm from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine 
A weddmg-Ting was dropped into this, and the 
young people fivlied for it with a ladle Tlie hndci 
was supjiosed to he wedded fiist The customs 
and supoi stitions associated witli the May-pole 
indicate that it was a surrogate foi a divuie tree, 
and that the sacred ness of the tree was connected 
with the idea of fertility 

8. Native races of India.— In Hinduism the god 
Siva IS not lepresented by an idol, hut h\ [\\elttiqa, 
or liiigam, a phallic jiost It is generally sujipo^eil 
that the linga, of which theic is no trace in the 
Vedas, IS a contribution from the Giavidian 
peoples. Tho lingam are generally made of stone ’ 

1 Frothlnghain seeks to show tliat he was developed from the 
Bab>loiiian cadneevs and was a snake-god, cf Ainenmn 
Journal of Aichaeotmjy, x\ [1916] 175-211 

* Harrison, J'hemis, p 365 

* Foui Stages of Gterk Religion, p 74 

* See 0J3», pt. i , The Magic A > f, li, 62-71 

» Cf. W C Haxlitt’s ed of Uiand's Popular Antiqinth'S uf 
Great Entam, li 402-406 

8 Full accounts ot these ina\ he found in the vvoiks of Hazlitt 
and Fraxer citod above The statement ijiven above is niamly 
a condensation of GB^, pt i , The Magic A>f, li 52-71 

7 Cf W T Eljnore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, 

p 112 
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and painted led,' thonjj;h possibly at times of wood. 
The use of thi/! symbol seems now to be eo-exten- 
sive with the Siva-eult, Of othox religious uses of 
posts in India there '^eem8 slight trace. 

On the fourth day of the festival of Ankaroma, a Dravidian 
village-^roddegs, ‘a man disguised as a woman carries a paper 
balloon in procession on the end of a long pole Above the 
balloon is a pot, and above that a drinking-cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hood are carried behind accompanied by druin- 
niiiig and shouting On the last day the cruel features of the 
worship take place The village carpenter prepares a rude cart 
on winch are set stakes sharply pointed at the upper end. The 
usual number of the stakes is nine On these are impaled alive 
a goat, a pig, a Iamb, a chicken, and other small animals The 
story-teller . rides to Aiikamma'a temple in the midst of the 
811 ITeriiig animals After they have arrived at the temple, 

a live sheep is impaled on a stake set for that purjiose In the 
ground in front of the temple All of these animals of course 
die in their agonies It is believed that Ankamtna is pro- 
pitiated bv this suffering and shedding of blood. 

In this case the .stakes or posts become practically 
altars for the ollenng in a most liomDle way of 
such sacrifices as are supposed to appeal to the 
savage god. According to Uravidian legends, men 
have sometimes been put to death by being impaled 
on such stakes.® 

9. Burma. — The Red Karens hold a festival everj 
year in Apnl at which the principal ceremony is 
the erection of a post on ground, in or near each 
village, Bet apart for the purpose. A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are loft standing, 
but, when they decay, are not renewed The posts 
are really poles, 20 to 30 ft. high The tree fiom 
which each is made is selected each year by omens 
obtained from olncken-bonos When the polo is 
set up, the people join in rude dances not unlike 
the May-pole dances of Europe. They feast 011 
pork and drink quantities of liquor.* 

10 . China.— While m China there is evidence of 
a senii-aacieduess attaching to trees because they 
are supposed to bo the abodes of spirits that must 
be pi opi tinted,® no evulenceof the employment of 
a saered jiole or post in that countiy is known to 
the writer The nearest approach to anything of 
the kind i.s the s) stern of poles by which a codin is 
earned from the house to the giave.® The coflin 
18 placed on a frame-work wliieli is attached to a 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this there are 
cross-poles, winch rest on the sliouldeis of the 
beareis. There are never fewer than four beareis, 
and, by increasing tlie system of cioss-poles, there 
may be eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. Those poles 
have no sacred significance, except in so fai as 
everything connected, with buual is to a degree 
sacred in China. The polo device may have been 
dictated by convenience, since the frame on which 
the colIin rests is attached to the large pole by a 
swivel and cu.n be tinned in any direction at will — 
a great convenience in passing through the winding 
alleys of Cdnnese cities. 

Uioonis and bundles of twigs are employed to 
Jiivo away evil spirits,^ but this is a development 
from the primitive saciedness of trees dideient from 
that lepresented by saered poles and posts. 

11. Japan.— Tiees among the Japanese might be 
considered kami, ‘wonderful’ or ‘divine.’ Kuim 
was the neaiest .Inpaiiose equivalent to ‘god,’ 
flees, accoidingly, were often sacred. This is 
kIiowu m the Shinto ritual, Avhere it is directed 
that heavenly twigs be clipped at the top and 
hottoni, ‘making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for offerings ’ " Apparently each 

1 N Maonicol, Indian Theism, p 124 

> Eliiiure, p % and pi vli , where there Is a picture of the 
iltar-stake 

* Ib. p W). ♦ Of?*, pt i , The Magic Ait, u 69 ff 

8 J. J. M. de Oroot, Religion tn China, New York, 1912, p 19 ; 
7f?3, pt 1 , The Magic Art, ii dl 
8 A description of the whole structure with drawings is given 
n do Oroot’s Religious System gf China, i 180 ft. 

1 Do Groot, \\ 971 f 

* Of W a Aston A Uiat of Javanese Literature. London 


twig became a little post foi the suppoit of an 
offering, and was thus a temporary sacred post. 
More Mgnilicant are the many phallic emblems in 
Japan that weie formerly connected with the 
Slants ritual.^ Down to 1872 phallic symbols were 
to be seen at many Japanese shiines. They were 
usually made of stone, tliough often of wood, and 
in later times of terra-cotta, iron, and gold.® In 
connexion^ with Shinto there were, accordmgly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
saci^ yosts of the Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented the male principle, the female 
being indicated by an emblem of ditterent shape. 

12. Kamchatka. — Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and las entrails 
are wound round two poles. The peo])]e then pass 
betiveen the poles, wnich are supposed to have 

J lower to prevent the demon of pe.stilence from 
ollowing tliera.® 

13. Celebes. — (1) Among the Tolcoelawi in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on the eighth day aftei the death 
of a man and on the ninth day after the death of a 
woman. On the way home fiom the festival the 
guests pass under two polos placed in a slanting 
direction the one against the otliei, and they must 
not, while doing this, look louiid at the house 
wheie the death occurred. In tins way, with the 
supei natural or magic aid of the poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the departed.* 

(2) Among the Tohoengkoe, another tube of 
Cential ('elebes, when a man biuios his wife, ‘he 
goes to the grave by a ditterent road from that 
along winch the corpse is carried, and on certain 
days afterwards he bathes, and on returning from 
the bath must pass through’ a stiuctuic shaped 
I like an inveitea V. The stiuctuio is formed by 
splitting a pole up the middle and sepaiating the 
two parts widely at one end, while they adhere at 
the other. The cci oniony is believed to protect the 
man’s second wile, if he has one, from soon follow- 
ing the lirst,® The leaning poles foi m an archway, 
somewhat similar to that made of boughs by the 
lieople of Borneo, beyond which a spii it issupimsed 
to be unable to pass Among the Tobociigkoe it 
IS the spiiit of the dead wife, wlio is believed to be 
jealous of her livmg rival, against which protec- 
tion IS sought. 

14. Melanesia. — Among the Melanesians theie 
are few traces of sacred posts (1) In Snntu C) uz 
stocks or posts are set up as memoiials of the 
dead ® They are of the ludest soil, and have only 
such sacred cliaractei hs attaches to the dead. In 
the Ranks’ Islands tiee-trunks cut into veiy rude 
figures of men arc frequently seen at funcial 
feasts. They aie memorial of the dead, but have 
no sacred cliaiacter In the same islands lough 
idols aie carved out of tree-tiunks, vaiying from 
llie rudest stock to elaboiately carved imagos. 
The posts of houses aie also eaived into nuJes, the 
setting uj) of which is attended by a celebration 
called kolekole.^ 

(2) In Lepers' Island they have a way of com- 
niuiiicating wuth ghosts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

They build a liltle hut in the forest near their villaife, 
adorning it with leaves and coco-nut frouds The hut is divided 
by a jiartitlon, thiongh which runs a bamboo pole 12 or llV't , 
lone To ascertain whetlioi a ghost is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition with their hands under one 
end of the pole and call the names of people who have reot ntly 
died When the baniliou rises in their hands, they know that 
the ghost of the last called is present hcii thev n.imc one of 


See E Buckley, Phalliusm in Japan, W. E. Urittls, The 
Religions 0 / Japan, pp. 29 f , 49-5rf. t 

2 See Buckley, p 14 f ; On His, loc eit 

* pt vil , Balder the Beauti/ul, 11, 179 

t«/6 p 178 sib p 179. 

* K 11 Codrinirton. The Melanesianii n 1 74 
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theniBclves, anklng the ghost where the man named is, the pole 
rises and strikes the man named After this Ihev go out einuinR, 
with one end of the pole In their hands, and the ghost leoas 
them whither It will If they sing that they will go uphill, it 
leads them down. If they sing that they do not wish to return 
to the village, it leads them there A man is said to have put a 
bamboo pole over his shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
ghost came and got Into the basket, weighing it down to the 
ground. After that the polo Ied«peopIe whither it would i 

(3) Some of the Torres Straits iBlanders per- 
formed a ceremony with poles when a Inrtle was 
caught. 

The turtle was placed on a beach and two hlghly*lccoratcd 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of Its neck 
These poles bore carved faces, somewhat resembling totem- 
polos. They were surrounded by a number of n«en, four of 
whom grasped long ropes that were attached to the tO{i8 of the 
poles. Beginning at the turtle’s head, they walked counter- 
clockwise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
then steps without turning round, then advanced again until 
they had gone cxjmpletely round All the time they were 
making overhauling movements with their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of the 
poles was regarded os male and the other as female ^ 

15. Australia. — In Australia jioles are associ- 
ated with the totemic ceremonies of certain tribes. 

(1) Tims, in the Arunta tiibo, when a boy is cir- 
cumcised or subincised, although the number of 
performers is veiy small, a sacred pole is fiequently 
employed. This usually represents the totemic 
animal or plant. At such times the boy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the hrst 
time.** 

(2) Among the Kinqilh a part of the tiro- 
ceremony as witnessed by ISpencer and Gillen was 
as follows : 

The women danced round a pole about Ifi ft. high, which 
bore on its top a sort of tuft , * and after the dance, 
while the men were performing other parts of the ceremony, 
the women lay on the ground by the pole for the whole night * 
In the morning the men approached the polo in single file and 
orouohed down, while the women, each carrying a little bag of 
stones in her hand, danced again round the pule, jingling the 
stones 8 

The performers could jnve no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been nanded down to tliem from 
antiquity 

(3) Among the ilfam and Anula tribes there is 
anotl'3r curious ceiomouy in which a post figuies 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to his father and mother They are fiist 
spreail out to dry, after which they are wrapped up in pajier- 
bark and the parcel is fixed into the fork of a stout stick wlm h 
stands upright in the ground The stick 'is placed in the 
centre of a little cleared space outlined by a raised circle of 
sand, in which an opening is left on one side ' Within the 
circle a small fire, which must be lighted by rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burnmg. No one may approach it 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stick may be 
taken from it The spirit Is supposed to come and hover over 
the bones and the fire, and at times may be seen by the father 
and mother standing near the Ore 7 After the lap^ of a con- 
siderable time, ofteu a year or more, other Important cere- 
monies having been performed in the meantime, 8 the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and buried.* 

16. Africa. — Posts and poles are used in various 
serni-sacied ceremonies by the savage tribes of 
Africa, but the religion of most of them is so 
inchoate that it is often difficult to tell what 
degree of religious significance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must suffice. 

(1) The Yornbcfi used to employ posts when 
oflering human sacrilue to Ogun, their god of war 

A place was selected where rocks and boulders enclosed a 
Vna of natural temple As soon as it was known tiiat such a 
sacrifice was to be made and that a slave bad been selected os 
a victira^he women of the tribe were seized with great excite- 
ment, They rushed to the victim, addressed praters to him, 
sent messages by him to darted friends, and gave him their 
choicest articles of food. Then, encircling him, they engaged 
in a wild dance of amazing rapidity, which continued until Ute 


1 Codrlngt 9 n, The Melanetiant, p 22S f 
» A O. Haddon, Rejwrts 0/ the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres StratU, vl. 214 ft 
8 Hpeiicer-Qillenb, p. 178 * Jb. pp. 190, 387 f , and fig. lift 

8 /O. p 891 " * « - . 
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victim had been decapitated While this danc^ was in progrts-,, 
the officiating pnest placed two forked sticks or posts about 
7 ft high in the ground, one on each side of tlie entrance to the 
rock-enclosed space, and across these he laid a pole from whe Ii 
a fringe of palm-leaves was suspended While the dancing 
continued, the victim, in the space described, was laid on iu- 
face and beheaded The head was placed in a fantastic .dl\ 
decorated earthen pot in tlie rear, while the body was Jef 
lying where the decapitation occurred 1 The sticks and I’olc 
possessed some ritual significance, though just wiiat it was h 
not clear. 

(2) On the Upper Congo a chieftain is, aftei 
his death, given a kind of worshij) foi a tune 
Asa^ait of tlie reveience shown to him, four of 
his wives are buned alive under has body, their 
legs and arms having first been broken so that they 
will not Cl awl out. In ordei that he may be 
properly attended in the spirit world, ten of his 
slaves aie decapitated that their spirits may go 
with his. Tlie iitual of this decapitation is as 
follows ; 

‘ A tall flexible pole is stuck 111 the ground, at some distance 
behind the seat’ 111 which the slaica are to be placed one bi 
one ‘From the top of the pole a cage-hke airangniiciit is 
suspended by a cord The pole is bent down, and tin fage is 
fitted to the unfortunate man’s head He is blindfolded, but 
be knows what is hap])ening,' having on former similar asions 
seen it done to others. ‘ The e\.tc ulioner commences to daiu < , 
and make feints , at last, with a fe.arful yell, he iiera]i)1 lUs his 
victim, with one sweep of the huge knife The pole thus 
released springs the head into the air. The crowd jells with 
delight and excitement ’ 2 

17 American Indians, — ‘The sacred pole was 
found widely among the American Indians. It 
wa.s planted in the centre of then villages, 01, if 
the tribe was nomadic, it was cained aliout in an 
ark or wrapping and bet up m a tent by itself in 
their encampment. It typified the ( ommunal life 
of the tribe ami represented the “ mysteiy tiee,” 
which w'as intimately asboeiated with Iheir legen- 
da^ origin ’ * 

Trio most .sti iking of all these aie the totem-poles 
of the Indian tnhoa of the noith-west coast of 
America. The largest of thc'ie, as well as the 
most curious, are those of the Thndt of Alaska 
and the Haida of Queen Clmilotte Islands 

‘Some of them si and in front of houses, or \ery near them , 
others are set near tlie he-u h, beyond the village When old 
the) are weather beaten and graj Tbev are sometimes « oui- 
pared to a forest of tree trunks left after a fire has swept 
through a wooiled distru t ’ * 

‘There are three kinds of thi se taried posts -totem posts, 
commemorative posts, and deatli posts The death posts are 
the emiplest of the three Among the Tlingit and the Uaut.v 
the dead were usualh burned If the man liud been important, 
a display was made of his body After the liodj liad been 

burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed in a cav itv hollowed out of th*e low'cr part of tlie death- 
post . At the top of the death-post whs a cross-lioard on 
which was carved or painted the totem of the dead in.an ’6 

‘ The second kind of carved post is the commemorative posi, 
put up to commemorate some miportaut event ‘8 Thus an old 
chief once erected a post to commemorate the failure and i on- 
seiiuent withdrawal from his village of missionants of the 
Oran o-Kussian Clmrch On the pole were carMd, from tlie top 
downward, an eagle, a man pointing with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest w'lth hands crossed on his breast, and a 
trader 1 

The totem posts are the most interesting 7 lit j are taller 
and more elaborately carved than the others ‘Thej stand in 
front of the houses , among the Tlingit 10 one side, among the 
Haida at the very middle and close to the house. In fact 
among the Haida the doorway of the house was a hole cut 
through the lower end of the totem post ’ 8 

Among these Irihes every one bears the name of 
some animal 01 bird, such as ‘the wolf, bear, 
eagle, whale, shark, poi poise, pufiin, orca, 01 ca- 
bear, raven, flog, goose, heaver, owl, sea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow.’ The totem-^lea bear the 

E ictures of the totems of the persons living in each 
oiise. The husband and wife are of ditlerent 
totems, so both of their totems appear, that of the 
man at the top, that of the W'oman at the bottom 
Between them othei designs are fiequently caivcd 
1 R H. Stone, In AJne’s Forest and Juihile, p 244 f 
8 W H IJetiUey, Pioneering on the Congo, 1 f 
••DO Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p 162 
* F Starr, Ai'^ncan Indians, p 196 
6/6. p. l95fif 8/6. p 197 7 /6 8 /6 
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to ‘tell the tale of the man’s wealth and import- 
ance, or they might repreHent some family story.’ ^ 
Descent is leckoned through the mother in these 
tribes ; consequently the caiving at the bottom is 
most impoitant, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children, riiese jxiles aie a kind of door-plate 
and tell at the same time something of a family’s 
history and impoi tance 

Besules the caived totem-poles there are also 
frequently carved columns oi posts inside their 
houses “ They seive to sujqiort the two gieat 
rafteis on which the iack-rafters and the roof rest. 
The carvings resemble those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, a similai significance. 

Litrr\ti rr —The literature has been fully cited in the notes 
Most of it is of a fra((nieiitary character The more connected 
discussions may be recapitulated here w ilh a few additions M H 
Ohnefalsch- Richter, Kyi)ros,the Ihhle and Hornet, i , London, 
1893, pp 141-202 , W R Smith, 7'Ar Religion of the Semites'^, 
do IHIM, pp 187-191, W C Allen, ‘ Asherah,’ In HDD. K 
Budde, ‘ Ashera in the OT,’ The i\ew World, viii [ISOOl 732- 
740 , G F. Moore, ‘ Asherah,' in RDi , G A Barton, A 
Sketch of Sermtus Ongint, New York, 1<H)2, pp lOfl, 246-249, 
‘Asherah,’ in JE, P Torge, Atchera rind Aetarte, Leipzig, 
1902, A R S Kennedy, ‘ Asherah,’ in . H Oldenberg, 
in SBE xlvi [1897] 12 , J E Harrison, I hernia, Cambridge, 
1912, pp 163-165, 3ofi , Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p 74 IT , pt i , The Magic Art, 
I.ondoii, 1011, ii 62-71, pt vii , Balder the Beautiful, Ao 1914, 
ii 178-180 , W C. Hazlitt, Faiths and Folklore, forming a 
n«w ed of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, do 
1906, 11 402-406 , N Macnicol, Iniiian Theism, Oxford, 1916, 
p 124 , W T ISAmoto, Urauidian Gods in Modem Uinduism, 
Hamilton, N. Y . 1916, pp. 26 ff , 96 IT , 142 , J J. M de Groot, 
The Religious System qf China, Leyden, 1802-1910, i IV8-I8I, 
VI 97H : E Buckley, Phallictsm in Japan, Chicago, 1898, 
W. B Griffis, The Religions if Javan, New York. 1895, pp 
29 f , 49 IT , R H Codrington, The Melanesiam, Oxford, 
1801, pp 174, 223 ff , A C Haddon, R< ports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vi. [1908] 214 ff , 
Spencer-Gillen'', London, 1904, pp 178, 196, 887-892, 649-6.63 ; 
R. H. Stone, In A/ric's Forest and Jungle, New York, 1899, 
p 244 f , W H Bentley, Pioneeririg on the Congo, Ixindon 
and New York, 1900, 1 264 f , D G Brinton, Religions of 
Primitive Peoples, New York, 1898, p 162 , F Starr, American 
Indians, Boston, 1899, ch xxix , F S Dellenbaugh, The 
North Americans of 1 esterday, New York, 1901, pp 161-164 

(JLUROE a llARTON. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.— See Economics. 


POLITICS.— I. Scope of the article.— The 

word ‘ politics ’ IS used to refer both to administra- 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart- 
ment of human activity. Although the usual 
sense of the word lofers rather to piiblic activities 
than to theory, the subject here spoken of must be 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or political theory. The practical importance of 
this theory is veiy gi'eat, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attaininentof justice and 
liberty Theory has often made the accidental con- 
ditions of a passing age seem to be the nature of 
thnig.s, and has theiemre perpetuated abuses ; and 
it has often shown a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefoio, be tieated here as a basis for speculation, 
analysis, and suj^gestion (see, fuither, art. State). 
That part of life wdiich is political is generally 
.sujiposed to be concerned with the organization of 
social relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political theory is the analysis and criticism of the 
attempts to attain tho.se ends; and such theoiy 
may be divided into political .science (an analysis 
of facts) and jiolitical philosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). But, since 
Jiolitical society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguished from other 
kindled subjects Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization (q v ). In political as opposed to 
piimitive society there is a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by members of a bociety. Until 

1 Starr, J) 200 

2 F 8. Dellenbaugh, The North Amenoang of Yesterday, p. 
612 ff 


that occurs, tliere is, properly speaking, no political 
life, although, obviously, there is no moment noi 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more primitive social 
foices are active even in an elaborate political 
organization. Again, in ^rly but not veiy iirimi- 
tive society there was* no distinction beLween 
what we now call ‘ jjohtical ’ and what we now call 
‘religious’ organization. There was, therefoie, 
no .separate theoiy of religious institutions ; but 
there sljould be one now. if our social theory is to 
be complete Political theory must exclude this. 
In still less primitive tunes, and even as late as the 
19th cent. , no clear distinction w as made betw een 
economic and political purposes Therefore a 
study called ‘political economy’ aiose; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth was 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and liberty. But, however close the connexion 
between them, we shall presume that economics 
(q.v.) 18 quite distinct from political theory, at 
least in its subject-matter, if not m its method. 
Finally, jiolities is connected, thiough the general 
theory or society, with ethics (q v.), or the study of 
right action ; but, although ethics should be 
legaided as fundamentally social and should not 
isolate the individual, it deals with more geneial 
issues. 

2. The Greek conception. — The first political 
theory was Greek ; and it was based upon the 
half -conscious political organizations — monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy — which are reviewed in 
the famous passage of Herodotus.* The criticisms 
there made maik the beginning of jiolitical theory 
They are based upon Greek experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern practices ; and the forms 
of government are di.stmguished by psychological 
obseivation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The immediately following practice and 
theory wore based upon the expeiience of the 
— a peculiar and unioue organization or insti- 
tution wnich has not only given a name to oui 
subject, but very piofoundly atlectod the view 
usually taken of it. A w’ord is necessaiy as to the 
natuie of the 7r6\ts. It was the organization of a 
small local group of male slave-owneis, based upon 
what we may call religious or ritual community. 
It was originally exclusive, segmented accoiding 
to military purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the woid (t.e. for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. But it was a society in whicli tlie jjoiitical 
was notyet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and othei 
reasons, therefore, it is impossible to suppose that 
the tSKis was essentially a State (see State) But 
upon the expeiience of the rr6\i% was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the ir6\is is therefoie lather an early form of philo- 
sojihical sociology than what w’e now call political 
theoiy. The pie-Sociatic views of society pro- 
bably veeied oetween the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as such a break 
with ‘ nature ’) and the idea that the oiganization 
of civilized society is natuial. The theory of con- 
vention was pro^bly connected with the attack 
on slavery ana the subjection of women. ‘ Nature ’ 
was the name given to what would be better than 
the established custom But we have no coinjileto 
statement of this view of society. The most 
valuable and effective political theory began with 
Sociates (q.v ), and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it 18 not systematically presentea, we 
Vain quite clearly see the mam lines of the Socratic- 
Platonic analysis and suggestions of social better- 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
Uheory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 
iiii 80. 
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teince man is essentially social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life wnich is called, m our trans- 
literation of the Greek word, ‘politics ’ It is false 
to say that politics in this sense is only a part of 
ethics ; it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato iq.v.) were thinking only or chiefly of what 
we call ‘ politics ’ Ori^nized society presented 
itself to them as a whole— religious, cultural, and 
economic, as well as what we call poktical — and 
the discussion always refers to all the relations or 
contacts of man with man. For this rdasoit the 
psychological analysis of the individual in the 
Jtlepublic is regarded as an equivalent to an analysis 
of society. The fundamental statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that society is the result of three 
distinct elements of the character or nature of 
man ; the reverse, he would admit, is also true that 
the three elements are the result of society.^ For 
it IS not possible to say of the individual or of 
society that one exists, in time, before the other. 
The Republic is in the main an analysis of fact, 
and only in a secondary sense a U topia ; the fact 
is the life of the 7r6\tt Therefore the Socratic- 
Platonic theory is only in part what we should 
now call political, and in that part is concerned 
more witli the purpose of political action than 
with political devices or metliods. The discovery 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rathei 
than the administration of society so that its 
members should do it were the chief interests of 
Sociates Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks — a statement of the reason- 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule were, there- 
fore, the only hope of society. Unimaginative 
commentators have turned this ‘spiritual power’ 
into a military autocracy, because of the Spartan 
tendencies in Plato ; for Plato is indeed too j 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
l)olitic8 But the value of his work lies in suggest- 
iveness as to ultimate ends rather than m ideas of 
metliod He is the hrst political philosopher. 

Tlie situation had changed in the intei val between 
Soc’ates aiul Aristotle; but Aristotle (?.v.) con- 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de- 
pend for evidence upon an already fast di&appeai ing 
life of the TTiSXis. His analysis, however, is cairied 
farther than Plato’s, and fiis suggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. Iii his he 

reviews the general principles on which the irAXtj 
was organized ; and he begins to subordinate, as 
later ages did more completely, all other interests 
of man to the desire for orcferly administration. 
In addition to principles shared with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stances ; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the ditterent systems of government so fai di.s- 
covcred by the Greeks. He is the fiist political 
scientist Apart from his unsurpassed ability in 
analysis of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. The true 
State exists not for wealth or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; adminiHtration is to provide oppoi- 
tunity for the highest social abilities of man ; it is 

give these opportunities to all who aie capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
‘ experience ’ incapable ; and good government is 
such as prevents the exploitation of some members 
of a given society by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle w'ere, they omitted 
or under-estimated the value of certain facts of t4ie 
social life which they analyzed. They treated the 
vb\it as in essence self-sufficing ; but the evidence 
was against them. Nearly all the Greek cxliy- 
States were dependent, for food, luxuries, or ideas, 
icf Rev 443. 


on othei commnnities , and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, in the philosophers’ 
ludgment, the best organized, was civilized largely 
by foreign contacts. Secondly, they oinittea to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
which was making the primitive and all-inclusive 
jTiJXir into one of many institutions Voluntary 
unions existed for economics, religion, or culture, 
which are simply disregaidcd by Plato and Ans- 
totle. 

So much with respiect to facts ; but fin to conceji- 
tions of social betterment aUo the tw'o great jihilo- 
Hophers are deficient. Although each gives hints 
of the unity of Greece,^ they neglect too much the 
attempt of Sophists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates to counteriut the i^'olation of the n- 6 \is 
and make an inter-State politu.al structure And 
they hark back to the pniiiitive all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a irdXis which is 
merely ‘a parochial Sinai’ The histoiy of their 
influence has unfortunately been as much a histoiy 
of their mistakes and omissions as of their illunun- 
ating conceptions, and this both in the spheie of 
practical politii’s and in political theory. But 
they still give the most suggestive introduction to 
the genci^ theory of society and the social nature 
of man. At about the same peiiod political 
theory and development were beginning in China ; 
but the oaily proniise does not Beeiii to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any rate, continued for more than 2000 
yeais unaftecte<l by the East. We may therefore 
suppose that political, if not social, theory, as it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Westein 

3. Roman contribution to the theory. — The 
domination of Borne marks the second stage in 
political development. A single State gradually 
acquired the adniinist ration of all the diflercnt 
local groups in W. Europe, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simple and all-inclusive organization than any 
motlern State. It was, like the rrdXii, in its basis 
religious, and in the form of its institutions 
uiilit,aiy ; and, although the same administration 
m t he 2nd cent, of our era coveied vast terntoi’y 
with many laces, the structure of the State was 
still sufficiently like that of the original urbs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to be 
.^plied to it. With some modifications made by 
Cicero and Polybius, the idea of political life 
remained almost Aristotelian Polybius is perhaps 
the more important, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good method for ndniinistratioii.* But 
the real experience of the Homans is eontairied 
not in the pliilosoplncal comineiitatois, but in the 
lawyers For the social need of the time seems to 
have been ordeily adnnmstiation, and the desiie 
for local or individual development was sufficiently 
satisfied if jieace was secured 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi- 
tion two important conceptions . an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natmal 
law. The one was a reflex of the impel lal unity of 
the Roman woild, the otliei an attempt to exjilain 
the basis of civil law. A single source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of association upon t lie 
will 01 the political power are conceptions of e\- 
tieme importance in the Middle Ages, with sinistei 
consequences m the Renaissance. And the idea 
of natural law lived on to affect the first eflorts at 
international law and the eaily claims to ‘the 
lights of man ’ But no complete and conipiehen- 
sive theory of politics had been developed among 
the Romans wlien the Roman world fell in luin. 

4. The Middle Ages. — The development of 
political lift and theory was tlien inteirupted. 

J Plato, 470, Arist Pol ia27K 8 i/yt. vi 16. 
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The Daik Ages contain nothing but gradual loss of 
the civilized administration and exact thinking of 
the past, together with fitful and primitive efforts 
to retain the ghost of the dead world or to inspire 
a new earth. When the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form appears — the Koman Church. The 
only stable ana efloetive organization, with real 
power for ordering and directing life m every 
corner of W Europe, it took over the prestige of 
the half-foigotten Roman rule and he.stowod it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
political imagination — the Holy Roman Empire. 
Wliat tlie Church was for the Middle Ages was 
laigely dueto Augustine’s de Ctmtate Dei, which 
is an attempt to provide a theoiy to leplace that of 
the Roman law and the Greek philosophy. Its 
irnpoitance for us here is that, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
( 1) a conception of another world for which temporal 
or earthly life is preparatory, and (2) a vague 
theory as the equal value or all human beings 

Mediaeval political ex|)enence may be summar- 
ized under two headings • (a) tlie distinction of 
Church and State, and {b) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(а) Under the liist heading come the two great 
facts — the distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unity of Euroiie. The interests 
for the fiist time appearing distinct were then 
called spiritual and temporal. Men were impre.ssed 
with the existence of other values than those of 
wealth and jiower, and they lived in the firm con- 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
be attained by all who deserved it. To deserve 
heayoii involved, indeed, paitly moral and partly 
magical action ; but, iii any case, the conception 
of what was called the .spmtual was based upon 
actual experience. On the other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis- 
tration. This need it is not iicccssaiy to explain 
in the 20th century Out of those two needs came 
the medueval Cliurch and the medueval attempts 
at political administration ; but the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In political theory 
the observation of the facts was complicated by an 
unhistoncal reading of the Bible and Aristotle. 
Men thought that they saw in the modiseval system 
the Jewish pnesthood and kings, mingled witli the 
society of tne old city-State. And the spiritual 
and temporal needs, dittei-ently supplied and difler- 
ently explained, gave rise to thinkers whom we 
may rouglily classify as ecclesiastical or civil. But, 
since the Ciiiitoh had control of most of the teach- 
ing, tlie ecclesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the niedifBval books. Thomas Acj^umas may stand 
for many others in his subordination of the civil to 
the ecclesiastical authority. And even Dante 
grants in theory a superiority of the Chuich which 
he feared in piactice. The whole issue was dis- 
cussed as though it were only a question of two 
autlioiities to which all men were equally subject. 

As for the unity of Europe, this gieat medueval 
idea was not destroyed by the convict of Church 
and State. In fact, Europe was one in ite general 
culture and in its social classifications, although 
politically it was one only in sentiment. No 
effective organization of the political order was 
produced by this sentiment. But in theory all 
thinkers agreed that the basis of political organiza- 
tion was the mterdependenoe of ail the groups of 
tlie humanity which counted. The existence of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant civilizations, hardly seemed to trouble the 
theorists. Civilized humanity for them was one 
family, the inhabitants of W. Europe. 

(б) Mediceval political life was lortned by the 
system called feudal and by kingship. The local 
administrations of feudalism lemaim effective in 
the quaapt idea that ownership of land implies the 


right to govern the mhabitants of that land, and 
in certain peculiar caste-sentiments ; but as a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea In fact it was essentially pre-pohti- 
cal and socially primitive. . Kingship, on the otlier 
hand, has been important to political life and to 
tlieory. The mediceval king was a sacred person, 
responsible* to God, and an exponent, with advisers, 
of ‘ natural ’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, 8/ representative, an othoiai, or the source 
of law. He became, especially in England and 
France, the focus of the effort towards settled and 
therefore centralized government and the symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In tlieory the 
king has some special divinely- given qualities ; he 
18 tile necessary result of the desire for one kind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 
peculiar physical power of transmitting abilities to 
Ins children. 

5. The Renaissance.— The decay of the medi- 
aeval system, towards the end of the 14th cent., left 
the unity of Europe a vague memory, the conflict 
of Church and State a tiresome and half-forgotten 
q^uarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
snip supreme. But the influence of a new economic 
situation, due in part to discovei los and inventions, 
together with the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appearance of political realism, soon trans- 
formed mediaeval kingship into Renaissance sove- 
reignty. Theoiy changeu as quickly as practice. 
Fust, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
sighoof Padua, attempted to give to the Btate the 
prestige of the Church by proving it to he funda- 
mentally necessary and not secondary in import- 
ance Then the minds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turned awav from the desire for 
heaven. This had the double effect of degrading 
all polituai conceptions into the meiely economic 
and at the same time of liftuig ordinary life by 
making it seem more w'oithy of consideration. 
The supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government in dillerent 
mutually jealous groups The situation is gener- 
ally described in books on history — a subject that 
has become since the Renaissance predominantly 
political. Indeed, conscious political development 
began again at about this date. And this resulted 
in a succession of brilliant analyses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli is the first 
and greatest observer of facts ; he is valuable be- 
cause neither the Bible nor Aristotle obscured his 
view of life as it was ; and since his time no 

g ditical thinking has been based upon books. 

ven his suggestions for the future are not more 
than observations of the plans usually followed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of ‘ glory ’ ; and it is 
e.ssentially an organization for exploitation, eitiier 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, oi, 
outside of its frontiers, of one group by another 
— an analysis which is not altogether inapplicable 
to modem States. 

A slight change of experience is marked by the 
consolidation or personm government on a more 
economic and less military basis, over nations 
rather than districts France and England providg^ 
the evidence, and Jean Bodin analyzes the new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less promi- 
nent in theory and the organization more, altuungh 
even in Bodm the theory of government in general 
is always tending to become an analysis of personal 
ri\]e only. The Six Livres de la liipubhque (Pans, 
1576) expresses for the first time clearly the com- 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least with respect 
tOf.the internal organization of the State. Tins 
was a great step forward. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within each 
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pohtically organjzetl group an anthoritv, a aource 
of law and auministratiun, beyond or above which 
there is no other. Legal supiemacy of one author- 
ity within one teiritory was, therefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Bodin, however, never 
lost sight of the fact. that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral supeneiity, and that legal sub- 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. Ho 
recognizes other institutions and eveiijgrants that 
they existed befoie the State; but ho seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all othei social allegiances derive their foice from 
the State and bind only in subordination to the 
State. This is piobably due to the intlaence of 
the Greek theory of the w6\is and of Roman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identilication of political 
with the whole of social theory. Hobbes’s Levi- 
athan (London, 1651) still remains the best expres- 
sion of the full meaning of this attitude. The 
State is the highest, most complete, and at the same 
time most fundamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes (j.v.) saw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than those of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether included in the two problems of the 
individual and the State. The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by the 
mutual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one authority above the whole group. 
Groups which had not so compacted were still 
essentially at war each with the othei. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized groups or 
States, and it is desciibed as the use of force and 
fiaud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against * the mortal god ’ who, in effect, 
IS a monarch, although in theory the soveieign 
may be a multitude ; and there is no apiteal because 
force 18 against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
eithei it IS the State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political lealism could go no farthei ; and 
with some uncertainty perhaps, but with evulent 
intention, foxce is nuule to be the fundamental 
politic^ii fact. Against this Locke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a jirotest. Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ‘ the state of 
nature ’ is clearly distinguished from w'ar Piimi- 
tive man is rightly considered to have social ten- 
dencies ; and Locke {q v.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception thatcivil adminis- 
tiationisnot based upon an unlimited siineinler 
of individuality, but on limitation of independence 
with a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these puryioses are not the only pui poses of 
life, and he «b’finitely makes allegiance to a govern- 
ment deiiend upon its success in attaining the 
pill pose for whicn it exists. 

The two leading conceptions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or contract. They have lieen many 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur- 
vived into the Revolutionary period and perhaps 
influenced the idea of ‘ the rights of man,’ they 
had been already exploded. For it is obvious that 
primitive man was neither so unsocial as Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Rousseau 
1.hougbt. And even as a logical basis for society, 
as opposed to a historical origin, a social comp.act 
implies far too calculating and conscious an activ- 
ity. But perhaps now we need rather to under- 
stand the element of truth in these two ideas of 
the late Renaissance. It is true that yiohticaJ 
society .is based, logically and historically, oi? a 
tangle of primitive impulses and that its best 
purpose 18 the preservation and development of the 
constructive tendencies which are ‘natural’; on 
the other hand, it is true that a relation not un- 


lilte a comjiact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizens of the political 
conditions under which they live 

The international law of this peiiod deserves 
special consideration, for it reflects a new phase of 
political experionc;e and odds something to politi- 
cal theory, but with strangely little ellect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law was 
primal ily an attempt to supply another conceiition 
tor the mediaeval idea of the unity of civilization 
It was based uyion the obvious facts that no State 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogether those of force and fraud 
Tliere w'eie indications that at intervals even 
sovereigns regarded other sovereigns as trustw'ortby 
or amicable ; and, when the yiecuhar habit culled 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the lutinacy of tlie 
fraud usually maintained. How was this to lie 
explained? The atteni])t8 which wore made to 
explain it culminated in Grotius (q.v.), who estab- 
lished or revived for many generations the con- 
ception of a natural law, witli Christian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes Besides 
being only the expression of the moral feeling of 
that particular period, this natui al law, in so fai 
as it was defined, was a mild restrictive suggestion 
which the international lawyeis tiled to \>elie\e 
was a command. But its piesupposition was that 
the agents of States could use anything except a 
few peculiar practices, and need not feel oven tliat 
restriction when the existence of then ow n form 
of government was in danger. Personal rule had 
created a mythical State-person, having all the 
qualities of personality except moial responsibility. 
At the close of the Renaiasance peiiod another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondat Montesquieu set himself, in VEsprit 
des lots (Geneva, 1748), to study political facts by 
the method of comparing the usages of dillerent 
peoples. Tlie evidence at his disposal w-as very 
deficient, but ho arrived at some valuable con- 
clusions — e g , that environment affects institu- 
tions, His attempt to distinguish the inner spirit 
of diflorent forms of government as well as their 
external forms is also valuable ^ llis aloofness is 
paitly that of the scholai, paitly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling hml not 
yet distuibed oi developed the course of political 
thought, 

6. Influence of Rousseau.— Meanwhile the dumb 
majority were living and dying, hardly tioulded 
by ‘gloiy’ and gr^iially rising to a hope foi 
something more than food and clothing, of which, 
indeed, tlie prevailing social oigamzation made 
the distribution more and more uneven The 
movements of the following cen tunes w'eie politi- 
cal largely because economic needs could not 
1)6 supplied without political disruption. And it 
W’as beginning to bo felt that go\ eminent foi tlio 
good oi the governed should not be a kindly con- 
cession by the established powers, but a right - 
i.e , it must be conceived as the veiy nature of 
government and the only basis of moial allegiance 
A new and truer conception of humanity was 
shaking the bairiers which divided social castes 

The new age was heralded by the work of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau [q.v.). Still moving in the 
connised region of contracts, liglils, and sove- 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spiiit by his undeluded love of men. 
He thought in teims of real life, ev^en when he 
used the musty language of his predeceasors In 
the analysis of fact Rousseau emphasized eliielly 
the dependence of the individual upon society for 
Ins thought and feeling as w'ell as foi his mateiial 
wants, but Jie so phrased ins conceptions that the 
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cliolce of the individual seemed to be the ultimate 
source of government As for suggestions of 
social betterment, he lequireil a compete supiem- 
acv of all adult men or the group, who weie to 
lule directly through their agents They were, 
liowever, to have power, not because of their 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not be mistaken This was a moralizing of 
politics; but in ellect Kousseau only tinnsferred 
to popular government tlie absolutism and the 
divine right (q.v ) which had hitherto been allowed 
to personal goveinmont Again, foi him as well 
as for most of his contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of oiganized society. And, 
again, in the olloit to preserve local political 
vitality he lepndiated the device of rejnesentative 
government. These are obvious mistakes, Ihit 
tlie great impoitance of Rousseau is not merely 
due to the ellect of his u ork on his own generation ; 
it comes fi om the fact that he re-establislied the old 
Greek and fundamentally liuinaii idea of political 
society as an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. His argument is often liad 
and lus language always inellective, because of the 
obsolete conceptions uith uliicli he had to woik. 
But one can feel the eltbit to express a new mcaii' 
ing. Men were to he truly free in political 
society ; they weie to find in it more than they 
liad surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they were to be ‘citizens,’ because ‘subjects’ only 
of the general imH. The Revolution was intoxi- 
cated with the word ‘ citizen ’ ; and it maiksa new 
age, if wo consider that foi wiiters like Hobbes 
the products of the social coritiact aie only sub- 
jects. With the title of citizen the oominon man 
felt that he could ri'C fiom his knees; and, even 
if later he mistakenly w'oishipped himself, he w'as 
at least given a dignity without whioii the political 
progress of lecent ycais would have l>een impos- 
sible 

Burke, who imagined himself as far as possible 
opposed to Rousseau, is full of the same kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu- 
tions and the value of tiadition, but his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadcMjnate. The circumstances 
of the time often misled him into the maintenance of 
w hat was obsolete, and he saw objections against 
any new idea much more clearly than the evils of 
the established system. 

The two great political changes of the period, 
of w'liich the impoitance is hardly recognized even 
to-day, were the political experiments m N 
America and in France. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by English revolutionaries, 
Aveie taken as the tlieoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, under the infinence of 
thinkers, adopted by the levolutionanesof France. 
Tlie phrase, how'ever, sounds so empty to day that 
It IS difhcult for us to understand tiie force that it 
once had It meant that there was to be recog- 
nized by every jiuhtical society a fundamental 
humanity m eieiy man winch should not be, as it 
still 18, foi gotten in the puismt of wealth, oi 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticized, or because we know that men ditt’ei m 
ability 

In the meantime men were turning aw’ay from 
the comparison of ditferent oiganizations to the 
ciiticism of all organization in view of fundamental 
needs. The new' question was not which form of 
administiation was best for tiie attainment of old 
purposes, but what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7. Utilitarianism and politics.— Political thought 
renewed its life in the utilitaiians. The expeii- 
ence which gave rise to their calculus of pleasures 
was the dismal beginning of indusk'tialism. At 
fust a revolt against the restrictive influence of the I 


remnants of the medueval system, utihtaiiamsm 
(q o ) beiame ultimately an appeal for the full and 
flee development of all human beings. Jeremy 
Bcntham was the source of the new eneigy. ‘ The 
gieatest hajijmiess of the greatest number’ became 
the new gospel. The eftect of Bentham’s thooiy 
upon jiolitical practice w*s so obvious and is still 
so recent that even practical politicians admit in 
thus case the impoitance of theory. For Bentham 
initiated the modern practice of continuous legisla- 
tion. The State w'as not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the ojiportumties for 
civilized life From this period we den\e the con- 
ception of a scientific use of legislation for dehmte 
social effects and the desire to liave as few’ restric- 
tions on individual action as is consistent with 
ordei. J. S. Mill (q.v.) was the most plulo.soplucal 
thmkei of the new school, especially as regards 
the fact that spontaneous individual action us the 
only source of a valuable social life. So far as the 
analysis of fact is concenied, the most imjioitant 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the iStato 
seemed to be concerned only or chiefly with wealth. 
Mill represents this element in the new phase of 
political thought. Much discussion turned upon 
commercial policy, and for the first time a i)roi)er 
attention was directed to the lelation of adminis- 
tration and economic ju odiiction English political 
thought has since fallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natui al interest is m methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued The pioblem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked hugely in tlieu 
imagination, and they have done admiiable woik 
in making the machinery of goveiiiinent moie 
effective Then deficiencies weie due laigely to 
an extieme provincialism. F rent li thought, mean- 
while, was making progress in the basic concep- 
tions of political society It was perceived that 
society could not be understood as a machine, and 
that the conception of individuals as neiveless 
similar units was destroying social vitality in the 
attempt to prevent the growth of privilege. The 
lepubfic was criticized as severely as any monaicliy 
had been. In Germany the iiliilosoplucal study of 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
but hopelessly without reference' to conteinpoiary 
facts. The most valuable idea developed w as that 
of the histoiical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

The attitude towards established government, 
adopted cliiefly in France and England, was one of 
sii.spicion It seemed to imply that the individual 
was best when alone or was hy natuie isolated 
Laissez-faire {q.v ) led to bmte conflict, and the 
State W’as becoming a machine for the use of 
manufacturers. The influence of the hi.stoncal 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as correcting the mistakes of 
this false individualism. In practice it had been 
corrected, for the political influence of the later 
utilitarians ivas by no means directed to isolating 
the individual. But the theory of the State as a 
living and natui al unit was needed to complete 
tiie tendency tow aids socializing all political activi- 
ties. The historical school rightly looked back to 
a form of political humanism in their opposition to 
what appeared to be a too mechanical conception ' 
of society and the State. But their ambitions 
misled them. They lost sight of the individual in 
the endeavour to transcend liirn ; they confounded 
the State with society as a whole and, in the 
desire for organic conceiitions, they raised from 
the grave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost— the 
mystical State which is above all morality. 

ft. A new political theory — The crude and as yet 
unexaniined conceptions of nationalism at present 
impular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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liistoncal school. Already, ho\ve\er, especially 
unions French writers, there is a return to the 
indiyidualism (q.v ) of eailier times, with such col- 
lections as must be allowed from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (see art. 
I’OhiTivi&M) Bociety clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a merecontiact 
of citizens ; but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained ^cept as a 
special form of relation between individuals. 
Neither the atomic individual nor the^myetienl 
ciowd-niind is a lact ; and with such negatives the 
history of political theory ends, except foi the 
study of siiocial oi departmental inteiests. 

Again, however, political life outgiows the 
fonnuhe of established theory. Withm the 
frontiers of eveiy civilized State independent 
quasi-voluntary associations have arisen — the 
tiade-umons (ry.v ). A( loss the frontier voluntary 
a-ssociations for the use of capital in undeveloped 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears as to what the State can do ; but other 
organ lAit ions have begun to repudiate the 
idea that they owe their existence to the State 
Fiuther, by contrast to the preceding period, 
States are compelled by foice of circumstances to 
act togethei ; and, most itnpoi taut of all, for the 
first time in human history every human being i» 
bi ought into continuous political contact with 
every other, since all the States of the world are 
at last connected. The mass of now facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought ; 
and so far no cornpiehensive view has become 
common noi is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted Recent political thought is to 
he found embedded in the discussion of general 
social ami economic questions. Socialism and 
syndicalism {(/(/ c ), although implying political con- 
clusions, are tai -reaching social movements rather 
tlian programmes of State action For the old 
theoiies of the State begin to appeal superhiial to 
an age impatient of fundamental evils and unlikely 
foi much longer to be satisfied with the modihca- 
tion of a few oflicialisms. Already there is evi- 
dence that a new political tlieory is arising out of 
the new social tlieoiy ; and the new experiences of 
lecent years will perhaps requiie an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to speak of new’ suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that political 
thought should concein itself not only with devices 
ol govenmieut, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accepted. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
many ways that much of the old political theoiy 
is ODsolete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
The results acquired in practice are probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 
{'ood government, that dilTerent situations need 
ditterent systems, that political life ciinnges and 
therefore the sy.steni of administration should 
change These are piinciples which may be 
oh^cived to be implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. In the sphere of theoiy 
the old truths still valid are such as that 
Sbeiety is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made "by society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. But, natuially it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
We can only build the future upon the goAd 
already established by men now dead. The 
gieatest good, Iiowever, that we may derive from 
them, in the effort to ele\ate political action and 
illuminate ^lolitical theoiy, is the power to repudiate 


W’hat we have inherited when it hampers our per 
ception of evil or dulls our desire to destroy it. 
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POLYANDRY.— See Markiaul, Family. 

POLYD/EMONISM. — See Demons and 
Spirits. 

POLYGAMY.— See Marriage, Family. 

POLYNESIA —I. Introductory — Polynesia is 
the name given to a number of Pacihc islands 
whose inhabitants are dosely lelated to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physique, and aie, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. The chief 
gioups of islands included m the area are Samoa, 
Tonga, Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Hervey 
Ol Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paumotii, 
with the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and New Zealand to the south The Fiji 
Islands foim pait of Melanesia; but then people 
are largely Polynesian m character , and there are, 
scattered among the islands of Melanesia ami 
Micronesia, smmi outlying settlements of people 
either wholly or partly Polynesian 

The Polynesians have long been subject to the 
influence of white men. Mission stations w’eie 
established long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have been in constant contact with 
tiavdlers, traders, go\ emment officials, and others 
The old lehgious wliefs have been swept away, 
ami supeiHcded by Christianity ; early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced , 
past cultuies have been forgotten. It is therefoie 
necessary, in writing about these things, to adopt 
the past tense, even though some of the matters 
spoken of still suivive It must not be assumed 
tliat every statement which follows applies to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far as possible in the space 
available, .some of the more widely spread or cliar- 
acteristic features of Polynesian customs and 
beliefs 

2. Origin and migrations. — It is believed that, 
prior to tlie migrations about to be mentioned, the 
islands of Polynesia, or many of them, must have 
been occupied by a people more primitive in culture 
than these later nugiants. This l»elief is biiseti 
upon a recognition of physical diflerenees among 
tlio people , upon an investigation of the sys- 
tems of lelatioiiship, nomenclatiiie in connexion 
with those systems, and certain relationship duties 
and privileges found in Polynesia , upon a study of 
certain Polynesian beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
including the custom of ya-di inking ; and upon 
a compai 18011 of all these mattcis with what lias 
been found in Melanesia Much fresh light has 
been throw’n upon this difficult submet by W. H. 
R. Rivers in Ins lecent great work, Thr Histoi'y of 
Melanesian Society The later migrants moved 
into the Pacific from the islands of Indonesia ; 
they had probably passed to those islands fiom an 
eailier home on the mainland of further India , 
and there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
home to the north-west. Tlieir movement.'* fioin 
India to Indonesia, and afterwards, by routes 
skirting some of tlie islands of Melanesia, to the 
Pacific, aio believed to have been caused by piessuie 
from behind ; and it is thought that in the couise 
of then migrations tbiough Indonesia they them- 
selvescame in contact with, and toaceitain extent 
pushed befoTe them, I’apuans or Melanesians then 
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occupying the islands. Their legends indicate that 
their first halting-places in the Pacific were prob- 
ably the Fill Islands, from which they reached the 
Samoan and Tongan groups, and from all these they 
spread westward among the other groups which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are recorded in these legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in- 
deed, it is possible that during the whole period 
there was a more or less undefined and inter- 
niittent process of passing fiom India southward 
and eastward Tlie period of what is regarded as 
the first lecorded migration from India to Indo- 
nesia has been placed in the last century prior to 
the Clii istian era ; but it lias been suggested that 
the movement began some few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recoided appearance in Fiji 
has been allocated to the 5th cent. A.D , but 
probably there were Polynesian colonics in Fiji 
uefore then. It will be seen, therefore, that, if 
these figures are anything like correct, the whole 
periotl of migiation may have been extremely pro- 
longed; and, whatever may have occurred before 
the departures from India, there must have been, 
during this period, nuinbei less times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact mth other races 
Then, again, after the Polynesians wore scattered 
alKiut in the Pacific, fuither separation and oppor- 
tunities for ditlerentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at that, when many 
cen tunes afterwards they came undei the notice 
of white obsoi vers, it was found that, notwithstand- 
ing the general similarity among the people, there 
were marked differences in their cultures and 
beliefs. The period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western islands — Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga — has been spoken of as the Homoiic 
age of the Polynesians, when fiounshed so many 
of their heioes, vlioso deeds are (unbodied in the 
traditions and songs that form tho classics of the 
race. 

3 . Political systems,— The political division of 
the people i\as largely gimgraphical, each village, 
subtliHlrict, district, and large division of an island, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
alfairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of lustiee as the people posses.sod, weie 
in some of the islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
distiicts and great chiefs luling over the larger 
areas, hilst in most of the islands or groups there 
were i>owerful head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who aie generally spoken of by 
wi iters as ‘kings.’ In some of the islands there 
iieie classes of landed propiietors infenoi in rank 
to the families of the clmds, from whom they wore 
distinct, but who neveitheless possessed considei- 
able influence and jxiwer This was the case in 
Tahiti, wheie no nniiortant proposal could lie 
earned out without the concurrence of the landed 
proprietors, and perhaps still more so in the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, 
sulHlistrict, district, division, and island had its 
fono, or meeting of land-owners, by whom the 
affairs of the area under their jurisdiction were 
discussed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs. 

4. Past clan systems. — Tbeie wa.s little or no 
clearly defined system of dn ision into clans, with 
their accompanying practices of dan exogamy and 
clan totemism ; but there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its featuies still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en- 
ormous numW of their gods were 'incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature ; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter toward.s the people, seem to 
point irresistibly to a tojtemic origin — that is to 
say, these visible representations of their gods 
were deihed totems, or, as has been suggested, had 
been the %)tems of deified heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polynesian would be 
nnwiihi^ to kill, and still more unwilling to eat, 
the animal which was the incai nation of nis own 
god or that of his people, and the accidental killing 
of one of these animals, or the finding of it dead, 
would cause gieat distress, and perhaps involve a 
leligioiis ceremony ; he would, however, have no 
scruples in regard to the god of his neighbour or 
a neigh bouiing people. He not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
grave ofience, but he actually looked to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, moie- 
over, evidence which points to beliefs as to animal 
incarnations having been the aucestois of their 
worshippers, or the oftspring of human ancesti esses. 
Then, as regards tho more social aspects of a clan 
system, the attitude of tho people towards one 
another includes features highly sigmhcant of 
clanship ; these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 
prevalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 
li, it was a social and even religious duty of all B’s 
people to join in retaliating, and their vengeance 
was directed, not only against A, but also against 
all lus people, a whole village sometimes being 
involved in the matter. There were also clear ana 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy , and m some 
of the groups — notably in Tonga — family rank 
descended by a matrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other groups. 

5 . Myths of creation.— The dominant idea of 
some of what are believed to have been the oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation was the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
a.ssociated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of tho embrace of the original parents, 
sky and earth. So close was this embrace that tiieir children, 
who were between them, were being smothered, until one of 
these, Tano, succeeded in forcing their father, the sky, upwards 
and so letting In light and air The same nn th was known in 
Niue (Savage Island) , and the belief that the sky had onginallv 
l>een forced and propped up from below prevailed widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Marquesan legend told of the victory 
of AU a (representing light, or perhaps e\ en the sun) o\ er dark- 
ness, and of sound over silence , and tho marriage of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane— the Hawaiian spelling of Tane— representing light, and 
two other beings, representing sound and stability, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, and created the heavens 
and earth and, lastly, man In Mangaia (Hervey group) the 
legend of creation begins with references to certain spint- 
beings, not of human form , and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ' very bejnnning,’ or the ‘ beginning and tho 
bottom,' who dwelt in the deiiths below the earth, and of the 
children whom she produced by tearing off portions of her own 
flesh, of whom the eldest, Vatea, repiescuting the noon, and eo 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind 

Several of the Polyneaian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a senes of consecutive births or evolu- 
tions, suggest the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kane were the same god ; Atea and Vatea wefd' 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented the 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhaps, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; thougli he had not retained it in all the 
groups, and in some of them, in particular, had 
b^en wholly or mrtially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, Tangaroa, wdio was there regarded 
as^ the creator of all things. Another idea which 
was widely scattered in Polynesia was that the 
islands or groups had been dragged up by one or 
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other of their ancient gods, by means of a fish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc.— A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was tliat the earth 
— a term generally confined to one island or group 
of islands and the surrounding sea — was a fiat 
surface, overarched by ‘the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sea and sky met. 
In some of the CTOups we lind the ideat that the 
heavens, above the visible sky, were formed in a 
series of concontiic layers or strata, the* higher 
being darker tlian the lower, and the highest lieiiig 
absolutely dark. These upper or more distant 
heavens, spoken of as the region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all things, both the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Po in the remote 
heavens above, and Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important beaiing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of their gods 
and the destination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the place from which they came. The 
home of their gods, some of them known in most 
or all of the groups (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pie-Indonesian days), was a 
beautiful paradise away to the west, and m the 
region of darkness, which was believed in some 
islands to be in the sky above, and in others to be 
in the depths below. The apparent confusion 
between the distant west, beyond the horizon, and 
the sky above was natural, for anything coming 
from the former was visibly approaching fiom the 
sky ; and the further confusion between the sky 
above and the rep:ion below arose from their con- 
ception of Po. Similarly, the most general belief 
as to the destiny of tlie souls of the dead was 
either that they went to live with the gods in their 
western paradise or that they passed into Po 

7. The soul during life.— The belief that man 
possessed a spiritual personality quite distinct 
from Ins physical body — a ghostly self, winch we 
may call a soul — and that tins soul survived the 
hotly at death is found throughout Polynesia ; the 
stater’ent as to survival must be qualilietl, how- 
ever, by saying that in some islands it was be- 
lieved that the souls of the low-class people died 
with their bodies. There was a distinction in 
their minds between this soul, on the one hand, 
and tlie mental and moral faculties and emotions, 
on the other. The belief that, when di earning, 
the soul of the sleeper left his body and actually 
saw what appeared to him in his vision was appar- 
ently widely spiead ; and dreams were a recognized 
mctnod of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands the posses- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible .self, was attributed not to man alone, 
but also to animals, and even to tiees, plants, and 
inanimate objects ; and we finti beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self suivived the death of 
its owner. 

8 . Good and bad conduct. — It may be said 
generally that a man’s conduct, a.s between him- 
self and his fellow-men, had no intluence upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of his .soul. The 
only oftences noticed by the gods were act.s of 
di^iespect to thera.selves — omis-sioiis of acts of 
d^otion, shortcomings in perfoimance of the 
usual religious observances, breaches of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in ofieiing m 
suflicient quantities the required saciilices, the 
last oft’ence being one to which the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For offenees of this soit the gods inflicted the 
punishment of illness ; and, if the ollence was 
serious and the gods were not appeased, the illnci-f 
would be followed by death. 

9. The soul after death.— The conduct of a man 


duriiijg life, even as between him and the gods, had 
no innuence upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the islands all souls went to 
the same place ; in others there was an alternative 
betw'een what may bo called heaven and some 
region under the earth — generally Po. But in 
nearly all the groups it was solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and upjier classes going to 
heaven, and the common people, if their souls 
survivetl at all, going below; though in one group 
the alternative depended upon an entirely difierent 
mattei. 

In Samoa and Tonga the souls of chiefs went to 
their heaven, Bulotu, which was one of the homes 
of their gods — indeed, the souls of Tongan chiefs 
became gods ; the souls of oomtnon jteople of 
Samoa went to a sort of hades, called Sa-le-fee, 
which was not exactly Po, but was for all practi- 
cal purposes the same , the souls of common people 
of Tonga died (accouling to the iiioie prevalent 
beliefs) with their bodies. Bulotu was away to 
the west ; the Samoans belie\ ed it to be a region 
under the sea, and the Tongans thought that it 
was an island It was a beautiful place, abun- 
dantly supplied with plants, bearing the richest 
fruits and most beautiful fiowers, and with quanti- 
ties of pigs ; and, when the flowers were plucked 
aud the pigs killed, others immediately took then 
place. Sa-le-fee was under the earth ; it was the 
home of the family of the cuttlefish god, and, 
though not apparently a place of actual torture, 
was an unpleasant place to live m 

The Society Islands lieaven was Kohutu-noa noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primaiily the destina 
tion of the .souls of members of the gieat Society 
Islands seinx-sacred Areoi society , luit, as any one 
could go there whose surviving relatives could 
afioid a somewhat exjiensive ceremony after Ins 
death, it was also in eflect the destination of chiefs 
and important persons. All other souls went to 
Po. Itehutn-noa-noa, which was really Bulotu 
with another name, was by these i)e()ple believed 
to he neai (apparently alxiie, in the sky) a moun 
tain on the north-west side of the most westerly 
island of the poup ; the descnption of it is similar 
to that of Bulotu All souls whu h did not attain 
to life in Roliutu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to which appears to have betm a W'estwaid 
one; it was a lioine of the gods, and wa.s not 10- 
garded ns a revolting or terrible place 

In Mangaia (Ilervey Islands) the alternative 
destinations of the souls w'ere pniadiso in the 
heavens above and a subterianean Po— both of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul’s des- 
tiny did not depend upon rank ; the souls of 
those slain in battle went to paiadise, but all 
others went to Po. The heavens were above, 
built of azure stone ; and the souls that reached 
them w'cre clothed with lieautiful and sweet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjoyed 
themselves in every w^ay, looking down \vith 
disj'uat at tlie poor wretches in Po, who had to 
enduie the indignity of being covered with the 
dung which fell noni their more foitunate fneiuLs 
above. There Avore three points of departuie for 
Po ; but they all faced westwaid. The beliefs of 
the people of Rarotonga (Hervey Islands) were 
fundamentally eimilar to those of Mangam 

In the Marquesas the souls of the u])per classes 
went to heaven, this being, they thought, an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, alxmnd 
ing m everything delightful ; those of the lower 
classes went to Po, beneath the earth. Each of 
these was a home of the gods. 

The Maoris of New Zealand recogni/od the idea 
of Po in its original form, os extending in concen- 
tric layers botk above the visible sky and beneath 
the earth, Po above was the home of th<\ gods ; 
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and Po below was tlic deatination of all human 
souls, which after death descended to the im- 
penetrable daiknesB of its lowest depths, wheie 
they gradually pined away and ultimately became 
annihilated. 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that the 
<^01118 of the dead went to Po and neie theio eaten 
oi annihilated by the gods ; but theie were varia- 
tions of this belief. 

It will be noticed that generally the alternative 
de-itinations weie paiadise and what we may call 
Hades ; that each of these n as a home of the goils ; 
and that, whilst the foiiner was delightful, the 
latter, though not iiece8.sai ily a place of torment, 
was not a de.sirable ie.sidonce — among other things 
It was always dark and gloomy. It will also be 
oliserved that heaven w’as usually supposed to be 
situated somewhere m the west , and so ^eneially 
was Hades ; for the most usual route to eitlier one 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a 
lock facing the sea at tiie westeily end of the 
island gioup, from which the soul leapt into the 
sea. In New' Zealand the leaping place was at 
the northerly extiemity of the islands; but the 
migrations to this group of the Maoiis were from 
cential Polynesia, and a glance at a map will 
explain what might otherwise be regarded as an 
inconsistency. It may be that the custom which, 
as w’lll be seen, pievailed in some of the islands of 
placing the remains of the dead m a canoe or a 
canoe-shajicd receptacle is significant of a belief 
RH to the journey of the soul when released fioin 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs 
c oncerning the west must bo associated w’ltli the 
eaily traditions of the people about the quaiter 
fiom which their remote ancestors had migrated ; 
foi this would be the natural habitation of their 
oldest lacial gods, and, to a ceitain e.xtent, of 
theii pantheon generally, and the natural destina- 
tion of the souls of the dead. 

In some of tlie islands it was believed that the 
soul duiing it.s louiney might have a chance of 
till mil" back and le-entenng its body. Tins was 
so in tlie Heivey Islands and in Samoa. In the 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- 
tiemity at which it leapt into the sea, it could 
come back ; and a man appaiontly dying, but 
afterwaids recovering, was believed to have died 
and come to life again through this fortunate 
accident to his soul, 

A belief w Inch prevailed in many of the i.slands 
was that tlie souls, on reaching tlieir ultimate 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of 
them Rxcept peihaps in one or two groups, this 
fate awaited only the souls that went to Po, and 
not those bound foi paradi>e. It is sometimes 
spoken of by writers ns a punishment for the 
people’s sins against the gods. So far as the 
Society Islands were concerned, this statement 
leceivos some suppoit ; for we are told that in that 
group those who had sinned were eaten and the 
innocent were spared ; in other gioups it was the 
fate of all, good or bad There is ground for 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merely a 
matter of divine gastronomical enj'oyment, but 
that there was connected with it an underlying 
idea of the passing of the souls thiough the gods, 
for the purpose of purifying them and making 
them fit to live among the gotls. 

The souls would sometimes linger about their 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, 
and in some of the group.s they would actually 
return from their abode m paiadise or Po and 
revisit their friends. They seem to have appeared 
usually in human form, but to have been inima- 
teiial and mist-like. Their visifei were much 
dieacled by the people, though it does not appear 


that they were usually believed to act malevolently 
during tlieir w-andeiings. 

10 . The gods. — The Polynesian gods weie ex- 
tiemely numerous, and diffeied widely in celebrity 
and pow'er. They were greedy of i espect and 
leligious attentions and merciless with tnose who 
failed in these matters f but it cannot be said that 
they were regarded meiely as a body of malignant 
beings, oftly to be propitiated. The people appealed 
to them for active guidance and assistance in all 
the ainSlirB of life, both great and small, and relied 
confidently upon receiving it ; and a huge propor- 
tion of the omens which governed tl e peojile’s 
decisions, even in most important matters sucli as 
peace oi war, weie the actions and movements, 
most carefully watched, of the divine incarnations. 
First in lank came what may be called the racial 
gods — great deities, one or more of whoso names 
were known in nearly all the groups ; these in- 
cluded 'lane, Tangaroa, Kongo, Tiki (or Tii), Tu, 
liu, the demigod Maui, and others ; they were the 
oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heioea of 
the Polynesian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
the islands there was much confusion as to these 
gods. In one group only one or two weie known, 
whilst in another group it would be another oi 
otheis of them ; in one group one held the suprem- 
acy, whilst in another group another was supieme , 
the beliefs as to the relationships of these goiLs, 
one to another, and even their origins, attubutes, 
and spheres of influence, differed in the several 
groups. As a rule, they were not the objects of 
prayer and sacrifice, except on specially important 
occasions, the reason being that they were believed 
to be too remote to concern themselves with un- 
impoitant liuman affairs. Each island group, and 
many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
peculiar to itself ; there were tutelar gods of spe- 
cific .sections of the people, of distncts, and of 
villages, and family gods ; and individual Polynesi- 
ans had special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
their parents for them at birth, under whose piotec- 
tion and guidance they placed themselves. Theie 
weie gods of the air, of the mountains, of valleys, of 
streams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of hshes, 
of the forces and phenomena of nature There 
weie gods of various trades or occupations, from 
the most important pioductive labours to meie 
matturs of personal entei tainment. Of all these 
deities, some (including the great gods above 
mentioned) were spoken of as ‘oiiginal gods,’ or 
‘ gods of night,’ being regarded as having evolved 
themselves in the far di.stant past, never having 
been human ; others were supposed to have been 
descended from, or created by, these original gods ; 
others again were admittedly deified human beings 
It may be said generally tfiat these gods were lie- 
lieved to be influenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
and passions, and, as regards many of them, to 
engage in occupations and enjoyments very similar 
to those of the humaji race, though they were 
more enlightened and possessed supernatural 
powers. Very many of them were believed to be 
incainate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
forms of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
stones, and other inanimate objects and iiatujral 
phenomena, all of which necessarily became sacred, 
each one to its own worshippers. There were, 
besides the.se deities, a numWr of spirits, some 
purely supematuiiil, others human in origin, some 
vindictive to humanity in general, others only to 
/-he enemies of their own clients, but all greatly 
feared by the people. It was usually through 
their help that sorcery was piaotised. 

» IX. Hero- and ancestor-worship.— As many of 
the gods 11 ere admittedly departeu human beings, 
and in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after dentli, it may be said that the lelif^ion of the 
Polynesians included tlie worship of the dead 
Whether it can be said that they weie hero- wor- 
shippers or ancestor- worshiiipers depends mainly 
upon the deiinitions to be put upon these terms. 
As regal ds heio- worship, if, as is probable, a 
number of the Polynesian^eities had been human 
beings — great chiefs, successful warriors, distin- 
guished navigatois, etc.— then to thisexJent their 
leligion peiliaps may he legarded as having had 
Its oiigin, in pait at all event.s, in hero-ubrshin. 
As legaids ancestoi-woiship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the CTa\e of his deceased father or grand- 
lathei , and pray to him ; but this does not 
necessaiily mean ancestor-ivoiship ; the ancestor 
uas regal ded by the chief as a god, to whom he 
might pray, not merely because of ancestiy, but 
because, ha\ing been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had become a god ; and other people not 
descended fiom tlie doihed chief also might pray to 
him Some of thenijthsof cieatum ende<l in the 
luitli of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
inie, 1 (?. of the particulai people vho believed in 
the nij'tli and worshipped the god; and this idea 
perhaps nni^ be regaided as pointing to a past cult 
of ance'-tois There is, however, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of lanuhea to worship their ancestors, 
oitlier actual oi collateral. 

Z2. Sun-worship. — The evidence of sun-worship 
in the past is of a varied and scattered charactei ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to be inesistible 
Only a few indications of the nature of some of 
tins eviileiice can he given here. Some of the gods 
aie in ceitairi gioups associated w-ith the sun — so 
much 80 that wiiteis speak of them as sun-gods. 
Theie is a Tahitian legend, almost classic in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, thongli he was not 
there legarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

Iliri) \\as voyaKinp with hia oompanionB in eoarcii of the maro 
ion, the ^ocial red girdle which was perhaps tiie most snored 
object in Tahiti and is litlicved to have been spec tally connet ted 
with sun-worship On one occasion, when he was sleeping in a 
grotto, evidently under the sea, his enemies, the gods of dark- 
ness, ta ’ung aiJvantajfe of his absence, raised a violent storm, In 
the liopo of destroying his Ixiat and companions, lliro, how- 
e\ei, awaking iiist at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
the water, and with a look dispersed his enemies with the 
rinrkuess 

Other evidence is connected with the great Areoi 
societie‘> of the Society Islands and the Marquesas, 
and with ceitaiii seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged, Tliese societies, which have been com- 
pared, and indeed associated, with the secret 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and from the perform- 
ances in which they engaged, to have been con- 
nected with the worshii) of the sun. Among their 
perfmniances in the Maiqiiesas and peiiiaps in 
some of the islands in the Society group were 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character 
The summer, ending in April or May, was a sea.son 
of lejoicing; but on its termination feasts w ere 
held to celebiate the departure of the gods to the 
abode of darkness ; and, after these, prayers were 
ottered to the gods to return. Then the areot 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and letired to their liomes to lament the absence 
of /he gods ; this continued until the spring, when, 
ammt Octo^r, they had anothei feast to celebiate 
the leturn of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the sun-god) and their period of reioicing 
recommenced These festivals, as might oe ex- 
pected, if the suggestion as to their significance is 
correct, were closely connected with the ideas ob 
fertility a*nd reproduction, and abundant crojts 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
iliftoientiation between summer and winter mus^ 
III itself be regarded as an indication that these 
people came from some latitude veiy different 


from'thatof the ceiitial Pacific islands. Aoiistom 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead pre\ ailed 
in some of the islands, but, in view at the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, tlie liomes 
of the gods, and the destination of the .soul, tins 
custom must not necessarily be legaided as evi 
dence of sun-worship. 

13, The priesthood. — There is ground foi belie\ 
ing tiiat at one time religious and civil autlioiitj 
weie united in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two head chiefs or kings, of ivhom one, the t 7 n- 
tonga, held a purely leered office, having little 01 
no secular power, while the other, the tuikanoLa 
bolu or hau, was the actual civil and military rulei 
of the people ; and the same division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and llotuiiia 
The Tongaii traditions go back to a tune wlicn 
icligious and civil supiemacy were united in the 
tmtonqn, and tell of his parting with the lattei , 
but probably the change was gradual. In some of 
the islands the head chief or king was the higli- 
piiestof the island; in all of them the chiefs, ot 
at all events the higher chiefs, were regarded a'- 
divine or nearly so ; and in some of them the cliicts 
were in many ways closely associated with tlie 
piiesthood In some of tne groups there weie 
recognized separate ranks or grades of priests, but 
this was not geneial. Consideialile dillerences 
are found in the social status of the priests and 
their CO opeiation as an oiganized and distinct 
class. In some islands they formed a powerful 
united caste ; m others they were merely members 
of the lay classes (and not necessarily of the 
highest of these), engaged m the ordinary voca- 
tions of life, ami, e\ccpt w hen actually inspired, 
having no special social status or power. Eat li of 
them, as a general rule, was associated witli a 
specific god. As diviners and interpretei-s of the 
will of the gods, able in cases of illness to ascertain 
the cause of the divine displeasure and to speedy 
the offerings required for its removal — ofteungs in 
which they usually had a substantial interest — 
they had consideiable power; and the practice of 
sorcei y gave them u special method of terrorizing 
the people. In some groups the sorcerers were 
regardea as a sejiarate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the pnests, and there w’ere certain 
ranks of priests w ho do not appear to have prac- 
tised sorceiy , but in some groups even lugh-class 
priests did this ; and it cannot be said that theic 
was any general defined distinction between priests 
and sorcereis. The father, or other head of the 
family, was in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god. 

Id. Temples and places for disposal of the dead 
— Tne Polynesians had temples and places for the 
di-sposal of the bodies of tlie dead. In many of 
the islands the temples were tlie mortuaiies ; in 
some the two were di.stinct. Whore, as in Tonga, 
a chief became a god after death, the place W'heio 
he was buried became in a sense a temple ; for it 
was there that suiiplications would lie addressed to 
him ; but in Tonga they also had temples for their 
other gods The temples included gieat national 
temples, temples of districts, of villages, and ot 
families, the places of soi>ulture generally belong- 
ing to families The great national temples, the 
domestic temples of the great chiefs, and in some 
of the islands the family burying-places of the 
chiefs W’ere often massive structures ; one form of 
these w'as a huge raised quadrangular arena, 
enclosed and supjiorted on one 01 more of its side- 
by boundaiies made of immense blocks of stone, 
the interior being Hat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centie, and often wholly or jiartl^ 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary lose in 
steps ; in some a poition of the enclosed arena was 
occupied /ly a ma.ssive stone structure, in tl^e form 
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of a truncated pyramid, witli sides nsing in steps. 
The prevalence of tins form of step-like boundaiy 
and ])yiamid may l>e a matter of some signiiicance. 
In some islands the temples were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and usually 
enclosed by an encircling fence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, where it was the custom to 
keep the bodies of the dead above ground, house- 
like stnicture.«i were erected for their retention. 

In or about the larger temj)les tliere were usually 
some other erections connected with the religious 
rites con<lucted in tiiein These erections were 
different in tlie seveial groups ; but they commonly 
included images, great and small, altais, upon 
A\hich the sacrifices woie laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of priests 
and custodians of the temples. The images erected 
outside varied in character. Some were of stone 
and others of wood ; some were rudely carved 
with more or less grotesque representations of the 
human form, others were not caived at all. And , 
so with the smaller images kept inside the houses ; , 
some were merely shapeless logs of wootl, or only 
poles or sticks, covert peihaps with sinnet and 
ornamented with red feathers —that sacred form 
of decoration throughout Polynesia ; others were , 
mere bundles of cloth, decorat^ with red feathers 

As regards all these objects, it must be stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipped tlie'ra was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to whom 
alone the worship was offered, and as such they 
were of course .sacred ; but this sanctity was not 
inherent in themselves, but due merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was suppostnl to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and througli its medium to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessarily become specially sacred, 
just as the cornmone.st Tongan layman would be 
sacred dunng a period of inspiiation by the goils ; 
but this does not mean that the image was woi- 
shipped as an * idol.’ 

15. Religious observances.— Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn away their wrath, 
and the desire to secuie tlieir guidance and help 
weie for ever present in the minds of the Polynes- 
ians Hence we have records of their methods of 
invocation and praise, possession, inspiration and 
divination, inteicession, self-humiliation, offerings 
and sacrifices, and of their belief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. Religious cere- 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the leading events of the lives of the 
people, from birth to death, but also mth their 
daily life, their industiie.s and occui»ation8, and 
even amusements. Many of the prayers repeated 
by the priests were oxpresse<l in metaphorical and 
obscure language, the meaning of which was some- 
times hardly understood by the speakers them- 
selves ; some of them included references to the 
traditions of the people, the genealogies of then 
chiefs, the feats ot their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of which the priests 
professed to have knowledge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 
gods and of expressing their wishes and intentions 
does not seem to have been nearly so ranch a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and intercession. In some of the islands any one 
miglit become temporarily inspiied Possession 
by the gods wsw generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, in which the limbs became 
convulsed and the features distorted, the inspired 
person sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
h enzy, foamii^ at the mouth, andp giving vent to 
V iolei:\t cries. Thus they ascertained and ^nounced 


the will of the gods in matters gieat and small, 
public and private. In cases of illness the priests 
and sorcerers were the doctors, for they claimed to 
be able to find out the cause of illness — always 
either an offence by the patient or by some person 
oonnected with him, against the gods, or else 
sorcery — and plead willi the gods for mercy, or 
try to counteract the maohinatioiia of the hostile 
sorcerer^ There were actual remedies for known 
illnesses ; but the curative powers of these remedies 
seem lo have been attributed by the people to 
suneniatural agency, the medicines being the 
vehicles or media by which the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
aiticles, including medicines, used by them differed 
m the several islands, and indeed, as regards dif- 
ferent individuals ; but the predominant matters 
seem to have been the fees to ne paid to themselves 
and the offerings to be made to the gods, this 
generally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men would, without 
actually applying sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was so and 
thus reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature was the acts of humil- 
iation of the patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the heaits of the gods 

16. Omens.— Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, some of them relating to the oidiuary 
affairs of life, but the majority being connected 
with war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the stars, the foims and 
movements of the clouds, the advent of shoot- 
ing stars and comets, the position of lainbows, 
the direction from which thunder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharges, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and esj)ccially the 
movements and beliaviour of birds and other living 
cieatures in whicli their gods were supposed to be 
incarnate. The matters which these signs por- 
tended included, besides succe.ss or failme m war, 
the appioach of death to a member of a household, 
the recovery or otherwise from an illness, the 
death of some chief, whose identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an invasion from a neighbouring 
island, etc. All these omens weie believed to be 
signs sent by the gods ; when the guidance was 
given by an animal incarnation, it was the god 
himself who was pointing out what should be 
done. The appearance before a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he nor.shipped 
was incarnate — peihaps a bud, a fish, or a emo — 
was sometimes regaided as a prognostication of 
his death ; the god had come to receive las spirit. 

17. Tabu. — Tlio principle of the tabu, \> hieli was 
in effect a piohibition based upon the idea of 
sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been delined ns a prohibition 
resting on a magico-rehgions sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabu which, though doubtless 
having a similar basis, were, in tlieir application, 
of a social rather than an obviously religious 
character; and these cannot be dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
the following categories: they might be diiected 
against (a) touching of a sacr^ person or object ; 
(i) enteiing a sacied place or one in wliiclj^a 
sacred ceieinony was being performed; (c) doing 
certain things on certain solemn occasions ; and 
(cf) interfering with things upon which a specific 
tabu had been placed. Tne jienalty usually 
expected for bieach of any of these tabus was 
, punishment by the gods, ihfiicted in the form of 
illness or even death. A few illnstraticms of these 
tabus will indicate their general chai acter. 

(a) The belief as to the eanotity of kings and great chiefs was 
almost universal in Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
wiUi them, direct or indirect. In some of the islands no one 
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mljfht touch one of theee divine people or anvthmj? with which 
he liad been in contact, or eit near him , in home placea hie food 
bad to be thruii n to him In Tahiti the king was so sacred that 
any dweillng-house which he had entered, or furniture which 
he had used, or articles from or with which he had eaten or 
drunk could not be touched by any one else, and had to be 
burnt , even the ground upon which lie trod became sacred, and 
so he had to bo earned about oretlie shoulders of a bearer, who 
therefore hunself became sacred •Any person who broke this 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tabu 
himself It was the same with those who had, in p^rfomiance 
of the funeral otflees, handled the bodies of the dead , they 
became tabu The most widely recognized result of such a 
situation was that the person thus infected with sand ty must 
not handle his own food, as, if he did so, the sanctity would be 
transmitted to tlie food, and he would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tabu was effected in different ways in 
dilTereiit islands In Ton|», e , n humble act of piety had to 
be performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with coco-nut-water The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies 

(b) Entrv into temples, or jMrtions of them, and other sacred 
places, ana even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
were being earned on tliero, was in many islands forbidden to 
all except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs , and a violation 
of any tobu of this character would be regarded as a sacrilege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to warn off tres- 
passers, was a flag or piece of white cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts of every dav life which were foi- 
bidden ilunng the performance of certain solemn cervinomes 
and for a period after the death of a great chief These differed 
soniew hat in the several groups , but they included sue h things 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-tinie, lighting flres, 
engaging In certain occupations, launching a canoe, or passing 
in a canoe the place of ceremony or the plac-e w’here the dead 
man lav 

(d) The placing of tabu upon specific things was a somewhat 
diff'*rent matter A king or chief, or perhaps a priest acting 
on his instructions, would plac,e a general tabu upon a gro\ e of 
coco-nut-tiees or a jiatch of some other proiluce or upon the 
whole of some form of diet , and no man would dare to break 
it, c\en in secret This restraint was not merely based on fear 
of discovery and earthly punishment ; the tabu food was under 
the protection of the gods , a violation of the tabu would be an 
offence against them, and they would punish tho offender. 
This {xiint is illustrated by the fact that any man could 
place a tabu upon his own property , if It wore, sav, a coco-nut 
tree, he would tie round it perhaps a frond of coco-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves , and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tabu 

i8. Sorcery. — Sorcery was practised by lower 
classes of priests, commonly sjwken of by writers 
as soicerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
hifj'her priests. The supernatural beings through 
whose help it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, inferior in rank to the gods ; but the gods 
themselves were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was wliat may be called contagious 
magic. A man, wishing to avenge himself on an 
eiieiiiy, procuied some of his hair, saliva, mine, or 
excrement, or some remnants of his food, or a piece 
of Ills loin-clotli, or something else which had been 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the lequisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to lus house or to the 
temple with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place them 
in a little bag, in which he carried images or other 
symbols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
would invoke ; and the hog might also contain 
such things as lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly foiraed stones, etc ; and he would 
probably bury tlie bag and its contents. Another 
method of contagious mamc consisted in rubbing 
wlfli a human skull food that a man was going to 
eat. Another form of sorcery was that of cursing 
No doubt the prayers of the sorcerer engaged in 
contagious magic would be of the nature of curses ; 
but in some of the islands it was believed that 
disaster could be brought upon the head of an 
enemy by .merely cursing him. Presumably the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god oi 
spirit, just as did tne pioceedings in connexion ^ 
with contagious magio. In Tonga they had some 
special curses, amounting to commands that the 


persoh cuised should mallicat a siipeiioi relation, 
such as ‘ Bake your grandfathei till skiii Imiis 
into cracknel, and gnaw his skull loi youi share,’ 
or ‘ Dig up your father by moonlight, and make 
soup of his bones,’ and otlieis of a lughly indohcale 
chaiacter. These Tongan curses are leferred to 
specifically because of wliat they would apiieiii to 
involve. It was a tenet of Tongan religion that 
human merit, for failure in which a man might lie 
punisheil by the gods, included among other things 
the paying of respect to aged peisons and filial 
love; and it was consideieil a crime to eat 
food that a superior relative had touched ; so, in 
pronouncing either of these curse.s, a man was 
commanding the committal of a double ollence, for 
which the gods would punish the ofleiidei , for, if 
it w’us wrong to eat an aged relative's food, it 
must have been very wrong to eat the aged 
relative himself. How these curses ojieiated is 
not stated ; but it must not be assumed that it 
was believed that the victim would actually be 
imnelled to commit the enme ; for many of the 
Polynesian ceremonies were jiuicly symbolic, and 
symbolism may well have been behind these curses, 
in the sense that the suggestion of the act took 
the place of its actual committal. Sometimes the 
victim was not awaie of what was being attempted 
against him ; but sometimes he was told of it, and 
then he would often pine away and die from sheer 
flight. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian soiceiy seems 
to have been that the supernatural lieing to whom 
the sorcerer appealed actually entered into th«' 
victim, sometimes jierhaps thiougli lus food, and 
sometimes by direct entry into lus body. 'I'lie 
sensations of a person so possessed weie far fiom 
pleasant; we are told, e.ff , of the evil spint 
twisting and knotting the man’s internal organs ; 
and again of his causing the feeling of being trans- 
fixed internally by a barlied hook. These uesi np- 
tioiis suggest certain internal complaints, which 
may w'ell have been ignorantly attributed to 
SOI eery 

There m a description by a nubMion ^rv ot a )Ouni; Tahitian 
who had been subjected to son'ery He was bing on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, foiiming at tho mouth, his o^cs 
ready to start from his head, and his eountonance exhibiting 
every form of terrifii distortion and pain, while his limbs 
were agitated with violent and involuntary coni uUions 
In some of the ^roujis, however, the spell seemn to 
have worked differently ; in the Marq^uesas, for 
instance, it is said to have ouerated only slowly, 
tho victim first becoming sick and then glowing 
daily weaker, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strength 

In some of the islands there weie alteirmlne 
methods of saving a man who wa.s under the spell 
of soicery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and by means of 

f uesente to him, exceedmg in value those given to 
urn by his original client, to induce him to call oil 
the malignant and devouring spirit The othei 
was to call in the sorviies of another ‘^orcerei, 
associated with anothei supernatural .smrit, more 
powerful than that which had produced tlie trouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in pow’ur, stimulated to 
greatci energy by more costly gifts. When a 
victim died, the instigator, or suspected instigatoi , 
of the calamity would often become himself the 
victim of persecution by the dead man’s family. 

19. Funeral ceremonies.— Something hasalreaily 
been said about the attitude and conduct of the 
priests, acting as doctors, iliviners, and suppliants 
to the gods in time of illness. This matter of 
illness and subsequent death is also interesting a.s 
regards the attitude of the people, tlio relatives 
and fi iends of the sick man, especially w hen the 
invalid was a^great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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wide-spread charetctei. Large numbers of people 
— relatives, friends, and chiefs and other iinpoitant 
personages — came to the village of the dying man, 
bunging with them enormous quantities of cloth 
and of pigs and other food, to be offered to the 
otl'ended gods. There was a general wailing, and 
much self-wounding and blood-letting ; in the 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the case 
of a great chief strangled and offeied to the gods ; 
m the Marquesas on the illness of a priest enemy 
victims were .sacrificed , sometimes only symbolic 
sacrifices were made, the pe<iple going to the 
teini>lo with lopes lound their necks, but not being 
actually slam Theie is a nanative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, who was 
earned by his friends to the cook-liouse of the 
sacred king, and there placed ovei the cooking- 
hole, as a symbolic ofFermg to the gods of the 
natient himself , we are told also of the same thing 
Deing done witli the sacred king. The discovery 
that all eiforts had been unavailing and that tliu 
chief was iiuloed dead was usually the occasion for 
a general howl of despair. 

Tlie methods of dealing with the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceiemonies with which the 
funerals weie conducted, differed so widely in the 
seveial groups tliat it is impossible even to attempt 
to explain tliem here; there were, howevei, 
certain interesting features in some of the cere- 
monies, to which attention may be drau n, and a 
bliort statement may he made as to the modes of 
dealing >vith the ooiuse 

Immediately and foi some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, which 
were, in most of tlie groups, renewed at oeitain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. Tlie lamenta- 
tions were accompanied bv most amazing self- 
woiinding and lacoiation. Tlie people in manv of 
the groups would beat themselves almost senseless 
with clubs and other weapons, and stones, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
cheeks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks’ teeth, lacerate themselves with shells, 
kiines, and spears, sometimes driving spears into 
tlioir limbs and bouies, or even through the cheeks 
into their mouths, thus making hideous wounds, 
from which the blood flowed piofusely ; they 
>\ould tear oil their hair in handfuls, and burn 
their bodies with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
Various motives have been suggested by observers 
lor these wild and exces.sive manifestations of 
gi lef. One suggestion is that it was intended to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
gods, and yet another that it was merely a testi- 
mony of lespeot for the dead man’s memory and 
of fidelity to his family. Any, or all, of these 
explanations may be correct ; but none of them 
seems entirely adequate. It may be that a more 
conect explanation is to be deduced from the 
custom, which prevailed in Tahiti and perhaps 
otlieis of the Society Islands, of catching the 
liowing blood in cloths and throwing these under 
the hier which held the coipse ; and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
offering of blood to the ghost of tlie dead man, to 
strengthen it on its journey to the other world. 

Another interesting practice, found in some 
of the islands, was that of giving the dead 
man some of liis earthly possessions — either 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier — to which were sometimes added 
fuither offerings by his friends. Suggestions 
have been made by writers that the reason for the ^ 
burial of the dead man’s property with his body ' 
was that they were tabu ; and this perhaps may 
have been tne ca.se as legards garments, mats, 
cloths, etc., which had been in contact with his 
dead body ; but it can hardly be an explanation 


of eveiything. The idea of pioviding the ghost 
with things for use in its new world is well known, 
and must surely be the explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimes buried with 
the body ; the 'grave of y, warrior was siinounded 
with spears, fixed upriglit in the ground, while his 
club was sometimes placed on the ground and 
allowed fo decay, no one daring to touch it , a few 
little trinkets and playthings might often be seen 
on the^rave of a dead child. In Tonga most of the 
valualae property of the sacied chief, togetliei with 

t iresents brought to the funeral, weie buried with 
urn. In llaiotonga they placed the dead chief’s 
ad/e in his right hand, and his staff' and dunking- 
cup by las side ; and with a woman of rank they 
buried her cloth mallet and other domestic utensils. 
The practice of putting to death the dead man’s 
wives and burying them w’lth him prevailed, 
though apparently only to n limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands. The custom of placing food on or 
near a grave or bmial platform, and renewing it 
fiom time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham fights were usual features in 
most Pmynesian festivities ; but in some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included fights of a special charactei In 
Mangaia (Heivey Islands) they had combats be- 
tween paitios, of which one was called ‘ the 
friends ’ and the other represented malignant 
81)11 its, and the former was always successful. In 
tho Society Islands, w'hen the body of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place — a bier, placed in the 
temple — it was suiioundod by his family and 
people, all w’^ell armed. Shoitly afterwaida an 
armed party of friends from an adjoining district 
approaimed ; they were called ‘ the mourners,’ and 
they asked to be admitted to lament their chief. 
Permission was always refused; and theieupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite fiicndly an<l 
purely formal, often caused loss of life , and 
apparently the mourners were always thevictois 
In Samoa also they sometimes had combats wiiich, 
though we have no description of them, tlieie is 
reason for thinkmg had a special signilicance 
connecting them with those of Mangaia and the 
Society Islands. The special interest of these 
mock conflicts rests on the fact that a conipari^-on 
of tliein with the ceremonial funeral combats 
usual in a district of Australia and in certain 
places in Melanesia seems to suggest that their 
underlying idea was an attack upon the hostile 
spirit tliat had caused the man’s death. 

Another curious ceremony practised in some of 
the islands may be called tne ' burying of the 
dead man’s sms.’ In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 
ground, beneath the bier upon which the dead 
body lay ; and the priest prayed to the god that 
tho sms of the dead man, and especially that for 
which he had been called away, might be buried 
in the hole, so that the surviving relatives might 
be free horn anxiety as to theii future, the hole 
was then filled in, and the priest addiessed the 
coinse, exhorting it (t.e. the ghost) to he content 
vvitn its new conditions, anti not to distress its 
surviving relatives by retuining to them. Some- 
what similar ceremonies were performed in some 
of the other islands. •• 

20. Disposal of the corpse. — The methods of 
dealing with the corpse can be stated only in 
barest outline. Throughout Polynesia common 

} >eople were usually buried underground with but 
ittle ceremony; but the modes of disposing of 
dead chiefs differed in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the body was taken to 
^ the seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
usually carried in a canoe as far as the opening of 
the reef, and back again. Within a short period 
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—pnerally three or four days after death — it was 
taken to the temple of the chief’s family, and there 
placed upon a platform or hier, shelteied from sun 
and rain by a loof, in shape lather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was subjected to a process of 
preservation— a sort of simple embalming — and, 
when butliciently dried '^^), it was wiapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting posture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain exposed for an indefinite time 
Ultimately it was buried underground beneath 
the platfoim. In time of wai the bodies «jr their 
remains weie often carried away to almost in- 
accessible spots in the mountains, in order to secure 
them fiom the sacrilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead chief was carried, 
geneially within a few days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
undei ground in a vault, made of six huge masses 
of stone, one forming the bottom, four making the 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at the top, 
the whole being sunk underground, and covered 
with earth. These vaults woie generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft broad, and 8 ft. deep ; but that of 
a veiy nnjmitant family might bo larger, one such 
vault being described as cajiahle of holding thirty 
Imdies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disposing of the body. The more usual 
one was burial underground, bomo ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placea m a canoe, or a canoe-shaped recep- 
tacle, and buried underground, with its head to 
the east and its feet to the nest, in the family 
vault — a stone stiucturo within the family temple, 
evidently somewhat similar to that of Tonga. 
Above the vault was elected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slanting form, about 
4 ft. high at the head, and 11 ft at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body was subjected to 
a rude process of piescivalion oi embalming, and 
then either placed in a canoe and sent adiift out to 
sea or placed on a stage elected in the forest, and 
theie left to decay, after which the hones weie 
collected and huiied. One or two of the leading 
famil cb had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing them on platforms raised on 
double canoes, in houses built loi the puipose, and 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex- 
hume the dead bodies of their lelatives, sever the 
head — that most sacied member in Polynesia — and 
reintei it in a family hurying-i»lace in the moun- 
tains, the intention being to save the head fiom 
enemies in case of wai. 

In Mangaia (Hervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead ivere usually deposited in caies. Some of 
these were of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to be let down with vine ropes from 
above, and a desouption of one discloses that it 
ivas full of w aler, into which the body was dropped ; 
otheis were appaiently caves that could lieenteied 
from below. Some bodies weie huiied under- 
ground in the temples. They weie fixed in a 
doubled-up position, witli the dun and knees 
meeting, and the limbs secuied with sinnet cord, 
and were then placed in the giave, face downward, 
with the head turning tow aids the east. A tliin 
covering of earth w as laid ovei the body, and heavy 
wei e piled on the top. 

In the Marc^uesas the body was usually retained 
in the house in w Inch the man had died, or in 
another house — sometimes for w eeks or months ; 
and there is a statement that it was flayed, the 
skin being preserved among the family treasures. 
Eventually it was put in a canoe-bhaped cottinf 
which was placed upon a covered platform or bier 
(evidently very like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, w hen the flesh haa all decaye* 
aw'ay, the bones were cleaned, and some of them 


weie kept as lelics, the rest being buiied in the 
temple. Sometimes tlie liody, it would seem, was 
kept in a private dwelhng-nouse until the time 
eanie for cleaning and breaking up the skeleton 
The death of a high-pnest involved human sacrilu e 
and a cannibal feast ; but apparently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the high -priest had 
been killed in battle, and his body had not been 
recovered fiom the enemy, his soul, w'e aietoki, 
could not travel to its destination until tlicy had 
captured and killed a siifheient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither; and lighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full crew’. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing w'lth the 
remains of the dead difteied in the seveial jiarts of 
the i-slands. In some places tlic body was buried 
m a sitting jiostuic undei giound in the hou'e 
of the dead man; one oi more of his wives 
strangled themselves, and seveial slaves weie 
killed, so tliat the ghost might not be without 
attendants Alter an interval of about four w eck*- 
the body was taken up for the purpose of a furtliei 
funeral ceremony, and then reintcrred. Aftci 
two years the hones were again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred eoloui of Polynesia), 
wiapped up in mats, and dejiosited in a canoe, 
which was elevated on a pole, or in a small house, 
or they w'ere placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacied tree, oi put into a hollow tuink, or con- 
veyed to a cave oi a fissure in the rocks, or burnt 
Another custom was to put the body into a kind 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft high, the liody being 
placed in a sitting posture on a grating in the 
hollow place between the parts of the canoe 
After a time the skeleton w as removed and sciajicd 
Near the seaside bodies weie often buried m the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the bones of the kings and 
principal chiefs weie preseived, and eitlici de- 
posited in the temple or distributed among the 
relatives; and the rest of the lemains weio eithci 
huint or buried. The bodies of pucsts and duets 
of inferior rank weie laid out straight and biincd 
in that position ; and a pile of stones, and often a 
surrounding ciide of high poles, marked the posi- 
tion of tlie giave Pi rests weie buried in the 
temjtles at winch they had othciated. Foi othci 
people natural graves were piefeired, such as 
caves in the sides of steep rocks, oi laige subtei- 
lancan caverns Their aitiftcial giaves w’eieonly 
shallow, and w'ere often dug in their gardens, oi 
sometimes in their houses or in sequesteied spots 
neai them, the bodie-s l)eing generally placeu in 
tliem in a sitting posture. 
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Robert W. Williamson. 

POLYTHEISM. — Polytheism is the stage or 
phase of the religious development of mankind in 
•which the belief in and woiahip of many gotls 
prevails. It is distinguished from the pievioiis 
stage (polydflemonisiii) by the nature, and from the 
subsequent stage (pantheism, monotheism) by the 
number, of the objects of worship. 

I. The antecedents of polytheism.— It is not 
necoswaiy to retrace the development from its 
beginnings in anniiism (qv.) or possibly an even 
eaiJiei ariimatisru (K, R. Marett, The Threshold of 
Religion, p 15). Only two general remaiksneed 
be made. 

(a) In the fiist place, the primitive monotheism 
which has been asseited has not been pioved, as 
the assertion rests on insuJlicient and inconclu.sive 
ovideuco ; and to this view applies the same ob- 
jection as to the view that polytheism belongs to 
the pre-animistic stage. 

‘ I am not at present prepared to skdinlt,* says Marett (p xvit), 
‘the (lOHtuIate of a World-Wide degeneration from the belief in 
such beinj^ I‘ high gods ’), as accounting for pro-anunistic 
phenomena in general On the oontrari, I aasiiine for working 
purposes that Mr Lang’s “high gods" must have had a psycho 
logical pre history of Home kind which, if known, would connect 
them with vaguer and ever vaguer shapes -phantoms teeming 
in the penumora of the primitive rauid, and dancing about the 
darkling rim of the tribal Are circle ' 

From the psychological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from the indefinite to tlie definite, the 
incoherent to thecoheient, inultiiilicity to unity, 
18 incomparably moie probable tliaii the leveise 
rocess. It is incumbent on us to try to make the 
evelopment of the religious consciousness intelli- 
gible ; and this we do, not by assuming any belief 
as a ‘bolt fioin tlie blue, ^ a gift fioin heaven 
dropped down on earth, but by connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
the given conditions of life 

(A) In the second place, totemism {q.v ) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the development of the religious consciousness. 

‘ The totemlstic theory of the origin of worship has been 
widely propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of W R Smith Phdol lx 76 ff ), and Its fascinating 

exposition by Sei one (Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1896) , but the main bodv of English anthropologists refuse to 
regard it as pnniHive, while in France the hypothesis has been 
sulijected to close and learned criticism (Manlfier, ‘ La place du 
Toteiiiisme dans revolution religieuse,’ in Ren. de I’Uint des 
Religums, 1807-98) Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed as fonncil under the play of savage thought or miscon- 
ception, and 08 intruding upon and overrunning earlier foi ms 
of worship which found a god in nature or the epints of men ’ 
(IIDBw Mlb) 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has been leached, as the totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant class, and 
also presupposes tlie stage of tribal unity ip life, 
neither of which can be regarded as primitive. 
There is not the same evidence that all religions 
have passed through a totemistic stage as there 
is regarding an animistic; and the p.sychological 
probability is not so great. We can haidly say 
that it appears necessary for religious thought to 
have passed through tins phase. We cannot there- 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with totem- 
ism a.s Jevons does (pp 234-248). Where the 
phase of totemism did exist, it is not at all im- 
probable that, as he argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a political union took place, 
were either fused together (syncretism), if for one 
or other of the reasons he suggests the spiiits were 
not definitely enough distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed side by 
side in a national pantheon (polytheism). Totem- 
ism, however, ivas not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one God alone), nor even^iad it reached 


the stage of monolatry (the worsliip of one God 
combined with the belief in the existence of others). 
As Jevons concedes (p. 239), 'the sky-god, whose favour is 
essential to the herbage which supports the herdsman’s cattle, 
08 well as to the fanner’s crops, may be worshipped concur 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain his independ- 
ence, as the PyaiiB, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Aryans, did ‘ 

Accordingly, we may (Question whether his state- 
ment, ‘ polytheism is the price xvhich must be jiaid 
for polititial development '^(p 241), is so absolutely 
or universally applicable. Even where totemism 
doespJbvail, is it so certain that it must advance 
to monotheism ? Polytheism need not then be 
regarded as a relapse from totemism ; it may be 
regal dod generally as an advance on polydremonisni 
(the belief in an indefinite multitude of spirits, 
and the worship of some of them). It must, of 
course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 
for our thought, rather than chronological, in 
time. Polydsemonisra and polytheism overlap and 
inteimingle. Gods and spirits may be worshipped 
together, but we may c^l a leligion polytheistic 
when the worship of the gods is more pioinment 
2 . The transition from polydsmomsm to poly- 
theism. — How shall we distinguish the spuit from 
the god as the object of worship ? 

(rt) The conception of the spint is less definite 
than the concojition of the god ; he has less in- 
dividuality ; he has generally no name. As the 
god ih conceived nioie definitely, he is Ic^-s confined 
to, and more detached fiom, the individual object 
than the spirit which inhabits and controls it, and 
yet IS not .separated from it As the god gets moie 
of ‘a name,’ lie has less of ‘a local habitation’ 
than the spirit As roan realizes more fully his 
weakiie.ss in comparison with the forces of natuie, 
which he conceives a.8 living, he endoivs the obiects 
of Ills worship with powers, which we may at least 
describe as ‘superhuman,’ if ‘supernatural’ sug- 
gests too advanced a mode of thought ; the god 
has more power than the spiiit. 

(6) Again, as man gets more familiar with the 
world, he begin.s to observe rosemhlances and con- 
nexions ; he begins to classify plants and animals ; 
he begins to recognize the elloct of the great 
objects of nature — sun, moon, earth, etc. — on his 
environment , he begins to think of the objects in 
nature (may we sav?) departinontally rather than 
individually. Each tree, stone, or stieam may 
have its own spirit; theie is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas and rivers 
‘The matonal proifress made by man,’ sajs Jevons (p 234), 

‘ as ho advanced from the matcnal basis of subsistence on roots, 
fruits, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to agricultural 
life, required that bo should make an ever-increasnuf use for 
his own ends of natural forces. These forces were to him living 
beings with 8ui>erhumaii powers, of whom he stood in dread, 
but whose co-opcration he required Without some confidence 
that It was possible, if he set about it in the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts would have been 
paralysed That confidence was ^iven him by religion , he was 
brought into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
previously narrow circle of Interests, ne had had little to hope 
or to gain ' 

This practical interest was the main, if not the 
sole, motive of the intellectual development 
sketched above. Speaking generally, the rmation 
to the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
fident tlian that to the spirits. As man comes, as 
it were, to he at home in his world, getting to 
know it, and so to use it more for his own goo4, 
the powers that ho depends on, and whose assist- 
ance he seeks, appear to him more friendly, and he 
cultivates their friendship more carefully. 

(c) Man only gradually distinguishes himself 
from living creatures, and animals especially ; and 
thus his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
once anthropomorphic. He does not at once make 
his god in his own likeness. There is a stage, 
Which we may call the zoomorpluo, when he thinKs 
of the spints as living beings. There follow as 
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stage, even where totennsm does not prevail, 
where, feelinc his kinship with some animals at 
least, he thinKs of the spirits or gods as altogether 
animal, or partly animat and paitly human. We 
may call this the thei iaathrouic stage. At last, 
when he lifts himself aboye all liis fellow-creatures, 
he thinks of the gods as «iien (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopathic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egyptial religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop- 
ment (see art, God [Egyptian]). ■ 

At first the god is an animal : ‘ Khnuni of Elephantine was a 
ram, llathor a cow, Nekhhobt a vulture. Bast a cat, Horus a 
falcon, Anubis a jackal, Sebek a crocodile, Thoth an ibis, and 
BO on ’ (Q F Mooro, Uxat of Rehgiong, I 147) Next the ffod 
Is represented with an animal-head ; lastly the Rod assuiucs 
a human fonn, but the animal whi^ once represented him 
remains sacred to him 

3. The mytholog(y of polytheism. — So much it 
seems possible to state of a general character about 
polytheism. The development of polytheism in 
eacn religion was determined by so many variefl 
and varying factors that no simple uniformity 
but a bewildering variety appeared. Physical 
conditions, racial chaiacteiistics, political circum- 
stances, historical occiiirences — all aflected the 
forms assumed by the belief and worship of the 
many gods. The person! lication of natmal pio- 
cesses, the endowment of these gods with human 

? uahtie8, passions, relations, and activities, the 
ree play of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex influence of language on 
thought, metaphor begetting myth, the absence of 
any contiol of this development by scientific know- 
leilge, moral sen-se, and religious reverence — all 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, ex- 
travagant, and sometimes grotesque and even 
often.sive mythology which connects itself uith 
polytheism m the leligions of mankind 
(rt) The moral defevU of mythology . — The descrip- 
tion of natural piocesses as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the comparison of 
those processes to sexual relations, results in the 
asciiption to deity of what to a more developed 
moral sense appeals immorality, although theie 
was 1.0 such intention originally, llehf^on is more 
conservative in belief and worshin than is morality, 
and much is told about the gods which a decent 
man would not do. Paul’s condemnation of poly- 
theism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
lidicule which he casts upon anthropomorphiMii 
and anthropopathism. 

‘ The EthiopiaiiB imagine their gods flat-nosed and black , the 
ThracianB, blue eyed and red-haired , and If cattle and horses 
or lions had hands and could draw, horHes would draw the gods 
as horses and cattle as cattle — each kind would make its gods 
in its own likeness’ (Moore, 1 458) 

To quote Xenophanes’ own words . 

‘Homer and Hesiod ascribe to the gods everj thing that 
among men is a shame and a disgrace — theft, adultery, and 
deceit ‘ (quoted by Moore, loc cit ) 

Only one other instance of such criticism of popular 
mythology need be given — Amphitryon’s address 
to Zeus in the IleraMes of Eunpides . 

' O Zeus, in vain I shared my wife with thee. In vain I called 
thee father of my son , thou hast not proved the fnend thou 
dost pretend to be Mortal that I am, I am much better than 
thhu, a great god ' For I did not betray Herakles’s children, 
but thou understandest how stealthily to find thy way to men's 
beds, taking possession of others’ couches without their consent, 
but how to save thine own friends thou dost not know Thou 
art a stupid god, if not an honest one ! ’ (quoted by Moore, 
p 488) 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that these 
stories should not be told to childien because cor- 
rupting to then morals. 

{b) National differences in mythology — Not all 
nations were equally interested in their gods t«f 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore say.s • 

‘ These powers have no plastic, dramatic Individualitj , hlft 
the gods of Greece , no mythology recites their exploits They 
have deflnite functions, and by these alone they themselves are 
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defined. In this, as in other respeo**, the religion of China 
strikingly resembles that of the lioinans , for a practnal 
people ft 18 enough to know what the gods do, and what thtir 
worshippers have to do to secure their favour, without trjing 
to imagine what they are like ’ (p 22) 

But China and Japan ofler the same contiast as 
Rome and Greece; foi , Shinto has an abundant 
and even grotesque genealogy ot its mjiny gods 
Like Greece in the wealth of its mythology, 
Japan diflcrs from it in the representation of the 

S ods. While Gieece lepresented the gods in the 
keness of man, in a Japanese temple the deity is 
re])ie8enfod by some holy object (shintai) 111 which 
the spiiitiial presence (mitania) dwells, thus a 
mirror is the symliol of the presence of the sun- 

S oddesa. While Greece in its matchless ait en- 
owed its gods with beauty of foini, Indian idols 
aie ‘to our taste grote'-quely hideous — a hniiinn 
body with an elephant s licail ; incephalous mon- 
steis; heads with a third eye in the middle of the 
forehead ; human trunks with supernunierarv aims 
and legs, and tlie like’ (Mooie, p 34o) Of this 
difleience Mooie olfeis an interesting explanation 

‘ It should be remembered, however, that all this ugliness is 
symliolical , the supernatural powers of the deity arc iiiteiulcd 
to be exurosseil bv these unnatural forms The liindu gods 
are less beautiful tlian the purely anthropoinorpliic gods of 
Greek art, because of the effort to make them more maiiitcstlv 
divine ’ (p 345 f ) 

In Chinn heaven (Then) is the supreme emperor 
(Shang-ti), and determines both the moial and the 
natural older ; in Japan the svin-goddess takes the 
highest place, but she has no relation to any moral 
onler, although Japan did possess a cii'-tomaiy 
nioiality even before the advent of Confucianism 
(r) The influence of political condUwnt on myth- 
ology —Vohlictil conditions veiy diiectly and 
potently aflected religious ideas. Ovei eacn city- 
State in Egypt a god watclied, cared, and ruled , 
when political combinations took place, the gixls 
were brought into relation to one another The 
chief god had a wife and a son. Anion of Thebes 
has as wife Mut ( = Nekheht of Eleitliyi.ipolis) and 
ns son Montu (of Heimonthis) These tiiads haie 
a special iieculiaiity : 

‘■The son is the sun essor of bis father, and it is hia deslmv in 
turn to marry his mollier and 90 to ropioiluco hiumelf, that 19 
his own suu essor , and so though conolantlv thing he is oxer 
renewe<i The mother, not being a sun-god, does not die If 
we remember that the gods haxe to do witii the sun this** 
things need not shock us, nor need we wonder at tiie btatement 
xvhich is xeix ficquentlv mot with, that a god is self begotten, 
or tliat lie pro<1uce8 his own monibers’ (A Men/iis, /lot «/ 
Religion, p 136). 

Kfv, the M>lai deity of Heliopolis, rose to bo tlie 
BUPieme god of the Middle Kingdom , but, as the 
political importance ot the proxincial cities in- 
creased, their local cults eoulu not be siiiipressed, 
and each deity tvas in turn identified witli Ka, and 
appropriated iiis attiilmtes. 

‘From the Heliopolitan priests came also a tlicogoiiv which 
put the god of their city, Atmii, at the beginning of all things, 
and denied from him, through two inUnnediate generations, 
the gods of the Dsirian circle as it apjieared 111 the Delta ’ 
(Moore, p 109) 

When Babylon became the capital of the new 
dynasty in Babylonia, its god Maidiik supplanted 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eiidu with his 
wi.sdom as his father, and made Naim, the god of 
Borsippa, his son and prophet. In one hymn the 
other gods are treated as only variant names of 
Mardiik in his varying functions 
{d) The influence of teligion on mythology. — The 
changes in thought about the gods did not , how- 
ever, always depend on political conditions ; re- 
ligious belief and worship must also lie taken into 
account. Before Maiduk assumed the supremacy, 
the gods at the head of the pantlieon were Ea of 
Endu, Enhl of Nippur, and Ann, held in high 
honour, if not the pation deity, in Uiuk , and they 
owed their plfce to the influence on the religious 
developnient exercised by their temples and^priest- 
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hoods. An attempt at systematic theology appeal h 
in the partition ot the universe among these three 
gods ; Anu rules in heaven, Knhl in earth and air, 
and Ea in the waters The \’’e(hc gods are divided 
into three classes also—gods of the sky, gods of 
the air, and gods of the eaith. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Vedic polytheism is that there 
are indications of the supersession of one order of 
gods by another, the ai>vrns' by tlie (fcvns Varuna, 
Mitia, and Kta fall into the background, and 
then places are taken by India, the Maiuts, etc. 
'Wlnlo in the Kigveda the asuxts are gods, in the 
Atliarvaveda they have become demons. In the 
Iianian sister-ieligion the reverse piocess took 

t dace. If Aliiira Ma/da is the same god as Vaiuna, 
le becomes supieme in Zoroastrianism, and is in 
conlhct with the daevas, the gods of the popular 
icligion. 

India oilers an intexesting illustration of the 
leflex influence of the worship on the theology. 
Saciitice is coin eyed to the go<ls by means of lire. 
Fire itself (Agni) becomes ueilied, and yet he is 
being constantly re bom when two sticks are rubbed 
together to produce the spark Tlie drink of the 
gods IS soma. They love it so much that the gift 
of xt can influence them. Soma becomes a god 
with power over the other gods. Brahman, the 
absolute deity of loligious speculation, is probably 
to be tiacod back to the hymn or prayer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max Muller, Origin and 
Groioth of Religion, 358, 359, note). The Hindu 
Trimurti is a priestly device to combine their cult 
with the popular worsliip of Vi§nu and Siva. 
These two gods, together witli BraUtuft (masc.), 
the peisonal god, are manifestations of Brahman 
(neut ), the absolute reali^. 

(e) The reflex influence of language on mythology. 
— One instance of this must suffice A.s a inle, 
heaven is thought of a.s father and earth as mothei ; 
so in the Vedic mythology, in wlncli Dyaus and 
I’lthivi me the univeisal parents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 
gender the earth (Oeb) is masculine, and the 
heaven or sky (Nut) is feminine ; and the relation 
in the myth has to be alteied accordingly. Tlie 
inihiencos affecting the ideas about the gods and 
their functions and relations being so manifold, it 
IS evident that we cannot tieat polytheism as one 
phenutuenon of A\liich anj' de^ciiption of a general 
charactei can be giien. 

See also Monolatry and IIenotheism, Mono 

THEISM. 

Litbratcrb ~R R Marett, The Threshold of Reltgwn, 
London, 1000 , F B. Jevons, /nf/od to the I list of Religion, 
do 1902 , G F Moore, Hist of Religions, i , Edinburgh, 1014 ; 
A Menzies, Hist ot Religion, London, 1805 , F Max Muller, 
The Origin and Growth o/ Religion (HL, 1878), do 1878 , P, D 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religwnsgeschiehte^, Tubingen, 
1006, A. Bertholet, Religionsgeschichthches Leaelnith, do 

1 !H 18 A. E Garvib. 

P O N T I F E X. See Priest, Priesthood 
(H oman), Homan Helioion. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS.~See Waldenses 

POPOL VUH.— The Popol Vuh is a mythic 
and heroic saga of the Quiche Indians of Guatemala, 
on whose mythology and ancient history it is our 
chief source of infoimation. It is of great com- 
parative value when studied in conjunction with 
the mythology of the pie-Columbian inhabitants 
of Mexico ana Yucatan, The text, as extant, was 
written by a Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the 17th cent , and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in which it was originally 
written, by a monk of the Order of Predicadores, 
Francisco Ximenez, wlio added a Spanish transla- 
tion and scholia 


A great deal of doubt has been ca.st upon tlie 
genuineness of the Popol Vuh, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro- 
duction of a Quiche native wdiose ideas w’ere 
coloured by Chiistian influences; but these 
reflexions on this venerate compilation originated 
with persons w ho wem for the most part un 
acquainted with the liistory and mythology of 
Central America, who possessed no insight into 
aboriginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly equijiped for the criticism of such 
a w oi k. 

C Scherzer, an Austrian savant, became aw’aie 
that such a work as the Popol Vuh had existed 
tbrmigh the medium of a letter fiom the Abbii 13ras- 
seui de Bourbourg to the Due de Valmy, in which 
the Ablje deplored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery ot a relic of such pi ofoiind 
interest, Scherzer journeyed to Guatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Popol Vuh had been made 
use of early in the 19th cent, by a certain Don 
Felix Cabiera, and was successful in tracing the 
missing MS in tlie libraiy of the university of San 
Cailos, in the city of Guatemala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the libraiy of his 
convent at Chicliicastenango, whence it passed to 
the Iibiary of San Carlos in 18.30, Schei/er cojued 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brasseur, 
and these were published at Vienna and Palis iti 
1856 and 1861 respectively Most unfoitunatcly 
the Spanisli and French translations leave much to 
be desiied as regards accuracy, and the misleading 
notes winch accompany them must be read veiy 
critically, A Sjianish translation, publislied as a 
number of the Biblioteca Centro- Americano, is 
scarcely more accuiate, but is buidened by notes 
which show a total ignorance of Ins subject on 
the pait of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Biasscur. 

I The name Popol Vuh means, in its literal trans- 
lation, according to some authorities, ‘The Book 
of the Mat,’ oi , in more sophisticated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Community,’ but it is likely that a 
correct rendeiing of the title is ‘ The Collection of 
Written Leaves,’ popol signifying the prepaied 
bark upon which aboriginal wilting is often set 
dow'n, and vnA, ‘paper’ or ‘Iwok,’ from theveib 
noth, ‘to write.’ Thus a still moie simple tinns- 
lation would give ‘The Book of Baik.’ It is a 
w'ork of the same family as the Chinese History of 
the Five Books, the Japanese Nihongi, the Danish 
History oi Saxo, the Hcimskringla of Snorie, and 
someot the Hindu sacred books — a compilation in 
which pme mythology gradually shades off into 
veritable histoiy. The language in which it was 
composed, the Quiche, is a dialect of the great 
Maya-Quiche tongue, spoken at the time ot the 
discoveiy in Western Guatemala, where it is still 
used by the natives, and it is the only remaining 
monument of tins tongue. Evidence is not want- 
ing to prove the considerable antiquity of the com- 
pilation, and a decided metiical tendency in its 
composition would lead us to the conclusion that 
it was originally composed in metre, and that con- 
sequently, like the poems of Honiei and Ossian, 
before it was reduced to writing it depended for its 
popularity upon the aboriginal niemoiy alone. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the woik 
as we possess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
tine simplicity ; that it has become sophisticated 
in a certain degree by Chiistian thought and influ- 
ence can hardly be doubted ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
merely a surface one, and that it has not succeeded 
in penetrating to the lower strata of aboriginal 
^bought. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
piooi that it was penned by none other than a 
member of the Quiche lace. The almost insui- 
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luoiintable difticulties of the Quiche language ren- 
der it impossible that a Piuiopean of the 17th cent, 
could have in any way tampered with the comjula- 
tion, and the evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs m many respects 
with those of Alexico axid Yucatan, which ^^ere 
as sealed books to tlie scluflais of the time in which | 
tlie MS was written Fin thei more, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Popol 
Vuh, accords in its general characteristics with the 
gieat laws of mythologic science. 

The Popol Vnh is divided into four books, the 
first cosmological, the second dealing with the 
adventures of cei tain hero-gods in the nether world, 
the third detailing the origin and early migrations 
of the Quiche lace, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of the Quiche kings, 

III thp beginning we see the god Hurakan (‘ the one-legged ’) 
ho\ unrig in the dense and primeval gloom over a waste of 
waters As a mighty wind he passed o% or the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated the one word ‘ Earth ’ In answer to his 
evocation the solid land rose slowly from the deep— vast, wet, 
and unstable The gods took counsel together, presided over 
bj Hurakan Oucumatz, the serpent covered with green 
feathers, and Xpiyacoc and Xmuoane, male and female creative 
<ln iiulies, were present 

(JiK'umatz IS nieiely a Qiiudie vaiiant of the 
Mexican Quet/alcoatl, known to the Maya as 
Kukulcan It must he borne in miml tliat to the 
Nahua of Mexico Quetzalooatl was an alien deitv, 
and icgfiidod as a culture-hero who brought 
them the -ceds of civilization and then depaitcd, 
whcieas in the Popnl Vuh we hnd him a native 
deity, assisting in the act of creation. It is strange | 
to find him acting as the iiifeiior of Huiakan, and, 
in fact, in this pantheon on the whole we cannot 
ili-iciwei much alHmty with Maya foiins, so far 
as wo aie at present acquaintea w'lth the cliar- 
acteiistics of these. The affinities, oddly enough, 
seem to be with Mexican dmties. K.q , Hurakan 
may he safely equated with Tezcatlipoca, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane have all the chaiacter- 
istics of Ometecutli and Omecinatl Ceitainly 
Gucumat/ has many points of contaetw itli F Schell- 
has’s god P which lie identifies with Kukulcan. 
Asa Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
seem to figure as a rain-god puie and simple — rather 
a difteient lolo fiom that which he plays in the 
niytludog> of the MexicanN His .sei pent form is 
symbolic of water ; and, as the god of the elements 
whoso shape is serpentine is almost umveisal 
tliioughout N Ameiica, hut by no means so in the 
soutliein suf)-continent, theie is a p 08 ,sibility that 
he oiiginated in the north. Of course, it is possible 
tliat as Quet/ahoatl he may have been adojited by 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and that 
his name and fame may have filteied northw'aids, 
wlieie they aie found even to-day, as m the 
Kumsnootl, or Kamkilak, of eeitam tiritish C’olum- 
hiau tubes 

As the result of I he deliberations of the gods, animals were 
created, but let nun was not The want of a higher type of 
being was felt, and, to siipph the deficiency, the goils carved 
iiiaiinikhiB out of wood, and endowed them with life But 
these were frnolous and irreverent, and in their nature too 
puppet like to be quite human , so the gods, irritated b> their 
coiiiluct, resolied upon their destriutum Hurakan therefore 
lent a gieat flood ii]iori the niaiiiiikiii folk, whiih was aocoiii- 
jianied by a resinous r.iin falling from the heavens In their 
drowning the mannikins were tormented by fierce birds which 
plucked out then eves and tore Ihcir flesh, and, as the rain 
inci eased, the animals and plants, and even the domestic 
utensils that thev 1 ad mode, their iinllstoiies, plates, and clips, 
rose up against them and jeered at them. The wretched man- 
nikins rushed hither and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelfer, until at last all were drowned, sav'ea mere 
luiKlfiil whose descendants are said to be ‘the little monkejs 
th it live in the woods ' ^ 

The composite character of the Popol Vtih may 
lie lecognized from the circumstance that we dis- 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the worl* 
of creation. From this it appears that thiee sep- 
arate cosmologies may have been welded togethei 


into one account, as in the case of other and nioie 
familiar instances, the most remaikable of which 
will readily occui to all .students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had flonicwhal recovered from this deluge, there 
arose a being, orgulous and full of pnde, named Vnkub-cakix, 
which signifies ‘seven times the colour of fire,’ or ‘ver\ 
brilliant,' an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Oreek 
Titans, who took the shape of the arara bird or great macaw 
Ills eyes were of silver, his teeth of emerald, and his body was 
composed of various precious metals. His ov erweening conceit 
so irritated the gods that they resolved upon his destruction To 
that end they dispatched the twin hero-gods Hun ahpu and 
Xbalanque to earth, to chastise the arrogance of Vukiib-cakix 
These, arriving in his domain, wounded the go<i severely in the 
mouth with a dart from a magic blow pipe Afterwards, w itb 
Xpljacoo and Xmucane, they proceeded to his dwelling, dis- 
guised as physicians, and extracted the unfortunate Titan’s 
emerald teeth, for which they substituted gi.ains of maize 
After tbe operation Vukub cakix expired 

This woulil seem to be a mytli explaining tlie 
first fertilization of the eaith with seeil, ami the 
substitution of the maize-plant for the giccn, 
virgin soil. But the progeny of Vukub-cakix had 
5 'et to be disposed of. Zipacna, the eaith-beai>cr, 
and Cabiakan, tbe earth-quake, w ere also destroj eil 
by ciaft, so that the race of Titans w as now extinct 

The second book y iolds mucli interesting mateiial 
foi tlie mythologist It relates the under-vvoild 
adventures of Hunhun-ahnu and Vukub-hun-alipii, 
the sons of Xjdvacoe and Amucane 

Hunhun-ahpu and bis brothers were great exponents of the 
native game of ball, a kind of bockey On one occasion the 
course of their play took them into the vietnity of the realm of 
Xibalba, the under vvorld, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a game with the malic ions intent, common to all super 
natural folk, of defeating and disgracing them The challeriKe 
was accepted, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the residence of the lord of the Ciuiclie hades, 
where they underwent a series of insults and tortures First 
they were requested to place themselves in a seat of honour, 
but hastily arose when they found that it vvas a red hot stone 
Then thev w ere thniRt into the House of Gloom , where they w ere 
tortured, killed, and buried The head of Hunhun-ahpu was, how 
ever, suspended from a tree, which speedily became cov ered with 
gourds Xquiq (‘ blood ’), tbe daughter of a notable of Xibalba, 
was standing underneath its shade, when the head of Hunhun- 
ahpu expectorated into her palm, so that she conceived Tlie 
head fold her to go to his homo on earth, where she would be 
received by Xniiicane, to whom she must tell the storv of the 
brothers’ tragic fate She did so, but Xmucane would not at 
first credit her hlory Xquiq, however, to prove her suyjcr- 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maue grew 
-quite a natural thing for a deity of the under world to do, as 
they are invanablv associaled wilh the growing of gram. 
Xquiq became the mother of Hun ahpu and Xbaianipie, the 
twin-heroes alluded to in Ihe first book Thev were so noisv 
that Xmucane, their grandmother, thiust them out of doors 
Extremely precocious, they were made to clear around for the 
plantation of maire, but, as they ixissessed magic tools which 
could w'ork of themselves, they went on hummg expeditions 
and neglected their duties, and during the night the wild 
aiiiin.ils met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac 
comphsbed. The brothers w atched for the purpose of captur 
ing the miscreants, but the animals escaped, all save one, the 
rat, which in return for its life recounted to them the glorious 
deeds of their father and uncle, and how they had been en- 
trapj^ied in Xibalba .Shoith alter this the twins themselves 
received a challenge to plnv b.ill from the lords of the under 
world, which thej accepted On their arrival in Xibalba, the 
comnmiuty of which seems to have l>een condiKted im the lines 
of a native se< let society with a form of initiation, thev passed 
scatheless through several of the ordeals, and defeated the lords 
of the Plutonian realm at ball Thev were pJaceil in the House 
of Lances, liiit escaped by bribing the lancers Tht \ were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, where they cheatevl thur tor- 
mentors bv warming themselves with burning pine cones In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Oloom they passed a 
night each without niisfortunc, but in the House of Bats Huii- 
ahpns bead was cut off by Camazotr, ruler of the bats The 
head was suspended in the ball court, but the tortoise passed 
by the severed neck of linn ahpu, to which it became attached, 
turning into a new head 

The Ganiazotz here refened to is a lignre of some 
impoitance With the Central Ameiiean peoples 
geneially the bat was the symbol of ^looiii and 
darkness, theiefore Caniazotz is the god ot snliter- 
lanean caves in which that animal is usually found 
It IS plain, in fact, that heie we liave to deal witli 
a form of the deity of mountain e.aveins and cavc- 
vvorship. Pietures of the bat god aie found in the 
Borgian, Vatif>an, and Fe^eivaiy Codices — all 
Mexican ,MSS — as Seler hist pointed oui, and 
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this 18 strange, as in Mexico itself the cult of a bat- 
god does not appear to have been known. But it 
18 probable that the MSS which give representations 
of this god originated neai th§ southern borders of 
the Mexican empire, nearer the eithere of Maya 
influence. In the Borgian Codex the bat-god is 
represented as liolding a seveied human head in 
the left hand, and as in the act of tearing a man’s 
head from the body with his light hand. He is 
also fiequently met with on the Copan reliefs, and 
in the Miwa Dresden Codex, and his head appears 
m the Maya conventional sign for the caidinal 
point of the north In a vase excavated by E P. 
Die&eldorli he is well portrayed with outstietched 
win^s on winch are depicted half-moons, byinhohc 
of his nocturnal character. We find his name also 
leproduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiquels, who were called Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah-])o-xa, and, accoiding to another passage in the 
Popol Vnh, w c find that the Cakthiquels designated 
him Zotzilaha Chamalcan, who, w'e aie told, took 
the bat for lus image. But Zotzilaha does not 
mean ‘ bat,’ but ‘ bat’s house,’ therefore it is 
rea.sonable to suppose that this god possessed moio 
than one foim, i.e., that, besides the bat which he 
symboli/ed, he liad the form of a eave-god. 

The brothers, having outwitted thoir flendisli liosta, now 
entered upon a veritable orgy o( magie, even sutumttlng to be 
killed and coniing to life again, after their bones had been 
beaten to powder and thrown into the river The nionarchs of 
Xibalba request to be killed also, but, ns the brothers omitted 
CO revive them, tbelr reign was at an end They then showed 
theniaelvesin their true colours, degraded the princes of Xilmiha, 
and, after paying fitting funeral honouie to their father and 
uncle, set tiiein in the heaiens as the sun and moon 

In this my til it is easy to see the liaiiyuig of 
hell 80 common to the mythologies of all nations. 
The Quiche Xibalba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Egyi>tiaii 
Ainenti, wheie botli just and unjust alike aie 
lodged. The savage mind trenibles at the idea of 
a place of etenial doom of which it knows nothing; 
therefore it invents myths of the descent into its 
hades of its most heroic and god-like figures, who 
aie described as achieving the conquest of the 
tcriois of death and liell, and making the w'ay 
easy for those who come after them. 

In the third book we find the gods once more in 
council, their object this tune being the creation of 
man 

Four perfect men were fashioned li> Hiirukan out of rod and 
white mauc But these beings were too perfect, and in know- 
ledge closely apiiroathed to the gods themselves The creators, 
alarmed at this condition of things^ felt that it was not gomf that 
man should approach them in wisdom, so they contracted his 
light 80 that he might only be able to sec a iwrtioii of the earth 
Tlie gods then pro\ i<led the first four men with wives These 
tight people were the anc estors of the Quiche only, the progeni- 
tors of other tribes being created subsequently As jet there 
was no sun in the heaiens, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no liiniiiuirv appeareil A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, and they set out for Tulan-Zuha 
Attempts hav’e been made to Idetitifi this locality with the ( it\ 
of Tollan, the cajntal of the Toltecs of ancient Mevico In 
that place the Quiche received gods, each man being given a 
special and prob-ibly tribal deity One of those, Tohll,' whose 
name sngniHes ‘ the runibler,' and who is a thunder- and ram- 
god, probalilv a variant of Quetzalcoatl or Ouemnatz, supplird 
the emigrants with fire hy striking his feet (which were com 
posed of flint) together, and producing lightning At Tulan 
the speech of men In i ame confounded, so that the four 
progenitors of the Qmthe could no longer comprehend one 
another Leaving Tulan under the leadership of Tohil, thc\ 
w vmk rid on, meeting innumerable hardships, making their wav 
through desolate mountain passes, and passing through the sea, 
which was miraculously divided for their journey from shore to 
shore At length they came to the mountain Haijvvitz, called 
after one of thoir gods, where they halted, as they had been told 
that at this spot they should see the sun At last he appearevl 
above the horizon, weak and as reflected in a glass, and, as his 
beams lighted upon them, the tribal gods were tunieil into 
stone, as were the gods worshipped by the animals 

It 18 probable that this myth recounts a migra- 
tion from the cold north to the warm south. Tlie 
sun pows stronger as the journey jirqceeds, which 
would seem to show that, to begin with, the 


ancestors of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
m a comparatively cold climate T. A. Joyce 
(Mexican Archceulogy, p. 362 f.) sees in this myth 
the adoption of a solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a tune-count 
modelled on solar time. The whole myth is strik- 
ingly akin to that of* the wand ei mgs of the 
Israelites, but the conditions of migration under- 
gone by Ihe Quiche, though similar to those re- 
counted in the book of Exodus, possess as many 
points 8f difference, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Sciiptural veiMon, as stated by 
shoit sighted collators of botli. The best proof 
that the myth is of purely native oiigin is that 
such myths of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we find in an Aztec 
migration-mytli in the Boturiui Collection that the 
Aztecs issuing from Aztlan earned then god Huit- 
zilmKichtli before them wlien tliey came by water 
to CJolhuamn. We also hnd a siiuilai myth in the 
Wallam Olum, or Painted Kecoids of the Lenapi 
Indians, which state that the Leiiap6 left the dwell- 
ing of Talk for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they passed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Popol VuA, indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from N E. Asia to Ainei ican soil. 
The ciicuinstance that the tiibal gods of the (Juiche 
were turned to stone on the appearance of the sun 
lecallsa myth of the Zufli Indians of New Mexico, 
m which the great gods turned certain animals 
into stone, which afterward*- beeame fetishes 

The fourth Ivook of the Popol Vvh is almost 
purely pseudo-historical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enough has been said to prove that the Popol Vxih 
IS the New World’s richest mythologicul mine, 
abounding with trea.siire awaiting those who will 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial there 
can be no question tliat it throws much light upon 
the mythologies of the Mexicans and Maya, but 
our knowledge of these is so slight that at present 
it IS found not a little difficult to apply the light 
shed by the Popol Vxih so as to dispel the gloom 
w’hich surrounds them. 

Litbratukb — Brasseur de Bourbourg;, Popol Vnh, Pans, 
1861 . F Ximenez, Lot Huttonat del Orii/in dr lo<t Indios de 
Vienna, 1866 , L Sptnee, The Popol rt</i(in ‘ Popular 
.Studies In Mythology, Romance, and Folk lore ’ senes), Londoa, 
1908, The Mytht of Mexico a?,d Pent, do 1913 , T A. Joyce, 
Mexican A rthcpologp, do 1914 The brief essay of Max MUUer 
ujion the Popol Vnh Is worthless A tr is in course of prepara- 
tion in Austria, and a tr from the original Quiche Is understood 
to be in progress by a distinguished Oennaii student of Mexican 
archwology. LEWLS SPKNCE. 

PORPHYRY.— See Neo-Platonlsm 

PORTENTS.- See Prodigies and PoPvPEnts. 
PORT ROYAL.— See Jansenism 

POSITIVISM.— I. Perivation and definition. 

— Derived from the French posifi/, ‘sure,’ ‘certain,’ 
‘positivism’ was the term chosen hy Auguste 
Comte to designafe a system of thought and life 
dealing with realitie.s and based on the suie results 
reached by smentific methods, which aimed not 
only at certainty, but also at precision in the vary- 
ing degree that each particular branch of scieifte 
allows. When, however, the woid was applieil to 
a system of life sis well as of thought, it obtained 
the additional connotation of ‘ useful ’ ; and, sus 
oui knowledge of the world depends on the powers 
,of mankind, we also get tlie meaning ‘relative.’ 
With the study of biology and sociology, .science 
becomes organic, .and, witli the recognition of the 
(pillion of mankind in the social organism, sym- 
pathetic. Positivism, therefore, in spite of its 
name, is not purely intellectual. It is not only 
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real, ceilain, and precise, but also useful, lelative, 
organic, and sympathetic. 

2. History before Comte. — The general applica- 
tion of scientific methods, the accumulation of a 
mass of oideied knowledge, the building up in 
tnm of the vaiious abstract sciences— all this has 
been a long and giaduaf piocess. While m the 
theocracies of Babylon and Egypt concrete fact** 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, ^calendais 
made, canals dug, land measured, teniple.s and 
pyramids built, it was only in Greece that Abstract 
laws of co-existence and succession weie formu- 
lated But the abstract science of Greece made 
considerable progress only in mathematics and 
astronomy ; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that pie.sented 
by the acceleration of a fulling liody ; it did not 
reach the subjects — liealth, politics, morals — most 
inteiesting to mankind, for in these subjects Gieek 
knowledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
empincal Othei inteiestsand needs, the develop- 
ment of lloniaii law, the rise of a new religion, the 
inroads of the baibarians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient woild, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, but would have been lo.st, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Arabs. At the Renaissance the 
scientific advance was resumed. Copernicus, 
Kei>ler, and Galileo introduced the new astronomy ; 
the earth ceased to be the centre of the universe ; 
nrobleins of motion were successfully solved 
Bacon and Descartes discussed the purjioso, 
methods, and scope of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral pheno- 
mena. In the two centuries after Bacon the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology mode 
great progre.s8, and a long seiies of thinkers began 
tentatively to investigate the laws of social stiuc- 
ture and development, tlio w'oikingof the human 
mind, and the relation of subject and object 
Building on the results of these labouis and 
gatheiing up the scattered threads of these 18lh 
cent, investigations, Comte founded a scientihc 
philr'.ophy and a purely human leligion. 

3. Comte. — Auguste Comte w-as born at Mont- 
peTliei on 19tli Jan. 1798, the son of a revenue 
oflicer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he had abandoneu theo- 
logy befoie he was fifteen, and was thioughout his 
life a firm republican. At the Lycde at Montpellier 
he showed such piecocity that, while still a pupil, 
he took the jilace of the absent matliematieal 
piofessor. Thence he passed to the famous Poly- 
technic School, lust of his list in the entrance ex- 
amination when sixteen, though he was not allow^ed 
to join till the next year. In 1816 — tlie year after 
Waterloo— he took a leading part in a demonstra- 
tion against an unpopular ollicial, and was expelled 
with the other students of his year, the whole 
school being suspected of republican sentiments. 
He was, however, already known to some eminent 
men, and on their recomincndation he obtained 
pupils. Later he was apjiointcd to two small 
mathematical pohts in the I’olytechnic as teachei 
an*l examiner. Having alieady published some 
imjKirtaut essays, he began, 111 1826, a course of 
lysctures on the positive philosophy, which w’as 
mternipted by a mental breakdown ; but after his 
recovery it nas resumed and completed. The 
course w'as attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a first sketch 
of the Positive Philosophy (6 vols., 1830-42). This 
was followed in 1848 by the General Vieic of Pos*^ 
itvisni, the introduction to his second gieat woik, 
thePoOT^iue Polity (4 vols., the lost being published 
in 1864). Between the two works his outlook dli 
life had developed. An early mai riage had turned 
out unhappy ; nis wife grudged his devotion to his 


chosen tusk, and wished to direct his powers into 
more lucrative channels ; eventually she left him 
Some yeai 8 afterwards he foimed a devoted friend- 
ship lor Madame de Vaux, whoso hu.sband was a 
fugitive from j'ustice. Clotildo de Vaux was not 
perhaps a woman of exceptional mental capacity, 
out she was quite able to aiipreciate Comte’s 
genius. She was not, liowevei, in the least in 
love with him, and their friendslnj* led to no closei 
union. It began in April 1844, and ended by hei 
*leath just a yeai later. This slioit episode had a 
lasting effect on bis career. From the outset, as 
be hod shown in bis early essays, he had sought 
tlio good of mankind as the proper goal of all 
human effort. But he had sought it by an intel- 
lectual regeneration, a philosophy of science, a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Clotilde de Vaux 
could add nothing to his intellectual erpiipment, 
but tbeir friendship o[H}ued his eyes to sides of 
human life previously unseen, to other needs of 
the human beai t and other values in human con- 
duct. Henceforth, while recognizing the juimaiy 
necessity of scientific synthesis, he saw thattheie 
must l>e a synthesis embracing all sides of humau 
nature, action, and aflection as well as intellect — 
in other words, a religion at once scientific and 
human. Thus he bec*ame the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity This was the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Catechism of 
Positive Religion, In Ins last work, the Subjective 
Synthesis, ho returned to mathematics, considered 
fiom a social and leligious point of view. A com- 
panion tieatise on rnoi.iK he did not h\e to wnte. 
He died on 6th Sept. 1857, in Bans, and was buried 
in P6re Lachaise Cemetery. A monument was 
elected to his niemoiy outside the Soi bonne 111 
1898. Many years before his death he was deprived 
of Ins jaists at the Polytechnic; for the scientific 
sj>eciali8t8 disliked his insistence on .syrlthe^l'*, and 
vehemently rejected his claim that science should 
fulfil a social mission Boiiie of his earliei suji- 
porters, notably M. P E. Litti6 and John Stuait 
Mill, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
velopments But be gatheied roun*l liim a small 
body of disciples who remained* after his death to 
defend his memory and propagate Ins ideas. 

When twenty yeais old, Comte bcicame 
acquainted with Henu Saint-Simon (1760-182.')), 
who was already famous. Saint-Simon had con- 
ceived the idea of a lefoinied social ordei in v\hiih 
all the resonices of the State should be use*l for 
the benefit of the whole people, and was 111 fact 
one of the originatois of iiiodein socialism, though 
the wold was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no confidence in demociatic 
institutions. He believed that the new onlei 
must rest on a basis of science ; but he had led 
a roving and adventurous life little coiiii)atible 
with scientihc studies. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to supply. He wrote his two 
earliest e-ssays under Samt-Sinion’s influence, and 
the third at his request; but, when this was 
written, it was the master who first jieiceived the 
discrepancy between his ideas and those of his 
disciple. Saint-Simon had expiessed his purpose 
in the title which he had suggested ; ' Plan of the 
Scientific Operations necessary for reoiganizing 
Society.’ He wanted an immediate application ot 
science to this purpose. Comte saw that much 
more was needed, and that a much longei task laj 
before him • a new science of sociology must be* 
founded irrespective of any immediate application . 
and science itself stood in need of reorganization 
He soon came to see that a scientific philosophy 
must precede a polity founded on science. Thus, 
after six years, master and disciple separated ; and 
Comte, who In every other case was so ready to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to lus predecessors, 
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always insisted that Condou-et was his immediate 
intellectual ancestor, and that he owed nothing to 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained little 
intellectually from the connexion ; for Saint- 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and often 
inconsistent — he was a visionaiy rather than a 
.systematic thinker. Neveitheless, Comte w'as 
affected botli foi good and for evil . for good, since 
Saint-Simon w'as well fitted to impress on him the 
need of reconstiuction, and had some confused 
glimpses of its true conditions, for evil, because 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’s 
tendency to expect quick results and to outrun 
.scientific forecast in liis zeal for social reconstruc- 
tion. The first is, indeed, the common failing of 
leformeis ; the second led Comte to make his fore- 
casts of the future more detailed than the complex 
character of social plienomena allow's. 

It was in this third essay (1822) that Comte put 
fonvaid his law of intellectual development, which 
he named the ‘ Law of the Tluee States,’ and his 
classification of the sciences The foimer had 
already been stated by Turgot in an early thesis, 
but without ade«}uate pi oof oi recognition of its 
scope ; and it was open to fatal misunderstanding 
unle.ss combined with a classification of the science.s 
in the order of their historic development, lleie 
IS a statement of the law by Comte : 

' From the nature of the human intellect each branch of 
knowledtje, in its development, is necessarily obliged to tuies 
through throe different theoretical states the theological or 
hctitiouB state, the metaphj steal or abstract state, the 
soientiflc or positive state ’ {Karly £t»aps in Social Philosophy, 
Eng tr 3, p. 131). 

In the first stage men, inteipicting the unknown 
by the known, attribute the phenomena of the 
woild without to the action of beings moved by 
human passions ; in the third they content them- 
selves with discoveiing the order in which events 
occur, noting the relations of co-existence oi 
succession, i^icli give the conditions of human 
action Between these there is a tiansitional 
stage in which personified or merely veibal entities 
take the place of divine wills. Thus a pestilence, 
which is in primitive times or among backward 
peoples a punisliment sent by the gods, passes into 
an entity, which comes and goes without assigned 
cause, till with inci easing knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and the course of its development 
are discoveied, its microbe isolated, it may be, and 
so its prevention or cuie becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, supposed the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, supply an example 
111 politics of the metaphysical transition from the 
thvine right of kings to the ordering of society in 
accoi dance with the needs of a developing civiliza- 
tion. Of such entities Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the tiansition it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as ‘ Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summaiy for the totality of phenomena and their 
laws. 

But, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the Three States, a classification of the abstract 
sciences was necessary, Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear senes, beginning with the most 
general and simple and proceeding to the most 
special and complex — mathematics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology, to whicn lie afterwards added ethios, 
the first four being condensed into cosmology on 
occasion This older was that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic development — the 
order in vidiich they in turn reached tlie positive 
stage. Heibert Spencer attacked this classifica- 
tion on the giound that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the sciences being interdependent But 
claseihcr.tion is a logical artifice, which t usually 


accentuates the divisions found in nature, and is 
intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
exposition a linear order is necessary, and of such 
oiders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the older 
of historical development ; and in its main lines it 
lias been adopted by Spenwer himself in his exposi- 
tion of the synthetic pliTlosophy, with one amend- 
ment whiph does not affect the order of (he series. 
This amendment consists in the inteicalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology In 
fact, llnj most serious criticism directed against 
Comto’s classification is that he has ticated 
psychology as a department — the concluding 
section — of biology and not as a sepaiate science ; 
but, if the ciitieisin be allowed, it would mean only 
tbe insertion of a new term, not a recasting of tlie 
whole. Whether psychology is to be considered as 
a separate science depends, according to Comte’s 

f iriiuaples, on whether it leiniaes a new method; 
or the main distinction between the vaiions 
sciences lies m the methods necessary for their 
investigation. 

It will thus be seen, if we considei the Law of 
the Thiee States in combination with the classifica- 
tion of the sciences, that at any given period all 
three stages will be representeii, (lie snnplei 
sciences being alieady positive, while the niuie 
complex aie paitly or wholly nietaphy.sical or tlieo- 
logieal. In the earliest societies of winch we have 
knowleilge some simple positive notions will have 
been derived fiom practical life, while ev'en in the 
niesent age the most complex sciences liave not 
become completely positive 
Comto IS generally recognized as the founder of 
sociology. It IS true tliat the necessary conditions 
I of human society were discussed by Anstotle, and 
that therefoie, in its piiiely statical aspects, the 
subject was studied in ancient (Greece. Early in 
the 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
science of society, but the necessaiy foundation in 
the simpler sciences was wanting ; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated questions relating to social stiuetnieand 
development; and tow aids its close Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of the progress 
of civilization in the study of history. But Comte 
was the first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show its true relation to the earlier sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguish social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forwaid and 
apply the special method piopei to the latter. In 
this, which Comte called ‘liistoric filiation’ and 
J S. Mill 'inverse deduction,’ a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts o? history. Then 
the same lesult is deduced by showing how the 
sequence of events could be attiibuted to (he 
known facts of human nature, or to what v\e 
already know of the development of societies and 
the condition.s of social action. By this method 
Comte leached liis law of intellectual development 
and corresponding laws of the evolution of activity 
and afl’ection. Thus in the Western transition, 
while human activity was at first organized for 
conquest and then for defence, eventually industry 
becomes recognized as the chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspondence with this the status 
of the workers changes from slavery to serfdoiQ, 
and then to freedom. In the last stage theie is a 
further advance from tlie metaphysical concept of 
individual rights and the aosolute control of 
wealth by its possessor to tbe acceptance of social 
duty or convenience ns regulating industrial rela- 
tfons. In the language of Pierre Lalfitte, Comte’s 
successor as leauei of the Positivist l^dy, we 
should regard ‘ wealth as social in its origin and 
destination ’ ( The Positive Science of Morcus, Eng. 
tr., p. 191). So, too, there is a widening of the 
moial sphere, a law of moral progress. At one 
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time moral duties are bounded by the family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to all of the 
same city oi nation. Finally, they include the 
whole human race. 

The field of social statics, as we liave seen, had 
been cultivated fiom ane,>ent times. Comte, how- 
ev er, made some important additions to the work 
of his piedecessors. He broucht out more fully 
than thejr had done the co-ordination tAat exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social evolution, while avoiding the erroi ofasuppos- 
ing this co-ordination to be as exact as in biology, 
where R. Owen was able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct lord. More 
inipoitant is Comte’s classification of tlie elements 
of society — first into spiritual and temnoial, these 
tending to furtlipi subdnision, the loimer into 
eniotionals and intellectuals, the lattei into chiefs 
and people. The progress of sociology has not 
been so lajnd as Comte hoped, but it is now gener- 
ally lecognized as a science under that name, i 
which he gave it. The chief sociologists since Ins 
time luive puisued the study from rather diffeient 
standpoints Heibeit Spencer has dealt largely 
Av ith the influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially Uio biological laws 
of heredity P. G. Fi6deric Le Flay has shown how 
the environment chiefly affects social sti ucture and 
development indnectly through its control of 
industiy, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepheid, and the tillei of the soil each giving rise 
to a diffeient type of civilization But in sociology 
physical and biological laws only give the condi- 
tions of social existence. The environment is 
most pow'ciful in the eaily stages of civilization 
and becomes loss and loss so as the social heritage 
grows Following the example of other sciences, 
sociology must disccner law's by the direct study 
of social plienoniena, the sti ucture of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza- 
tion. In this field Comte has been the chief 
pioneei. 

Tiie impoitance of his discoveiies is seen in the 
light which they throw on history He tiaces the 
(leveiopment of civili/atum from fetishism or 
animism, through astiolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to polj'theisni, found in a theo- 
cratic foim in the great river valleys, isolated by 
stiong natural bariiers, as in Egypt, or in a 
military form in (lieece or Rome. In Gicece 
the geogiaphical configuiation of the country did 
not fa>our a career of conquest, and amid the 
fieedoin and rivalry of the small city-States (^reek 
ait and Greek science aiose Rome, on the con- 
tiaiy, conquered and united the Mediterranean 
woild. Polytheism passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centimes the 
cneigiesand intellect of the West weie occupied 
jii civilizing the barbarian and creating the 
Catholic Church. Rut, as that was accomplished, 
a new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulated by 
contact w'lth the Muhammadan woi Id and latci by 
the revival of ancient leuimng. F’loni the 14th 
cent, onwards Kuiope entered on thatrevolutionaiy 
transition whuh culminated in the 18th But, 
alongside of the movementof destruction, tliebreak- 
down of the old institutions and beliefs, there was 
a movement of construction, the building up of 
modern science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionaiy 
era, for scientific results weie true for all, tian- 
soending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
w’liich all could share. From a study of the p^t 
he reached the following conclusions as to tne 
characteristics of the new era : (1) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlargii^, 
as that was becoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 


philosophy of the future must be founded on 
science, and the religion of the future must lie 
compatible with science ; (2) however much the 
peace of the world might be tioubled by nations 
in a iiioie backward stage of civilization— and even 
in Euiope some aie behind others — industry w'as 
becoming more and more the chief occupation of 
man’s energies ; peace was becoming normal, war 
abnormal ; (3) in politics the metaphysical concep- 
tion of natural lights, the same in all places and 
tunes, was giving way to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the development of civilization , 
(4) conduct was being more and more judged by 
human and social standards. Aristotle had de- 
scribed man as a civic animal. ‘ We are menibeis 
one of another’ (Epli 4“), St Paul pnx'laimed. 
In the 17th cent this recognition of solidaiity 
was extended — at least in tlie intellectual spheie — 
to eontiniuty, when Pascal said • 

‘Tlie whole Biic(’C88ion ol men durinj? the course of so main 
centuries should he considered as one man, ever luinj; and 
contiiiuallv learning-’ (Pr^/«cc mr le Trade du Vide, (Tnirei, 
Pans, 1908, ll 139) 

In C'omte’rt view the human lace fonned one gieat 
orguni.sm, Humanity, living n continuous life in 
accoidaiice with its own laws of development, its 
elements lieconiing moie and more closely con- 
nected The individual as such is an abstiactioii ; 
for every one i.s a mcmliei of a family, then of a 
city or nation, and finally of Humanity, v\bich i-- 
made up of all the nations of the eaitli On these 
collective elements the thought and life of each 
individual deiiend, and that thought and life 
iiece.ss.aiily ditler in ditleient stages of human 
development. Each is the ( hild of Jus owm nation 
and tune. 

Religion, in Comte’s definition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and einbiaces equally the 
heart and the intellect, ‘foi both of tlicse’ must 
concur to protluce any tiue unity of life’ (Positn'c 
Polity, Eng. tr., ii. 8). Its function is to regulate 
the individual life and to combine cullectne lives. 
In the eailier stages of man’s development this 
W’as attained by the nuconscious creation, first of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown outside being 
interpreted in teims of men’s own feelings. But 
intellectually, in one denaitment after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, and 
in morals the desue to please or appease the gods 
becomes less potent as a motive for good actions 
than the love of our fellow-men. Humanity thus 
becomes the new centie of unity ; the Religion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘Live for others’ its guiding prmcijile The teini 
‘altimsm,’ now in general use, was introduced by 
Comte 

Tluee souices of niisundeistanding must be 

f uaided against in coiisideiing this leligion (1) 
t IS not nieie cosmopolitanism Humanity is 
made up of families and nations. F'or the gieat 
mass of men and women — indeed, for all in many 
relations of their lives — it must bo seivod tinougli 
seivice to family and eountiy, to kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen. Humanity is strength- 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, unt 
by each nation in its free development bunging to 
the common service of mankind the special apti- 
tudes and resources which it hoe developed. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family ailec- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality ; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in domina- 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regaid the earlier 
lelifnons as bad and false. They are such approxi- 
matioriB to the truth as were possible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 

[ theii continued existence, where they still exist, 

I show that they answer to ceitain human needs; 
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and, BO far as they fultil a necessary function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They weie 
centres of nnity to their adlierents, even when 
their rivalry made for disunion. Thus Positivists 
honour the great teachers of all religions and gladly 
accept what is jiernianent in their work — e.y., the 
separation of spiritual from temiioral powei under 
the niedifcval Church. Put tney also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Diderot and 
Condoicet, who, though they failed justly to 
appieciate the past, made ready the way for 
the future ( 3 ) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self-immolation or with purposeless self-dcnial. 
Pleasuie is not an evil, except where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to otlieis. 
To live for otheis implies the maintenance of 
our full ^weis of service, including physical 
health ana cheeifnlne>,s of temper. Aseeticisni, 
save as tiainmg for seivice, is alien to the Religion 
of Humanity. 

Comte has been blamed for neglect of episte- 
mology and foiinal logic The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their application. As to the former, 
the validity of scientihc methods and the underlying 
assumjitioiis of science were in his view sufiici- 
ently established by the success of modern science 
and the continual extension of its sphere. The 
unifonuity of natuie, the reign of natural law, 
the relativity of knowledge, the distinction be- 
tween subjective and objective derived from Kant, 
were accepted as postulates of scientilic investiga- 
tion He did, liowevei, formulate under tlie 
designation The Fint Philosophy a senes of general 
principles oi laws on which the abstract sciences 
rest, Hypotlieses, fai fiom being coudeiiined, 
were hola to he legitimate provuied they were 
verifiable Witliout the use of hypothesis scientific 
discovery i.s impossible. Knowlouge was not to l>e 
pursued for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 

‘Know in onJer to /oresee, and foresee in order to provide' 
(I’oUttque positive, i , table tacin(f p 726) 

As to those ultimate piohlems which occupied so 
large a space in man’s early speculations, Corato 
considered them in.soluhle. The absoluU* is out of 
icach of man’s lelative powers We can postulate 
benevolence of his iinnicdiate environment and the 
law’s that eontiol his destiny only m so far as they 
have allowed Iliiinanity to arise and develop To 
that extent the earth and the w hole body of natmal 
laws — ‘le grand milieu,’ in Comte’s expiessum — 
were rightly venerated by mankind, but only as a 
consequence of their lelation to Humanity. The 
old cosmogonies made man the objective centre of 
the univeise Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivism all knowledge is v’levv ed 
m its relation to man, and human knowledge is 
considered adequate for all human needs. At tlio 
same time Comte was not purely intellectualist. 
He recognizcil the effect of practical life and feel- 
ing on thought He took all sides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims even in scientific inquny. 

* The Intellect should alwaj s be the servant of the Heart, 
never its slave’ (U Oential Ftrie q/ PomUBtsm, Eng tr », 
original title page) 

To the positive jdiilosophy corresponds a positive 
education, replacing instruction in letters by a 
tiaining in science and a knowledge of realities 
Corate divided the education of Hie young into 
three phases. Till seven yeais of age the child 
would remain entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising his powers, but in an informal 
way, and not even being taught to lead Fiom 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his education would lie mainly artistic 
He would sing and draw, and becomt acquainted 
with thq literature of his own country, and possibly 


I towards the end of the period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte hoped that event- 
ually mothers who had alieady received a positiv- 
ist education w’ould be capable of teaching then 
children during the second, as well as the first, 
period, but for the present he recognized that this 
would be impoasible. Finally, in the third stage, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth, wdiile 
engaged in preparing for the active work of his 
life — in general as apprentice— would follow courses 
on all xiie seven abstract sciences, from mathe- 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
duiirig the fiist two years, on one evening during 
the last five. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
they would have only one evening a week through- 
out. For such classes to be laigely attended, they 
would obviously have to fulfil certain conditions 
( 1 ) The houis of labour would have to he shoit. 
Comte hoped that the houis even of adults would 
ultimately be reduced to thirty-five a week. ( 2 ) 
The study of each science must oe limited. Tliere 
was to be no question of training the boys and 
girls to he teachers of mathematics or chemists or 
surgeons. For such profe.ssional instruction there 
would be special institutions The general courses 
would be open to all and would liave to recog- 
nize two limitations. They must be suflScient only 
(rtf) to give the student a grasp of scientific method, 
of the scientific way of looking at the woild, and 
(h) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Each science would be pursued— till the la.st was 
leached— in order to understand its method and 
have a firm basis foi later studies. ( 3 ) The couise 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
bo infused with a social purpose. The teachers, 
therefore, were to be men of pliilosophic outlook — 
Comte leferred to them as a philosophical priest- 
hood— who, while their chief business would be 
teaching, would also form a spiutual power, intei- 
iiationaT os science is, and independent of political 
l^uties, who, as they would renounce all temporal 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in i ela- 
tion to pnltlic artairs 

Many other institutions w’ero .suggested by 
Comte. Of these it is i)08.sible here to deseiibe 
only the Positivi'^t Library and the Positiiist 
Calendai a 

The Positivist Libiaiy foi the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury wa.s a selection of books made by Comte, 

‘ with the view of guiding the moio thoughtful 
minds among the people in their choice of books 
for constant use.’ it is divided into four sections ; 
poetry and fiction, soionce, history, and philosophy 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
naturally the most permanent interest, the one 
containing the great masterpieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and riKschylus to Goethe 
and Walter Scott, the other, not only^ the sacicd 
hooks of Hebrew, Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the Qur’an, with St. Augustine, St. Bernaid, 
Thomas Kerapis, and Bossuet, but the great 
philosophers, from Aristotle, through Bacon and 
Dc.scartes, to Diderot, Condorcet, and Corate. The 
collection w'as puiely provisional and intended only 
for the West It includes only those religious 
writings tl at have directly affected Western civiK 
izatiou ; it excludes the great epics of India. This 
is 111 the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names of 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster as well as those 
of Moses, Isaiah, and Muhammad. The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
phase m human development ; theocratic civiliza- 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science, military 
ci^^ilization, Catholicism, feudalism, modern epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, statesman- 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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twenty-eight d^s. At the head of each month is 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare foi the 
three months of poetry, Aristotle and Descaites 
for tlie two of philosophy, Julius Ciesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Other types preside over each 
veek, while everyday lecalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some dtises for leap-years. The 
whole forms a wonderful picture of European pro- 

g ess from the dawn of history to the Frencli 
evolution. It is professedly a record of construc- 
tion rathei than destiiiction ; except in flie first 
month It deals almost entirely with the West ; it 
is tern poi ary, save as a histoiical sketch, and even 
historical values change On the other hand, the 
Abstiact (’’alendar is general and permanent. In 
this the fiist month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next live to family and industrial relationships, 
then three to the preparatory historic phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the 
last four to the normal functions — the moi al pro- 
vidence of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industiial leadeis, and the general provi- 
dence of the prolctai late. Both Calendars end with 
an additional day not included in any month— a 
day dedicated to no paiticular individual but to 
‘all the dead,’ .since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or degradeil, has done 
some useful oi even honourable actions In leap- 
year one day more lias to be added, and this is 
devoted to a geneial eommemoration of those illus- 
tiious women w-ho, under exceptional cucuin- 
stances, have, like Joan of Aic, passed beyond the 
spheie of woman’s ordinary duties Undei tlie in- 
fluence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
tliought the numher of such women would inciease 
in the futuie, but that the gieat mass of women 
would still devote themselves to the indispensable 
duties of the home, and lemain the moral piovi- 
d(>nee of Humanity. The lirst day of the Iirst mouth 
of the year w'as assigned as the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com- 
memoration of the individuals who compose the 
humrn lace, but as the day of that great human 
organism con'-idered as a whole and built up by 
the convergent elloits of all geiieintions Comte 
also instituted a senes of nine social sacraments 
‘consecrating all the successive phases of private 
life by connecting each with public life’ (2'Ae 
Catechism of Positive Eehgwn, Eng tr.*, p. 90). 

4 . Spread of positivism. — Cornte founded the 
Positivist Society of Pans in 1848. His philosophy 
was s]>read Irom an independent standpoint in 
England by John Stuart Mill, George Henry 
Lew es, and ilairict Martinean Later a Positivist 
Society was founded in London by Richard Con- 
gieve, E. S. Beesly, J. H. Budges, Fredenc 
Ilanihon, and Heniy Crompton. They conceincd 
themselves not only with the i>hilosophic but also 
with the religious side of his teaching and with the 

S iactical application of po.sitivism to public aflairs. 

elieving w ith Comte that ‘ the proletariate class 
is not, piopcrly speaking, a class at all, but con- 
stitutes the body of society ’ {A General View oj 
positivism, Eng Ir j) 147), and that trade union- 
ism H a pow eriul instrument for the emancipation 
of the w'oikeis, the English positivists were foie- 
most in the agitation tor the strengthening and 
legal recognition of the Unions. Believing that 
politics should be buhoidinate to moral consideia- 
tioiis, they have actively opposed all scheme.s of 
aggressive imperialism, whether on the part of 
their own er on that of other countiies, and the^ 
protested in 1871 against the disniemherment of 
France. Recognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undiflei entiated aggregate, hut in a con 8 cnsu% 
of free nations, they have supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 


control their own internal aflairs and develop in 
their own way. The term ‘Comtist’ was reiuuli 
ated by Comte, and has not been accepted by 
positivists, as it misinterprets the relationship 
oetween that great teacher and those who have 
carried on the positivist movement and propagated 
the Ileligion of Humanity since his death ro"!- 
tivism being founded on science and on scieutihc 
philosophy, its doctrine and practice must be 
adapted to the now truth that results from scien- 
tihc development. It is a .synthesis, but not a 
closed and rigid synthe,sis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an expanding synthesis, in which all 
new developments of science must find their place 
The positive philosophy neither liegan nor endeii 
with Comte, though it was undci the inspiration 
of his genius that positivism teased to he purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
hut also the feelings and activity of man 

At present there exist an International Positivist 
Society with its seat in Pans, of winch Emile 
Coira is president, and local Positivist Societies 
(some of which are attached to the International 
Society and some independent) in many places— 
notably in London and Liverpool, and in seveial 
parts of Latin America, with scatteied groups or 
individuals in almost every countiy. Among dis- 
tinguished adheients in the past 01 present may 
be mentioned, in addition to tlie English positivists 
named above, in France Pieiie Latfitte, who suc- 
ceeded Comte, aud had among his discijiles many 
of the foundeis of the Third Fiench Republic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram m Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botelho de 
Magaelens, founder of the Brazilian Republic, 
Theophilo Braga, chief of the provisional govein- 
ment and second President of the Poitugiiese 
Republic, Ahmed lilza, speaker of the liist Tuikish 
Parliament aftei the Revulutioii, and Dwarka 
Nath Mittcr, fust Indian Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta La Revue positiviUe intemationah , 
published Bi.\ times a year at Pans, is the organ of 
the central body The Positivist Review is published 
monthly in London 

4 . Principles, — The English Positivist Committee 
(The Church of Humanity, 19 Chapel Stieeb, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W C ) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Religion of 
Humanity ’ 

*A« the iKHimts of human loveand duly extend from family 
to country, from country to all races and peoples, as science 
develops till It embraces the laws of the world and of life, of 
Man and Society, Humanity bceoniea recognised as an oryaiiic 
wliole, whu h has existed throu;fh the aj^es and has eonlimiall^ 
(rrovvn 111 knowledge and unity The old religions are seen to be 
worthj of honour so far as they foreshadowed this unite , as 
they inspired love and service, tne pursuit of social aims, and 
the advance In light* ousntss and kiiovvle<lge The Keligion of 
Humanity attains these ends more com))letely and more 
dnectly, font has grown out of the whole i«sl of Man, it is 
inspired by human lov e , it is based sol<-ly on human s* lence , it 
has human service os its highest aim U gives us a cntei ion of 
dutj and a test of progioss In the piesence of onr duty 10 
Humanity, all lesser duties And their true place and meaning 
We ('an recomile faiiiih affection and private friendship with 
public endeavour, devotion to country with love of all mankind 

The Ueligionol Iltininiiily does not destroy the older religions, 
it fulfils their highest aims It does not weaken family ties , it 
purifies and consecrates them It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; it honours each nation, however small 01 priinitiv e, 
as a necessary element of a guater whole- an element more 
glorious 08 in its free dcvelopmeiil it brings its 8 (>ccial gifts fo 
the general service and the common task It does not disregard 
physical and material well-being , but it sulinrdi nates them to 
tlie social and moral pouit of view, considering human happi 
ness of greater importance than the accumulation of vveaUh, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any section This religion is based on the positive philosophy 
which includes in its scope the social organisation, the historic 
filiation of the ages, and the conduct of Man in Sotietj, and it 
involves full liberty of speech and teaching for all Humanity 
and science, love and knowledge, ore alike necessarv to right 
action. Itispiredihy the one, and enlightened by the other, we 
go forward m the great work of human service’ (Leaflet, p 
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The Committee invites the adhesion of * all those 
who wish to see life inspired by a human religion, 
guided by a philosophy founded on science and 
directed to the service of Man ’ (ib. p. 2). 

LlTKaATUa*.— i Phecursqhs of comts is TUK J7TH akd 
18TH CKSTOKISS. — F. Bacon, Novum Orgunum (under 
title, InaiauraUo Magna), London, 1620; R Descartes, 
Discount d« la M^thode, Lej’den, 1687, Enjj tr , London, 1640 , 
T Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1661 , G Vico, Seienza Nuova, 
Naples, 1726, Fr tr , Paris, 1836 , D Hume, TreeUue of 
Human Nature, Ijondon, 1789, Four Dissertations, the first 
being The Natural Hist of lielujion, do 1767 ; C. de S 
Montesquieu, De fEiijirit des lots, Geneva, 1748, Ena. tr.'-*, 
London, 1762 , J. G von Herder, Jdeen zur Phtlosophie der 
Gesch der Menschheit, Riga and Leipzig, 1784-01, Eng tr , 
London, 1900 ; I Kant, Werkt, Ijeipsig, 1838-39, esp Politisehe 
Heinur^en, K6nig‘<l)erg, 1794, Eng tr , London, 1798, M J 
A N (Jondorcet, Ftrjuuiss d’un tableau htstonque de Vespnt 
Aumain, Paris, 1706, Eng tr , London, 1796 For relations of 
positivism to 18th cent thought cf John Morley, Diderot and 
the Enegelopoedtsts, London, 1878 
ii WoRkH BY Avnvt,TE Co U rF — Essays contributed to 
V arious periodicals, 1810-28, coIle< ted as Opuscules de Philosophie 
sonule, in appendix to the PoltUque, Eng tr , Eatly Essays on 
Social PhUosnphyl, London, 1911, Cuurs de philosophie positive, 6 
\ ols , Paris, 1830-42, Enu: tr , much coniionseil, by Harriet Mar- 
tineau'*, London, 1806 (the first twovlis have been tr as The 
Fundamental Pnnnples of the Positive Philosophy, Loudon, 
1905), Traitt SUmentaire de gi<i>mi‘tiie analytique, Pans, 1843, 
Traitf phtlosophique d’astronomie populatre, do 1844 (preiimi- 
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Introductory (E N Fallaizf), p 12‘2, 
American.— See Com.munion with Deity 
(A merican). 

Chinese. — See Taols.m, 

Greek and Roman (A. C Pkabson), p, 127. 

Indian (W, Crooke), p IMO 

POSSESSION (Introdm toiy and Piiinitive). — 
The belief that supernatuial powers, 8]uritual or 
divine, may become embodied m man, either pei- 
manentlv oi tempoiaiily, is found at all .stages of 
human development and has had a profound effect 
on the history of leligious Indief. Possession, a 
temporal y einbodiiiicnt of an inllucnce or spiiit 
alien to the subject, is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
vvaw officially recognized in the early Christian 
Chmch ; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modem revivalism. Abnormal physical and psy- 
chical manifehtations are regarded as evidence of 
the piesence of a deity or spirit, good oi evil, and 
every noid and action of the subject are held to 
be outside Ins or her control and to proceed solely 
from the indwelling pow'er The primitive mind 
has been quick to seize the advantage of the sup- 
posed presence of a supernatural being m Older to 
influence or ascertain tlie futuie course of events, 
and this in one form or another lias persisted 
throughout the religious and spiiitual history of 
mankind. And, since those who are, oi have 
been, under the influence of possession are re- 
garded as oracles, prophets, magicians, and 
(In iners, it has folhnvcd that, where the physical 
and mental pecuhaiities which are legaided as 
signs of the spintual influence aie not present 
from natural causes, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. Possession in jinimtivo 
custom may, theiefore, be distinguished os being 
either involuntary or voluntary. This distinction, 
though not clearly present to the piimitive mind, 
IS nevertheless real, 

I. Orig(in of belief. — The spiritual theory of the 
universe, which is the basis of primitive inode.s of 
thought and ascribes pow'ers and abLnbntes w’hich 
wouIdiDow be regarded as supernatural^ to every 


SSION. 

i apanese (M. Kkvon), p. 131, 
fluslim. — See ‘Semitic and Chiistian,’ 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. B.4 .bton), p 133. 
Slavic.— See Demons and Spirits (Slavic) 
Teutonic.— See De.mons and Spiriis ('feu- 
tonic). 

man or woman, might be held adequate to .account 
for the nature of tJie belief It is clear, liowevei, 
that, while this attitude of the primitive mind lias 
suggested its general form, its inteiest ventres in 
what is abnonnal in the phenomena. I'he con- 
stant association of possession with patliological 
states of mind and body indicates that as a theory 
it IS an attempt to explain tJie existence of epi- 
leptics, neurotics, perverts, and those who are 
subject to other forms of mental diseases. It is 
particulaily significant that it is precisely in those 
aieas in which wliat is known as ‘arctic hysteiia’ 
IS prevalent, and especially in Sibeiia, that the 
mediumistic side of the sliaman’s functions aie 
most prominent and most constantly in request. 

2 . Description of phenomena.- The inteiesting 
physical and psychical iihenomona of possession as 
uesciibed botli in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
Tlie subject, liaving attained by means of some 
stimulus or other a state of intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shuerings and 
shakings of tho body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become w'ild and exciteil. 

An ac(K>unt of a case of possession in the Sandwich Islands 
savs that the priest who was the subject worked himself up to 
the highest pit(>h of frenzy, the limbs seemed convulsed, the 
bod\ sw'elled, the countenance became terrific and the features 
distorted, the e^es wild and strained While in this state, bo 
rolled on the earth, foaming at the mouth as if labouriiif; under 
the influence of the divinity The wall of the gods was then 
revealed in shrill cries, in violent and often indistinct sounds 
When the response of the oracle had been given, the violent 
paroxvsra gradually subsided and comparative composure 
ensued (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches-, London, 1832-30, i 
S72-376) This account may well be compared with that glv en 
by Vergil . 

‘ subito non vultus, non color unus, 

^ Non coniptae mansere comae , sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie lera corda tument , nmjorquo videri, 

Nec mortale sonans , affiata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei ’ {Jin vi 47-61) 
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The exclamations, the cry * Apollo,’ and the disjointed utter 
ances with which Cassandra In the Agmnemvfm beKins to 
prophesy under the influence of the ^od (^sch Agam 1072 f) 
m like manner find a parallel m the description of possession 
among primitive races In the Vedda ceremony the shaman 
cries 'An, Ah,’ as the yaka enters into itosscssion of him and 
when it leaves , in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the god 
announced his name with the 'object’s voice pt 1 , The 
Jfofltc Art, London, 1911, i 378, quoting L. Fison) 

Tide gradual cessation of the paroxysm is n(^ universal. 
Among the Veddas the termination of possossionnakes place 
suddenly after a crucial act in the pantomiine of which the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls back exhaiuted into 
the arms of his supporters In a careful study of tne pheno- 
mena in the Vedda shaman Sehginann says that, although the 
performer can co-ordinate his movements, he has only a general 
idea of what he is doing and is more or less in an automatic 
condition in which he goes through ail the emotional move- 
ments of the dance correctly and In the proper order. He acts 
without complete volitional consciousness Tlie shamans them- 
selves said that both at the beginning and at the end of the 
performance they were seized with vertigo and nausea One 
said that he heard booming noises in his ears Mhtn the spirits 
left imri Apparently the determiiiing factois are a profound 
belief in the realit> of possession and a suIk onseiuus attitude 
of expo tam y It appears to he clear tliat the possession of 
the hi slanders Is non volitional A Sinhalese ‘deul-dancer’ 
appeared to suffer consulera hie pain, or at any rate incon- 
venience, although he did not » ish to he, and had taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed At the end of the dance the 
performer seems to he genuinely tired The Veddas show no 
particular indications of a neurotic or bjsteiual tendency 
(C Q and B Z Seliginaiin, The V’eddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp 180, 184 f , 200 ft ) 

3 . Possession and disease. — Allhou{,di the 
primitive theory of possession does not discrimi- 
nate between the cause of cases winch aie patlio- 
logical and those in winch an abnoiinal state is 
the result of the more or less volantaiy action of 
tlie subject, both alike being attiibuted to the 
luesence of spirits, in practice a distinction i« made 
between an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the ceiemonial observance of iites to summon 
spnits to mateiialize for a special pur^se 

Forms of possession wlncli, in the light of this 
ilihtinction, might bo classed in the foirner cate- 
goiy, would include such as are explained as 
aiisingfroin neglect of what is fitting in lespect 
of, oroy way of oflenngs to, a spnit 

\mfmg the Lushel of India, on the occasion of the tribal 
feasts, rlio spit Its of Hie dead arc believed to ho present and it 
18 usu.’ to place olferings of food for them in the taves of tlic 
liouses If it should happen that a giil wlio has rt‘< entli lost 
her iiiotlier should fall in a hunt, it is taken as a case of posses- 
sion , ‘ the dead has taken her place ’ Tins is a sign that the 
spirit IS not satisfied with the costume and ornaments with 
winch she w'as decked on the occasion of the funeral In order 
tliat the giri may be relieved and the spirit appeased, her 
clothes, 01 nainents, etc , are placed on that part of the floor 
where the body laj and one of lier old uettn oats and cloths is 
burnt in the forge (J Shakespcaie, Tne Lttshti Kuki Clans, 
London, 1912, p 0f>) 

Possession may follow some act of impiety. 

It IS recorded that a Javanese coolie in the Malay Peninsula 
who cut down a tree known to be tenanted by a hantu (spirit) 
was seized by something rosenibbng an epileptic fit, which was 
regarded by the Malays as possession No Malay would cut 
dow n a tree known as the abode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the exmrse of an exorcism conducted by the medicine- 
man (O. O Blagdcn, quoted by W W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, p 64f ). 

Near lelatives appear to be peculiarly suscep- 
tible to attacks by spirits of the deceased, as in tlio 
Lushei case of inotner and daughter cited above. 
In other cases, as, e.g., among tlie Akikiiyu, who 
believe diseases to be caused oy n’gdma (spirits of 
the deail), tbeie is peculiar danger for the relatives 

The n'gdma haunt especially the place of the man’s death 
and, if he has been an evil liver, his spirit does as much harm 
as possible, in particular by taking possession of people when- 
ever he has an opportunity In such cases the inedicme-nian 
is called in to interpret the spirit’s desire. If it is not satisfied, 
It will torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. S. and K Boutledge, W’da a Prehustoric People, London, 
1910, p 240 f) 

Possession and causing madness are here specifie 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, but 
among the primitive theories of disease causation 
by spirits xvho enter into 01 torment the patient 
holds a prominent place, Tlie therapeutic mea- 
sures of the medicine-man, in so far as they are 


not puiely materialistic, like the exti action of u 
bone or pebble, are largely directed towards dn\- 
ing out or propitiating the demons or sinnts re- 
sponsible for tlie disease (sec art. Shamanism) 
It also finds expiession in the customs of driving 
out disease-Bpints at special festivals, of sending 
them away in boats, oi of diverting them to a 
scapegoat. 

It IS, however, to the more violent and abnoinial 
forms of disease in paiticular that the theoiy of 
pos.scssion 18 applied. 

The Bathonga hold that possession in the form In whitli it is 
recogiii/ed among them is laused In the spirita of the deail, 
not, bo it noted, spirits of tlieir own dead, but Zulu or Ba- 
njao spirits It occurs chiefly among those who travel outside 
Tiionga boundaries. The attacks are not 1 nnflned to the time 
of their absence from their own country , thev maj firing ijack 
tlie infeition with them, and, indtoi, though now less fre 
qiiently than foriiierb, at tunes the disease has assiimed tin 
proportions of an epidemic The prelinnnarj iiiptoiiis arc a 
nervous crisis, j>ersistent pain in cliest, Inctough, extraonlumrv 
pawning, and emat lation If, after consultation of the divina- 
tory bones, the niedii inc-man decides that the patient is pos- 
sessed, the spirit is exoii i/td In tlie course of tlie clabor.ite 
series of ceicmomes which follows the patient in t 
dtclares the name of the spirit which possessis him, sptaKing 
ill Zulu or Njao even if he has no previous anpiaint ini e with 
the language Ihe spirits arc apiieased by the otfeiing of n 
goat When the throat of the goat is cut, the patient sucks 
blood from the cut until bis stomoi'ii is full and is then lorn 
away from the can ass bv the bvhtanders He is given drugs 
will* h act os ail emetic and the spirit m declartd to have left 
hiin Ac the end of the f cii iiiony whuh < lo-ts the ritcs, and 
after a probatioiiar> pt not! of a year, the possissed are rcg.irdetl 
as fully initiated niedii iin men and are distinguished bj while 
beads woven into their hair (H A Junod, Life of aS African 
Tube, London, 1918 , 11 4!(SfT) Amo ig tlu Zulu, where pos 
session occurs in a very similar form and v ith almost identu d 
BMiiptoms, it is ascribed to the aucLstial spirits {amati'injii) , 
from some it departs of its own aetoni, others have tlie ghoit 
laid, while in other cases the disease i-, allowed to take its own 
couise and they become diviners (H ( allaway. Religions m 
0 / the Amazulu, London, 1870, pp !'>), 289, etc ) 

The niagico-meUical theories of the Malays which are Instd 
upon the idea of ‘misihicfs’ are peculiarlv iiislruttivt is 
illustrations of this side of the possession theorv As an 
example may be cited the form of treatment whu'h aims at 
inducing the disease to pass along a parti-coloured thread fiom 
the patient to small dough figures of birds, beasts, and lislus 
(Skeat, p 432 f) 

In Borneo the pagan tribes regaid inndiiien as possessed liv 
some (oh (spirit), while the Melanaiis extend Uiis theoiv to 
other forma of sicknebs hxoicisvn for possession is practised 
by all the pagan tnhee, leant freqiieiitij among the Kajans, 
most elalioratelj among the Klemuntan The dilTerniL forms 
of dementia are asv’rib^ to different devils They are said to 
be ghosts with red ejes , the amok devil comes from the swamp 
and is different from the suicide devil, both being dislini t 
from the devils which cause simple luniu> ((’ Tloso and V\ 
M< Hougall, /’(iijaH Tribes of Borneo, Loudon, 1912, 11 if, 
46). 

It will not be necessary to entei more fully into 
this Hide of the subject here, on xvlnch tuithei 
infoiniation may be found elsexvhere (see aitt 
Dlsease and MEDiriNE, Shamanism) Enough 
has lieen said to indicate that, while possession is 
one of the more iiniioitant thcoiies of disease, it is 
ajiplied especially to tho.se cases in which peculiarly 
violent 01 abnoiinal symptoms are {ilainly to be 
observed 

4. Possession and initiation. — The pathological 
chaiactei of those allcctions xvhich aie legarded by 
jiiimitive peoples as evidence of possession is such 
that tlie synijitoms of the disease or xveaknes-, 
would iccui at moie 01 less freijuent intervals. It 
IS tlierefoie not surprising to hnd that those who 
are subioct to such nervous crises come to be 
legal (led as a class apait— a class of peculiai 
sanctity. This oilers in part an explanation of 
thoonginand power of the medicine-man on one 
side of his functions— -as healei, wonder-vvoikei, 
and piophet. Those who have been in such close 
relation with the spirits are expected to hav e 
.special power over tliem and special knowledge of 
then will (see .T (.1. Fiazer, Tne Belief in Im mot - 
tality, i., London, 1913, p 15). 

The Bathonga who had been exorcized for possession after a 
jieriod of prol^tuv) himself became a medicine man and exor- 
cist (Junod, ii 436f) The Melanau woman who has been 
under the iitfluenco of the toh, when she has undergont,*the full 
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ceremony o( exorcism, becomes a medicine-woman with full 
powers to summon the spuits to assist lier In healing others 
(IIosc-McDougall, il 130) 

In both thcbe cabes the abnormal condition did not 
bring about the automatic inclusion of the subject 
in the class of medicine men and -women. Tlie 
further ceremonies beyond the minimum necessary 
for mere exorcism, as well as the piobationaiy 
year in the Thonga case, suggest that, while the 
actual case of possession had indicated the fitness 
of the subject, some further process was necessary 
before lie or she was legarded as fully quahheif. 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in the 
secret societies, and especially in those of \V. 
Afuca, of wliieli initiation is such an important 
feature, the spiritualistic element which is pio- 
niineiit in certain forms of possession appears to be 
stiongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Pninthve 
Seoet iiocictieft. New Yoik, 1908, p. 174 If., and 
P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other hand, the meie fact of ^xisses- 
sion is sometimes adequate to secuie recognition of 
magical powers. 

Among the Patagonians those who were seised with the fall- 
ing sickness or St \ itua’ dance were at once selected to he 
Horceiers as chosen hy the demons themselves Ct' Falkner, 
Dfscription of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, p 116) In some 
cases tiie power was confined to certain families; among some 
Siberian tribes the office of shaman tended to become hereditary, 
but the siiiiernatural gift was a necessary qualification, and the 
Bhamans also adopted children who appeared suitable to Bucceed 
them, i « those who showed signs of an epileptic or neurotic 
tendency Notwithstanding the prevalence of arctic hystenn, 
it 18 proliable that the qualities necessary for a successful 
shaman were not too common, as not only must he differ from 
the ordinary pntunt in haiing great control over himself 
between the fits, winch occurred only at the ceremonies, but he 
had also to ha\e a strong personality, tact, and knowle<lge to 
control those with whom he came into contact (M A CzapiTcka, 
AbongmeU Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p 109 ff , PC*. l/ondon, 190S, 
11 133, quoting Ueoigi) 

Yot, notwitlistondiiig thcui selection on the 
grounds of special tit ness, whether duo to inherit- 
ance oi as manifested m tlio susceptibility to 
posbession, tlie shamans, after a call which usually 
follows an acute nervous crisis, have to undergo a 
eiiod of prepaiation varying from tribe to tiilie, 
ut which in the case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of iiutialion. 

On tlie other hand, even wheio a piedisposition 
or the actual symptoms of pievious disease W'eie 
not a condition ot becoming a priest, diviner, oi 
soothsayer, the novitiate often imposed conditions 
which coulil not fail to lead to an abnormal or 
unhealthy frame of mind. 

The prolmtionaiy pi ruxl-- rccjuired from the aspiiant to the 
profession of the iiiedicim -man among the N. American trilics 
not infreijuentlv included long fasts and periods of solitude 
upent in the mountains, dui mg which tlie no%ice saw visions, 
dreamed dreams, and entered into relation with spirits, while 
the immednite followers of the niedicine-inen in periodic seclu- 
sion in the wowls often inflict njion themselves mutilations and 
injuries which suggest the influence of hysteria (O. Ilill-Tout, 
Bntmh JSorth A uu nca, i , The Far Went, Ixmdon, 1907, p 174 1 , 
NR, San Fraiicisui, lb«2-83, i 170 f , ‘202, 284, 777, etc ) Among 
the Cliukchi, Koryak, and Gilyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion in the forests, not only did the shamans learn and 
practise tlieir professional arts — singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and playing the diiim-but they endured Jiardshijw of cold, 
hunger, and solitude which could not but intensify their 
natural predisposition towards hysteria (Ctaplicka, p 178 f ) 
These facts aiijiear to lend support to the view 
that possos.sion voliintaiily induced was not 
entirely impostuie, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would lie recruited from 
neurotic and mentally weak members of the com- 
munity who, having a natural predisposition to 
instability, would be peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of excitement and auto-suggestion 
In view of the sanctity of the chief and king and 
the close connexion of these offices with that of 
iriest and modicine-man, it is not sui prising to 
ind that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may be made idanifest in the 
person of the ruler or leader of a community. 


In the Sandwich Islands the god spoke through the king 
(Kills, loc. eit ) In Mj! the god could be approached only 
through the nicdiiitn of the priest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under the influence of divine posseseion, but the 
offices ot priest and chief were combined If, however, the 
chief was of high rank, it was considered derogatory to his 
dignity that he should become possessed (B. Thomson, Fijians, 
London, 1908, ^ 169) ^ * 

5. The spirit helper. — As a result of the seclusion 
which foirns pait of the novitiate both in Sibeiia 
and in N. America, tlie shaman acquires a familiar 
spirit qr hel^r which usually appears to him in 
the form of some animal. Wnen he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by the intermediation 
of this helper that he comes into relation with the 
spirit woild. 

In the Siberian stance, the shaman being a skilled ventrilo- 
quist, the voices of the spirits cxmie from all sides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling The spirits speak with their ow n 
voices, unless they happen to be wolf, fox, or raven, which can 
speak in the language of man. Sometimes the shaman himself 
does not understand the language, it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Yukaghir, and it may have to be translated 
for the benefit of Russtanised shamans One Tungus shaman 
iiaxing Koryak ^ints, they spoke through him in that tongue 
The Asiatic Eskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the Eskimos ot Alaska and Eastern N America On the other 
hand, a Chukchi shamaness, while in a state of possession, in 
which she produced small pebbles from a laiger pebble with no 
apparent change in the latter, by wringing it with her hands, 
was unable to answer questions except by signs, because, it 
was said, she bad temporarily lost the knowledge of her own 
language (Czapheka, pp 231, 283). 

6. Voluntary possession. — The theory of posses- 
sion 18 not applied solely to those intermittent 
manifestations of abnormality to which it owes its 
orif'in. It could hardly be expected that those 
who are subject to attacKs should not take advan- 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
and terror aioused by their supposed relation to 
the spirit world. But, as a crisis of their disease 
cannot be relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may be sought or their assist- 
ance invoked by the oidinary member ot the com- 
muiuty, possession is superinduced voluntarily 
by an aitificial stimulus. The fact that m the 
majoi ity of cases possession is not a morbid state 
due to puiely iiatuial causes, but is artificially 
induced, as well as the comparative certainty and 
lacility with winch the state of exaltation is 
attained, bus caused question to be raised as to 
the genuine character of the manifestations and 
the lionesty of the performers. When the peculiar 
temperament of the perfoiniers is taken into 
account, hou’ever, there can be little doubt that, 
notwithstanding impostuie in details, the seizure 
IS genuine and the perfoimor lunifielf often believes 
to a gieat extent in the reality of his powers 
Many writers concur in aseribing a peculiar cast of 
countenance to the mediciuc-man as distinct from 
otlier members of his tribe. There is often said to 
be an appearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expression of the eyes. More 
probably it is due to a highly -stiung or neuiotic 
tempeianient (see especially writers quoted in 
Czaplicka, loc. ctt.). 

Vaiious means are employed to sunei induce the 
state of possession. These are usually of such a 
character as might be expected to set up a state 
of automatism m the chief actor, and, where 
possession is not confined to the central figure, to 
stir up a sympathetic state of excitement in the 
bystanders. Usually some form of action with a 
strong lUytbmic appeal is a prominent feature m 
the preliminary ceremonies. 

The Vedda form of poBsession Is preceded by a dance in which 
the shaman, while uttering invocations to the spirits, circles 
round the offeiings, the dance increases in speed until the 
^izure takes place In one dance in which there were two 
principal performers the second joined in when the first, who 
had already become possessed, waved a cloth in front of him 
This cloth was the vehicle by which the spirit was supposed to 
U ve entered the first dancer, and presumably by the action of 
waving the cloth in front of the second it was also transmitted 
to him (C. G. and B Z Sellgniann, p. 280) In Borneo the 
Kayan medinne-wonien, in the course of the exorcism of the 
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evil spirit for the cure of disease, whirl round until they fall in 
a faint (Hose-McDoufrall, ii 1 13) 

Among all the Siberian tribes the most iiii)x)rtant part of the 
shaman's outfit Is the magic drum, on which he beats at first 
softly and then louder and louder as his excitement increases 
The shamans of-the Ohukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo sing while 
beating the drum, and responfos are given by an answering 
chorus consisting In the former gase of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman’s family (Ozaplicka, p 230 f ) The 
Samo^ ed shaman holds in one hand two arrows, from the points 
of which hang two belli, and in the other a mystic staff, with 
which he beats the bells rhythmically as he sings (ih p 239) 
In the course of the Bathonga ceremony for exori\|fdng the 
spirit of |K)sses8ion — a ceremony which consisted chiefly of an 
orgy of noise mode by drums, rattles, etc , round the subject, 
sometimes for os long a period as a fortnight — the patient com- 
poses a song, usually In Zulu, by the repetition of which snbse 
quontly he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex- 
citation This is his special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged me<licme man, 
he exercises his powers One peculiarity connected with this 
song is that it is invariably coiiiiKised in Zulu or Njao, even 
though the subject is unacquainted with these languages In 
Fiji the priest appears to set up a state of auto hypnosis Me 
takes in nis hand, and gazes flxedlv at, a whale's tooth until he 
begins to tremble with a violent muscular action and to sob 
(Thomson, p 160) The Yakut shaman also in the preliuunaiy 
performance gazes fixedly on some point in the darkened room, 
usually the fire The pociilfar effect of suggestion is indicated 
in this case by the artificial hiccough which the shaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the complete 
silence Of a darkened room before he begins to beat his arum 
(W SleroBzewski, quoted In Czaplloka, p 23&) 

The action of othei means employed is moie 
obvious Intoxicants of vaiious kinds aic used 

In Mangain before giving oracles the priests drank an intoxi 
eating liquor (W Vf. Gill, Sfythii and Sonqx/rotn the S Pacific, 
Iiomion, 1876, p 76) In Bah incense was uiiialed by the seer 
or he was surrounded by a hand of singing men and women 
(F A Liofriiick, quoted in GIP, pt I , The Ma<jxe Art, i 379) 
Smoke from the foliage of a sacied tiee or plant 
was sometimes used 

Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled her 
head with a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of the sacred 
cedar until seized with convulsions ( J. Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, p 97) The priestess of Apollo 
ate and was fumlMted w’lth laurel, while tne Bacchanals ate 
ivy (Plut tiiicrst Rom 112X In Uganda tobacco was smoked 
(J lloscoe, * Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,' j/id / xxxii [1902142) Chukchi and Tungiis shamans 
smoked pipes containmg narcotic tobacco , the Yakuts also 
smoked, swallowing the smoke (Ozaplicka, pp 230, 234) In 
Madura the medium inhaled incense as siie sat on a tnpod 
(GB9, 't I, The Magic AH, i SS4) 

A repulsive but not uncommon method of ex- 
citation was to suck or drink the Mood of a 
.sacrificial victim. 

Among the Kuruvikkkrans of 8 India the goddess bah 
descends on the pnest after he has sucked blood from a goat 
of which the throat has been cut (E Thurston, Cnutes and 
Tribes oj S India, Madras, 1909, iv 187) In S Celebes tlu 
priest runs to put his head inside the carcass of a pig which has 
been cut open The impulsive character of this act may be 
compared with the convulsive sucking of the victim’s blood in 
the Bathonga case quoted above (6ri?», pt. i , The Magic Art, i 
382) Analogous examples are to be found in the records of 
antiquity In Rhetra. the religious capital of the W Slavs, the 
pnest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesy belt or 
(F J. Mone, WescA ifss/fetiienfAttTns, Leipzig, 1822, p 188) The 
heathen of Uarrln, although holding iilood unclean and the 
food of demons, chank it in oidei to enter into communion with 
them In ancient Greece dnnklng bulls' bloo<l was both a test 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at dSgira Ui 
Achaia, a preliminary to the descent of the priestess into the 
cave from which she prophesied ((rfi*, pt i , The Magic Art, i 
381 f ) In S. India self mutilation was pait of the rite The 
devil-dancer cuts and lacerates his flesh with a huge whip till 
the blood flows, preijses a torch to his breast, drinks blood from 
his own wouucls and then from the throat of tlie saorifliial 
victim (R Caldwell, ‘On Pemonolatry in 8 India,' JASD i ! 
[1832] 101 ff ) I 

7. Objects to be attained by possession.— (a) 
Oi'acles, divination, and prirphecy — It follows fioin 
the pnirvitive intei pretation of this abnoimal state 
of exaltation as one of possession by a sjunt or by 
a deity that anything said by tlie subject while in 
this state should be regarded as the utteiance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of the success of aw 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is that it 
should be compelled to declare through the mouth 
of the victim either its name, thus giving tSe 
onerator power over it in accordance with a genei- 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or its 


desires (usually a lequest for ollenngs), knowledge 
of which makes it possible foi it to be expelled by 
propitiation. It requires only a slight extension 
of the argujiient tliat these sayings are an expies- 
sion of the will of the gods to transform them into 
a ohaniiel for the revelation of the future. There 
is abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
po8se.ssion to show that tliis is not merely an 
ft priori view, but is in accoi dance with the facts, 
and, even when the state of possession may have 
been induced primarily with anothei object in 
view, advantage has been taken to obtain know- 
ledge of the future through the possessed iienson. 

In the Sandwich Islands it w’as behoved that, when the priest 
had reached the height of his frenzy, he re\ealed the will of the 
gods But it was also held that the god did not leave him 
immediately after his recovery, but (ontinm-d to poMscHs him 
for two or three days longer During tins time, when he wore 
a cloth of a peculiar kind in ordi r to mark his abnormal 
condition, all his acts were regarded as those of the geni, and 
the greatest attention was paid to his expressions and his whole 
deportment (Ellis, 1 372-375) 

When it is believed that these manifestations ol 
the deity or of spirits are not such involuntary 
sei/uies as may occur at any time or to any peison, 
but are .subject to what to the s-avage mind must 
appe.ir to be certain rules or natural Jaws, in that 
they can be sujiet induced by magical fornmhe or 
magical act.s, or in virtue of magical powers inherent 
in certain individuals, the cuviom aiises of peifoim- 
mg these actions 01 resorting to those individuals 
vvhenevei it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future Those who are subject to i>osspssion by 
enteruig voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies moie 01 less close to tlie‘ 
piieatess of Apollo at Delphi and the Sibyl at 
ChinuB are found in almost eveiy pait of tlie world 

The germ of the projihetic character of possession is to be 
seen in the Veilda dance in honour of the nm yakn, when the 
direction m winch ^ine will be found is iiidic.ated by the 
direction in which the pot of rice falls afttr it has been set 
spinning by the shaman as his last act before he ends his per 
formance In another dance the Bhainan splits a coco nut with 
an aude (ceremonial arrow), if a clean break is made, (he 
animal to be shot will be a female, iiut, if the edge Is lagged, it 
will he a male (C G. and B Z Setiginann, pp 221, 2‘23) in 
lull it was held that, when the [h'i mas had been taken to the 
temple and had been raised to a proper pit< h of exe itenu nt h\ 
tlie incense and the singing of groups of men and women wiio 
suirounded him, his soul left his boav, which w.is then at the 
dis|>o8al of the deity He was regarded as a god and as such 
gave answers to all questions (F A Liefrinck, quoted in Uh'', 
pt 1 , The Magic AH, i 379) 

The belief that the subject .spoke no longer with 
hia own voice but w ith that of the god is supported 
by peculiarities of diction and intonation The 
utteiance may bo intermittent or the quality of 
the voice may be changed. 

The I’atagoman shaman, when he has worked himself into 1 
fri nzy by druinining and ralllmg, sjicaks in a low mournful 
voice (Fidkner, f«c cit ) In the Snndwuh Islands the god gives 
utterance through the priest to shrill cut', and sounds violent 
and indistinct (Ellis, pp 3.')2, 373) In Guinea the fetisli woman 
snorts and gasps and her resixinses are giv en in a shrill vvhisti 
iiig voice (Sftiner, Guinea, p 67, quoted in PO*, p 134 f ) As 
already mentioned, the Silierian shanuiii, bv his skill in ventnlo- 
<|ui8ui, was able to convince his auvlience of (lie presonv e of his 
spirit or spirits bv the cries, appnipn.ite to their supposes! 
uniinal form, which lliev uttered In ttie < ase of those anim.ds 
which spoke with the human voice their uUoraiice was distin- 
guished by a peculiar timbre (Ozaplicka, p 231) 

(b) Propitiation — Thc'^e abnoi inal manifestalioim 
may also be evoked in order to propitiate ‘vpintual 
powers or to enter into commuuion w’lth those 
povveis; or they may oven become an act of 
worship. 

This asjiect of the ’oelvof m verv apparent in the pantomiinc 
dances of the Voddas, w Inch form the most important element m 
their ritual and of which the essential ohji v t is that the sham m, 
the central figure, should become possessed by the spirits invuki li 
The end to oe attained is the material success of the tidic. 
especially success in the matter of food siipplv, by propitiating 
the spirits of the recently dead and those spiiits wlio are sihci- 
ally concerned with hunting, the gntliering of hom v, and the 
like. These da^pes are of the greatest interest, their details 
throw much light on similar dances v Isew licre and on the belief 
1 In possession generally The details of the coroiiwny, and 
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rspecially the eating of the ofleiiiigs after its toriiiinatioii all 
present, point to an attempt thprouglily to unite the spirit In 
a community of inombership with the group and thus to secure 
the exercise of his power to its advantage, the shaman being 
liotli the convener and the vehicle of materialization Tiie 
dances take place around offerings to the pafcu (spirits of the 
dead). The shaman, while dancing and uttering an inioc'ation 
suniinonlrig the spirits, is seized ny the yaka invoked It is 
interesting to note that the spirit cannot enter directly into the 
shaman, but onlv by some vehicle, an aude, swonl, cloth, or 
other object held m his hand,! or the leaies of a bower of 
liranches usually erected near by. The bower is beat<*n and 
stripped when the dance is oi er in order that the spirits may 
not linger in the neighbourhood longer than is thought desirable 
VV hen tlie spirit enters the shaman, his first act is to approve 
the offering , this is bigiiiflod by the shaman bending over the 
))(>\\] III nhicb It IS contained and then springing awa 3 . It is 
expected that the spirit will grant them what they desire out of 
giatitudo. The pantoiiiime dance then begins , the movement 
usually leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
I ollapses ThiscriticalactinadanccdevoCedto Kande Waunija, 
a hunting hero, of which theobject is to secure success in hunting, 
IS the shooting of the samba i deer b> the medicine-man Another 
dance, in which Bambura Yaka is inxoked for success in getting 
V Allis and pigs, staple foods, involves three separate possessions 
of the chief performer, one of each of the personages mentioned 
as helping Hambura to kill the hoar in tho iiunting storv repro' 
sonteil by the action of the dance In each of the dances the 
spirit invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
offerings is appropriate to the end desired, Kande Waunlya (or 
success in hunting, Bambura Yaka for pigs and vams, Pata 
^aka III chililtiirth, Dola Yaka for success in collecting rock 
honey, Raliu Yaku in collecting the honey and in illness One 
of the chief dames is that in honour of the not yaku, the 
recently dead Some of the daiipos, in addition to being in- 
leiirled to secure 8uc< ess in the future, are thanksgivings for 
past fav ours (0. G and B Z Seligmanii, p. 209ff ) 

I’oBsession also forms an element in Malay dames, wliich, 
although now a form of amusement, retain some traces of a 
leligious origin The dance la pi seeded by an irnoiation and 
offering to the spirit of dancing, during wiiuh it is usual for 
tlic performer to lie down, but fii the ' monkey-dance,’ which is 
pel formed h\ a girl of shout ten vears of age, she lies in a 
sM iiiging cradle, is rucked until she Is di/sy, and is fed with salt 
and arecA nut At the end of the luvocation the spirit is 
supposed to tiavo taken possession of tho dancer Soinetinies 
the dancer in the monkey dance is said to perform extraordinary 
ft its cl ( limbing while under tho spirit’s influenci* The child 
Mr,i'led li> name when it Is tune for her to lecovoror, if that 
fads, she is bathed v\ ith coco nut milk At the end of the dances 
nil im ocntion escorts the spirit home In the ‘ spit dance ’ the 
dancer holds two iron spits in hts hand which at a cerUin point 
111 the dame he drives into his arms, where they hang(Skeat, 
pp 463-4117) 

(c) The treatment of disease — As ha.s been stated 
aliove, the imiiiitive theory of disease, in one ot its 
forms, attributes it to the influence o! spirits. 
'I'his beiny the case, it is thought that its cure may 
he (‘fleeted by entering into relation with the spirits 
and ascci taming their will Frequently desire to 
obtain a knowledge of the future is ineiely 
secondaiy. Tlie function of the Sibeiian shaman- 
istic rites of pos'sc.ssion was priinaiily to remove 
disease ; only when this u as accomplished did the 
shaman at tinif's tinii to prophecy. Among the 
Yakuts the gift of projdiccy, however, was letuined 
foi some time aftei the cessation of the rites 
<C/aplicka, p. 237). 

All instructive Instance in which the relation of (lossession to 
Ixilh propitiation nml cure of disease i» illuHlrated is to be 
found in the bo/t cull of the Ilausus of Nigeria uiid Tunis 
The bon are spirits, some of Mubummadan origin, some purely 
pagan, who are regarded as the cause of the various diseases 
Each spirit IS knoun hi name, is responsible for a particular 
disease, and is suiiiiiioned to tlie accoiupaiiiiiicnt of drumming 
and the burning of iin enso bj his or her special song The 

1 It 18 stated that c.irveil bamboos and arrows to be used for 
a similar |>urpose were fouml in the hut of a .Sakai nudicine 
man (W W Sheiitaridl’ O n]niid^n, J’agan Uaces ofthe Malay 
yvmn«/fa, Louden, lOCRl, ii *J'.‘) Jn a Sinhalese dei il-donce 
at (lonagalla, however, while a sword brought the dancer en 
fup^ott with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent pos- 
session by a dangerous spirit (B Z Seiigmann, ‘A Devil 
t’eremonv of the I'easant Sinhalese,’ J HA / xxxvni [1008] 872) 

! Insensibility to pain or invulnerability is a mark of divine 
possession. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the possessed 
person, his body became immaterial and therefore invulnerable, 
and in the dance with swords or pikes which followed no 
weapon could hurt him The S Indian devil-dancer cut and 
lacerated his flesh until the blood flow ed The Siberian shaman 
apparently stabbed himself m the body with a knife in tho course 
of the rite as practised among the Kami hadal Eskimos, Chukchi, 
Jiikaghir, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but close 
observers consider this an effect of siciglit o^hand, at most a 
M latc li b^ing responsible for the blood show ii (Ozaplic^^ia, p 233) 


dancers, both male and female, are * mounted’ by the spirits in 
the great ceremonial dances when offeiings are made In 
addition to these propitiation ceremonies which avert the 
attacks of disease, tne medium may be called into consultation 
in case of an actual illness to make the offerings to appease the 
offended spirit, or for purposes of divination (A J. N Tre 
mcarne. The, Ban ctf the JSort,^ London, n d, [1914], pp. 243 ff , 
28011 ). 

In 8 India and Coylon in tiie course of the devil-dances the 
perfoimorAby becoming possessed enter into relation with the 
demons wno are responsible for cases of illness. It may be 
noted, however, that in some oases tha aim of the performer is 
to avoid possession bv the spint responsible for the disease, 
espectanv if the spirit be very powerful In the Gonagalla cere- 
mony, at the stage when the Eiri Yaka was Invoked, a cock was 
substituted for the dancer as the subject for possession owing 
to the great inalignit} of this spirit (B. Z. Seiigmann, JRAl 
xxwiii. 374). 

In auch dancca aa theae the object of the dancer 
is to cure or to avert disease by appeasing or pio- 
pitiating the spa its responsible, ami m these ctit'ca 
possession is only one ot the means, though it may 
be the most important, by which the goodwill of 
the spirits is secured and made manifest 

In Camiiodia in tho time of an epidemic the villagers will 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to tho 
temple, and then, wlien lie is possessed by the god, ask him to 
ward off the plague from their village (J Moiira, Le Royauinc 
de Oambodffe, Fans, 188.3, i 177) 

But, while in this case and iii other cases— e. <7 , 
the 6 or? quoted above— spiiitual caiusation is recog- 
nized, the exact relation of the spirit to the patient 
is not clearly expressed. When, however, disease 
IS regnided as due to an indwelling .spiiit, the 
obvious aim of the exorcist is to (invo out the 
possessing influence. Sucii is the case in the 
Thonga form of possession, when the object of the 
exoicist IS to master thespnit by learning its name 
and thus acquiring powei to drive it away. Tt is 
possible to tiace the development of tlie idea of the 
lelation of possession and disease tlirongh various 
stages. The exorcist as among the Bathonga, 
Zulus, Kayaus, and many other peoples, some 
aheaily mentioned, is usually one who has himself 
or herself suflered from possension, and theiefore 
may bo supposed to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spiiits, Even wlieu di-soase is attributed to a 
material cause, a pebble or bone introduced by 
magical means into the body, the assistance of the 
deity may he invoked tliiougli his agent 

In Peso 111 Central Celebes, when the priestess is coiisultf d 
ill a case of th'iease, she boooines posaesxed and it is the god 
who speaks thioughher mouth, and through her hands draws 
the evil from the patient (CB'*, pt i , Z’A« Marjio Ait, i 370 1 , 
quoting A C Kruijt) 

The intervention may bo less diiect and tlie god 
or spirit may do notliing more tlian indicate the 
niea.suies piopituitoiy or thoraiiuutic that will 
relieve tho patient, as among the Akikiiyu (Ront- 
ledge, p 241) On the othei hand, a logical 
development is to summon a strongoi spint to 
possess the exoitist and diive out the malignant 
spii it. 

This is the objci I of tho elaborate rite of the Melanaus of 
Borneo If a woman who Is ijossesscfl goes through the roiu 
plete rite of exorcism known os bay ok, she herself heroines an 
exorcist and can cast out devils from others This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending with intervals over eleven 
nights , tlie first part is to satisfy the peojile, the second part 
to a]>pease the spirits, and the third secures the patient's 
aectptaiice as an exorcist The hayok aadong ceremony is 
undertaken when fowls and eggs have been offered without 
effect to good spints. It takes plate in a room which is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of which coloured rite 111 
the shape of croeotUles, pojvcorn, luaue, tobacco, etc , have been 
scattered as on offering The object of the ceremony is to 
summon tbe evil spirits to take possession of the luedunne 
women, three or four of whom ore present In the course of tiio 
ceremony the i»atient is brought to the centre of the room aiid 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings until she has been 
worked up into a frenzy Tlie tnedtoine- women themselves whirl 
round until they (all in a faint The native explanation of the 
(4:remony is that it serves as a summons to the spints, who 
keep on coming until one suflicientty strong to deal with the 
case arrives. This one then takes possession of the chief 
iiwdiciiie-woinan, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared The spirit in her then 
(»Uls out the evil spirit fioin the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
swing IS provided for the [vatient and chief medicine-woman. 
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while near at hand m a stand (or the evil spiritCUose-McDoutrall. 
pp. 28, 31, 46, ISOfP ) 

The SahaS and Jakun, when they have built their little 
shelters, place the patient inside and then call upon the spirits 
to descend on themselves The Blandas summon the spints of 
elephants and monkeys (Skeat-ninirdcn, li 262, 296), while the 
Malay ^awang, in dealing with a serious case ol illness after 
possession by the tiger spirit, w4ieii he mutates the actions and 
voice of that aniiualin niovenierft, in eating, and in licking the 
bodj of the patient, engages in a liand-to-hand conflict with 
the malignant spirit ana stalls it after it has takln refuge in 
jars of water br other receptacles placed (or the purixise (Hkeat, 
pp 486-444) 

8. Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 

— I'inally it may be noted that possession is not 
coiilined to human beings. 

The Todas behev e that gods sometimes possess their buffaloes 
(W H B Kivers, The Todat, London, 1906, p 461) This 
may be compared with the belief that disease may be trans- 
ferred to cattle When the cattle of tlie Bahima suffer from an 
euidemic. It is the custom to secure by means of a ceremony 
tno transfer of the disease to one inomlxir of the herd 
whnh IS tiien driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J Koseoe, 
‘The Hahiina a Cow Tribe of Enkole in the Uganda Protei- 
f orate,' JUAl xx^c\ll [1007] 111) The Yakut shaman soine- 
tinies frightens awav disease, driving it off hy spitting and | 
blowing, hut Honieliines It Is transferred to cattle, whicli are 
then saorittced The dance which forma part oi the ceremony 
IS said to be symbolkal of their journey to the skv, and in 
fiideii da.va, it is said, theie v ere shamans who themselves 
ascended to the heavens (Sieroa/ewski, in Czaplhka, p 237 (.) 

Among the Malaya, in a species of apiritualiatic performance, 
after invocation and offerings, spirits are made to take posses- 
sion of inaminate objects suih as palm-blossoma or a fish trap, 
and make them go through the motions of a dance A paralK 1 
mav be found in the spiritualistic performances of the shaman 
of the tteltideer Chukchi Their spirits are said to be very mis- 
cliievous Invisible hands turn everything in the tents upside 
down and throw different objects about Should the specta- 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it and nmv kill the 
slituuan In staliliing him or hieakiiig hie head (CVaplicka, 
p 2J2) 

LiiKKAUiiK —This IS sufficiently quoted throughout 

E N. Eallaizk 

POSSESSION (Ciiieek and Komari) — TJie con- 
ception ot divine possession — the inoai nation of a 
god in human form — prevailed extensively m the 
cMiliei stages of religious liistoi}'^ It may be 
tliat, a-i evidenced by the piactices of Austialian 
savages, this consciousness in states of excitement 
of an internal but oveiinastoiing foice is felt with- 
out 1 elution to a peisonal god (J. E. Hariison, 
JV/nj IS’, Cambridge, 1912, p 65); but such <‘on- 
sideiations aio inapplicable to the Greeks of the 
lustoiieal age. Wneii the body of the priest oi 
celebiant passed for a tune into the possession of 
the god, fill his acts and Avords were not nieiely 

? ioiin)ted by but pioceeded from the god iuinselt 
'he devotee identified himself with the god and 
alleeted to exercise the divine functions lllus- 
tiatiDiis may be diawn from the piofessions of 
savage medieine-men, such as the wak«n men of 
the Dakotas or the Million tohungas (A. T.ang, 
Myth, Ritual, ami Rdajion, i. 112 f.). The best 
of the Greek instances is the giving of the name 
Bacchus to those who participated as worshijuiei s 
in the oigiastic cult of Dionysus (schol. Aristoph. 
Eq 4(18) , and the impel souations of the Cuiotes, 
who took pait m the Cietan uiysteiies of Zagieus 
(Eui flag 472), weiesimilai to tho-.e enacted by 
the enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis oi 
Delphi The ultimate explanation of these piieno- 
mena — whethei the collective emotion of the gioup 
meeting together foi the performance of mimetic 
rites, when piojectcd and exteinah/ed, led to the 
conception of a personalized god (J. E Haiiison, 
p 46), or wliether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
was entiiely tleveloped from thewoiship of a god 
of vegetation {GB*, pt v., Spirits of the Corn and 
of t lie Wild, London, 1912, i. 1ft.) — cannot be dis- 
cussed lieie. It 13 sufficient to observe that in all^ 
cults wheie the god enters into the worshippci the 
worshipper regularly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to which Plato alludes (Phiedo^ 
69 D) — ‘Many aie the thyrsus-hearers, but few are 
the inspired (Bacchi)’ — may be ascribed to the 


theological movement of the 6th cent n c , which 
laid incieased stiess on the mystical value of the 
communion of the celebrant witli the god (C A 
Ijobecli, Aglaophamus, Konigsbeig, 1829, p. 813; 
T. Gompeiz, Greek Thinkers, Eng tr , London, 
1901, i. 132), Less familiai instances are Sabi and 
SabfB, names given to the inspired woishippeis of 
Sabaziiis (II Usener, Obtternamen, Bonn, 1896, 
1 ), 44), Bassarm and Bassarides applied to the 
Mienads (Athenseus, 198 E ; Nonnus, IhonyH. 14 
395), C v bebi, the designation of the cm apt votaiies 
of the Gloat Mothei (Phot, a v KCfi-yBos), Ileiiiiie, 
the boy attendants at the o’acle or Trophonins 
(Pans. IX 39. 7), and Melissm, the bee-priestes.se'-* 
of Deineter and other deities (A B. Cook, in JUS 
XV, [1895J 14 f.; Frazer, Pnus Vlll, xiu. 1) 'With 
the last we cannot fail to compaie the Thriee, the 
jirophetic bee goddesses mentioned lielow, and the 
dove-pi iestesse-s (Peleiades) at Dodon.v (U C .Ie)ib, 
Soph. Track., Cambridge, 1892, p 2U2ft’.). The 
identity of the Peleiades is obsiuie, but it has le- 
! cently been suggested with some plausibility th.it 
the name was given to a class of magicians w lio, 
by intimate a-ssociation with the birds, had leaint 
to understand then language, and, os the Imds’ 
inteipreters, wore a kind of hud-dress when giving 
response to their questioneis (\V. li. Halhday, 
j Greek Divination, p 265 ft.) The external asso- 
ciation displayed in this mimicrv may be com- 
pared with the w’eanng of horns by the Tliiacian 
M.enad.s (Mt/aaXXiii'es) in order to identi^ tiiem- 
sehes with the bull-god Dionysus (schol. Lj’coplii 
1237). These impersonations are not always oi 
even u.snally to be classed as merely deliberate im- 
postures The visional y who is conscious of the 
dmne possession yields to the emotional impulses 
stirred m his lesponsive nature by tlie w lulling 
dance, the wild music of the flutes, and the in- 
toxication of the midnight houi. And it would 
not be difficult to adduce modern parallels foi the 
hallucination.s of the Bacchants, when tliej’’ .saw 
the eaitli llowuig with milk, wine, and lioney, and 
inhaleil the fiagrance of Sjnan unguents (Plat 
Ion, 534 A; Flur BfOfh 141ft‘), oi tor then in 
sensiliility to the attack of lire and .sword (Em 
linech. 747 ; Ov 'Tiist. iv i 41 f ). 

The condition of the inspired devotee is dcscubed 
as a divine seizure (Kdroxos, dedXrfirTo^) , and the 
original sense of the word ' enthusiaMii ’ (if Ivdeof, 
fi'Ofafen') is deiived fiom the indwelling faculty 
whuh evokes the display of supeiliunian jiowei 
Coiiesponding to tlie eiitiaiice into the devotee 
of an overmasteiing force was the ielea.se of the 
soul from its corporeal subjection (^Karairis, oin 
‘ecstasy’; cf Plat Ion, 534 B) Tins temjioi.ai y 
expiopiiation is defined as a brief madness (Galen, 
xix 462), which is not to be understood ,is an ine 
sponsible unsteadiness, but latliui as the (oniplete 
occupation of the mental fiwulties hy a sacred 
eneigy (Piocl. m Plato, Rep 59 I'l) A deseiiii- 
tioii of tlie outwaid effects of in.sjiiiation is given 
by Veigil in connexion with the visit of /Iviieas to 
the Cunnean Sibyl • 

‘Evuii as slio spoke neither her features nor liir i onipleviou 
remained the same, nor was her hair oonfined vv itiiin its braid , 
her Ikvsoiii heaved, .uid her wild heart was swolltn with frcnxv , 
her staliire was lartrer to the sijfht, her vone no loiij'f r human 
80 soon was she inspired by the breath of the t{od as it came 
ever nearer . At len^fth, no longer submitting herself to 
Phoebus, the prophetess rages furiously in her cavern, if so l>c 
she inav succeed in flinging off the mighty god from her bosom 
All the more he plies her frenzied mouth, subduing her wild 
heart, and fashions her to liis will by constraint ' (-.An v i 46 IT , 
77ff ) 

Even nioie explicitly Lucan (v. 161 ft ) deMiihcs 
the vapour from the chasm inspmng the Pytliia, 
and the god foicing his way thiough the wliolc of 
hei frame, and compelling her natuie to yield to 
hi8 exclu-sive .fguidance Then he passes to an 
account of her distraction, as she shakes the 
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■sacred garlaiidM from her heoti, and overturns the 
holy vessels of the temple in feveiish efiorts to 
escape from the wrath of the god. 

The notion that the entiance of the divine 
aftlatUB swells the physical fiaine of the seer 
recurs in Ov. Fmt. vi. 63711., where Ino consults 
Carmentis, the piojilietic mother of Kvandei ; and 
the reluctance of the seer to yield to the over- 
powering strength of the god is illustrated by 
Tassandra’s ci y 

‘ Ajyain the fearful paiijrt of true prophetic vision stir my soul, 
and whirl me with their diszy prelude’ (/Esch Ag 1214 f) 

riiose who would avail themselves of the prophet’s 
insight must encounter his natuial tendency to 
resist by binding lam fast when tliey have caught 
him (A. Lang, Mahng of Reltgwn, n 142)— a pro- 
ceeding which receives illustration from the story 
of ihoteuB (Horn Od. iv. 415 ff ; Verg Geotg. iv. 
39611.) It has been observed tliat a divine pos- 
session produces the apjioaiance of madness ; and, 
while especially characteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Bnrrh 298), the si^ns of madness are wont to 
accompany every ec'^tatic impulse, as when Hector 
with foaming moutli and Hashing eyes rushes uijon 
the Gieok ships, and savage Aies entering into mm 
tills every sinew with increased might (Horn. 11. 
XV. 605, xvii 210 f ) For inspiiation may be put 
111 oxidation by the agency of vaiious deities, more 
narticulaily of those u hose individuality was less 
liunly marked or whose woiship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foieipn intluence.s. To the 
latter class, bcsules the instances alicady men- 
tioned, may be assigned the inspiration of Ilecate 
and Cybele(Eur Htpp 142fl'.). I'he former, who 
belong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thongdit, include Pan (Poll. i. 19), the Nymplus 
(vvfxip6\yjir‘rQ^)t and the Muses {g.ou<r6\7;7rTos). 'I’lie 
Muses (f/.f’ ) are merely a subduision of tlio 
Nymplis (FHG i. 30) , aiul the lNympli.s them- 
selves, of whom the Spliiagitides of Citlucron may 
he Cited as tyrucal (Pans ix lU 9; Plut. Atuttd 
11), were giamially forced to yield the sanctities 
of their sliiincs to the supeiior majesty of the 
Olymiuans Plutarch {Amat 16, p. 768 E) includes 
\auuiis kinds of inspiration (^xiirvota) which over- 
turns the reason uiidei the generic term ‘enthusi- 
asm ’ Besides the insniration of the diviner by 
Apollo, lie names the Bacchic frenzy of Dionysus, 
with which he couples the orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cybele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspiied by the 
Muses, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what be 
calls tlieheicest and most Jiery of all, the frenzy 
of love It must he reniembeied that Plutaich was 
WTiting as a jihilosophei and man of lettei.s ; for 
in popular estimation the inspnation of the seer 
was essentially distinct from tne rest Although 
Apollo had no monopoly of divination, the pie- 
simng functionanes of the leading oiiwdes, suen as 
the Pythia at Delphi and the Sibyl of Eiythia*, 
passed increasinyly into his service Among the 
exceptions may he mentioned Erato, piophctessof 
Pan at Lycosiira in Arcadia (Pans, viri \xxvu 1 /. 
and the ministers who projiliosied at the temple of 
\itemis Saipedoma in Cilicia (Strabo, p 676) 

The entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
effected without the co-operation of the seer him- 
self, and various methoas weie adopted to hung 
him into communion with the god The drinking 
of wune, supposed to contain tlie vital essence of 
the fjod, was practised by the jiricsts at the sin me 
of Dionysus among the I'hraciari lugyraei (Maerob. 
I. will 1). The oiaclc of the Clanan Apollo at 
Colophon was served by a priest diawn fiom a 
particular class, who, although utterly ignorant of 
letters, was able, after drinking the w'ater of a 
secret spring, to give utteianee to oracles com- 
posed m formal verse (Toe. Ann ii.«64). A similar 
potency was ascribed to the waters of th^ Delphian 


Cossotis (Pans. X. XXIV. 7) and of the sacied well 
at Hysiro in Bocotia (tb. ix. li, 1). The mystical 
power of tlio water might bo manifested otherwisO, 
as at the made of Apollo Tliyrxeus near Cyaneae 
in Lycia, w’here the spring show'ed to any one look- 
ing into it whatever he w,ishcd to see {w. vii. xxi. 
13). The piiestess of A(>ollo Diiadiotes at Argos 
became inspired by drinking the blood of a lamb 
w'liich had been .sacrihced (tb ii. xxiv. 1), and 
Pliiiy lecords that, as a preliminary to tlie exercise 
of lier ^iioplietic power, the jinesbess of Earth at 
Ailgira in Achaia w'as accustomed to drink the 
blood of a bull (HN xxviu. 147) The crudity of 
the conception that the eating of the flesh of a 
prophetic animal imparts the prophetic faculty by 
way of ooiporeal assimilation is illustiated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry (dp Abst, ii. 48) 
that those who wish to become possessed of a pro- 
phetic spirit swallow the most elledive parts of 
similarly endowed animals, siicli as tlie heaits of 
crow’s, moles, and hawks The temide of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied the site of an old Eaith-oiacle, 
which was placed over a deep cliasni w itli a naiiow 
outlet Here the Pythia, seated on a tiipod above 
the outlet, leceived the mephitic vapoiiis which 
rose from the hollow, and was theieby inspiied to 
the utterance of the answers approjniate to the 
needs of the inquireih (Strabo, p. 419; Cic. de 
Divin. i. 79 , Pliny, /LV ii 206) Herodotus 
relates (vii 111) that at a Thiacian orade of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satrse, and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a juicstess of the re- 
ligious order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
m the same manner as the Pythia, i e in a condi- 
tion of ecstatic rapture — but how induced he does 
not explain However the lesiilt was attained, at 
Delphi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by his pnestes-s, when, befoie entenng upon Tier 
duties, she chewed laurel • leaves (Lucian, Bis 
Art us 1) or was fumigated with their smoke (Plut. 
Fgf/t. Or. 6, p. 307 A). Similarly, the Bacchic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by the ivy 
which the Bacchanals ate (Plut. Qnn'st Rom 112, 
p 291 A). The Thiia' of Mt. Paniassus ueie con- 
ceived either as actually having the form of bees 
oi as winged females with a bee’s body fiom the 
waist; in cither case they weie fabled as wnlling 
to litter true prophecy when they had fed on fiesli 
honey and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
ness (Horn hymn Herm. 561 f. , witli Allen and 
Sikes’s [London, 1904] Appendix, p. 313). Some- 
times insjiiiation was conferred as the lesult of a 
sexual union Nunia exercised piophetic jiowor in 
Ins capacity as the liusband of Egena (Plut Niim. 
8) ; and Apollo was .said to have espoused not only 
Cassandra, hut also the Sibyl Heioi>liile (Pans, 
x. xii. 2) and the priestess at Pataia in Lycia 
(UercKi. i. 182). 

Whether Tlieuclymenus in the Odyssey (x\. 360) 
is descnlied as linger the influence of insjnration 
has been disputed ; but CaUbas and Helenus speak 
the words that Apollo puts into then mouth (11. i. 
385, vii 63), and the stoiy of Cassandia is a clear 
pi oof that the plienonienon was familiar to tlie 
w’l iters of the Cyclic epics. From an eai ly date tlio 
constitution of Lycurgus was believed to iia\ c been 
inspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
w'as the direct medium for conveying the divine 
message (Plato, Legg 691 E), oi was foiuially com- 
missioned by the I’ythian oracle (Herod, i. 65). 
The sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perhaps first during the progiess of the 
^religious movement of the 6th cent , to which 
reference has already been made Tlie prophet 
Amphilytiis encouraged Pisistratus with an oracle 
I’liimediatoly liefoie his victory at Pallcne (Herod, 
i. 62), and Onomocritiis, the founder of the Orphic 
community at Athens, who lived at the court of 
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the tyrant, was charged with the preparation of a 
collection of the oracles attributed to Musaeus, and 
was suhsequently banished for inter{)olating it with 
his own compositions (»6. vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Musmos the most notorious were those assigned 
to Bakis— originally theu generic term for a seer, 
whence a fictitious personality was developed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely ipreserved 
among the state records, but circulate freely 
among the public without any official endorse- 
ment. In fact, the calling of an orocle^onger 
tended to grow into a profession, which trs^led on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses ; and 
the extent of the evil may be measured by the 
violence with which Diopeithes and others of the 
same class are denounce by Aristophanes (Eq. 
1086, etc.). Another impostor of the same period 
was Eurycles the ventiifoquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Greek]). Indater ages the belief in 
demons, fostered even amoi^ cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the Stoic philosophy, kept 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Chry- 
sippus (ii. 1216 [Am.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, hod decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal immanence of the divine wevyua., and of 
the harmonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (ii. 646 [Am.]), seemed to give a scientific 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the professional diviners (ii. 1211 [Am.]). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus : 

* The Sibyl with nvlngr voice spealu wordi that have no part 
in laughter or In rich apparel or in unguents. Yet she prevails , 
for it 18 the god who arlves her ' (frag. tt2. In H. Dii^, Frag^ 
monte (Ur Voreokrattker, 1.* M). 

The n^me is believed to be of Semitic origin, and 
to bear the meaning ‘ seized by the god’ (Gruppe, 
Or. Myth. p. 927). It will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes (Paa;, 1096) and 
Plato (Phcedr. 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl ; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home — i.e. from the Greek point of 
view — was at Erythrw on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Pans. X xii. 7). In the later authorities 
seveial Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
once intioauced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (cf. Livy, i. 7). One of the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumae introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of /En. vi., and it was 
she who, according to the legend, brought the 
Sibylline books to King Tarquin. 

Ine idea of possession may be traced also in the 
ritual of the dream-oraele. The dream itself was 
a divine messai^ sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Horn. Oa. iv. 796 ff), and clear evidence is 
wanting that it was commonly regarded as the 
working of a demonic being within the body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper pi^es 
out of his body during sleep (GP*, pt. li., Taboo 
and the PerU$ of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 36ff.) ; 
and there are some indications that a siinUar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cie, de Divin. i. 30, 
etc.). Nevertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the* 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
— a custom which is well attested for the shnne 
of Amphiarans in Attica, and for other places* 
(Frazer, on Paus. 1. xxxiv. 6)— shows that the 
revelation of the dream required for its trausmis- 
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Sion the establishment of a special relation be- 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for ordinaiy persons (Lucian, Necyom. 7), 
as well as for the oeili of Dcdona (Horn. 11. xvi. 
236), was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the sleeper of the chthonic influences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
not brought dkectly into contact with the sacred 
influence, but receives his message from the lips of 
a priestly intermediary, whose functions are similar 
to those of the medium in modern spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Amphiclea m Phocis 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dreams, not directly, but using the priest as 
his inspired mouth-piece (Paus. X. xxxiii. 11). 
Further, inscnptional evidence seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persona (Kdroxot), 
who sujierm tended the incubation-ntes at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt and Syria (Giuppe, p, 928). 

The Greek poets always spoke of themselves and 
of other singers as inspired {Beios ioiS6$ [cf. Horn. 
Od. iv. 17 ; Pind. frag. 150 ; BacehyL vm. 3]). 
This was not so mnch a metaphor as a survival, 
since the origin of the conce]>tion is to be referred 
to a primitive era in which the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet differentiated. The earljr 
medieme-man, like Apollo himself, was at once 
prophet, poet, doctor, diviner, and wizard ; but the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and scjiences 
continually stripped him of his attributes (Halli- 
day, pp. 67, 76). Hence, even in the earliest of our 
hteraiy records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts ; and m the 5th cent, the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely disappeared 
that it was almost a paradox for Democritus to 
declare that no good poetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akiu to madness 
(frags. 17, 18 [Diels]). Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates assert^ that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets {Apol. 22 C, Ion, 683 E) Inspiration 
had come to be a general notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thought 
that Pindar, emphasizing hia preference for inborn 
over acg,uired charncten.stica, spoke of all wisdom 
as inspired (0/. ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, as being merely the mouth- 
pieces of the god, to utter what they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful m their speeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of their words, must be guided by divine inspira- 
tion {Meno, 99 C, D). Again, the wisdom of the 
philosopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
fullest sense ; for, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant association 
with the divine {Phasdr. 249 D). 

Roman religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as our 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early data of this Greek influ- 
ence may be gauged by the legend which refers the 
acquisition of the Sibylline books to the end of the 
regal period, and by the authentic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 B.C. 
(Dion. Hal. vi. 17). It is certain, nowever, that 
prophetic inspiration must have been as famUiar 
to the old Roman religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else ; and it is mmecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native dlvinfttion which occasionally meet ns in 
Latin litexature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of oolleotions of oracles attributed to Marcius 
and PubliciuB (Cic. de D%vxn. i. 116, ii. 113). Of 
the latter nothing further is known, but the car- 
mina Marciana, if Livy’s extract (xxv. 12) may be 
trusted, contained allusions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of comparatively late origin. To 
take another illustration, there is no doubt that 
Fannus was a native Italian wood-spirit, although 
he was constantly assimilated to Pan by Greecizing 
writers. Moreover, Fauiii (in the plural) are well- 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular 
shnnes. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers to 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted of 
old (213 [ed. J, Vahlen, Leipzig, 1854]). Vergil 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oracle 
of Faunus at Albunea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark ^ove emitted sulphurous fumes 
{^n. vii. 81 ff.). This character of Faunus is con- 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was named 
Fatua, and that she foretold the future in the frenzy 
of divine inspiration (Justin, xliii. 1. 8). He him- 
self also bore the title Fatuus, which, though con- 
nected by modern philologists (K. Brugmann, 
Comparative Grammar , Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151 ; W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language, Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with /a-r», ‘ to speak,’ was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad- 
ness of the seer (Plin. HN xxvii. 107). In his mantio 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Pint. 
Num. 15 5 see al^ Harrison, Themia, p. 106 fir.). 

LiTiRATtai — B B. Tylor, PC*, London, 1908, pp. 124-148; 
A Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, do 1899, L 1080., 
The Uaiing of Religion, do 1808, J. G. Frazer, GB^, do. 
1911-15; O. Qruppe, Onechiseke Mythologxe und Religion*- 
g*$ehiehte, Munich, 1905, p 9240. ; B. Rohde, Ptyehe, Tubln- 
gen, 1910, il 190. , W R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 
1918, pp. 64-99. A. C. PBARSON. 

POSSESSION (Indian).— The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case of the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 
pregnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 
Demons anp Spirits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 60411*. 
In the pr^ent article some points liitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

1 . Possession at domestic rites. — Cases of posses- 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Dejtth. — The practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical : 

A man inters with his legs girt with bells, the music ol 
which is supposed to scare the malevolent spirits which are 
present at tne time of a death He advances with short steps, 
rolling bis eyes and staggering to and fro, sawing the air with 
two snort slicks which ne holds in his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frenzied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wail and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who staggers 
more violently, and at last falls on the ground He tries to 
support himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasps out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the voice of the god. 

The obiect here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the aead man, and to discover the cause of his 
death, which may be due to some misconduct on 
the part of his relatives — witchcraft, sorcery, or 
the like. In another form of the rite in the 
same tribe the intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
be responsible for the death. 

Here three masked dancers — one representing the tribal 
goddess, the other two her ministers— waving sticks and 
shivering, go before each elder of the tnbe and apparently 
receive his blessing, the elder placing his hands on their faces 
as a form of salutation, and then rubbing them on bis own face. 
The man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to the assemblage, admonishing them 
as to their future conduct (E. Thurston, Catte* and Tnbe* of 
S India, Madras. 1909, vl. 67, 69). 

The desire to effect communion with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practice 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed bj the spirit, and talks and acts, it 
is said, just like the person who has lately died, calling the 
children, relatives, and friends by name, and giving commands 
for the future conduct of the surviving members of the family 
‘After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss * (t6 vii. 91). 

(5) Marriage.— The Gollas of Madras at their 
marriages worship Gangft, the goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

They draw coloured figures on the floor of the bouse and 
during the preparation of these some people, more particularly 
boys and 'hose of feeble mind, are excluded from the yard, as 
some ill luck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them bad 
been performed Food and inoense are waved before the figure 
of Oaugk, and a cock is saorifleed, its neck being wrung The 
three men who perform the nte prostrate themselves before 
the goddess and salute her One of them gradually begins to 
perspire, and the spectators exclaim that he is about to 
become possessed by the spirit of an ancestor Takmg up a 
sword, he tries to cut himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword is wrested from him and 
placed on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
figure, shaking and twisting his body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed Incense and lights are 
carriea round the figure, and the man representing the ancestor 
announces that the marriage will be fortunate ; in other words, 
the family ancestor sancuons the union of the couple (ib. 
11.295) 

a. Possession among Muhammadans. — The 

cult of spirits is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of Islftm, but it is inevitable in India where 
so many of the converts are drawn from animistic 
tribes and castes. Among people of this class the 
spirit-soaring power of the tomra of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 

The shrine of Mir&n Sayyid 'All, at Unj& in N. Qujar&t, is 
famous for Its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (mujdvir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening be takes his place beside the 
railing of the saint’s grave and Is given a cup of water from the 
shnne well or cistern If be is really spint-possessed, the spirit 
manifests itself by causing him to shake his body, or, in the 
case of a woman, to fling her hair about and roll her eyes If 
after one or two draughts of water these efiects are not pro- 
duced, the ailment is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy prescribed is the external or internal use of the leaves 
of the tree which grows near the saint’s grave. This is said to 
be of a variety elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
piece of wood which the saint used to clean his teeth — ^an idea 
which savours of Buddhism {PR ii. 80 f ). In more serious 
coses the patient seems to be dragged by some unseen force, 
writhing and raving as if be were undergoing chastisement. 
‘At Ian when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
conduct, and when the fit is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the shrine 
enclosure, and drops as if dead. He is now in his proper 
senses, the wild and fagged look in his face during the days of 
his possession has disappeared, the dazed expression with the 
snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs is gone He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow is sent back 
to his home ' (BG lx. pt U [1899] 128 f ). 

3. Shaikh Saddfl.— Anion^ the spirits which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikh Saddfl. 
He was a learned man, but a hypocrite, who found 
a copper lamp engraved with mystical characters. 
When he lighted it, as in the case of Aladdin 
(R. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, London, 1894, x. 33 ff.), a jinn appeared 
to serve him. But, when he employed tne jinn 
to gain for him the daughter of a king and to 
appropriate a mosque which he coveted, the spirits 
tore him to pieces. 

* It is very common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
their friends is afleoted with melancholy, hypochondria, etc , 
"Ay, it IS the spirit of Shaikh Saddu has possessed him.’’ In 
such oases the spirit is to be dislodged from the afflicted person 
by sweetmeats, to be distributed among the poor ; to which is 
added, if possible, the sacrifice of a black goat * (Mrs. Meer 
Hasan All, ObeervaUane on the Muetulmauns 0 / India, 
London, 1882, U. 8280.). 

Some women, regarded as impious by the ortho- 
^dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
stance in which Shaikh Sadda ‘comes on the 
head ’ of One of them. 

• She becomes possessed, waves her head about, and women 
who desire any special boon, such as the birth of a child. 
Implore her aid. The medium gives her a packet of betel- 
leaves, and some which she has herself chewed, or sweets 
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* which ahe with h«r profound faith, actually aata. However, 

Ood ia Lord of all, and it dependa on Hia will and pleaaura 
whether the woman ahall be with child or not. But if per- 
chance ahe ahould bring forth a child, the belief of tbeae 
unfortunate creaturea in theae thinga ia wonderfully oonflrmed, 
and they turn real inlldela. Should ahe not have a child, ahe 
ooncludee Miy&n [the saint] ia angry with her, and repeats the 
^mony with redoubled credulity’ (Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e- 
lilam; or the Qwttomt qf t/U Muetulmant of Indui^, Madras, 
18flS,p. 184t). j 

LiriRATORK. — The litentore has been quoted in the article 
■ee also ERE Iv. 608. W. CrcX)KE. 

• 

POSSESSION (Japanese). — Kangahiri, which 
is a contraction of kami, * god,* and ka1car%, a word 
implying the idea of * possession,’ means literally 

* god-attachment,’ and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitude of a man under a superior influence 
which takes possession of him. The Japanese also 
use two words of Chinese orinn to denote inspira- 
tion, shintahu and takusen, Txith of which imply 
the idea of divine revelation — of a communication 
made by divinity by means of an inspired man as 
interm^iary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no shirctae, 
‘information of the god.* 

z. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 

henomenon is described in the most ancient ShmtO 

ocuments. One of the most important mytho- 
logical tales is that of a famous goddess, Arne no 
Uzume (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of prophetess. It is she who, by a sacred 
dance before the rock cavern in which the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In this connexion an 
expression is employed in the Kojiki {kamugakari- 
shite, 'accomplishing divine possession*) which is 
not very clear, and may be taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is the sense adopted by 
B. H. Chamberlain, Koiiki^, Tokyo, 1906, p. 69, n. 
32) ; but the corresponding passage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to indicate that it is real possession 
(see Nihongi, Shtikai ed., i. 40 ; and cf. tr. by W. 
G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 44). Moreover, Uzume 
is regarded as the mythical ancestor of the aarume 
(monkey-women), who performed religious dances 
{kagw^a) at court ; and the divinely-inspired utter- 
ance which, according to the Nihongi, she pro- 
nounced in front of the celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words Hi, fu, mi, yo, itsu, mu, nana, ya, kokono, 
to — simply the numerals from one to ten) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the ('august 
child ’), young priestesses attached to the principal 
Shintd temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

Another and more characteristic case of posses- 
sion IS furnished by the prelude to the story of the 
expedition of the empress JingO, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea. The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus describe in the Kojiki : 

* The Emprera. Her Auguatneas Prinoeaa Okinaga-terMhi [the 
ancient name of the ei^reaa], waa at that time divinelv poa- 
aeaaed. So when the Heavenly Sovereign [Emperor Cfhuai], 
dwelling at the palace of Kashiki in Taukuahi [Kyuahd], waa 
about to amite the Land of Kumaao, the Heavenly Sovereign 
played on hia august lute [the Azuma-koto, an instrument fi or 
6 ft long, with aix atringa], and the Prime Minister, the Noble 
Take-uchl, being in the pure oourt [ta-ntha], requested the 
divine orders Hereupon the Empress, divinely posaeaaed, 
charged him with this instruction and counsel ; " There Is a 
land to the Westward, and in that land ia abundance of various 
treasures dassling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 

I will now bestow this land upon thee." Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying : "If one ascend to a high place and 
look WMtward, no country is to be seen. There is only the 
great sea” ; and saying, “raey are lying Deities," he pushed 
away his august lute, did not play on it. and sat silent. Then 
the Deities were very angry, and said : " Altogether as for this 
empire, it is not a land over whioh thou oughtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road I ” [i.e. Hades]. Hereupon the Primei 
Minister, the noble Take-uohl, said : " [I am filled with] awe, my 
Heavenly Sovereign ! Continue playing thy mat august lute.” 
Then he slowly drew his august lute to tum, and languidly 


played on it. So almost immediately the sound of the august 
mto became inaudible. On their forthwith lifting a light and 
looking, [the Heavenly Sovereign] was dead ’ (Kojiki, 284 f. ; of 
Nihongi, Li&ll.). 

After the tragic death of the emperor, which 
waa the punishment for his impiety, the empress 
and her prime minister, alarmed and dismayed, 
perform the ceremonies of the Great Purification 
of the country ; then Take-uchi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the gods. 

'The Nobis Taka-uchi again stood in the pure court and 
requested the Deities’ commands. Thereupon the manner of 
their instruction and counsel was exactly the same as on the 
former day : “Altogether this land is a land to be ruled over 
by the august child In thine Augustness’s august womb." [pie 
deitiee now speak to, as well as through, the empress ] 'Then 
the Noble Take-uchl said: "[I am fllled with] awe, my Great 
Deities ! The aujpst child in this Deity’s womb, what [sort of] 
child may it be 7 [The Deitiee] replied, saying : " It is a male 
child " Then [the Noble Take-ucbi] requested more particularly , 
[saying] . *' I wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words have now instructed us ’’ Forthwith [the Deities] 
replied, saying ; “ It is the august doing of the Great-August- 
Heaven-Shinlng-Deity ; likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Bottom-Possessing-Male, Middle-Possessing-Male and Burface- 
Possessing-Male [three of the deities bom at the time of the 

f iunflcation of Isanagl, on hia return from Hades], eto. . . ’’ ’ 
Kcydn, 286L). 

Whereupon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and mysterious rites by means of which the cross- 
ing of the sea and the conquest of Korea will be 
successfully accomplished. 

It is to M noted that, in this text, the empress 
is accorded ' divinity ’ (kami). This title may nave 
been given to her, as sometimes happened, simply 
on account of her supreme rank (cf. Kojiki, 333, 
364 f., etc.); but it is more probable that, as has 
been supposed by the native commentator Motoon, 
the prime minister made an exceptional use of the 
title here, because at the moment she was ' divinely 
possessed.’ However this may be, both this narra- 
tive and that of the death of the emperor have a 
corresponding passage in the Nihongi (i. 226 f.) 
whioh shows that the interrogation of the gods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accompaniment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a form of 
divination regularly employed in the most ancient 
Shinto ; and we see also that this practice ad- 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in a 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other entru led with the asking of the necessary 
questions, and also, no doubt, with the explanation 
of the obscure answers, as the priests of Delphi in- 
terpreted the unintelligible words of the pythoness. 

a. Development and modification by Buddhism. 
— After these fundamental narratives of the sacred 
books, mention might be made of many other cases 
of inspiration in the course of Japanese history. 
Without relating them here in detail, we may 
draw from them two observations of a generid 
kind. (1) Any persons whatever may be possessed 
as subjects of divination. They may be men (e.g., 
Nihongi, i. 226, 391 f., li. 317 f.), particulaily in- 
ferior priests (ii. 76 f., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
es^ially priestesses (i. 176), or even children (i. 
163). (2) We find that the objects of inspiration 
are usually the oracles of a god who demands a 
cult either for himself (e.g., Nihongi, i. 164 f., 163, 
221, ii. 76 f.) or for some other god (i. 391 f.), or 
who complains that his already existing cult is 
neglected (L 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of a new temple (i. 176, li. 77), or specifies the 
particular offerings and observances agreeable to 
him (i. 163, 222, 226, 391 f., ii. 77, 318). All this 
represents something rather vulgar. It is, in a 
word, a secondary divinatory practice, which the 
court and the upper Shinto clergy, faithful to the 
official method of the * Greater Divination ’ (see 
Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust. E.g., in the year 812 a 
decree announdbd penalties against peasants who, 
without reason, predicted good or bad foitune. 
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It is trne that this doonment ordered the local 
authorities to report to the central government ail 
authentic predictions. But later, when, in 1348, 
a bonze of Ise, after a thousand days of prayers, 
found floating on the sea a glittering sword, which 
a young boy, divinely inspired, declared to be one 
of the three imperial insignia — the sacred sword 
lost in 1184 at the great naval battle of Dan-no-ura 
— the court refused to recognize it as such. This 
shows that, if possession plays an important part 
in the most ancient Shintb, it tends afterwards to 
become rather a popular proceeding, more and 
more neglected by the official religion. 

On the other hand, however. Buddhism lays hold 
of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and 
its ‘ pious expedients ’ {hoben), i.e. cleverly appro- 
priating Shinto by representing its gods as incar- 
nations of its own saints. Thus, in the 8 th cent., 
the priest GySgi, having prayed seven days and 
seven nights under a tree near the great temple of 
Ise, receives an oracle the result of which is that 
the sun-goddess must be identified with Vairoohana, 
a Buddhist personification of spiritual illumination 
and purity At the same time this foreign influence 
brings to Japanese po 8 .session moral charactenstics 
whicli pure ahinte did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindness, charity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of heart— all Buddhist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Hachiman, the terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers pity for 
mendicants and lepers, for ants and crickets. A 
glance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
Wa Bongo (‘Japanese Analects,’ 1669), of which 
Aston gives an analysis (Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 
367-372), will make one realize this transformation. 
It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attnbuted to the 
gods of various Shintoist temples, which contradict 
not only each other but all that we know of these 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there 
are in many cases conceptions of a innch higher 
moral level than that of the old indigenous religmns. 

3 . Present-day practice.— At the pre.sent day 
possession is represented chiefly by popular prac- 
tices of which the principal element is hypnot- 
ism. It is certain that this phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not describe it minutely. Nervous 
phenomena in general played a large part in 
Shinto, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
personality (see M, Revon, Antholog\e de la httira- 
turo japonaise, Paris, 1910, pp 68 , 134, etc ). 
Hysteria was also well known to the early J^anese, 
who treated it by massage (see W. N. Whitney, 
‘Notes on the History of Medical Progress in 
Japan,’ in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [Tokyo, 1885] 361). 
This state of things being understood, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day the hypnotic 
crisis constitutes the essential point of the spiritual 
stances so well described by Percival Lowell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,’ in TASJ xxi. [1893] 106-135, 
162-197, 241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and Occult 
Japan, Boston, 1896) 

In a punfled place a email group of believers aeaerable, ot 
whom the pnnct]^l pereonagee are the naka-ta (‘ middls-eeat *), 
».« Ihe medium, ana the mae-ta (‘ front-seat ’), who directs ths 
oersniony and interrogates the medium himself It is easy to 
reoogmze in these two modern rdles those which we have 
already found, in primitive times, in the persons of the divinely- 
possenwd Empreas JlngO and her minuter Take-uchi. After 
various preliminary ceremonies (in which Buddhist influence is 
sufficient marked, by the emplcwmeut, as accompaniment to 
ths songs, of the ihoKU'je, a staff to the end of which metal 
rings are attemhed, as well as of incenss, and by other foreign 
oiuTOmsX the naka-za sits down, closes his eyes and receives 
from the maa.sa the aokex, sea wand adorned with etriM ot 
white paper, which U the sacred emblem of Shintfl. Ilien 
there is singing, and the descent of the god (kamf-orosA^ is 
awaited. At flrst the naka-sA remains motionless, but 
suddenly the goAsi quivers in his hands, ancigraduaUy trembles 
more end mote antil the man enters into a sute of convulsion. 

Jn some oasee his eyes remain half-closed ; in othem they open, 


and, when the erhde subsidee into a permanent trembling, 
remain fixed, with the look peculiar to hypnoeis. The man hM 
then become a god, and the moe-za, bowing respectfully, first 
asks his name, and then puts some questions to him, to which 
the god, on his part, reptiee. When this dialogue is finished, 
the naJba-za, after a last prayer, rouses him by striking him on 
ttie back. After that one of the audience offers him a cup of 
water, and, when he manages to drink it, others rub his arms 
and his body until be recovers <rom his oatalepsy. 

It may b« added that, even in some forms of in- 
spiration in which hypnotism does not play the 
princip^ part, as in divination by the ehn, the 
soothsayer allows himself to be put into a certain 
nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
the face, foaming of the lips, and trembling of the 
whole body. The present writer has seen a man 
in this state of traditional delirium in the exercise 
of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 
gentle — the famous soothsayer Takashima (of. 
Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 804‘*). 

4 . Possession by human spirits. — There is 
another kind of possession, in which it is not gods 
tliat are invoked, but human spirits, either of 
living men, or, more frequently, ol the dead, and 
especially of deceased relatives These evocations 
are practised, also by means of hypnosis, by 
sorceresses called tchi-ko, or agata-mtfeo, or some- 
times azusa-miko, because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-yumt, a bow of azusa- 
wood. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more humble position. This necro- 
mancy IS, however, a modem custom 

5 . Animal-possession.— The last form of possesr 
sion to be noticed is possession by the fox, the 
badger, and other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same expression as for 
divine possession : ‘ to be possessed by the fox ’ is 
kitsune ga kakari. But the fox and the badger do 
not appear in the primitive documents unless jnst 
as any other animals, and Aston is wrong (Nihongi, 
i. 59, n. 10) in including their enchantments among 
the calamities (wazahahv) which required ritual 

unfioation. He has confused two aspects of the 
apanese fox, which must be all the more carefully 
distinguished because they are in direct opposition 
to each other. If the fox holds a place in Shinto, 
it is only on account of its gradual identification 
with the god Inari, ‘ the Man of the Rice,’ who is 
himself connected with Uka no Mi-tama, ‘the 
August Spirit of Food,’ a hypostasis of the goddess 
of food, Ukemochi. It is only in Buddhism that 
he is regarded as an agent of possession ; and he 
appears there not as a beneficent god, hut, on the 
contrary, as an evil demon.* The traditional 
badger (tannki, which in fact is not a real badger, 
but a small black fox, the canis procynoides) also 
appecurs only m popular superstitions, just as does 
the mujina, a kmd of badger mentioned in some 
t^es of the Nifumgi (L 184, ii. 165). 

A famous story in Japan is that of the badger in a monastery 
which assumed the shape of a tea-kettle and, by ite Cantastio 
gambols, caused consternation among ail the priests. When 
they sold it to a oopporsnuth, the animal took its own shape 
again, and mode the fortune of its new master, who exhibited it 
as on animal both curious and sacred (A. B Mitford, Tales oj 
Old Japan, London, 1888, p 175 f ). 

That these popular beliefs persist even to-day is 
shown by a well-known anecdote. 

In 1889 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine- 
driver of a real train on the line from Tdky5 to Yokohama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was overtaken, 
and a fox was found crushed to pieces under the wheels of the 

real locomotive. 

1 For the legendary point of view see W. de Visser, ‘The 
Fox and Badger in we Japanese Folklorej* in TA^ xxxvL 
pt lit [10081 ; Lafoodio Hearn, Ohmpset of unfamiliar Japan, 
Boston, 1896, I 310 f. : W. Anderson, Catal. (f Jap. and Chin. 
Paintings tn the British Museum, London, 1886, pp. 891, 424 : 

J. M. James, in TASJ vlL pt. iv. f 18001 276 f., etc. ; cf. oUo 
J. L. Nsvlos, Demon Poseessum ana Allied Themes, Ohiesgo, 

1 1804, pp. 40, 61, 71, 104, 202 ; for the medical Mint ot viewtoe 
observations of B. Boels, of the University of xdkyd, a r4sum4 
of which will be found in B. H. Ohomherlab, Things Japanese, 
TOkyO, 1898, av. ‘Demoniacal Possession.' 
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It must also be mentioned that, besides pexsons 
possessed b^ the fox, there are others who possess 
the fox ( kUaune'fnochi) and can, like the fox him* 
self, employ charms agamst their enemies. In 
the old province of Izumo whole families exist who 
are supposed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them ; but these families are regard^ with a 
^neral feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
families also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become united to them by marriage. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion Mat the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes employed in a kind of 
secondary divination practised by the kUtune- 
tsukah% (see Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
803‘>). 

liiTBRATOu.— 'Hie Utmatara Is died throag^houfc ttis artiols. 

Mighkl Revon. 

POSSESSION (Semitic and Christian). — 
Among the Semitic peoples, as among the other 
peoples of the worm, there survivea from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for goim or 
for evil. This will be mode more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. 

1. Babylonia and Assyria. — Among the ancient 
Babylonians the idea of possession in its completest 
form survived only m the case of evil spirits, though 
some attenuated traces of the conception that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of a man are 
also found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused by a 
demon which entered into persons and took posses- 
sion of them. This conception is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious text known, an incan- 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynasW of Akkad, al^nt 2800-2600 
B.O., now in the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia. The cylinder is fragmentary, the be- 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus : 

‘The light o( the oity,— la the light of the city are they. 

The darkness of the city,— in the darknese of the dty ara they. 

The people of the city among the people of the dty are they.' 

In a later column we read : 


* Enlil declares to him : 

"Gone is the eiokneas from the fact of the laod." 
Asa protector be removed it,— 

Enlil^ are they,— 

As a protector he removed it.' 


It is clear from this text that sickness was a 
demon, but a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful than the 
demon. 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modem physician distinguishes 
one germ from another. Ashakku was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazu, the ‘ seizer,’ was the demon of 
liver troubles. lUibartu, who was pictured as a 
monster with swine sucking at her breasts, at- 
tacked women in childbirth and their infant chil- 
dren.^ Toothache was supposed to be caused by a 
demon that was identified with a worm. This is 
made clear by the following text : 


•After Anu [had created the heavensj 
The heavens created the earth, 

The eartii created the rivers. 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marsh. 

The marsh created the virorm. 

Then came the worm weeping before Shamaah ; 

Before Ea come her tears : 

'* What wilt thou give me for my food ? 

What wilt thou give me as mine to destroy T " • 

" I will give thee the ripe figs (?) and soft pomegranates (?).'’ 
"Me! What are these ripe figs (?) to me? And soft pome- 

L£^e^p,^^tween the teeth and the Jaw-bone set me, • 


1 Of. H. Jastrow, TAs Mtditint gf (As Babyiontam and 
Assyrians, p, 7 


That 1 may destroy the blood of the teeth. 

And ruin their atrenatb. 

Grasp the prong and seize the root” ' ^ 

As disease was possession by a demon, so cure 
consisted of expelling the demon from the body. 
This is most clearly shown in an incantation text 
in which the demon is addressed thus t * 


'Outl OntI Far away I Faraway) 

Shame 1 Shame 1 Perish 1 Pensh 1 
Turn thy body I Out * Far away I 
From my body go out 1 
From my body far away 1 
From my body, for shame I 
From my body perish I 
From my body turn ! 

From my body thy body 1 
Into my body do not return 1 
To my body do not approach I 
In my body do not dwell ! 

On my body do not press ! 

By Shamash, the miglity, be exorcized 1 
By Ea, lord of all, be exorcized I 
By Marduk, chief exorolzer of the gods, be exorcised 1 
By the flre-god, who barns yon, be exorcized 1 
From my body be ye separated 1 ’ 

It was a common belief that demons of sicknesB 
might enter the bod^ through the agency of other 
people. Such bewitchment or the casting of a 
spell over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. ^ frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
potent were the spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of 
jz directed against the practice. It is taken up 
immediately after cases in which men are accused 
of a capital crime, and one who was accused of 
practising such arts was compelled by the law to 
purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into the 
sacred river. If he could swim out, he was inno- 
cent. 

This belief in bewitchment is recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following : * 

* An avil curse, like a demon, reels upon the man, 

A voice, a wretchedneee haa hUlen upon him. 

A voice not good hae fallen upon him, 

An evil curse, a ban of pestilence 1 

That man an evil curse naz slaughtered like a lamb ; 

Hm god hae retired from bis body. 

His prayer-answering goddees stands aside, 

The voice, the wretchedness covers him like a garment, it 
overwhelms him. 

Marduk saw him. 

Into tbs house of Ea, bis father, be entered and spoke . 

"My father, an evil curse, like a demon, haa fallen on a 
man ” 

A aeoond time he said to him * 

" What that man should do I do not know. By what may he 
be cured ? ” 

Ea answered bis son Marduk ' 

" My SOD, what dost thou not know ? What can I add to thee t 
Marduk, what dost thou not know? What can I add to thee? 
What I know, thou knowest 
Go to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy oleansing take him. 

His ban loose, his ban break I 
The restless evil of his body, 

Whether It be curse of bis faUier, 

Or curse of his mother. 

Or curse of his elder brother, 

Or curse of a peet-demon. 

Or ourse of a man unknown. 

Like an onion may it be peeled off, 
like a date may it be cut of?. 

Like a palm-raceme maj it be broken off I 
O curse, by Heaven bo thou exorcized 1 
By the Earth be thou exorcized t ” ’ 


This text makes it clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or goddess (in 
other words, good spirits) was believed to with- 
draw. A similar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 

f For the original see Ouneyfonn Text* from Babylonyan 
Tablet* tn th* Britith Museum, xvii [lOOS] 60, and for trr 
R, W. Rewers, Th* Religwn of B<tbylon\a and Attyna, New 
York, 190^ p. 166, Cuneiform ParaUel* to the OT, do 191S, 
p. 62 ft. ; and H Oressraann, A Uonmtaliaeh* Texte und Biider 
turn AT, Tubingen, 1909, p. 28 

^*K. Zhs a»*yri*ehe BeaehwHrungteerie JfegM, 
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In order to exorcize the demon not onl^ words 
bat symbolic acts were employed. The incanta- 
tion from which the last quotation comes is con- 
tinued by a seriee of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolic casting into the fire of different kinds of 
material — an onion, a date, a palm-raceme, a little 
fleece, a goat-skin, wool, and seed. The portion of 
it which accompanied the use of the onion reads : 

* Aa thii onion i« pealed and oMt Into the fire, 

The devouring flame aeieee it. 

In a garden it will never be planted. 

Amid pools and irrigating-ditches will not be placed. 

Its roots will not stnke into the ground. 

Its stalk will not shoot up, will never see Uie sun, 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not approach, 

So be the curse, the ban, the torture, the Mwitchment, 

The sickness, sighing, dn, misdeed, wrong, and transgres- 
sion,— 

The sickness which In my body, my flesh, my members 
dwells. 

As this onion is peeled and 

On this day the devouring flame seises it, 

Ma} the curss be removed 1 May I see light I ' 

Similar utterances accompanied the burning 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief m the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whole life of Babylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of them. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera- 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in different ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life in the Baby- 
lonian climate, struggle, sickness, and pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that, while belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a pseudo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a belief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men | 
who accoinjilishea unusual deeds recognized that 
their power was not their own — that it came to 
them from the gods. As a rule, however, they did I 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had imparted to them some special attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thus LugalEoggisi, the flret to oarry the Babylonian arms to 
the Mediterranean coast (o. 2800 B o.), claims that iiitelllgenoe 
was given him by Enki, the god of wisdom, that be was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninkbarsag, that be was 
called by Shamash, and choeen to be the king of the world by 
Enlil.> Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Lagasb, made eimilar olalms. Eannatum also relatee a more 
Intimate religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the fertile plain of Ouedin and carried off the crop which 
was of such value to the men of Lagash, Eannatum fell on his 
face before the god Ningirsu and prayed for guidance in the 
important crisis. Thereupon Nlnrirsu appeared to him, 
apparently in a dream (we cannot be sure, since the text Is j 
broken) and gave him the deeired guidance and power. Filled 
with entbueiasm because of this communion with his god, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued his enemies.* 

Five or six centuries after Eannatum Qudea, another ruler of 
Lagash, had a similar experience The overflow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine had resulted Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. Two gods appeared to him In a dream and told 
him to rebuild the temple of Kninnfl,* which he proceeded to 
do Evidently Gudea ^heved that in this experience divine 
inteiligenoe was imparted to him, for he boasts that he Intro- 
duced by his superior understanding a new type of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
down to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form 
In the time of Ashurbanipal, e g , when the king was once 
invading Elam, both he and his troops were in trouble on 
account of the river Ididi being in flood. Ashurbanipal prayed, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, but now it was not the king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a seer.< The 
vision oame by proxy. 


1 Of. F. Iliureau-Dangm, Die iumeritehen und akkadxichen 
KdnigHntehrifUn, Leipag, 1907, p 162. 

* iS. p. 18, and L. w. King, HttL gf Svimer and Akkad, 

Ixmdon, 1010, p. 188 ff. ^ 

3 See Thureau-Dangln, pp. 89-08. 

* Of. 0. A. Barton, ArOudology and th$ Biblt, l^iUadelphia, 
1916, p. 417. 


Perhaps it was because of the heightening of 
this conception — that gods occasionally appeared to 
their devoted followers and empowerea them to 
unusual deeds — ^into a belief that these exceptional 
men were possessed by the gods or by divine powers 
I that led to the deifioati&n of a few Babylonian 
I rulers. U has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian history why Naraiu-Sin, Gudea, 
Dnngi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin claimed to be gods. 
Granted that the last two may have inherited the 
title from Dnngi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
anti not to a number of others equally great T None 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian influence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo- 
thesis would seem to be that for some reason 
Naram-Sin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
possessed of the divine powers. 

2. Phoenicia. — While most of the Phoenician 
literature has perished, interesting evidence of 
Phoenician belief in possession is found in an 
E^ptian document known as the ‘ Report of 
Wenamon,’ * an Egyptian who was sent to Byblos 
(Gebal) in Phoenicia in the reign of Ramses Xli. 
(1113-1090 B.G.). It was a troubled period of 
history, and Wenamon had many adventures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Phoenicia, and 
driven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his way 
home. Foitunately he Jived to nairate his experi- 
ences, not the least of which occurred at Byblos 
itself. 

The king of Bybloa. Zakar-Baal, waa at flnt nnfriendly. 
This part of tbe narrative runs : 

* I spent nineteen days in hu [harbour], and he continually 
sent to me daily saying “ Betake thyself from my harbour ’* 
Now, when be saenfleed to his gods, the god seized one of 
his noble youths, making him frenzi^, so that he said : 

" Bring [the god] hither 1 Bring the messenger of Amon who 
haUi him, Sena him and let him go.’" 

’The god ’ in this passage refers to an image of tbe Theban 
god Amon called Amon-of-the-way— a kind of travelling Amon 
which Wenamon had with him. Wenamon continues 
‘ Now, while the frenzied (routh) continued in frenzy during 
this night, I found a ship for^ypt, and I loaded all my belong- 
ings into it ’ 

He then relates bow, as he was about to flee, Zakar-Baal, at 
Uie command of the god through the frenzied youth, sent and 
recalled him 

The whole incident shows tliat tlie Phoonioians 
believed in possession by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that should be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to students of the 
OT. 

3. Israel. — The OT affords much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her history was identical with that in Phoenicia. 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 

Tha king of Hoab sent for him to curse Israel Balaam 
strongly desired to comply ; to comply meant rich rewards 
But, according to tbe E account, Jahweb met Balaam in tbe 
way, and ‘ put a word in Balaam’s mouth ’ (Nu 28*f) Jahweh 
BO took possession of Balaam that in spite of his desires he 
blessed Israel. Tbe J document says of his experience, ‘The 
spirit of Ood came upon him ’ [Balaam] (24^. 

That Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byblite youth is clearly shown by the poems attri- 
buted to him. One of these describes him as the 
man 

• Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling down and bavmg bis eyes open ’ (24i«‘>>— 

clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessness of Balaam when thus 
possessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
^ines : 

* How shall I curse, whom Ood hath not cursed f 
And bow shall I defy, whom Jahweh hath not defied 7 ’ (28*). 

*1 still more patent example of the view that pro- 

1 For the whole document see Breasted, Anoitnt JUoordt of 
Egypt, Iv. M 688-601, or, for the most important parts of It, 
Barton, pp. 862-866. 
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phecy is the result of ecstatic possession is afforded 
by the case of King Saal. 

According to the narrative in 1 8 ^ y^ixt/a David fled for 

protection to Samuel, Saul tent meseengers to bring David 
bock. ' And when they aaw the company of the prophets pro- 
phesying, and Samuel standing as head over them, the iipirtt 
of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also pro- 
phesied.' The experiment was repeated three tinoes, with the 
same reeult The meseengers were so overooile with the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what had 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and fetch David, 
and ‘ the spirit of Ood came upon him also, and h<owent on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naioth In Ramah. And bt 
also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samuel, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets? ‘ 

It is clear from this story that the piophetic 
frenzy in the case of Saul rendered him unconsci- 
ous or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary propiieties of dress. Not only is it im- 

E ossiblo to uotain stionger evidence of possession, 
ut It IS made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. Indeed ntbba,' ' he piophesied,* 
is a passive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
out under the influence of the power that possessed 
him. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by the narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the campaign of 
Jehoram, Jehoshapbat, and the king of Edom 
against Moab. 

Elisha accompanied the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked (or an oracle concerning where they could find a water- 
supply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. As the 
minstrel played, * the hand of Jahweh came upon him,' { « , the 
prophetic ecstasy was induced, and he gavs the desired oracle. 


From this type of prophecy the literaiy piophets 
of later time clearly differentiated themselves 
Amos declared: ‘I am no nabt ’ !’ (7“). We find 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ- 
entiated into good and bad They were still non- 
ethical. They were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent them on missions 
that were for the benefit or for the injury of man- 
kind This is shown by the nairative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that the other prophets of the court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh bad sent forth 
a spirit to be a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
prophets. 

The case of King Saul was of the same type. 
We find his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus . ‘ Now the spirit of Jahweh had depart^ from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jahweh troubled him ’ 
(1 S 16^*). The evil spirit came from Jahweh, just 
as the spirit of Jahweli did, but it was evil because 
its effects were different. Just as in Babylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before the evil spirit entered 
into Saul. His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included the belief that a person could be possessed 
of the spirit of a depaitea person. Thus a necro- 
mancer is described as baal "ob, ' the possessor of an 
’ob. ’ The meaning of ’o6 is obscure, nut apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 S 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who possessed an 
’o6, the spirit of Samuel seemed to possess her, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro- 
mancers were also called yidde'oni, and they were 
described in Is 8‘* os those ‘who chirp . . . and 
mutter ’—possibly because they spoke in the voicA 
of the dead. 

In the time after the Exile the literature affords 
little trace of the conception of possession by tife 
spirit of God. God had become in the theology 
of the time exalted and remote. Prophets con- 


tinued to speak, but, as in the case of Zechariah, 
they received their messages through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy died out and apocalyptic 
took its place, and tne apocalypses record visions 
which the God, once nign, but now most remote, 
had formerly vouchsafea to men. In such on age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
developed (see Demons and Spirits [Heb.]). Ap- 
patently the older view that men might be possessed 
of a supernatural beingoontinued, but it was inferred 
in all such oases that the patient was possessed of 
a demon and not by the spint of God. While there 
is no direct evidence on ^is point in the literature, 
the prevalence of the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reflected in 
the WT is sunicient proof It is predicted in 
Zee that in future, when any shall prophesy, 
‘ his father and his mother that begat uim . . 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.’ 
This prediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
prophecies. Was it not uttered because possession 
was now coming to bo regarded as always pos- 
session of the devil? See, further, Prophecy 
(Hebrew). 

4. Arabia.— The beliefs of the eaily Arabs con- 
cerning spirits and possession were similar to those 
of early Israel Tlie Arabs believed in a great 
mass of spirits called jinn, or jan (the more common 
name is jinn).^ These were not pure spirits, for 
they were often represented as haiiy ana often as 
having the form 01 an ostrich or a snake. It n as 
believed that, when a jtnni was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless thejwn had 
the power to appear and disappear, to assume 
tem^raiily any form that pleased them. They 
are usually spoken of collectively, and were not 
individualized. Similarly they were originally 
non-ethical. Whether tney were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude that for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were geneially 
supposed to inhabit desolate places and to be 
unsocial in nature. Their powers were superhuman 
and they weio capable of taking possession of men. 

Poets weie supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

B j ,itiB nlated of Hmb&ii ibn Th&blt, a devoted follower ol 
Muhammad who woe very ueefnl to the Prophet ui reply in* in 
a Boit of poetry to abmuTe attacks upon his master, that, while 
still a young man, before the rise of Islam, he met one day m a 
street of Medina a female jtnni, who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses of poetry. This was his 
initiation into the versifler’s art. Thereafter he was a poet, 
but each poem came to him as the result of inspiration from 
the jmn.* 

The separateness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs. 

‘ From time to time, too. In the intense nervous susceptibility 
ol the Arab race in the keen desert air, there fell ui>on him 
[the poet] cataleptic rigors, swoons, and dreams, from which ho 
returned with strange words in his mouth '3 

So the poets, when under inspiration, weie 
believed to be under the power of jinn. This 
gave them great distinction. They were, before 
Iblam, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accoided them, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, hut because of their uncanny con- 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
parallel between the way in which the poet Has^an 
‘ was thrown down by tlie female spirit and had 
verses pressed out of him,’ and the way m which 
‘the first utterances of prophecy were pressed 
from Muhammad by the angel Gabriel.’^ In 


1 For moro complete occounte eee B. W. Lane, Th$ Thou$and 
and On* NighU, London, 1888-41, note 21. i 29ff.; J. WeU- 
hausen, Rette arabitchen E$tdnduma^, p. 148 ff. , and W. R. 
Smith, Bel. Sem.^, p. 119 IT. 

a Of D. B. MJbdonald, The Beligiou* Attitude and Uf* in 
lelam, p. 18 ff. 

» Ib. p. 94. * Ib. p. 19 » 
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Arabian thought only the Prophet experienced 
angelic poasesBion. 

Beside the poet (sAdTtr ), and below him, was the 
k&hint or soothsayer, and below him the 'arrSf^ a 
kind of diviner. These, too, were under the 
influence of the jinn, but in a less exalted way. 
The /kdAms were soothsayers connected with a 
sanctuary, while the 'arra/s, like Samuel, told 
where lost articles might be found. Nevertheless 
the kdhim usually cast their oracles in verse. 
Their inspiration came, however, in the sanctnary, 
while that of the poet came as ^ely as the air of 
heaven. The ecstatic inspiration of the kahtn is 
interestingly set forth in the following account from 
the Kxtab al-Agh&n%, viii. 60, of the approach of 
the Banu Asad to Imrul-Qais.^ 

‘ Than the Banu Asad advanoad until, when they were a dai^s 
journey from Tlhima, their K&hin, who was *Aw( Ibn Kabfa, 
nrophosied [a prophetic fit came upon him] and said unto them. 

0 my eervanta ! ” They eidd, * With Thee I O our Lord 1 " 
Ueiaid, “Who is the king, the ruddy one, the all-conqueror, 
the unoonouered, among oamela as if they were a herd of 
gazelles, w'ith no clamor by his head 1 He 1 his blood is scattered 
wide I He, tomorrow, is the first of the stripped and spoiled I " 
Thev said, “ Who is it, O our Lordf " He eold, “ If my heaving 
soul were not disquiet^ I would tell you that he is ^ujr openly.” 
Then they mounted all. every beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they came Upon the 
army of Hujr, and charged upon hie tent.' 

This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic ht, which closely resembled those of 
which we know in Phoenicia and in Israel ; it pro- 
ceeds to tell us graphically what the kdhm uttered 
and how it was fullllled. It reveals clearly to us 
the Arabian notions of possession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his sonl was dis- 
quieted by a power not its own. 

Muhammad, when first his ecstatic revelations 
came to him, l^lieved that he was possessed by a 
finni, and onlv gradually came to the conviction 
that it was a divine revelation. He seems to have 
been subject to ecstatic disturbances, and began 
his career as a prophet in this wajr. Later he was 
compelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
up tne illusion of his followers. It was accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the Kdhins and 
attribute his inspiration to Kjinni • 

There is an interesting story of a Jewish boy at Medina, in 
tbo time of Muhammad’s rosiaencs there, who wm subject to 
epiieptio or cataleptio fits. Uis name was Ibn l^yySd. When 
in bis flta, be would lie wrapped up in a rough mantle, matter- 
ing to himself, as Muhammad himself bad done at the first.* 
The Jews regarded him as a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been puzzled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish AnUobnst.< In the one caae bis po s eeeeion would 
be that of angels , in the other otjmn. 

The adoption by Isl&m of the Jewish-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
Jtnn, but the movement was never completely 
successful. Though they are sometimes called 
satans (shaitans), they still maintain on the whole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Isl&m took over the jtnn 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
them to this day. Their legal status and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed W Muslim iuriste, and, 
so far as possible, fixed. Tney were divided into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
such as al-GhazAlI, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower order than men, and the saints are fre- 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5' Egypt. — The conceptions concerning posses- 
sion in Egypt were more nearly parallel to those 
in Babylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia. 
In Egypt and Babylonia the spirits were diflferenti- 
ated into good and bad at a much earlier period, 

1 Tr Macdonald, p. 81 1. •Ib. wp. 88, 87. 

* Qur'in, Ixxiv. * See Maodonald, p. 84 tt. 

» Ib p: U4 ft. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the conception 
that a person might be possessed by supernatural 
powers was oonhned largely to belief in demoni- 
acal possession. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, although a kind of medical science 
developed in Egypt to higher degree of excel- 
lence thim in many countries, not only did this 
conception of demoniacal possession lie oehind it, 
but the administration of purely medical remedies 
wa^ to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formulm that were supposed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a tale^ invented at the end of the ]^th 
dynasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Bamses il. 

That king it taid to have marriM, among others, a princess of 
Bakbtan Afterwards the king of Bakhtan sent to Bameee, 
saying that Bentreebt, another daughter of his, was very ill, 
and D^ed that an Egyptian physiman might be sent to heal 
her. The most skilful physician wsnL hut found her possessed 
of a spirit, and oould do nothing. Svidentlv he latoured in 
vain for a long time, for nine years later the father sent again 
for aid. This time a charmed statue of the god Khone, 
called Khons-who-exeoutes-plans-and-drives'out-rebels, was 
sent This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the princeea, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like some of those in the 
Qospels, he did not depart in eilenoe. He said * ' Welcome, 
thou g^t god who drivest out rebels ; the city of Bakhtan is 
thine, its people are thy slaves, I am thy slave. I will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thv heart concerning the 
matter of thy journey. Let thy majesty be pleased to oommand 
that a festival be celebrated In my honour by tbo pnnee of 
Bakhtan * The god then nodded to his priest earing : * It 
behoves that the prince of Bakhtan make a rich offering to this 
spirit ’ 

As Naville has pointed out, this story was 
intended as an adveitisement of the i^od Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian idea.s, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportunity to treat many 
similar patients in Egypt. 

That similar ideas of possession underlay the 
Egyptian conception of aisease is shown by the 
incantations that were to be spoken at the admini- 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fermentation of honey and other Ingrediento, e g , one 
was to say ' It has discharged and derarted, that which has 
no fruit. It has gons awiw, that which has no arms. Turn 
back (0 fntmn-t) for I am Ilorus. Yield (0 n^tpn-t) (for) 1 am 
the SOD of Oalrls. The magic of my mother is the protection of 
my roemherB. Thy evil shall not arise in my body nor any 
mJpn-( in thy members. It has been discharged seven times ' 
The words were to be spoken over fnnJk-w hcrlw They were to 
bs cooked, mashed, and applied thereto. In like manner, when 
a kind of beer* called dJr-t-beer was administered, the 
sm-priest was to be present with his implements — statue, bird- 
catcher’s net, oil, some kind of a flower, etc —and say ; ' Drink 
the beer. I have brought it to drive out the Ut-e-goa, the male 
death, the female death, which is in my body,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supposed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. This belief made life a constant 
terror. No mother oould lay a child to rest 
without invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
one from malice and disease that lurked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
the gloom of night gathered, to prostrate the little 
ones with sickness. One can almost hear the 
voice of the mother as she said : * 

' Bun out, thou who oomest tn the darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, hiB nose behind him, bis face turned backward, 
who loses that tor which ho came 
Bun out, thou who comest in darknees, who enterest in 
stealth, her nose behind her, her face tamed backward, 
who loses that for which she came.' 

The demons might come under the guise of friends 
in order to gam access to the ohild. Hence the 
mother continues : 

rCcunest thou to Uss the child? I wQl not let thee kiss him. 
Oomest thou to sooths (him) t I will not let thee soothe Mm- 

1 See K. Marine, TAe Old Egyptian Faith, pp. 260-268. 
w Of. O A. Beisner, Tk$ HaorH Medtoal Papyrut, p. 6. 

»/8.p. 7. 

* See Breasted, DnOopment JUHgion and Thought in 
Aneitnt Egypt, p. 291. 
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Oomest thou to harm him T 1 will not let thee harm him. 
Oomeet thou to take him away ? I will not let thee take him 
away.' 

The demger from demons not only accompanied 
one throughout this life, but also followed one 
into the hereafter. Heime the charms that had 
been potent to protect onshore were applied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empuelthe folk- 
charm invaded the Book of th^ Dead, where it 
forms the ‘ Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to be Taken Away from Him in roe aether 
World.’* 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses- 
sion by gods left little trace. In one of the 
Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom King Unis is 
represented as practising on the gods a kind of 
oannibahsm, in order to nossess himself of their 
powers. The passage reaas : * 

' Kluff Unis is one who eats men and livei on goda. 

Lord of messengers, who [dispatches] his messages ; 

It is "Grasper-of-Forelooks "Turing in Kehew 
Who hinds them for king Unis. 

It is the serpent “Splendid-Head" 

Who watches them for him and repels them for him. 

It is “ He-who-is-iipon-the- Willows” 

Who lassoes them for him. 

It is “ Puiiisher-of all-Evil-doers ” 

Who Stabs them for king Unis 
He takes out for him their entrails, 

He is a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to [punish], 

Shosmu cuts tlient up for king Unis 

And cooks for him a portion of them 

Id his evening kettles (or “ as his evening kettles ■meal”). 

King Urns is he who cats their oharmc, 

Anddevoars their glorious ones (souls)L 

He has taken the hearts of the gods ; 

Hl has eaten the Red, 

He has swallowed the Oreen. 

King Unis is nourished on satisfied organs. 

He is satisflod, living on their hearts and ^eir charms. 

Tlieir oliarms are in his belly 

The dignities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 

He hath swallowed the knowledge of every god 

Lo, their (the gods') eoul is in the belly of king Urns, 

Lo, their soul is with king Unis.’ 

This -ext, which incidentally reveals the oanni- 
biUism that lay behind Egyptian civilization, was 
written to account for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Urns. It reverses the 
nsual idea of possession, however. The gods did 
not possess him, but he possessed them. How all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, but evidently one path- 
way by which it came was this cannibalistic con- 
ception of possession. 

in the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets, but their particular functions are obscure. 
They appear to have dillered little from the other 
priests in character. So far as appears, their 
functions did not depend, like those of the prophets 
of early Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. 

6. Possession in the Gospels. — There is consider- 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the 
silence of the later pre-Christian literature on the 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was often 
supposed to be the cause of disease. Thus it is 
regarded as the cause of dumbness (Mt 9**, Lk 11*^), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epilepsy (Mk 9®"), of 
dumbness and blindness (Mt 12”), of curvature of 
the spine (Lk I3“), and epilepsy (Mk 1*). Ascrip- 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not uni- 
formly made; they are sometimes spoken of 
merely as disease (Mt 16*®, Mk 7**, Lk 18*®). Ii^ 
some passages possession and these diseases are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 10®, Mk 1”, 
Lk 6*”* 7®* 13“*®). It would seem that, among some« 
1 See Breasted, Dewlopment cf Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Eqypt, p. Miff, 
a/d p 127ff. 


knowledge of the nature of physical disease had 
progress^ fax enough to be distinguished fiom 
possession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the ola Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
multitude and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gosiiels The Gerasene demo- 
niac, when asked his name, replied ; ‘ My name is 
Legion ; for we are many ’ (Mk 6”). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniao possession. This belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

The present writer once came upon a group of men near 
Beitin (Bethel) who were Burroundmg another, waving sticka at 
him and ahouting. At an opportune moment one b^nd hun 
dropped hla club and caugnt the hands of tho man in the 
centre, pinioning them behind him When the writer asked 
the cause, ho waa informed that the man was maynan, 

' poea caae d of a^nni.’ 

It is indicated in the Gospels that in the time of 
Christ there were professional exorcists who cast, 
out demons (Mt 12'*^). Jesns, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by some 
theologians to prove that Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of His patients and their friends. 
There is no evidence for this view and much against 
it. He made the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari- 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt 12®’**, Lk IP*®) He also assumed 
that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
WBA real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk 6*®®). His humanity was real, and He fully 
shared the beliefs of His contemporaries upon this 
point. 

7. The Apostolic Ag:e.--In the Gospels posses- 
sion apnears to be conhned to demons ; in the rest 
of the HT we hear mainly of being possessed of 
the Spirit, though references to demoniacal posses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Pentecost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they spoice ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under- 
stood that this speaking, which was called glossn- 
lalia, ‘ speaking-tongues,’ waA the ability to speak 
foreign languages (v.*), but the narrative never- 
theless oonwns evidence that this was a misunder- 
standing (v.**). The disciples were thrown into an 
ecstasy ; they were exalted in mood ; they were 
taken out of themselves. We lenrn from St. Paul 
(1 Co 12 and 14) that this type of public utterance 
was in his time exalted above all other types. 
His discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon quite clear. One who ‘ spoke 
in a tongue’ spoke with his spirit, but his under- 
standing was unfruitful (1 Co 14*®) , the hearers 
did not understand (14®) ; those out of sympathy, 
when they witnessed such ntlcrances, naturally 
called the speakers mad (14®-*' Paul, with his 
sound common sense, rated intelligent speaking 
more highly than this speaking in a tongue, but 
so popular was this type of possession that even 
he could not but treat it with great consideration. 
' Be not drunken with wine, wherein is liot but be 
filled with the Spirit’ (Eph 6**) could have been 
written only in an age when complete fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce effocts similar 
to the drinking of wine. Toe greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the ‘ prince of the wwer of the air ’ 
(2^). The militant disciple wrestW ' against . . . 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places ’ (6*®). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not ftossess, men. One instance of such 
possession is presented in the Philippian slave- 
1 girl who possessed ' a spint of Python^ (Ac* 16**), 
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Not only did the Philippians believe her poseessed, 
but St. Paul did also, tor he addressed the spirit in 
exorcizing it (16“). 

8. The Montanists. — In the 2 nd cent, the ecsta- 
tic type of prophecy was revived by Montanus in 
Phrygia, wno became the charai)ion of the pro- 
phetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says : 

* He was carried away in spirit, and wrought up Into a certain 
kind of frenzy and irregular ecstasy, raving, and speaking and 
uttering strange things, and proclaiming what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevailed in the Ohurch.' > 

This is the report of an unsympathetic critic, hut 
among the few sayings of Montanus that have 
come down to us is one that confirms the view that 
he was subject to the phenomenon of possession. 
It runs : 

< Man is like a lyre, and I [the Holv Spirit] play him like a 
plectrum. Man sleeps ; I [ths Holy Spirit] am awake.’ > 

The Church had lost the fire of enthusiasm that 
made such possession possible, and cast out Mon- 
tanus and his followers as heretics , nevertheless 
they lingered in Phrygia until in tlie 6 th cent, they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the 2nd cent, we do not know * 

9 . The Church and possession. — The condemna- 
tion of Montanus registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extiaordinary way was no longer ^ssible — a view 
that was maintained by ail the Ohurch until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief m 
the possession of demons w^ still maintained and, 
as time passed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 
certain features of the ritual of the Church, Thus, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre- 
paratory to baptism, first presented himself to the 
priest, who breathed upon him («.«. performed the 
act of insufHation) and recited a prayer of exorcism 
with his hand extended over the candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was ; ‘ Break all the snares 
of Satan by -wiiich he has been bound.’ * The in- 
sufflation typified the reception of the Holy Spirit 
whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Galilean ritual the exorcism came first, then 
unction, and the insufflation last." One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads : * I approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ l^e liturgy of 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exoicism 
and insufflation.* Tlie insufflation was a symbolic 
repetition of the act of Jesus when He breathed 
on His disciples and said : ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit’ (Jn 20**). Apparently it was believed that 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been possessed 
of Satan before, now became possessed of the Holy 
Spirit. Such possession was but an attenuated 
form, ‘*0 far as outward manifestations were con- 
cerned, of that of earlier time. The belief that 
insufflation imparted such possession extended to 
oil and water, for, in the consecration of these, 
the piiest breathed on them.* 

While the belief in poHsesaon of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniaca l p ossession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. Europe 
it was gradually intensified by the survival of 
pagan beliefs, stones, and practices. Many of 
tliese the Church took over and consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
practised arts that had been banned by the Church. 
Witches who practised them were in league with 
him or possessed of him. When in the 13th cent. 

1 HE Y. 16, 

S Cf B. M. Jones, StudiM in Mt/ttieal Efligion, p. 40 ff. 

s Ct art. Momtanum. 

4 Si e L Duchesne, Chrtttian Wor$htp», p. 296.r 

» lb. pp 817, 810. « Ib. p. SS8. 7 Ib. pp. 806, 812. 


sects began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi- 
astics to regard them as in league with the evil 
one. Thus in 1223 Gregory ix, promulgated a 
letter exhorting a crusade against the Stedingers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in which he 
accused them of worshipping and having secret 
communion with the prince of daikness. In 1303 
John xxn. complained, in two letters, that both he 
and many members of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of the arts of sorcerers. 
Finally Innocent VIII. in 1484 promulgated his 
famous bull ‘Ad forturan rei memoriam,’ in which 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurations 
unborn children, young animals, all sorts of crops, 
inflicting all kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals, preventing men from procreation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith. He appointed Heinrich 
Kikmer (Institor) and Jakob Sprengei to be prime 
inquisitors to rid the land of such. Sprenger had 
composed his Malleus Malejicarwn (‘Witch- 
Hammer,’ 1489, Cologne, 1520) which, with the 
papal bull, precipitated a long drawn battle against 
witches, wno were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him * The movement spiead 
to England, where in the reiras of Henry Vlil, and 
Elizabeth laws were enacted against witches It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work, The, Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft (London, 1684). The war 
against witches and the devil spread to the New 
World; in Salem, Massachusetts, a number of 
people were executed at the end of the 17tli cent, 
on suspicion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
course the cler^ supported the crusade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How many lost their lives 
in consequence of this dread belief cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Although the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stooped the execution of people on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal possession dies liard. 
Several cases were reported among the peasantry 
of Germany in the early part of the 19th cent., 
vouched for by accreditea doctors and clergymen.* 

10 . Possession and revivals. — With the spiead 
of experimental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Refoimatiuu there 
has been a recrudescence of the ancient belief that 
eostatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit— a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times under the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent, m England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.* They 
manifested themselves again in the 18th cent, in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,* and m 
Massachusetts under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.® They accompanied the Scottish-lnsh 
revival in Kentucky in 1800-03* and the levival in 
Ulster in 1859.* They may still sometimes be seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes.* Enthu- 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking evidences of divine 
visitation, though the wisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, and Wesley’s 
judgment finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense asserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught os that they are due to dis- 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses- 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 

* 1 y. Bydbers, Ths Magic the Middle Age$,pp, 178-200. 

s Bee J. L. iTeviaa, Demon Posteesion, p. 111 ff. 

s Bee, ».g., W 0. Braithwsite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 
rt. 167. 

* Of. F. M.Dareni)ort, Primttivs Traits in Religious Revivals 
oh ix. 

• Ib. ch. vUl, 

7/6. oh Vi. 
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POSTS.— See Poles and Posts. 

POTT AW ATOMIES. — See Aloonquins 
(Prairie Tribes), vol. i. p. 325. 

POVERTY.— I. Definition.— In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report of 1834 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order to obtain mere 
subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
Thir 4-he Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by which they understand the state of a person 
unable to lalxiur, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his labour, the means of subsistence. Probably 
B. Seebohm Rowntree’s definition (Poverty • A 
Study of Town Life) is more satisfactory families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency be described as living in 
‘primary’ Mverty. This he distinguishes from 
‘secondary^ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of mere physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absoro^ by 
other expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi- 
gence or destitution is incluaed under ‘primary’ 
poverty. 

2 . History. — This is of a very restricted nature, 
and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Even at the present 
day the information available concerning j^verty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations nave been 
made in only very few toivna, and the results vary 
BO much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare conditions in this 
country at two different periods is that of Robert 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures rather more up to date. ^ 

For 1848, the first year for which we have Inooma-ta* returns, 
Giffen estimated the income of the country to be £616,000,000, 
of which £280,000,000 belonged to persona with over £160 per 
annum and £286,000,000 to persons with under £160 per annuill. 
The £280,000,000 was shared by 200,000 to 260,000 persons, or. 
Including their families, by 1,000,000 to 1,260,000 persons. The 
£286,000.000 was shared by about 26,600,000 persons. Hie 


income-tax paying class had about £260 per bead, while the 
rest of the Mpulatlon had something under £10 per head 

For 1908 Leo O. Ohioxza Money estimated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £909,000,000 belonged to 
persons with over £160 jMr annum and £9.’i0, 000,000 to persons 
with under £160 per annum The £900,000,000 was shareti by 
1,100,000 persons, or, including their families, by 5,600,000 
j^mons. £986,000,000 was shared by 39,000,000 persons 
tee income-tax paying class had about £166 per head as com- 
pared with £250 in 1848, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per bead, as compared with under £10 in 1843. 

Other figures which bear out the contention 
that the income-tax paying class iiaa increased 
much moie rapidly than ttie non-incoine-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of es totes 
passing at death. 

In 1838, 26,868 probates were granted, the average amount 
per estate being £2160 In 1008, 67,624 probates w ere granted, 
the average amount per estate being £4000 The increase in the 
number of estates (166 per cent) was much greater than the 
increase in Uie population (70 per cent), so that the wealth of 
the country was necoming more diffused, nr, in other w ords, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estates 

The figures relating to the consumption of com- 
forts and conventional necessaries consumed by the 
masses confirm the improved conditions of the 
bulk of the population. The following table gives 
the quantities of the principal imported and excis- 
able articles retaineu for lioine consujnption pei 
head of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 



1840 

1911 

Cunanta and raisins 

Rice 

Sugar .... 
Tea 

Tobacco 

145 lbs 

0 00 „ 

16 20 „ 

1 22 „ 

0 86 „ 

4 89 lbs. 

16-08 „ 

92 07 „ 

6 48 „ 1 

2 05 „ 


The great increase in the consumjition of currants, 
raisins, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater use that is 
made of them by the bulk of the population ; and 
such greater use would not be possible but for the 
increased incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the CTOwing incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying masses have aheady l>een 
quoted and tliese may be supported by the Board 
of Trade index numbers of wages. 

If the general level of wages in 1860 be taken as 100, then the 
figure for 1907 was 181 7, showing an Increase of 81 7 per cent 
In 67 years (Od 4671, p 44). 

From the early part of the 19th cent, until 1896 
prices fell very considerably, and, though they 
nave iisen since, they were much lower shortly 
befoie the war than they were during most yeais 
of the 19th century. A few figures fxoin Sauei- 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may be 
quoted ; 

Average of 1867-77-100 1878-111 

1820=112 1880 = 88 

1880 = 91 1800 = 72 

1840=108 1800= 61 

1860 = 77 1900 - 76 

1800 = 99 1910- 78 

1870 = 96 1911- 80 

With the rise in incomes and the fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the masses were 
much better off in the early 20th cent, than they 
were 60 or 100 years previously. The growth of 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 1860 to 
£257,000,000 in 1911), of the accumulated funds 
of Friendly Societies (£14,000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1005), and of the loan and share 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,600,000 in 1883 
to £45,250,000 in 1909) are other indications of 
greater general prosperity. 

3. Extent.— (a) The earliest investigation Is 
that of Charles Booth, who conducted an inquiry 
into the extqpt of poverty in London in 1886-88. 
By ‘poor’ he understood those who hod a suffi- 
oientiy regular, though bare, income, such *08 18s. 
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to 21b. per week for a * moderate family,’ and bv 
‘ very poor,’ those who from any cause fell mucn 
below tliis standard. Booth obtained his informa- 
tion from the London School Board visitors, who 
were in daily contact with the people and hswi con- 
siderable knowledge of the parents of the school 
children. He then assumed that the whole popu- 
lation was the same as the tested pa^, i-t. fammes 
with school children. When it is remembered 
that the part of the population which was not 
investigated included all the families with children 
above school age, and with no children, it will be 
realized that the condition of the bulk wa* better 
than the part tested, so that Booth’s figures, in so 
far as they err, err on the dark side. In other 
words, conditions were probably not so bad as 
Booth’s figures would suggest. 

Booth mvided the population into 8 classes 

A. Tbs lowsst olsM of occasions! labourers, loafers, and 
semi-oriminals. 

B Oasual earnings—* very poor.* 

O. Intermittent earnings f u,* * noor * 

D. Small regular earnings f POOf 

E. Regular standard earninga— abore the povertgr line. 

P. Higher class labour 

O. Lower middle class. 

H Upper middle class. 

As the result of his investigations he divides the 
population among these classes as follows : 

A. (lowest) .... 87,610 or OD per cent 

B (very poor) . 816, 


E. and F (working class, 

comfortable) . . 2,166,608 

O. and U. (middle dess 

and alrave) . . 740,980 

4,209,170 

Inmates of Institutions 99,880 


According to Booth’s inquiry, 30*7 per cent of the 
population of London were living in poverty in 
1887. ThU may be taken to include wnat Rown- 
tree calls ‘ secondary ’ as well as ‘ primary ’poverty. 
That nearly one-third of the inhaoitants of London 
were living in poverty appears very startling, yet 
the investigations in other towns seem to bear out 
the probable accuracy of this figure. 

(b) Seebohm Rowntree conducted bis investira- 
tions Into the extent of poverty in York in 18w. 
As the population at that time was about 76,<X)0, 
it was possible to make a house to house investi- 
gation in respect of every wage-earning family. 
Particnlars were obtained concerning 11,660 
families consisting of 46,764 persons. The popula- 
tion was divided into 7 classes : 

A. Total family income under 18 b. for a moderate fainfly. 

B. Total family Inoome 18 b and under 21e for a moderate 

family 

O. Total family inoome 21a. and under 80a. for a modarate 
family. 

D. Total family income over SOa 

K. Domestic servants 

P Servant-keeping class. 

O. Persons in institutions. 

By moderate family was meant a family oonslsting of father, 
mo^er, and from two to tour children In classifying, allow- 
ance was made for families which were smaller or larger 
On this basis Rowntree divided the population as 
follows t 

A. 1,967 or 2*6 per oent 

B. 4,492 6*9 ., 

O. 16,710 *0*7 „ 

D. 24,696 82*4 

E. 4,296 6*7 „ 

F. 21,880 28*8 „ 

O. 2,982 8*9 M 


76,812 


100*0 


Rowntree, instead of adoptin^f Booth’s somewhat 
rough and ready method of saying that all families 
with less than a certain weekly inooipe were living 
in poverty, sought to establish a soientifio pover^ 
line. He estimated the minimum necessary 


expenditure for the maintenance of mere physical 
health and then ascertained whether each family 
had sufficient earnings to pay for the requisite 
food, housing accommodation, and household sun- 
dries. 

With regard to food, to took as the basis of his 
calculations the diet adopted at the York Work- 
house, but excluded butener meat, as this dimin- 
ished the cost -without reducing the allowance of 
protein^fats, and carbo-hydrates below the mini- 
mum reanisite for physical efficiency. The weekly 
cost of this diet in 1899 was as follows : 


Men. 

Women. 

Ohlld. 8-16 

CSiild. 8-8. 

Child, under A 

8a 8d. 

At 

2e.9d. 

engefOr A 

28.74. 

dults, 88. ; avei 

2b. id 

rage for child 

2b. Id. 

ren, 28. Sd. 


With regard to rent, the actual sums paid for 
rent were taken as the necessary minimum rent 
expenditure. 

With regard to household sundries, Rowntree 
allowed Is. lOd. (^U bags [140 lbs.] at Is. 3d.) 
for coal, 6d. for adults and 6d. for children for 
clothing, and 2d. per herd for all other sundries. 

Thus a table was established showing the mini- 
mum necessary expenditure per week for families 
of various sizes ; e.g., a family of father, mother, 
and three children would require 21s. 8d. made up 
as below : 


Food : 2 At Ss. and 8 at 28. 8d. . 

Rent .... .... 

Hotuwbold snndriss : ooal ... 

clothing .* 2 At 6d. And 
8 At M. . 


•ther sondriw 6 At 2d. . 


21 8 

When the earnings of every family were examined 
by this table, it was ascertained that 1465 families, 
comprising 7230 persons, were living in * primary ’ 
poverty. This was equal to 9*91 per oent of the 
whole population of the city wd to 15*46 per cent 
of the working-class population. The number of 
persons living in ‘secondary’ poverty was ascer- 
tained by deducting the numbers of persons living 
in ‘primary’ poverty from the total number or 
persons living m poverty, the latter number being 
an estimate of the investigator, formed by his 
noting down evidences of poverty during his noose 
to house investigation. By this method it was 
found that families comprising 20.302 persons, 
equal to 27 ’84 per cent of the population of the 
city, were living in poverty. Of these 7230 persons, 
or 9*91 per cent of the population, were living 
in * primary ’ poverty and 13,072, or 17 ’93 per cent 
of the population, in ‘ secondary ’ poverty. Accord- 
ing to this inquiry, the percentage of the popula- 
tion of York living in poverty (27*84) was only 
a little less than that in London (30*7). In the 
case of the towns mentioned below a similar 
I comparison cannot be made, as the extent of 
i ‘ primary ’ poverty alone has been investigated. 

(c) An investigation at Northampton was made 
by A. R. Bomett'Hurst in July 1913. There, as 
also at Warrington, Stanley, and Reading, the 
system adopted was to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in some 6 per cent of the households 
and to generalize from these. Farther, in each of 
these cases it was necessary to make allowance for 
the rise in the general level of prices between 
1399 and 1913 before using Rown tree’s poverty line 
figures. Thus the York i^d allowance of 3s. for 
adults and 2 b. Sd. for children became Ss. 6d. and 
A. 7d. Tespeotively. Fourpenoe wa* added for 
State insurance, and the expenditure on coal was 
adjusted to meet local conditions. 
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In Northampton, of the693 working-class families 
investigated 57 were below the poverty line. 
These were equivalent to 8'2 per cent of Uie 
working-class households of the town and to 6*4 
per cent of all households. These 57 families 
contained 9 Mr cent of the working-class popula- 
tion which fell withm th\ scope of the inquiry. 
In York 15'46 per cent of the working-clqpst popu- 
lation was living below the poverty line in 1899. 

(d) Burnett-Hurst’s inquiry at Warrington was 
conducted in the early autumn of 1913. ®f the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty line These were equivalent to 
12 ‘2 per cent of the working-class households and 
to 11*6 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14*7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inquiy. 

(e) The mining village of Stanly, in the Durham 
coaLGeld, was investigated by Bumett-Hurst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose circumstances were inquired into 12, con- 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class population 
investigate, were below the poverty line. 

(/) A. L. Bowley conducted an investigation in 
Heading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 

the 622 investigated were below the poverty line- 
This is equivalent to 20 6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15 '3 per cent of all house- 
holds. The 128 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

ig) An investigation of quite a difierent character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo G. Chiozza 
Money. His first inquiry related to 1903 and his 
second to 1908. As the income-tax returns con- 
stituted the basis of his inquiry, he divides the 
population into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : 



(h) The statistics relating to pauperism enable 
us to gauge destitution or extieme poverty, which 
must not M confused with poverty as defined by 
Rowntree. The average daily number of paupers 
in receipt of relief in Hie United Kingdom at the 
beginning of 1914 was 933,163, or 20’3 per 1000 of 
the population. 

(*) On 26th Dec. 1913 there were 982,292 ol<f 
age pensions payable in the United Kingdom. Of 
these, 685,288 were payable in England and Walei^ 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in Ireland. Oi 
the total num^r of persons in England and Wales 


who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, i.e. persons whose mcomesare less than 
£31 lOs. per annum. 

4. Causes. — All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and theu con- 
clusions are given below. 

(a) Booth analyzed 4076 oases of the poor and 
very poor in London, known to selected School 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows ; 

Lo&fera . . . . 60 or I’ft per cent 

questions of euploymeot— 

Oasual work, low pay, irregulsr earnings 2646 62*4 „ 

Questions of habit— 

Drunkenness and thrlftlessness . . 6S8 18*6 ,, 

Questions of olrcamstanoes— 

Largs families and lUnsss . . . 017 22 6 „ 

4076 100*0 


(b) Rowntree analyzed the causes of ‘ primary ’ 
poveity under somewhat difierent headmgs. 


Immediate cause of 
* primary ’ poverty. 

No. of 
house- 
holds 
affected 

No of 
persons 
affected 

Percentage 
of total popu- 
lation Uvmg 
in ‘ primary” 
poverty 

Death of chief wage- 
earner .... 

408 

1,180 

16 68 

Illness or old age of chief 



wage-earner 

Ohief wage-earner out of 

146 

870 

6 11 



2 31 

work . . 

88 

167 

Irregularity of work 

61 

206 

288 

lArgenessot family, i.«. 




more than 4 children . 

187 

1,608 

22*16 

In regular work but low 




wages . 

640 

8,766 

61*06 


1,466 

7,230 

100*00 


(c) The information collected by Bowley and 
Bumett-Hurst in Northampton, Mairington, and 
Reading may be summarized in one table; the 
figures for Stanley are omitted, being too small to 
cxpiess in percentages. 



Percentage of households below 


the Kowntree standard. 

Immediate cause of 




poverty 

Northamp- 

ton. 

Warring- 

ton 

Reading 

Chief wage-earner dead . 

21 

6 

14 

do. ill or old . 

14 

1 

11 

do. out of work . 
do irregularly em- 


8 

2 

ploy ed 


8 

4 

do. regiUarly employed. 
Wage insumdenb for 8 
children 




3 children or less 

21 

22 

33 

4 children or more 

9 

38 

16 

Wage sufficient for 3 but 


27 


family more than 8 

85 

21 


100 

100 

100 


In the case of each of the live towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have been analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low wages, 
frequently m conjunction with large families. In 
York (18^) 10 per cent of the adult males earned 
under 208. a week and 26 per cent earned between 
208. and 248, In Northampton (1913) 13 per cent 
of the adult males earned under 20s. a week and 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24s In 
Warrington (1913) 3’6 per cent of the adult males 
earned under i^Os. a week and 28*5 per cent earned 
between 208. and 248. In Reading (1912) 15 per 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
208. a week and 36‘6 per cent earned between 20 b. 
and 24s. When from one quarter to one half of 
the adult male TOpulations of these towns was 
earning less than ^s. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should be very prevalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious influence on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the population of an old 
country grows and the supply of labour as a con- 
sequence increases, the productive capacity of the 
country grows, but not in the same proportion as 
the population. For a time this tendency may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accumulation of 
more capital, and the greater efficiency of the 
workers ; under these circumstances an advance in 
the general welfare of the community may be 
achieved, in spite of the increase of population. 
This has probably been the case in this country 
during the post hundred years or so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indefinitely 
in the future | 

S. Present system of dealing with poverty.— At 
the present time in this country there are various 
methods, public and pnvate, but not too well co- 
oidinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how difficult the problem is. 

(o) Publxc meihxtd8.—{\) The poor relief nanted 
by Boards of Guardians or Poor Law Boards must 
be mentioned first. Nearly j£18, 000,000 per annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King- 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied pel sons, is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor relief, on the other hand, is very costly, and 
not infrequently has the effect of maKing persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of tne least 
desirable guests of the Guardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. . 

(2) Under the Old Age Pension Act, 1908, every 
person of British nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the UnitM Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 lOs. per annum becomes 
entitled, .subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pension of Ss. a week 
from the Exchequer. At the present time about 
a million persons benefit by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Act, the number of 
paupers in England and Wales over 70 years of 
age has greatly diminished. It was 229,474 on 
31st March 1906, whereas it had fallen to 57,948 on 
1st Jan 1914 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Distress Commit- 
tees which, if satisfied that an applicant is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, but unable 
to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control, ana that his case is capable of 
more suitable treatment under the Act than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
him or themselves undertake to assist him. This 
assistance may take the form of la) aiding emigra- 
tion, (fi) aiding migration to another area, or 
(y) providing or contributing towards the provision 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
have d^t with only a very limited number of the 
unemployed: in 1912-13 tne appliernts for relief 
in England and Wales numbered 43,381, and of 


these 80,662 were found qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were general or 
casual labourers. 

(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Laoour Exchanges, established under the 
Labour Exchanges Act,^1909. On 16th Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were op<n. During 1913 the total 
number ^f individuals who applied to the Ex- 
changes tor employment was 1,871,671, the total 
number of registrations being 2,965,893. During 
the ytfSir 652,306 individuals were given work, the 
number of vacancies filled being 921,853. 

(5) Another attempt to minimize the conse- 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been toe introduction of compulsory 
insurance against unemplo}rment in certain trades, 

I under pt. II. of the National Insurance Act, 1011, 

I since amended by the National Insurance Act, 1914. 

! The principal mdustries concerned are building, 
shipbuilding, works of construction, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the construction of vehicles. 
On 17th Jan. 1914 the nnmlier of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un- 
employment benefit paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

(6) The compulsory health insurance established 
by pt. I. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, since 
amended by the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable effect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as ill- 
health undoubtedly lies at the bottom of a good 
deal of inefficiency, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,759,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 were deposit contribu- 
tors. 

(7) The most direct .effort to raise the low level 
of wages which is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the Trade Boards Act, 
1909, was passed. The Act applied at first only to 
the four trades specified in the schedule — tailoring, 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making — but the list may be extended by 
Provisional Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1918 the Act was applied to four new trades — 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and food-pre- 
serving, hollow- vs are, and linen and cotton em- 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a trade one 
or more Trade Boards are to be established. The 
duties of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Act have 
been made in the chain-making and tailoring 
trades by R. H. Tawney, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M. E. Bulkley, under the auspices 
of the Ratan Tata Foundation of which Tawney 
is director. The following table relating to the 
wages earned by mastermen and journeymen 
chain -in akers, before and after the establishment 
of minimum rates, gives some indication of the 
work of a Trade Board ; 


Weekly wagea 

Mastermen. 

Journeymen. 

1011. 

1918, 

1911. 

1918. 

Under ISe. 

16s. and under 20s. 

20s and under 26s. 

258. and under SOs. 

80s. and over . 

66 7 X 

83 7 „ 
9i„ 

1-8% 
20-2 „ 
60*8 „ 
17 6 „ 

618% 
87-2 „ 
!•* .. 

07% 
14 6 „ 

48 1 „ 
80 6 „ 
6-8 „ 


* (8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line there can be little doubt that the school 
children and infants constitute the majority and 
toat they are the worst sufferers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Bumett-Hurst 
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inform us that In Northampton just under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quarter of the 
TOhool children and almost a quarter of < the infants, 
in Reading nearly half the school children and 
46 per cent of the infants belonging to working- 
class families are living in \|iOU8eholds in ' primary ’ 
poverty. . 

The direct efforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
with the feeding and the medical inspecf^n of 
school children. 

(tt) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
which permits lates to be spent on the provision of 
food, is optional, and its adoption by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities is by no means universal. In 
many cases the authorities have contented them- 
selves with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 322 Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak- 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 96 were spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 1908-09, £67,624 from the rates, and 
£86,690 in all, were spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 the 
corresponding figures were £161,763 and £157,127. 
The total number of meals provided in 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,634,396 in the rest of 
England and Wales. Both these figures shuw a 
small decrease on the previous year. 'I’he total 
number of children fed is given in the returns for 
1911 as 124,685. The number is apparently too 
low j and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Ratan Tata Foundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 6,357,667. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial lestrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and provides for an Exchequer 
grant which may amount to half the local author- 
ity’s expenditure. It is hoped that this grant will 
prove a stimulus to increased provision of school 
meals and a means by which the Boaid of Educa- 
tion f j,n level up the conditions under which the 
provision 18 made. 

(/9) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of all children 
attending public elementary schools is obligatory, 
but their treatment is optional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 school medical ufficers in England and 
Wales, and in addition there were 678 officers 
appointed for special work, especially dentistry. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Areas 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment was provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, imcleanliness, 
ring-worm, and other common skin-diseases of chil- 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, some external 
affections of the eyes and ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the mouth (including teeth), nose, 
and throat. 

(6) Private methods. — These vary meatly in 
character. There is much individual charity, 
people who are well-to-do helping those who are 
less fortunate. In many cases it is the poor who 
help the very poor, whether they be relatives or 
merely neighbours. Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endowments or subscrip- 
tions, or from both these sources, such as Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes and the Church Army. Othei* 
^pes of organization are the Charity Organization 
^ciety and the Gilds of Help that exist in several 
towns ; these organizations exist with the special 
object of investigating cases of poverty and helping I 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
causea by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
special fund is often raised to meet the emergency 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
izations, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
work benefits. 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private efforts, and now much money is 
spent in this way, it is impossible to say. Definite 
information with regard to public eflorts to allevi- 
ate poverty is also very difficult to obtain. The 
ideal of public and private methods should un- 
doubtedly be gradually to reduce the amount of 
poverty oy amilishing the ultimate causes of 
poverty. That many of the efforts are not remedial, 
but merely palliative, must be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, however lavish, no 
raising of wages, no bettering of urban and ruial 
housing accommodation, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve permanent results, unless they 
aie accompanied by certain moral changes in the 
character of the people. Thrift, sobriety, tidiness, 
and cleanliness —these and other virtues must lie 
developed, if people are to reap the full benefits of 
any material changes which are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could be achieved "by moral 
development alone, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to realize thi.s, as material improvements 
at a time of high prices and great national im- 
poverishment due to the war are hardly likely to 
be forthcoming in any large measure in the im- 
mediate future. 

LnBaATUii.1.— C Booth, XV« find Labmit of UU Pwple i)i 
London, Jjondon, 1892-97, e»p vols. I. »nd li. , B Seebohm 
Rowntree, Povtrty ; A Study of Town Life, do. 1901 , A L 
Bowley and A. R Barnett- Hurst, Livelihood and Poverty, 
do. 1916 ; L. G Chiozsa Money, Richet and Povertyti, do 
1912, R Giffen, Beonomte Inquiries and Studies, do 1904, 
vol i. ch 10, H J Hoare, Old Age Pensions, do. 1915 , 
M. B. Bulkley, The Feediiw of School Children, do 1914 , 
R. H. Tawney, The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-Making Industry, do 1914, Minimum Rates in the 
Tailoring Industry, do. 1916 , M E Bulkley, Minimum Rates 
m the Box-making Industry, do 1916; W H Beveridge, (In- 
employment, a Problem of Industry, do 1909 . T Chalmers, 
Problems of Poverty, do 1912 , The Year Book of Social Progress 
for l9lS-lJt, and for 1911,-15 , Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom , Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom , Statistical Memoranda and Charts relating to 
Public Health and Socutl Conditions (Cd 4671) , Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 

Douglas Knoop. 

POWER. — The definition of power, or potency, 

I and the distinction of power into active and passive 
are most clearly given by Aristotle. In this respect 
later wiiters, as Hobbies and Locke, have done 
little more than repeat Aristotle. 

In Met. (iv ) V, 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
senses of the term : 


* “ Potency ” means (1) a source of movement or change, 
which is in another thing than the thing moved or in the same 
thing qua other, e g the art of building is a potency which la 
not in the thing built, while the art of healing, which is a 
potency, might be m the man healed, but not In him qua 
healed “Potency” then means the source, in general, of 
change or movement in another thing or in the same thing 
qua other, and also the source of a thing's being moved 
another thing or by itself qua other For in virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of which the patient suffers anything, we 
call it “ capable " of suffering , and this we do sometimes if It 
suffers anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything 
it suffers, but only if it suffers a change for the better.— (2) 
The capacity of performing this well or according to intention , 
for sometimes we say of those who merely oan walk or speak 
but not well or not as they intend, that th^ cannot speak or 
walk. The case of passivity is similar — <S) Tha states in virtue 
of which things are abeolutely impassive or unchangeable, or 
not easily changed for the worse, are called potencies, for 
things are broken and crushed and bent and in general 
destroyed not by having a potency but by not having one and 
by lacking something, and things are impassive with respect to 
such processes if they ore scarcely and slightb affected by 
them, because of a “ potency ” and because they “ can ” do 
something and are in some positive state ' (Metaphysica, tr 
W. D Roes, in Ifleribs of Aristotle, tr J. A. Smith and W D 
Boss, vol. vili. Oxford, 1908). 
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In Met. (viii.) ix. 1, having mentioned these difier- 
ent kinds of potency, Aristotle says ; 

‘ Obviously, then, in a sense the potency of sotinff ud of 
being noted on is one (for n thing mny be ** capable ** either 
because it can be acted on or because something else can be 
acted on by it), but In a sense the potencies are different. 
For the one is in the thing acted on ; it is because it contains 
a certain motive principle, and because even the matter is a 
motive principle, that the thing acted on la acted on, one 
thing by one, another by another , for that which Is oily la 
inflammable, and that which ywlde in a particular way can be 
cntthed ; and similarly in all other cases. But the other potency 
is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that which can produce heat and the other in the man 
who can build And so in so far as a thing is an organic 
unit} , it cannot be acted on by itself ; for it is one and not two 
different things * (tr Boss ; of. Reid’s Worlafi, ed. Hamilton, 
p 610, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analogy. 

The foregoing quotations contain not only the 
germ of all that lias been subsequently written, 
but also anticipations of what is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. 

The language of Hobbes is not essentially difter- 
ent from that of Aristotle. Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of the word ‘ power.' 

‘All mutation,' says Hobbes, 'oonrists in motion only’; 
* there can be no oauae of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved ’ ; ‘ motion is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion ' (Englith W&rke, ed. Molesworth, 1. 12S-126 )l 
Hobbes continues : 

* Whensoever any agent has all those accidents which are 
necessarily requisite for the production of some effect In the 
patient, then we say that agent baa pmoer to produce that 
effect, It it be applied to a patient. The tame accidents, 
whiuli constitute the ethcicnt cause, constitute also tbs pouier 
of the agent. Wherefore the pouter of the agent and the 
efficient eaute are the same thing But they are considered 
with this difference, that cauee b so called in respect of the 
effect already produced, and power in respect of the same 
effect to be produced hereafter; so that eauee respects the 
past, power the future time Also the power of theaaent is that 
which IB commonly called aettve power.' Power of the patient, 
passive power, material cause are, he says, the same thing, 
'but with this different consideration, that in cause the past 
time, and in power the future, is respected ’ The power of the 
sgent and patient together he styles ‘entire or plenary power.' 
It is the same thing with entire cause — ‘ the aggregate of ail the 
accidents, as well in the agent as in the patient, whioh are 
requisite for the production of the effeot' (vb. i. 127 f.). 

The language of Hobbes reminds us of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, positive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the distinction of 
agent and patient is illusory, whereas Hobbes 
follows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 

‘ These powers . . are but conditional, namely, fAs agent hat 
power, ifxtbe applied to a patient , and the patient hat power, 
if it be applied to an agent ; otherwise neither of them have 
power, nor can the acculcnte, which are in them severally, be 
properly called powere , nor any action be said to be po^ble 
for the power of the agent alone or of the patient alone' 
itb i. 129X 

Neither in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a subjective 

E henomenon. This question was first raised by 
lOcke, who uses language, in some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says : j 
‘ Power also is another of those simple ideas whiob we reo^e 
from aensation and reflection * for, observing in ourselvee that 
we can at pleasure move several parts of our bodies which were 
at rest ; the effects, also, that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, ooonmng every moraent to our eeuaes, we 
both these ways get the Idea of power' (Stsay, ii. viL S). 

‘ Thtt Idea how got —The mind being every day informed by 
the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceases to be, and another begins to exist which w’as not 
before ; refleoting also on what passea within iUelf, and observ- 
ing a constant ohange of its ideas, sometimos by the impression 
of outward objects on the senses, and sometimes by the deter- 
mination of its own choice, and concluding from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes will for 
the future be made in the same things, by Hits agents, and by 
the like ways ; oonslders in ona thing the possibuity of having 


any of Ito simple ideas changed, and in another the poeeibility of 
making that change : and so comes by that idea wnicb we call 
power. . . . The power we consider is in reference to the change 
of perceivable ideas , for we cannot obeeri e an} alteration to be 
made in, or operation upon, anything, but by the observable 
change of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of ite ideas' (tb. 
tt. xxi 1). 

In these sentences weiBome face to face with the 
psycholu^pcal and epistemological problems which, 
in modern times, circle rounii tlie meaning of the 
term. Apart from these questions, power is to 
Locked* as to Aristotle and Hobbes, active and 
passive. 

‘ Power, thus considered, is two-fold ; viz , os able to make, or 
able to receive, any change . the one may be called active, and 
the other passive power ' (tb. n, xxi 2). 

He suggests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive power, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the oleaiest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from rettoxion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ideas of thinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the question as to the relation that the power of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered os 
existing in the external world. 

It is not unusual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing different senses 
of the word ‘power’ ; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power’ m the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of onr inner consciousness, 
the sense is quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of ‘ power ’ as are exemplified when the 
‘ mechanical powers ’ are spoken of, or ‘ powei ’ as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied m the phrase ‘ potential energy ’ ; or in 
the tneory of potential introduced into electrical 
science by G. Green in 1828 The question as to 
the total discrimination of these diHerent senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
priori, by mere introspection We, therefore, pro- 
pose to consider . (1) the psychologu al data from 
which the concept of power is deiived ; (2) the 
scientific uses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion (if any) which exists between the 
psychological concept and the scientific use ; and 
(4) the epistemological value of the concept. 

I. The psychological origin. — The passage 
quoted above from Locke was early taken excep- 
tion to by Hume. 

‘ I believe,’ says Hume, ‘ the most general and most popnlar 
explication of this matter, is to say, that finding from experience, 
that there are several new productions in matter, such as the 
motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
most somewhere be a power capable of producing them, wo 
arrive at last bv this reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy. 
But to be oonvine’d that this explication is more popular than 
philosophical, we need but refloat on two verv obvious prin- 
ciples Firet, That reason alone can never give rise to any 
original idea, and teeondly, that reason, as distinguish’d from 
experience, con never make us conclude, that a cause or pro- 
ductive quality is absolutely requisite to everv beginning of 
! existence* (A Treatiee of Human Natuie, ed. 'i. H. Qreen and 
T. H Orose, new ed , London, 1909, i. 462) 

In th« Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
he says : 

‘ From the first appearance of an object, we never con con- 
jecture what effeot will result from it But were the power or 
energy of emy cause discoverable by the mind we could foresee 
the effect, even without experience ; and might, at first, pro- 
nounce with certainty concerning it, by mere dint of thought 
and reasoning ’ (sect vlL pt. 1). 

Hume then inquires whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
,'8 copied from any internal impre3.sion — e.g., an 
act of volition. His conclusion is : 

' The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
jdll. Of this we ore every moment conscious But the means, 
by which this is effected ; the energy, by which the will performs 
so extnwrdinaiy on operation ; of this we are so for from being 
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InunsdiAtely ooaaoioua, th«t it muBt lor ever e8c«p« oar moot 
diligent enauiry ’ (ib.) His general conclusion is . ‘ AH eventa 
Mem entirely loose and separate One erent follows another ; 
butwe nerer can obaerre any tie between them. They seem 
eantointd, but never eonnected And as we can hare no 
idea of anything which never appeared to our outward senM 
or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion sems to be that 
we have no idea of ooonexlontor power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without uny meaning, when emplojred 
either In philosophical reasonings or oonuuoa llis' sect, 
viljpt 2). 

These views regarding power were accepted and 
repeated by Thomas Brown. 9 

'We give the name of eauu to the object which we believe 
to be the invariable anteoedent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of effect, reciprocally to that invariable consequent , 
and the relation itself, when considered abstractly, wo denomi- 
nate power in the object that is the invariable antecedent, — 
nueeptxbilttf in the obj^ that exhibits, in Its change, the 
invanable consequent. We say of Are, that it has the power of 
melting metals, and of metals that they are tuscepMU of fusion 
bv Are,— but, in all this variety of words, we mean nothing more 
than our belief, that when a solid metal is subjec-ted for a i ertain 
time to the application of a strong heat, it will begin afterwards 
to exist in that different state which is termed liquidity,— that, 
in all past time, in the same circumstances, it would have ex- 
hibited the same change,— and that It will continue to do so in 
the same circuuistances in all future time' (Inquiry into the 
Relation of Caute and. Effect^, p. 15 f.). 

The analysis of Hume and Brown reduces the 
idea of TOwer, efficiency, necessary connexion, 
considerea as a aabjective phenomenon, to an 
illusion. 

* In the sequence of events called Causa and Effect,' savs 
James Mill, ‘men were not contented with the Cause and the 
Effect , they imagined a third thing, called Force or Power, 
which was not the cause, but something emanating from the 
Cause, and the true and immediate cause of theKfleot’ (Ana- 
lyete of the Phenomena of the Human M ind, new ed., London, 
1868, il. S28) 

In opposition to Hume’s opinion, Reid held that 
reason might give rise to a new original idea ; in 
what way it is difficult to say. 

‘ It Is not easy to say tn what way we first get the notion or 
idea of power It is neither an oble^ of sense nor of conscious* 
ness. We see evente, one succeeding another ; but we see not 
the power by which they are produced. We are conscious of 
the operations of our minds , out power is not an operation of 
mind If we had no notions but such as furnished bv the 
external senses, and by consoiousness, it seems to be immissibie 
that wo should ever have any oonce|>tlon of power’ (Worts®, 
ed, Hamilton, p 446) ' Our conception of power is relative to 

its exertions or effects’ (p. 614). Prom tne consciousness of 
our own activity, seems to be derived not only the clearest, but 
the or.y conception we can form of activity, or the exertion of 
active power ’ (p. 623). 

The view expressed in these and other passages, 
and already suggested by Locke, that the concep- 
tion of active power is derived solely from the 
consciousness of our own exertions, occurs fre- 
q^uently in subsequent philosophy. In its most 
Mgnificant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
power from the consciousness of our voluntary 
activities and, in particular, our motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
(Inquiry, sect, vii.), and his arguments are re- 
peated by Hamilton (Lectures on MetapJmsics, 
Edinburgh and London, 1859, ii. 391 f., Keid’s 
Works^, p. 866 f.). To escape the force of Hume’s 
arguinents, H. L. Mansel (Prolegomena, Logtea^ 
Oxford, 1860, p. 151, Metaphysics’, Edinburgh, 
1876, p. 269) and V. Cousin (Fragments phtloso- 
^hiques, Paris, 1826, preface) were led to seek an 
Immediate intuition of power in mind as determin- 
ing its own modiheations — in Cousin’s language, 
in a causation wholly spiritual. Quite recently an 
attempt has been made to prove experimentally 
such purely mental determination, ouch mental 
determination seems Muivalent to the fiat of 
William James (Principles of P^chology, I^ndon, 
1906, ii. 561). But, just in so mr as the element 
of effort is eliminated, the experience becomes 
correspondingly unfruitful as the source of the, 
or^n of our notion of power. 

n, however, the sense of effort, and in particular 
of mnsonlar effort, is retained as an integral park 
of our volitional consciousness, we encounter a 
grave difficnlty. The experiment of D. Ferrier 
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(Functions of the Bratn^, London, 1886, p. 386) 
seems to show that the consciousness of effort is 
an afferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depen- 
dent in every case upon some m oscular ooutraction. 
Fenner’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Miinsterberg, in Die W tllenshanalung (Frei- 
burg, 1888, pp. 73, 8^ quoted by James, ii 505) , 
nor does it seem poasible now to maintain the view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, that 
we have a direct oonsciouaness of effort, or energy 
expended, accompanying the innervation of the 
motor nerves. Muscular afferent sensations are as 
subjective as those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus F. G. Tait (Dynamscs, London, 1885, p. 354) 
regards the idea of force as corresponding to some 
process going on outside us, but quite different 
fiom the sensation which suggests it. If this view 
18 sustained, a philosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Schopenhauer, which seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with will force, is ex- 
cluded. 

In his Metaphysie Lotze says : 

‘These effects or actions [of things], which proceed from 
them and are sense-stiinuU to us, are no doubt only motions 
and themselves neither red nor sweet ; but what is there to 
prevent our supjiosing that, by acting through our nerves, thej 
make that same rednessor sweetnesB arise, u our sensation, in 
our souls, which also attaches as a quality to the things them 
selves? Such a process would be no more wonderful than the 
performances of the telephone, which recoiv es wav-es of sound, 
propagates them in a form of motion quite different, and in the 
end conducts them to the ear retransfonned into waves of 
sound’ (Eng. tr ®, Oxford, 1887, ii. 204 f.). 

The objectivity of the qualities of sensation has 
been maintained by J. H. von Kirchmann (Kate- 
chtsmus der Phtlosophxe, Leipzig, 1877, p. 103), 
H. Schwarz (Das Wahmehmungsprohlem, Leipzig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently by Bergson (Matter 
and Memo^, Eng. tr., Loudon, 1911, p. 49 IF.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of the nerves, accord- 
ing to which the quality of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon them of the normal stimulus, involves 
as a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to the stimulus and made dependent upon 
it. These tendencies in modem writers show tiiat 
it may still be possible to interpret the feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even though it be medi- 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. The objei-- 
tivity of OUT perception of force does not really 
depend upon whether the nerve is incoming or 
outgoing, but depends upon the nature of the 
impression which is thereby conveyed. Here a 
difference presents itself. In the case of otlici 
impressions the phenomenon disclosed to conscious- 
ness seems purely subjective. In the perception 
of force we are confronted with a transeuut pheno- 
menon. At whatever point the transition into 
sensuous consoiousness takes place, the nature of 
force is to exist and to be perceived only as coming 
from without, just as w’e feel at the point of the 
pen the resistance of the paper over which it moves 
This IB what Hamilton means by the * qiiasi- 
primary phasis’ of the secundo-priniary qualities 
(Reid’s Worked, note D, § 2). His analysis of the 
apprehension is correct, even if he be wrong m 
assigning it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
the muscular sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 

* relative ’ notion. 

2. The scientific nseof 'jpower.’ — If a force is 
applied to overcome a resistance, no matter at 
what time>rate the force acts, the force so applied 
has been called the * power,’ and that inaepeu- 
den tly of any meohaniem advantage gained. Power 
in this sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advantage is gained, the instrumentality through 
which this ad'^ntage is obtamed has lieen called a 

* power,’ 1 ^ in the phrase ‘ the mechanical powers,’ 
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applied to the lever, the wheel and axle, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the ijcrew. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen- 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work done by a simple machine may be taken as 
equal to that done upon it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can M shown that the power, or acHo 
agentta, of a material agent stands to the object 
upon which it acts in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
spiritual generally, we shall have a confirmation 
of the foregoing theory of the perception of force. 

3. Metaphysical connexion of the subiective 
and objective aspects of power. — The well-known 
law of Fechner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, is commonly dis- 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law — a formula to 
which the facts of our sensitive consciousness 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather oontemptuously by 
James. In recent yeai's attempts have been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Fechner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno- 
menal rule. It waa no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to the 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physical. It was closely connected with Fechner’s 
psycho-physical paiallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite difteient from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical equivalent (e.g., MUnsterberg, 
Aufgdhen und Methoden der Psychologies Leipzig, 
1861). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may corre^ond {Zend-Avesta*, Ham- 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). This is quite in accordance 
with his law. Here it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the physical woild 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4. Epistemological conclusion.— If there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some- 
thing like that which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move- 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been called 
‘ potential ’ ( J. Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to say that it is just the very nature of 
this power which as ‘quasi-primary phasis’ we 
experience in our muscular activities, and that the 
secundo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 

LiTsaATtnui — Aristotle. Metaphysica; Hobbes, Bnaluh 
Works, ed. W Molesworth, London, 1839-46, L ; Locke, Essay 
ooneemtng Human Under standing, do 16iK), bk. ii cn. xxi. ; 
Home, A n Inquiry ooneeming Human Understanding, do 1748 ; 
T. Reid. WorkSi, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849 ; Maine de 
Biran, Eoiivelles Considerations sur Us rapports du physique 
et du moral de I'komme, Paris, 1834 ; Thomas Brown, Inquiry 
uito the Relation of Cause and Effects, Edinburgh, 1836. 

George J. Stokes. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.-This term is 
derived from the promise of our Lord to St. Peter : 

‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt 16**). In Jewish literature the key 
is symbolical of authority (cf. Is 22**, Rev 1*® 3’ ; 
6. Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1902j p. 213). Here the expression contains a 
manifest reference to Is 22“. In that passage the 
prophet announces that ‘ the key 6f the house of 
David ’ is to be taken from the unworthy Shebna 


and given to Eliakim ; in other words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the kingdom in his name. ‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven ’ is the term ordinarily employed by our 
Lord to signify the Church which He had come on 
earth to found — the organized, theocratic society 
of those who accepted* His claims. Thus the 
promise, it would seem, can have but one meaning : 
Peter is to be Christ’s vicegeient to lule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent Writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lord’s 
words to the scrioes: ‘Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge’ (Lk 11“). They suppose that 
sciibes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
addressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prob- 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere- 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression as employed in Lk 1 1 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the way of salvation (cf A Plummer, 
‘8t. Luke**, in ICu, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St Peter 
is indicated by what follows : ‘ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ It seems generally admitted 
that the power of binding and loosing {q v ) signi- 
fies primarily the gift of legislative autlionty. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristic 
tunes to tne present day, the term has commonly 
been employed to denote the judicial power 
exercised oy the Church in regard to the forgive- 
ness of sins. This use is not without justification. 
In every State supieme legislative authority carries 
with it supreme judicial authority ; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con- 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18*®) the 
whole apostolic college legislators of His kingdom, 
He thereby made them likewise its judges. But 
the judicial power which is pioper to the Church 
must in the nature of things dittei very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz- 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘De internis non judicat praetor’). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva- 
tion of souls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal wuth sin as 
such, and must be authorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, was granted in express terms on 
a suMequent occasion (Jn 20**). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta- 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite the full force of the 
Hebrew metaphor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an exertional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
reference not to the Church militant but to the 
celestial Kingdom. Our Lord, they hold, foretold 
that it should be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. 8t. Asterias of Amasea writes as 
follows : 

!■ ' He receives by this promise the keys of the kingdom, and 
becomes lord of we gatM thereof, so as to open them to whom 
he will, and to close them to ttiose against whom they should 
justly be shut’ (Horn. mii. w S8. Pet. et Paul. [PG xl 280]). 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘ the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven ’ 
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(Gat. xvil., de Smritu Sancto, ii. [PG xxxiii. 997]; 
cf. Basil, de Judicw Det, 7 [PG xxxi. 671]; 
Chrysostom, Horn, in St. Ignat, n. 4 [PG 1. 691] ; 
Eph. Syrus, Serm. Syr. Ivi. [tom. li. p. 659]). 

in another and much the most frequent class of 
passages the promise is understood of the power 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of mnance the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intended to signify that to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sms and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust- 
ing the full significance of Christ’s words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor implied the gift of supreme 
authority in general, and restricted its tneaning 
entirely to the sacrament of nenance. Thus we 
find Augustine so completely iaentifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter. It was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it IS in virtue of this gift that the Church, wheiever 
it IS found, exercises the right to forgive sins (Serm. 
cxlix. 7 [PL xxxviii. 802] ; for other examples see 
Ambros. de Pcen. i. 33 [PL xvi 496]; August. 
Serm. cccxcii. 3[PZ xxxix. 1711] ; Hilary, in Matt. 
xvi. 7 [PL ix. 1010] ; Origen, in Matt. xii. 14 [PG 
xiii 1014] ; Cone. CEc. Kph. Act iii. [Hardomn, i. 
1477]). This explanation of the passage leads 
naturally to the question why, if the power con- 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Ongen, in Matt. xiii. 31 [PG 
xui. 1179]; Hilary, loc. cit. ; August. Serm. ccxcv 
2 [PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stiess is further laid on 
the consideration that in giving the keys to the 
chief apostle alone Christ designed to make it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August, loc. 
cit. ; Optatus, de Schismate Donat, vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087]) 

The Scholastic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 
penai.ce, devote a special section to * de Clavibus,’ 
in which th^ examine the nature of the power of 
absolution { Hugo Victonnus, Summa Sententiarum, 
vi. 14 [PL clxxvi. 162] ; Kolandus, Sententioe, p. 264 

K l. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891] ; Petrus 
nibardus. Lib. Sent. iv. 18 [PL cxcii. 885]; 
F'etrus Pictaviensis, Sent. iii. 16 [PL ccxi. 1073], 
etc.). There are, they ^y, two keys, viz. discretw 
and potestas — the clavis scientice and the clavts 
potentuB. The original source of this curious dis- 
tinction is apparently the Glossa interlinear'is of 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs m the comment 
on Mt 16 (PL clxii. 1396). The idea of a clavts 
scientio! is most probably connected with Lk 11®*. 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess scientia Thomas Aouinas replies that the 
clavis scientice is not knowledge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro- 
nouncing judgment (Summa Tlieol. Suppl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2). It appears, however, from a pass- 
age in a decree of John XXII. which deals incident- 
ally with this j^int that some theologians at least 
rejected this oistinotion of the clavis scientue and 
clavis potenticB as an artificial refinement (Corpus 
Juris Canonici : Extravagantes, xiv. 6, ‘ (^uia 
Quorundam ’). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a new inter- 
pretation makes its appearance. At this period 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy, 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly less active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor complete supremaoje 
over the ecclesiastical order ; ana the canonists 
replied by maintaining that the pope as Christ’s 


vicar possessed direct authority over secular princes, 
that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if need 
be, to depose them Christ’s gift of the keys to 
Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was not of one key 
alone, but of two ; and that this symliohzed 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The first, it would seem, to employ this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (t 1274), who writes: 

* Ideo etiam Dominus dominonim non sine causa dixit Petro 
Et tibi dabo cla^ es reg'tii coeiorutn. Et nota, non dixit clavem 
sed claves, scilicet duos, unam quae claudat ct apenat, llget ct 
solvat quoad spiritualia ; aliaiii qua utatur quoad temporalia ' 
(Summa Aurea, lib iv. tit. ‘ Qui fllii suit legitiml,’ n. 10), 

The same claim was made m the following 
century by Augustinus Tnumphus (t 1328) and 
Alvarus Pelagius ( t" 1362) (de Planctu Ecclesio’, 13) 
It IS perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a jieriod 
when Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were 
advocating their revolutionary theories, the con- 
troversialists of the opposite school should have 
fallen into exaggerations on their side. On the 
other hand, the theologians who denied that the 
pope possessed direct authority over secular princes 
calleu attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven, not those of an eaithly 
kingdom, that Chiist gave to His apostle (cf. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, in loc. ). 

Since the 16th cent. Roman Catholic theologians 
appear to be practically unanimous in then 
understanding of the passage. By the gift of the 
keys, they hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embiaoes (I) the power of order, exercised in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (2) the power to 
teach authoritatively the revealed word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
which the Church rules and legislates for the faith- 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullness 
on Peter and his successors It was, however, to 
be shared by others in due measure, though alw'ays 
in dependence on the chief pastor Thus the pope 
18 the supreme ruler and teacher of the Church. 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the power of 
order; and they receive in due degree authority 
to teach, and in most cases some measure of juris- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one aspect of the gift signi- 
fied under the metaphor of the keys of the King- 
dom of heaven. 

LmsATURK.— F. Suarex, De Poemtentia, xvi 4 (ed. Pans, 
1856-61, X«1. 867), R. Bellarmine, Controvernce de Rom. 
Pont., Ingolatadt, 1001. l. 12 f. , F Macedo, De Clavibus Petn, 
Home, 1660, i 2 , J. B16txer, art * Scblusselffewalt,’ in Wetzer- 
Welte, Ktrchenlexikon, x. [Freiburg im Br , 1807] 1884 , Cor- 
neliaa a Lapide, Comment, in Script. Sacr , Lyona 1872, xv. 870 

G. H. Joyce. 

PRADHXNA. — Pradh&na, properly ‘ funda- 
mental substance,’ is a Sanskrit term employed 
in the Sankhyn (q v.) philosophy as a synonym 
for prakrti, to denote the primeval suostance. 
Since in all material developments this primeval 
substance retains a place though transformed, and 
the doctrine of the Sftnkhya expressly asserts the 
identity of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhdna and prakrti in the ^^nkhya 
texts not seldom denote also the matter which is 
the result of evolution, i.6. the material universe 
in general. R. Garbe. 

PRAGMATISM.— Pragmatism has come into 
use since 1898, when the word first occurred in 
William James’s pamphlet on Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Practical Results, as the technical 
name for a tendency which can be traced through- 
out the history of philosophy, but has only of 
late grown self-conscious, systematic, and general. 
The term,had been coined twenty years befqre by 
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C. S. Peirce (without regard to the existing, but 
obsolescent, word ' pra^atic’) in order to express 
the scientific need of testing the meaning and 
value of our conceptions and terms by their use, 
*.e. by applying them to the things which they were 
supposea to stand for, instead of allowing their 
own apparent self-evidence or intuitive certainty 
to attest their truth without more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on the 
difference which it made in a scientific situation 
and on the ‘consequences’ to which its assumption 
led, and systematically denied that it could be de- 
termined in any a priori way. Thus every ‘ truth * 
became a question of empirical observation and 
scientific expenment. This critical method was, 
however, widely understood to mean practical con- 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag- 
matism was regarded as a sort of ‘practical ism,’ 
and as a disparagement of ‘ theoretic ^ truth which 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasized the 
importance of bringing fine-spun tneori^g to 
some sort of definite test, and snowed that in point 
of fact practical consequences frequently formed 
such a test, this interpretation of pragmatism is 
untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the word is derived from jrpiyfLara (‘things’) not 
from Tpof it (‘action’). It is senonsly misleading 
scientifically, unless it is fully understood that 
‘ practical ’ is taken by pragmatism In a very wide 
sense, which includes what is ordinarily called the 
‘theoretic,’ for which ‘in practice’ means ‘ in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thought is essen- 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
another thought to which it leads in some psycho- 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
of the absoluteness or nltimateness of the tradi- 
tional antithesis between ‘ theory ’ and ‘practice,’ 
and relies for its justification on the fact that 
everything that we think and do has first to be 
willed, and has ultimately some biological value as 
a vital adaptation, successful or the reverse. The 
controversial significance of this critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctrines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 
It is evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an ap- 

S roach to piagmatisni which can be used indepen- 
ently of tlie rest. Hence what is really a very 
simple method is apt to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing complexity of doctrines. It will be 
best, therefore, first to survey the problems that 
most obviously demand pragmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the solutions which pragmatism ofiers, 
remembering always that this treatment is ulti- 
mately logical, i.e. if * logic ’ be taken in a sufiBoi- 
ently wide sense. 

X. The problems leading to pragmatism.— (1) 
Common sense is quite aware that the world is full 
of deceptive appearances, that things ene not all 
what they seem, that not everything is real or 
tme that claims to be, that not all ‘facts’ are 
facts, that not every form of words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean- 
ing nonsense, that, thongh all things are real in 
some sense (seeing that they can be talked about), 
thej are very frequently not so in the sense in 
which they profess to be ; in short, that the intel- 
lectual world is pervaded and perverted by errors, 
lies, fiotions, and illusions. It is recognized, there- 
fore, on quite a simple level of reflexion that pre* 
cautions mnst be taken, and the needs of (a) 
determining the meaning, and {b) teilcing the truth, 
of asrertions make themselves felt. A method is 


demanded for distinguishing the meaningful from 
the meaningless, the true from the false, the real 
from the unreal. It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to lay 
down definitions is not decisive of their real value 
and in no way ensurec^that they will apply to 
reality in a successful tfnd fruitful way or that 
reality Will conform to them. 

(2) The everyday problems of practical knowing 
reappear in logic and the theory of knowledge as 
* the problem of error ’ and the questions about the 
definition and ‘ criterion ’ of truth, the ‘ import ’ of 
propositions, the ‘ reference to reality’ of iudgments, 
the foimal ‘ validity ’ of proof, and the absoluteness 
or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
has always been vague and inadequate, because it 
has not ^n perceived that they are all concerned 
with one and the same central ditticulty of know- 
ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never succeeded in deter- 
mining its relations to psychology in a compre- 
hensive and consistent way. It has professed to 
be somehow ‘independent'^ of psychology and to 
be entitled to regulate the course of actual thought ; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro- 
cesses occur in a psychological setting, and are 
derived from the cognitive operations of human 
minds. Those, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure tliougbt which logic con- 
structs and contemplates. It appears that all 
actual thought is full of ‘ non-intellectual ’ factors ; 
it is active, volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the efiects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the actual thought 
is thus dependent on, and expressive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical representa- 
tive has hitherto been permitted to abstract from 
personality. Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how to correlate the theories of logic with the 
facts of human psychology, and to determine what 
effect the actual nature of thought should have on 
its ‘ideal.’ For, even though this efleot may be 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable! 
all truths are, anil mnst be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moreover, the discrepancy between the 
facts and the theories of knowing is hardly less 
marked within the field of psychology proper. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract from 
the biological and functional import of the psychic 

S rooessee which they describe and classify ; their 
escriptions are in terms of ‘ faculties ’ and 
‘ elements,’ which are creatures of abstract analysis 
and not objects of immediate experience. They 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must be understood as a reaction of the total organ- 
ism, that beliefs are essentially rules for action, 
and that valuations occur as the stimuli to thought 
as well as to action. 

(4) This occurrence of valuations connects prag- 
matism with the one science that has hitherto 
professed concern with value - judgments, viz. 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that all the differ- 
ent kinds of value, ethical, eesthetical, logical, and 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
several purposes in the first place, and ultimately 
to the nnat end of action, ‘ the good.’ They are 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends (‘goods’), 
and as such valuable or ‘ useful.’ It notices {b) 
that any ‘truth’ asserted about any ‘real’ is a 
latent vuue— both because it is the achievement of 
a purpose and because it is selected from a number 
fit competitors and preferred as the but of them. 
Similarly, whatever Is recognized as ‘ real ’ is logi- 
cally in a position of superiority to other claimants 
4o reality. Thus the * true ’ and the ' real ’ have to 
be viewM as forms of the ‘ good,’ and as satisfac- 
tions of desire. It is evident, however, that goods, 
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ends, and values may come into conflict with one 
another, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how much beauty or moral goodness will 
make up for lack of soientiiic evidence for a belief, 
or how intolerable a * truth ’ may be before it is 
rejected as incredible. H 
(5) Such problems have long agitated the philO' 
Sophy of religion and familiarued it with the 
antitneris of ‘ tmowledge ' and * faith. ’ ihragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especiallj^ when 
excitM, regard the unsupport^ satisfaotorineas 
of a belief, and their mere ‘will to believe’ it, as 
snfiicient proof of its truth ; but it is not true that 
it approves of this ; for it dispenses with verifica- 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also are in fact tested^ though 
not perhaps as systematically as they might m, 
by their ‘ working. ’ Still it does not simply dismiss 
‘faith’ as a source of error alone, with the tradi- 
tional rationalism. For the faith attitude or ‘ will 
to believe’ appears to it to have important cogni- 
tive functions. It may be, psychologically, a 
necessary condition of the discovery, not only of 
religious, but also of scientific, truth. It la, more- 
over, latent in the veiy notion of ‘ knowledge.* 
For the ‘ principles ’ which every system of know- 
ledge assumes are not to be understood either as 
mere generalisations from experience or as sheer 
necessities of thought ; they seem to be intelligible 
only as * postulates ’ which are adopted by an act 
of faith, before they are ‘ proved ’ by thesulieequeni 
working of the science. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong will to believe. 
The truth is that the religious questions as to the 
sort and amount of evidence required by a postu- 
late of faith are peculiarly difhcult. 

a. The pragmatist handling of these problems. 
— (1) TAe problem of meaning. — Pragmatism con- 
tends that alleged meanings, to be tested, must be 
applied or used, and thereupon valued or revalued 
according as they work well or ill. Of all the 
formulee for defining pragmatism none is better 
than ‘ meaning depends on application,’ which con- 
demns the absolute distinction between theory and 
practice and the entire separation between ‘ pure ’ 
and ‘applied’ science ( 0 . 0 . in mathematics). 
Thus inapplicable notions (like unknowable and 
absolute truths and realities) are declared to be 
unmeaning. Moreover, if two notions do not 
difl'er in their application, the distinction between 
them is said ^ be unmeaning; they are really 
identical and differ only in words— differences that 
make no difference are not worth making. 

(2) The problem of truth. — Applying the same 
principle to alleged truths (‘ trutli-claims ’), we see 
that, since all assertions formally claim to be true, 
and mostly are not, truth-claim or formal truth is 
not what common sense and science mean liy 
‘ truth,’ and that all claims have to be tested by 
their applications or ‘ consequences. ’ If they work 
well, tiieir claim to truth- value w confirmed ; if 
ill, it is doubted or rejected as false or erroneous. 
Hence the pragmatist formulm, ' All truths are 
useful ’ and ‘ Genuine truth must work,’ are corol- 
laries from this method of testing truth-claims. 
But it should be observed that these formulae are 
not formal definitions and so most not be treated 
as convertible ; pragmatism does not affirm that 
whatever is useful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existence of lies, fictions, 
errors, methodological assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally^ 
called truths, and are the very things which pr^- 
matism prides itself on distinguishing from TOnuine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that thcr 
question what sort of ‘ working ’ is relevant to the 
truth of a elaim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often disputable. In general it must be left to the 
experts in the various subjects oouoemcd. But in 
all subjects truth always remains relative to the 
state of knowledge, because only the consequences 
known up to date can be used to test a truth -claim. 
Hence no amount of successful working ever leads 
to the complete venfioation of any truth, or renders 
it ‘absolute*; further confirmation is always pos- 
sible and conceivable. But this denial that any 
truths are absolute and immutable is quite in am 
cord with the practice of the sciences; it leaves 
room for literally infinite improvement in the 
reigning ‘ truths,^ and explams their continual 
changes. For a truth remains true only so long as 
it is tne best to be had ; it becomes false as soon as 
it can be bettered. 

(3) The problem of truth and error is solved by 
regarding both as values, positive and negative, 
i.e. 08 success and failure relatively to a cognitive 
purpose A bona fide truth-claim is always sup- 
posed by its maker to be as true as he can make 
It at the time ; but it may nevertheless fail subse- 
quently and be declared false, nor is its formal 
truth-claim any protection against this fate Con- 
sequently there can be (4) no criterion of truth 
which is formal or absolute, nor (5) any formally 
eoftrfproo/ which renders its conclusion certain as 
a fact, in advance of observation. Successful veri- 
fication never amounts to ‘ valid proof,’ because it 
involves the formal defect of ‘ affirming the conse- 

? [uent.’ The same conclusion follows from the 
orraal defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im- 
possible to get any guarantee of the absolute truth 
of the premisses used, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be- 
cause ‘self-evident’ intuitions have always to be 
tested. Moreover, as Alfred Sidgwick was the first 
to point out, the ‘ truth ’ of a premiss is ambiguous. 
A premiss may be true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. When, therefore, it 
is used, a false conclusion is deduced. After the 
event this failure may be described as a ‘ fallacy of 
accident,’ or as an ‘ ambiguity in the middle term ’ ; 
but the potential flaw was imperceptible before, 
and could not be miarded against. Hence we can 
never know whether a formally valid deduction 
will be true in fact, nor can we be alwwlutely as- 
sured in advance that an apparent ‘ case ’ of a rule, 
‘law,’ or ‘ universal’ will turn out to be one in 
actual fact. 

As regards the psychological aspects of logic, 
pragmatism demands especially a recognition of 
the relation ofthmking ((>) to personality and (7) to 
doubt. Emphasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmatism called human- 
ism (q.v ), but It is evident that in logical theory 
also the traditional abstraction from the personal 
context and particular occasion of assertions must 
bo called in question. In particular, tlio relation 
of meaning to purpose and context, the psycho- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths wliicli are 
thought to be useless, the selectiveness of human 
thought, the importance of interest in starting 
and of attention and relevance in conducting 
reasoning, and the massive, and still more the 
subtle, effects of bias and passion in distorting it, 
may be mentioned as implications of personmity 
which have far-reaching (and unexplored) logical 
effects. The dependence of thought upon the 
stimulus of doubt has been specially elaborated by 
John Dewey, who has emphasized the need of a 
continual reconstruction of beliefs and the experi- 
mental nature of all judgment. (8) Dewey also 
emphasizes the bioloaieal function of thmlnng as 
an instrument of vital adaptation, and his name for 
pragmatism, ‘instrumentalism,’ conceives it as a 
radical application of Darwinism to psychology. 
But, thou^ it is clear that pn^matism enflhim a 
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reform of psychology as well as of logic, and that it 
has had a certain eliect in promoting psychological 
explanation in terms of ' function ’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as yet claim to have led to the 
working out systematically of a non-intellectual- 
Istio ana biological psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It 18 certainly imijortant, for pragmatism cannot 
but affect the factitious value wnicli they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, immut- 
able, and infallible. Actually, however, they do 
not seem to be able to substantiate these claims, 
which are contradicted by the facts of their history, 
and they probably stana to gain more than they 
could lose by being humanized and brought into 
closer relation with the needs of life. It is also 
evident that, whereas the belief that truth, reality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infallible was in principle bound to lead to dis- 
sensions between men each of whom believed that 
because he was right the others must be wrong, 
the pragmatist doctrine that truth, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
Jess precious on this account, may bo different for 
different persons, and must, moreover, be developed 
by the continuous correction of errors and the sub- 
stitution of better and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is hi^ly conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. Even so, it does not seem probable that 
on ouestions which affect different temperaments 
so differently anything like universal agieement 
will ever be reached ; but a convergence of opinion 
Bufficient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in ways of living 
were granted and if men were allowed to see 
for tliemselves which methods are successful and 
satisfactory and which are practically sure to 
fail. 

3. Pragmatism and absolutism.— It was natural 
that so distinctive and comprehensive an attitude 
as the pragmatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it was diametrically antithetical to 
the intellectualistic * idealism ’ which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con- 
templation of ‘ eternal ’ truths and possessed great 
academic vogue. The ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of truth and 
its absoluteness. The pragmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of truth of being unduly 
intellectualistic and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic ‘ correspondence ’ theory, which 
makes truth depend on an agreement with a reality 
which transcends the process of knowing, has no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondence 
which it alleges between the ^ject as it is known 
and the object as it is per ae. Its rival, the (ideal- 
istic) ‘ coherence ’ theory, not only has to postulate 
an absolutely coherent system of truth on tne(inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent systems 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a 
voluntaiistic logic to justify it, but leads to a con- 
elusion which confutes this same premiss. For it 
finds that the absolutely coherent truth which it 
demands cannot be possessed by any human mind ; 
it has, therefore, to allege an Absolute to be the 
receptacle of such absolute truth. But this is 
equivalent to scepticism as regards human know- 
ledge, while it relapses into a ‘correspondence’ 
theory as regards the relation of human truth to 
absolute. ]nragmatism, therefore, reiects both 
these absolutist metaphysics and the absoluteness 
of the tniths known to man. They are all 
regarded as relative to man and to the condition 
of human knowledge for the time being, as the 
history of the sciences exemplifies. Ji'rom this point 
of view also, humanism becomes an appropriate 
description of pragmatism. 


Litiratdri.-— T he literature of pragmatiem is still largely 
scattered in the philoeophio periodicals, especially in Mind and 
the Journal of Phtloaophy Its history as an avowed doctrine 
begins In America, with Willlani James’s lecture on Ph%lo~ 
tophteal Conceptions and Practical Results at Berkeley, Cal , 
1898. James acknowledged that he had taken the name 
from his friend C S. Pwce„who had written on ‘How to 
make our Ideas clear,' In Popldar Science Monthly, xii. [1878] 
287 ff , without using the word ; but James himself had long 
been teachmg pragmatism in everything hut the name. Ills 
Will to Relieve, New York and London, 1807, states (p 124) the 
pragmatic test of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. His 
epoch-m king Principles i)f Psychology, 2 vols , do. 1800, also 
is full of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief source 
from which the other leaders derived It After the movement 
had been baptized, James devoted himself to its popularization, 
In hts Pragmatism, do 1007, The Meaning of Truth, do. 1009, 
A Pluralistic l/mveree, do. 1009, the unfinished Some Problems 
of Philosophy, do 1911, and the poetbumous collection of 
Essays in Radical Empirinsm, do. 1012. The applications of 
prajgmatism to logic were made in America by John Dewey 
ana bis pupils, who studied especially the dependence of know- 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
{Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1908, Uono we Think, 
Boston, 1010, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
York, 1010, Essays in Experimental Log^, Chicago, 1916, 
Creative Intelligence, New York, 1917). In England Alfred 
Sldgwlck had worked out a pragmatic logic independ- 
ently (Distinetion and the Critunsm of Beliefs, London, 1892, 
The Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 1901, The Applica- 
turn gf Logic, do. 1910, Elementary Logie, Cambridge, 
1914), F. C, S Schiller’s writings elaborate chiefly the 
epistemological, logical, and polemical sides of pragmatism, 
in ‘Axioms as Postulates’ (in Personal Idealism, ed H Sturt, 
London, 1002), Bumanism, do 1903, *1012, Studies in Human- 
ism, do. 1907, *1912, the new ed of Riddles of the Sphinx, do 
1910, and Formal Logie, do 1912 As simple introductions, 
D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H V. Knox, 
William James, do 1914, may be recommended, the full 
history of the movement has been written In Dutch in T. B 
Muller, De Kennisleer van het Analo-Amcnkaanseh Pragma- 
tume. The Hague, 1913. The validity of the pragmatic argu- 
ment from oonseqnenoes and the connexion of truth with what 
• works’ was upheld {Apropos of A J Balfour’s Foundations of 
Beluf) by A. Seth (Pruigle-Pattison), Man's Place in the 
Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 
A W Moore, Pragmatism and its Cntios, Chicago, 1910, 
1. B. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, New York, 1909 , J. B. 
Boodin, Truf A and ifeamy, do 1911. For the religious ^plica- 
tions of pragmatism cf. James, Varieties (f Religious Expert- 
ence, London and New York, 1902 , G Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1904, Lex Credendi, do. 1906 , 1. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, do. 1910 

Abroad pragmatism has great affinities with the French anti- 
intellectual ism of Henri Bergson and his school (especially Le 
Roy^and Wilbols) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H.Poincar6, E. Boutroux, G Milhaud, P. Duhem, etc In 
Germany the same mai be said of the theories of knowledge of 
F W Nletrsche {The Will to Power, Eng tr , 2 vols , Edin- 
burgh, 1907-101 H Vaihinger (Die Philosophic des Als Ob, 
Berlin, 1911), B. Mach (zwr Analyse der Empfindungenfi, 
Jena, 1911), W Ostwald, W. Jerusalem, and G Simmel. 

In the way of criticism of pragmatism nothing systematic has 
yet been accomplished, hut the best materials may be found In 
B. A. W Russell, Philosophical Essays, London, 1910 , L. J. 
Walker, Stonyhurst manual on Theories Knowledge, do 
1910; W. M. Keane, Pragmatism and the Scholastic Syn- 
thesis, Dublin, 1910 ; J B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism f. New 
York, 1909 , R B Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
do 1912 , W Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, I.,ondon 
1918 A. Scbinz, Antxwagmatism, do. 1910, is of value as a 
display of the emotional reaction elicited by pragmatism, and 
F. H. Bradley, Essays in Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914, as 
a record of the reluctant, but in the end decisive, concessions 
to which Idealistic absolutism has been driven (of. whUIer’s art 
in Mind, no 95 [1916]). F. C. S. SCHILLER 

PRAISE,— See Hymns, Worship. 

PRAKRTI. — See PradhAna, Sankhya, 
Nature (Hindu). 

PR Ann ATH Is.— This is the name of an 
Indian sect founded by Prannath, or PiAna-nfitha, 
in the early part of the 18th century. He was a 
Ki^triya by caste, and came from Kathiawar. After 
long wanderings over W. India he reached Bundal- 
khand, and settled near PannA with a larf^e follow'- 
ing of disciples. During his stay there he indicated 
■ the Panna diamond-mines to Chhatra^Ala BundSla 
(t 1732), the local Raja, who became his disciple. 

PrAnnAth founded an eclectic reliinon combining 
^the best elements of IslAm and Hinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, SindhI, 
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Gujarati, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to understand. Giowse (‘The Sect of the Pr&n- 
nathis,’ JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) lias edited and trans- 
lated one of these— the Qtydmat-ndrna, or * Account 
of the Day of Judgment.’ Verses 28 If. of this give 
a good idea of the attiti%le taken by the teacher : 

‘(According to the Hindus) the Kalki (Inoarn&Uon of Vifou) 
will make an end of the Kali Yuga. The Gospel says that 
Christ is the head of all, and that He will coiiu- 'nid do justice 
The Jews say that Moses is the greatest, and that all will be 
saved through him All follow different customsjkand e%ch 

roclainis the greatness of his own master Thus idly nuarrel- 

ng they fix upon different names ; but the end of all is the 
same, the Supreme God ’ 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dh&m, 
and hence the Prftnnftthls also coll themselves 
‘ Dliamih ’ 

Prannath disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and pieached peace and charity. He pro- 
hibited idolatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the Qulzum, is worshipped at the 
temple at Panna. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a small bed with 
a turban on it, called Prannftth’s seat. In 1764 
Muita^a ^nsain saw the bed with a stool on each 
side of it On one was a copy of the Qur'an, and 
on the other a copy of the Hindfl Purdnas, with 
learned men of botli religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inouirers. Most 
of the replies made to him involvea the unity of 
God. 

There are only a few hundred followers of this 
cult in modern tunes. Most of them live at Pannft, 
and others are found in small numbers in the 
United Provinces and in Nepal. Those of Bundel- 
khand bury their dead at Panna. Elsewhere they 
burn them, and carry the lelics thither. 

Litbratcrk — H H. Wilson, Sketch of the Relvjxouc Sects of 
the Hindus, in Works, ed R Rost, London, 1861-77, I 361 , 
F S Growse, ‘The Sect of the Prftnn&this,' JASBe xlviii 
[1879) pt, i p 171, reprinted in Mathuri, a Dxstnot Memotr^, 
Allahab&d, 1880, p 212 , {JagSshar PrasAd Tiwirl], Juvcntle 
Hist of Charkhan, by a Native Servant of the State, Benares, 
1886, p 12ff , C E. Luard, Gazetteer of Bundelkhand, 
liuoknow, 1907, p 199 LAI Kavl, Chhatra PrakAia, Calcutta, 
1829 md Benares, 1908, ohs 1S8 ff , contains a conteroporarv 
account of Pr&nnilth’s dealings with GhhatraMla Murta^a 
Busain, Allahv\r, wrote the Hadiqatu'l aqdlim about 1782 
In this 18 described the author’s visit to Panna about the jear 
1764, with a full description of the Pr&nnAthls and their temple 
(p 6W of the lithographed ed , Lucknow, n.d ). 

G. A. Grierson. 

PRAPATTI-MARGA. — Prapatti-mdrga was 
a development of the Indian Bhaktx-Tndrga {q.v.) 
which took its rise in S. India in the 13th cent. 
A.D. Bhakti connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while prapntti is simply passive 
surrender There are two schools or vai^nava 
thought in S. India, The Vadagalai, of the 
country north of, say, Conjeeveram, lays stress on 
bhakti, and the Tengalai, of the country south of 
that tow n, on prapattx. The attitude of a follower 
of the Vadagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and pro- 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling 
to her, while that of a follower of the Tengal^ 
school is compaied to the passive surrender of a 
kitten earned about in its mother’s mouth They 
are hence nicknamed the ‘ monkey -school’ (mar- 
kata-nydya) and ‘ cat-school ’ {mdrjdra-nydya) 
respectively. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two oases are, respectively, sa- 
hetuka-krpd, or ‘grace sought,’ and nir-hetuka- 
krpd, or ‘ grace unsought,’ which may be compared 
with the ‘ co-operative grace ’ and ‘ irresistible 
grace’ of Western theologians. • 

A man who has adopted the prapatti-mdrga is 
called a prapanna, ‘ refugee,’ or ‘ suppliant,’ and 
he may be either drpta, ‘patient,’ or drta, ‘An- 
patient.’ A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight in thought, speech, and 


deed. An impatient suppliant is one w-hom pra- 
path has caused to loathe the ordinary life and 
everything connecting him with this world, and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
God to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti- 
mdrga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demanded by the hhakti-vidrga 
is a means of salvation that tries the utmost 
strength and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most, Hence God in Ills mercy has 
opened the way of prapatti, which demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed 

Although essentially a creed of S. India, the 
prapatti-mdrga in later times found its way to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave consolation 
to many pious souls afflicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed HimlSstan in the 17th and 18th 
centunes (cf. art. CiiARAN Dasis). 

A further development of the ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called dchdrydbhimdna, ‘ resort to 
a teacher or mediator.’ In this a mediator, tangibly 
present and accessible, conducts the soul to a God, 
who is to many beyond the reach of human 
thought. The mediator is represented as possess- 
ing two arms. With one he reaches downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwards and 
presents the soul, purified from earthly taint, 
before the throne of the Adorable. 

Litbratiirk —A GSvind&chArya and G A Grierton, ‘ Tbc 
Artha panchaka’ (text and tr.), JRAS, 1910, p 666, ‘Te/igalai 
and Vaijlttifalal,’ tb 1912, p ^4, A Govind&chArya, ‘The 
Ashtadaia Bh6daB ' (account of the doctrinal differences be- 
tween TeAgralai and Vaijaipilai), ib 1910, p 1103 

G. A. Grierson. 

PRARTHANA SAMAJ.-The Prarthanft 
SamAi is the Brahma SamAj {qv)ot the Bombay 
Presidency, but it has noteworthy characteristics 
of its own. 

Through the final defeat of the Marathas in 1818 
the Bombay Presidency, almost to its present 
extent, came under direct British rule, and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve ; 
Western education was introduced ; with John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods; and, in consequence, the Indian mind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1845 discussions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both the Hindu and the Farsi communities in 
Bombay. The Hindus took action hrst. Tlie 
earliest organization was a secret society, called 
the Gupta Sahhft, for the discussion of religions 
questions. This was followed in 1849 by a largei 
secret society, called the Paramahaihsa Sahnft, 
which was meant to advance liheial ideas, both 
social and religious, and above all to break down 
caste. But in 1860 the matter was made public, 
and the society broke up. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, and 
the movement was quickened by a visit which 
Keshah Chandra Sen (see art. BrAhma SamAj) 
paid to Bombay in 1864. Finally, in 1867, the 
PrarthanA SamAj (».e. ‘ Prayer Society ’) was organ- 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brothers Pandurang and N. M. Paramanand, 
stood out as leaders. The chief interests of 
the Samfij were theistio worship and social 
reform ; and a simple congregational organi- 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
character and capaci^ joined the movement, 
M. G. Banade (later Justice Ranade) and R. G. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), the 
well-known scholar. Ranade was the most in- 
fluential leader the Samftj has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity bear the impreas of his 
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^rit. The Satn&i building was erected in 
Girgaum, Bombay, in 1874, and sinoe then has 
been the chief centre of theism in the West. 
In 1882 another young man, now Sir N. 6. 
Chandavsrkar, became a member of the Samftj. 
Bhandarkar and Chandararkar, the former in 
Poona, the latter in Bombay, have been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
Ranade’s death m 1901. There have been no 
groups of vigorous missionaries connected with the 
SamAi such as built up BrAhiiiaisra in Bengal, but 
there nave been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably 8. P. Kelkar and V. K. 
Shinde ; but something hinders *, for no one re- 
mains long in the work. There are also a number 
of cultured li^men whose assistance must be 
valuable — K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. G. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Sam&j in Ahmadftb&d in 
the Gujar&tl country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Sarabhai. Poona, Kirkee, KoihA- 
pur, and S&t&ra, all in the Marft^ha-speaking^r- 
tion of the Presidency, have each a SamAj. Of the 
twenty-nine theistic societies in the Madras Presi- 
dency eighteen bear the name l^rArthanASamAj, 

The beliefs and teaching of the SamAj are very 
similar to those of the S^hArana BrAhma SamAj 
of Calcutta. They are theists and opposed to 
idolatry with all its aooompaniments. The inspira- 
tion of the y edas and the doctrine of transmigration 
and karnia have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the SamAj are largely fed from 
Hindu theology and literature— the nymns of 
TukArAm, NAmdev, and other leaders of tne bhakti 
school of MarAtha-land being much used — yet the 
teaching of Christianity, religious, moral, and 
social, has had quite as much influence as in the 
BrAhma SamAj. One striking difference, however, 
has to be noted : in the SAdhArana BrAhma SamAj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to give up both caste and idolatry abrolutely, 
while in tne PrArthanA SamAj no such promises 
are made ; and, though the leading^memDera are 
as strict in these matters as any BrAhma could 
possibly be, there are others who belong to the 
SamAj and yet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hinduism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

Tlie religious services of the SamAj are very 
similar to those of the BrAhma SamAj, the lan- 
guage being MarAthl in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, butGuiarAti in AhmadAbAd. 
Passages are read from the Hindu Senptures, and 
hymns are sung. Theie are prayers ana a sermon. 

The literature of tlie SamAj is partly in English, 
partly in the vernacular Sermons and hymn- 
hooks are in the vemaoular, and have a fair circu- 
lation. The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the SamAj in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by Kanade. 
Attempts are being made to produce books to 
enrioh the teaching and the thought of the com- 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular Sunday services, the 
religious activities of the SamAj are the Young 
Theists* Union, the Sunday School, the Posted 
Mission, and the Suhodh Patnka, an Anglo- 
MarAl^hl journal. The Students’ Brotherhood, a 
sort of tneistio Y.M.C.A., whose active workers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
SamAj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-sclgiols are oon- 
dneted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless ; there is also an Orphanage, with 


a Foundliim Asylum, and Distressed Widows’ 
Refuge, at Pandharpur. 

It 18 a very remarKable foot that, although the 
organization of the PrArthanA SamAj with refer- 
ence to social qaestions is lax as compared with 
the BrAhma SamAj, yet its services to the oanse 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Kanade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social Conference, which meets annu- 
ally. The first Conference was held in 1888. and 
ever since that day members of the PrArthanA 
SamAj have taken a very large part in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the ^pressed Classes’ 
Mission, a society organized in 1906 to help and 
uplift the out-castes, which draws its suppoit from 
various communities, is due almost entirely to 
V. R. Shinde and other SamAjists. A tiara in- 
stance 18 the Social Service League recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Like the sister organization in Bengal, the 
PrArthanA SamAj remains weak in numbers but 
strong in influence. 

Litbratueb.— i Bistort : SAstrl, Hist, of Brahtno Satnaj, 
CalcutU, 1912, 11. 411-456 ; V. R. Shinde, The Theistie three- 
tory, Bombay, 1912: J. N. Farquhar, Modern Relvgiom 
MooemenU in India, new York, 1916, pp 74-81 

it TsxOHIHO : M . G. Ranade, Religume and Social Reiform, 
Bombay, 1902, Muerilaneous Writinge, do 1016 , N G. Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches and Writings, do. 1911. 

J, N. Farquhar. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.— I. Introduction and 
definition. — In the course of ages the Law (dtmrnia) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or perfect Bnddhas {samyaksambuddha). 
They are not only Bnddhas, i.e. in possession of 
the Joiowledge (bodhi) that works out arAa^-ship or 
liberation [nxrvdna) ; they are perfect Buddhas — 
oniniseient, omnipotent, and very compassionate 
These qualities they owe to the long practice of 
the ‘perfect virtues’ {paramit&s) as bodhisattvoi 
(see artt. Bodhisattva, MahAyA na). 

The seed of the Law bears different fruit accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) .Some disciples 
(mediate or immediate) of a perfect Buddha resolve 
to imitate him ; they follow the jiractice of the 
bodhisaitms, and finmly become perfect Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establishing the Church, 
j For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
j and the path to nirvana die away. It is the lot of 
the hodkxsattva to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some disciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become arhata or Buddhas and reach 
nirvdna while the Law is yet living ; the (later) 
technical name for such disciples, taught by 
Buddha or the Church, is ^rarnm. This word is 
commonly translated * auditor,’ ‘ disciple,’ but it 
also means ' preacher,’ and this meaning (supported 
by Saddharmapundarika, iv. 63, with the com- 
mentary of Chandrakirti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints : they are preachers. 
They are the fathers and the doctors of the Church 
together with the bodhiaattvas. (3) But not every 
disciple, either monk or layman, becomes an arlmt 
or a Buddha during the snort period of the duia- 
tion of the Church. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods or the disappear- 
ance of the Church, these already converted men 
continue to progress in holiness and wisdom ; they 
develop their old ‘ roots of merit ’ ; they will finally 
reach knowledge {bodhi), without being actually 
tJWught by a perfect Buddha, without being trained 
under the rule of the Church created by a perfect 
Buddha; they will, in their last birth, discover 
tflfe Truth by themselves, as ^kyamnni did and as 
all perfect Buddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas ; they will not move the wheel of 
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the Law ; they will not re establieh the decayed 
Chnrch. These saints are nsm^pratyekabtiddhM 
{wucdcahvddha, rah-sana-rgyaB), * private Bud- 
dhas’ (Kem), ‘Bouddhae inuividuels’ (Bnmoaf); 
‘ they desire their own peace ’ (ran thi don giler, 
tvaiOntyarthaka) ; ‘ they nule themselves, not the 
others; it is themselves they bring to firvOfia* 
{ekam dimAnam danunti painniredpayaint%). 


‘ The asms ud the nstore ot s fiuddhs,’ aaye Ohandimkirtl,! 
* belong to three clMsee of pereona, the iravaJkat, the pffUi^ka- 
buddhat, «nd the inoomparabla perfeot Buddhu. The name of 
Boddhs la therefore auitable for the pratyakabuddhoM. These, 
owing to their merita and knowledge, are greater than the 
irdvakaa. But, aa the; lack tiie equipment ot merit and know- 
ledge [of the perfect Buddhaa], the great Gomnaaalou,^ the 
univer^ knowlec^, they are inferior lo the perfect Buddhas. 
They are intermediaiv And as knowledge [i.a. the knowledge 
that brings ntredpa] is bom In them without a teacher, aa they 
are Buddhas by themselves, isolated and acting for their own 
sake, they are pratyekabuddhoM ' 


3. Bodhisattva and pratyekabuddha. — All 

pratyekabuddhas are not irdvaJau who have failed 
to obtain knowle^e {hodhx, arhat-a\xig) during the 
duration of the CJnuroh. A bodkisaitva may ab- 
andon his career of a bodkuattva and become a 
pratyikahuddlut in order to obtain nirv&yxi sooner. 
A legend told in the Kanaka'oarinAvad&na * iUus- 
trates the leading motive of the prcUyekabuddKa : 

A bodhisattva chanced to be aware of a nideoua crime (incest) ; 
he felt disgusted with the creatures whom he was trying to 
liberate by becoming a perfect Buddha. ‘ Beings are corrupt t 
Nay, they are very corrupt I Who would have the courage to 
work 80 long a time for the Bake of so wicked beings ? ’ Accord- 
ingly. this bodhisattva made up his mind to obtain nimdtut as 
soon as possible (f e the pratif (/itta mmdpa) , he sat at the 
root of a tree, meditated on the origination and passing awav of 
the skandhas (eleniento of the 'srif '), and soon realisM bodhi, 
thepratyeka bodht 

'the Avadatia adds that this bodhisattva, changed 
into a pratyekabuddha, did not totally lose nts 

S revious chanty.* He thought that he had not 
one anything for others, having only provided for 
himself {svakdrtham). ^ing unable to preach, he 
bogged in order that the donors might acquire 
merit by giving to such a * holy vessel ’ as apratye- 
kabuddha. Some pratyekabuddfias are known to 
display miraculous powers— a poor sabstitnte for 
the Word, but a proof of their utruism. 

3. V. hy pratyekabuddhas do not preach.— The 
pratyekaoiiddha possesses the bodht, or the know- 
ledge necessary to ntrvdna, but he is not a perfect 
Buddha : be lacks omniscience, omnipotence, sup- 
reme compassion ; and the reason is clear enough. 
The pratyekabuddha is an arhat ‘ en ret€wxl,’ who 
has had to work very hard, in an egoistical way 
(svakdrtham), to compensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not followed the practice of the 
bodhisattva which assumes high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnipotence. But why 
does he not preach as irdvakas, as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do? For he has both com- 

E assion and learning. Tlie reason of his silence, of 
is incapacity for preaching and even spoaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 

The pratyekabuddhas have led a lonely life for 
centuries, as ‘ solitary contemplative philosophers,’ 
as 'hermits’ (Kern); they have not met with 
laymen, monks, or other pratyekabuddhas ; they 
have had neither teacher nor spintual friends 
(kcUyanamitras), They have been living ‘like a 
rhinoceros’ (khndgavt§dnakalpa).'^ The natural 


1 Madhyamakdvatdra, Btbl. Buddbioa, lx. 8. 18 ; tr. in 
MusSon, new eer., viil [1907] 864 

‘The ‘compassion’ (kanivd) is oompMsion ‘oonsisting in 
absence of hatred ’ towards beings of K&madhktu (aee OosMO- 
aOMT [Buddhist]) as far as they are enduring the tint kind of 
tnffering (duhkhadubkhatd) The ' great compassion ‘ (moAdka 
ntpd) includes bH beings and all kinds of suffering. 

» Divydeadi^, ed. Owell and Neil, p. 898 ff. ; tr. B. Bnmoaf, 
IfUroduetton, p. M 

* Ct. Avadinatataka, Blbl. Buddh. UL [Pstrograd, 190e-4»], 
it 116 ; the pratyskabuddhas are said to bs Aitiodindnukam- 
paka. 

» I>ater, It seems, a aecond categoij of pratyekabuddha was 
admitted (by tbs SautrAntikas, says Waisflieff [Buddkismus, p. 


oonsequenoe of thb solitary life, of this excessive 
distaste for ‘ human contact ’ (samsarga) in order 
to avoid ‘attachment’ (sneha), is that they are 
unable to preach the truth that they have dis- 
covered. 

4. and pratyekabuddhas.— There is little 
doubt ^at this theory of the pratyekabuddha, the 
hermit saint, arises from actual fact. Thepratye- 
kabuddha embodies the old ideal of a solitary and 
^ent life — an ideal that was flourishing before 
Hftkyamuni came. S&kyamuni did not favour it ; 
he, mdeed, condemned the vow of silence, and did 
his beat to encourage spiritual exercises in common 
—reading, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds. But he was shrewd enough to leave some 
scope to the more ascetic tendencies of his country- 
men. Accordingly, after they had undergone some 
traming (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forests, like the r^ts of old. 

Hermits are supposed to liave great magical 
power, and to be angry when troubled in their 
contemplations ; the same is true of the pratyeka- 
buddhas, and there ore some legends to this 
effect. 

5. The vehicle of the pratyekabuddha.— Owing 
to their austerities ana long meditations, the 
pratyekabuddhas are superior to the ordinary 
ir&vakas in power and in science. But do they ac- 
quire bodht by the same method as the kravakoA or 
by some other method ! Both M&dhyamikas and 
Vijh&nav&dins state that the irdvakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas are * conveyed ’ to bodhi by the 
same vehicle. 


‘The path otihe pratyekabuddha is of the same nature (tidy a- 
Jdtiya) as the path of the irdmka. The difference is that in 
their last birth, owing to their former exercise, they realize 
without a master the thirty-seven qualities leading to bcnlhi and 
obtain arh<Utva, the abandonment ot all vices ’ (Bodhisattva- 
bhunu, I. vi. 6 ; Jfuseon, new ser , xii [1011] 168) 

‘ All sainte are born from the Buddhas The Buddhas teach 
dependent origination By hearing it, pondering over it, 
meditating on It, the irdvakas and the other saints will obtain, 
according to their intentions, the perfection ot their own sUte 
But some of them [the pratyekabuddhas] ... do not obtain 
ntrvdva in this life; they therefore will obtain it, without 
further exertion, in another life’ (Madhyamakdvatdra, p 2; 
Musiou, new eer, viii 868, Chandrakirti quotes Ar^adeva, 
Sataka, vili. 88, and Nkg&rjuna, Mulamadhyamaka, xviii. 12). 

On the other hand, Tibetan and Chinese author- 
ities maintain that, while the hdvakas meditate 
on the Four Truths (chaturarvasatya), the pratye- 
kabuddhas obtain their bocUii by meditating on 
‘dependent origination’ (pratitya - samutpada). 
The Chinese translations of pratyekabuddha mean 
‘alone-Biuldlia,’ ' pratyayaouddha.' T lie Tibetan 
equivalents are ‘who meditates on pratitya' (rten 
horel bsgom), ‘who understands only the causes’ 
(rkyen geig rtogsf)d We are told that the proper 
way of such meditation is to look at the birth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believes that this distinction 
is purely scholastic. Dependent origination is 
only the commcntaiy of the Second Truth. 

6 . MahSySoist criticism. — According to the 
Saddhartnapundnrika (p 44, and passim), there is 
not a ^rdvaLi- vehicle or & pratyekabuddfux-yehicle. 
irdvakas nndpreUyekabuddhas do not reach bodhi 
or nirvdna. Thw have to become bodhisattvas to 
enter into the Great Vehicle, which is the only 
vehicle.* 

The Prajridparamttd, on the contrary, mam- 
tains that it is not necessary to become a bodhi- 
sattva in order to reach bodhi. There is a hdvaka- 
vehicle, npratyeka-vehiele (see Saddharma, pp. 79, 
260; Dharma-Samgraha, etc.). But one cannot 

*8041 : but it aeeme that the Vaibh&ri^aa agree), the pratyeka- 
buddhas ‘ whoare.llv ing together ‘ (vargaeharin) ; Kem (Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 62, n. 1) oomparee vaggasdnn in the 
iSuUa-Mipdta, 871, 912. 

iSee WaMilleff, V 18, Kltel, Handbook, p 128; Bank 
Cfbandra Daa. Tibetan-HngUsh JheHonary. p 1166. 

8 See also toe sHira quoted, SiksOsamuehehaya, p. 97. * 
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become a Srdvaka and pratyeka by the mere under- 
standing of the Four Truths or of dependent 
origination Understanding of voidness (mnyat&) 
is necessary ‘ 

7 . Technical details.— Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abhidhamia and Vijfiftna- 
vftdin books— the theory of the last incarna- 
tion of a ixxime pratyeka. 

The chakravarttn (eoverelKn king) is conscious when descend- 
ing into the maternal womb , then he becomes unconscious and 
is Mm unconscious The future pratyeka remains oonsoious in 
the womb The bodhisattva at his last birth is born conscious 

Litbraturb. — I. Mahdvy\^patt\, Bibl. Buddhlcs, xiii [Petro- 
grad, 1911] { 46 (p. 17): Dharma-Sarflffraha, Aiieo Oxon , 
Aryan series, ni. v. [Oxford, 1886] il. ; Mahdvattu, ed. E 
Senart, Paris, 1882, i. 801, iU. 271; Madhyamakavrtti, Bibl. I 


Buddh iv. [10181 861, 80S ; Divydvadana. ed E. B Cowell and 
B. A. Neil, Oambridge, 1880, p. 203 ; MadAyamakdvatdra, Bibl. 
Budd ix [1012] 2 ff 

II. I. T. Schmidt, ' uber ein^ Orundlehren des Buddha- 
ismuB,' JHAn dt VAead dsSt Piteribowrg, 6th ser., 'Sciences 
politiques, histoire et philologie,’ i. [1832] 241 ; A. R0musat, 
FofkouiKi, Paris, 1830, p. 1& ; B. Burnonf, Jntrod dl’hut 
du bouddhttme indtm, do. 1844 (reprint 1876), pp 94, 207, 438, 
La Lotut ^ la bonna lot, do. 1862, jpp 62, 816 : S. Beal, A 
Catena of Buddhut Senpturet from the Chinete, London, 1871, 
p 268 , B J. Eltel, Handbook of Chxneee Buddhism'^, do. 1888, 
p. 128 ; C. P. Koppem Die Religion dee Buddha, Berlin, 1867- 
69, 1. 410, 420 ; w. WassiliefF, Der Buddhtemue, Petrograd, 
I860, pp. 18, 162, 280, 804 ; Siurat Chandra Das, A Tibetan- 
Englxth Dustionary, Calcutta, 1902 ; R. ^ence Hardy, 
Eastern Monaehim, London, 1860, p. 200, Manual of Bud- 
hurm^, do 1880, p 88; R. C Childers, Dictionary of Pah, do 
1876, p. 309; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, StraM- 
burg, 1806, p. eif. L. DB LA VALLEE PoUSSIN. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. N. Fallaizb), 
p. 164. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 168. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p 159. 

Buddhist (M Anesaki), p. 166. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 170. 

Christian— 

Theolog[ical (C. F. D’Arcy), p. 171. 

Liturgical (R. M. Woolley), p. 177. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 180. 

Fuins and Lapps (C. J. Billson), p 181. 

PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — i. I 
Origin and development.— In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is the expression of a 
desire, cast in the form of a request, to influence 
some force or power conceived as supernatnial. 
Apart from the modem usage of the term, which 
connotes spiritual communion, it is usually under- 
stood to imply reveient entreaty. It must besaid, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obscured by fear— all spirits, whether good 
or bad, are regarded as dangerous — while the id^ 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the form, is largely coloured by a 
desire to comnel or command. Genetically, prayer 
IS related to the spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of difficulty to determine whether a par- 
ticular formula should be assigned to one category 
or to the otlier. Although the form of the address 
may be of assistance — some writers have en- 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by assigning to the latter those tormulfe which 
contain a vocative (see W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 272) — in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements are 
hardly distinguishable. In performing a magical 
act the performer often supplements the mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he wishes to be done. 

The Australian black-fellow who works magic against his 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, ' Strike ' 
Kill ’ ’ Here a simple command emphasizes the action In another 
and more complex example the Maidu medicine-man inflicts 
disease on the neighbouring villages by burning certain roots 
and blowing smoke towards them saying, ‘ Over there I Over 
there I Not here ' To the other place I Do not come back 
thl8wa>. We are good Make these people sick Kill them; 
they are bad people r(R B Dixon, ‘The Northern Maidu,* 
BuU Am. Mils Eat Hist xvii pt 8 [1906] 828 fl fn torm 
this is a direct command, but in spirit it differs hardly, it at all, 
from supplication. 

A familiar process of ma^ic is to work evil 
against an enemy by performing a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a piece of 
nail, 01 some object which has been in intimate^ 
contact with the body, such as earth impressed 
with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied 
as a rule by some formula. ^ ' 

1 Asfouahatrikd, Bibl. Indies (Calcutta, 1888), p. 879 ; Jfo- 
dhyt^iakavrtti, p. 808 (a different opinion, p. 861f 


Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 182, 

Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 186. 

! ain (M. Stevenson), p 187. 
apanese (M. Revon), p 189. 
ewish (F. Perlks), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. Welsford), p. 201. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 202. 


The Maori priest was believed to be able to 'pray' mother 
and child to death by using the placenta In this way (O 
Bennett, Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, etc., 
London, 1884, 1 128X 

The relation between formula and ceremony is 
shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
meaning of the treatment of the soil from the 
centre of a footprint were indicated by saying ; 

‘ It is not earth that I switch, 

But the heart of So-and-so.' 

But, while this instance merely illustrates the 
desire to make clear the intention of the charm 
(though it must he noted that it is an essential 
part in securing success), another charm from the 
same part of the world illustrates by a curious 
conjunction the primitive attitude of mind towards 
the powers to whom these invocations are ad- 
dressed : in one of the ceremonies for bunging 
sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy by the 
mutilation or transHxing of a waxen image the 
operator, in the course or his address to the spirit, 
says : 

* Lo, I am burying the oorpee of Somebody, 

Do you assist in killing him or making him dek : 

If you do not make him sick, if you do not kill him. 

You shall he a rebel against Goa, 

A rebel against Muhammad,’ 

which illustrates at once the request for help, the 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-compliance (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 669, 671). In 
some addresses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well disposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 

Th« Or&ons appear to regard the spirit of a woman who has 
died in childbirth or while pregnant as speciail}- malignant 
Not only is she buried with speouil precautions (the ankles are 
broken and the body is laid face dovmward with the bones of a 
donkey), but various invocations are addressed to her, such as, 
' If you come back, may you turn into a donkey 1 ’ The roots 
of a palm-tree may be burned, while the mourners say, ' May 
you oome home only when the leaves of the palm-tree vntber ' * 
(P. Dehon, * Religion and Oustoms of the Oraons,* Jfsm. As 
Soc Bengal, 1. 9 [1906], p. 189) 

On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 
tjeba ceremony of collective fishing by the com- 
munity, which takes place when the lakes are 
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drying up, seems to be passing, if it has not 
alrea^ passed, into the category of prayer. 

An oBenng is made by the descendant of an inhabitant of the 
country, who, however, doee not perform the full sacramental 
ttUj which consists in plaoingr part of the offering In the mouth 
and then spitting it out, but merely spits without having placed 
anything in his mouth, and sags, ‘Let fish abound 1 Let them 
not hide in the mud ! Let there be enough of them to satisfy 
everyone ! ’ * 

Notwithstanding the form of the address and the 
circumstances of the ceremony, which give it a 
magical turn, the stress laid upon the laneestral 
connexion seems to indicate a more definite direc- 
tion of the supplication than would be expected in 
an endeavour to compel a ancccnsful issue by magic 
alone (H. A. Junod, Li/e of a S. African Tribe, 
Neuchfttel, 1912-13, ii. 70). Among the Veddas of 
Ceylon many of the invocations which foim a part 
of the ceremonial dances by Avhieh the favour of 
the spirits is secured are Sinhalese cliarms which 
are meaningless to them and as such are merely 
the ‘word of power.’ But in form, whatever may 
be the spirit in which the invocations as a whole 
are used, whether merely as spells oi os supplica- 
tions with full appreciation of their purpose and 
meaning, they belong to the category of prayer. 
This appears clearly in the following instance of 
an invocation to the nos yaku, the spirits of the 
dead : 

‘ O father who went to that world, come to this world. Come 
quickly to place {(for ua) the 'eambar deer, the spotted deer. 
Take this betel leaf Come very quickly Come quickly My 
mother's people take the rice, take the rock honey, take the 
betel leaf To place the sambar, to place the ^tte<t deer, come 
very quickly * (0 O and B. Z. Seiigtnann, The Veddat, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p 277). 

Notwithstanding the change in mental attitude 
involved by the transition ffom spell to prayer, 
there is always a tendency for the latter to retain 
or to revert to the character of the former. The 
primitive mind clings firmly to the idea of control 
over power which is involved by the use of name 
or formula. Among the Todas, with whom ritual 
has almost overwhelmed religion, prayers are 
divided into two portions, of which the petition 
or prayer proper forms the second. The first part 
consists almost entirely of names known as kwar- 
zam ; it is made up of a number of clauses, each 
consisting of the name of an object of reverence 
followed ny idith, * for the sake of.’ Much care is 
taken that this part of the prayer should not be 
overheard ; it is muttered in the throat. It has 
been conjectured that the kwarzam was originally 
a form of supplication to the gods with which 
other words have come to be included. The ob- 

1 ’ects of reverence named are of vaiious kinds, 
ncluding the names of gods, buffaloes, villages, 
dairies, and parts thereof. As in other cases — 
e.g., the Vedda prayers, for which there is a 
special vocabulary — these tilings are referred to 
not by their ordinary names, but by special names 
(Rivers, pp. 216, 229), This formalization of 
prayer which assimilates it to a spell can be 
paralleled from the Avesta, in which tlie concep- 
tion of the magical power of prayer is such that the 
mere repetition of the words, if correct, is sufficient 
for efficacy, and it is commanded tliat they should 
be repeated as a sort of preservative at fixed 
hours of the day (W. Geiger, Civilization of the 
Eastern h'dnians in Ancient Times, Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1885-86, i. 71)— a use of ‘vain repetition as 
the heathen do ’ which finds expression in an ex- 
treme form in the employment of the Buddhist 
prayer- wheel {q.v.). 

3. Occasions on which prayer is offered.— It 

follows from the close genetic relationship betweeib 
TOell, or charm, and prayer that the latter, when 
nrst it begins to modify its magical character of 
compulsion and to take on the character of aft 
appeal for assistance, is employed intermittently 
only. 


It la said of tb« Baganda that, when everything goes smootlili 
and the family is in good health, a man does not trouble to i>ra\ 
or make offerings, but doee so only m times of danger or sick- 
ness If a ghost was troubling a family, offerings were nmde 
and prayer was addressed to a stronger ghost to secure its 
assismnee Prayer was offered to Musisl, tlic god of eartluiuake, 
when he exhibited his power , Nagawonyi received offerings 
when the women desired children (J Roscoe, The liananda, 
London, 1911, pp 286 f , 818 f ). The Fijian addressed a prayer 
to his totem when he was in danger eg ,ik manhvho CApsi/eit 
at sea called on the shark god, and a shark appeared and toweii 
him ashore (B. Thomson, The Fijiane, London, 1908, p 116) 

Illness, when recognized as caused by a spirit, 
was another occasion which called for prayer, 
either to the spirit responsible, or to a spirit 
which possessed the power to heal. 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the chant of the dayong 
(medicine-man or -woman), before starting on the soul hunt, is 
essentially a prayer for assistance addressed to I.aki Tenangan, 
the supreme being of the universe, or in the case of a woman 
to Doh Tenangan, his wife (C Hose and W McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes oj Borneo, London, 1912, ii 29 f ) The Thonga 
medicine-man, before entering upon the treatment of a case of 
illness, prays to his ancestors, and in particular to that one of 
them from whom he holds that his knowledge a as acquired, to 
give their blessing to bis treatment (Junod, ii. 362). Tlie oiila- 
tion which follows the circumcision ceremony performed on 
the voting men to secure the recovery of a Irtjian chief Is 
accompanied by prayer to the ancestral spirits (Thomson, 
p. 167) 

Drought is a frequent occasion — especially in 
Africa — for prayer in connexion with rain-maKing 
ceremonies, as, c g., among the N’yauga and 
N’goni tribes, when the chief at the head of the 
whole community offers up prayers as a part of a 
propitiatory ceremony addressed to his preflecessors 
and ancestors. Every village has its prayer-tree, 
usually a fig, standing in the open space, under 
which sacrifices are ofiered (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, London, 1906, pp. 61, 
53, 62 f.). 

A remarkable development of the theory of 
divine punishment which beais upon the efficacy 
of prayer as a remedial measure in case of drought 
is recorded among the Torajas of Central Celebes 

Divine displeasure in oases of incest is marked by torrential 
falls of rain In cases of prolonged drought they simulate 
incest among their animals A cock and a sow are killed and 
laid side by side in an intimate embrace. The headman then 
prays, ‘ 0 gods above and gods below, if you have pity on us, 
and will that we eat this year, give rain If you w ill not give 
ram, well we have here buried a cock and a sow m an intimate 
embraoe,' » « show your diB]>Iea8ure by sending storms (A. C 
Kruijt, quoted in GJp, pL i , I’he Magic Art, ii 113). 

Another occasion when the assistance of super- 
human powers may be sought is in divination. 

The Baganda leather-thrower, when consulted in a case of 
sickness, or the Thonga diviner, when consulting his bones, 
usually offered up a prayer to the god or to the ancestors 
(Rosooe, p. 889 ; Junod, ii. 863) 

Although it cannot be said that among the more 
primitive races, with certain exceptions, theie is 
any conception of prayer as anything more than a 
call in the hour of need and eus occasion arises, 
there is an approximation to the idea of an organ- 
ized ritual in tne constant but irregularly recurring 
crises in which it is thought desirable to petition 
the spirits or deities for benefit or protection. 

One of these is death or burial— a time when evil influences 
are most potent and are brought more intimately into touch 
with human life. Among the Igorots after a death an old man 
relates the story of the first man and woman after the flood 
Cabunian taught them to bury the dead, and, after burying the 
dead, he said, ‘ You should make prayers and offerings so that 
you may not be affected by any kind of disease ’ (A. ^bertson, 
‘The Igorots of Lepanto,’ Philippine Joum. Seienee, sect. D 9 
[Manila, 19141, p. 614). Among the Bathonga a burial, a oere- 
moay of which the traditional solemnity is indicated by the 
exceptional prominence assigned the uterine nephew, was one 
of the important oocasions in the family ceremonial in whu h 
prayer was offered Another was a marriage, when the father 
of the bride prayed the gods to give children to the union 
When a man departed on a journey, the medicine-man prepared 
drugs, spat on liim, and prayed for his protection (Junod, ii 
862) In the Philippines the native tribes spend a great part of 
their time in colleoting animals with which to make feasts 
The spirits are invited to these feasts in order to secure their 
favour. They precede almost every action of any importance, 
such as the first fiair-outting of a son, harvest, irrigation and 
other work oonnected with the crops and, inevitably, are part 
of the treatment of disease In a feast preceding a jotArney to 
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make • parohuw » man will inrtto the attencUnoe of otrtoin 
Bpirlta, Mking them to put it in th« mind of wbomioaTtr b* 
may buy from to sell tna animal cheap (B. F. Barton, 'mia 
Harveat Fcaat of the Kiannn Itagao,* PkUipptnn Joum 
Seimct, aeot. D 1 11911], p. Sf). Among the IgoroU the feaete, 
whether made for a particular object or with toe general of 
aecuring nirituai aaeiatanoe, are not only the oooaaiona fora 
petition ; the reply ie also forthcoming, being furnished by an 
examination of the lirer of the riotim (Robertaon, p. 478 f.). 
Among hunting tribes with strongly dereloped anlmutle Ideas 
It was usual to address some form of prayer to their prey by 
way of propitiation, either before or after its death (see HuimNa 
Aim f1sHuio)b The hunter of N America sometimes thanked 
the animal for allowing^itself to be killed (0. HUbTout, Brittth 
H. Atmtum, 1 The Tar Wett, London, 1907, p. 168). Tills 
practice was also extended to the vegetable kingdom, and 
prayer to vegetation-spirits formed a part of the numerous 
nrstfruit ceremonies which were a prominent feature in the 
culture of (he American Indian. Before young people ate the 
first raspberry.flhoot8 of the new season they addressed the 
plant and asked for its favour. Further, in both the raspberry- 
shoot ceremony and the salmon ceremony of the tribes of the 
north-west, ceremonies which inauguratM the new season's 
replenishment of the stock of food, the prayer offered by the 
medicine-man to the spirits of tlie raspberry or the salmon was 
an essential element in the ceremony (to. pp. ICSf., 171f.)L 
Agricultural ceremonies of all descriptions, and especially those 
connected with sowing and (he harvest, have had a marked 
influence in the development of regularity in the occasions for 
prater. At the time of sowing the Iroquois pra>ed to the 
thunder-spirit and at harvest they (hanked him for the gift of 
rain (OB^, pt i , The Magic Art, ii 369) In the Malay Penin- 
sula every one who is to take part in the rice cultivation must 
bring to the mosque half a quart of grain (for * mother seed *) in 
order that prayers may be read over It. When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rlce-fleld. If poeMble on (he eanie day, to 
begin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation In the course of the ceremonies appropriate to each 
— e.g., in the sowing and in the ceremonlu reaping by the 
pawang — charms or prayers are repeated. In the case of the 
ceremonial reaping the ‘ ten prayers,* which are in effect a peti- 
tion for dally bread never to he lacking <m earth or in heaven, 
have to be repeated in one breath (Skeat, p 240). If there was 
danger that the crop might fail from drought or from other 
causes, offerings were made and magical oeremomes performed 
which were sometimes acoonipanied by prayers The two 
elements are combined m a rain-maktng ceremony in Angoni- 
land when (he people repair to the rain-temple and the leader 
pours beer into a pot, which is huned in the ground, and prays 
'Master Ohauta, you have hardened your heart towards us, 
what would i'ou have us dof We must perish indeed. Olve 
your children the rains, there is the beer we have given you.' 
On their return they And a pot of water set at a doorway by an 
old woman, in whicn (hey dip branches and scatter the a’ater 
aloft (B 8. Rattray, Sotne FoOe Stonee and Songe in Chtnyanja, 
London, 1907, p 118) At (he harvest feast of the Kiangan 
Ifugao prayers were addressed (o every doss of spirit in whose 
control lay any kind of influence, tor good or lU, on the crop — 
spirits tbst make men remember and forget, earth-j^s, sky- 
gods, the spirits thst control locusts, vrind, rain, and drought. 

earth- and sky-gods, who are especially concerned with the 
growth of plants, are asked to * speed the harvesters, make the 
nee grains numerous as the sands, increase the rice ’ (Barton, 
p 89 f ) One of the Igorot feasts was given by a man once 
every four or five years To this feast he summoned ali the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor of his own. It 
was accompanied by a dance and a petition was offered op (or 
favour to be shown to the host. The petitioners prayed to the 
anttoe (spirits) and the souls of their dead ancestors not to 
destroy his plants and not to kill his animals, so that he might 
be able to use these animals to give another feast for the anuoe 
(Bobertson, p. 618). In the peculiar and exceptional nanga 
rites of Fiji prayers to the ancestors formed part of the 
ceremony ; these rites also appear from the character of the 
offerings to have been in certain of their aspects a flrstfruit 
Mremony (Thomson, p. 166), 

In a few cases peoples of a primitive type have 
advanced beyond this conception of prayer as 
intermittent and have incorporated it as a regular 
function in their life. 

Among the Todas, s g , prayer both morning and evening Is a 

S ' ir part of (he ceremonial of the ti dairies, while at the 
e dalnes it is offered in the evening only. Bach village 
B own prayer, which is used in all the dairies of the village 
(Bivers, p 213) Among the Masai and peoples of related 
culture, such as the Oalias, Nandi, and Suk, prayers form a 
regular part of their life. Not only are they offered on special 
oooasione, such as the appearance of the new moon, a raid 
(when the warriors after victory give thanks and pray (or safe 
return to their homes, while the women and girls who have 
been left behind also pray (or their safety), the building of a 
house, but the Nandi, * g , believe that the deity takes an 
intimate interest in all affairs of their life and pray to him 
roralarly. Among the Masai tiie women offer up prayer twice 
a day, while the men pray with regularity, though leee fre- 
quently (O. Eliot, in A. O. Hollis, The Matai, Oxford, 1906, p. 
zix, snd The StmdiL da 1909, p. xixf. ; Dundas, ‘Notes 
on tbs Tribes Inhabiting ths Biurlngo District, E. Africa Pro- 
teotOTAis,’ JRAI xl. [1910] 61X 


It most be admitted, however, that these c^s 
are exceptional and that, generally speaking, 
prayer is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
protection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
in its crudest form is perhaps best indicated by the 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for all ai^ sundry, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or spirit addressed, it should be In a 
regular form of words known only to the person 
who ha| access to the power (R. W. Williamson, 
The Waya of the South Sea Savage. London, 1914, 

. 73). The belief is not universally held in the 

olomon Islands — natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or distress — but in so far as it is 
held it places prayer on a level with the esoteric 
magic of the medicine- man, from which the 
ordinary individual is debarred. 

3. Powers to whom prayer is addressed.— It 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the powers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may be call^, to whom prayers are addressed. 
It will be sutficient to indicate Dnefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to nigher powers for assistance. Prayer 
has been defined as ‘ the address o^ersonal spirit 
to personal spirit’ {PC* ii. 364). Tnis definition, 
however, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
by specifying terms of personality, appears to 
apply too precise a conception to what is in all 
probability a somewhat vague attitude of mind 
The Australian black-fellow’s phrase, ‘ Strike ! 
Kill I ’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a result by setting^ certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focused on power 
rather than personality, whether that of the 
speaker or that of something external to himself. 
Prayer, in fact, develops through the conception 
of powers, or, as some would prefer to call it, using 
the Melanesian term, mana, rather than by an 
increasingly precise attribution of personality to 
the supernormal, a factor which comes into pro- 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the view that ba^es prayer 
on tne analogy of human intercourse ; for, while 
the form of spell and prayer may well be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at the command of different 
individuals is perfectly familiar to primitive ex- 
perience. The regular method of 00m Dating magic 
is to control a stronger magic. 

The Creek shamans held contests to determine their superi- 
ority, and anionfr the Bhushwap, If two shamans with eoually 
powerful spinte tried to bewitch one another, both died, one 
shortly after the other (O. Speck, ‘ The Creek Indians of TaskigI 
Town,' Mem. Amer Anthrop. Asioc 11. [1903] 74 , J Toit, ‘The 
Bhushwap,' Jesup If. Paeijio Exped. U. 7 [1909], p 618) 
Failure to compel by magical ceremony a power 
adequate to the purpose would lead natur^ly to 
an attempt to secure the services of greater powers 
either through the expert — the medicine-man — or 
by propitiation and entreaty. 

In Uganda, wb«n a ghost troubles a family, prayers and 
offerings are made to a stronger ghoet to secure its aseistanoe 
(Roecoe, p. 286). 

The extent to which such powers are attributed 
to the human individual and the relation of the 
ordinary man to a person endowed with these 
powers differ in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superhuman spirit world. This in 
some cases leads to a form of address which to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

It is recorded that (be natives of Brazil, when they went to 
meet the medicine-man, prostrated themselves on the ground 
before him and said, * Grant that I be not ill, that I do not die, 
neither I nor my children ' pt L, The Magte Art, i. 868X 

It must not be assumed that all objects of 
Teneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
‘prayer. Indeed, of some primitive races who 
recognise the existence of spirits it is not recorded 
that they made any use of prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forms of religion the existence of a 
supreme spirit is recognized, tiiis spirit is usually 
looked upon as otiose, propitiatory offerings ana 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, who, if not 
actually regarded as more powerful, are held to be 
more actively concerned'in human affairs. Even 
when this extreme view is not taken, th<j supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly 

Among the Philippine tribes to whom reference ihM been 
made above prayer is offered to the amtos and ancestral spirits 
In order that they may Intercede with the batala, the supreme 
being (Robertson, pp 472, quoting Loarca (c. 1580). 614, etc ) 
The Kayans, though addressing the gods by name in terms of 
praise and supplication, appear to believe that the prayers 
are transmitted to them by the souls of domestic pigs and 
fowls. One of these animals is always killed and charged to 
carry the message to the gods. Also a fire la always at liand, 
the ascending smoke of which seems to establish communication 
with the god Oding Labang, who is regarded by the Kayans 
as a deified chief, is also Invoked for his intercession with Laki 
Tensngan (Hose and MoDougall, ii. 6fl) On the other hand, 
the Masai group (using the term in the extended sense to cover 
all the peoples— Suk, Nandi, etc —of related culture In N E 
Africa), whose exceptional position in the matter of prayer has 
already been noted, frequently pray to the supreme deity, the 
sky-god ; s 27 , the Masai women after chilabirth pray for 
children to the god who thunders and rains, the old men pra\ 
for rain to the ‘ black god,* i.e the god of the rain-cloud 
This god is Engai, ‘ who is prayed to and hears ’ f Hollis, 
Mami, pp 346 f., xix). Among the Oalla the suureme deity to 
whom prayer is addressed daily is Wak , among tne Nandi Asm, 
the supreme deity, is supposed to take a friendly interest in 
the details of their daily life, and at such events as, eg , the 
building of a house prayer is offered The potter, when 
baldng pots, prays, ' God give ue strength, 1st us baks them eo 
that men may like them ’ It is interesting to note, however, 
that the me<lioine-men, who are Masai, pray to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engai (Mollis, Nandi, p xxf.). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the liarvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and sky-gods, while the conception which 
underlies the Iroquois prayer to the thunder-imirit at sowing 
time and the thanksgiving at harvest is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controlluig lowers of natural phenomena. 

Natural objects, or rather the indwelliug spirits, 
are not infrequently addressed in prayer. 

When a Masai sees a new moon, he throws a twig or stone at 
It, saying, ' Give me long life,’ or * Give me strength,’ and a 
pregnant woman will make an offering of milk and say, 
*^Moon, give me my child safely ' IHoilis, Jifasat, p 274) Tlie 
Nandi also pray to the new moon (Hollis, Nandi, loc. I In 
the Kei Islands, when the warriors have gone on an expedition, 
the w men bring baskets oontalning stones and fruit, which 
they anoint and place on a board murmuring, *0 Lord, San, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our hu^nds, brothers, 
betrothed and other relations Just as the ratndro]^ rebound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil’ (C M Pleyte, 

* Ethnog. Beechr der Kei Ellanden,' THjd nan het Nad Aard 
Genoolsch ii x [1893] 806) The Baganda, before crossing 
any river, take a few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them Into the water (Rosooe, 
p 819) 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should be adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 

The Ifugao of the township of Cayan in cases of sickness 
summon an old woman, a baylan (priestess), who makes an 
offering and prays to tbs aniio ; if the prayer has been offered 
to the right amto, the patient recovers , but. If not, another 
priestess is summoned and a fresh offering is made to another 
anito, and so on until the right one la found. 

This principle is still more clearly indicated when 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized. 

In Uganda, « g , there are four principal olasees of objects of 
veneration the fetishes which, though made by man in many 
oases, possess ghosts and hear and answer eupplioations , 
national gods whose duty is the protection of the king and the 
State ; ghosts ; and amulets iy>p«ata are addressed to the 
high gods on special occasions. To Mukasa, the great god, the 
king sent an annual offering, when a special appeal was made 
for the prosperity of the crops; Muslsi, the father of Mukasa, 
was responsible for earthquakes, and, when an earthquake 
ooouiW, he was asked to keep quiet ; Nagawqnyi, the goddess 
of hunger, was addressed in times of famine; Mbale was 
resorted to by women who desired children ; Na^ya inter- 
ceded with the other gods when rain was required, and so 
forth (Ros^, pp 273, 298, SlSff.), , 

The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Baganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the dead, which in various forms is wide-spread^ 
among primitive peoples. The offerings maue to 
the dead either to secure their influence or to ward I 


off any harm that they might do are usually 
accompanied by some form of address. 

In Central Africa among the Yaos the roint of any deceased 
person, with the exception of wizards ana witches, is regarded 
as an object of homage. In the prayers for the community on 
such occasions, e g , as a petition for rain, the chief addresses 
his immediate predecessor as the representative of all who iiave 
lived in the village in past tunes and the whole line of liis 
ancestors, and the Individual may approach his dead relatives 
in the same way on his own behalf (Werner, p 49) In the 
pra 3 'er 8 of the i^orots the ancestors are invoked side by side 
with tlie anitoa (Robertson, loe. eit ) The Bathonga, as has been 
mentioned aliove, pray to their ancestors. The medicine-man, 
in praying for the sick, will call on the god who caused the 
illness, asking him to bring with him all the gods who have 
heipeil, or he may call his own father, asking him to bring his 
grandfather and so on until all his ancestors, including colla- 
terals, have been named. On the other hand, the priest, if 
piaving for the country as a whole, uill begin with the 
reninteat ancestor and name the successors in order until he 
reaches his father An exception is found in the Maluleko 
district, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer are mode to the spirits of the Ba Niai (a people con- 
quered by the Maluleke) as the original owners of the land 
(Junod, 11 363, 367) The Vedda invocations are also addressed 
to the spirits of the dead , departmental spirits are Invoked 
for success in hunting, in honey-gathering, and in getting 
food supply {.Sellgiuann, pp 138, 166, 272 f ) , but the myths 
which attach to these spirits would suggest that tliey are a 
development of the cult of the dead, spirits which in course 
of time have become individualized as heroic figures 

4. Persons by whom prayer is offered.— The 

development of prayer is closely connected with 
the growth of a specialized cla.ss of priests 
Although It is the case that at all stages of 
development prayers are offered individuals on 
their own behalf, there are two influences whicli 
tend to confine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a particular class One is the 
special knowledge of the requirements and powers 
of the spirit whose aid is to be invoked— a know- 
ledge of the special magic for the occasion— and 
the other is the communal interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is offered. 

(1) An example of the first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in the 
treatment of disease, where, the specialist — the 
medicine-man— having been called in, it is natur- 
ally a part of his function that he should utter 
the invocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonies of which his treatment consists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — e.g,, 
among the Igorots, where, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the case has been found. On 
the analogy of other cases it might be assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the right formula is 
necessary to success, just as it is beheved m the 
Solomon Islands that those who offer prayer must 
know the form of words acceptable to the power 
addressed. 

In the Ifugao barveat feaat, the prayers are ottered by the 
old men, who alone know the words which should be uttered, 
while the younger men act as acxilytes (Barton, p 83) 

This is not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason which may be hold to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
offering prayer. 

(2) It IS probable that the second influence has 

rown out of the first, and that magical power or 

nowledge is the basis of the union of temporal 

and spiritual whicli makes the chief the spokesman 
of the community in those invocations which seek 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In such a oersmony as that of the Central Afrloan Anjanga, 
in which the chief utters prayers while alone in a smafl hut, 
while the people outside chant aooonipaniments and clap their 
bands (Werner, p. 6S), the chief as rain-maker has become the 
chief as priest. In FIJI, where the oCBces of chief and priest were 
combined, the tribsd gode could be approached only through 
the priests. In Uganda the national rods were approached 
through the intermediacy of their priests ; at the sacrifice 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Mukasa it was 
the chief priest who praysd the rod to accept the blood and 
grant an inoressA of oattle, children, and food ; but the 
rebuilding of the temple could be underteken only with the 
consent of the king ; and it was the king who sent offerings 
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annually to eecure proBperity of the crops (Roscoe, pp 292, 
204). In this in<itance, although the offices of king ana iiriest 
are fully differentiated, there is a special and signiflcant relation 
between the king and national religion and pros^ierlty 

On the otlter hand, the duty of acting as the 
lepresentative of the community may fall entirely 
on the medicine-man. 

In the ceremonial dances of the Veddae the leader who 
utters the invocation and takes the chief part is invariably a 
shaman (Seligniann, loc cU ), and in the flrstfrult ceremonies 
of N America the ehaman utters the prayer, while the members 
of the community stand round In a circle In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may praj for his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosperity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tnbal concern, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the dairy (Rn ers, p 229) 

Tiie position of a father or head of a family is ana- 
logous. 

Among the Bathonga in all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, IL 862). 

5. Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer in its development from the spelf to an 
invocation addressed to high gods or to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it differs fundamentally from the conception of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into communion with the deity : the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
absent. The epithets ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ in the 
prayer of the Maidu medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an etliical 
siguiticanee. In fact, in the lower culture there is 
expressed neither a desire for moral goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Aztec prayer for tlie ruler recog- 
nizes the ethical principle m the words • 

* Make him, Lord, os your true Image, and i>ermit him not to 
be proud and haughty In jour throne and court , but vouch- 
safe, Lord, tliat he may caltnlv and carefutly rule and govern 
them whom he has in charge’ (Sahagun, quoted in PC*, ii 
873) 

LiTBRATuaa — L. R. Farnell, Th« Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905 , OB*, pt. I , The Magic Art, London, 1911 ; PC*. 
do 1908, II stUff. E. N. Fallaizb. 

PRAYER (American).— Any ritual observance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
the unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad sense prayer includes not merely the spoken 
or chanted word, but also dramatic and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the ‘dances’ in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. Communion with Deity 
[American], Music [American], Secret Societies 
[American]). But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer signifies a personal and intimate ex- 
pression, non-ntuahstic in spirit and commonly in 
form. The degree in which the native American 
could possess and consciously prize such expression 
may appropriately be indicate here. 

Half magical spell, half articulation of desiierate 
need, are the crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which so shocked Le Jeune : 

' Their religion, or rather their superstition, consists besides in 
praying , but, 0 won Dieu I what prayers they make ! In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, "Ooine, Porcupines , come, Beavers , come, Elk ", 
and this is all of their prayers ’ (R Q Thwaites, Jesuit Rela- 
tions, Cleveland, 1896-1901, vl [Quebec, mssU] 208)L 

Tlirce centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians — a thousand miles away -. 

'The religious sentiment is deeply implanted in their souls 
. . . They never take the calumet, without first rendering 
•ome homage to the Great Spirit. In the midst of their 
infuriate paidons they address to him certain prayers, and even 
in assassinating a defenseless child, or a woman, they invoke the 
Master of Life. To be enabled to take many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob them of many horses, becomes the object of 
thair most fervid prayers, to which they sometimes add fasts, 
macerations and sacrifioes. What did they ^ot do last spring, 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To obtain 
the power, in the absence of their warriors, to marsacre all the 


women and children of the Pawnees ! ’ (Life, Letters and 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 4 volB., New York, 
1906, i 284 f) 

Yet de Smet could find in these people ‘natural 
Christians ’ : 

‘ When we showed them an " Boce Homo” and a statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Doloufs ... we beheld an affecting 
illustration pf the beautiful thought of Tertullian, that the soul 
of man is naturally Christian ’ (tb. i. 286 f.). 

So Ilagueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48) : 

"rhoupji they were barbarians, there remained in their 
hearts a secret Idea of the Divinity and of a first Pnnciple, the 
author of all things, whom they invoked without knowing 
him. In the forests and during the chase, on the waters and 
when in danger of shipwreck, they name him Atrsekouy 
SoiUandttenr, and call him to their aid. In war, and In the 
midst of their battles, the.v give him the name of OndoutaeU 
and believe that he alone awards the victory Very frequently, 
they address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage ; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit- 
nesses of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into 
the depths of their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep 
their word. So true is what Tertullian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian wovae,—exelainant voeem naturahter Chnsti- 
ana?n,— and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,— Ipimfo Deo’ (Thwaites, xxxm [Lower 
Canada, Abenaku, 1650-61] 226) 

Perhaps more impartial and certainly not less 
sympathetic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modem students ; 
and among these none is more illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Omaha youth to the spiritual life • 

‘The rite (is) known b> the name of Nonzhinzhon The 
literal meaning of the word is "to stand sleeping”, it hero 
implies that during the rite the person stands as if obliv ious of 
the outward world and conscious only of what transpires 
within himself, his own mind ’ The rile takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child has * become white ’ 
‘When the youth la at the verge of his (onscious individual 
life, 18 "old enough to know sorrow," it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonzhinshon he should enter into 
personal relations with the mysterious power that permeates 
and controls all nature as well as his own existence ’ The 
history of the rite is given in a legend : ‘ The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor Then the old men gathered together 
and said " Let us make our children cry to Wakonda that he 
may give us strength " 80 all the parents took their children 
who were old enough to pray in earnest, put soft clay on their 
faces, and sent them forth to lonely places. The old men said 
to the youths • " You shall go forth to cry to Wakonda When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thing The 
answer may not come to you as you expect , whatever ft good, 
that may Wakonda give ” Four days upon the hills shall the 
youthsipray , crying When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
with the palms of their bands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth This was the people's first 
appeal to Wakonda’ (57 RBEW [1911], p. 128 f.). 

The youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to maiTy ; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omalia recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Eaith, 
the Sky, the Sun, the Moon, but personal prayers 
weie addressed directly to this highei power, 
penetrating tliem all. 

‘ A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakmda ho I. 
while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpressed in words. . . Women did not use the 
pipe when praying , their appeals were made directly, without 
any intermediary '(fb. p 699). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have tivo kinds 
of prayer ; (1) spells and oaths and pleas addressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in a magical or hortatory mood ; and (2) 
true spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpieted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ‘Father’ 
lis a frequent epithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Arapaho ni^a or amqu that 
it ‘ is a term of reverential affection, about equiva- 
<dent to “our father” in the Lord’s prayer^; the 
ordinary word for ‘father’ is quite different 
(U RBEW [1896], pt. ii. p. 906). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetic of 
the Arapaho prayer-songs— ‘ sung to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks ’ 
— that ‘ it may be considered the Indian paraphrase 
of the Lord’s prayer ’ 

‘ Father, have pity upon me 1 
I am weeping: from huiijjer ; 

There is nothing: here to satisfy ma* • 

(i». p. 977). 

LiTBSATtTM.— 8ee under artt. referred to, 

H. B. Alexander. 

PRAYER (Babylonian). — Prayer in theSumero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the private cults, or services for indi- 
viduals, and the types of prayer which these peoples 
evolved maybe classifiea in two distinct groups. 
These two types of prayer designed for the rituals 
of atonement for individuals are distin^ished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The public liturgies 
tended to develop a liturgical type of prayer as the 
last melody or recessional of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penance Prayers of this type are 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected with eveiy fonn of magic. (2) 
f)n the other hand, a type of prayer was evolvetl in 
connexion with the magic rituals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involved 
rituals. They are free from liturmcal formality 
and usually inspired with great individuality and 
spiritual sontiment. Inasmuch as the liturgical 
type of private prayer was the direct offspring of 
the public liturgies, we shall introduce their dis- 
cussion V)y describing the forms of public prayers 
which ended the Babylonian liturgies.* 

X. The recessional of the public liturgies.— 
When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24th to the 
2l8t centunes B.c. finally succeeded in the com- 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
tiiey introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the service. These epilogues or 
recessionals ditt’ei both in literary composition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas- 
sages which compose the mam body of the service. 
They were known as er-Sem-ma^ to the fSumenan 
Uturg.sts, *,e. ‘a song sung to the flute.’ The 
choir appears to have been accompanied through 
the many choial passages of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, ana cymbals, but in the final 
passage the instruments were changed to the 
flute for the piayer of intercession. In the ancient 
liturgies as well as in the main body of the com- 
pleted products of the Isin period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not pioniinent. But 
these long and intnc-ate services of the Ism period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, tor the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly upon the religious consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal nature of the whole liturgy. The 
following extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy will serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
use 

‘ Oh heart repent, repent ; oh heart repose, repose. 

Oh heart of Anu repent, repent. 

Oh heart of Enlil repent, repent 

“ Oh heart of the lord repose,” let be spoken unto thee. 

Unto thy city hasten In ilory like the sun 

Unto Nippur hasten in glory like the sun. 

Thy city Nippur be rebuilt. 

Thy temple Ekur in Nippur be rebuilt. 


1 The Babylonian liturgies, which are numerous and funda- 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian religion, are treated as 



Reisner has suggested Uueribti ^atbaUati, and this has been 
adopted by Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 


May one utter petition unto thee 
May one utter Intercession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose ’ l 
These Sumerian public services were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the SemiteH 
before 2000 B.C., but at some unknown point in 
the middle period of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic liturmsts edited tnese texts 
with a Semitic version They continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
as the last century before our era, to conduct the 
liturgies in Sumerian. 

3. Rise of the penitential prayers.— Gradually 
the intercessions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought and expression. 
In due time arose the beautiful responsive inter- 
ce.ssion8 at the end of the liturgies, vv here the people 
and choir no longer voice the appeal of the city 
and nation, but represent themselves as penitents 
pleading for mercy before the deity to whom they 
had sung a long series of litanies With the inter- 
cessional er-Sem-mn of the Sumenan liturgy, quoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
end of a late liturgy to Marduk : 

Choir 

‘Oh lord, not wilt thou reject me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 
reject me. 

Oh lord, divine ram of heaven and earth, not wilt thou 
reject me. 

Oh lord Marduk, not wilt thou reject me ' 

Pnest • 

‘ Ho that rendere jietition am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One of prayer am I, thou wilt not reject me 

One of mtercoasion am I, thou wilt not reject me.’ 

Choir • 

* A father who has begotten I am, thou wilt not reject me. 

Oh eoon re|)ose, thou wilt not reject me 

How long, oh lord of nghteousnee* ? thou wilt not reject 
me ’ 

Pnest: 

• " Turn thy neck unto him in faithfulnese,” 1 will say to thee. 

“May thy heart repose,” I will say to thee. 

“ May thy soul repose,” I will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing mother may 
return to its place 

As a child-bearing mother, as a begetting father, to Its place 
may it return ’ * 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the liturgical typo, the new element of responses 
between priest and choir being mtioduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was probably employed 
in the service of the confessionals. So arose undei 
the influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a pnest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided with an interlineui tran.s- 
lation for the more important lines.’ They weie 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians ; the pure 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probably com- 
posed by Semites. They are the direct offspring 
of the er-iein-ma, but, when employed for piivate 
penance, they were known as er-Saff'tugt-mal, ‘ weep- 
ing that appeases the heart.’* 

3. The er-Sag-tue-mal.- It is obvious that 

f irayers of such formw chaiactei, said in the sacred 
anguage not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonation, could not become popular. The ordinary 
1 Taken from the epilogue of the hturgi to Enlil in H Zim- 
mem, SwMruehe Kriftheder aus altbabyloniseher Zeit, no V2, 
rentored by the present writer from a Philadelphia text in hia 
Liturgical Texts from, Nippur 

* The er-tem-ma of en-su sd~mar~mar liturgy in 8. Langdon. 
Babylonian Liturgies^ pp. 114-123 
» Pure Sumerian penitential prayers without Semitic trans- 
lations were in use, as is proved by the fragment of one of this 
Wpe in l4u^on, Bah. Liturgies, K 11874 = no 84, and 
) O. D. Gray, Joe Shainash Religious Texts, Chicago, 1901, pi 
xlli. E. 4706 See also I.iangdon, Sumenan Liturgical Texts, 
p 118 (a i>enitential psalm to the god Amiirru) 

<The Semitic rendering was probably HgH, the of 
' Hebrew poetry. T^ia identifleation is based upon a compari- 
son of Iv Rawl.* 64, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, ligit, with <6. line 17, 
er~iag'tug-ma^, and rev 19, er-Sag-tug-mal. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian preferred the services 
of the magic cults, where he said his prayers 
in Semitic. Consequently few of the liturgical 
prayers of penance have been found, whereas a mrge 
and increasing number of Semitic prayers of the 
secret cults are known. Only educate and dis- 
tinguished laymen employed tne liturgical prayers. 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ntual 
for the king, where they are intercalated in the 
service of a raamo ritual along with the prayers of 
* the lifting of the hand,’ ’ which were alw^s 
accompanied by sacramental ceremonies. We 
possess many rituals of this kind both for kin^and 
for laymen, but this is the only one which olrects 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. The 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or some- 
times the priest recites them for nini. In this 
case the service seems to have been performed on 
the roof of the palace.® 

Another ritual tablet of this class also orders 
the saying of an er-Sag^tug-mal to Ishtar.* So we 
have substantial evidence that these liturgical 

S era could be employed in the magic cults, but 
aps only m the rituals for kings and educated 
laymen. Asurbampal employed homage* and 
liturgical jiiayers to appease the gods.® 

Only ten penitential prayers of this kind are 
known. They may be re^ily detected by two 
easy tests even when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets Used in the proper 
sense, an er-Sag-tug-mal* mtut be written in 
Sumerian uith interlinear Semitic version and be 
composed in liturgical style. The penitential 
psalms are ■ 

<a) and (6) On a neo-Babylouian tablet in Berlin— one paalm 
to the ^o<l Sakkut and one to Marduk 7 The psalm to Sakkat 
U re8t>onsive, hut that to Marduk is sung for the penitent 
by the priest 

(o) A long psalm to * any god ’ and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious contrition for moral sin;^ sung 
throughout by the penitent 

(d) Psalm to AJa, consort of the sun-god at Sippar ; a fine 
responsive composition which imitates the public interces- 
sions closely * 

(e) Psalm to Innini-Ishtar in the same style as (dX but sung 
throughout by the penitent lo 
(J) Fragment of a beautiful responsive psalm : 

• He weeM and cannot restrain it 
Ify deeds I will speak of, my unspeakable deeds. 

My words I will rehearse, my word unrelatable. 

Yea, oh my god, of my deeds I will speak, my needs not to 
be told 'ti 

(g) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/X*® 


1 Sea below 
•This ritual 

V. 5i, no 2, with additions on pi 10 at tne end. 

>H. Zlmmem, Beitrdge xur Kmntnu der (KtbyUmitehm 
Rtligion, lietpxig, 1900, p. 164, no. 61 
4 Taknbtu, a Semitic word for liturgy in this passage (7) 
(v. » iv. 89) 

» The Semitic prayers, employed only in the magic cults, by 
long association in the cults atonement for royal persons 
where the liturgical prayers wars also permitted, were also 
erroneously called er-iag-tug-mal ; e.g., the Semitic prayer 
addressed to Ishtar in a ritual for a sick man in iv R.> 66, 
no 2, obv. 26— rev. 6 Is called a Ht-U-ld, which is the proper 
Utle, but also an er-6ag-tuff-mal, which Is erroneous. 

« The reading er iag-lug-ga is also possible. 

7 Text in Reuner, SumermcA-bobglonieeAe JIgmnen, no. 80 , 
tr in Langdon, Boo. Liturgies, pp. 124-180. 

• Text m iv. R 10. The principal edd. are H. Zlmmem, 
Biibylontsohe Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1886, pp 61-74, and in Der 
aUe Onent, vii. pt ill jip, ^24 , A. Ungnad, in H. Orees- 
man’s Altonentamehe Texts und BUder, Tubingen, 1909, 
p. 90f The adianoed ethical oonception of sin in this text 
points to a rather late date. The tablet was copied from a 
Babylonian original for Asurbampal's library 
•Itot In P. Haupt, Akkciduehe und eutnerieehe KeUsehri/t- 
texts, Leipzig, 1882, p. 122 f : ed. Zimmera, Babylonisohe Buss- 
psalmen, pp 61-61 , A H Sayce, Oriotn and Qrovolh of 
Belxg^^mL, 1887), London, 1909, p 628. 

lO^xt in Haupt, p 116f. ; ed. IQmmera, Bah, Busspsal- 
man, rap. 86-61, and Der aXte Orient, vil. pt. Bl. [1906] P. 24 ; • 
London, Sumenan and Babylonian Psalms, pp. 266-268; 
Sayce, p. 521. 

u Text from two fragmentary doplieatoe, !v. R, 26, no. 8 and , 
27, no. 8 ; ed. Zlmmem, Bab. Busspialmen^,p^ 86-87, and Der 
a^ Orient, vii. pt. Hi. p. 25 ; Sayoe, p. 626. 
i» X 3 xt in V R 29** ; ed Zimmera, Bab. 


(A) Reaponsive prayer in imitation of a publio intercession to 
BnliU 

(0 A litnrgloal praysr similar to (A) mentioning an historioal 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?); poeelbly an 
er-lem-ma ;• interoeesion to Ishtar. 

(j) Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.* 

4. Semitic private prayers. — - Besides these 
formal penitential prayers, a few Semitic prayers 
are known which probably represent the worlc of 
lay hymnologists, and hence approach more nearly 
our ipodem standards of poetry. They do not 
appear to have had any connexion with official 
worship. One of the bi^t and longest examples 
of this type of private prayer is the fine appeal of 
Alnmasirpal i. to Ishtar of Nineveh in which he 
intercedes for help in governing his kingdom and 
mercy upon himsmf as a sinner. According to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Ishtar a bed of ebony 
in her temple.® Another long Semitic prayer to 
Marduk, wnioh devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appears to be a real act of 
private aovotion by Asnrbanipal in winch he asks 
Zerbanit to intercede for him with Marduk.® On 
an even more abstract and oereraonlally detached 
plane stands the well-known hymn ana prayer to 
the snn-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom 18 discussed.® A long bnt nadly damaged 
secular prayer of this type to Nebo contains some 
remarkable hues. 


' Oh lord open (hearted). 
Thou of mde ears, 

Oh Nebo open-hearted, 
Thou of wide ears, 


that noldest the writing tablet, 
that puttest an end to sorrow, 
that boldest the writing tablet, 


Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy servant. 

Upon him have fallen woe ana suffering. 

In the billows of the flood he is thrown, the deluge [mounts] 
over him 

The shore is far from him, far away Is the dry land. 

He hM perished in a deep place, upon a reef be has been 
caught. 

He stands in a river of pitch, be is caught in the morass. 

Take thou bis hxuid, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naught 

Cause his sin to go forth, lift him from the river of pitch. 

Oh Nebo, take Ms hand, not sball thy servant be brought 
to naught.* 7 

<. Acrostics. — To this class of secular prayer 
belongs a ^oup of artificially constructed prayers 
arranged in sections so that each section nas the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with the same vowel or syllable. These 
initial syllables of the sections spell out a sentence. 

9-88; Sayoe, p. 621; Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 
268-271. 

7 Text in iv. B. 21*, no. 2, ed. Zlmmem, Bab. Busspsalmen, 
pp. 78-86. 

• Text in iv. R, 19, no. 8 and corrections, pi. 4 ; ed. Zimmera, 
*6. pp 74-78 The colophon is broken away and hence this 
intercession may be the epilogue of some litunnr. Other frag- 
ments of penitentud prayers are published by T. Meek, BASS 
X. pt i [1918], nos. 16, 16 (fragments of three different prayers, 
one of which is also published In Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, 
p. 188), and 17 ; K. 4648 In the British Museum (unpublished) is 
also a psalm of tins class. 

> Text in iv R. 24, no. 8 ; of. Haupt, p. 208 ; M. Jastrow, 
Rsligum Babyloniens und Assyriens, Oiessen, 1905-18, ii. 110 
The number of prayers of this class was certainly more 
numerous than the known examples would lead us to inter. 
A tablet, Bm. 2220, In the Bntish Museum oontains a few 
titles of such prayers ; since it is a fragment of a large tablet, 
it originally contained a long list of these liturgical psalms 

• Text in ZA r. [1890] 79 f.; tr. In Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, pp 65-69. 

• Text in J A Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Eeligtous 
Texts, LeMzig, 1896 J. 20-81 ; ed. J Hehn, In BASS v. 11908] 
309-819 : P. ^nsen, Texts xur assyrieoh-babylonieehen Religion, 
Berlin, 1916, pp. lOB-117 The Ant letters of the lines are an 
acrostic and read a-na-ku ai-iur-ba-an-a^i 9a tl-eu-ka bu-ul-li- 
la-ni-ma ma-ru-du-uk da-li-li-ka lu-ud4ul, * I am Asurbanipal 
who pray to thee ; grant ms life, oh Marduk, and I will sing thy 
praisk' 

• A long text in four columns, published by 0. D Oray, pis. 
i., il , ed. 16 pp. 12-28 ; also by A. Jeremlas, in Boscher, s v. 

' Sbamash ’ , see also Zimmera, Der alts Orient, xlH. pt 1 [1911] 
p. 28; A. Sohollmeyer, <6. p. 80 ff., and P. Jensen, Texts tur 
cusyrisch-babylonieohen Religion, pp. 06-107. 

7 Text in ZA iv. [1889] 262-266 and 266 f Similar prayers to 
Marduk are published, lA pp. 86-40, and ed Hehn. 46. pp. 81^ 
826 ; by H^h^ ib. p. 892 f., and ed. n>. 868-878. 
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Naturally a composition of that kind was bound 
to extend to a great length. The best example is 
the acrostic published by Zirnmem^ and Craig.* 
The text is badly damaged and only a few words 
of the acrostic can be rea^ . a-na-ku . . . ub-hi~xb- 
ma . . . i-li u Sar-ri, ‘ I am ... he has cleansed 
. . . of god and king.’ Naturally the 'name of 
some king was spelled out after a-na-ku. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each line is ruled 
into four accents, or word-groups. A fragment of 
an acrostic in sections of four lines has been 
published by Pinches • which is obviously a royal 
prayer. Only one word of the acrostic can be 
reaa, viz. zi- 1 ar-&u, ' his name.’ The best example 
of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of wliich only three sections are preserved.* The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 


* He whom thou bast seLsed 
Of the weak and down-cast 

He that is entangled m pit 
and mire 

Hay thy good wind blow 
I have cned unto thee, Oh 
Nebol 

I am fallen low among men, 
I am undone like magician 

I cry aloud to the gods, 

The down-cast who puts his 
trust on thee 

Thou fortifiest the wall of 
the faithful, 

Thou givest goodness 
The stone wall of the wicked 


not shall be lifted up [his bead] 
among the gods, 
thou establlshcst the (founda- 
tion], 

looks unto thee 

and I be delivered 
Receive me with favour and 1 
shall rejoice 
I refuse sleep 

who knows not what be shall 
pray for. 
loudly oalling. 

shall be sauated with abun- 
dance. 

and estabiishest the foundation 
thereof. 

and puttest far away sin 
thou turnesl to cla>.’ 


6. Prayers of dedication. — Closely allied to 
these unceremonial prayers aud, like them, written 
for special occasions are the numerous prayers con- 
nected with dedications. Tlie historical inscrip- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usually written upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity. At the end 
stands invariably* the personal petition of the 
kuig. 

E.u , the deeds of Lugalzag^i, king of Erech, are written 
upon a vase dedicated to Etuil In the temple of Nippur and 
conclude with a prayer in prose. 'May Eulil, king of the 
lands tr Anu his beloved father, repeat my prayer and to m> 
life, life add. May be cause the world to abide m peace.’ Q A 
statue of Qudea, patesi of Lagash, dedicated to uie goddess 
Nniharsag to oomniemorate tlie building of her temple, ends 
with a pra>er, 'The queen who m heaven and earth decrees 
fates, Nintud mother of the gods may lengthen the life of Qudea 
who built this temple.’ 7 

The Sumerians no doubt attached a magical 
influence to these prayers. They produced in a 
positive sense the intervention or tne gods in the 
same way as tlio curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wrath 
of the gods upon those who violated the statue. 

The Semites did not imitate the Sumerian 
prayers at the end of their historical inscriptions" 
until late in the history of Babylonia. All the 
historical inscriptions of Assyria from the period 
of the early rulers of Aisur to the reign of Asur- 
hanipal in the 7th cent, end with a curse. Although 


1 ZA X. [1896] 1-24. 

*Oraig, 1. 44-62 See for a tr. Fraufois Martin, Texte$ 
relmveux assyrient et babylontms, let aer., Paris, 1908, pp. 
164-194, 

8T a Pinches, Tfzts in fhs Babylonxan Wedge-Wnting^ 
London, 1882, pi 16 This text is DT. 88 in the Britub Museum 
and has been studied by Sayce, p, 614, and & A Strong, PSBA 
xvii, [1896] 131 ff 

4 Published by Strong, pp. 138-141. See also 0. Bezold, 
CuneCform Tablets \n the British Mussum, 
K. 8204 

of objects dedicated 
0 F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerisehe 
insehriftm, Le^zig, 1907, p. 166 f 

f Ib. p. 67. For other prayers of this kind in the Sumerian 
period see tb. p 83, ix 1-S, p 194 (z) 209 ^a). Note especially 
the fine prayer of Arad-Sln, king of Larsa (i6 216 (<f) rev.). 

3 The Cmot/onn Monument of MantsMusu. e g , ends with a 
curse (L W. King, JtAssyr ix [1912] 104) and so does the stele 
of the Code of bfaiumurabi. The historical inscriptions of 
[jainmurabi, Samsuiluna, and Ammiaaduga do not end with 
players 


to a god. 
unaakkt 


akiadiaohe KUnlgs- 


Catalogue o/ the 
London, 1889-99, 1 
6 That is in case 


in Assyria this idemitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayers 
on objects aodicated to deities as early as tne Ifith 
cent.,' and many other beautiful Assyrian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.* These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are the 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(а) A hymn and prayer on a gold censer dedicated to Marduk 
in his temple at Babylon, by Asurbanipal * 

(б) Hymn, prayer, and curse to Nusku written on an image of 
the storm bird 4 

A tendency to add prayer^ to tlie end of historical 
inscriptions is found among the Semites only in 
Babylonia and is probably to be explained as a 
survival of Sumerian influence. The Babylonian 
insci iptions of Aburbaiupal preface the curse by a 
prayer,® and one of them ends with a metrical 
penitential prayer.® 'I’he full consequence of this 
literary movement was realized in the historical 
inscriptions of the Neo- Babylonian empire. Hcio 
from Nabopolassar onwards the records of these 
kings end with admiiable prose prayers, and the 
curse disappears. From a leligmus and literary 
point of view, this represents a gieat advance on 
all preceding historical comiiohition. The prayers 
of tills class and period aie numeious and should 
be referred to by the student who wishes to study 
the secular Semitic prayers at then best. The 
following prayer of Nebuchadrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into the preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk) : 

‘Without thee, oh lord, what were the {>ortioii of the king 
whom thou ioveot, whose name Uiou callest as it seenud good 
to thee? Thou Uirectest his being and guldcst him Tii a 
righteous way I am thine obedient prince, the trration of 
thy band Thou hast created me and hast entrusted me with 
the rulership of all peoples. According to thy Kindness, oh 
lord, with which thou carest for all of them cause thy majestic 
rule to be merciful, and fear of thy divinity cause to be ui my 
heart Grant me what seems good to thee ’ ? 


7. Rise of the iu-il-Ia and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations.— By far the most 
important ana numerous class of prayers are the 
so-called ‘piayers of the lifting of the hand’" 
which arose out of the curse in the Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic ma^ic 
accompanied by an invocation to one of the deities 
and a curse. The whole was said by the priest. 
The afflicted person in tins period was supposed to 
have been attacked by the demons. Gradually a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed the invasion of the spell (mamu) and 
the flight of the man’s protecting deity to the 
penitent’s own immoral deeds.* Pari pas»u with 
tliis higher conception of sin increased the ten- 
dency to secure divine intervention by prayer and 
confession of these sins. Hence in tne course of 


tune the Babylonians developed a ntual of atone- 
ment, which, while preserving the magic acts and 

1 A short Semitic prayer at the end of a memorial tablet of 
the scribe of Ai uruballit, king of Assyria at the end of the 16th 
cent , will be found in King, Annals of the Kings 0 / Assyria, 
London, 1902, pp. 388-890 The fine prayer of Adurno^ir^ i. 
m the 12th cent cited above is really a dedicatory prajer 
written on the occasion of presenting a bed to Ishtar. 

*Of the dedication of a statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Calah, 1 . R. 86, no. 2; J. Pinckert, Hymnen und Oebets an 
Bebo, Leipzig, 1907, p. 27. 

8 The text is known only from a copv by an Assyrian scribe ; 
text by Strong, JA, new ser., i. [1808] 366 f , and Craig, pp. 10- 
13 : ed. Martin, pp. 46-68. 

• Text known only from an Assyrian copy, published by 
Oralg, p. 86 f. ; ed Martin, pp 184-188. 

8 TOe the cylinder insor. L*, recori of the rebuilding of 
.Bbarra in Sippar (0. F. Lehmann, SamaSSumukin, Leipzig, 
'l892,ptll 19-21). 

« L^mann, pt. 11. 21-28, Inscr. 4*. 

7 Langdon, 2 >m neubabylonisehe K&nigsinsehnftsn, Leipdg, 
1 1912, p. 122, lines 6(!^72. The prayers of this class vdll be founa 
at the end of each inscription in this volume. 

8 Sumerian Su-il-la, Semitic nti jidl* 

"On the principles of the Babylonian atonement see art. 
Expiatiox and Atonuunt (Babylonian). 
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the corses, introduces long prayers to the deities 
by the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ntoal resulted in banishing the priest’s prayers 
entirely and assigning them all to the sinner. In a 
ritual of the latter class the priest confined himself 
to the acts of magic which accompanied the prayers. 
Usually the directions for the magic ritual are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sin or healing of disease. Some* 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ntual for the priest on 
another.* Prayers said by a penitent are called 
‘lifting of the band,* and were always said in the 
vernacular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a portion of the prayers 
we find them named by an ancient litur^cal term 
^•[4u6], ‘prostration.’ The priests almost invari- 
ably employ Sumerian in their prayers of the 
magic rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

Since the ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by the Semites directly from the 
epUognes of the Sumerian lituigies, we should 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an Assyrian catalogue of official liturgies 
and recessional psalms adds also a long hat of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the ‘ lifting of the hand ’ 
to various gods,^ and a small fragment of another 
catalojrae contains several more.* Since these 
have Sumerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Sumerian times. It will be 
seen, however, that Su-tl la in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term apply to the l^mitic 
prayers of penitents in the mamc rituals. The 
present writer does not believe teat the incanta- 
tion ceremonies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age of ^amnmrabi, afforded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ritualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concesbions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to the necessary conceptions of sin to produce 
private prayers as wo have them in the latpr cults 
When they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Semites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone adds prayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual. These priestly prayers 
were called ki-^ub in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them &u-il la ; since they take the place of 
the ancient ‘ curse,’ they invariably bear also the 
title ‘ incantation.’ 

8. Prayers of the older type in Semitic times ; 
the kiSub of liturgies applied to priests’ prayers. — 
Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest said part of the prayers on behalf 
of the sinner persisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests m Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the penitent by means of the Semitic inteninear 
version. The following are the best known ex- 
amples of this class : 

(a) A long bllingn»l prayer to th* sun-god, followed by a 
Semitic prayer of the penitent ; part of a ritual of atone- 


The god of this man for his son stands humbly before thee to 
accomplish faithfully the freeing 


1 Jf g., the rituals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
‘house of washing* (bit rtmJki) will be found in Zimmem,' 
£«itnSg«,j>p. 122-186. The tablets of prayers to be said Iw tbs 
penitent mere the king) are also partially preserved (see L. W. 
King, Bahylonian Magxe and Sorcery, London, 1806, no. IX 

* iv. R. 68, iii. 44- Iv. 28. * 

* No 108, in Langdon, Bab. lAtwrgiee. 

* Tlxt iv. B. 17 ; ed. Sohollmeyer, Sumer%»bk-babyloni9eh» 
Uymnen und Gebete an SamaS, Paaerbom, 1912, no 2. 


The lord has sent me . 

Yea, the great lord of Erldu has sent me. 

Stand forth and team his oommand and render his decision. 
When thou marchest the dark-headed people, thou directest : 
The light of ))eace create lor him, and so may his trouble be 
smoothed out. 

Punishment for sin has been lifid upon a man, son of his god 
His limbs, are afflicted with pain ; he lies suffering with 
Biokness 

Oh sun-god, obsene the " lifting of hand." 

Consume his food, receive his dnnk-oflering and his god place 
at higiside 
tt thy comm 
demnation removed 
That which binds him let be undone, from his sickness may 
be live. 

As long as he lives may he speak of thy majesty. 

And I the magician, thy servant, will sing thy praise.*! 

(b) Part of a similar senes containing the prleBt*s prayer to 
Shaiuash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitic prayer 
A portion of the Sumerian has nolnterlinear version o 
(e) Fragment of a similar series. Only the prayer of the 
priest to Shamash is preserved. The last lines duplicate 
no (6X» 

(d) Fragment of a similar series. Only about half of the 


by a long prayer of the priest, after which follows a section 
from the lower type of Incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king ; finally a long prayer of the 
jpnest. This service is also said to Shamash 

(/) Fragment of an incantation ceremony to Marduk. The 
end of one of the peniteiit*8 prayers in Semitic and most of 
one of the priest’s prayers are preserved « 

(g) A complete prayer of a priest addressed to Shamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.? 

(h) Fragment of a ceremony in the house of washing, contain- 
ing a portion of the priest’s prayer and the end of the 
penitent’s prayer. 8 

(0 Fragment of a ceremony addressed to Bau, goddess of 
healing ; portions of the priest’s prayer and bef^nnings of a 
few lines of the penitent's prayer » 

(f) A priest’s prayer, called an ' incantation and prayer of 
proetration to the setting sun,’ with catoh-hne for a succeed- 
ing Sumerian prayer.io 

(k) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 
god is called a iu xl-la by the scribe, but it has more 
similarity to the epilogues (er-iem ma) of liturgies than to 
the p 

follov . . 

to the existence of a series of Uturdcal pravers probably 
written for public services and closely rmted to the 
liturgies.!* 

It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the word Su-tl-la originally for a Su- 
merian public prayer, and, although we have but 
one example of these, yet the catalogue shows that 
they possessed a great number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefore, taken 
irom the musical terminology of the public services. 
The name of the choral passages in the liturgies 
(kiiub) was given to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
puhlio solo prayers of the temple choristers 
(Su-U-la) came to designate the prayers of the 

I This class of prayer usually has the title, enim-enim-ma kt- 
[fu-bt tm] dtngtr X katn, * An incantation, prayer of proetration 
to the god X ’ This title was taken from an old liturgical term, 
kOhib, melody In a public lltuigy, 

3 Text IV. R 20, no. 2 ; ed. I^hollmeyer, no 4. 

* iv. R. 28, no i ; Bchollmeye^ no 6. 

* iv R. 19, no 21 ; Zimmem, Jjer aUe Orient, vii pt. ill. p. 16 , 
Scbollmeyer, no 8. 

0 Text in V R 60 f. ; restored and edited with omission of the 
interlinear version In Langdon, Sumenan Grammar, Paris, 
1911, pp. 187-196 ; Scbollmeyer, no. 1. 

4 iv. R. 29, no. 1 ; ed. 0. F. Fossey, pp 864-869 ; Hebn, 
pp. 834-887 

7 Meek, no. 1. 

<• Gray, Shamath, pi vl. ; ed Scbollmeyer, no. 20. 

8 Text by Oraig, pf 18 ; ed. Martin, p. 70 

10 Text by O. Bertin, in RAttyr i. (1^6] 167-161 with tr. ; see 
also Scbollmeyer, no. 7. The purpose of this ceremony remains 
obscure. It may possibly belong to a senes of prayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

II Text in iv. R. 9 ; ed. £. G. Perry, Hymnen<u,nd Gebete an 
Sin. lieipsig, 1907, no. 1 , and B. Oombe, Bxet. du euUe de Sin, 
Pane, 1908, no. 1 ; Zimmem, Der alte Orient, vll. pt. iil p ll f. 
The title of this prayer was entered In the catalogpue (Langdon, 
Bab. Liturgiet, no. 108, line 8) and the title of the colophon eftm- 
fTia umun atr-ra in the same catalogue (line lOX 

1* The bilingual prayer said at the close of the publio eervloea 
of the New Year festival by a priest ts also called (F. H. 

Weisebaob, Babylonieche MitceUen, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 86-41 ; iv. 
R 18, no 8X 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a double nsage in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which proves clearly 
enough that the piayers of incantation ceremonies 
are of much later origin than the liturgies. 

9 . The 6 u-il-la prayirs of the magic cult.— 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their own vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Ba^lonians 
and Assyrians. The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing importance of the prayers of the 
penitent. Most of tneir best rituals of atonement 
nave eliminated the prayers of the priests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand * to be used as 
the books of the various rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a different deity, while 
the priest performs the necessary rites of magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this class 
belong to the late period, as we must expect ; for 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con- 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in a^ religion. 
It never was attained by the Sumerians, 
and the Semites themselves advanced to these 
higher forms of atonement only after 2000 years 
and more of their consecutive history. These 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
and lofty sentiment, always b^r the title 
‘incantation and lifting of the hand,’ but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
appears here only because these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
pr^er-tablets, since their number is very great. 

Tlie earliest known incantation rituals, m which 
the prayers are either partly or wholly assigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Assur, capital of 
the early Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of Tiglathpileser l.^ and his suc- 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on the site of modern 
Kalal Shergat. The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at AMur were not published until 
late in 1915,’ and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical emtions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the official 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class ; 

No, 28 portions of two prayers to Marduk. Ritual accom- 
panies each prayer. 8 

No 26 . part of a prayer to Nebo followed by the ntual and 
betonnlnK of a prajer to Marduk * The Marduk prayer was 
employea in many other services and will servo as a good 
example of these Senutio compositions 
' Mighty and glorified one, rolendid one of Eridu, 

Lofty prince, first born of Nudimmud, 

Marduk the terrible one, who maketh Egurra to rejoioe. 

Lord of Esagila, help of Babylon, who showeth mercy onto 
Ezida, 

Who giveth peace onto the soul, chieftain of EmabtUa, who 
renoweth fife, 

Protecting shadow of tbs land, sparing the wide-dwalllng 
peoples, 

Regent of the sacred chapels everywhere, 

Thy name is good in the mouth or peoples everywhere. 

Marduk, great lord, merciful god, 

By thy mighty command may I live and prosper and look 
upon thy divinity. 

1 12th century. 

3 E. Ebeling, KtttschnfUtait aits Assur JtsUgimn JnAalts, 
Berlin, 1916, pts. 1. and n. 

8 It IS somewhat rare to find these prayers addressed to the 
same god. A similar service, in which a succession of three 
prayers to Nebo occurs, will be found in King, Rob. Maffuf, 
no 22 The first prayer to Marduk is a duplicate of the on# 
mentioned in the following note. 

* The Marduk prayer is known from a service employed at 
Nineveh, where it oocure as the first prayer on one of th& 
tablets of a series (King, Bab. Magic, no. 9\ Naturally botif 
copies came from Babylon. It has been eo. by Hehn. BASS 
V. (1906] 847-340). A nearly complete duplicate U the fint 
prayer in Ebeling, no. 69. 


Whatsoever 1 plan may I attain. 

Fix justice in my mouth. 

Oause to be words of goodness in my heart. 

May guard and watchmen speak of (my) good deeds. 

May my god stand at my right. 

May my goddess stand at my left. 

May a saving god be faithful at my side. 

Ob grant to speak, and bear and be graoious. 

The word which I utter, even as I utter it, may be favour 
ably received 

Oh Marduk, great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soul live 

May I enjoy unto satiety walkiM In puri^ bsfors the*. 

May Enlil rejoice for thee, and Ea be glad tar tbee 
May the gods of the universe adore tbee, 

And the great gods make kmd thv heart ' 

This prayer was followed in the A6iur service tw another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sin, the moon-god, and finally by one 
to Enlil After each the scribe jgives the ritual for the priest. 

No 26* a ceremony in which the pneet introduces the 
penitent to Marduk, explaining his sorrows m Semitic Then 
follows a very long prayer to Marduk by the penitent. TSie 
service ends with a oompheated and long ritual 
No. 82 contains a long prayer to Shamasb preceded by a 
rituaL 

No. 56 oontolns a prayer to Shamash. As no ritual u given, 
it probably belongs to a series in which prayers and ntual 
were given on separate tablets. 

No 68 contains a prayer to Shamash and four to Nnsku, the 
fire-god, without ntual. 

No. 69 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and is followed by one to Enlil. 

No. 68 contains only one long and beautifnl prayer to Enlil 
without ritual. 

No. 80 begms with ritualistio directions for the priest, after 
which follows a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash. 

The Asurbanipal library has been up to the 
present our principal source of information con- 
cerning these rituals of atonement. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to that 
collection have been published together in King’s 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs. 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper scientific treatment, since the various 
monographs founded upon them, by selecting only 
prayers for a partiemar deity, dissect the cere- 
monies and omit the rituals.^ 

Prayers of ‘ the lifting of the band ’ from Baby- 
lonia are also well documented. The longest, and 
in many ways the finest, of all these iu-tlda 
prayers is addressed to Isbtar and contains 110 
lines.* Severed tablets from ceremonies of this 
kind belong to the collection of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and have been published 
W D. W. Myhrraan, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers. 

No. IS oontoiDS K pnyer of 'the lifting of the hand' to 
Shamuh by the king Shamaah-shum-ukm. Ordinarily these 
prayers contain a blank sjiace for the insertion of the name of 
the layman. This and no 18, a prayer to Marduk, and Ebeling, 
no. 66, a prayer to Shamash by Asurbanipal, are the only known 
instances where the text gives the name of the person who 
used It. In fact, we have two Assyrian ceremonies which 
employed Myhrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank space for 
the name of the lay man.* 

No 17 . a prayer to Enlil, and first line of the next prayer to 
Ninlil. 'This pray er illustrates Babylonian religion at ito best * 

* Ob lord modified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
Councillor of the earth spirits, solicitous pnnee. 

Oh Enlil, lord magnified, fortress of the heaven splrite, 
Oouncillor of the earth ^Irits, solicitous prince, 
Self-renewing, the utterance of whose mouth is unalterable, 
The word of whose lips no god has put aside, 

Lord of lordi, king of kings, father who begat the great 
gods. 

Lord of fate and of the designs of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 

i The various prayers to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc , are thus 
taken oat of their connexion in these ceremonies and grouped 
together for speoial study. This method is peculiar to the 
Leipzig school of Assyriologists. 

*Xext in King, TheSsvsn TabUts oj Crsation, London, 1902, 
ii., appendix 6 ; ed. In i 222-287, See R. W Rogers, Cuneiform 
ParalMs to thsOT, New York, 1912, pp. 168-161, and literature 
dted. . .ri- . 

* King, Bab. Magic, nos. 6 and 10. This prayer was ed. by 
Sohollmeyer, no. 14. See oorreotlons to this edition in AJ8L 
xxix. [1918] 

4 Kd 8 Langdon, PSBA xxxiv. [191^ 162-166 ; corrections 
by Zinunem, ZA xxviil. [1918] 68. The same prayer was 
ra^i^ed iq Assyria by the king at the dark of the moon (King, 
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Whooompleteat Judgment, whooe commandment cfaangea not. 
FVxing the fates of the gods altogether. 

By tfay order humanity has been begotten. 

Of king and prelect, the being thou deflnest. 

Since to create god and king rests with thee, 

And thou host caused the weak to attain the measure of the 
strong. 

Among the multitudinous stars of heaven, 

Ob loid, I put my trust in thee, I adore thee, and my ears 
are unto thee 
The fate of my life decree 
Ooinniand that ray name be created. 

Undo the evil, create for me Justice. 

Pour out upon me a form, bestow upon me abundance. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance 

May god and king bold me in esteem. 

May lord and prince do what I command. 

May there bo unto me one that secs me 

In the assembly of elders may my speech be heard. 

May the protecting spirit, commanding acceptance of prayer 
and mercy, 

Dally walk with me 

May the gods adore thee, may the goddess seek thee. 

And I thy servant wonld live, would proeper. 

Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing * 

All the prayers disouaued in the above section 
are de.signated by the literary note itt-il-la, but 
they by no means exhaust the literature of this 
kind. The incantation rituals of tlie lower types, 
such as the Makld and Surpu series, often conia^ 
incantations which are leal prayers, and they are 
often repeated by the laymen. But the scribes do 
not dignify them by the name Su-U^la, and on the 
whole the distinction which they made, evidently 
on a ceremonial basis, holds ^ood. In the 6u-xl-la 
we have a real prayer in which the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual,^ In the other ceremonies, 
where he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
pai t in the ina^c ritual. Consequently the incan- 
tations not designated as SuM-la are on the whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religious 
point of view 

10. The ba-gur-da-kam prayers. — We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subscription, 

‘ Incantation to cause god and goddes.s to repent.’ ® 
Since all prayers are incantations, we have here in 
reality evidence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for laymen, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much by this estimate of 
Babylonian religion, for which this tablet is at 
present our only evidence. But the three prayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the second and third so monotheistic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Baby- 
louians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion— private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

‘ My god, I know not th« sins of . . . 

Tfay revered name soofflngly have I spoken ? 

Thy titles have I forgotten and mightily have I . . . t 
Thy work in time of trouble have I neglected f 
Thy boundaries have I tranagreaaed T 

Many are my alns ; as I have done, mayeet thou not requite. 
Ob, my god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 
Forget my folly, receive my prayer 

Turn my sins unto favour ’3 


1 In a letter to the king concerning a list of rituals of the 
nam-bur-hl senes (sec below) the priest of incantation refers to 
the prayers or incantations in that service as iu il-Ut, and 
the letter Implies that the priest himself said them This 
illustrates the indettiuto application of la. Here it is used 
for the lower type of prayer allied to the real incantations 
Bee R F. Harper, Attyrxan and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1892, I 28 , ed B Behrens, Auyriseh babyUmtseha Bn^e, 
Leipaig, 1906, no 7. 

• Orug, li 6 f , and duplicate in Myhrraan, no 14 ; ed 
Langdon, PSBA xxxiv [1912] 7&-79; important corrections in 
ZA xxviii, [1913] 71, and AJSL xxx. [1914] 228. 

8 In Craig, p 13f , will be found a tablet with prayers which 
probably belong to this type of service Here even the super- 
senption, hptu, which precedes all pravers, is omitted. To an 
advanced type of ntual belongrs the tablet in Oraig, pp 1&-18, 
restored ^ langdon, RA$«vrx\\l [1916] 106«117, from Ebeling. 
no 67 llha prayers are addressed to Tammos and Isbtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to designate 
them as incantations. 


11, The prayers of the nam-bur>bi series. — A 
much more extensive series of atonement rituals 
existed, apparently designed for the use of those 
upon whom had fallen some misfortune, by which 
the Babylonians inferred tl^t the gods were turned 
against a man, and that atonement was necess.'vry. 
This series,' which aimed at providing for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore the title nam-bur-bi,'^ ‘ the re- 
demption.’ An event of evil augury having 
occurredf the priests selected for the person con- 
cerned that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu- 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

R.g , the 186th tablet provided for the event, ‘ It a man has 
loBt or (dropped] into the river a cylinder seal or a stone pestle (V) ' 
After an elaborate ntual to cleanse that man's house by the 
priest, the man himself prays to Ishtar Tiie ritual closes with 
other complicated magical acts > Another tablet of this senes 
provides for, ‘ It evil signs and omens come upon a king and bis 
land ’ * The ritual seems to have preserved parts of two prayers 
said by the king or his delegate.* 

Prayers and ntuals from this series are frequently 
prescribed by astrologers at times of unfavourable 
omens.* A letter from one of the priests of atone- 
ment to the king refers to the na/n-bur-bl, ‘ If the 
moon and Saturn stand together m a misty ring,’ 
which was taken as an evil omen.® In the same 
letter the priest speaks of having read 21 tablets ( 1) 
of this series to avoid the ominous events. Another 
letter to the king informs him of a nnm-bur-hl at 
the time of an earthquake. Another letter men- 
tions an astrological event for which tlie series 
provided no prayers and rituals.® 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations ; consequently 
the number of these compositions is well-nigh un- 
limited. A ritual for purifying a newly-bnilt 
house to prepare it for the owner’s occupation con- 
tains two prayers intercalated with the rituaL* 
The piayers of the priests m the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations during the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the public ceremonies and are 
said in a mixture of Sumerian and Semitic. These 
bear the title Sub,^^ always employed for the 
Sumerian prayers in distinction from the Su-xl-la, 
or Semitic prayers,” and were probably accom- 
panied by music. “ 

13 . Prayers of preparation (ikrib).— Theiutricate 
and comprehensive religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and qne of the most import- 

I Tlie Seraitlo loan-word was probably nam-bur-bH (iv R. 
176, 16 ; King, Dab. Magic, no. 6212>; nam-bur means ‘freeing,’ 
* unbinding,' and bi means ' to speak.’ Tbe same element m 
is found in lag-biwundmitu, ’curse.’ For nam-bur-bd see 
Behrens, pp 96-97. 

8 Text in Craig, p 66 f. ; ed. Martin, pp 242-247. 

* iv. B. 60 Restore tbe catch-line, Jumma iddti UtAU abdti 
ana Sarri u mdti-iu ibSA. 

4 gee, for partial tr , Babyloniaea, iil 26, and Schollmet er, 
no 6 A similar ritual certainly belonging to thu series 'and 
also performed against astrological omens is King, Bab. Magic, 
no 62 

» See R. O. Thompson, ReporU of the Magieiam and As- 
trologers, London, 1900, nos 88 and 82 
^Summa Sm u Samaf ana tarbofi sinnofu ibid Uxtnil 
\ (Harper, Letters, L 28, 16) 
r Herper, Letters, no. 356, 11. 

8 A partial eclipse of tbe rising sun (t6. no. 470) 

8 Text La Craig, p. 76 1., and Zimmem, ZA xxili. [1009] 869. 
See also Langdon, * Babylonian Magic,' in ^cienffo, xv. [1014] 289, 
and Jensen, p 64 
10 An abbreviation of kiiub. 

II The iuril-la designated alao Sumerian prayen of tbe prleeta, 
as already stated. When employed in this sense, they are 
related to the kitub or tub, the.dlSerenoe consisting probably 
in the use of a musioal aooomtMiniment for the kthih or tub 
Vrayera. 

12 The text of the New Year rituals will be found in Iv, B. 40, 
and RAssyr vili, [1911] 42 (by P, Dhorme). These texts preserve 
^ost of the prayers and rituals for tbe days 2nd-6th Nisan An 
unplaced fragment was published by Hehn, pp 398-400, and ed. 
pp 876-880. The flnal prayer of this service on 11th Nisan is 
called a iu-ii-la (see above). Some of these public prayers were 
translated by Langdon in Esp vii. viiL [1909] 168-168. 
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ant parte of a priest’s duties was to prepare himself 
properly for his sacred services. UndoubWly the 
prayers provided for such preparation were exten- 
sive, but our sources supply us with adequate 
information upon only ,one point. The diviners 
(baril) invariably prepared themselves for consult- 
ing the omens revealed on sheep’s livers by per- 
forming long punhcatoi’v rites intersperseii with 
prayers to the deities Shamash and At^, who 
presided over the art of augury. These* prayers 
are not called incantations, nor do they b^r any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 
prayers of the official cults. This points to their 
Semitic and comparatively late origin. They were 
classified as ikrio prayers — a pure Semitic expres- 
sion.^ These prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried : 

‘ In all that I oiler to you, oh Shamash and Adad, stand by ; In 
my discourse, mv prayer, lo what8oe\ er I do, in the inquiry 
which I present let there be trustworthiness ' 

13. Liturgies or public prayers.— For their public 
worship the Babylonians and Assyrians adopted 
that of the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in the daily 
liturmes of that vanished people the language in 
which they were originally written. Semitic 
Babylonia and Assyria presented a close parallel 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan- 
guage in which it was originally written An 
investigation of the liturgies must concern itself 
primarily with the origin, evolution, and use of 
oumerian public worship. When the liturgists of 
the late Sumerian period finally constructed the 
long public services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many oases we can trace the 
use of these litanies from Sumerian days to the 2nd 
century B.C. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian editions aie edited with paitial interlinear 
versions ; .sometimes musical (to us unintelligible) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings* 
often encumber the text, but the faithful adher- 
ence to the ancient Sumerian original is remark- 
able. Perhaps a few of the epilogues which were 
later adopted as psalms of private penance {er-6ag- 
tug-mal) arose in Semitic times, but even this is 
uncertain. 

14. Public prayer older than private prayer.— 

We have already seen that in the complicated 
rituals of the Semites the prayers of private devo- 
tion are the product of tlie Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers m wliich the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, were probably 
the work of Semites, There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or public solo chonte of the priests. It is of course 
possible that they originated the Sumeiian Su-tl-la 
prayers which, as we have seen, existed alongside 
of the Semitic iu-tl-la prayers. But these were 
public prayers, chanted by a priest and closely 
related to tlie choral liturgies. On the other hand, 
the Sumerian people, apparently incapable of 
individualism in worship, round the full expression 
of their religious psychmogy in common devotion. 
And devotion en masse, puDlic songs participated 
in by the whole people, arose at an extremely early 
period. The Sumerian cared only to lose himself 
in the fellowship of religious experience. 

r^. Origin of liturgies. — It is difficult for 
moaerns to understand the problems that con- 
fronted mankind in constructing religious services. 

1 Most ol the tkrtb prayer* end rituals will bo found In 
mem, Btitrage, pp 190-210. A ritual of harCi preparations con- 
taining %kr%b prayers to Adad and Sin will bo found in Perrv, 
Hymnen und Qehete an Sin, pp 24-28. Another fragment of 
the eame ritual with prayers to the astral deities, moon, Juxntor/l 
and Venus is published by Langdon in ifAssyr xii. [1915] 188- 
192. 

* Sg., ses the much glossed text Iv R SO, no 1 ; ed. in 
Langdon, Sum. and Bab. P$alm$, pp. 247-456 


In Sumer they began by using short chants based 
^on some calamity which had befallen the city. 
From the beginning music was essential to these 
pnblio choral threnodies, and the earliest known 
oompositionB are characterized by reframs. In the 
early period antenor to the last dynasty of Ui 
each Sumerian city seems to have possessed its 
own corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long history. At present Sumer- 
ian antiquities have produced only fragmentary 
examples of the public sei vices of the early period.^ 
But a few of these short threnodies survived and 
were current in the Ur and Iain jienods, when the 
complicated liturgies were being worked out. 
The following public choral service of Lagash will 
illusliate the ongm of these compositions (here the 
words are supposed to be uttered by Ban, the 
mother-goddess of Lagash) : 

* Oh city, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs (or thee 
My city Oirsu, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs for thee 
Oh brick-walls of Lagash, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee 

Oh aliode of temple Ninnu, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh my high altu of N1 q&, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh brick -walls of my Sirar, alas the treasuree I mj soul sighs 
for thee 

Oh 3 ’e highlands (?) of Lagash, alas the treasures I my soul 
sighs for thee 

Of luy city the treasures are scattx red. 

In Miming Girsti the children are d’^tressod 
Unto the interior of the city, oh (t.»y ol woe ! 

Unto the exterior of Oirsii, oh sorrow, my holy place. 

Within the splendid sanctuary the transgressor cama 

Unto my abode the transgressor came 

UntojoyfuJ . . the transgressor came 

Unto the consort of the great hero the transgressor cams.> 

Prom their queen he caused liim to go forth 

From their temple tlie august queen ho taused to go forth 

The queen of ray city with misery [is afflicted] 

The mother, the wild oow queen, with misery [is afflicted] 


My city my father gave as a gift, 

Oirsu Eiihl cared (or faithfully. 

In my city which he * ruined altogethwr, 

In Lagash which be ruined altogether, 

In Sirar winch he ruined altogether, 

In Vinh which he ruined altogether, 

Oh afflicting shepherd, 1 will appease thee. 

Oh afflicting sheplierd, let me appease thee. 

Oh lord of lamentation, by the woe of my city, by the woo of 
my temple, accept repose (?) ’ * 


These early single son^ compositions were probably 
named after the musical mstrunients chiefly em- 
ployed in their composition. The liturgy trans- 
lated above was called an er-Sem-ma, ‘ lament on 
the double flute.’ All the known early liturgies 
are of this class. It is, however, probable that 
other song services were acconqianied by stiinged 
instruments, particularly the lyre, and were called 
Mament on the lyie.’® Choral passages of this 
kind were always known as s*r, ‘ song, ’ to desig- 
nate them as litui gical in character, A jironounced 
tendency to enlaige these single song services until 
they became of considerable length manifested 
itself at all the great temple schools. Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 hues. 

16. Rise of a standard breviary. — As a national 
consciousness slowly permeated the disunited 
Sumerian communities, and the national myths 
and epics became common property, the various 
liturgical schools began to borrow from each other. 
If, e.g., a choral song of Nippur possessed attrac- 
tive words and a successful melody, the liturgists 
of other cities adopted it into their own breviary, 
inserting a lino or lines to mention their own 


1 They are cited in Langdon, Bob. Lttnrgiet, p i, note 3, and 
one ia partially tr. In PSBA xxxiv. [1912] 166 
s Note how the people Inadvortentlj forget the situation and 
reveal the real fact that they themselves are wailing 
• Tlie pronoun refers to Enlil ; all caJamity was attributed to 
the anger of the ggda 

4 Text in Own Texts, xv. 22, London, 1902 , variant in Ziramern, 
Sumtnsehe KuUheder aus altbabytonucker Zeit, no 2,jrev. ii 
10-42 ; ed. in Langdon, Sum and Bab Psalms, pp. 234-287. 

0 See Langdoi^ Bab Ltturgtrs, p. xxxvili, and p. xlv, note 1. 
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temples and city.^ The various lamentations to 
the weeping motner tended to produce catholicity, 
for she was a common possession of all Sumerian 
worshippers. Tiius the nowth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 

r of Ur and Isin were not satisfied with these 
rt songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and more dogmatic theology. 
They began to evolve longer liturgies by the some- 
what crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.* But such un- 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hymnologists naturally insisted upon 
working out a single religious idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for the worship of a single 
deity. They chose some ancient single song service 
for the first melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was mime by an extract from 
some old song. In this way the liturgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
from songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody 
should bo a special theological litany, in which the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that service. This ‘ titular melody ’ is followed 
by the lituigical prayer, er-Sem-ma, which gave 
use to the er-Sag-ttig-mal, as explained above. 

17. The word. — In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the ‘ word,’ always 
described as the cause of all calamities. In the 
case of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment upon sinful man- 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies the word 
seizes upon this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wad with her people. For all the liturgies 
addressed to the mother -goddess (Bau, Gula, 
Innini) represent her not as angered against 
humanity, but as sharing their sorrows and wad- 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

18. The canon of liturgical literature. — Although 
we now know a very large number of these litur- 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
iragraentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs which 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period probably drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Their number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700. At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian liturgists themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer- 
ian canon of sacied liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assyrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and they 
present the curious spectacle of a groat people wlio 
said their public prayers in liturgies whicn never 
made any reference to themselves. 

Litsraturb — For the prayers of the private cults and the 
public solo prayers of priests the entire literature is cited tn the 
notes. The subject of liturgies, which is much more extensive 
and difficult, may be studied in the following works : 

I Texts — G Reisner, Sumentch-babyloniBohe Uymnen, 
Berlin, 1896, H Zimmern, Sumeruohe Kultlieder atis aU- 
babytoniseher Zeit, I.eip.iig, 1912-18 , S L&ngdon, Babylonian 
Liturgies, Pans, 1913 , H Radau, ‘ Miscellaneous Bumenan 
Texts,’ in Hxlpreeht Anniversary Volume, Leipsig, 1909, pp 
874-467, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to god Nxn-Ib, Phila- 
delphia, 1911 , D W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers, do. 1910; Langdon, ‘Fragment of a Babylonian 
Liturgy ‘ {Babyloniaea, iii 241-249), i’aris, 1910 ; L. W. King, 
Cunetform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, London, 1902 , Langdon, Sumenan Liturgical Texts 
fromlfippur, Philadelphia, 1917. 

II. TSAJfSLATJOIfS AND INTERPESTATiONS. — Langdon, 


1 See Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp^ 292-296, a Nippur 
song employed at Ur and Larsa. 

a The best example of a service of this kind is Zimmern, 
Swneruche Kultlieder, no. 2, a curious service made by Joining 
songs to Tammus, Enlil, and Bau 


Sumenan and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, Babylonian 
Liturgies, Sumerian Liturgioal Texis, and Public Worship in 
Babylonia (in the press) ; Zimmern, ‘ Babylonische Hymnen 
und Gebete, \aDeralU Orient, xiii. pt i. [Leipzig, 1911]. 

S. Langdon. 

PRAYER (Buddhbt).-, x. General.— Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the worhl, and that the perfection of religious and 
moral ideals rests solely on one’s own self- 
perfecti9u. Thus in the Buddhist religion there 
18 no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer {manta, Skr. mantra) addressed 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favour.* But, when 
prayer is understood in a broader way, there is 
the Buddhist prayer as an expression of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-per- 
fection in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddhist 
religion developed, after the death of its founder, 
in the direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni- 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dharrna- 
kdya. In this developed form an individual striv- 
ing for the attainment of hodhi (‘ enlightenment ’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Saviour. 
Here the practice of expressing the earnest inten- 
tion of realizing Buddhahood gradually took the 
form of solemn vows taken to commit oneself to 
practise Buddhist morality, assisted by encouiag- 
ing assurance given by Buddha, in his actual 
presence or in spiritual manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, addressea to 
Buddha as well as to the universal truth revealed 
by him. These voiys, or prayeis, are called 
pranidhdna in Sanskrit panxdhdna). 

Now, in the Pftli books, pattuihdna means con- 
centration of mind upon a certain idea or object, 
which helps in tranquillizing the mind. 

‘That diHciple should concentrate (pamdahitabbam) bli 
mind upon a certain tiling (altha) as the condition of tranquil- 
lizing ; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranquillizing 
condition, cheer arises and from cheer joy arises . . . (Tlten he 
should think) I shall concentrate mind upon this thing and this 
thing being realized I shall now dwell on that ’ > 

In this sense panidhana is a general name for 
various endeavours to caJm and concentrate mind, 
such as pasddha, repose or faith in the Three 
Treasures and Buddhist moiality; chhanda, 
earnest desire for realizing supernoimal powers 
(xddhi)', sati, thought intently fixed on Buddha 
and his teachings, etc.* Indeed, Buddhism is 
exceedingly rich in these terms, ideas, and practice.s 
of mental concentration and spiritual dull, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special emphasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on a certain point of Buddhist truths. These 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
us only to guess what were the effects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may be formulated as a direct 
assurance and personal experience of the unity of 
existence, whicn may be expressed as an expansion 
of self or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribed formulse for these practices 
of meditation and for their results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well as a kind of prayer, in the sense 
of inspiration and assurance. E.g., the fourfold 
faith, {pasddha) mentioned above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment {bojjhanga) were used foi 
«£)xpelling the pain of disease, though the real 
import of these meditations consisted in something 
more and deeper than mere guards against ills, 
r 1 For the uw of mantra in later forms of Buddhism see art. 
Tamtra 

» Sathyutta, xlvU. 10 (PTS ed. v. 166) 

* Similar terms are vipassand, samatha, panyesand, eheto 
vimutti, jhdna, etc. , of. art Ethics and MoRAtiTT (Buddhist). 
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It was the same with the fourfold infinite expansion 
of mind (appamafia-eheto-vimutti) against hatred 
and ill-will and for realization of love, compassion. 
etc.i » 

Buddhist ethics emph^izes the importance of 
thought and intention as the source of bodily acta 
and utterances of speech. It is on this ground 
that the concentration of thought is so persistently 
insisted on in the various methods of meditation 
and carefully formulated m their desctfptions. 
Thought may be expressed in utterance, wnether 
in^ reciting the holy texts or in confessing one’s 
faith, and these expressions naturally take the 
form of piayer as found in any other religion. 
Prayer in this sense is not a petition, but an utter- 
ance of devotion to the Buddhist cause, of deter- 
mination to accomplish Buddhist ideals, of con- 
viction in the final destiny of mankind to reach 
Buddhist perfection. 

Thus, Buddliist prayer is an expression as well 
M an inspiration— an expression of belief and 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and zeal. As 
an expression of faith, Bud<lhist prayer pays 
homage to Buddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, which serve at 
the same tune as a confession of faith.* As an 
inspiration of ideal aspiration, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to efforts in moral 
perfection, equally on the part of Buddha himself 
and on that of his followers. The latter aspect 
had an important bearing on the significance and 
development of Buddhist prayer, because it waathis 
asMct that stimulated the Buddhists not only to 
follow the Master’s steps but to emulate his work. 
The ideal perfection of Buddhist morality consists 
in the attainment of the tathagata-ahiy, on the part 
of every Buddhist, and, just as Buddha Gotama is 
said to have passed a long training of the hodhi- 
sattva - ship, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mah^ana Buddhism, to be a bodhxsattva (cf. 
art. Ethics and Moeality [Buddhist]). The 
essential condition in starting for the bodhxsattva 
tiraining is regarded as an earnest determina- 
tion (c'lXtta-utpdda) to go through the severe 
discipline of bodhxsattva morality, and the deter- 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer [pranx- 
dh&na). The vows are addressed to a certain 
Buddha, who testificates the oaths and ^ves 
assurance for their fulfilment. This act of Buddha 
is called vydkarana, * encouraging assurance,’ and 
is the necessary counterpart of the vow. After 
the address of the vow to Buddha and its accept- 
ance by him, a bodhxsattva is expected to do the 
works of self-perfection with the wish to dedicate 
all the merits of his works to the Buddliist cause, 
».«. for the sake of all fellow- beings, that they may 
participate in the joint stock of merits {punya- 
Ksetra) and proceed on the all-embracing sole rood 
of Buddhist perfection. 

2 Buddha’s own prayer.— This model of taking 
vows is narrated in the introduction {Nxddna- 
katha) to the J&taka stories,® M'here Buddha’s first 
start on his long training is told in the adoration 
of his enthusiasm. It was m a i emote past 
that a Brahman Sumedha took vows before the 
Buddha Dipaukara to march on the way to 
Buddhahooa ; and indeed this Sumedha proved, in 
the course of time, to be worthy of his determina- 

1 Recitation of holy texts plays a very important part in the 
Buddhist religion and serves as credo, prayer, hyiiin, ritual, 
and inculcation at the same time A collection of the sacred 
texts, called the Panttam, is most widely used among the 
Buddhists of the south In the north and east the text used* 
vanes according to sects, but the most widely used one is the 
Lotui {Saddkannapuv4<xnkay. 

2 See, « g , Ratana-nUta In Sutta-nxpMa (SBE x [1898] pt.% 
il. pp 86-39). 

8 Jataka, ed. V. Fausbdll (I 11-28), tr T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stones, London, ia‘^0, pp 10-18, H 0 Warren, 
Buddhtsin in Translation^, Cambridge, Mass , 1900, pp 14-31 


tion and finally became Buddha Gotama, or 
S&kyamnni. The vows say : 

‘ Since now I make this earnest wish IcMikdra], 

In presence of this Beat of Men, 

Omniscienoe sometime I'll achieve. 

And multitudes convey across. 
rU rebirth’s circling stream arrest. 

Destroy existence’s three modes ; 

I’ll climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship [dAammo-fiava], 

And men and gods oonvsy across ’ 

(verses 67 and 68, Warren’s tr X 

Then Buddha Dipankara gives assurance of the 
fulfilment of the vows (verses 71-80), and Sumedha 
farther oommite himself to the practice of the ten 
methods of perfection [p&ramx). When he con- 
cludes his solemn pledge, the whole universe gives 
response to the vows 
’ Now pondering these conditions ten, 

Their nature [saithava], essence [sarosa], character [lak- 
khafga]. 

Such Cery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked ’ (verse 176X 
This corresponds to something like a voice from 
heaven — the prayer is accepted and will be fulfilled. 
This is a metapaor, and behind it lies the meta- 
physical idea of the oneness of existence, the unity 
of dhammatd, (the fundamental natuie of things) 
All existences are one in their basic nature ; there- 
fore the vows taken and prayers expressed are ad- 
dressed to a certain Buddha as well a.s to one’s own 
self and to the whole existence, while the accept- 
ance of the prayer is expressed m Buddha’s vydtea- 
rana, whose consequences are the cosmic resiKinse 
and the bodhxsattva' s practice of the ten par arm 
Now, the same thing is told about the pielimi- 
nary training of Buddha, in the MahSsanghika 
book Mah&vastu.^ There the deeds [chdryd) of the 
bodhxsattva are classified in four stages . ( 1 ) deeds 
in accordance with his inherent good nature 
(prahrtx), ( 2 ) deeds in accordance with his vows 
(pranxdJx&na), (3) deeds in accordance with hia 
ideals {anuloma), i.e. the practice of the six p&ra- 
mitvU, (4) deeds in accordance with the indefatig- 
able virtues (anivartana).^ Then tlie story of 
Buddha’s conversion is told. Buddha, when he 
was a Brahman, determined to perfect himself, 
and expressed his desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Dipankara and his con- 
gregation. The prayer says 
’ Indeed, let it be eo, that I could be born as one who, having 
overcome the world, would work m the world for the benefit of 
the world and should live for the woal of this world,’ etc 
Dipankara, knowing that the vow-taker would 
surely attain the supreme enlightenment, gives 
him the a-.surance : 

•Thou shalt at a certain future time become a Buddha, being 
bom as a son to the sakya clan, and work for the benefit of 
men and gods ' 8 

3 . In Mahayana Buddhism. — Now, this idea of 
pranxdhdna and of its assotiato conditions was 
developed in Mahftyana and applied to all Bud- 
dhists, who were, therefore, called bodhxsattvas. 
The underlying idea w’as the same, yet the sig- 
nificance or 2 )ranulkdna was interpreted meta- 
physically hy the doctiiue of the basic unity of 
existence (tathatd) and its application made widei 
by the extension of the bodnisattva ideal The 
metaphysical conception of oneness was identified 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha’s personality 
(dharma-kdya), and the person of Buddha, who 
testified the vows, was conceived to be his blissful 
manifestation (sambhoga-kdya) or one of his earthly 
condescensions (nxrmdiid-kdya). Thus, the theory 
of the threefold personality {trx-kdya) of Buddha 

1 Makdvastn, ed. E. Senart, Pans, 1882, Introd p xxl, and 
I 1. The Chinese version of the same book (B Nanjio, Cata- 
logue of Chinese Buddhist Tnpifaka, Oxford, 1883, no 687) 
gives the story in more detail 

2 The Chinese ilersion omits the negative a and interprets 
this to mean the ‘consummating transformation,’ ks. the 
transformation of human nature to Buddhahood 

8 Mdhdvastu, i. S. 
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was brought closer to the life of the bodhisattva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, everjr prayer addressed to 
Buddha is at the same time a vow by which the 
vow-taker commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed therein. Vows are taken by a 
Buddhist and assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two parties are one in the bwio entity, and 
the response given to a prayer is a necessary conse- 
quence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
naturally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow-taker practises his determina- 
tion and dednates all his goods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embracing Buddhistcommunion. 
This is the working out of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life with the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called parindmand, ‘dedication.’ 
I’he eflBcacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realization of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes the unity of its three phases, 
pranirfAdna, vydkarana, ana parimfmatid. 

After all, the Buddhist religion conceives the 
world as the stage of spiritual development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribute to, 
the realization oi the truth of oneness {eka-ydna 
or ekatvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment {bodht- 
ch%tta)^ A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened soul, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul (chitta) the same chttta 
^ the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity — which 
is admitted by Mahfty&na Buddhism — means, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
realize the excellent qualities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray may be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, but the truth is that 
the one who is aslced and the one who asks are one 
in the fundamental nature, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its ultimate significance a self-inc^- 
cation, a self-committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Mahay ana practice of 
offering prayer diflers much, in its appearance, 
from the practice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the practice 
are the same — mental training for the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

Mahayana books are full of the stories of how a 
certain Buddha, in the preparatoiy stage, or a 
bodhisattva, started on his lire of hoahrsattva-ship, 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All tliose nairatives are modelled on the 
story of Sumedha, and the vows are essentially 
tlie same, consisting in an expression of the deter- 
mination to save self together with others. As 
the typical representative of the Mahayana vows 
we take here the ‘ four great vows of the bodht- 
sattva.’ They say; 

"nu>re arc 1)cing8 without limit, 

Let UB take the vow to convey them all acroae. 

There are depravities in us without number, 

I.et UB take the vow to extinguish them all 
There are truths without end, 

Let us take the vow to comprehend them all. 

There is the Way oJ Buddha without comparison. 

Let us take the vow to accomplish it perfeotJy.' 

Here it is emphasized that, without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow- 
ing three aio vain, even if they could be executed. 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Lotus,^ and says : 

1 See art. Btuiob and Morautt (Buddhist) ; O. T. Suzuki, 
Outlinei 0/ MakAy&na Buddhttm^ p. 204 1. 

^ Saddharmapv,ri4arika, tr H. Kem, in SBE xxi. (1884) 
The quotation here given is a translation from the Chinese 
vennon of Kuin&rajiva, which is used as authoritative by the 
Eastern Buddhists. Ihe extant original differs from this a 
little (of p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the original, ed. 
Kem and Monjio, PetrogrM, 1912). 


‘ * Let these merits (now performed) universally pervade all, 

I And let us, together with them, soon realue the life of 
Buddhahood.' 

I Another point to be noted in the Mahay&na 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vydkarana given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of prophecy. A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to the bodhisattva as well as an exaltation of his 
future rachievements. Glorifications in the pro- 
phecy are always proportional to the euthugiasm 
of the vows, and these together served to impress 
the believers with the grandeur of the start, the 
maraitude of the merits accumulated by the 
bodhisattva, and to stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of j^tjddh&na and parijidmai^. 
The elTects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many cases they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby became great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mah^dna Buddhism 
in this respect is the Lotus of Truth. ^ Besides 
various points of Buddhist doctrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the book is the continuity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
attained, through the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the future Buddhas. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘ Tactfulness,’ 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

'There shall be no one of beingi, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Buddhas.'* 

This is the earnest desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vydkarana to many disciples of S&kyamuni, by 
assuring’ them of Buddha’s love of aJl beings and 
his power to lead them to the highest goal. Then, 
in ch. xii., entitled ‘Perseverance,’ Buddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede- 
cessors’ zeal and effort and to endnre hardships in 
working among the perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The disciples, in response, 
utter a prayer for endurance, pledging themselves 
to stand tnrough all kinds of persecution and 
perils. After enumerating the perils, the prayer 
concludes with the fpllowing words : 

'They will scold uz and scorn and ridicule us. And thus we 
shall be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monaeteries and sanctuaries. All this, hatred and persecutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and perseverance, because we are 
mindful of our Lord’s command. In whichever cities or 
villagee, where there may be any one who wouldiliaten to us, 
wo shall surely go there and preach as hag been commis- 
sioned by Buddha. We are thy messengers, O Lord of the 
World, we have nothing to fear, in proclaiming thy truth. 
Now we take these vows m thy presence and in presence of all 
Buddhas, who have oome here from the ten quarters. Mssrst 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention and determination 1 ' * 

This prayer was not only an expression of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cherished by 
many Buddhists, but was also a source of fiery 
inspiration given to many others who leally lived 
their lives according bo the dictates of the vows. 

4. ‘Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
Truth.’ — The Lntu,s played in Mahayfina Buddhism 
a r6lo similar to the Johannine literature in 
Christianity. Highest tributes were paid to the 
book by most Mahayanists, from various points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic. Tne final 
result was the formulation of a prayer to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the whole content of 
Buddhist and cosmic truths. The man who 
standardized this formula was Nichiren (1222-82). 
a man of prophetic zeal who was intensely inspired 
by the ‘Prayer of Perseverance,’ cited above, 
*and lived his life in perils and hardships. His 
formula was *Namu Myd’Horenge-kyo,' which 

1 Cited above, uiually called Lotus of the Trus Law (q.v.), 
^SBE xxl. 

>iL W (SBE xxl 68). 

> This pass^ is in vene and is here taken from the Ohineee 
version (of, SBE xxl. 261). 
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was the Smo- Japanese form of * NamJ^ Sad- 
dharma ■ fwn^ai^Ka - aiitrdya,' ‘ Adoration * be to 
the Lotus of the Perfect Truth.’ ' We sliall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. 

Worship, according to the Mahayana theory, 
amounts to the elevatioli of self to Buddhahooa 
and the discovery of bodhx in self. This doctrine 
was formulated by the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(631-597) on the authority of the Lotus, as the 
truth of ‘ mutual participation ’ or interdeptndence 
of all existences All existences are interrelated ; 
theiefore Buddhahood is found in every being, as 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even 
in Buddha. The universe consisting of these 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
universal truths realize thomselvos in particular 
existences. Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it in a palpable way. His representa- 
tion of the universe was to have the ‘ sacred title ’ 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names of Buddhas, sages, gods and men, 
spirits and demons, represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the nniverse, 
or of the supreme being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the beat means of realiz- 
ing the cosmic truth in every worshipper’s soul. 
The adoration of the book Lotus m this way is not 
a mere bibliolatiy, but the worship of the universal 
truth, as revealea in the book. Now, this adora- 
tion IS uttered in speech, t.e. in the formula as 
shoun above, and the oral utterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of fidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individual, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic struo- 
tuie, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and tluis to accelerate the full 
bloom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis- 
tence * 

This thought About the adoration is expressed by Nichiren 
as follows ‘The letters which open every chapter [of the 
Soriptuie] are five [in Chinese ideograms denoting the Lotus of 
the Perfect rrtilh] and the same conclude each one of the 
ohapten Thus, the beglnnuig and the consumuiation, as well 
as the whole between them, amount to the seven letters 
fdenotinff] the Adoration of the Truth To utter this Adoration 
Is the sole clue to the propagation of the Truth in the latter 
days of degeneration. Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fads to grasp the key to the 
essential principle [of the truth and its propagation] Is not 
worthy of a teacher in the latter ages, but moreover misses the 
real spirit of Nicinren’s teaching For my, Nichiren’s, disoiplcs 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice [of the Adoration].’ In short, the adoration is the 
means of realizing the truth of the mutual participation in 
every one’s life, and the formula is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths revealed by him, as well as to all beings and 
to one’s own deeper sell. 

5. * Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.’ — 

As we have seen, the stones of various Biuldlias 
and bodhxsattvas are told in Mahayana books, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stones and vows, became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation foi the respective belioveis 
in the superhuman beings,® Among the objects 
of adoration and devotion in this sense Aniitablia, 
the Buddha of infinite light, played the most 
significant part, and his woiship formed a distinct 

1 This kind of adoration paid to a aacred book i« as old as the 
origin of Mahajana, and every Mahaj5na book opens with a 
homage paid to the book. In some cases the homage is extended 
to Buddha and his community, and the adoration takes the form 
of a prayer This practice may bo traceil back to the Pkli 
books, in which the formula ‘ Namo tasaa Hhagamto Arahato 
Sammd-SamJniddhaasa' precedes the text. An introductory 
prayer of this kind is found in nearly every treatise on doctrines, 
one of which is cited below. * 

* Cf. M Anesaki, Ntehirtn, the Buddhut Prophet, Oambridge, 
Kan , 1916 

5 One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
many prayers are oddiessed is Avolokito^vara, the chief flgui% 
of ch xxiv. (xxv in Chinese) of tlie Lotus For one of the 
prayers addressed to him see J. EsUin Carpenter, Comparateve 
Religimi (Home University Library), London [1918], p 163 f 


stream of Buddhist pietism.* This foim of 
Buddhism lays more emphasis on devotion than 
on emulation, in s{nte of the fact that the vows 
taken bv Amit&bha, while he was still a monk 
Dharma^ra, are a specimen of the grand prayer 
for the salvation of aJl beings. In any case, the 
faith in AjuitSbha’s all-embiacing compassion and 
all-saving device caused many pravers of devotion 
to be uttered or written down, anti the final result 
was a formulation of the prayer in a simple form, 

' Namu Amida-butsu,' which is the Sino- Japanese 
form of ^ Nayno'imtdbhaxfa Buddhaya,'* ’Homage 
be to the Buddlia of iniinite light.’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
t&biia, we sliall give a specimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasubaudhu opens his com- 
mentary on the Sukhavati-vyUhu (Nanjio, no, 
1204) with a prayer : 

‘ O Exalted One ! I trust myself whole heartedly 
To the Tathagata whose light pervades. 

Without auy impediment, the regions In the ten quarters, 

And express my earnest desire to bo bom in Thy Land. 

in realizing in vision the appearance of Thy Land, 

I know that it surpasses all realms in the threefold existence, 
That it is like sky, embracmg all. 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy mercy and compassion in aooordanoe with the righteous 
way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of ments (aoouinulated by TbeeX 
which are beyond all worldly good , 

And Thj liuht permeates everywhere, 

Like the mirrors of the Sun and the Moon. 

[Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.) 

Let me pray that all beings, hav mg been born there. 

Shall proclaim the Truth, like Buddha Thyself. 

Herewith I write down this essay and utter tiiese verses, 

And pray that i oould see Thee, O Buddha, face to face. 

And that I could, togetiier with all my fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth m the Laud of Bliss.’ 

(In this prose translation, ths Hoes of the original verse 
are kept ) 

Vasubaudhu further prescribes the five methods 
of worship to those who desire the communion of 
the land of bliss: (1) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worslup, (2) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance ; (3) earnest thought ana prayer earned 
out by the fixation of mmd ; (4) intent thought to 
visualize the Buddha and his land ; (5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfaie of fellow- 
[ bemgs. 

I Among these fave methods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
I [ndmadheya), became an important factor in the 
worship, and the fanol result was the formula cited 
above. This kind of prayer tends very naturally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the namo, 
and there were and are many Buddhists practising 
the method in that way. Vet we must know that 
devotional piety and earnest thought aie kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddlia’a 
name, and also that the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were alwajs keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of piety.® 

Moreovei , there is another interesting phase in 
the ilovelopment of Amita-Buddhisni, viz. that a 
special theory of prayer was propounded by one 
of its leaders, Slmiran (1173-1262), a Japanese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thought to 
mean, not only a thought, but also reverence 
shown towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as the adoration of his grace by oral 
utterance of his name. This adoration, the lupeti- 

1 The story of Ainit&bha’s conversion and vows is told In the 
StdehAvati-vyuha {SBE xllx pt U X The scenes are depicted 
in a highly imaginative wav and the vows taken are claiKirate 
and high-BOunaing, yet all after the model of the «tory of 
Suinedha. This link of affinity between the two stones “is a 
strong point against the theory that the belief in this Buddlia 
was a product of Christian Influence. Another point to the 
same eueot U the development of the faith, which can be traced 
step by step in In^ia, China, and Japan 
* The threefold tiiought in devotion is faithful thought, pro 
found thought, and tlie thought to attain the final bliss by 
dedicating all good to that end (cf SDK xlix pt. il. p. 1^). 
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tion of the Buddha’s name, ought to be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, but always as an 
expression of absolute dependence on, and of grati- 
tude towards, the Buddha’s grace. Shinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because ho believed in the 
infinite strength of the Buddha’s saving iMwer, 
which reduces any idea of exertion or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but to a harmful 
impediment to the true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shinran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com- 
passion and redeeming plan. 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti- 
podes of the religion of self-perfection, as wo see it 
in the original tenet of Buddhism ; yet, in strictly 
excluding the idea of petition from prayer, he 
returned to the original standpoint of Buddhism, 
in contrast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddhism of his time. 

LmaATCRii. — See the works cited throughout, especially 
D T. Suzuki, Outhnet qf Mohdyana Buddhum, London, 1907, 
pp. 290-810. M. ANKSAKI. 

PRAYER (Chinese).-^The idea of prayer has 
permeated the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life has manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘ in 
everything by prayer and supplication’ made 
known their requests long before St. Paul wrote 
those words. ^ 

The present writer has heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,* but set forms are very largely usM. 
Supplications are prepared to meet different circum- 
stances with blanks to fill m personal particulars 
of names, etc. These are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensunng their passage to the other 

orld. Among such are prayei s after bad dreams,* 
and when some untowaiu event has been seen, as 
a crowing hen, a dog digging a hole, etc. 

When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
wished Pi’^er to be offered to the spirits for his 
master.* 'The duke of Chow prayed for King Wu, 
his brother, to their great - grandfather, grand- 
father, and fathci.® The famous general Chu Ko- 
liang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.® Sons pray for long life for their parents,’ 
and petitions are offered for otispring {the go<ide.ss 
of mercy is much sought after for that puipose) 
Confucius was born after prayei by his mother.® 

Almost as vaiiod as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom prayers are made, the first and 
highest being Snang Ti, the Supreme Ruler. 
From ancient times Uiis worship of God has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign.® As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung ‘in times 
of scarcity . . . begged grain from the Ruler 
above.’ 

With this basis of monotheism there was also 
worship of the spirits presiding over nvers and 
hills or note, ‘ the mounds, dykes, plains, forests, 
and the spirits of sages and worthies of ancient 
times’ who were subordinate to the Supreme 
Ruier.“ The prayers to these were m the char- 
acter of announcements, thanksgivings, petitions, 

I E. H Parker, Atunenl China Simplified. London, 1908, p. 
58 • Chinese: Recorder, Shanghai, 188e-1914, xliv 133, 148 

* J. Dyer Ball, Ja Buddhism, ft Preparation or a Hindrance to 
Christtanity tn China t, llongkoiig, 1007, p. 14 ff. 

* Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 869, 870 f 

4 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, L 
'Oonfucian Analects,’ etc., p. 70 

s See art. Homam Sacrifigs (Obinese) , Chineee Recorder, izlv. 
290, 876. 

B Chineee Reeorder, Iziv. 291. 

7 /ft. p. 292. 8/ft.p.294f. 

B J. Lem, The Religiona of China, London, 1880, p. 26. 

M E. H. Puker, Btndiee in Chinese Religion, London, 1910, 
p 191. « 

II Legge, The Religions of China, p. 26 f. ; also his Chinese 
Classno, ii., ‘Tbs Works o/ Mencius,’ p 198 f., Ui., ‘The Shoo 
lung.’p 162. 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind used in the worship to Confucius. 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, were the objects 
of imperial worship i and., aJso at times of that of 
the common people. 

Ths present writer will never forget a moet impressive 
instance of it during a terriflo typhoon. Amidst the bowling 
tempest, with many drowning, the Ohinese nurse knelt down 
on the breaking verandah and poured forth an earnest and 
impassioned prayer. 

Ancestor-w'orsliip is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Christian. Numerous 
gods and goildesses, deified heroes, sacred trees, 
smooth stones from the brook, bridges, etc., or 
their spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
offerings. 

Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests read 
liturgies and sutraa in the temples and monasteries. 
There is no suggestion of prayer in the Tao Teh 
King of Lao-tzu,® though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Buddhist gods are ideas personified, mostly 
‘ fictitious personations,’ so that Buddhist worship, 
except among the simple-minded in China, is but 
‘ a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not ett'ectual as prayer ’ Primer 
IS not absolutely necessary to the Bnudhist.* But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteiic view 

The following prayer was used by the Ming 
emperors at the solstice worship of Shang Ti . 

- ‘All the numerou* tnbes of anunatod beingtt are indebted to 
Thy favour >for their beginning Men and creaturea are era- 
paradtaed, O Ti (Lord), in Thy love. All living things are 
indebted to Thy goodneas, but who knowa whence hia bleasmt' 
cornea to him’ It ia Thou alone, O Lord, who art the true 
parent of all thinga. . . The Service of Song la completed but 

our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed 8oi ereign good- 
ucasia infinite As a potter Thou haat made all living thiiii.8 
Great and amall are curtained round As engraven on llie 
heart of Thy poor servant is the sense of Thy goodness, but my 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with ua, and notwithstanding our dements dost grant 
us life and proapenty.’* 

This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of the ritual prayers 

Though a tablet to the emperor appeared in the 
larger temples, it is only recently tnat prayer for 
the government and those in authority has boon 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Christians 
for it, the emperor having been dethioned with las 
State worship 

One of the most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said , 

‘Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to aupplicate the help of the spirits If there may 
not be those things, then there is no need for praying In the 
case of the .Sago [Confuuus], he had comniittod no errors, and 
admitted of no amendment. In all his conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said 
“My praying has been for a long time." ’* 

The spirit in which prayer is offered is considered 
W the Chinese to be of the utmost importance. 
'Tlie Master (Confucius) said : ‘ Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles,’® and the spirit in 
which prayer is ottered must be a sincere one. 
Some amount of ceremony is goneially observed 
with prayer. Offerings of meat and vegetables are 
often presented and cups of wine ; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-sticks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of lever- 
ence. Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

* 1 Legge, Religions of China, p. 84 , J. Edkins, Rehqwn in 
Chincli, London. 1878, n 18 f. 

® Parker, Studies m Chtness Rsligion, p 111 
y « Edkins, Rshgion m Chirufl, p. 60. 

4 Nelson Bittou, The Regeneration of Rms China, London, 
1914, ch. ill. 

® Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 289 f. 

® I>Bgge, Chinese Ctasncs, i. 6. 
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the wowhippers, who not only kneel but often { 
touch the ground with their foreheads and perform 
the kowtow. If weak and unable to kneel, the 
worshipper is told in pious books that he may 
stand. In prayer the hands are laid palm to palm i 
with extended fingers arid laised up and aown 
several times. 

Litkratprs.— Authorities sre cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological). — The <act of 
prayer is the supreme proof of the importance of 
religion as an element in human life. Face to 
face with vast and mysterious forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man turns 
instinctively for help to powers other and greater 
than himself. Prayer is wide as the world and 
older than history. The animistic savage and the 
polytheist, as well as the Christian, practise it. 
Even the Buddhist, though in strictness his creed 
should find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In the presence of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of the human heart. 
It 18 an instinct springing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness and limitations and from his recog- 
nition of the greatness of the universe in which he 
dwells. Prayer may truly be said to be prior to all 
definite creeas, to be indeed the expression of the 
need which all creeds seek to satisfy. ‘ He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is’ (He 11*), 
we are taught, and the saying is true ; but the 
belief is often implicit rather than explicit. 

With the advent of monotheism, prayer reaches 
a new dignity and power. Belief in the one 
Deity, sovereign in the universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling influence on thought and life. It makes 
men strong and free in the world. Here is the 
secret of the transformation which Islilm effects 
for the Afi lean aninrist. Christianity offers better 
g^ifts, but the gifts of Isl&ni are not to be despised. 
The monotheist, set free from the terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of the polytheistic pantheon, lifts 
his fac' to heaven ana gives his worship to the 
Supreme alone, and asks help from a Power which, 
he IS a.ssured, has no rival 

I. Definition. — Prayer is not necessarily peti- 
tion, the asking for benefits. Any intercourse of 
a human soul with higher powers may rightly bo 
termed prayer. For the monotheist prayer is 
intei course with God. Prayer, says Jeremy 
Taylor, is ‘an ascent of the mind to God.’* All 
forms of such ascent — adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, as well as petitions seeking for 
definite gifts — may be included in the g( 
term ‘prayer.’ Prayer is, in general, the 
munion of the human soul with God. 

This communion is not necessarily an inward 
consciousness of spiritual relationship with God. 
There is a tendency in modem writings on this 
subject to regard prayer a3 necessarily involving 
an apprehension of the Divine Presence in an 
essentially inward manner. But there is no proof 
of this. The inward ai)prehension of God is the 
soul of all mysticism ; and it would be going too 
far to claim mystical experience for every prayer. 
Such experience is a marK of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. The child, the uneducated, and 
the simple unreflecting mind, as a rule, seek God 
above, not within. Hence the tendency of all 
such to speak prayers aloud, no matter how private 
and personal tne prayers may be The prayer of 
Solomon, ‘ Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling? 
place’ (1 K 8**), expresses the natural thought of 
the simple mind. ^ 

1 Tht Rvi» and Ex«reii«$ of Hcily Living, London, 1686, oh. 
It. ( 7, IdenUoal with Aquinas’s ‘asoensus fntelleotus in Deum* 
(Summa TheoL ii. li qu. bcxxiit art. 18, *de Oratione’). 
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a. OT. — Monotheistic prayer in its prc-Cluistiau 
form reaches its greatest elevation in the OT 
All the forms which the intercourse of the human 
soul with God is able to assume w ill be found thcie 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The ciy 
of the soul for God, as m Ps 42 ; confession of sin, 
as in Ps 61 ; intercession, thanksgiving, petition — 
all the.se are found in the OT, and especially in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, in forms which stand 
to-day as the most peifect utterances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The principal elements which distinguish the 
prayers of the OT are : (1) a vivid oonscioiisne.^s of 
God as a living personal Presence and as possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization of 
Ills holiness, involving the conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept- 
able m His sight. Ps 139 affords a striking 
instance of both these elements ; but they are to 
be found everywhere. God as the living God, and 
righteousness of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — these are the 
essentials of the monotheism of the OT and they 
are the distinguishing marks of its prayers. 

3. NT. — Christian prayer demands more detailed 
consideration. The N'r is full of exhortations to 
pr.iyer and promises of blessing to those who pray 
aright. It also contams many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayei occupy 
in its teachings that it maybe afliimed positivdy 
that to doubt the efficacy of prayei is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter- 
mine the essential elements of Cliristian prayer, e 
must go to the teachings of Christ Hiiuseli The 
fullest and most characteristic is contained in 
Mt 6*'**. A brief analysis of this passage will 
exhibit the principles of Christian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
truth is enforced by means of a waining against 
hypocrisy, t.e. against unreality The warning is 
twofold : (a) against that unreality which uses the 
observances of prayer for outwaru show, in ordci 
to gain credit in the world, and (6) against vain 
repetitions, t.e. against using the forms of prayer 
as incantations or magical formulie, the mere 
repetition of which will, it is imagined, avert some 
evil or effect some good Prayer is to be real 
spiritual intercourse between the soul and God • 
‘When thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret’ (Mt 6“) 

(2) In prayer the soul is to appi oach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, in confidence and love 
‘Pray to thy Father ’ ; and remember that ‘ your 
Father know'eth what things yo have need of, 
before ye ask him ’ (Mt 6*). He is a Father whose 
knowledge of your needs is infinitely greater than 
your own. 

(3) Christ gives a form of prayer which is to 
serve aa a pattern. The Loid’s Piayer teaches us 
what to pray for. It also teaches us how to pray. 
In it we are taught to pray for the supreme end 
which God Himself seeks, and also for temporal 
and spiritual good for oui selves. Most remarkable 
is the order m which the petitions are arranged. 
The prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before tne prayers for personal blessing. From 
this we gather that all private and personal ends 
must be subordinated to the higher purposes of the 
Divine Will. All our prayers must be offered up 
with the condition that the supreme end, which is 
the universal good, must ovoriule all particular 
ends. There must be no selfishness in prayer TJie 
l^reatest instance of the application of thi.s principle 
IB to be found in the life of Christ Himself. When 
confronted wiA the last great sacrifice, He prayed 
that He might be delivered, but adiled, ‘ neveruie- 
less not my will, but thine, bo done ’ (Lk 22**). 
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This is the same principle as that which Christ 
sets forth as the supreme rule of all true living j 
* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteons- 
ness ’ (Mt 6**). In this principle also we nnd the 
significance of the characteristic law of Christian 
prayer that it is offered ‘in the name of Christ.’ 
The mission, sacrifice, life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ form the means by which the 
Kingdom is established through the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of humanity In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
the supieme Divine purpose. ‘ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be aone unto you’ (Jn HP). 
Prayer which is truly ‘ in Christ ’ can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
principles are grasped firmly, the difficulties which 
have so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of prayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our purpose here is to 
exhibit this fact as clearly anu simply as possible 
and to deal briefly with the deeper scientific and 
philosophical problems which are mvolved. 

4. Two main difficulties. — Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The moral, or theological, obiection . — This 
difficulty has troubled devout minds in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commonest 
shape, may be niescnted thus : God knows, better 
than we do, lul tiiat is good for us. Trust- 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, we may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without any 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
reuly an eflorl to get Him to do something for us 
which we tear He may not do Instead of bemg 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of doubt, perhaps even of selfishness. It is, in 
effect, an attempt to induce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi- 
able prayer is the prayer for resignation or, more 
properly, for submission of the will to God. The 
intercom ae of the soul with God, it is sadd, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but always 
the bi inging of the liuman will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

Ill all this there would seem to be an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth will be found m the final words in which the 
objection has just been stated : true prayer must 
always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into hairnony witn the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as given above j 
all private and personal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine Will. The 
element of error will be found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into iiaiinony 
with the Di\ me renders impossible the a-sking and 
the receiving of special benefits The true infer- 
ence 18 quite opposite. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
purpose of Gud, tiie soul becomes enable of 
oenefits which were before impossible. To regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe which is the basis of 
tne whole argument . it is to leave out of account 
the incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The unchangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfectly articulated 
mechanical system in which everything is given 
from the beginning. It meana rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine I^ovidence 
are eternal and unchangeable. If Qod be a living 
God— a personal liife with whom our souls are in 
relationship — it follows that to every movement of 


the human will there is some coriesponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul IS rendered cabbie of blessings which were 
before impossible. The moral condition on which 
those blessings depend ‘has been fulfilled. Now, 
prayer is essentially the fulfilment of this moral 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship with God. 
Everwitrue praver, therefore, renders some blessing 
possible. An illustration will make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which expresses true 
repentance. Confession of sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, which is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divine Will — a 
movement which finds its inevitable expression in 
the prayer of contrition — is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ Himself. 
Commenting on the petition, ‘Forgive us our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,’ He 
says: ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you : but if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Fattier forgive your trespasses ’ (Mt Here 

the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringing of the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes possible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change which brings a new capacity 
to receive blessing horn God. Nor is there any 
reason why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle mvolved applies 
to tne whole range of messing, temporal as well 
as spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole force, then, of the moral, or theo- 
logical, difficulty in relation to prayer is derived 
from an erroneous — indeed impossible — view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at- 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical rigidity 
winch is altogether alien from its true nature. 

(b) The scientific objection . — This difficulty is one 
winch has pressed with great weight upon the 
modem mind, for it derives its force from modem 
scientific conceptions of the universe. It depends 

X u the scientific principle of natural law. The 
ance of science, so wonderful in the modem 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis- 
covery of what are termed ‘laws of nature,’ t.e. a 
great order according to which events happen. 
Cause and effect are linked together in the natural 
world by certain unvarying uniformities of sequ- 
ence. When one of these uniformities has heen 
determined, it is found to be constant and un- 
changeable. And, the further science advances, 
the more fully does it appear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sway of such 
nniformity. From this it seems to follow that the 
whole coarse of nature is a peifectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
whicn is absolutely necessary. 

The effect of all this on many devout minds has 
been such that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements has been regarded as meaning- 
less. How can we pray for fair weather if we 
believe that the weatiier is determined by natural 
causes in a necessary order? How can we pray 
for recovery fiom sickness if we believe that sick- 
ness and health depend on the physical condition 
hi the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws 7 Some of those who have been 
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influenced by this reajsoning divide the world of 
human exi>eTience into two parts, spiritual and 
material. In the former, they think, prayer is 
efiicacious ; spiritual blessings may be obtained by 
it ; in the latter they believe prayer to be wholly 
unreasonable and inelfectiv^e. Such thinkers, re- 

S irding the laws of nature as the expression of the 
ivine Will, hold that, when we pray for material 
results, we are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It IS not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great an etlect upon sincerely 
religious minds should have been even more influ- 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world. Materialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crudely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that the universe is a continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac- 
cordance with natural law. In such a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention ; 
prayer is meaningless. 

It 18 true that these doctrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thought, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogetlier the value of 
prayer ; but it must be remembered that many 
who hold these views as working hypotheses for 
scientific purposes are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like tlie devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments 
They are materialists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm m which events 
occur which are not subject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, an answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spintual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with God may well bo a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

In considering this mode of thought, it is neces- 
sary first to take account of the sharp distinction 
which IS so frequently made between the material 
and the sjuritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted that prayer may have results; its effi- 
cacy in relation to the former is denied. And 
here again a distinction must be made. There are 
some who believe in a real response of God to the 
cry of the human soul seeking for spiritual ble8.s- 
ing ; there arc others who think that the spiiitual 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence upon the devout mind : prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings peace, 
resignation, trust ; these are its real benefits. 
None can deny these subjective effects ; but, if 
rayer be no more, it lo-ses even this value ; for it 
ecomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
could seek peace in prayer, knowing all the time 
tliat his cry for help could bnng no real response ? 
This doctrine is but another form of the cynical 
view which regards religion as a useful superstition 
— an illusion which gives comfort to those whose 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import- 
ant is the view of those wlio hold that there is a 
real Divine response in the spiritual sphere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religious thinkers of the 19th cent, made this 
distinction. Their reason for doing so ha.s already 
been explained. It was a mode of thought char- 
acteristic of the time More recent movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
this sharp division between the two realms of 
being cannot be maintained. P^chology has 
been proving the greatness of the influence of mind 
upon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
the fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
the directing agency of intelligence (.see W. 
McDougall, Body avM Mind, London, 1911 ; and 
H. Ber^n, Matter and Memory , Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compaied by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from ivithout is controlled 

In relation to all such foinis of thinking, how- 
ever, our common sense supplies a ready solution 
of the problem which we are now considering. 
And here common sense is most perfectly expressed 
in tlie simple words of Christ : ‘ Pray to thy 
Fatlier.’ When a child asks for some gift, he 
never pauses to think whetlier the gift is mateiial 
or spiritual. His prayer expresses his need with 
the utmost simplicity ana directness. As to 
material benefits, be knows perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them. Human beings can inter- 
vene to help one anotbei. A man drowning in 
deep water cries out for help because he knoiis 
that human power may be able to save him A 
sick man calls m a doctor because he knows 
that his medical skill is often able to arrest the 
progress of disease We are all aware that there 
are limits to human power in its intervention in 
the coarse of natural events ; but that, within 
those limits, its ability to pioduce changes in that 
course are infinite, we are assured by our commonest 
experiences. The mind and will of man can sub- 
oruinate the course of nature to human purposes. 

Further, this power is not inconsistent with the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural forces, and combine them in 
multitudes of ways, for his own ends ; but eveiy 
force so employed opeiate.s in accordance with its 
proper laws. Thus it is that all human works are 
accomplisheil. Thus almost the whole surface of 
the globe has been altered, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pursuit of its hidden 
wealth. 8o it is tliat man can nae high in air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation, speak to a 
fueiid miles away, and send his messages round 
the world. 

And not only is all this done m actordanco with 
the law’s of nature, but its very possibility is de- 

f tendent upon the existence of natural law. The 
aw’s of nature are only auotUei name for the 
trustworthiness of uatuial forces. When wo find 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to effect the purposes 
which we have in view. It is the knowledge of 
natural law as unfailing that gives man his power 
in dealing with nature. When man has rasped 
these unmiling laws, he finds the material woild 
plastic in his liands. 

Now, it IS absurd to suppose that this character- 
istic of natural law, which give.s to man all his 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in the way 
of Divine activity Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spiiit labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free; that lie is so 
sliaoklcd by His own laws that He is unable to 
respond to the changing needs of His creation ? 
Suiely it must be true that, if the uniformity of 
nature is the means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of nature, is secured, that 
uniformity must in some far higher way subserve 
the Divine freedom. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of tlie 
confusion of mind which is so common on this 
question. We forget to take account of the 
practical side of science. When applying scientific 
principles, we think only of theoretical science 
Theoreticid science discovers the uniformities of 
nature ; practical science makes use of those uni- 
rformities for the effecting of human purposes. 

I But the history of discovery shows that the 
ractical aim is really dominant throughout Man 
as learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out how they work The one 
supreme lesson is that nature s thus maste^'ed. 
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Forgetting to consider this, end regarding nature account in the whole scheme. It is sheer presump- 
in an abstract theoretical way as a system of laws, tion on his part to ask God to attend to his 
we form a purely factitious conception of it from petitions. And how much more does this apply to 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded. We then the individual human being, who is but one out of 
apply this conception to God’s relation to the many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we sort ? i 

thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
ourselves. Thus arises the illusion which has inconceivable thatG^ can 'give serious ear and 
darkened so many souls. individual consideration to each and all ’ of the 

Far clearer in thought and truer in principle is multitude of petitions, ‘ wise and unwise, selfish 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the and unselfish.* which are addressed to Him ' daily 
common earthly experience to God in relation to and hourly by hundreds of millions of human 
human need. The earthly father can and does beings ’ (C. Stewart, in HJ ix. 386). 
help his child : how much more must the Heavenly In answer to such objections, it must be 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers observed (a) that, no matter how small and weak 
of His children J man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 

It may be urged as an objection against all this of knowledge, got^ness, and love, able to enter 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter- into communion with God ; and (j8) that such ar^- 
vention in the succession of natural causes : w'e see meats, instead of 'attributing ^eatnesstoGod, remly 
him at work, selecting and combining the elements detract from His greatness. A worthy conception of 
with which he deals, and so bringing about the God’s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
results which he has in view. The drowning man nothing insignificant, in His sight. He is not like a 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
of a rope or a boat, he is pulled out of danger, like a megalomaniac who admires only the gigantic, 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by nor like a tired official who finds details wearisome 
Divine agency in response to prayer. When devout and settles every question by red tt^. In God’s 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
will be found that the desired results have come whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
about by means of the apparently undisturbed system. But, above all, God’s supreme greatness 
^eratlon of natural causes. If this be, in truth, is His spiritual perfection. To Him spiritual ends 
God’s work in answer to prayer. His method must are supremely important. Therefore the perfect- 
be very diflerent from that employed by man when ing of every imman being possessed of personality 
he controls the succession of events. This is an must be a matter outweighing all material con- 
important objection, and, up to a certain wint, siderations. 

perfectly sound. It is not to be supposea that {b) The inconsistency of human prayers. — It is 
God’s response to prayer takes place in the super- often said that petitions addressecT to God are so 
ficial way characteristic of m6ua’8 work. What- conflicting, owing to the diversity of human 
ever conception we may form of the Divine relation interests, that it is impossible to suppose that 
to the forces and laws of nature, we cannot believe they can be rightly offered, or can call down an 
that the Almighty works as man works. Man by answer. One mrmer prays for rain, another for 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little fair weather. In every war both sides pray for 
beneath the surface of things and so made useful victory. 

discoveries which enable him, in a manner which It is indeed astonishing that this objection 
is marvellous for him, to guide the course of nature has been senously entertained by some reasonable 
for his own purposes. But God’s control of natural people. Every true prayer must be offered up, as 
forces must be very different. Man works upon we have seen, with the condition that the granting 
the snrfaoe ; God directs things from the centre, of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
What we call forces and laws of nature are but the Divine Will. ‘ Not my will, but thine, ^ 
fragments abstracted from the whole and pre- done’ must express the spirit of every prayer 
sen ted in forms which have been shaped by our Further, every true prayer, recognizing the lact 
imman needs and methods. It is absurd to suppose of human ignorance, must involve the ‘ if it 
that the Supreme Spirit must approach the material be possible,’ which even Christ Himself uttered, 
universe in the same limited way. But the objec- Ana it is surely true tliat no Clinstian soul ever 
tion assumes that there can be no other way in expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
which to approach it — an absurd supposition. The the shape fashioned by his own desires and imagi- 
whole meaning of the argument wnich has been nation. On the contrary, he is convinced that, 
pre.sonted above is just this : if man with his very whatever the appearance may be, the God who 
limited knowledge and power is able to control knows 'our necessities before we ask, and our 
natural forces for the satisfaction of human needs, ignorance in asking,’ will always give to His 
how much more must the Eternal God, with His children more and better than they can ever 'ask 
infinitely larger and deeper grasp of the material or think ’ in response to their petitions, 
universe, be able to use the laws and processes of (c) Prayer inconsistent %oUk self reliance. — The 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by habit of prayer, it has been thought, tends to 
the spiritual relationships into which He enters weaken character. Men should learn to exert 
with His human children 1 Neither in the human themselves, and so win, by their own efforts, what 
sphere nor m the divme is it necessary to suppose they require, and not look continually to some 
any violation or suspension of natural law. great power above them for help. The records of 

5. Some minor objections. — The two difficulties Christianity afford a sufficient answer. St. Paul, 
which so far have occupied our attention are by Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Wesley, 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con- Gordon, were not moral weaklings. Christianity 
nexion with the subject of prayer. Some minor is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
objections deserve a brief consideration. fact is that a true dependence upon God cannot 

(a) The littleness of man. — It is urged that man« weaken any character, because the true life of 
is too small a being to claim the interest and 1 every soul is to be found in God. The identifica- 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
physical nniverse as revealed by/»tronoray, and*! consciousness of anew strength. It is also to be 
Its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology observed that many prayers are answered through 
and» biology, teach us that man is of very little I the normal exercise of human powers. Thus the 
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prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread* 
(Mt 6“), finds its usual response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to 
him. No relijjious mind regards this response as 
the less providential on that account. On the 
contra^, the offering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to expect a blessing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulus to exertion. 

‘ Work out your own salvation . . . for it ’p God 
which worketh in yon ’ (Ph 2^*** ), is a principle which 
pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

(d) Experimental test. — It has been urged that 
the effects of prayer, if it has any, must be of such 
a nature as to be open to proof by ordinary 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
wards in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 
patients shoula be treated by medical science, in 
the other they should be made the subjects of 
prayer only (COB xx. [1872] 210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people ; 
can we see, in the records of such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and oeen endowed 
witn ^eater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than those who have not been so much prayed for ? 
(F. Galton, Fortnightly Review, new ser., xii. 
[1872] 125). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now known that the influence of sug- 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, ».«. the influence of mind upon 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of communication. 

(2) It would theiefore be impossible to deter- 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obvious also that royal 
princes, in their relation to their mental and 
moral environment, are in a position very dillerent 
from that of ordinary men. Further, it is impos- 
sible to isolate any human soul from the influence 
of prayer. 

Tin addition to these considerations, it should be 
remembered that Tyndall’s proposeti experiment 
would violate the very first principle of true prayer. 
It would be altogether lacking in spiritual reality. 
It would be an exhibition of doubt rathei than of 
faith. It would be treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

(«) Intercessory prayer. — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. We 
have seen that, when a soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which, the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
God which makes possible blessings that would 
otherwise be impossible. Thus the prayer of con- 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled us to perceive that true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the unchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be efficacious for the benefit of 
another ? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found to give help. (1) 
Modem psychology has shown that one mind can 
influence another in other ways than by ^eech and* 
sight, and therefore can alter to some degree the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A soul which yields itself to God in» 
prayer may become the channel through which 
Divine influences can flow to others as well as to 


itself. As the Influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from soul to soul, so surely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to anothei. 

6. Deeper problems. — (a) Conception of^ God . — 
Prayer assumes the being of Goo. But in what 
sense 7 We are now concerned only with Christian 
monotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
Gotl is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in a moral relationship with His creatures. 
All our arguments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. But this doctrine is capable or several 
interpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogetliei 
transcendent. He is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain definite con- 
stitution. This thought of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a machine, fitting its parts togetlier, so con- 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired results can be accomplished. So God, 
having a CTeat purpose in view, created the 
universe. Out of this conception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. It is only a very 
imperfect machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the univer-^e needs constant inter- 
ference in the shape of answers to prayer, or 
miracles, it must be a ve^ imperfect construction. 
On the other hand, if God foresaw and ordered 
everything from the beginning, what place can 
there be for changes in answer to the petitions of 
men’ To this question tliere can be only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give : both the 
prayer and its answer must be parts of the original 
Divine plan (J. McCosh, CR xx. 777). 

It must be confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal ; the spontaneity of human 
initiative has disappeared ; everything is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with which we started that is at fault. We have 
pushed a useful analogy too far. 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 

great degree corrected by intioducing anothei 
conception. We can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one with whom we ourselves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continual intercourse and contact 
We are thus lifted out of those purely mechanical 
ideas within which the former conception confined 
us. At the same time, the idea of immanence is m 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
between God and man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in the eflBcacy of prayer. * 

(3) There is a higher conception of Divine tran- 
scendence which IS not inconsistent with belief m 
the immanence of God. This conception is founded 
on a full recognition of all the data of experience 
Discerning in the piinciple of personality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 
individual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supieme pei^nal Life, within the sphere of whose 
being there is room for the free interaction of the 
whole multitude of finite arsons. He is at once 
the Infinite in whom wo five and move and have 
our being, and the Father of spirits on whose love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly consistent is 
simply due to the oifficulty of reconciling in one 
scheme of thqught the diverse elements of the 
world of our experience. The true value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in this higher sense, is that it takes 
account of all the facts and holds fast to that 
fundamental monotheism which is the ultimate 
justification of the conviction that the moral aim 
18 supreme in the universe. 

(b) The unchangeahhnesit of God. — The concep- 
tion of God which has just been set forth gives us 
the true solution of tins problem. When we speak 
of God as nnchangeuble, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in a complete 
rigidity That is the mecnanical conception wbioh, 
as we have seen, is wholly inconsistent with the 
facts of life and morality, God is unchangeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustwoitny. His 
purpose cannot l>e altered. That pur^se is the 
realization of the nioial ideal. It is tlie good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingdom of 
God, or Kingdom of Love In its application 
to the infinite variety of human and moral situa- 
tions, this unchangeable purpose must take the 
form of an unfailing Divine response to every 
element and tendency of good m the character and 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Conception of law. — Much confusion has been 
caused by the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘ law.’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of the moral law. It 
has sometimes been asked, Are we to pray to God 
to abrogate His own laws? The reference is to 
the laws of nature winch have been ascertained by 
science ; but the whole force of the question resides 
in the connexion of tlie word * law ’ with God, and 
our reverence for the great moral laws which we 
have been taught to tiace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed uniformity, a sequence 
of physical cau&e and efiect, a certain order in the 
way in which events follow one another. Such a 
law is not, in itself, capable of eftecting anything. 
It is even wrong thoiefore to speak of nature as 
being governed by laws A law of natuie is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It IS a description and nothing more. Nor are 
M’e at all sure that such descriptions of grouped 
natural processes as have been so far ascertained, 
and labelled laws, are anything but provisional 
statements. There are indications that even such 
vast generalizations as the law of gravitation or 
the law of the conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences which they include, 

A deeper philosophy is now showing good reason 
to believe that these laws of nature, wliicli are 
essentially the description of natural pioces^es in 
terms of human intelligence, are relative to our 
mode of grasping our experience of the physical 
world with a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. li.}. They have, tliat is, teen shaped by 
the practical aims of human life It is altogether 
in harmony with this doctrine that the knowledge 
of these laws is the \ ery moans which man employs 
in order to control natural processes for his own 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn m our wonderful modern 
world. The absurdity of supposing that the dis- 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to 
pray to God for benefits which involve changes in 
the physical sphere is therefore manifest. 

The most notable expression of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature forbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
conservation of energy rule.s out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the physical world, 

‘ The principle,’ he writes, ‘ teaches us that the Italian wind 
jfliciinx over the crest of the Mattertiom is as firmly ruled as 
the earth in its orbital revolution round the sun ; and that the 
f.dl of its vapour into olouds is exactly as much a matter of 
Tioccseity as the return of the seasons. . . . Without a dis- 
tiirl)aiiM) of natural law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an 


eclipse, or the rolluii; of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of buiuilmtlon, individual or national, could 
call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun ’ (Fragmenta of Science, p 35 L, ‘ Prayer and 
Natural Law '). 

This argument, enforced as it was by the 
authority of a distinguished man of science, had 
an enormous eff'ect at the time when it was first 

P resented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modern 
,ife, p, 132) and is not without influence even 
now. <But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objection — 

‘Even from the strictly scleritiflo point of view, the law of 
the conservation of energy is needlessly dragged in when it has 
nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for instance, though 
we have no power, nor hint of any power, to override the con- 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple physical 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
ligtit, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphill* (Jf an and the Umveree, p 7 , see also chs i -iii , and L\fe 
and Mattery 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and with equal clearness and 
decision (Natural Theology, b. 2k)). These utter- 
ances of competent scientific authorities are m 
perfect accord with what has been said above on 
this subject The principle which they express is 
just this : natural law is indeed unfailing, but all 
experience proves that this constancy does not 
prevent human intelligence and skill fiom making 
iwe of physical forces and so effecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine powei be helpless ? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
very foundation of all human power in dealing 
witn the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder w^, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of Divine 
Providence. 

(d) Prayer and miracle. — Objection is sometimes 
m^e that prayer is m essence the request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, an.swers to prayer and 
miracles, if such things happen, are indistinguish- 
able. Tins 18 not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
Miracle). Let it suffice to say that those who 
behove in miracles do not, m our time, suppose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to be the manifestation of foices, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinary 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
must be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
laws, as we apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. There is a sense also 
in which it must be said that the miraculous is 
relative to our mode of apprehension As the 
control which civilized men exeicise over natural 
forces appears, or might appear, miraculous to the 
intelligent savage, so a superhuman control of 
naturm forces may well be the true nature of what 
wo call miracle. There is therefore no objection 
to miracle on the ^onnd of scientific principle. 
But this 18 not a sufficient account of the matter. 
The Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere wonders. They are not even mere dis- 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
quality is to be found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine character. They might be described as 
‘acts of revelation.* Here is tlie force of the term 
signs ’ (arjueia) by which they are designated. This 
consideration at once makes clear the distinction 
between a miracle and an answer to prayer. It 
< nay well be that, so far as the method of their per- 
formance goes, there is no difference between them. 
Bat the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert superhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a beneht. 
In the former the Divine element is matle startlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter we must expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are as obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The difference between the two is 'to be 
found rather in the purpose which guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
of the method by which the results aie effected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They * do not 
happen,’ to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7 . Summary. — The result of our whole inves- 
tigation 18 this ; to a believer in a living God the 
etticacy of prayer is capable of ample justification. 
None of the objections which have been made 
against it on scientific or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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C. F. D’Akcy. 

PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical). — If prayer is 
the natural anti necessary outcome of oelief in 
God, It 18 most natural ana most necessary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Christian dispen.sa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapproachable, 
unknowable, far above man and the needs of man. 
The incarnation of the Son of God brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him- 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our natuie upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God. God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unable to con- 
descend to the needs, the lonmngs, and the under- 
standing of His creature. The Son of God reign- 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under- 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s w'eaknesses, loving man 
not only with a love divine, but with a peifect 
sympathy inasmuch as in virtue of His manhood 
He IS of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be before— a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among us, and ascended to 
the right hand of the Father to be our Mediator 
and Saviour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and HiiuHelf in this os 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual piayer, whicli concerns the needs of the 
individual, whether spiritual or temporal But 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things the brotherhood of 
man, that the whole race of hninanity is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also be collective, consisting of wor4iip 
winch is duo from the whole family alike to Goa 
their Father, and supplication for those many 
necessities both of body and of soul w'hich are 
common to all men. Our Lord has therefore 
taught us to pray in common, and indeed His own 
model prayer, ‘ Our Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially i)nvate, bearing 
on personal and private needs. Such a prayer as 
‘ O God of the ciosses that are hud npt>n us, help 
thy servant Apphouas,’ which lias survived in a 
4tb cent, fragment {Ox. Pap. vu [1910] no 105S), 
may be taken as an examjde of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need — such a prayer as 
has been prayed nnllions of times. 

Collective prayer is public, the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship due from all. The history of 
common prayer is to be found in the htuigical 
seivice of the Church Cluist came to fuUil the 
law, not to destroy it. The Clnistian Church 
regarded itself as the fulfilment and the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Clirist Himself taught in 
the synagogues and took pait in the synagogue 
worship. Ho went up to Jerusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the great feasts, Tlie 
Euchaiist was instituted by Him at the Bas.sover 
Supper, and is tlie Christian Passover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So wo find tlie 
Apoatlos in Jcrusaloni after the Ascension still 
frequonting the Temple and taking part in its 
woiship The Eucharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act of worship. St James 
the Lord’s brotlier frequented the lemple till the 
day of his death. Even St Paul used the syna- 
gogue worship as long as he could, and it was not 
the Church that cut the connexion with Judaism, 
but Judaism that east off the Church 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, wo should naturally expect to 
find that it is a Cliristian development of Jewish 
forms of worship. Unfortunately there exists 
very little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
Christ, but none the less it seems, fiom that whiih 
is extant and from what we know from other 
souices, that Christian worship is based upon the 
worship so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewdsh public worship consisted of the synagogue 
worship and the Temple worship. The synagogue 
mrvices were held every Sabbath day, and there 
were also services on the third and liftli days of 
week, Tuesday and Thursday. Tlie synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishnah of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema Hear, O Israel ’) ; then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the Prophets; 
then came the blessing, followed by the Tarcum, 
an explanation in the vernacular of the Hebrew 
lections, and a discouise or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a sei vice our Lord, os we know 
from the Gospels, was not only present at on Sabbath 
days, but frequently took part in as reader and 
preacher. 

The Ternjdo seivice existed of course only in 
Jeiusaleni. Here day by day theie was the morn- 
ing ami the e\ ening sacrilicc In connexion with 
these was the singing of psalms, and the eighteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then tlieio weie the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 
parts of the world, 'fhe ritual of the Passover 
Supper we know partly at least fiom the Mishnah, 
which probably lepicsents the use of our Lord’s 
time The liturgy of the I’aschal Supper begins 
with ritual question and answei, and then the 
celebiant rentes the Haggadah, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, speaking of the hitter treatment 
of the peojde in Egypt, and of their wonderful 
ledempLion fiom slavery, and closing with a burst 
of worship and piuise. 

X. The Eucharist — It is almost a certainty that 
the Euih.vust was instituted by our Loid at this 
Passover Suppei. The Haggddah is doubtless 
repiesonted by the expression, ‘ w'lien he had given 
thanks’, then followed the giving of the liread 
and the Gup to the disciples, with the charge that 
they should always do this in romeinbiance of 
lliiu Thus we see how closely (.'hristian worship 
IS bound up with the older woisliip, how true was 
the feeling that there w’as an unhioken continuity 
between the old and the new dispensations, and 
how the new dispoii'-ation of Chiist was but the 
fulfilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Eucharist w'as tlie central act of Christian worship 
from the veiy first. 

Of the eaily ritual of the Eucharist we know 
veiy little In the Acts the Sunday reunions of 
Christians for ‘the breaking of bread’ doubtless 
imply the Eucharist, whetlier in connexion with 
the Agape or not. Elsewheie of couise thecxpies- 
sion ‘breaking of biead,’ as, eg., at Emmaus, 
simidy implies an ordinary meal In St. Paul’s 
refeiences to the Eucliaiist in connexion with the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
definite ; but the words that he uses — ‘ For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you’ (v.®*) — seem to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thanksgiving used, 
winch would appaiently include some leferenco to, 
or ]>eihap8 recitation of, the account of the institu- 
tion The Diduche gives forms which are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayers, but the date of the 
Didarhem so unceitain, and the authoiity of the 
work so doubtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to be a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adapted 
to the Euchaiist These forms of grace are found 
again in the tract of St. Athanasius On Virginity, 
but simply as giaces 

The first actual description of the Eucharist is 
found in St. Justin Martyr (c. A.D, 150) in \m First 
Apology^), and theie are several lefeiences to it 
in his Dialogue. According to the description in 
his Apology, the Eucharist begins 'with the kiss of 
peace, then the offering of bread and the mixed 
cup IS made, and the celebrant proceeds to otter 
praise and worship and thanksgiving, to which th6 
people answer, ‘ Amen,’ and then follows the com- 
munion. Elsewheie he speaks of the eixapurrla, or 
thanksgiving prayer, as including thanksgiving f(Ji’ 
the creation of the world and all that is in it, for 
our redemption, and for the breaking of the power 


of evil {Dial. 41). His reference to the words of 
institution perhaps imply that they were included 
in the thanksgiving. Hut there weie as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s desciiption 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebiated in the sani^ way, but, on the other 
hand, he states definitely that the actual ^\ordlng 
of the prayers was left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist propei 
was pfeceded by another seivice in close connexion 
with it {Apol. i. 67). Tfiis consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Projihets or lioth, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
followed by prayers. Closely on this followed the 
Eucharist One is struck at once by the similarity 
between this service, which is the later Prseana- 
phora of the lituigy, and the synagogue Sunday 
service, and we are drawn to the coiKnusion that 
this first part of the Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue woiship just as the anaphora, 
or Eucharist proper, is based upon the ritual of 
the Passover Supper. 

St. Clement of Borne, St. Irenecus, Tertullian, 
and St. Cyprian also lefer occasionally to the 
Eucharist. In Cypiian the beginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already has a technical name, 
the ‘Pieface’ {prasfatio) Also in ceitain non- 
orthodox works of the end of the 2nd cent or the 
beginning of the 3rd, the Acts of John and the 
Arts of Thomas, we are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Euchaiist. 

It 18 when we reach the era of the Church Oiders, 
however, that wo first come to definite accounts of 
the actual Eucharistic ritual. The Church Ordeis 
seem to have been almost authoritative, or 
certainly of veiy wide vogue, and aio certainly 
based on the writings of Hippolytus. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Church Order, the first 
about A.D. 260, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic (including the so- 
called Canons of Hippolytus), and Syriac (embedded 
in a woik called 'llie Testament of our Lord, and 
in its present form of about A D 350). The second 
recension seems to have been made in the4tli cent , 
and in this the original Gieek survives, with 
vei-sions in Cojitic and Kthiopic. 

In addition to those there is what is known as 
the Didascalia, a woik which forms the basis of 
the first SIX books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the 8th book of which is thelatest recension of tlie 
Church Orders. The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the wliole 
work belonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents we have a detailed desciiption of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The two divisions of the Eucharistic lituigy are 
still clearly marked. Fust comes the Prieanaphora, 
consisting of a series of lections from Law, Pro- 
hets. Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, apparently un- 
xed in number, interspersed with psalms whicli sur- 
vive in the intioitjgiadual offertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are followed by the 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the piayer 
for all estates, after which catechumens and those 
under penitence depait. Then follows the ana- 
phora introduced with the kiss of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the ‘ Sursum corda’ and 
Preface. The Preface, or thanksgiving, contains 
thanksgiving for all God’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Passion and an account of the 
institution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal amt of remembrance, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the whole concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanksgiving and the dismissal. 

This construction of the liturgy appears in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing developments. Tims in the earlier Church 
Order it is still definitely left to the celebiant to 
use his own words, the foinis piovidod being ap- 
paiently a model, or for the use of tliose who had 
not a ready flow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that fhe most interesting de- 
velopment tooK plaxie. The invocation was origin- 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the act of 
communion, a prayer that tlioso receiving might 
leceivo the full virtue of the saciament. TWs idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord. The invoca- 
tion of the Apostolic Constitutions is half-way 
between the two ; that of St, Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the earlier idea In the liturgy of Sara- 
)ion, bishop of Thniuis in Egypt (c A.d. 360), we 
lave perhaps the first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the aiia- 
phoia only, and is interesting, moreover, in the 
fact that the invocation is of the Woid and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The lituigy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end of the 4th century. 

In the East the extant lituigies are all of the 
same structure as that of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and have developed only in length 

In the West the history or the liturgy is not so 
clear. In the work once attributed to St. Ambrose, 
the de Saeramcntis of c A.D. 400, theie is an 
account given of the lituigy. This liturgy is 
appal eutly that underlying tlie later Roman Ma.ss, 
and already contains the chief prayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscuie. In 
Charlemagne’s time there were two types of 
liturgy extant in the West, the Roman and that 
called the Galhcan. The latter type, less formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in the Mozarabic 
rite and in the Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan, 
though the latter has been very mucli Romanized. 

It 1 from the Roman that all other Western 
htuigies are derived. Thus the uses of England — 
the Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor — are all 
Roman, with the exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own peculiarities, and of which those of France 
survived till the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman rite. All alike 
are fundamentally Roman. The English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre-Reformation uses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art Litany. 

2 . The daily offices.— The Eucharist was from 
the first the cential act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor- 
ship very soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
c q., that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Prieanaphora and the Anaphora, and that the union 
of these two was at lust very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used separately 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain places 
— e.g.y Alexandria — on the station days, Wednes- 
day and Friday. But tho giowth of other services 
M^as very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Chustian development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a leferenco to^ three set 
hours of prayer, and peihaps the same is implied 
m Ps 55’’ . ‘ Evening, and morning, and at noon- 
day, will I pray ’ Again in the Acts we find the 
three hours— the third, sixth, and ninth— observed 
as times of prayei. In the Didache the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to be said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Church Orders refer to prayer 
at the thiid, sixth, and ninth hours, but these 
were private devotions only and said at home. 


There were, however, apjiarently, wlieu it was 
possible, morning and evening prayei s said 
publicly, and forms of these prayers aie given in 
t\\Q Testament of our Lord fixiA the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, consisting of psalms and prayers 
Gradually the three Tiours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps laigely due 
to the rise of monasticisni, by which these houis 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in coininumties. In addi- 
tion to these tliere was the night office, which 
originated apparently from the vigil of Eastei, 
winch in early days was strictly kept, and w'as 
extended to the eves of local saints and thence 
liecanie a definite night service. The night service 
seems to have originated as a regnlai ohseivance 
in Byna, and it was mtioduced into the West by 
Ca.ssian — the niattins of the Bieviary. In the 
Prrcqrinatio of Ktheria (Stlvut) we aie told that 
tlio hours observed at Jerusalem w^ere mattnis, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third houi 
Eventually the offices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight — mattnis, lauds, prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and complnic Originally monastic, they 
were enjoined on all clergy, ami the laity were 
expected to (and did) attend at least some of them. 

3 . Popular devotions. — But the hours tended to 
hecomo moie and more a clerical office, and the 
devotional hook of tlie laity from the 10 th 01 11 th 
cent, is the Little Hours or the Pumer. Tho 
‘ little hours ’ were originally additional devotions 
in honour of the Blessed Viigin, and were gener- 
ally called ‘the Hours of the Virgin’ But they 
speedily became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and as such tended to develop so eus to meet the 
needs of lay folk. Thus the ‘ little hours ’ contained 
a series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
series — e.q , ‘the Hours of the Viigin,’ ‘ the Hours 
of the Cross,* ‘ the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these W’ere appended tlio gradual psalms, the 
penitential psalms, sometimes the whole P.salter ; 
also the offices of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These 1 force were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
They are fiequently mentioned in wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre- 
sent day. Other popular works there w'eie, such, 
e.g., as tho Lai/folkf Mass Book, instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the hook of tho laity. 

The Reformation of com so made a great differ- 
ence. The fact of the Kefoimed service-books 
being in English tended rather to obviate tho need 
of such books as the Primer But for some time 
after the Reformation editions of the Pi imer con- 
tinued to he issued. Three jirimers were issued in 
several eiiitions in tho reign of Henry viii. Of 
these the first, Miushall’s Primer, contained a 
good deal of novelty It contains the hours of 
prayei, dirge, and the commendations, but with an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contains a good deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. This hook appeared ui 1534, 
and was denounced in Convocation, but was re- 
issued at least twice. In 1539 the Pi iincr of John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, appeared. This < on- 
tains tho houia and dirge, but many of the les''OUh 
are changed to new ones, the litany w ith many of 
tho saints omitted, and an instruction on hear- 
ing Mass, and other matter of a devotional and 
instructive kind Both tlicse primers weresupei- 
seded by The King’s Primer in 1645 and its Latm 
^forni, the Oramuni (1546). These weie much less 
pronounced thaif the former hooks, and contained 
tho hours, penitential psalms, litany, dirge, ^nd 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Passion, and a few private prayers. Ths Ktng't 
Primer was reprinted in the reign of Edward vi., 
and again in 1551 with some omissions — e.t/., the 
‘ Hail, Mary,’ and the names of the saints in the 
litany — ana again in Mary's reign. In 1553 ap- 
peared the Primer of Thomas Cottesford. It is of 
an entirely different character from the preceding 
books, and is simply a book of private prayer for 
each day of the week, followed by the collects and 
‘sundry godly prayers,’ omitting entirely the 
hours, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1651 was re- 
printed in 1559 and a very similar edition in 1666. 
The Primer of 1663 was reprinted in 1660 and 
1668. Also in 1660 she published a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orarium, ditlering, however, in 
some respects from the English book. In 1564 
appeared her Precea Private, containmg a Latin 
oraer for mattins and evensong similar to but not 
the same as that of the Prayer Book, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotion. 
This was ropublisiiod with some additions in 1573. 
A Book of Chrtatian Prayers appeared in 1669, 


and was several times repnblisned (with some 
alterations from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of James I. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and has 
the litany as an appendix. 

By this time the English Book of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay people what 
the Primer was to them in the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth wore 
put forth only by piivate enterprise, and were 
simply intended to bo used with the Prayer Book 
One exception perhaps may be instanced, 'and that 
is Cosin’s Collection of Private Devotuma, which he 
published in 1627, and which is based on the 
Primer of Elizabeth of 1560 and follows the old 
arrangement of liours. Later devotional books 
which had a great vogue may be instanced, such 
as Bishop Andrewes^ Precea Privates (Oxford, 
1676), Jeiomy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (London, 1686), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 1900), and through the 18th 
cent, the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
with a Companion to the Altar, containing devo- 
tions for preparation for communion and for com- 
munion, and forms of thanksgiving. In the 19th 
cent, an immense numbei of devotional books has 
been issued — too many to deal with here. 

Litkratukk — F. E Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Ante-Nioene Church^, Tjondon, 1912; J. H. Srawley, The 
Early Hist, of the Liturgy, Oambridge, 1918 , R M. Woolley, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, do 1910, J. Words- 
worth, The Holy Communion^, London, 1910 ; G Homer, The 
Rtatutei of the Apostlee, do 1904 ; J Cooper and A J. 
Maclean, J'he Testament of our Lord, Edinbur^rh, 1902 ; F. 
X Funk, Didaecalm et Conehtutiones Apostolorum, Pa^er- 
born, 1905 ; F. E Brightman, Liturgies Eastern ami 
Western, Oxford, 1896 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Kng. trV London, 1912, H Littlehales, The Prymer, do. 
1891-92 , E Burton, Three Primers put forth tn the Reign of 
Henry VII , Oxford, 1834 , E Hoskins, Iloree Beatm Mante 
Virginis, London, 1901 ; F Procter and W. H. Frore, A 
Neio Hist of the Book of Common Prayer, do 1914 

R. M. Woolley. 

PRAYER (Egyptian). — Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritual little is known. Among the 
magical formulae, addresses, statements, and adora- 
tions in the daily ritual of the temples there are 
few, if any, words of request ; in one passage, 
when the officiant in the temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ‘ Come unto me, Amen-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw open for me the gates 
of earth,’ etc., the demand seems directed to carry- 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
benalf of the deity rather than the direct beneht 
of any one (cf. A. Moret, Le Rituel du cidte divin, 
journalier en Egypte, Paris, 190ft, p. 81 [several 
prayers in this tr. would be better interpreted as 
direct statements]). The funerary ritual is similar. 


but late copies contain a short pr^er to all the 

f ods for the welfare of the dead (£. Schiaparelli, 
{ Libro del Funerali, Rome, 1885J-90, ii. 108). 
While attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequently on the monuments, 
there seems to be nonb which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can be said ; sunrise and sunset appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of the forms 
of Re,* the sun-god ; the graffiti on temples and 
sacred places belonging chiefly to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were offered in and 
about them. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below) ; this applies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Texts in which 
ritual charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. The texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akhenaton (the enthusiastic mono- 
theist and heretic at the end of the XYIIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
the worshipper turned natural^ to his god for 
protection, help, and comfort. This spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and prayers, was 
never lost, though formalism and magic reasserted 
their sway with greater stiength than ever in 
the lives and writings of the ultra-religious Egyp- 
tians. 

The funerary formula , — A form of prayer for 
the comfort of the dead, beginning with an obscure 
phrase, ' Grace that the kmg grants, grace that 
I Anubis (or other gods) grants,’ is seen everywhere 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and continues 
almost to the end of paganism. In the Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as prescribed on the great tombs, usually 
for a good burial after a good old age, for food, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, and ‘ to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel,’ etc., 
is addressed to the funerary gods ; later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste. 
Tombstones request the passer-by to repeat it, 
adjuring him by his love of life, hatred ot death, 
and devotion to his local god, and by his desire to 
bequeath his office to his children, and remind him 
that it will oost him no more than a little 
breath. 

Salutations . — In 'speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royalty or a 
superior it was proper to add, ‘ (May he continue) 
living prosperous and in health ’ Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, ‘ May your hearing (of this) 
be fortunate.’ In the New Kingdom a letter 
addiessed to a king begins with jprayeis for his 
prosperity and long life (Griffith, Hieratic Papyri 
from KahUn and Gurob, London, 1898, pp. 67 tt. 
and 91). In later times a petition or lefter to a 
OTeat man commences, ‘M!ay Ammon cause his 
life to be long.’ 

In early times to ‘lift up the voice’ (probably 
wanton shouting) in the tomb chapel was con- 
sidered a gross offence, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn silence during the 
greater part of tne day ; hence religion tended to 
be associated with silence. On the vivid realiza- 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationship 
between the individual worshipper, however 
humble, and his protecting deity, we find insis- 
tence laid upon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

"Thoth is aa a sweet well to him who thirsts In the desert, 
closed to him who finds utteranoe, open to him who is silent ' 
{Papyrus Sallier, i. 8, 5-7); ‘Be not of many words, for in 
silence thou shalt gain good. ... As for the precinct of God, 


his abomination is ciyfaig out ; prar thou with a desiring heart 
whose every word is faiaden, and he will supply thy need and 
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hear thy speech and receive thy offermc ’ (JUaximet d'Att 
1-4 ; see J H Breasted, Development of Ruigum and Thmlahi 
\n Aneieivt Egypt, New York, 1912, p 865) 

At the same period models of human ears and 
stelee sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, ‘who 
heard the prayer of the traveller afar ott ’ ; and in 
a group of little shrines m the neciopolis of Thebes 
votive stelm were set up in honour of various 
deities, recording the plagues inflicted «n the 
sinner and their goodness to the repentant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess ‘is a hon, she smiteth as a fleroe lion siniteth 
ai)d pursueth him that ireHpasseth against her I onod to my 
mistress and found that she came to me with sweet breath. 
She was gracious to me after she had caused me to see her 
hand She turned again to me In favour, she let me forget the 
sickness that was on me,’ etc (Erman, ‘ Denkstcine aus der 
thebauischen Graberstadt,' In SBA W, 1011, p. lOSC). 

LiTKiiATCRK, — An elaborate examination of the funerary 
formula by Gardiner, who explains it as a statement rather 
than a prajer, is printed in N. de G. Davies and A. H. 
Gardiner, The Tomb cf AmenemfiSt, London, 1015, p. 70flf. 
Hymns and pr^ers prefixed to the Book of the Dead are tr. by 
E. A. Wallis Budge in vanousedd. of that text 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PRAYER (Finns and Lappa). — i. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps. — The ancient Finns and Lappa attri- 
buted to every natural object a living spirit. The 
Lapps sometimes called these spiiits ‘men’; 
water-spirits, eg,, were known as cacce-olniak, 
‘water-men.’ Indeed the relations between men 
and spirits were at first, as Castrdn has pointed 
out,^ Uke those between men and men. As a man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his assistance 
rather than a stranger, so the ancient Finns and 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like those of 
well-known trees and streams, rathei than to 
remote beings, like t-ky-spirits, whom tljey did 
not know and could not e.xpect to contiol. I>ut 
spirits came to be thought of os free, personal 
beings, able to move about and occasionally visible, 
whose existence was not entiiely dependent upon 
the objects of which they weie the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of one object might 
guard also other objects. In the course of tune 
(befo e A.D. 600) they were named Imltxat (Finnish) 
or haldek (Lappish), a Scandinavian word meaning 
‘rulers’ or ‘guardians.’ The most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of the dead. So 
awe-inspiring were the spirits of dead men buried 
in the forest or by the side of lakes and rivers, 
and_ so much more full of power than any other 
spirits of land or water, that they were credited 
w ith the guardianship of animals and fish, which 
could not be taken without their permission. 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
ns we are told they did every morning and even- 
ing,* to Leib-olmai, ‘ alder-tree-man,’ the spirit to 
which tliey prayed was a forest-god, who was prob- 
ably, like Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelary spirit of the bear, the most 
powerful animal that they knew. Again, when 
they prayed, as they did constantly,* to ‘water- 
men’ to aid their fashing, they were addressing 
themselves to local spirits of the dead who guarde«l 
different fishing-places. Moreover, the spirits of 
the dead were thought to be still in very close i 
relationship with the living, whom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour was in 
every respect of the utmost importance. There j 
were several methods by which they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) leincai- 
nation, (3) shamanism, and (4) the use of special J 
means and instruments. ^ 

> M. Alexander Outran, Vorletungen liber dte finniteh* 
Mythologxe, ed. A. Schie/ner, Petrograd, 1863, p. 105. 

^K. Leem, De Lappombue Ftnmarehtte eorumque hngtut, 
vita et rehgunu, Oopenhagren, 1767, pp. 412 f., 417, Eng tr. m 
J. Pinkerton’s Yoyaget and Travels, Ijondon, 1808, i. 4681. 

*Ib. 


(1) Among the ancient Finns spirits were located 
in pillars of stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
peculiar appeal ance, and in pebbles, twigs, or rude 
images.* All the Finnish tribes seem to have 
possessed as household gods loose stones or faggots, 
images, or dolls, which almost certainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.* The Lapps too 
worshipped idols of stone or wood called sometimes 
by the Scandinavian name storjunkare, ‘great 
governors,’ sometimes settas, sometimes pa&se- 
gedge, ‘ holy stones. ’ * Every Lapp family and clan 
had their storjunkare standiug near their settle- 
ment, and private persons sometimes had one or 
more of their own. Prayers were offered to these 
idols witli both communal and private oblations.* 

The Lapp Fjellner described to von Duben a ooinrnunal 
sacriflee of which he had been an ej o-witness, where tiie wor- 
shippers knelt down and prayed after a Baonllcial meal ^ A 
man, before going to hunt or fish, kissed his snta three times, 
and promised it some of his prey « A Lapp told Fellman that 
bis seita helped him as long as he kept it in a good humour t 
If $e%tas did not help, they were often whipped or abandoned 8 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also be embo<hed in 
the peison of a living man. They then became 
his guardians, and he could make a bargain with 
them that they should help him whenever he 
called upon them. According to the Lappish 
gatao-doctrine, ancestors came to life again in 
persons named after them ; by obtaining the 

1 names of several ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
I several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Both Finns and Lapps at one tmie made use 
of intermediaries between themselves and spirits. 
These were the shamans (Finnish noitas, Lappish 
noaides), men who, owing to their exceptional 
nature and training, could communicate with the 
spirits of the dead, and through them learn the 
wishes of remote gods. The Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Num to ask his 
will.* Various Furnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, and Esthonian and Kaielian 
shamans are sometimes described as ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined throngh their magic drums, 
but they retained the primitive mysteries of 
shamanism , for, when tlieir divination failed, 
as often happened, it was still necessaiy foi the 

! noaide to make a journey to the world of the dead, 

I to appi'ase the spirits or to obtain their help. 

(4) Distant spirits, like those of the dead, could 
not hear men^s feeble voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones could not reach them, they might 
pet haps hear strange shouts, mysterious whispeis, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means were 
used by the I^apps to attract the spirits’ attention : 
(a) juoigen, incantation, and (6) myran, magic 
action, especially magic drumming. 

(a) Juotgen.—TMH was a sacred chant, * the tenor of which no 
Lapp has ever been w illing to confess ’ i® It was taught to every 
Lapp boy, ' so that the boy, before he could speak distinctly, 
had mastered the elements of this rude meIod> , or rather, if it 
pleases better, this howling ' u Acerbi desenb^ it as the most 


1 C E. Lencqvist, De mperstitwne veterum Fentumtm, Abo. 
1782, p la 

» J Aliercromby, The Pre- and Proto-historte Finns, London, 
1898, i. 167, 179. 

> P Hogstrom, Beskn/nmg qfver de til Sveriges krona 
lydande Lappmarker, Stockholm, n d, [1746-47], p. 181 ; O von 
Duben, Owl Lappland och Lappame, Stockholm, 1873, p 236 , 
Leem, p. 457 Hogstrom (p 193) calls these idols saivos 
Their connexion with the saieo-cult, or worship of the dead, 
WM first established by Castr^n, p. 207 fit. 

* It should be stated that women were rigidly excluded from 
this worship. They paid their devotions apart to certain birth- 
goddesses. 

* Von Duben, p. 268. 

* J. Qvintad and G. Sandberg, Lappiske svetUyr og/olkesagn, 

Christiania. 1887, p. 112. . 

1 Von Duben, jp. 287. 

« O, Donner. Lteder der happen, Helsingfors, 1876, p 28t 
L ^***‘*^°' /orskingar, Helsingfors, 1862, 

Trondhjem MS, ap J. A. Friis, Lappish Mythologi eventyr 
og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871, p. 24. • 

D I.Aem, p. 484. 
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hideous kind of yelling; l In E. Lindahl and J OhrhtiR’s 
Lexicon Lapponicum (ytockholm, 1780, p 06) jmiket is defined 
as ‘ Lapponuin more canere, tremulo cantu ciinere * The words 
of such Incantations are not known Fjellner said that some 
prayers were presented in a whisper with words not used in 
ordinary speech • The omission of one woid would render the 
chant ineffective, and might cause a shaman’s death * 

(l») Mymn —When the help of spirits was sought on import- 
ant occasions, several nuataea went into a hut set apart for 
the purpose, and there Hhanianized ‘ per to juoigen et niyran,' 
* e i)v incantations mixed with inagio action and especially 
drumming » Although tlie magic drum was adapted by the 
Lapps nml others to dn inatioii, its original object was to attract 
the attention of the spirits of the deiid who lived underground 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who were thereby summoned to 
place themselves inside the dium and help the shaman. 

The karnlante of the Ijapp noaidea resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best accessible account is thit 
translated from Mikhailov skii in xxiv 146f0 Ihe juou/en 

w'lnch accompanied it was of great importance, and, if the on- 
lookers oeas^ singing during the noavic'a trance, he could 
never come to life again 7 Nevertheless, the mam feature of 
the performan(.e was coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage 

2. Finns of Finland.— It seems certain that the 
Finns of Finland, hko other members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used shamanistic methods 
of coeicing spirits siiniitu to those of the Lapps 
But they soon left the Lapps far behind, paitly 
because they came under Cliristian influences some 
jientunes eailier, but chiefly because their higher 
intellif^ence led them even oefoie that time to as- 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours 
The Finns must have reformed their old religion 
long before the 12th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to them. There is evidence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Lbnnrot’s conijulation, the Kalevala^ (q v ), which, 
though very largely medifleval, is not entirely so, 
and ledects much of the old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of pnmitive 
shamanism. “ The heioes of Finnish jioetry aio 
magicians, but they do not pel form any shaman- 
istio m tioTis Their mngic is earned out by tlie 
utterance of Moid-chartiis For instance, the 
nvalry between Finni-sh and Lapp wizards which 
is expressed in the stiife of Vainttmoinen and 
Joukahainen in Kalei'/ila, vi., is a contest not in 
hamlanxe but in the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by iliabdomancy “ or by the sieve.’* 
The magic dium lias been forgotten and is never 
mentioned The rude incantations whicli accom- 
panied the shaman’s performances have given place 
to those magic songs which are so prominent in 
FTnnish poetiy. Of the large nunibei of such songs 
published by Lbnnrot in 1880 under the title Loit 
mrunoja^* moat seem to be latei than the 12th 
1 J Acerbi, Travels thiough Sweden, Finland, Lapland to N. 
Cape, London, 1802, 11 311 

a Donner, p 28 , Acerbi (il. 811) quotes a fragment of a wolf- 
charm 

3 Von Duben, p 2(50 

*JAI xxlv. [1894] 146, cf Kalevala, xvi and xvil., where 
V.ainainoinen goes first to Tuoncla and thou to \ipuiien to 
recover throe magic words which he has forgotten 

0 E J Jcsseri, l)e Finnoruvi Lapponumque Norwegicoiuin 
reltgunie pagana, Copenhagen, 1767, p 60 

8 See also Leem, pp 477-479 

1 J. Scheffer, Lapponta, Frankfort, 1673, p 139 f In the 
Journal de la Soci^td Fin no Ougrienne, viii [Helsingfors, 1‘'90] 
121-123, E N Sttala gives the text of the MS on which Scheffer’s 
account Is based 

8 Ist cd (82 cantos), Helsingfors, 1836, 2nd ed (60 cantos), do. 
1849, Eng. tr. by W F Kirby, m ‘Evorj man’s Library,’ 2 vols , 
London, n d 

9 See D Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the Finns, 
Eng. tr , loindon, 1898, p 263 f. (the progress of Finnish research 
has invalidated some of Comparetti’s work) 

10 Their occasional changes of shape are not necessarily re- 
miniscences of shamanism. 

11 Kalevala, xlix. 75-110 ; Kanteletar*, Helsingfors, 1887, 11 

138, 143; Sxwmsn Kansan Mmnaxsia Loitsurunoja, do 1880, 
p. Ill f ‘ 

10 Lencqvist, p. 91 ; Loitsurunoja, p vii f 
1* The only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
Loitsurunoja, p. 29, where towiAiannia, ‘hand-drum,’ is used as< 
a 8ynon> m of the Laplander. Friis’s vieff (pp 147, 199) that 
satnpo was a magic drum is quite untenable 
14 A' good deal of this material had been used In the Kalevala, 
and some bad been published by earlier collectors ; e g., see 


cent., and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They are cei taiuly popular products, 
and presuppose a revolt against the official sham- 
anism which prevailed generally among Finno- 
Ugrian peoples.’ As a ^-esult of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves the powei 
of approaching spirits which had been restricted 
to an initiated class. Personal supplications, and 
woid-<;harms which were always benevolent and 
mIucIi were gatheied mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded tlie 
crude mimetic actions and unintelligible incanta- 
tions by which tlie official wizard tried to enfoice 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus the prayers 
and spells of the Finlanders were not, like the 
Accadian formula* to which Lenormant compaied 
them,* priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp juoigen and my ran, meie 
I mechanical acts of soicery, but they weie aids to 
popular religion belonging generally to medimval 
and comparatively modern times, wlien a man had 
learnt to approach the spirit world on his own 
account either with spells or with genumo piaycis 

Lonnrot’s collection comprises, besides general formula) of 
magic, a largo number of exorcisms, wliich are borrowed 
mainly from Scandinavia, and include some well-known and 
widc-aproad charms, such as the Merseburger Oebot 3 It also 
contains ‘origins,’ or ‘births’ (synty),* songs which describe 
fantastically, and often in a derisive manner, the genesis of 
annuals, diseases, and other things, the aim of the singer being, 
apparently, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
indiioe It to act as lie wishes The remaining 73 songs are 
called ‘pra>ers,' most of them having several variants, some as 
many as 30 They are addressed indifferently to old Wnnish 
gods and spirits, such as Ukko, Hiisi, Tapio, Ahti, etc , and to 
various objects of Christian worship, the most popular of 
whom 18 the Virgin Mary. She is adiiressed sometimes by her 
own name, but often by beautiful hlnnish epithets such aa 
Suvotar, ‘daughter of summer,’ Ktolatkr, ‘daughter of the 
south wind,’ J.uonnotar, ‘daughter of creation,’ Kivutar, 
‘daughter of pain ’ A large proportion are hunters' ana 
fishers’ prayers Most of these seem comparatively modern, 
and so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegotation-spirlt known as Sainptta Pellervomen, 
which were sung at the spring sowing festivals of ‘ Ukko’s Cup ’ 
and ‘Ukko’s Chests,’ vestiges of which have been noted In 
recent vears These sowing charms may be read, woven to- 
gether by IA)nnrot, in Kalevala, ii o 

'I'ho ‘prayers’ geneially bear out Lencqvist’s 
leuiark that the Finns pi ay only for material 
benefits.® Nevertheless, tliey leveal the kind and 
simple heart of the Finn, his warm love of nature, 
and his peculiar but genuine gift of poetic imagiua- 
tiou. Wo may quote a short ‘'ailorb prayer 
Ilo lintu Uinahnien, 

‘ O bird of joy, bird of the air, 

Fly whither I coinmaud. 

Fly to the infinite East, 

Flj to the chambers of the iiiormiig Suu I 
Puff out your cheeks. 

And blow a favouring gale , 

That I may have a fair wind, 

And may freely pass 
Ov er the wide waters, 

Across the far-spread sea ’ 

Litbraturk —Most of this is indicated m the notes , other 
critical literature is published in Finnish 

Charles J. Billson. 

PRAYER (Greek).—!. Expressions used to 
denote prayer. — TJie normal expres-sion m Gieek 
for ‘piayer’ is lor ‘to pray,’ with 

H O Porthan, De Poesi Fennica, Abo, 1706-78 ; Lencqvist, op 
cit , C Uanander, Mythologia Fenmca, Abo, 1789 , and esp 
D H. U von Schroter, Finnxsche Kunen, Upsala, 1819. 

1 See Aliercromby, ii 46. 

0 F Lenormant, Chaldean Magie, Eng. tr., London, 1877, cb. 
xvl. f 

8 LoUaurunoja, p 76 f 

* There are 83 ‘ origins ’ (including variants), over 60 of which 
may be read in tlie Kalevala ; see FL vi [1896] 346. 

6 Of the ‘ Planting of the Barley ’ (Loitsurunoja, p. 296) L L 
l« Due wrote : * Les vieux Finnois prononcent encore auiour- 
d'hui cette invocation en ensemenqant leurs champs ’(Le kale- 
vala Iraduit, Paris, 1879, p 17, note). Comparetti (p 188) iden- 
tified Sampsa with the BiDlical Samson, but his name has since 
been explained as that of a kind of grass which springs up as 
soon as the enow melts. The songs of Sampsa show Influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. 

6 Lencqvist, p. 64 i Loitsurunoja, p. 267 
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compounds irpo<reiJxfO'^o‘j ^iret/xeo'^at. Another word, 
usecl chielly by the poets, is XtriJ, or rather Xiral, 
with its corresponding veib \l<rffeadai. 

In Homer the regular verb of pra\ er Mdroased by men to the 

ofls 18 eC^oyaoi Only in one passage (ll ix, 601) does he use 

laaonai in this way. On the olhci hand, Homer hoB tvx^ (in 
plnr ) only in Od x. 62fl , Air>i(in plur ) m Od xi. 84, Jl. ix. 602 
Although, natuially enough, those expressions 
tend to got confused, it seems to the pre.sent writer 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Euxo^at coiresponds very closely xo the 
Latin rovco in its douhle sense of ‘vow ’ and ‘ wish ’ 
and hence is the legular word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, Xiral 
are not piopeily prayeis for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for forgiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use of the 
conesponding Latin verb htare, wiiich is not ‘ to 
play,’ but ‘ to propitiate.’ 

Thus, to t.ake flr«t Od. xl 84 f (the passage occurs In the 
Nekyin) Odysseus digs a trench Into which he pours offerings 
to all the dead He then vows to perform certain sacnftcta to 
them on hU return to Ithaca Then the passage proceeds • 
Toi/s fi’ irrft tvxo)\fjtri Kirfjtri T», iOufO. viKpSiv, (AA(ird/uii)i', whore 
one uriav suppose that euxwAou refers to his vows, Xirat to his 
entreaties or propitiatory prajer 

Turn now to Jl ix 41Kiff , winch Leaf translates thu» There- 
fore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit , neither besooineth it tht e to 
have a ruthless heart Na\, even the very gods can bend 
((rrotirroi SJ rt xai Otol aiiroi), and theirs withal IS loftier majesty 
and honour and might Their hearts by incense ($v«e<r<ri), and 
reverent vows (etixwAn* ayavfai) and dunk offering (Aoip/j) 
and burnt offering (kviitj]) men turn with prajer (Ai<ro-(5/a«eoi), 
so oft as any transgresseth and doeth sm Moreover, Vraj ers 
of jienitenoe (Airag are daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of ej cs askancp, that have llieir task withal to go 
In the steps of Sin CXrrj) For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 
wherefoie she faroutruiincth all Prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall (fiXanTova-' av$pu)irovt), and 
Prayers follow to heal the narm (at 6 ’ i^aKeovrai 6 ir»V<r<u) Now 
whosoever reverenceth Zeus’s daughters when thev diaw near, 
him they greatlj bless and hear his petitions, but when one 
dciiieth them and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
piajerunto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin mav come upon 
BUf h an one, that he may fall and pay ( he price Naj , Achilles, 
look thou too that theie attend upon the daughters of Zeus the 
reverence that bendeth the heart of all men tiiat bo right 
minded For if Atreides brought thee not gifts and foretold 
thee not more hereafter, but were ever furiously wroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside thmo anger 
but now he both oflereth thee forthwith many gilts, and 
pron- jcth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
thee . dishonour not thou their petition.’ 

An examination of Greek literature confirms thi.s 
view of Xiral. 

Hesiod has neither Xiral nor X(<r<rop.ai, and only one case of 
Xiravevat (Theog 409)— of the prayer of Rhea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus On the other hand, 
fvxai occurs (lb. 419) of prover to Hecate and (frag 246f in a 
pioverblal line, ipya vluv, fiovXai Si /xivtay, ruxal Si ytpovruiv 
Euxopoi occurs in Thmg 441, Wnika and Days, 465, 738, and 
frag 81 ; eux^Ai} in Sc 08. Theognis has neither Xual nor 
Xiaaofiai, but he has «vxi\ (S41) and tvxo/ncu (13, 129, 171, 1141, 
1161) In the group of early lyric poets — Archilochus, Simon 
ides, Miiiinermus, Solon, Tyrtaous— there is no case of either 
Aitov or Xltra-Ofiai, while tivopai occurs in Simon, frags 7, 84, 
and Solon, frag 6. In Pindar Xiaropai has become uracticnlly 
the same thing as cvxojiai (Pyth i. 71, 01 xli 1, item in 1, 
frag 90, Pyth iv. 207), and in Isth v. (vi.) 45 is coniliincd with 
«i<X<*‘S virb 6f<rntriaif Xiaroixai. But Xiral occurs only 
twice Ol. 11 88, where Thetis Zijeos Jrrop Xiralt ttreiir*, and got 
Achilles conveyed to the Islands of the Blest, and Ol vhi 8. 

hat appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice • Ol vi 78, 
Aitov ffvtriai (sacrifices Of propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt in his character of i^uxoiro/airos— the right use of Xiral) and 
Pyth Iv 217, Avtov irraoiSal (propitiatory incantations— again 
the normal use of Xiral) In frag 21, Xirijy 'Hw, it w, as tlio 
scholiast says^TvocTOvov In Bacchyhdes Avoo-ogo* occurs in 
V 100, where it Is definitely of pravers to appease the anger of 
Artemis— a clithonian deity— and in x. 69, where it is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal bj mortals to mortals He has 
no example of Xiral. 

When we turn to the dramatists, we And that iEschjlus has 
Xircroixai once only (Suppl. 748), m an appeal by a mortal to a 
mortal , Xiral he has In Prom 1009, Sept 143, 173, 214, 320, 626, 
620, Pers 499, Ag. 228, 396, Etim. 362, Suppl 178, 378, 621 
An examination of these passages coiiflrms our general viev^ 
ECxo^a* *hd evxav occur in iEscliylus very frequently, and are 
ills normal expressions for ‘ pray ' and ‘ prayer ’ The usage of 
Sophocles Is quite in accordance with our position He has 
evxav in Old Tyr 239, El 636, »vxi 771, and *v\oiir% 

frequently. AvVvojvav as a general term for entreaty occurs some 
seven or eight times , Avrav occurs in Ph 60, 496, Qid Col 48.5, 
1016, 1311, 1654, El 137, Ant. 1006— all normal uses In Aristo- 


phanes «vxa( occurs three times, tvxi? twice, evxoftav twenty 
tunes, svx&iAij once , he has no case of Avrav ; Avvoo/iav occurs 
in Pax, .382, addressed to Hermes, Xlropai is coupled with 
tvyai in Th 313; InTA 1040 Avro/iav is definitely ‘supplicating ’ 

Of prose authors Herodotus has tvYopai and «vxo»A>), no i ase 
apparently of Xurropai, but Avtov (i 106) of propitiatory praj er 
TTiucydides has no example of Atcrvojjuu or Avtov, nor do the 
words occur in any of the orators 

Eixai, then, is the normal Greek word for prayer ; 
XtTttf are in the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer; irpoffeiLixofiai is normally ‘thanksgiving’ 
(e g , Aii.stopb Plut. 841, 958, Ran. 891, Pax, oGU), 
though also used {e.g., Plato, Cnt. 106 A) as prac- 
tically equivalent to e6xop.ai. 

Other expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘pray’ are 
dipt] (apd) and dpiopai 

Tliere is no clear distinction in Homer between apdopai (oc- 
cuiring some 39 times) and tvxopiu, with which, indeed, it is 
frequently expressly equated, as, e o , // v. 114, 121, x 296 f ; 
and the same is true of ap^ (ocv iirring six times) — e g , 11 xv 
377, svxofvevoc followed by apatav (378) The (act is that 

* prayer’ and ‘curse ’ are essentially undifferentiated Thus it 
happens that Althsoa’s prajer (II ix 66611 ) is a prajer (or 
death to her son Meleager, and is therefore a ‘ curse,’ just os it 
happens that opijo-Tr’ ’Epivvt (Od ii. 135) is a summoning of 
the Ermv es to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse The 
notion that it could mean ‘ curse the Erinyes ’ is utterly w rong, 
being consonant neither with the Homeric use of opoopoi nor 
with Greek syntax. It Is noticeable that Homer has apT/njp- 

• priest ’ (It i 11, 04, V 78) In Hesiod apoo/xov does not cka ur 
and opov in the one example of it (Works and Days, 726) = 

‘ prayers ’ Pindar has opov once only (never apaopai) in Isih v. 
(VI ) 43, where lt= ‘ prayers ’ But in the dramatists ‘ curse’ is 
the normal, or even the invariable, sense of apd (apal)—e g , 
iEsch Sept 70, 695, 833, 894, ir)4, Eum 417, Ch. 406, 693 ; 
Sophocles. CEd Tyr 206, 744, 820. (Kd Col 162, 966, 1877, 
1386, A n( 423, etc So opdo/aov is ‘i^rse’ in ^Esch Prom 912, 
Sept 633 (the only examples), Soph IP.d Tyr 261, 1201, etc 
Yet Sophocles has the veil) in the sense of ‘pray’ three tunes 
(A) 604, Qid. CoL 1447, Tr 48) In later Greek the sense of 
‘curse ’ prevails completely 

2 . Attitude m prayer. — Tlie most striking char- 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is dii ectness 
of address. The ■worshipper endeavours to lye, so 
far as pos-iible, literally in touch with lus god. 

Thus, in Pindar, Ol vi 68, w hen lamus praj ed to Poseidon, 
‘he went down into the midst of Alpheus [Poseidon being a 
river-god as welt as a sea-god] and called on wide-ruling Posei- 
don his grandsirc and ho stood beneath the heavens, and 
It was night ’ So, in Ol i 71, Pclops ‘ came and stood on the 
margin of the grey sea, alone in the darkness of the night and 
called on the deep-voioul Iiordof the Trident ’ So, too, in Horn. 
II I .348-351, • A( hilks wept and sat down apart . on the 
beach of the grev sea, gating over the boundless deep he 
stretx lied forth lus hands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,’ i « to Thetis, a sea-deity 

Typically, when Zeus oi any other of tlie Olym- 
pians was invokoil, the worshipper turned his face 
to the heavens {e.g., Horn. II. iii. 364 f. • ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wide lieaven : 
“Father Zeus,”’ etc ), the hands uplifted palms 
upw'ards (x^ipes virrlai [Phdostr. Imng 341 ; I’lu- 
taich, Compar. PhUopoem. et Txt. 2 toO Tlrov ras 
Xripar el? rdv ovpavbv vwria? dyarelvovro?, ioTuiro? xal 
irpo<revx°P^>'<^^] J ^‘f- tfi® inanus .supince of the Roman 
Player [Ver^. yPn iii. 176, Ovid, Met. vni. 681 ; 
llor. Carm iii. 23. 1]). Of the veiled head (caput 
vclatum) ot the Roman woislapper (Verg. JEn. in. 
545; Cic. de Nat. Dear. it. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 
trace in Gteek, nor of the tuining to the right 
(east) BO tyincal of Roman prayer (Pliny, HN xi. 
45, 251 ; Pint Mnrcell. 8 ; Plaut. Cure. i. 69 ; Val. 
Place, via. ‘246 ; Sueton. Vxtell. 2 ; Stat. Thch vi. 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration was regarded as 
OnentAl and un-Greek. Normally th^e Greek 
piayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 
bas-ieliof from the Asklepieion shows Asklepios 
standing upright and a woman on her knees before 
him, touching his Ipdriov with her right hand 
(REG xxix. [1916] 131, p. 78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the worsliipper 
stretched his hands towards the sea (Horn it. i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
(Od. ix. 527), raises his hands to the starry heaven. 
In prayer to^nver nymphs the worshipper fixed 
his eyes on the water (Hesiod, IFor/^s atul Days, 
737 L). Achilles in Troad, addressing lus, home 
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riverSpercheioB, looksover the8ea(/^. xxiu. 143 f.). 
In prayer to a chtlionian deity the hands were held 
downwards or placed on the ground . 

‘ Con»e now swoftr to me by the inviolable water of Styx, and 
with one of thy hands grasp the fertile earth, and with the 
otticr the shining sen, that all may be witnesses to us, even all 
the gods below that are with Krono8,'«to. (Horn II. xiv. 271 O ; 
ct. Bacobyl. v. 42, vil, 41). 

^metimes, to reinforce his prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper would beat the ground with 
his hands : 

Altbffia, ‘grieved for her brethren’s death, prayed instantly 
to the gods, and with her hands she beat upon the fertile earth, 
calling on Hades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her knees and made her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death , and Ermnys that walketh In darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Erehos* 
(Mom II. ix. &S6 B ). ‘ fiStruightway the ox eyed lady Hera 
prayed, striking the earth witli the flat of her hand, and spake 
“■ylng, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and ye gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth In 
great Tartaros " * (Horn Hymn Apoll 3.12 f ) ‘So spake she 
and lashed the earth with her stout hand , and earth, giver of 
Itvollhood, was stirred, and Hera, beholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deemed that her prayer would bo (ulfllled ' (t6 
84011), of. Pans viii 15 8 ‘1 know too that on the most 

important affairs most of the Pheneatlans swear by the Petromo. 
There is a round cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Oidaria : this mask the pnest puts on his face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Underground Folks with rods— I 
imagine, in conformity with some Iwcnd.* On Theocritus, vil 
100, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian boys not smite thee oii sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,' the Bchol remarks MovvanSc 
^Tfcnv iopr^v tlvai iy fj ot walSn rhy Hava cKiWait 

/SoAAovjri* ytVvTot Si rovro Sray oi vopi/yot Aeirrbv itptlov 9v<Tia<n 
ya'i pij iKoi/ev roti Mio^i fiimuarly, in Colluthus, Rapf of 
Helen, 40 IT , Strife, who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, ' rose often from her atony seat and again 
sat down . and with her hand she smote the broad bosom ot 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fain have burst the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused the Titans from I heir 
pita beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
^‘us who rules on high ’ 

3. The utterance of prayer,— Normally prayer 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. The 
same was the case amon<' the Jews, as is well 
illustrated by the prayer or Hannah (1 S 1^*) : 

* And it came to pass, as she continue<i praying before the Lord, 
that Ell marked her month Now Hannah, she spoke in her 
heart (naV'Vv maiD , LXX, ikaXti iv rjj xapSiif avrfit) , only her 
lltw moveil, but her voice was not heard : therefore £11 thought 
she had been drunken.’ 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of Greek literatui e : 

Horn II 1. 460, ill 276 p.tyA\' €vx«to, ’prayed loudly’; so 
plya rvfaro In Od xvii 239. Prayer is overheard (II xix 256 f , 
Od, x \ II 248 ; Xen Sympoi. iv. 66 ; xai irpyrify iytt trov ^kovov 
• vxofxc'vou npbt TOW S»ow) 

The loudness of the voice increaseil with the fervom 
of the prayer. It may rise to a /3cn^, or loud cry ; 

iyii Si $eobt crt/Swcro/itat aiiy iSyrat (Horn Od i. 378, ii. 143), 
precisely as, in a moment of groat peril, Nestor Boaa-* walSa 
hy (Pind PytA. vl 86) 

Similarly, among the Romans, the mother prays 
more loudly for l^uty in the case of her daugnters 
than m the case of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
X. 289 f. : 

‘ Fomiam optat modloo pueris, maiore puellis 
Murmurc, cum Veneris fanum videtanxia mater.’ 

When prayer is not uttered or is uttered in a low 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

(a) In Horn. II. vii. 194 ff., the motive is ap- 
parently the fear that the knowledge of the prayer 
might enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact ‘ give useful 
information to the enemy.’ 

Ajax is about to fight with Hector in single combat, and h« 
asks the Greeks, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeus ' in silence by yourselves that the Trojans mav not know, 
nr even openly, since we fear no one ’ (ffiyjf <4' v>t<iwv, tva pif 
rpwit y» irvfitsvTo*, I i^i Kai aptf>aSiJiy, iwil ov rtya SilSipty ipirm)- 

(b) External circumstances might make a spoken 
jirayer impossible. 

Thus Gdysaeua, swimming for hl« life, ‘ prayed in his heart' 
i<"$oTo hv Kari $vp6v)(Od. v. 444) , and this may be the motive 
nf II xxiii, 7fl9, where Odysseus in the crisis of the footrace 
}>rared to grey-eyed Athene in his heart.’ 


(c) Again, the motive might be a natural desire 
for privacy — a desire, as we say, to be alone with 
God. 

Thus, in Od. xii. 838fl., Odysseus says : 'Then I went away 
through the island that I might pny to the gods, if haply some 
one should show me the way to go And when on my way 
through the Island I had avoided my comrades, I washed my 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympos.' 8o Find. 01. 1. 71 f.: Pelops ‘went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness' (otov iv op<>v<r) to 
pray to Poseidon. So ‘ going apart' (dxavevSs Kuiv) is said of 
one wholprays (11. 1. 85, Od. li. ^). 

(d) The motive is obvious which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigistlios : 

SevnA n fi S’ ifihf 

TavavTi" tfixrr’, oi ytyiovioKutv Kiyovt (Eur El. 808 f.). 

(e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi- 
I ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thus Find. Pyth. ix. 97 ff , of the successful athlete • ‘ Full 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, O Tolesikrat^, might be her beloved 
husband or her eon' (a^wvot S' wv tK&ora ^(Xrarov vapOwiKoi 
tminy Ij vltv cvxokt', & TtAtcriKpartt, ippty). 

The opiwsite of fUya <pdiyy€<TBa.i is 
‘ whisper,^ and doubtless this explains the cult-title 
of ’ A^poSiri} \(/L6upoi, to whom prayers were whispered 
(cf. Tibull. n. i. 83 ; Catull. Ixiv, 104). 

(f) A leading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Clem Alex. Strom, iv. 26, fi 178) enjoined /actA 
dwvqc evxfTtfat. Seneca, Kp. x. 6, quotes from Athenodorus. 
'Know that you are free from oil desires when }ou reach a 
st^e where you ask nothing from God except what you can ask 
and he goes on to say that ' men now whisper the most 
ineful prayers to the gods , if any one hearkens, they tiecome 
silent, and they tell to God what they do not want man to 
I hear' , cf Ilor. Ep. l 16, 69 f. ; Pers ii 3-76 ; Ma>or, on Juv x, 
289 1. Ct. the ‘ loud voice ’ ot tlie Prayer Book. 

(ff) The prayers or incantations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

So in the OT Is 818 ; « Seek unto them that have familiar 
^irits and unto the wizards, that chi^ and that mutter ’ (1,XX 
^ifriioave rovs iyyaorrpipvOovt ... ot tit rm xoiXi'as (jiMVouaiv) 

4. The relation of the suppliant to his god.— In 
the eailiost times the suppliant compellea his god 
to do hifl will — traces 01 which may be founa in 
the beating of the ground and the flagellation 
of Pan mentioned above, and the smiting of the 
uTox^iii'ioi m Paufl. loc. ctt. 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This bargain- 
theory of prayer may assume different forms. 

(a) If ever I did that for thee, so do thou this for 
mo. 

Thus Horn. IL 1. 86 ff. of the priest Ohrysea : ' Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair locks bare . “ Hear me, lord of the silver how, that 
standest about Ohryse and holy Killa, and rulest Tenedos by 
thy might, O Smintbeus I if ever I built a temple pleasant in thine 
eves, or if I ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs ot bulls or 
of goats, fulfil thou thu my desire." ’ So Od iv. 763 ff , II. xv. 
372 ff, 

(b) If thou do this for me, I will do that for thee. 

A typical example is Horn Od iii. 880 ff , where Nestor prays 

to Athene : ‘ Be gracious, O queen, and give me fair fame — for 
myself and my children and gracious wife , and I in turn wiU 
sacrifice to thee a heifer,' etc. ; ct. II vl. 116. 

One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the advantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Thus 'Theognis, 778 ff. : ‘O Lord Phoebus, thyself didst build 
the High City, doing a favour to Aloathous son ot Pelops ; thy- 
self keep from this city the froward host of the Modes, that 
with Joy the people may send thee glonons hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing in cithara and delectable mirtiu 
in p»an choir and song around thy altar.’ Similarly and stiu 
more frankly, iBscbylus, in Sept 76 f., makes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes : ‘ Be our refuge. And I think I speak 
for our common interest: for a prosperous city honours the 
gods ’ 

« (c) Tlie third type is that which J. Adam (TAe 
Rdiffioua Teachera of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 
46} has compared to our 
* ‘ Ood of our fathers, be the Ood 

Of their succeeding race,* 

t.e., even as thou didst of old, so do also now. 
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Thua Hom. II. i 45011. * * Then Ohryaes lifted up his hands 
and prayed aloud for them ; “ Hearken to me, god of the silver 
bow, . . . even as erst thou didst hear my prayer and didst me 
honour and greatly afflictedst the people of the Dauaans, even 
so now fulfil me this my desire ”• Of. IL i 453fr , v ilhff , x. 
278 S. , Find l$th. ri. 42 f. In if. z. 284 ff. this type is oombined 
with type (f>). • 

(d) There is the type in which man makes no 
bargain, the normal type from the 6th cent. B.C.— 
e. <7., Find. 01. xiv. 6, Pyth. v. 124 ; Jisch. Ag. 946 f. ; 
Soph. GEd. Tyr. 187 1 ; Bemosth. de Cor.S., and 
passtiH. 

It is to be noted that the personal piety of the 
worshipper — eixri^eui . — was considered by the Greeks 
to make liis prayer more likely to be answered. 

^Thus Hom. IL i. 218 : 6t t« Oeotc tiAXa. r* iicKuoy 

avrov, Mf a man obeys the gods, they surely hearken to him/ 
and _Pind. 01, viii. 8 : averoi Si apos xipiv tv<rtfiiav ivSpotv 
Atratt, ' fulfilmaut is granted to the prayers of men for the sake 
of their piety.’ Cf. Xen Mem. 1. 8 . 8 ; Kur. frag. 946. Contrast 
the cose of the wicked man . ‘ No god hoars hts prayers ’ (SCsoh. 
Ag. 387 ; cf Hor. Carm. in. xzui. 17 ; Pers Sat. ii. 78). 

5. The ritual of prayer. — The simplest form of 
prayer is little more than an ejaculation, and is 
typically expressed in Greek by the name of the 
god in the vocative case, followed by an infinitive 
(dependent on some word for ‘give’ or ‘giant’ 
understood) expressing the request. 

Thus Horn. if. vU. 176 IT. ; * So he spake and each marked his 
lot, and they oast them into the heimet of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreua , and the people prayed and lifted up their hands to the 
gods , and thus would one say as he looked unto the wide 
heaven: 

Z«v ova i) Aio-irra. Aa^rti/, ij TvS^ot vtrft', 
y aiirhv PaaiKija iroAuxpvcroto Mu«cijvi)s 1' 

Cf. Herod, v. 105, where Darius, hearing that Sardis had been 
burnt by the Athenians. ‘ called for a bow, and, having received 
one, he put an arrow into it and shot it into the air, with these 
words . * ZeO, «»ry*v4<rfl<u ftoi ‘ASjjvatow ruraaBai, * 

A still shorter form of the ejaculatory prayer is 
the use of the vocative alone — e o., ’Arr^XXaiv diro- 
Tpbvaie (Aristoph. Av. 61, etc.) ; Herondas, vii. 74 : 

re KepBiup Kal cri, KepSlri tleiOoi ; cf. SUCh ex- 
piessions as ‘ Horde,’ * mehercule,’ ‘ medius hdius,’ 
in Latin. The ejaculatory prayer is commended 
by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. 

Tlie more elaliorate ritual will be best explained 
by df 'mite examples 

(a) The account of the Argonauts starting on 
their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece : 

•Now when that goodly crew were come to lolkos, Jason 
mustered them with thanks to each, and the seer Mopsos 
prophesied by omens and by sacred lots, and with good will 
spea the host on board. And when they had hung the anchors 
over the prow, then their chief, taking in his hands a golden 

g oblet, stood upon the stern and called on Zeus whose spear is 
he lightning, and on the tides of waves and winds and the 
nights, and the paths of the sea, to speed them quickly over, 
and for kindly days and the friendly fortune of return And 
from the clouds a favourable voice of thunder pealed in answer ; 
and there came bright lightning flashes bursting through. 

Then the heroes took heart in obedience to the heavenly 
signs , and the seer bade them strike into the water with their 
oars, while he spake to them of happy hopes ; and in their rapid 
hands the rowing sped untiringly ’ (Hnd. Ppth. iv. 188 ff X 
(6) Compare with this the famous passage in 
which Thucydides tells of the start of tlie Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in 416 n.c. : 

‘Now when the ships were manned and everything with 
which they were to pat to sea was on boanl, the signal for 
silence was given by the trumpet and they made the customary 
prayers before putting to sea, not ship by ship but all together, 
led by a hernia throughout all the army, marines and 

generals alike making libation with cups (ciorw^aTa) of gold and 
nlver. And in their prayers loined also the general crowd on 
shore, not only Athenians but any other friendly person who 
was present And when they had sung the p»an and finished 
their libations (wanaviVai/rrs Si koX rcArwcavrct tAs enrovAav) 
they put to sea ' (vL 32X 

(c) Or, again, take what is really a Greek view, 
though it refers to a Carthagmian— the story of 
the conduct of Hamilkar during the battle of' 
Himera : 

‘The following story is related by the Carthaginians with 
gmt probability, that whilst the barbarians were engaged with 
Greeks of Sicily In that battle, whiidi began early In the morning 
and lasted to the twilight of the evening, Amitkar, continuing 
in the camp, saorlfleeo entire viotiins upon a large pile and 


when he saw bis army flying, as he happened to be pouring 
libations 011 the vicUms, he threw bimself into the flames, and 
thus, being burnt up, disappeared ’ (Herod, vii. 167X 

(rf) Precisely the same ritual meets us in the 
account given by Herodotus vii. 64 of the prayer 
of Xerxes as he was about to cross the Hellespont 
for the invasion of Greece : 

‘The rest of the day was spent in disposing all things In order 
to their passage : and on the next day they waited for the sun, 
as they wished to see it rising, and in the meantime burnt all 
sorts of perfumes upon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
mjrtle branches When the sun was risen, Xerxes, pouring a 
libation into the sea out of a golden cup (<rrrtySt$y Ik xpvcrrfijv 
^laSrit it d|v BaXacraav), addressed a prayer to the sun, that he 
might not meet with any ii^cdiment so great as to prevent him 
from subduing Europe.' Then follows a less Greek incident: 
‘ After which be threw the cup Into the Hellespont with a bowl 
of gold and a Persian scimitar. But I cannot determine 
whether he wished by throwing them into the sea to consecrate 
these things to the sun, or whether he repented of baling 
scouiged toe Hellespont (vii. 36), and as a couipensation made 
that gift to it.’ 

The normal ritual of prayer is- (1) the hands 
are washed (if this were omitted, lihation and 
prayer are vain fHes. Works and Days^ 724 ff., 
740 f.; Hom. /L.,vi. 266 ff.]); (2) prayer is made; 
(3) after the prayer comes the saciifice ; (4) la.st of 
all comes the pouring of libations 
•Thus Horn II. 1. 447 ff : ^They set in order for the god the holy 
hecatomb about his well-bullded altar , next washed they their 
hands (xrpvn^avro) and took up the barley corns (owAoxerot) 
Then Chryses lifted up his hands and praitd . . Now when 
they had pra^-ed ana sprinkled the barky corns, first they 
drew liack the victims’ heads and slaughtcreii them and flayed 
them, and out slices from the Uitghs and w^rapped them in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw collops thereon, and the 
old man burnt them on cleft wood and maile libation over them 
of gleaming wine ’ Next they feasted, and then, ‘when tlie> 
hod put from them the desire of meat and diuik, the voung 
men crowned the bowls with wine, and gave each man tus 
portion after the dnnk -offering had been poured into the cups 
80 all day long they worshipped the god wnth music, singing 
the beautiful p»an, the sous of the Acb»ans making music 
to the Archer-god ; and his tieart was glad to hoar ’ 

6. Mode of addressing the deity {MKXycm ). — It 
was a matter of iniDortance that the deity invoked 
should be addressea by his right cult-titles. 

Thus Achilles {IL xvu 238 f.) at Troy invokes Zeus as Z«v ava, 
AioAwvat*, HeAcuryuc^, ttjAASi vai'wr, AuSwvrjt ntStuv Sv 7 X<iM*'Fev 
Apollo is invoked by Chryses 111 /( 1 87 ff as opyopArofot and 
Especially noteworthy is iEsebjIus, A]^ lUOff., where 
we find the curious expression ‘ Zeus whoever he be, if it pleas© 
him so to be called, by that title 1 address him,’ on winch the 
commentators refer to Plato, CratyL 400 D f • * One excellent 
principle which, as sensible men, we should follow that with 
regard to the gods we know nothing, either with regard to 
themselves or the names by which they call theinuelvcs ; lor it 
is evident that they call themselves by their true names The 
second best principle of correctness is, as it is customary in our 

S rayers to pray, that we oursehes call them bv the names and 
ties, whatever they may be, by which thej like to be named 
(oint^s rt KOI bwSBtv xaipovaiv bropa^ofitvoi), since we know no 
more , for that appears to me a riglit custom ’ 'The pbra.se Zrut 
bo-nt hrrlv (cl Eur. Troad. 886 , Here Fur 1263, frag 483 
(MelanippeJ) carries out this principle (imitated Hor. Sat ii 1 1 
20 , Milton, Far Lost, iii. 1-7). In the same way Callim 
Hymn to Zeiu, 4 ‘ How now shall we sing of theeT as Diktaios 
or LvkaiosT’, Hymn to Apollo, 69 ff • ‘ O Apollo, many call thee 
Bocdrumios and many call thee Klarios, . but I call thee 
Karneio 8 ’,cf lA. 47 : * 01 ^^ icat Ndpiov, and Find Pyth ix 60 
‘ Agreiis and Nomlos ana by some called Aristalos * ; cf Eur. 
frog 781 Ilf. 

7. To whom prayer is addressed. — The general 
plirase for offering prayer is ‘pray to the gods’ 
(Oeots eBxfsffat, Balpoaiv ip-fia-atrOai [Horn.]), but the 
particular deity addressed vanes with the situa- 
tion : the wet prays to Apollo or the Muses, the 
hunter to Artemis, the farmer to Demeter, and so 
on. Not an unusual thing is to pray to Zeus and 
the particular god more especially concerned ; c.g , 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 468) bids the farmer 
pray to Zeus and Demeter. A^ain, a god may be 
invoked under a special cult-title in reference to 
the particular boon desired— 6 .^ 7 , , Zedt "Op^pios for 
rain, ZeO* Oflpto* for a favourable wind, and so on ; 
hence the point of the amusing piayer of the 
Achamian larmer as he holds up his tattered 
garment to the light : 

& Z*9Ai6wra KoX KarSwra irarraxv 
iyxrKtvitrcurSai p otor d^Aittirara 

^rlsto^. Aekam. 436 f ) — an excellent example cf the 
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f^artioularly interesting is tlie case of prayers 
n\ade by special classes of people to minor deities 
or senni-divinities, in whom they have a, so to say, 
‘superstitious’ faitli. Thus, e.g,^ the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the ‘ Sainothracian 
gods,' i.e. the Cabeiri or the Dioscuri (Calhin. Ep. 
47 ; Diod. iv. 43 ; Theophrast. Char. !(!xvii. rxxv.]} 

8 . The dead and the chthonian eods.— Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian gods have certain 
special characters in common, which cannot be 
discussed hero. The dvdKXrj<rit, or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustiatod by M'ichylus's Persa and 
Choiphorce. The chthonian gods aie especially 
jxiwors of vengeance. 

In TIoin 11 lit 2781., they are apeclally appealed to aa 
punisheni of perjurj 

(coi ot vrrtvepOt icafi.6vrat 
avBptotrovt rii'v<r0av, orit k' iiriopKoy 6ix6<rcrji 
(the dual indicating' especially, in all seeming, Ztit KaraxSoyiot 
and Peisoiilmiie) It Is to ttieir ministers, the Ennjes, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Od li 136). It is to them 
that people * devote’ enemies by a solemn devoUo (KardStafiot). 
It need only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so fai at least like the prayer that it 
apparently requnes to be spoken (even the Kard- 
SecTfiot was in all probability inscribed to the 
accompaniment of a lecital of its contents). 

Thus in d%s(h Ag 22017. the lips of Iphigerieia are gawed 
to prevent her uttering a curse Similarly, in the Choephorve 
(83 f ) Electni does not know what words to utter as she makes 
an offering at her father’s tomb, but she feels that she can 
hardly do ifc without some prayer spoken , bo do so would be 
Juab like throwing out refuse . 

if <xi'( oTipwr, uia-vtp otiy air<uX«TO 

wartfp, rdS’ tx^fovera, yaworov Xviru', 

CTcixo, KnOdpixaB' m nt iitrrtfi>pai wAKiP 

SLKOvtra T<uxov a<rrp64>ot<riy Ofipaa-iv (S8 ff ) 

9 . The occasions of prayer.— No business of 
importance Mas begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort w’lth- 
out hrsb praying . 

Soa ‘ It would be your business, it seems, to speak next, after 
dulj invoking the gmls ' (xoAeVavTa kotA vrffiov e«ou«) Tvm, ‘ All 
men. .'foi latcs, w ho hav o even a little portion of right feeling, on 
starting upon ari) business, small or great, always call on Ood 
And vve who are about to discuss tlie nature of tiic Universe— 
how it was created or exists uncreate— if we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly c^ll upon gods and goddesses 
and pray that our words may bo ai ceptabie to them and con 
sistcnt with ourselves ' (I’lato, Tim 27 0 , cf. Xen Oio. v. 19 f ) 
Player was made on all solemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ccclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosth. Aristop. 99), etc. , at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, Works and Daps, 338 f ) 

For pra) er at sunrise cf Plato, Symp 220 D, whore Socrates, 
hav ing stood in a trance from one niornlng to the next, prajed 
to the using sun and went homo (<l<miK€i p<xpi «„<*** tyrytro xat 
ijAios ay4<rx*y tifira (fixer’ airitoy Trpo<r*v(apryoi ry ijAiy) 

10 . The content of prayer,— It would not be 
true to say that the Greek prayei was never a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This concejition is more 
a question of language than anything else, and 
vpoffevxeffOai gives inoie nearly what we generally 
include in ‘[irayer’ than tUx^aBai But it is 
undoubtedly tiuo that prayer in general, as we 
find it in the Greek authois, is essentially a peti- 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind— health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 
The special cucuinstancos of the case make it 
absurd to quote Simonides, frag. xxu. 17 11 , as an 
e.vampio of the prayer of a contiite heart. 

The rofineinonts of the i»liilosophers perhaps 
hardly concern us here.^ Socrates enqiliasi/cs the 
efficacy of the prayers (and the curses) of parents 
in Plato, Legg. 931 C. 

He hiiiinelf * prayed to the goda simply that they would give 
him good things, believing that the gods know best what sort 
of things are good As for those who prayed for gold or silver 
or a tyranny or such like, he believ ed tliat was Just as U they 
prayed for gambling or battle or any thing else the issue of 
which la uncertain ’ (.Xen Mem i 3 2) 



Not altogether unlike is Pindar’s 

‘Some pray (or gold and some for limitless land, but mine 
be It with the favour of my townsmen to hide my limlis in 
earth, praising what is wortliy of praise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners ' (Mem viu, 86 ff ). 

In Plato, AlciS. ii. 143 A. Socrates is made to say ; 

‘He seems to have been a wife poet, Aloibiacles, who, seeing. 
08 1 believe, his friends, who were foolish men, praying for and 
doing things which it was mot good for them to do, offered a 
prayer in behalf of them all to this effect. “King /eus, wlmt 
things are good, give us even without asking , but what is cv il, 
keep awiy from us even if we ask them 
Ills prayer in Plato, Pheedr. 279 B, 

‘O dear Pan and other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within (ncoAip yevierSat TnySoOev'), and grant 
that whatever outward possessions I have may be frieii(ll\ to 
that which is within Let mo count the wise man a vvtalihy 
man As tor gold, give me Just so much as none but the 
prudent man could bear or carry,’ 

18 very close m spirit to the prayer of Pindar j'ust 
referied to which commonceh . 

‘ O father Zeus 1 never may such a character be mine, but let 
mo cleave to simple [i.c. honest, true] paths of life, that when 
I die I may leave to my children no evil name ’ 

LiTBRATimit —In addition to general works on Greek religion, 
see L R Parnell, The Evolution of liehgxon, London, 1906 , 
C Ausfeld, be Grcecorum precatxomhus qutxstiones (b’leckelscn, 
Jahrbucher, Stippl xxviii ), Leipzig, 1903 ; C Ziegler, De 
jyrecationum apud Gioecot fortms qmestumes seleetir, Breslau 
Dissert , 1906 , E von Lasaulx, Der Fluck bei den Gneihen 
und Itbmem, Wurzburg, 1843, S Sudliaus, ‘Lautes und leises 
Beten,’ AfiWlx [1900] 186 ff ; L. Radermacher, ‘ Soheltcn und 
Fluchen,’ ARW xl. [1908] 11 ff. A. W. MaIR. 

PRAYER (Iranian), — Zoroastiianism being 
essentially a religion of ritual observance and of 
practical morality, Zoroiustnan prayer is bound to 
l)e dilleient fioni that of religions of a more cultual 
or devotional typo. What we call ‘ prayers ’ in the 
Avc'ita are either meie mvocationa of gods and 
celestial powers — a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yasna—oi con- 
fe.ssions of a more theoretic or dogmatic clmratter, 
as the Ahuna Vaxrya, the Ashem vohu, and other 
formulas. We also hnd — esjiecially in the Gdthas — 
personal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, however, than for help or direct 
salvation. A system of players for the dead is 
included in the ritual, lleq^uests for material 
gifts are far less important in tlie Avesta than, e q., 
in the Vcdic ritual. 

I. Ritual invocation.— The usual form in the 
Yasna is the following, lepeated continually : 

• I announce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and 
the beet . . the most Ann, the wisest I announce and 

complete to Vohu Mono, Asha Vahigta, Khshathra-Vairiya, 
Spenta Annalti . etc . . . Yea, all ye lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, whether with iny will, or without 
intending error, I praise you (now the more) for this ’ (Ys 1 . 1-22). 
Another form (os in Ys. xvii 11 ff.) is . 

‘ We worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda’s son 1 . We 

worship the good and best waters Mazda made . We worship 
the Mftthra-bpeuta . We worship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings . . and all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order ’ 

Most of the verbs used in these texts aie of the 
ritualistic type: nivaedhayemi, hatlkdi ayenn, ‘I 
announce and complete,’ ya«a7»au//?i, ‘ wo worship’ 
(in the sense of performing devotional acts). The 
verb stuye, ‘ I praise,’ in i. 22, means oral praise, as 
known from tlie Sanskrit sf of ra, ‘ hymn ’ ; all these 
terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
tlie religion. 

Sometimes, as in Ys. xviii. 4, the worslupper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

'Grant ni«. Thou maker of the plants and waters, Immor- 
tality, Mazda r , 

but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga- 
tives as a ‘ righteous ’ man {i.e. a Zoroastnan) and 
j offers Mazda his praise in return for salvation : 

‘As to those, Immortality, the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, wiiich Tliou, O Mazda I hast given through 
(holy) deeds, words, and the sacrifloe . . . gifts [shall] be offered 
(by us) in return to Thee, O Ahura ! ’ (Fs. zxxiv. 1) ; 
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and now he begs Mazda to continue to upliold thiH 
order of salvation and to keep hm followers in the 
truth 

‘We pray for Thy Fire, O Ahura ! Btronjf throu^fh Righteous- 
ness, most 8w ift, [most] powerful, to the house with joy receiving 
it, in many wonderful ways ou» help, hut to the hater, O Ma/da 1 
it Is a steadfast harm as if witn weapons Imrled from the 
hands ’(if> 4) 

2 . Petitions for personal enlightenment —Peti- 
tions for mental enlightenment take up*a great 
deal of space in the Gathm ; not a few of the holy 
truths are communicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Ahura 
Mazda or Vohu Mans The whole of Vasna xliv , 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in tins form , 

‘This I ask Thee, O Ahura t toll me aright who, os a skilful 
aitisan, hath made the lights and tho darkness ?' (6), 

Such questions assume the typical chaiacter of 
prayer when the worshipper asks for special in- 
structions neccssaiy for his own personal salvation 

‘ (Come Ye) and show me the worthy aims of our faith, so that 
I maj approacli and fulfil them with (Thj )Good Mind, the offer 
Ing, U Mazda ! of the One like You, or the words of praises 
offered with Righti ouani'sa And gi\ e Yo, as Your offering (of 
grace to me) (ho aluding gifts of Your Immortality and Wel- 
fare l'(l'« xxxiu S). 

In most of the Gdthas the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic hut intelleetualistic waj' As 
the Zoroastnan believer must know — and leceive 
— the tiuth in order to ho saved, Zoroastei, as an 
example to his followers, must pray for his own 
and for their enlightenment. 

3 . Prayer for the dying and dead. — Another 

foim of playing for salvation is seen in the prayeis 
foi tlie dying and the dead who belong to the 
religious community; unbelievers aio excluded 
fiom salvation. Tliese prayeis, which are still 
made among the Parsis aftei tho death of a beloved 
one (see .1 11 Moulton, Eaily Zoroastrianism, 

London, 1913, p. 313, n. 2), tiVQ af rlngdn and 

wds/i (lai urt 111 Avesta. Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness m heaven and 
in the futuie woild, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celehiatod on various occasions, but 
espf oially at the time when tho de^ aie expected 
to visit the earth, and m connexion with funeral 
festivals At these ceremonies the priests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death. 
Slosh (Sraosha), the psychopompos of tho Iranians, 
who canies the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons In this d.angorous task Sraosha 
needs the assistance of the ollerings and piayers of 
the survivors. Yet the ceiemomal act \& an opus 
operatum of meio invocations, no immediate peti- 
tions being made in the ritual. Only the linal 
wolds (of late date) in YaSt Iladhdkat (Ya&t 

XI.) express a diiect request for bliss for the 
deceased : 

‘[Gi\e) unto tliat nmn brightness and glory, . give him 
the bright, all-hap)>y, blissful abode of the holy Ones 1 * ( 1 C xi 
23). 

4 . Prayer for material gifts. — Material gift.s are 

desired and a.sked for in the Avesta as iii other 
leligions, particularly as the general aim of tho 
Zoioastiian religion is tho conservation and renova- 
tion of the rnateiial world. Such petitions occui 
more frequently m the later Avesta than in the 
Gdthas, abstract and solemn chai acter for- 

bids them to descend to personal and piivate 
desires. The earthly bliss that the G'oiAa-singei 
longs for is more the general state of mateiial 
happiness than any single advantage. A typical 
strophe in this respect is Ys. xxxiii 10 • 

‘ All prosperous states in being which have boon enjoyed ill 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which shall be 
known in the future, do Thou grant (me) these in Thy love. 
(Yea), cause (our) bodily and personal life to be blest with salv%. 
tlon ’ 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
far more concerned with concrete and individual 


happiness — e.g., Neriosangh comments 011 this 
stroplie : 

‘Lot them continue to live well, and be prosperous m all 
things, those females who are born thus,’ etc (SDE xxxi. 77, 
n 7). 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 
18 more realistic in tone and is alw'ays seekmg foi 
tho material help of the gods. 

An offering is made to Mithra, Ashi Vanguhl, and the other 
gods of the Yaita lor bringing ‘swiftness to our teams, 
Hticngth to oar own bodies, and that we may watch with full 
success those who hate us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our adversaries’ (petition to Mithra, Ff x 9-1) 

‘ Oye waters, I beseech of you for wealth of many kinds, power, 
and for an offspring self-dependent whom nmltitncles will 
bless’ (to Ardvi Sura Aniihita, Y» Ixv 11) In the Fravardm 
Yaul (xiii ) to the Fravashis such petitions abound , and the 
genu bestow wealth and fertility on their ow'ii kindred, when 
they make offerings to them, saying: ‘ May iny countiy grow 
anti im reuse 1' (8H), offering to them ‘for a dnmiiiion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and for all boons and remedies 
to withstand the evil done by oppressors’ (135) 

The piety of the Zoroastnans was more realibtic 
in tho later Avesta, but not luoie personal or 
devotional tlian in the times of the Gdthas. On 
tho contrary, in these hymns of old we meet with 
stropJics of a very noble tenor, where the prophet 
tells of his Kullenngs and hones and ardently be- 
seeches las Loid and Master for help and consola- 
tion m hiB striving : 

‘How shall I conciliate Thy (grace) O Ixird? . . There 
for© 1 cry to 'rhe© , behold it, Lord I desiring helpful grace for 
ui©, as friend bestows on friend Thee, for mine exhor ttr and 
commander, laving Lord 1 I choose ’ (I'S xlvi 1-3) 

Litkiiaturr. — T here is no general discussion of tho subject , 
for details see the introductions to tho ritualistic Inmns m 
J Darmesteter, Le Xend AveDta,i vols .Pans, ]89‘2-93, esp 
ins general introduction to the FoAUrt K F Geldner, G7.1P 
li 11806-1904] 23, gives a short description of the prayers (? '20) 
The ritualistic hymns aro translated by L H Mills and 
Darmesteter in SHE xxxi. [1867J and xxiii (1K83]. 

E. LbHMANN. 

PRAYER (Jain).— It is extraordinarily diflioult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain .sy.stem. Every Jain is on the defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
IS unwilling to make any admission that might 
.seem to point m that direction. Ajjain, Jainism, 
like eveiy other Indian faith, is so inlluenced by 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so much 
tn)m Hinduism tliat not infrequently orthodox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony with the principles of their religion , 
the dilhculty is further enhanced for the in- 
vestigator by the inexplicable ignoiance which 
prciails among many Jams as to the ai tides ot 
their cieed. The most satisfactory nay, peihaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
snhiect of prayer into various elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, woi- 
bhip, and thanksgiving, and to note under eadi 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con- 
llicting opinions of the Jains. 

I. Petition. — As the Jain sy.stcm is ba.sed on the 
root- idea of pi eviou.sly act] aired kavTua. automati- 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
jiast, present, and future, there 13 no subject which 
could logically be allccted by petition. If a man 
IS strong, happy, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the meiit that he has acquiied in previous 
births; but no petition can piolong his fortunate 
condition. ^ Again, if he is ill, unliappy, and 
poverty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins 111 
a previous existence, and, as long as the accumu- 
lated energy of past bad actions lasts, his lot is 
evil and continues to be so imtil the moment 
airives when the ill-omened energy i.s expemied, 
the mechanism stops, the clock luns down, and the 
man, having woiked out that particular .sentence, 
passes on to endure the good or evil ellects of the 
succeeding kih'ma that he has attracted. But no 
petition can affect the mechanism of kar^xi, no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives -long imprison- 
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ment to it. Tlie Jains therefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for health, wealth, or fame, 
since all are inexoiably fixed by karma. 

Again, not only is there no subject that oould be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 
prayer could be addressed, since the Jains acknow- 
ledge no supreme God, nob knowing Him either as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi- 
cally, of any avail to pray to the deified men 
w'ho have passed to the still land of endless in- 
action ; for they take no more interest in worldly 
aflairs ‘ Of wliat use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha ? ’, saidja Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, ‘he would no moie hear us than would a 
dead animal.’ Consequently, though the Jains 
perhaps lay greater stress on the duty of forinving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and offences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subiecb of petition — forgiveness for sin — is, they 
hold, logically excluded, since there is no one to 
forgive the sin, no one greatei than the mechanism 
of Icarma, no one who has never experienced its 
sway. 

2 . Intercession.— In the same way there is no 
room in the Jain system for intercession. As the 
belief in kat'ma diies up all sympathy for the 
sullering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child-widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adultery committed m a 
previous birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 
for some former, tnoiigh unremombered, crime ; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shoiten their 
penal terra of suffering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, but 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual sin— the sin of 
spiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an an^ished mother in her 
extremity as she watches beside the sick-bed of 
her little child, she is told that she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara mithvCttva,^ under which 
Mould also be included a childless woman’s vow 
that, if a son be born to her, she will offer a cradle 
at some saint’s shnne. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jam 
community of their loyalty to British rule, but it 
is impossible for them logically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham- 
madans and Hindus frequently do ; all that is per- 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fervent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instructed Jains account for the fact 
that some of the members of their community do 
use such phrases as ‘O Lord {Prabhu), give me 
wealth,’ ‘O Lord {Prabhu), forgive me my sin,’ 
by saying that the piayer is aduressed neither to 
a’ supreme God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner oonscionsness, to stir themselves up to 
greater efforts ; others, again, say that such phrases 
are metaphorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given is that they are due to the pervading iiiffu- 
enoe of Hinduism.* 

3 . Adoration.— A Jain said to the writer ; ‘ We 
are not beggars, and wo cannot petition for boons 
like beggais, but by remembering our Tirthankara, 
we can pluck up heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of prayer — adoration — 
is found in the Jam system. A Sth&nakavasi 
(non-idol-worshipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunrise and, losary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great pnnciples of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meaning of his devotion is 
fully explained, one realizes that the act is saluta- 
tion ratner than adoration. The attitude of the 

1 M. Stevensoo, Heart ofJatnitm, p ISl. 

* A CveUmbara Jain friend of the writer keeps Hindu (fods 
in hie honee, that he may address petitiona to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jam friends consulted by the writer have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Napoleon and saluting 
the memory of a great hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with 
the Hindu idea of hhaktx. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the writer that the vital distinction between the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jafn system had no room for bhakti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of 108 beads would salute 
the Five Gieat Ones (Anhanta, Siddha, AchSiya, 
Up&dhyaya, and Sadhu) and the great principles of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austerity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would perform s&mayiica,'^ during 
which, after begging forgiveness for any injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo- 
tions, he would promise to commit no sin for the 
space of forty-eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty- four Thtnankara, saluting each by name 
in a set form of Magadhi words, ana would conclude 
by a salutation to a director (guru) if present ; if 
not, to the north-east corner of the building. 

4 . Confession. — ^This is followed by the con- 
fession of sin, ox padikanmnum, which is an essen- 
tial part of Jain w’orship. The object of this con- 
fession, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sms and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed by the 
director, to perform an austerity, in the hre of 
which it is hoped to burn up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arksen in the minds of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jam prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’ whereas the accepted Guja- 
rftti comment or translation of such w’oids appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such .sm * In tins formal 
confession, however, the worshipper acknowledges 
las sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinned against knowledge in any of the four- 
teen special ways, or against faith in (ive ways, or 
if he nas uttered any of the twenty-hve kinds of 
falsehood, or committed any of the eighteen classes 
of sin, or in any way sinned against the Five Great 
Ones of the Jam faith, being specially careful of 
conise to confess any sin against animal life, the 
taking of which is the most heinous crime to a 
Jam. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to the Five Groat Ones, and this, m 
turn, by another form of confession of the sms of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast m some way 
or other, if only tor an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greatest stress on fasting), and the whole is con- 
cluded by an act of general piaise. A devout Jam 
will repeat these religious exercises (which gener- 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in tlie evening. 
It IS illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronounce an absolution ; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerned with fasting m some 
way or otlier, and the penitent simply goes away 
and performs it to the satisfaction of nis own con- 
science. 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fession of sin night and morning ; it is also incum- 
bent upon him to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every foitnight, even more thoroughly 
at the four-monthly confession, whilst the most 
important of all is the ^eat yeaily confession at 
Samvatsari (see art. Festivals and Fasts 
[Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthankara, and 

* iFor further details see Stevenson, Heart qf Jainitm, p. 

266®. -v -I I- 

*Cf. Sdmdyak (In Mftffadhi, with Oujarita tr.), p 11 : ‘May 
what I have done anrong oe without fruit to my jlva.' 
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tells his beads, again making salutation to the 
Five Great Ones. 

5. Temple-worship. — Besides meditation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetftmbara 
Jam include a visit to the temple, which he circum- 
ambulates three times befdre entering (as he crosses 
the threshold he touches it and utters three times 
the word * Nissahi,’ which puts on one side all sms 
and worldly cares). The morning ritu^* has 
eight parts — bathing the idol, marking it vnth the 
auspicious maik, offering it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of the 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, offering 
rice, offering sweetmeats, and offering nuts. The 
first part, bathmg the idol, can be performed only 
once, so only one worshipper can do that, but any 
man who has time to bathe at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, offer 
flowers to it, and wave the mcense-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrine and therefore are 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, who, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of worship. Before leaving the tenmle, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the Tlrthan- 
kara (this can be done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and he then stiikes a gong 
to show that he has finished. As he recrosses the 
temple thre.shold, he says, * Avissahx* before re- 
suming his usual vocation. About sunset he would 
perhaps go to the temple again and perform the 
evening worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of course more elaborate. 

6, Thanksgiving. — Just as no Jain can beg 
boons, so no Jam returns thanks for answered 
prayers, for sins forgiven, for hopes fulfilled. 
Every good thing that happens to him in this life 
is in direct payment for his own good actions in a 
past existence. 

* Certainly,’ e&yn a recent writer,* ‘ the Jalna does not hope to 
ride Into heaven on the " back of another.” To him hope has 
about the fame meaning as it has to the scientist who knows 
that HjO would never fail to give him a drop of water if he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
praotir 

Pei haps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley’s words : 

' I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul 

lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
iloka which many devout Jains repeat at night 
aiter they have read their sacred books : 

‘ The soul is the maker and the non-maker, and itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own friend and its own foe, decides 
Its own condition good or evil . . . The soul is the cow from 
which all desires can bo milked, the soul is my heavenly 
ganien.’ 

LmRATUBB.— The information contained in this article has 
been derived directly from Jam informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writer’s Jiotes on Modem Jamxsm, 
Oxford, 1910, The Heart of Jaimern, do. 1916, and vernacular 
prayer-books and hymn-books, such as Sri Sdmdyaka tatha 
^tddha $raddh& avarupa, Ahmadabod, 1899, or Anupurvt arte 
Sadhuvandand, do. 1894 ; and SBB xxli. [1884], xlv. [1896]. 

Margaret Stevenson. 

PRAYER (Japanese).— The prayers of Shinto, 
the Japanese national religion, aio of a type con- 
forming more to the formulm of primitive magic 
than to modern Western prayer (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. pp. 296'*, 299**, in fine). 
They can be best understood by analyzing the 
characteristics of prayer in the earliest times. 

I. By whom offered.— Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worshipper directly to bis ^d, 
scarcely ever occurs in tlie earliest sources. Thc; 
Kojiki and the Nxhonai, collections of the traditions 
of the mythology ana early history of the empire, 
are naturally not concerned with the details of' 

1 For further details see Stevenson, Notes on Modem J amtam, 
p. 102 flf. 

* In the Jaina Gazette, Lucknow, Aug. 1916, p. 196. 


individuals, and merely mention now and then tlie 
worship of some legendary hero or inipoitant 
personage in some temple («.y , Kojiki, tr. B H 
Chanil^rlain*, TOkyft, 1906, pp. 216, 238, 260, etc ) 
But, when we notice that among the numerous 
archaic poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojikx, 1.32 in the Nthonqt) there is not a single 
hymn or other such religious effusion, ne are 
almost forced to the conclusion that prayer must 
have been of little moment in the everyilay life of 
the primitive Japanese. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 
poems of the Manyushtv, which are not much later 
m date (9th cent); but it is often difficult to 
distinguish the true Shinto element in these from 
the Buddhist influence already m evidence. In 
the pre-Buddhist iienod, then, we have scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its official, public 
form — offered, i.e., in the name of the wliole [leople 
first by the Mikado in person, whose office, accord- 
ing to etymology {inatsunaoto), implied the idea 
of woiship, then, when he delegated nis sacerdotal 
function and retained only his political power, by 
the priests officiating as his representatives, the 
nakatomi, ‘ intermediary ministers,’ the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of the nonto (rituals). Another 
Hereditary corporation, however, the imtbe, ‘ab- 
staining ’ priests, used to read certain of the nonto 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the Enqishikt collection ; see 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, the heads of noble faimlies had chaige 
of certain forms of cult. — which explains the estao- 
lishment, in 577, of a hereditary corporation for 
the worship of the sun. Finally, as the pnest- 
hood underwent organization, different classes 
of local priests pei formed similar functions, 
from the /eanmishi, chief priests in charge of a 
temple, down to the hafuri or hbrx, inferior piiests 
who were originally sacnficers but whose name 
came to bo written with the Chinese characteis 
meaning ' prayer-officials,’ and the neat, also of 
humble rank, whoso name seems simply to come 
from the verb negafu, ‘ to pray ’ 

2. To whom offered. — Tlie nonto were addressed 
sometimes to one or several individual gods, some- 
times to a class of gods {e a , m 866 to the deities 
of all the provinces of the Nankaido district), and 
sometimes to all the gods (see Magic [Ja])aneso]). 
An interesting point to notice here is that, with 
the development of the imperial prestige on the 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Chinese 
influence on the other, the custom arose of address- 
ing prayers to deceased Mikados. These prayers 
aie not mentioned in any of the nonto of tlie En- 
gishiki, but only in the later norito (9th cent 
onwards). 

Prayers for rain were made in 841 to the emperor Jimmu and 
the empress Jing6 • in 860 Jinimu was again besought to cure 
an illness of the reigning Mikado , in 864 and 866 pru) ere were 
offered to the emperor Ojin, who, under the name lluchiinan, 
WM destined to become one of the favourite figures in the 
Japanese pantheon. 

3. For whom offered. — Prayer was made for tlie 
emperor, his court, and his people (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. p. 296*’, rituals 1-3, p, 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, ritual.s 12, 16, p 299, 
rituals 25, 27). But it must be obseived tliat in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lead us at various times to pi ay 
specially for the pst, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
and BO on. Similarly, there were no prayeis for 
the dead, the idea of the soul’s survival ana fate in 
another world being very vague among the primi- 
tive Japanese (see Ancestor-worship [Japane.se], 
vol. i. p. ise*"). 

4. For what offered. — Piayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regarded as the 
primary object of prayer in the We-st, but fojr far 
more practical and everyday boons. The Christian 
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S s for -whatever -will help him to attain his final 
, viz. liappiness in the future life ; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiritual blessings, 
it is with this ideal in view ; and he does not piay 
for bodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except as means to this end. The primi- 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norxto 
have no conception of moial progress or eternal 
salvation ; they simply seek for earthly gootls — for 
the empeior healtli, long life, piotection of his 
palace iiom all forms of destruction, especially 
tile, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external ncace for his empire (see 
art Magic [Japanese], voi. viii. p. 297, ritual 8f., 
p. 298, rituals 11 f., 14 f., p 299, rituals 23, 27) ; for 
the people a good harvest, protection of the ciops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
drought, safety from epidemics, and general pros- 
perity {%h p. 29G‘>, iitiial 1, p. 297, ntual, 4, p. 
298, ritual 13, p. 299, ritual 25). The idea ot puii- 
fication, which often appears in these texts (lA. p. 
297'*, ritual 10, and passim), is conlined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
(juite ex( hided. Sometimes the norito is meant to 
appease the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the piecautions for ritual purity 
neces.sary for their worship have been neglecteif. 
B^inally, besides petitions and expiations, the norito 
IS sometimes a means of announcing some impoit- 
ant piece of news to the gods— an accession to the 
thioue, the changing of the name of an eia, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of impel lal blood, and soon. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro- 
motion, by the emperor, to a holier rank in the 
celestial hieiarchy (based on the Cliinese system of 
official rank.s, in the 7th century). 

In 672 three deities supplied some useful military Information ; 
as soon os the war was nnisiied, the emperor, upon the report 
rorelved from ids ponerals, raised these deities to higher rank 
In 868 a similar distinction was bestowed on a young god in 
deflanoe of seniority, and a Jealous goddess showed her anger 
by jiouring a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces In 840 
the great deity of Deha sent a shower of stones, and the emperor 
conferred the second grade of tiie fourth rank on her, with con- 
gratuliitions on her marvellous power. In 861 Susa-no wo and 
Oho-kuni-nushi (see Naturb [Japanese], vol lx. p 236'*, and 
Hbuoks AND llRRo-UODs [Japanese], vol vi p 6621’) obtained the 
second grade ot the third rank, and, eight years after, the first 
grade of the same rank, which, however, does not make them 
higher than an important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 860 a volcano of Satsuina was placed In a lower subdivision of 
the second grade ot the fourth rank In 808 the gods ot Ilirota 
and Ikuta caused selsuiic shocks, and were Imniediately pre- 
sented with a diploma In 898, 340 gods were promoted by the 
emperor Daigo as a bounti , at his happy accession. In 1076 
and 1172 promotions were made «n masse 

Tliese examples show the essentially positive 
charactoi of tiie norito and the distance that 
separatc.s them from the lyrical outbursts that we 
think of when we speak of piayer properly so 
called. Even in those norito winch approach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of the 
natuie of a contract with the gods; gifts and 
vague praises are offered t-o them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re- 
wards, if necessary, sliould their services turn out 
satisfactory (see Magic [Ja^ianose], vol. vui. p. 
296‘’, rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ritual 4). 

5. Nature of prayer. — We must distinguish be- 
tiveen the basis and the form, the moral dispositions 
and the material conditions. As regards tlie inner 
feelings, a reading of the norito shows that the 
primitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 
for the beneficent gods (see Nature [Japanese], 
vol. ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered, 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality in prayer. On the contrafy, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted tlieir gods, for 
they 'sometimes made them conditional oflerings < 


only (e g,, Magic [Japanese], vol. vin. p. 296*’, 
ntual 1, and below, ritual 3). This attitude throws 
light on the magical rathei than lehgious character 
of their invocations. 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that tbi« people, alw'ays so polite, 
maintained a most respectful attitude towards 
then gods. Sometimes ttiey bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, ‘ to pray,’ comes from wori- 
kagamik, ‘ to bend,’ according to the native phil- 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee * like the 
stag,’ or ‘ plunged down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant they clapped their hands {kashi- 
hade) — a mark of respect m ancient Japan ; they 
‘humbly presented’ or ‘ rai.sed aloft’ in front of 
them or on their heads {itadalcu) their offerings, 
winch, they declared, had been ‘prepared with 
profound respect ’ ; and in the same deferential atti- 
tude they ‘ lifted tlieir eyes ’ (awogu) to the heavens 
(see TASJ vn. [1889], pt. li. pp 116 f., 130, pt. iv. 
pp. 426, 433 f., 444, etc ). But there is no doubt 
that the essential point was tiie perfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, e.g., Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298*) The Japanese, how- 
ever, gave the gods tne credit of being sensitive to 
the htciary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods; e.g., 
in one version of the Nihonqi (1, 46 ; tr. W, G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 49) the sun-goddess is re- 
presented as having been won over by the harmoni- 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and light the universe 
again. 

6 . Place of prayer. — The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceiernonies with 
which they were connected. It was often the palace 
itself [e.g., to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1, 8, 10, 12, etc.), the gieat temple of 
Lse [e.g., nos. 16-24), 01 other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god [eg., no. 6, at 
Hirano, a village in the province of Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repeated in the province. There 
were also domestic celebrations, as at the Ai/ii- 
name (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298'', 
ritual 14), which, besides its public rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was aanutted — for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6®), This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the piimitive Japanese. 

7. Times of prayer.— Sometimes prayers were 
monthly (the title of the 7th ntual, Tsukinamt no 
Matsuri, shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthly’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
[eg., 10th ritual), sometimes annual [e.g., 1st 
ritual), at certain appointed months and days [e.g., 
Ist ntual on 4th day of 2nd month ; 10th ritual, 
on last day of 6th and 12th months), and at fixed 
hours (e.y., 3rd ritual, at sunrise; 10th ritual, at 
sunset). Others were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose [e.g., 14th ritual, 
at the acce.ssion of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed much more frequently ; we know, e.g., 
that a high official called haku, who presided over 
the Jingikwan (‘Department of Religion’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayci.s. But here 
^gain the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers twice or thrice daily, among the 

^people, ana it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro- 
fessional function it was to offer prayers. 

8 . Typical example of Shint6 prayer.— As a 
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typical example, in which the general featuies of 
the iituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd nonto, which is neither 
among the hnest nor among tlie poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. It is addressed to the 
goddess of food, one of the great figures in Shinto 
(see Nature [Japanese], vol. ix. p. 239^ lastpara- 
graph, and p 240), and, secondarily, to the gods of 
ravines who send water to irrigate the imperial 
farms. % 

‘ He [Ihe nakatomi, in the name of the Mikado] declares the 
august name of the sovran god whose praises are fulfilled at 
Kahahl In Hirose [a villap in the district of Ilirose, where the 
goddess has a secondary temple, her chief temple lieing at lae] 
Declaring her august name at the Young-food-woman’s august- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess], who rules over the august food, he fulfils 
praises in the august presence of this sovran deity lie Ha^s 

Hear all ye kanmignt and ha/w v the fulfilling of praises, by 
sending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offemigs of the sovran august grandchild's august 
ness ’* lie says “ Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that as to great august offerings which are set up, 
he deiiosits in abundance and offers up, ns to august clothing, 
bright, cloth, glittering cloth, fine doth, and coarse cloth, the 
fl\e kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and august horse , and as 
to august Hiiuors, raising high the beer tsakdj-jars, filling and 
ranging in rows the bellies of the becr-Jars, in soft gram and in 
coarse grain [t e hulled rice and paildyj , as to things which 
dwell in the mountains, things soft of hair and things rough of 
hair [birds and beasts] , as to things which grow in the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs; as to things which 
dwell in the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things narrow 
of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weeds of (he sliore." 
Ho says “Dedaro in the presence of the soiran deity that, if 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart ac< ipts as 
peaceful august offerings and sufficient august offerings the great 
august offerings thus set up, and if the sovran deity will deign 
to perfect and bless In many- bundled ears the sovran deity’s 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-npening august 
han'est which the august children [princes of the blood], 
rinccs, councillors and great august people of the region under 
eaven shall make by diipping the foam from their anus and 
draw ing the mud together lietween the opposing thighs, in order 
that It may he taken liy the 80 \ ran august, grandchild’s augustness 
with ruddy countenance as his long august food and distant 
august food, he will draw hither the flrstfruits both in liquor and 
in husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, w ill offer them up at the 
autumn service *’ He says ’ “ Hear all y e kannushi and ha/uri " 
He sets up the great august offerings of the sovran august 
graiidchild^s augustness, oright cloth, glittering cloth, soft 
cloth, and coarse cloth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
maiitl » and spear, in the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the province of Yamato. As to the setting up of offerings in 
this way, if the water which the sovran gods deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the entrances of the niountatns 
which they rule be received as sweet water, and ye (gods of the 
mountains] will deign to bless the late-rn>ening harvest which 
the great august people of the region under heaven have made, 
and deign not to inflict on it bsef winds and rough waters, the 
princes, councillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
(cuiale servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Yamato, w ill all come forth on the [number] day of the (nuiubei ] 
month of tins year, to set up the flrstfruits in Juice and m the 
husk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging inTow's the 
bellies of the beer-jars, piling up the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of the neck cormorant-wise 
in the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises In glory’ {uirose oho-imt no tnattun, tr 
E Satow, in TASJ vii pt iv p 483) 

o. Modern prayer.— I,.ator, when the nationalist 
scholars tried to revive pure Shinto, in opposition 
to IJuddhisrn and Confucianism, the most devout 
of them, Hirata, conipo-sed in 1811 a book of 
prayers called Tarnadamki, which, unlike the 
ancient nonto, was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
by the chief theologian of modem Shintoism. 
Hiiata’s views are as follows : 

• As the number of the gods who possess different (unctions is 
so great, It will be convenient to worship by name only the most 
Important, and to Include the rest in a general petition Those 
whose daily affairs are so multitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning prayers, may 
content themselves with adoring the residence of the em^ror^ 
the domestic kam%-dana [the shelf on which the household gods 
are placed], the spirits of their ancestors, their local patron 

r l, and the deity of their particular calling In life In praying 
the gods, the blessings which each has it in his power 
bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
be annoyed with greedy petitions : for the Mikado in his palace 
offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far ‘ 


more effectual than those of his subjects Rising early in the 
morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out the mouth, and 
cleanse the body. Then turn towards the province of Yanuto, 
strike the palms of the hands together twice, and worship, 
bowing the need to the ipound. The proper posture is that of 
kneeling on the heels, wnich is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 
superior ’ 

Then follows a specimen prayer . ‘ From a distance 1 rever- 
ently worship with awe before Aine no Mi-hoshira and Kum no 
Mt-hashira, also called Shlna-tsu-hlko no kami and 8hiiui-tsu 
hiine no kami [the god and goddess of wind , see art Natprb 
[J apanese], vol ix. p 236»], to whom is consecrated the palai e 
built with stout pillars at Tatsuta no Tachinu in the department 
of Hcgnri in the province of Yamato [cf art. Magic [Japanese], 
vol viu p 207», ritual 4] I sav with awe, deign to bless me 
by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and heard liy 
you, 1 have committed, by blowing off and fleanng away the 
calamities which evil gods might inflict, by causing me to live 
long like the hard and lasting rock, and by repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the 
petitions whuh 1 present every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the sharp-eared tuss of the forth- 
galloping vxilt ' (Other analogous praj ers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see .Satow, ‘Tht Revival of pure 
Shm-tau,’ in TASJ in , App , Yokohama, 18S3, p 72ff ) 

Without emphasizing the artificial nature of 
these players, which, in spite of the express aim of 
their author to the contraiy, aie patently insinied 
laigely by Biuldhist tendencies and especially by 
Chinese ideas, we may question whether they weie 
ever used by the woi shippers for tvhoni they uere 
intended, for the first five volumes of Hirata s book 
were not punted, till 1829, and the following foui 
not till some time after las death, which oceuired 
m 1843. 

Official nonto are composed to this day, for all 
special occasions (c g , the confeiiing of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the gods 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer infoimal prayers to various familiar 
gods — eg., to Inan, originally the jirotectoi of 
agriculture, then a kind of Japanese Piovidenco, 
wiien they are sowing nee or beginning a com- 
mercial eutei prise, etc. The worshijiper who may 
he seen sbinding in fiont of a temple, pulling the 
white cord that nngsa bell to attiact the attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is usually oflonng a personal peti- 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of movlern prayer asks for ‘peace to the land, 
safety to the household, and abundant hai\est.’ 
But modern Shinto piayeis, like tlioM' of twelve 
hundred years ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired by human wisdom alone, and, whcneiei 
a somewhat elevated moial or mystical idea appeals 
in them, it is the result of Buddluat influence. 

LrTKRATUKB. — See the sources cited iti thi article 

Michel Kevon. 

PRAYER (Jewish).— I. BIBLICAL AND PRE- 
TalmuDIC — As far back as we can trace its 
history, we find prayer occupying a central posi- 
tion in the Jewish religion. It was an inseparable 
accompaniment of samlice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at largo increased in the same degree as the know'- 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. A piofound conception of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation Uphilluh, 
which, according to Goldziher, really means ‘ in- 
vocation of God as judge.’ In the mouth of almost 
all the important characters of the OT, from 
Abraham onwards, w'o find personal prayers — 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and confession. A very chaiacteristic examjile is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 K S^®'®*), which, although undoubtedly 
of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
prayer mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of tne first Temple there were no foinial presciibed 
prayers — not even a general command to pi ay. 
Prayer was rather, both in form and m contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 26®^° 
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we meet for the first time with forms of prayer, 
which are to ho uttered on the occasions of offering 
the firstlings and the tithes. Among tlio prayers 
of individuSs before the Exile those of the prophet 
Jeremiah are of the highest order (Smend, AT 
Belvgionageschifcht^, p 263 f.). 

X. The prophets.— The woik of the prophets in 
making religion more of an inward thing, which 
found expression chiefiy in their low estimate of 
the sacrificial cult, did not have its full effect 
among the moss of the people till the time of the 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in the 
prayers of the Jews. Towards the end of the 
Exile a prophet (Is 56’) describes the temple of 
the future as a ‘ house of prayer for all peoples.’ 

2. The Psalms. — At a later date the prayers 
known to us as ‘ the Psalms ’ took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
were referied back to remote antiquity — to the 
time of David. Tliey are far more prooahly the 
fruit of the religion of the prophets, giving m 
prayer-form the thoughts that had entered into 
the consciousness of the people from the teach- 
ing of the piophets. After the return from the 
Exile, and when the second Temple had been 
erected, the Paaluia became the Temple liturgy, in 
spite of the fact that, to a considerable extent, 
they formed a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temple. That God desires and needs no 
sacrifice, hut only the pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of the 
Psalms. Besides the moral teaclimg of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chiefly with the 
suflerings of the people — particularly of the right- 
eous — the sins of tfie nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the final 
mercy of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, which was grad- 
ually accomplished between the Exile and the 
Maccabflpan period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for lituigical purposes ; still it is very 
q^uostionable, iii tlio case of many Psalms, whether 
they were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the case of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their lituigical use. In form the Psalms are 
very varied and ditt'or much in value, but, os far as 
their contents aie concerned, they represent the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

* After reftdinfr the prayers of other nations, no unprejudiced 
critic would deny that tiio Hebrew Psalms stand out unique 
•niong the prayers of tho whole world, by their siniDlicity. 
their power and the majesty of their language, though, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contains 
some which one would not be sorry ,to miss’ (Max Muller, ‘On 
Ancient Prayers,’ in Semitic Stuaiet tn Memory of R»v Dr 
Alexander KohtU, Berlin, 1807, p. 40X 

3. The synagogue. — The Psalms, which indeed 
still presuppose the sacrificial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worship which we find in the 
synagogue. The origin of the synagogue is hidden 
in obscurity, but it is pretty certain that the work 
of Ezra, in introducing the Tdrah as the law-book 
and book of devotion for the whole people, Jed to 
the institution of the synagogue {b^tn kakk^ncsethy 
‘house of assembling’; tiien translated Gr. o-wa- 
yta-fb along with Trpocevxh)’ The first mention of 
[tynagogues seems to occur in a Maccabsean Psalm 
(74*). In the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instruction, and was the 
means by which the Tdr&h entered into the flesh 
and blow of the people — a result which we see 
clearly in several Psalms (IQ®"** 119). In the read- 
ing of the Tdrfih, with accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
peopld, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Tiinrs- 
days), the people were at first entirely passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually prayer was 
add^— at first only in the form of several import- 
ant sections of the Tdrfth, which bore the character 
of a devotional or edi^ng reading, and which 
were repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called Sh*ma (Dt 6^* 1 Nu 15*’'^^). 
It was regarded by Josephus (Ant. iv. viii. 13) as 
an insntution that had long existed. Gradually 
the Shfma' was provided with a framework of in- 
troductory and conclndi^ pieces, ivhich were no 
longer taken from the Tflrfth, but were original 
ooinpositioDS that, as far as their contents were 
concerned, were prayers in the real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a Quite independent prayer, which was 
designated as the prayer xar’ iioxbv, as t*phillah. 
This jirayer, which has gone throujjh a consider- 
able niatorical development and in its later form 
was called Sh^mbneh 'Earek (i.e. ‘eighteen,’ be- 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
be mfluenced in some way by the Hebrew Psalm of 
Sirach {5P*). The oldest part of the prayer is 
composed of the first three and the last three 
lienedictions. The Sh*mdneh 'Eareh remains to 
the piesent day the real congregational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very well suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of prayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con- 
fession), and gives expression to tliem from the 
standwint of the people as a whole. 

4. Family prayer.— Along with the synagogue 
the home also became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying three times a day 
mentioned in Ps 65” and Dn 6’® was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain tliat at an 
early date family prayer, with a special liturgy for 
the evening of the Pabsover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath (Qidduah, Habhdaldh), 
was customary. Then, too, prayer was oflered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 
on the occasion of every enjoyment whatever, at 
the commencement of every important work, at 
every outstanding event or experience, a special 
b'rdKhdh (blessing) was swken. Thus in course of 
time every activity of life, eveiy place, and every 
portion of time were permeated with thoughts of (Jod. 
The demand that every action should be l*ahem 
shamdyim (‘ to the name of God,’ ‘consecrated to 
God ’) was thus literally fulfilled and ‘ the whole of 
life became a Divine service with interruptions’ 
(M. Steinschneider). 

5. Rivalry between syn^ogne and Temple. — 
This new form of worship in the synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical reform in the whole history of the 
Jewish religion. For, although we possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro- 
duction of tliis worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the ancient Temple cult, which presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
which existed in countless numbers and could bo 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
wherever Jews were to be found. In the Temple 
a hereditary priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, while the new form of worship was based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sufficient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one case sacrifices, 
'which at least in part were of a sacramental nature 
(e.g., the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
formed the chief part of the service, while the 
liturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna- 
go^e, on the other hand, the model of a purely 
spintual service was seen for the first time. Here 
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there was to be found nothing mystical oi sym- 
bolical-only prayer and instniclion, without any 
ntual accompaniment. In this respect the syna- 
gogue is the most real result of the prophetic 
rehrion. It made Judaiapi entirely independent 
of the Temple, and prepared men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6. Use of the popular dialect. — It is also worthy 
of mention that everywhere the dialect «|f the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
fact, m many important prayers the popular lan- 
guage was prescribed for those who did not know 
Hebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, develojied also a Greek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha indicate 
how rich this liteiature must have been. 

Tlie early Chrutian liturgy la entirely modelled on the 
Jewish This is seen not only In the Lord's i'rajer, which la 
entuely composed ot parts of Jewish prayer, but aUo m the 
other ancient Christian prayers as well as In the whole organiza- 
tion of the service. 

7. Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple. — After the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple the synagogue, which had 
for long been the most important reprc'^entativo 
of Jewish religious life, became the only centie 
uniting the Jews of the Uisnersion. From this 
time onwards the scnbes sought more and more to 
establish, as far as possible, uniformity in the 
services. With the exception of a few ancient 
Players in the Aramaic dialect (e q., the Qaddish), 
Hebrew alone came to be used in public piaycr. 
The language of the prayers also be<;ame more 
fixed ; in paiticular, the IShuaonefu, 'Esreh under- 
went what was for the time at least a final revision ; 
new prayers for the service of the congregation 
weio composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more fixed 
with painful exactness While at an eailier date 
the element of instruction held the chief place, 
now prayer came to occupy an equally important 
position. The reading, tianslation, and explana- 
tion of che Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued to form an integral part of the service. 
In addition to the reading of the Tdiuh, lessons 
were also read from the Propliets, to which the 
name hnph^&rah (i.e. ‘closing’) was applied, be- 
cause they concluded the service, or because they 
concluded the reading of the T6rfth. The explana- 
tion of the sections lead from the TdrSh was called 
the Midrftsh, and developed gradually into lectures 
based on a Scripture text and embracing the whole 
body of Jewish religious and national ideas. These 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 
sermon. 

The classical work of Zunz, The gottesdienstlushe Vortrdge der 
Juden, jfives a critical history of the Midriish and at the same 
time of the synafrogiie service, while it brings out clearly the 
intimate historical connexion between prayer and sermon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other 

The content of the prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the 'Temple, when the desire for 
the restoration of political independence, the re- 
building of the Temple, and the re-iutroduction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire appears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hope, which is found in prayers 
from the time of Siracn, but first obtained aecisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in a gross form in the purely external concep- 
tion that an earthly saviour would free the people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God {Malkhuth shdmdyim), i.e. the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor- 
shipped by all peoples, and when righteousness and 
peace shall reign on the whole earth. 
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This thought finds full expiession in the jirayers 
appointed for the New Year Festival and for the 
Day of Atonement, partly composed at the 
beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 

As an example we may refer to the prayer ascribed to Rabh 
(176-247) baaed on Sinwih 86 (88)1* ' ‘ Lay then Thy fear on all 
Thy creatures, that allbelngrs may worship, that all whom Thou 
hast created may fall before Thee, and that all may make one 
only covenant to do Thy will with all their heart, as ne have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou hast 
created.’ 

In the liturgy associated with these two festivals 
the creative leligious genius of Talmudic Judaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a religious 
significance to tins festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con- 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of the 
year. These prayers, in which the national element 
recedes into the background, ascribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that of the forgiving Father on the other, and oiler 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctnne regarding sin, repentance, and forgive- 
ness. 

IL Talmudic and medijeval.—x. Prayer 
and service in the Talmud. — The predominating 
place which the synagogue service came to occupy 
in the religious life Imds ouLwanl expression in 
the fact that the Mishnali, the ofticial law-book 
(closed about A.D. 200), begins with the tieati'^e 
B*rakh6th, which deals with prayer m all its 
a.spect8. The wealth of material contained in this 
treatise, as well as m the tieatises M'gilldh and 
Taantth in the Mishniih, and in the contemiior- 
aneous but unaccepted collection Tosephta, was 
materially increased in the following three 
centuries in the high schools of Palestine and 
Babylon, and its religious and historical feignifi- 
cance has never been sulhciently appreciated. In 
spite of the scruples entertained among Jewish 
scholars about reducing prayers to a fixed foini, 
and although they even censmed those who could 
not vary them, and opposed the writing down of 
prayers (‘ Those wlio commit prayers to writing 
liurn the TOrah ’ [Tos. ShfibCdth, xui. 4]), the 
necessities of life brought about a uniformity 
111 the synagogue service and partially e\en m 
family woisliip. Tins was the case among tlio 
whole people, the individuality of the woishipper 
being disiegarded. It required several centuiies, 
how'evei, before congregational prayer really 
assumed a fixed form. Within Die piosciibed 
prayers room was of course left at various places" 
for the individual needs of the w orsbipiier. 

This stated synagogue service w as of the 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 
people. Prayers wcie offered throe times every 
day (sJmJutrith, minhdh, ma'artbh ) ; on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
(tnusdpA) took the place of tlio earlier sacrifices. 
By means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctnnos of Judaism, 
and the most important hopes of his nation weie 
ever afresh brought home to the consciousness of 
the woi shipper, so that ho never was actually 
freed from the atmosphere of prayer. 

On the other hand, there was a danger in these 
prayers which were fixed and unchangeable as to 
•our, content, and form. They tended, among the 
masses of the people, to maKo prayer a jmiely 
external and mechanical affair. Hence the scholars 
who were the framers of the public liturgy con- 
stantly emphasized that prayer was to bo regardeil 
not as an obligatory service, but as a ‘ worship 
with the heart’ — that ‘ God desiies only the heart.’ 
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Accordingly, short prayers were frecjuently recom- 
mended, and as early as the beginning of the 
3rd cent, a short extract was taken from the 
Sh^moneh 'Esreh {HdbhmenU). In this connexion 
there is a specially significant conception for which 
M e have no term in any other ancient language — 
not even in the NT — namely, knwvifinah, ‘devo- 
tion ’ (more exactly kawivdndtk htllebhy ‘ direction 
of the heart’). The kawwdndh is, in numerous 
passages in the Talmud, demanded as the chief 
re(iuirement for every prayer. These passages 
Iiave been collected by Maimonides (12th cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form ; 

‘ Prayer without devotion I8 no prayer at all. The man who 
has prayed without devotion ought to pray once more He 
whose thouRhta are wanderinj,' or occupied with other things 
need not pray. . . . What then i# devotion? One must free 
hi8 heart from all other thoughts and regard himself as stand- 
ing in the presence of Oo<l Therefore, before engaging in 
prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 
bring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must 
pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who carries a weight 
and throws it away and goes farther Then after prayer the 
worshipper ought to sit quiet tor a little and then depart. 
The pious folk of old waited an hour before prater and an hour 
after, and engaged in prajer for a whole hour . . One ought 

not to go to praj or immediately after jest or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, hut only after a discourse 
of a religious tenor’ (Mishngh T&rUh, atifkMth T''phillah 
Iv. 16 f.). 

2 . Social significance of the service.— Since in 
the prayers of the congregation the individual’s 
private interests had to take a second place, the 
public services constituted an important social 
factor In the synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good were 
subordinated to petitions for the enli^tening of 
the sjiint and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of the wor- 
shipper, a number of personal prayers were formed 
for private devotion winch dillered m outward 
foim from the prayers of the congregation by the 
UhO of the singular, wlnle the latter invariably use 
the plural. These personal prayers were said at 
the end of the public worship (of lilbogen, Studien, 
p. 41). They aio characterized by a special tender- 
ness and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been included in the Jewish Player Book. As an 
example of these private prayeis we may quote 
the prayer of R. Yehuda, the redactor or the 
Mishn&h, which is still preserved in the daily 
morning piayer : 

‘ May it be Thy will, eternal God, our God. the God of our 
fathers, to keep us [in the Prayer Book ‘ mo '} from insolence 
that IS foreign to us, or arrogance that is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil companion, an evil 
neighbour, from the tempter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel judgment seat and a cruel enemy, bo he a son of the 
covenant (< <• a Jew] or be he a stranger’ (Berdkhdthy 1^) 

A number of other private prayers are found translated In the 
present writer’s Boumt's Ret de» Jwlentums . kntiBch 
unt-eraueht, p 99 f. 

Beautiful thoughts on prayer are to be found 
scattered througli the wdiole of the Talmudic 
liteiaturo, and they testify to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenness in psychological 
insight. We may here quote the most interesting 
sentence : 

* It can be discov ored from the prayers of a man, whether he 
be a talmidh hnkharn [i c a man of culture in the moral and 
religious sphere] or a f)6r (v « an uncultured person]’ (Tos 
Berdkhdth, 1 0, and parallel iiassages). 

3. External form of the service.— Regarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from ancient sources. The reason for this 
silence is, of course, to be found in the absolute 
simplicity of the service, which was devoid 01 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written prayer-book in the a^e of the Talmudi 
the prayers had to be spoken by a reciter {sh‘liah 
§ihbilr, lit. ‘deputy of the congregation’; later, 
hazzdn), and the people took part in them, repeat- 


ing in many places ‘Amen,’ but often expressing 
their agreement in longer responses. Any full- 
grown male Jew might act os leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
learned. The leader wpnt (at least in Babylonia ; 
cf. Elbogen, Studien, p. 33) to a lower place in 
front of the woi shippers and prayed standing, 
with his face turned towards the sacred ark. The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
stood duiing a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the Sh^mbneh 'Esiihy which thus came to 
be calleil ' Amtdhah). At other paits they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank dow n on 
their knees. During prayer the worshippers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth {tallith), 
which was provided with fiinges (^§Uh). On 
week-days tne phylacteries were also 

worn on the head and the left arm The use of 
these was based on the literal interpretation of the 
two passages contained in the Sh^ind (viz. Dt 6® 
and Nu The t^alUth and t‘philltn were 

supposed to serve as memorials (6th), but not as 
amulets. Neither to any of the customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contiasting with Christianity) 
w-as there any kind of material influence asciibed. 
Nor, as was expressly emphasized, did tlie bene- 
diction of the priest have any external elfect, ‘ as 
(4od but not the priests can grant blessing’ 
{Sipkre, § 43, on Nu 8”). Moreover, tlio strict mono- 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
m prayer by highei beings Only m a few places 
(and in none of the ofticial piayers) do we find 
the angels called on to intercede, while eminent 
scholais protested emphatically against the custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oppre.ssion and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of J udaism, that the 
expression ‘ the angel of mercy ’ wa.s introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the j^abbalfi. Even the 
names of the angels invoiced in prayer— SandalphOii 
and Metatron — show tliat we have here to do with 
ideas introduced from without. 

The close of the Talmud (c. A.D. 500), when all 
Jewish tiaditions were leduced to wilting, did 
not by any means give the liturgy a stereotyped 
form, althongli prayer-books can be traced back to 
the Hh century. On the other hand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with the minhdgh, 
i.e. the local usage w’hich not only decided on 
form and use and created many new nrayeis, hut 
also often directly opposed the Talmud. In conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the diffeicnt 
lands, climate and e.\teinal ciicumstances exerted 
quite as stiong an influence on the nunhdgh as the 
language, customs, and civilization of the neigh- 
homing peoples. In order to restrict the variety 
that thus arose in the ritual, the G'OnJrn, or heacls 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authority 
was recognized by all Jews, gave reasoned 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
them. These decisions were then collected, and 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank tlie G*6n!m for the first ordered form of 
prayer with reasons for the same, called SiddxXr, of 
which the oldest extant is that of Ga6n 'Amram 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Stdd^r of Gafin Sa'adya (10th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called Mahzor (lit ‘ ycar-cycle ’)— an expres- 
sion which came to be used for prayer-tlooks 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
feast-days. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forms for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codifiers (amon^ them Maimonides [q.v,]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
successful. In fact, there came to be two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical services which were 
further sulxhvuled into many smaller groups : (1) 
the Palestinian group, which ponneated the nations 
of N. Europe, and thus came to be called the 
‘German’ ; and (2) the Arabic group, which drew 
its adherents from the Jfiws dwelling round the 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the ‘ Spanish ’ group. -These 
two groups, which still exist alongside or each 
other, differ particularly with regard to the 
poetical prayers which, since the 8th cent., it has 
been customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert m the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogue poetry. — Little can be dis- 
covered with regard to the origin of the synagogue 
poetry— as it was called. 

It 18 not at all improbable that the Syrian and Greek hymns 
of tlio Ohnrch had an influence In ti«e matter The term 
applied to the poet of the sjnagoifue— or pay pdi (trotn 
froiTp-i}*)— ^>mt8 at once to a foreiifn orfifin Zunr rightly em- 
phasizes the fact that the Jews had in their Psalms an ancient 
foundation, fo build on which they required only the fitting 
materials Any account of the history of the pfyyut mu'*! lie 
liased on the work of Zutiz, synafjogale I'oeaie des Mittel- 
alters. 

The oldest poetical compositions were without 
ihyme or nictie, and for the most part with alpha- 
betical arrangement of the lines and sections 
Khyme is found as early as the 8th cent., while verso 
measure was introdnceii by Spanish poets after the 
second half of tlie loth centuiy 

Zunz traces the origin of synagogue noetrv to the tendency 
‘to give to the history and sacred tiaallions of Israel a form 
ennobled by art and beautiHod by song, and (by changing the 
commanded service into a spontaneous homage) in this way to 
make the Si nagogue to the Jew what the Olympic games and 
tragedies had noen to the (Jreek— a place where the national 
genius was embodied and spiritualized, where it was seen and 
felt to be the costliest possession of ttie couiiuumly and of 
everv individual’ {LUeraturgesch. der synagogalen Poesia, 
p 22 f ) 

The authors of tlie oldest synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. These were composed, no doubt, 
for the most part by the leaders in prayer tiiom- 
selves, and weie, to uegiu with, only listened to by 
the congregation but not repented. Before long, 
howev^., these poems wore also sung, so that the 
voice of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since tlio destinction of the Temple, was 
heard once more, and the leader in prayer became 
the precentor. Poetical sections were first inserted 
in the passages preceding and following the Sh'nui ; 
hence their names (yd^er, 6phG.7i, zuUtUi). But the 
main endeavouis of the paitdnim weio directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the Pphil- 
lah. The compositions belonging to this class 
were called ^'rohhah (cf. Syr. Lurobho, ‘ mass ’). 
Further poetical compositions were provided for the 
Day of Atonement {'abhddhdh, a description of the 
Temple seivico at that day m old tiine.s), for 
shdbkit 6th{’ azhdrCth, enumerations of the precepts 
of the TAifih), for the 9tii of Ab (the day of 
mourning for the destruction of tlio Temple, 
called qlnbth, ‘lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called h6$hdn6th. 

‘In course of time the p'iyyut found its way into every part 
of the religious life and every portion of the service. Nor was 
It confined to the svnagogue It entered into the family, and 
had its place there at the Sabbath meals, at the close of the 
Sabbath, in the joys as well as in the sorrows of the bouse, at 
births and at funerals '(Zunz, Ihe synagogale Poena des 
alters^p 70). 

Material for the plyyA^ was found in the inox- 
haiistiblo wealth of ideas contained in the Midiash, 
whose place was gradually taken in the course of 
the centuries by the plyynt, as the ever-increasing 
number of poetical compositions quite displaced 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of synagogue poetry 
is the s'ltfidh, prayer for forgiveness, penitential 
pray er. The service for the Day of Atonement was 
the first to be enriched with special prayers, winch 


belong in part even to the age of the Talmud. 
The length of the service, which lasted from morn- 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
day led to the expansion of the htiiigy. Thus 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveness were 
collected, and poetical prayers dealing with the 
same subject were com posea. The g^rOohdh, along 
with these was called tna'am&dh. The 

^lihdth became in course of time even more artistic 
in (orm and rich in content. Special pieces pro- 
vided with a refrain were called pizmdn The 
difleiomo of content between the piyy4^ and 
a'lihdh 18 thus stated by Zunz 

‘ The p'tyyHt gives history and Midrash, the sHthah feeling 
and presence , the plyynt tends to liecome prophecy, the 
s^Ulfdh a psalm ’ (id p fe.l) 

While in the piyyiU the element of teat lung is in 
the forefront, the s^lihdh is in form and content 
more the expiession of the feelings with which the 
people were filled, and thus more a player m the 
strict sense of the term. The chief theme, which 
18 treated in endless variations, is sin and sulloimg. 
The unceasing afUiction which a thousand yeai s of 
persecution brought upon the Jew'a finds us toucli- 
ing expression as does the helieving liumility with 
which they sought the reason of their misery in 
themselves rather than in the injustice of God 
We also find the undying hope that God will finally 
put an end to then soirows. Thus the s'lihOth aic 
the most valuable testimony to the piety of the 
I Jewish people during the Middle Ages, and mu.st 
! fiom this point of view be regarded os the continua- 
tion of the Psalms. 

See, further, for the synagogue poets, Lithia- 
TURK (Jewish), III. 5, IiJN Gabirol, Ibn Ezra, 
Halevi. 

5. Influence of philosophy.— In spite of the fact 
that wo j[X)8se88 synagogue poem.s fiom almost all 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Sa'adja onwards, and although the gieatest poets 
were also philoaojihera, we have comparatively 
only a few philosophic piayers {p g , ‘the KingA 
Crown ’ of Gabirol). Tlie reason for tins striking 
phenomenon is probaidy to be found not so much 
in the dilhculty of clothing philosophic thought in 
prayer foim as in the fact that prajei was an 
attempt to satisfy the claims of the iieait by warm 
personal outpourings, wduch the coldness of philo- 
sophic rationalism rendered well-nigh impossible 

6. Influence of mysticism. — If there are few 
traces of philosophy pioper in the piayers of the 
.synagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
exercised a most haimful influence, since the end 
of the Pith cent , on both the concejition and the 
content of prayoi*. 

‘Although the more rcspectalile mystics did something for 
spiritual religion and for devotion as opjioscd to thoughtless 
formalism, vet the liturgy lost more than it gamed by their 
influence ’ (Zunz, Zhe /{ifM#, p 24) 

Since the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
' liturgy has hardly been enriched except by addi- 
' tiona from the ^^dbbalu, which only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
hand, the mystical sect of the )Jasidim, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent., originated 
a mo.st important mo vement among the people This 
movement directed itself chiefly against the rigid 
codihcationof all mattcis relating to prayer brought 
aliout by Joseph Qaro’s ritual code, called Shulhdn 
'Aidikh (1565), which had been generally acknow'- 
ledged since the end of the 16th century. In opposi- 
tion to it, the Hasldlm denied that the traditional 
foim and the appointetl times of prayer were bind- 
ing, and, in place of meaningless habitual repeti- 
tions, demanded devotion spiinging from personal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this important move- 
ment, which at ^rst seemed likely to he so fruit- 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposi^on 
of the rabbis and to internal degeneration. 
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III. Modern conditions. — Since the last 
quarter of the 18th cent., when the Jews, especi- 
ally in Germany, began to participate in general 
culture, an important change has gradually come 
over the Jewish service. It was no real innova- 
tion to provide the Prayer Hook everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
countiv, foi, as early as the 16th cent., Italian, 
Spanish, and Jewish-German translations had 
appeared. The innovation rather concerned the 
service itself. Refined taste demanded a correspond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, tlie greater part of the poetry of the syna- 
gogue no longer suited the needs of modern times. 
It was only after bitter contests that in the course 
of the 19th cent, a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of W. Europe. In the first 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which m Germany and elsewheie for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro- 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the cui tailing of the syna- 
gogal poetiy, have not, however, been so gener- 
ally accepted. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and oven organs to 
accompany the prayers, as well ns a shoitening 
and refoimation or the old chief prayeis. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the i eformed congrega- 
tion in Berlin, founded in 1845) and many Amencan 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi- 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath, by almost entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language of prayer, by creatin|j a completely 
new liturgy, which omits all the national memories 
and hopes, by doing away with the separation of 
nien and women in tlie synagogues, and by pray- 
ing witli the head uncovered In this way the 
unity of the liturgy is iirevocably lost Thus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 

J ears had been the chief mark of the unity of 
udaism, has become a bone of contention among 
opposing paities — a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful influence on the whole 
religious life. 

Litbraturk — i QhNhRAl ' JE vlll. 182, art ‘Liturgy’ 
(L. Blau), X 164, art ‘ Prayer ’—the chid part on ‘ Prayer in 
the Rabbinic literature* (J. D. Eisenstein [uncritical]), 

I Abrahams, ‘Some Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer,' JQIi xx 
[1008] 272 ff 

11 PJUYKR rv TBE OT' R. Smend, lAhrbuch der AT 
RehmonsgeschtchWi, Freiburg, 1899, Index j PRE^ vl. 

<^. Buhl), EBiln S82.S(T K. Cheyne) 
ill. SYNA.(,oubh ShRvrcK . L. Zunx, Dw gotte$diengtl Vor- 
trdge der Jvden, Berlin, 1882, ^Frankfort, 1892 , L. Ldw, 
Qesammelte Schr\ften, Szegedin, 1889-1900, Iv , ‘ Der svnagogale 
Ritua,' V , • Synagogale Altertnmer Plan und KoUelctaneen ’ , 
E. Schtirer, OJV*, Berlin, 1901-11, ii Index, W. Bousset, 
Rel del Juaentums tin NT Zeitalter^, Berlin, 1900, pp 201 ff., 
417ff • and, in o^osition, F. Perles, Bousiet’i ReUgtim des 
Jiidentumt tm NT ZeUalter, krUisch untermc/it, do 1903, pp. 
94-108, PRE^ vii 7, art ‘ tJottcwlieriHt (syimgogaltr) ’ iG. 
Dalman), EDiU 48.82, art ' Synagogue ’ (I ), Peritz), UDB 
iv. 636 ff , art ‘Synagogue’ (W. Bacher), JE x\ 619 ff , art. 

* Synagogue ’ (W Bacher); 1. Elbogen, Geich det Achtzehn- 
gebets, Breslau, 1903, ‘ Studies in the Jewish Liturgy,’ in JQR 
XIX. [1907] 2‘29 ff , 704 fl , Studien zur Gesch dei juduchen 
Oottesdienstei, Berlin, 1907, Der jUdiichi Goiteadvemt in texner 
geichichtl Entwicklunfi, Leipzig, 1913 

Iv SYUAGOUuk RuhTRY Ni. Sncha, Relig Poesxe der Jvden 
xn Spanten, Berlin, 1846, 21001 , L.. Zunz, Du gynagog Poene 
deiMittelalteri, do 18r>5, Die Ritng dee lynagog Gottesdienetet, 
do. 1859, Literaturgeick der synagog Poeaie, do. 1866, and 
supplement, 1867. 

V. PRAYER-BOOKS. JE X. 171 (J. D Elsenstein) 
vl Samaritan ljtvroy: J. A. Montgomery, The Samart- 
tans, Philadelphia, 1907, p 297 ff ; A. E. Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liturgy, I IT , Oxford, 1909 
vii. THE KARAJTtB: Zunz, Du Rttus dir tynagog. Poeiu, 
p. 168 , ERE vii 662 ff. (S. Poznanski) , 

vlll. THS I^ASlDtU : JE vl. 261 (S. M. DubnowX 

Felix Pkrles. 


PRAYER (Mexican). — The great lepositoryqf 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, Iltstona General dc las Coaas 
de Nueva Espafla (3 vols., Mexico, 1829), in which 


he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a public and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meetmg and hpeakmg witli natives who 
well recalled the times ot Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe that these productions are not 
the gmuine outpourings of the Aztec mind or tliat 
thiw have in any manner been sophisticated. 

Tlie ritual and nubltc prayers consi-st for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion of religious festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baptisms, funerals, and purifications, or in time of 
pestilence, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
the purpose being the edification of tlie hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezeat- 
lipoca on the occasion of confession. These are of 
the most intense earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual pi avers are of 
consideiable length, and are obviously the pro- 
ducts of a priestliood possessing ample time for 
pious consideration. It is only occasionally that 
Mexican prayer throws any light on the theological 
beliefs oi the Aztec people, and, as practically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted teims, 
it IS impossible to judge the relative importance of 
the gods from the prayers offered up to them. 

Private prayers, which appear to have been of a 
ritual character, were offeied up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaiies of life, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance m 
every activity of life. The exhortations of parents 
to cnildren, which have frequently been called 
prayers and are so charactenstic a feature of 
Mexican life, are, m reality, advisory seimons 
embracing codes of conduct for young people. 
The whole body of matter has been brought 
together in the sixth book of Saliagun’s work 
mentioned above. Lewis Spence. 

PRAYER (Muhammadan) — i. The ritual of 
the daily i^dat. — The most important part of the 
Muslim liturgy was, from the beginnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-called ^aldt. Muham- 
mad’s intention in presciibing this ceiemony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubtedly to 
imitate the iitual prayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as fai as it was known 
to him. Like this prayer, the Muslim ^alut con- 
sisted chiefly of prostrations, praise.s of God, the 
reciting of formuliB, etc. The name salat la not 
originally Arabic, but borrowed from the language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic Knit’s). 

The Muslim law prescribes in gieat detail how 
a Muslim must pel form las ^aldt. A conaideiable 
proportion of these regulations may really be 
based upon the old sunnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, but many 
of the rules concerned with details, as to which 
there still existed diflerence of opinion 'in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When performing a laXM, a Muslim stands, raises his open 
hands on either sine ot his face, and savs ' Allahu akhart' 
(‘ God IS most great I ’). This ejaculation is called takblr (or 
takbxrah) Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
tiur'ftn, especially the Fitii^ah (t e the opening chapter, i 1-7). 
Alter this recitation the various inclinations and postures 
follow (desenbed, « flr , by B. W. J^ne, Manners and Cuetomi qf 
the Modem Egyptians, London, 1805, ch hi , with figures in 
the text) : (I) the worshipper first inclines bis head and body 
till his hands reach the height of his knees, and then rises 
again (this Is called the rukiV, ‘ inclination ’) , (2) then he pro- 
ceeds to the first prostration {nigvd), dropping gently on his 
knees, placing his hands on the ground a little in front ot his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground , (3) he 
raises his head and body (but his knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs the second sujud This completes a 
rak'ah (t e. one of the subdivisions ot the laldt) Having 
finished one rak'ah, the worshipper rises to his feet and goes 
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ihroag'h the aeme again (the recitation of some verses of the 
Qai'ftn, the ntkii' and the two tujMt). Before the ruiu* and 
before and after each tu)ud of every rak'ah he recites the 
tabfrtr ; and after the last rak'ah he recites * <1) the ikah&dak 
({.» the confession of faith) , (S) a salutotion over the Prophet, 
and (S) a second salutation fthe taslimak, t.e. the invoking of a 
Messing, sasrjng ‘ al-salAm 'alatifum ’), which is considered by 
most uuslims to be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 
over the worshipper. 

At first — at least immediately after the hijrah 
— the Prophet used to turn his face towardJi Jeru- 
salem during the ^aldt, like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his arrival at Medina a revela- 
tion (Qur’an, ii, 136-145) changed this, Muhammad 
having quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since that time the Muslim must turn liis 
face towards Allah’s house, the Ka'bah at Mecca, 
to perform the 

While performing the ya/df, the worshipper is 
in a state of consecration (ikrdm) and mustofiserve 
special prescriptions. According to the pninitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposed to be 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when he was adoring his Lord. Many of the 
religious observances of the faldi may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshipper against the maliciousness of the 
demons.^ Thns> (1) he must take care that his 
body is sufticiently covered ; according to the 
Muslim lawliooks, a woman must cover her whole 
body during the ftildi (except her face and her 
hands) ; and a man at least the part of his body 
between his waist and his knees ; the heads of both 
men and women are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before reciting the Qur’ftn verses : 
*I seek my refuge near God from Satan* (cf. 
Qur'an, XVI. 100), and raise his hands in pro- 
nouncing every takbir in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may be present (or, according to the 
Hanilites, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
first takhlr, the takhlrat al-inrdm ; cf. Goldsiiher, 

* Zauberelemente iin islamischen Gebet,’ in Fest- 
achrift-Noldeke, Giessen, 1906, i. 320-325) (3) 

Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the §aldi. It was a general custom of the ancient 
Arab.< to employ water as a charm against demo- 
niacal influences (see Goldziher, ‘Wasser als 
Damonenabwelirendosmittel,’ m A RW xiii. [1910] 
26-46) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every §aldt 
(cf. Qur'ftn, v. 8), but this view was rejected by 
other faqth^ (see Goldziher, Die ifdhiriten, Leipzig, 
1884, pp 48-50). According to the four orthodox 
/igA-scliools, a ritual ablution {‘mi4u or ghusl) is 
required before the qaldt only when the worshipper 
is in a state of ritual impurity. It must be 
observed, however, tliat the ritual ablution is 
usually considered .simply as a purification (see 
art. Purification [Muslim]) ; the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been forgotten by 
the Muslims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the formulse of the adhdn 
(i.e the call to prayer ; see below) before beginning 
a §aldt — at least wlien lie is not aheady summoned 
^ the adhdn that is chanted from the mosque. 
iTiis usage must also be regaided as a kinci of 
charm ; the demons are supposed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of the adhdn. 

2. Obligatory and supererogatory daily ^I&ts. 
— Some of the earlier versos of the Qur’an (see xi. 
116, xvii. 80f, XXX. 16f., Ixxiii. 1) require Mus- 
lims to perform the ^aldt thrice every day — in the 
morning before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of the night. To these qaldts another 
was added after the hijrah, the ‘middle §aldt’ 

I See for the following rules especially A J Wenmnek, 
‘Animistnus und Dknionenglaube im Untergrunde dea JUd- 
Iscben und isUmiaohen rituellen Qebets,' Der Islam, Iv. [1913] 
819 ff., and ‘ Die EnUtehung der niusllmischen Beinheitog^ts- 
■ebuDg.’tfr. V [1914] 68-80; I. Ooldsiher, * Die Entblowung dea 
Hauptes,* ib vl. [1916] 801 ft. 


(faldt al-vmstd), mentioned in Qur’an, ii. 239, 
probably an imitation of the Jewish mid-day 
prayer (the mtnhAh). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform ^al&ts 
on various other occasions. In the first genera- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the daily §aldts must be regarded as obliga- 
tory, and there was also difleience of opinion as to 
the exact times of day at which the Prophet had 
usually performed his devotions.* But gradually 
it was recognized in the whole Muslim world that 
the five following ^dts were obligatory for every 
Muslim; (1) the (at daybreak) ; (2) 

the ^Idt al-fuhr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the #a/d< 
rtf-Ofr (in the afternoon, about half-way between 
noon and nightfall) ; (4) the nalat al-maghrib (at 
sunset, or rather about five minutes later, for it is 
forbidden to perform a §aldt just at sunrise or 
sunset, because the heathen Arabs used to do so) ; 
and (6) the salat al'ishd’ (at nightfall, when it is 
quite dark) Each of the five prescribed periods 
end.s when the next commences, except that of the 
^aldt al-§vbh, which ends lust before sunrise. 
The worship))er is recommended, however, to per- 
form every saldi as near the beginnmg of the pre- 
scribed period as possible. The §nldt at daybreak 
must consist of two rakahs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four ; it is meri- 
torious to add some supererogatory raUaha to each 
of the five doily faldts. The four /^'A-schools dis- 
agree as to the exact number of these voluntary 
rak'aha. 

The three following daily ^aldts, though not 
prescribed by the law as obligatory, are regarded 
as commendable and meritorious • 

(1) The faldt al-tahanttd (the nigbt-talAt) mentioned in some 
reraes of the Qur*&n (eee aboveX— Thw (aiat had evidently 
been gradualJy neglected bv most of Mubammad’i followers 
at llooina ; not all the members of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much teal for toe service of 
their Lord, and AU&b at last yielded to their wishes t (see 
Qur*&n, Ixxiii 20). Thie faint was no longer to have an obli- 
gatory character Nevcrtlteless it is still regarded as very 
meritorious l>v the MusUins. It must consist of an even 
number of nJc'ahs — two, four, or more The middle third of 
the night ie thought to be the best time for this devotion 
Hence in many Muslim lands a sign is given m the moeque 
about midnight to announce the tmio of the tahajjud 

(2) The faldt al-vntr. — It is meritorious to make odd the 
even number of rak'ahs of ths last faldt of the night (i e the 
folat al'ishd' or the tahajiud') by adding an odd number of 
rak'ahs or at least one rak'ah. Usually the faldt al-xcitr is 
ailded to the faldt al-’ishd' (since most people neglect the 
tahajiud). A well-known tradition says ‘Alliih is vntr (odd) 
and loves the tcifr,' and the Muslims therefore pay a certain 
respect to every odd number According to the Uamfltes, the 
faldt al-vntr is even obligatory. 

(8) The foUat of-Ju^d {faldt in the morning) at the time 
between sunrise and noon, consisting of from two to twelve 
rak'nhs —This < cromony also is not oollgatory, though some of 
the earlier Mushin scholars thought it was According to some 
traditionalists, it was a custom of the I'rophet to perform this 
faldt every morning, but this is denied in many other tradi- 
tions. 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque. — The so-called mosque of the Prophet 
at Medina was only an ojien enclosure, adjacent 
to bis divelling. On one side there was a kind of 
portico, a flat roof supported by wooden pillars. 
This was where Muhammad usually performed his 
saldta, either alone or with some of nis folloivers. 
But this rnaajid was used sdso for various other 
pur^ses ; it was, e.g., the place where Muhammad 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and where 
he gave banquets to his guests. We may assume 
that the houses of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a maajid of the same type.* Origmally 
• I 86®, for further details, M. T. lloutema, ' lets over den 
dagelijkschen cal&t,’ Theolog. Txjdfchnft, xxiv. [1890] 127 ff. ; 
Goldziher, 'Die Boiieutung der Naohmittagzzeit im Islam, ' 
oARW lx. [1906] 298 4 ; T. Nbldeke and F 8chwallv, Gssch. du 
Qordna*, Leipzig, 19W, p. 67, n. 1 ; E. Mittwoch, ‘ Zur Enteteh- 
ungBg[esch. aeslalamti^en Oebete und Kultus,’ ABAIF, Phil • 
hist Clasee, 1918, p. 11 ff. ; Wensinck, in Dsr Islam, iv. 28211 

* Maqrizi (EAtjof, Bul&q, 1270, ii 270. 11) says that there 
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the mosque in Muslim society took the place of the 
old heathen majlts, the open space near the tent 
or dwelling of the head of the tribe where all 
deliberations of the tribesmen took place (see 
H. Lammens, ‘Ziad ibn Abihi,’ in Rivista degh 
studi ortentali, iv. [1911-12] 240 ff.; L. Caetani, 
Annali delP Islam, Milan, 1905, i. 432 ff. ; C. H. 
Becker, ‘Zur Gesch. des islainischen Kultus,* in 
Der Islam, in. [1912] 394 f.). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoked to an assembly in Muham- 
mad’s masjtd—& usage probably originally intro- 
duced by the Prophet m imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on Fridays — at least at 
Medina, some time after the hijrah. One Friday, 
just before the seivice, a caravan with merchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot their religious duty, being occupied in 
buying and selling. Then Qur’an, Ixii. 9, was 
revealed : 

• When the call to praj-er soundeth on rrid.t 3 (or on the da} 
ol the oonffregation), then go to praise the I^ord and abandon 
business,' etc 

About AH. 7 or 8 a minhar, a sort of wooden 
tin one or raised seat with two steps, was placed in 
Muliammad’s masjid, and the Piophet always sat 
upon this when presiding at the meetings (see 
Becker, ‘Die Kanzel im Kultus des alien Islam,* 
in Festschrift-Noldeke, pp. 331-351). On special 
occasions Muhammad and his followers went out 
of Medina to the mnsalld (the place where the 
saldt and other ceiemonies were performed in the 
open field). Latoi, a lance was cairied before 
the Piojihet as an emblem of his authority; on 
the musalld this lance was stuck into the ground 
before him, marking the direction of the Kabah.* 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simnle. In the ^eat encampments 
of the Arabs in the conquerea countries each of 
the tribes had its own masjid, where the tribes- 
men assembled. There was also a general masjtd 
near the dwelling of the tvali, the head of the 
place or the goveinor of the province. Ongmally 
this head mosque was very sininle, often being 
only a large open square, surrounued by a ditch or 
by walls and with an open portico in fiont facing 
towards Mecca, suppoiled on stone pillars and 
covered with a roof (see, e g , *Fabari, i. 2489) It 
was a general place of meeting, not reserved for 
the Fiiday soivioe and other religious purposes. 
When geneial deliberation was necessary, the 
believeis iveie convoked to a public §aldt before 
the fuither transactions, and tlie wah, or, in tlie 
residence, the khnlifah himself, presided at these 
meetings (see Goldzihor, in ZDMG xlix. [1895] 
315 ; Belfldsoii, ed. M. J. de Goeje, I.e^den, 1866, 
p. 229 3 [Fragmcnta hist, arahic , ed de Goejo 
and P. de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217 5] ; al-Bayfin al- 
Mugbrib, ed. 11 Dozy, do. 1848, p. 55 16 ; al- 
Fahii, ed. W. Ahlwanlt, Gotha, 1860, p, 95. 11 ; 
Becker, in Der Islam, iii 395 ; and Lammens, in 
Rivistn dcgli studi oiicntali, iv. 24211'.). The 
Umayyad khaVifahs and al.so many of their high 
functional les in the piovinces used to sit on a 
minbar in these a.ssemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, however, this 
was regal ded by some people as improper for a 
loah ; the khnlifah 'Lfmar forbade 'Amr, his 
goveinoi of Egypt, to sit on a minbar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to worship ; a regular 
daily service was instituted, and the Muslim 
were nine masjids at Medina beeidee that of the Prophet , aec*^ 
also the traditions concerning the masjid al-<}irur (mentioned 
in Qur’an, ix. 108). 

i At' a later time it was still a custom in soms Muslim f 
countries to indicate the direction towards Mecca by means of 
a staff or lance, behind which the leader of the saldt placed 
himsKslf. The (uldt was then performed 'ala 'l-'asd (t e. in the 
direction of this staff). 


liturgy began to develop and take fixed forms. 
The service of the Christian churches and Jeivish 
synagogues may have influenced this development 
(see esp. Mittwooh, ‘ Zur Entstehungsgesch. des 
islam. Gebets und Kultus ’ ; and Beclcer, ‘ Zur 
Ge.sch. des islam. Kultus’). It became a general 
custom to announce the times of the daily saldt 
fiom the minarets of the mosque (the origin of 
the mfnaret is discussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos • Antike, Islam und Occident: Beitrag zur 
Architekturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1909). The adhdn, 
wliich is chanted from the minaret by the muad- 
dhtn, consists of the following formulm : 

• Ood is most great* (this Is said four times) , ‘ I testify that 
there is no Qod imt All&h * (twice) ; * I testify that Muhammad is 
All&h’s ajioBtle ' (twice) ; ‘ Come to prayer ' (twice) ; ' Gome to 
security ’ (twice) , ‘ God is most great* (twice) , ‘ There u no 
God but AJl&h ’ 

The nubhc ^aldt in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all worshippers must peiform the presciibed 
ceiemonies together and at the same moment; 
every mosque has its own imam, wlio ofliciates 
over all who may be present at the times of the 
daily ^nldts.^ It must he observed that the posi- 
tion of this imdni is very different from that of a 
priest, since he does not perform any sacramental 
action; he is only the leader of the saldt, and, 
according to the theoiy of Muslim law, lie may 
even cede his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning of the saldt is announced in the mosque 
by a second call to piayer, the iqdmah, which 
consists chiefly of the same foimulte as the adhdn 
(most of the formul® of the iqdmnh, howevei, aie 
recited only once, und the woids, ‘Tlie time of the 
^aldt 18 [now] come,’ which are twice repeated, 
must be nisei ted after the formula, ‘Come to 
security’). The imdm then places himself befoie 
the mitirdb, the niche that indicates the direction 
to Mecca,* and performs the saldt with the congre- 
gation. Only the voice of the imam, who lecltos 
the presciibed formulae, maybe heaid dining the 
qaldt. In the great mosques, however, where tlie 
congregation la usually so numerous that the be- 
lievers cannot all see and hear the leadei, the 
takbirs of the imam, marking the various postuies 
of the fcddt (see above), are repeated loudly by 
persons especially chaiged with this oflice (the 
muballtghs) 

4 . The Friday service and the public ^alSt on 
feast-days and other occasions.— On Friday the 
.salat al-jum'ah (the ^nldt of the Fiidaj') niust be 
substituted for the ordinal v noon-piayer. It is a 
service celebiated by the whole community in the 
head mosque (jdmi) of the place, con.sisting chiefly 
of two parts : the khnihah (‘ seimon ’) and a ^aldt 
of two raJeahs. In later times the khuibah pre- 
ceded the ^aldt ; hut this was not the original 
usage According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
innovation introduced W the first Umayyad khali- 
fah, Mu’awiyyah. Bemre the beginning of the 
sermon the adhdn, which has already been chanted 
fiom the minaiets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The pieacher {khatib) then deliveis his seimon, 
standing on the minbar, and holding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a stall or wooden sword (or a 
bow) in his liands (see Preaching [Mu.slim]). 
^\hen the khatib has finished his khutbah, he 
descends from the minhar, then the iqdmah is 
chanted, and the whole congregation performs the 
two presciibed rak'ahs of the saldt atfurrCah. It 
is considered meritorious to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday §aldt, the usual super- 
er^atoiy rak'ahs of noon. 

Tlie friday service foimerly leqnired a general 
1 Other persons perform the lower offices in the mosque — 
lighting the lamps, sweeping the mosque, attending to the 
receptacles for water necessary for the ablutions, etc 
3 See further, on the ttnljrab, N Kbodokanalds, in WZKli 
XIX. urn] mn , and XXV (IDIIJ 71 ff. 
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assembly of the whole community. MuhIuu law 
therefore forbids that this service should be cele- 
brated in different mosques of the same town, 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
uiactically impossible to assemble in one mosque. 
Moreover, according to the Shafi itcs, the ^aldt al- 
j um ah ia valid only when at least forty persons 
join in it ; the ^anihtes, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday service can be validly celebrated \»y an 
trndm and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two Muslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fasting' month and on the lUth of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
saciificial feast of the pilgrims in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca) a special seivice, the saldt al-ld 
(‘ feast-fa/a< ’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Fiiday service in many respects. There are, how- 
ever, some points of difleiencc . (1) the time le- 
conimended foi the ^(.ddt al-id is the moiiung, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon ; (2) it 
IS supposed in the lawbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in t!io open 
field ; (3) the service consists of a khutbah and a 
•ialdt of two raUahs like the F'riday sciiice, but 
the mldt must precede the khutbah ; an<l (4) the 
adhan and i^dmah are omitted ; the mtiaddhin be- 
foi e the aei vice only calls : ‘ Al saldta jdmiatan ' ’ 

[Now peifoim] the sa/d< together!’). We may 
assume that in all tliese respects the least-.ja/d^ is 
still more ancient than the Friday scivice 

Another religious assembly takes place on each 
evening of the fasting month. It is counted men- 
torioiis to perform the ^aldt al tarcLu'ih (‘ the srdut 
with pauses’) after the daily saldt nl'asr in tins 
holy month. This ceremony consists of twenty 
rakahs, each pan of which is separated from the 
rest by a tasUmih (see above). Though this ^alut 
is not obligatoiy, many pei.son.s usually take pait 
in it. This great zeal for tlie ^aldt al-tarCmnh can 
only bo explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting mouth. 

When tbcie was a great di ought, the pagan 
Arabs tiled [to induce rain by enchantments 
These heatlicn practices were leplaced lu Islam by 
the §aldt al-istisqa’ (‘the ^aldt for imploiing 
ram’), a public service that diffeis little fiom the 
service on the two feast-days. It is still chaiactcr- 
izcd by the following ceremony after the §aldt 
the imam and the other worshippers who aie 
piesent move about and shake their upper gar- 
ments; this custom is piobahly to be legiiidccl as 
a 8ui vival of Aiabian heathenism (see (4oldziher, 
‘ Zaubei elemente im islanuschen Gebet,’ jip 308- 
312), During an echp.se of the sun or moon n 
public service is celebiated which resembles the 
least-sW^o^ in most lespects. As regards details of 
the litiiigy on these and other occasions, the 
opinions of tlic dillerent /gA-schools disagree. 

I.iTSRATi RB — Hesidcs the works mentioned throujfhout see 
esp C Snouck Hurgronie, Mekka, Ha^fue, 1888-89, ii 78 ff, 
The Achehncee, Leyden, 1906, 1, 619 , 80 ff,, 230 ff , il 283, and 
‘ Islam mid Phonograph,’ in Tijdschrift van het Batavutasch 
Genootachap, xlii [1000] 401-404 , E Sell, The Faith of Islam, 
London and Madras, 1880, p 188ff , A J Wensinck, ifoAam- 
inedende Joden te Medina. Leyden, 1908, p. 10211, and the 
hrst and second chapters of the various Muslim df/A-books 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

PRAYER (Roman), — As in many other phases 
of religion, the leligious life of the Romans otteis 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of riiayer. 
Retweeu the prayeis of Cato and those of Marcus 
Aurelius wo have, as it were, a complete gamut of 
religious experiences, and, though tneso tw’o land- 
marks are less than 400 years apart, Cato represents 
many centuries before his time, and Marcus 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centimes to 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab- 


sorption, IS the orthodox communication between 
man and those poweis outside of him which are 
called God or gods according to circumstances. 
Upon the orthodoxy of the act depends this distinc- 
tion, and it is this element of orthodoxy alone that 
distinguishes primitive piayer from the mazes of 
magic, and advanced prayer from the formlessness 
of mystical absorption — so ti-ue is it that primitive 
prayer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
player to religious absorption. 

Rut, before we begin even this outline study of 
Roman prayer, we should make ourselves fully 
aware of three facts : (1) that the actual numbci 
of Roman prayers transmitted to us is relatively 
small ; (2) that many prayers, so called, especially 
those in the poets, do not represent trustworthy 
evidence, and are apt to be cither fanciful or under 
Greek influence, and therefoio not available for 
oui piosent purpose ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
an oiieiation in the woild more delicate, and theie- 
foie more difficult, than the attempt to deduce the 
religious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to us. 

1 . Primitive prayer. — Hero it should be noted 
that this title includes not only pinyer as practised 
m the historical period which we call jininitive 
and prayer as practised m later tunes by persons 
of piimitive intelligence, but also many primitive 
forma of pi ayer retained by religious conservatibiii 
and pracused by all orthodox perbons This ob- 
servation 18 very necessary owing to the peculiar 
conditions under winch the religious life of ancient 
liome had its development Tins development 
represents a series of accretions — a mechanical 
rather than a physiological giowtli. Man’s 
spintual evolution cxpiessed itself not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old fonnulre as 
in then absolute conservation and the adding to 
tliem of outei coatings, new tree nngs of more 
modern thought. Tins was possible necause of 
the absolutely foimal character of all Roman 
leligious concepts ; and the only exceptions to it 
aie found in the inoie spnitual cults ot the Client 
and in the impotent entlmsiasnis of a s{iintiial 
philosophy. The bucccss of piimitive piayer de- 
pended principally upon two things — the scrupul- 
ous exactries.s of expiessioii and tlie coriectness of 
the name and title of the deity addiessed Exact- 
ness of oxpiebsion i.s an absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, eomiiion to both piayer and 
magic, and the oiUiodoxy of the one and the illegi- 
timacy of the other form almost the only ciiteiion 
of tlibUnction The question whethei all piimitive 
prayers weie of a ihythmical character — the 
(annmn, (onimon to both piayer and magic — is a 
difficult one to answer,^ but eeitainly veiy many 
pnnutive prayers were, for we have instances of 
them 

Eveiy eftoit was made to obtain the strictest 
verb.al accuracy, on the theory^ that wliatevcr 
was said ha<l legal validity.* 'I'he formulae them- 
selves were collected and meserved in the books of 
the priests.* The forniulio wcie never changed, 
even though the language w'ua so archaic that the 
jiriests themselves seaicelj’ understood it. This 
Avas tiue, c <7 , of the piayers of the Sain, of uhuh 
Quintilian ® says • 

‘The prayers of the Salii were scarcely understood by the 
priests themselves, but reli^ijious con8er\atisiu forbade the 
changing of them, and the consecrated founs must still be 
used ’ 


1 Cf. R Westphal, Theonc der gneoh. Metnk, L« 

1887, ill. 1, 67, Allgemeine Metitk, Berlin, 1892, p i~> , C 
Zander, Vers Jtal antiqux, Lund, 1890, p 36 

2 IVrAa certa , Clc de Nat, Dear. li. 10, and Paul p 88, s p 
* F.mutn ’ 

» Cf Fostus, p rlS ‘ As the tongue has spoken, so is the 
law ’ , and Cic de Oral i. 245. 

4Gen xiii 2.S 1 9/n«f Or i. C»40 
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In the cult of the Arval Brothers’ a similar 
state of affairs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they sang as they danced. In other cases the 
worshipper repeated the words of the prayer as 
they were said by an assistant.* The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the wliole performance null and void. In 
the year 170 b.c.,* at tiie celebration of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate fiom Lanuvium 
forgot to pray for the Roman people, and, when 
the matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and must be gone through 
all over apiin, and, as the magistrate from Lan- 
uvium had made the mistake, Lanuvium must pay 
the cost of the new performance ; and Plutarch 
remarks ; 

'In Uter ages one and the same soctifloe woe performed 
thirty times over because of the occurrence of some defector 
mistake or accident In the service— such was the Roman rever- 
ence and caution lu religious matters.* < 

In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our- 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regarded as a charm, the prayer needed to be 
absolutely accurate in oi der to lie effective, but in 
prayer regarded as a legal transaction such ac- 
curacy was equally important. 

E g , In the year 200 aa we read that ‘ the Roman people 
direct^ the consul to vow games and an offering to Jupiter. 
But the vow Buffered a delay , the Pontifex Maximus Ldcinius 
asserted tlvat one could not make a vow of an indefinite sum 
because this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, if such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular . . . The consul 
was asked to consult the OoUoge of Poutifices to know whether 
It wore poeaible to vow m regular form an indefinite sum The 
Poiillflces replied that the vow was possible and entirely 
regular The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximus, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for flv e year vows,' 8 

We shall have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
tlie interrelation of prayer and magic, it is impoit- 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
the object addressed In order that a prayer may 
be effectual, it must be addressed not only to the 
proper deity, but to some particular phase of that 
deity’s activity as expressed in some adjective or 
cognomen. Hence the development of a great 
science of nomenclature — lists of gods and lists of 
nominal 

t is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one’s special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and coll forth 
one’s gods by the niysteiious process of exaugu- 
ratio. Hence Servius* tells us that in pontifical 
law special precautions were taken that the gods 
of the Romans should not be called by their right 
names, in order that they might not be exaugu- 
lated. Similarly, Macrobius says : 

‘It Is certain that every city has a god under whose protec- 
tion it 18 placed , and the Romans had a mysterious custom, of 
which many persona are ignorant, that when they were besicg 
ing a city ana thought they were on the point of capturing ft, 
they worked the deities b> means of a certain formula With- 
out this they did not think the mtj could be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered ft a sacrilege to lake the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
concealed the name of the god who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the Oity ’ » 


I Of art. Arval Brotiisks 

* V«rba pranre praijan ; Sacra CarminaprcBcantaie 

S Cf. Livy, xli. 16 * Coricl. 26. * Llv y , xxxi 9. 

* Of. the Indigitamenta , O Wissowa, De di$ Romanorum 
tndigettlnu et novensxdtbus dieputatw, M^burg, 1892 ; J B. 
Carter, JDe Dtorwn Rmnawmtm Cognomintbui, Leipzig, 1898 ; 
Wards Fowler, Rel. Beeper, gf the Raman i’sopfs, p Ifia 

ii 881. 8Saf 111.9 


Of course, much nonsense was talked among the 
antiquarians regarding the secret name of Rome 
and of the god who protected Rome, and very 
possibly the secret names were so secret that they 
never existed, but the principle underlying the 
whole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all the writers on Roman religion, 
with the exception of Warde Fowler,’ have un- 
duly emphasized the magical and the legal bargain- 
ing asjiects of Roman prayer. These two aspects 
were mdeed prominent, out alongside of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 

f lower and greatness of the deity and tne power- 
essness of man. ‘The language is the language 
of prayer, not of compulsion or even of bargain- 
ing.’ * We see this most clearlv in the famous four 
praters in Cato’s ‘Farm Almanack’ — prayers 
which are such precious and unique documents 
that the quoting of them in full is better than 
many pages of explanations. 

Prayer for the cattle at thefiowenng qf the pear-treei (Cato, 
de Re Ruet. 181 f.) • ‘At tha flowering ot the pear-trees make 
soenfloe for the cattle. . . . Thus sbaU the offering be mode. 
Give to Jupiter papalis a measure of wine, as much as you see 
fit On the day ot the sacrifice let there be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those who make the sacrifice 
When you have to make the offering, y ou shall do as follows . 
“ O Jupiter Dapalis, in regard to tha sacrifice of a measure ot 
wine which 1 make to thee in my house and in my family, 
mayst Thou be graciously increasM by this sacrifice ’* Then 
wash your hands and afterwards take the wine, saying, “ U 
Jupiter Dapalis, mayst Thou be Increased by this sacrifice which 
I mako unto Thee, mayst Thou be increased by tins wine which 
I offer Thee ” ’ 

Prayer before the harvest (<6 184) • ‘ Before commencing the 
harvest, it is necessary to sacnfice a pig in the following 
manner : The sacrifice of a female pig should be made to Ceres 
before harvesting the following— spelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and tumipa Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine •Jmus, Jupiter and Juno. Present the pig to Janus 
with this ^yer, "O Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig I 
pray tbat^ou woutdst be propitious to me, to my sons, to my 
house, to my family Ba Thou increased by this offering '* 
Then offer the sacred pig to Jupiter, saying, “0 Jupiter, in 
offering Thee this pig. I pray that Thou wouTdst be propitious 
to me, to my sona to my house, to my family Be Thou 
increased by this offering.'’ Afterwards give vMiie to Janus as 
follows . “ O Father Janus, jgst as in offering the pig to Thee I 
prayed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
Thou be increased with the wine which I offer Thee " And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter as follows "O Jupiter, mayst 
Thou be increased vrttb this offering, and mayst Thou also 
be increased with the wine which 1 offer Thee ’’ Thereupon 
slaughter the pig.' 

Prayer on making a dtaring (tb. 130) ' According to the 
custom of the Romans, thus should a clearing be made Make 
an expiatory sacrifice of a pig and recite the following prayer ; 
“Whether Thou bo god or goddess to whom this wood is 
sacred, be there paid to Thee tny due, the expiatory sacrifice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred wood For this pur)ioBe, 
whether 1 perform the sacred act or others do so at my com- 
mand, may' ft be well done, even as it has been done With 
this intention I sacrifice this pig in expiation, and I turn to 
Thee my pious prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
disposed toward me, my house, my dependents, my sons 
Therefore m^'st Thou be increased by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee.” ' 

Prayer at the lustration of the farm (ib. 141) . ‘Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place Thus shall you order 
the Buovetaiirilia to be led about them . “ With the consent of 
the gods and with every favourable omen, I commit to you, O 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
mv fields, my land, in whatsoever part you should think best 
that they should be led about ” Then make libation with wine 
and invoke according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
aa follows . “O Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
Thou wouldst be well willing and propitious to me, to my house, 
to my dependents, and for this reason I have ordered that the 
suovetaurilia should be led around my fields, my land and my farm, 
that Thou abouldst hold back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm ; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper the fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the vineyards and the thickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and tbs sheep ; that Thou 
shouldst edve prosMrity and health to me, to my nouse and to 
my dependents. For these reasons, and because, as 1 have said, 

I am lustrating and causing to be lustrated my farm, my lands, 

' and mv fields, mayst Thou be increased by this suovetauriha 
which is being offered Thee. O Father Mars, mayst 'Thou be 
increased by this suovetaurilia which is being offered Thee ” ' 

2 . Prayer as a votum.— Prayer in the religion 
of the Roman State waa virtually a bargain 
I Rel Exper. of the Roman People, p 182 ff. s Ib. p. 189 
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between man and god, whereby man, tlie party | It was no lon^rer a formal process by which naan 


of the first part, agreed to pay to the gotf, the 
party of the second part, such and such things if 
the god, the party of the second part, mi formed 
certain acts for man, the party of the first part. 1 
Such prayer was called a* votum, a * vow,’ because 
the important and distinguishing feature W'as the 
promise to pay if service was renaered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity hfd per- 
lonned the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this geneial rule, the 
devoUo, in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have neen intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
species of compulsory magic. The devotw is the 
vow uttered by a Roman general in the moment of 
battle whereby he agrees to give up his own life 
in order that his army may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destruction, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were compelled to 
grant the victory to his side. This curious reason- 
ing was carriea one step furtlier, anti it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga- 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through unnamied 

The devotw may therefore be considered as in a 
certain sense forming the link between the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were as infinitely various 
as were the proiuises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises included votive offenngs, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altai or of a temple. 

3. Outward characteristics of Roman prayer.— 
The woi shipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
thegod nsuaily faced west, so the worshipper usually 
fae^ east. His position, as a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar.^ 
Duiing the actual prayer itself the woi shipper 
often held the altar. Generally the hands wore 
raised, but soinctimes special positions were 
requ'red; e.g., in a prayer to Neptune the hands 
weio stretched out towards the sea,* while in 
praying to Tellus or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth.* We also find references to kneeling,* 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration [adoratio), when the wor- 
shipper put his right hand to his mouth * 

Prayers were normally said in a distinct and 
usually a loud voice. This was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes in the 
drama when prayers are overheard. Silent 
prayer was sometimes motived by modesty," and 
sometimes by shame;* but whispeied prayers 
were not orthodox,** and he who indulged m them 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 
magic. 

4. Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and the 
spiritual cults 01 the Orient, which entered Rome 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro- 
duce gradually an entirely new concept of prayer. 


1 Serv. iv 62. 
a lb. IV, 219 ; Verg. jEn. xil. 

Varro, ap. Macr Sat, iii 2, 8 
» Verg .En v 233 * Macr Sat. 1 10 21, nl, 9 12, 

# For Umbria, Tab. Iguv. vL G, 6 , for the Oscao*, J Fned- 
lander, Dxe oakttchen mxlnzan, Leipzig, 1860, v. 81 0., Taf ix, 
U-12, X. 18-19 , M. A Grueber, Co»n« o? fA« Roman RemiUtc trt 
Bntish Mtueum, London, 1810, il, 823 , cl. QulntU, Intt. Or. 
ix. 4, 11 : Pctron, 133. ^ . -I 

« Pliny, Ry xi. 261; cf. Uaremberg-Saglio, Dtct. d« Ant.,^ 
Paris, 1877-1916, 1 80 ff ' 

7 Of. PlatU Rudent, 268 


; Ovid, Amoren, L 4 . 27; 


8Cf. Tibull li.l 83 


» Of. Hor, Eptit. I ic 00, where a man prays aloud to Janue* 
and ApoUo. and whispers a petition to Uiverna to give him | 
success in cheatii^ ; cf also Persius, ii 8 ff 
» Cf Sensoa, x. : ' Speak to God as though aU men were 
listening.' 


obtained physical benefits fium the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
instead an eflort of adoration, a communion with 
God, a moment of spiritual exaltation ; * and it 
was into this atmosphere that Oinstianity came 

liiTERlTUiti.— G. Wissowa, Religum und KuUut der Rorntr, 
Munich, 1902, p. 31811. ; W Wards Fowler, The Rehgwue 
Experience the Roman PtopU, London, 1911, pasgim, 
ana csp, pp. 181-191 ; Brissonins, De /ormuiu et aoUemnibue 
populi Romani verbu, Halle and Leipzig', 1731, 1. 1-69 , S. 
Sudhaus, ‘Lautes und loises Beten,’ Alifv lx. [1906] 186 ff , 
L. Friedlander, Sdtenyesch «, Leipzig, 1888-00, iu. 678 ff , S 
Dill, Roman Society from Nero to ifareut Aurehut^, London, 
1006, pp, 894-420 ; R. R. Marett, ERr^^, $ v. ' Piwer.' 

Jesse Benedict Caeter. 

PRAYER (Teutonic). — i. Prayer to the gods. 
— Our knowleilge of heathen prayer among the 
Teutonic peoples is very scanty, and comes almost 
entirely from Scandinavian sources. From the 
prose Edda we leani that prayer was a regular 
part of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjui. 
NjorSr is to be invoked for sea-voyages and for 
hunting xxiii. [Die pius. Edda, ed. 

E. Wukeu, Poderborn, 1912, p. 32]). Freya is 
particularly well-disposed towards those who pray 
to her for help in love aflairs {Gylf. xxiv. [p. 34]). 
In the sagas we frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke m 
difncultiea and whom they consult before any 
important undertaking. In these cases it is hard 
to distinguish between prayer and divination. 

'Thorolf Mostrarekogg made a great sacriflce and went to 
consult with Thor, bis beloved fneiid ’ (F. Holthausen, Altwland 
Lesebueh, Weimar, 1896, p 64). ‘ Helgi was very mixed in hia 
faith. He put his trust m Christ and named hu humeateod 
after him ; but yet he would pray to Thor on Boa-vo>aKe8, and 
in hard stresses, and iii all those things which he thoWKht were 
of most account to him ’ (Landnamahik, iii xiv. 3, in G Vig- 
fusson and P. Y Powell, Onytnet Jflandicce, Oxford, 1905, 1 
149). ‘Then Aiirlyg called upon bishop Fatrec, but as for Ooll 
he called upon Thor^ (t6. i vi. 2). 

In Viga alum's Saga, 9, theie is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey . 

•Thorkel had been forred to sell his land to Glum Before he 
dcimrtcd from ThverA be went to the temple of Frey, leading 
thither an ox, and said : " f rny, who long host been in j jiatron, 
and hast accepted many gilts from ms aod rewarded mo iiell, 
now I give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leave Thverdland 
oa much against his will as I du uow , let me see some token 
whether thou acceptest it from me or not " At this the ox 
bollowod loud and fell dead, which Tliorkel liked well, and he 
was less sad because he thought his prayer was hoard ' (P B 
du ObaiUu, The Viking Age, London, 1889, i 362). 

There are heveial stones of Earl Hakoii’s devo- 
tion to ThorgerCr HolgabniSr (also Hortlnhiiibr, 
HorgabrdCr) and the eaniest prayers that he was 
wont to make to her in moments of crisis On 
one occasion Hakon desired her help for his friend 
Sigmund, whom he led into her temple. 

‘ Hakon and Sigimmd w ith a few others went Into this house, 
where there were many gods , it had also many glass windows 
SO that there was no shadow in it At the inner end was a 
woman magnieccntly dressed The Eari threw himself down 
at her feet, and lay there a long time Tlien he rose up and 
told Sigmund that they should make her some oHeniig, la) ing 
tlie money on the seat in front of her, “and wo shall have this 
token,” mid he, *' whether she will accept it or not, that I have 
wishixl her to let go the ring that she has on her hand. From 
that ring you will obtain good luck." The Earl then laid hold 
of the nng. and it seemed to Sigmund as if she closed her 
hand, so that he could not got it off The Karl lay down again 
before her, and Si^und noticed that he was in tears. Again 
he stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this time it was 
loose. He gave Bigmund the ring ’ (F’fafrfvarfxiifc, i 144, quoted 
in W. A, Craigie, Seandtnaman Folklore, ikindon, 1890, p 33) 

An instance of prayer addressed to a stone ocems 
in Hard's Saga, Z1 ; 

•Herd's brother-in-law Indridi wished to slay the hondl 
Thorsteln Gullknapr (gold-buttonX and waited for him on the 
way to his sacrificing house, whither he was wont logo When 
Thorsteln came, he entered the saenfleing house ana fell on his 
lace before the stone ho worshipped, -which stood there, and 
then he spoke to It ’ (du OhaiUu, i 383) 

2 . Prayer odd sacrifice. — The obscure veise in 
H6vamm, 176 (Die Liedcr der alteren Eddq^, ed. 

t Cf, Seneca, Kp x, 6, xh 1 
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K. Hildebrand, Poderboin, 1912, p. 56), ‘Betra’s 
6be6it an b6 ofbldtit,’ may perhaps be tianslated, 
‘ It is better not to pray at all than to sacrifice 
overmuch’; but it is not clear whether sacrifice 
and prayer are heie contrasted or considered as 
practically synonymous. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other religions the two modes of worship were 
closely connected 

‘Sacrifice is a prayer offered up with gifts And wherever 
there was occasion for prayer, there was also for sacnUce’ 
(Uriiiiiii, Teul Mythol. i. 29) 

I bn Fadhlan gives a detailed account of the 
w or, ship of the Scandinavian Russians : 

• As soon aa the ship arrives in the haven, each one of them 
goes ashore, taking with him bread, meat, onions, milk and 
intovicating drink, and makes his way to a tall piece of wood 
set up, which has something resembling a human fate and is 
surrounded by small statues holiind which are erected still 
other tall pieces of wood He goes up to the great wooden 
image and throws himself down before it, sai ing “ O my lord, 
I am t ome from distant lauds, bringing with me such and such 
a number of maidens, and such and such a number of sable 
skins ■’ When he has counted up all his stock, he proceeds 
" 1 ha\ e brought this gift to thee," and lays down what he has 
brought before the wooden statue and says “I desire that 
thou wouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and silver and will buy from me all that I wish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that I say " He then goes away If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, he comes again, bringing a second or even a 
third gift If be still has ditHciilly in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little images and asks them for 
their intercession, saying, “These are the wives and daughters 
of our Lord (C M Fratin, Ibn-Foszlan't und anderer Amber 
Be) ichte uber die Rmsen alterer Zcit, Petro^rad, 1823, p 7 ff ) 

Pl.tyev w 08 not always accompanied by otlerin“s. 

Sigrdrifa, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafmrsbane, makes this invocation. ' llnil day I Hail sons of 
day ' Hull night and her kinswoman 1 With favourable eyes, 
look upon us who are sitting here, and gnant us victory 1 Hail 
aesir, hail asynjurl Hull also to the bountiful earth I One 
wisdom and eloquence to us two glorious ones, and hands of 
healing during our lives!’ {Sii/idiifi'indl, it 8 {Hildebrand, 
p .31 7 f]) 

When Earl Ilakon and Oudbrand were pursuing Hnvpp, 
who had plundered the shrine dedicated to Thor, Thorgerftr 
IlolgabriuV, and Irpa, 'the earl went aside by himself, away 
from other men, and h.ido tli.at no man should follow him, and 
so he stays awliile Ht fill down on both his knees, and held 
his hands before Ins eyes, after that he went back to them' 
(The Story of Burnt Njal, tr O W Dasent (Everyman’s 
fjibrarv ], London, 1911, p 16rt) 

During his fight with the Jonisborg Vikings 
Ilakon prayed to Thorgel^'r HortiabruS’r, but his 
player moved unavailing until he had saciiliced 
las son I'hling {of. Craigie, n 33). 

3. Manner of prayer. — luttle is known of the 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tacitu« 
{Germ, x.) informs us that among the Teutons 
divination was practised by a piiest or i><itei- 
faiiulias, ‘having prayed to the gods and gl.anced 
up to heaven.’ In the sagas we hoar frequently of 
worshijipers prostrating themselves liefoie images 
of the gods. 

‘The island was thiikly wooded, and Hakon went to a clear- 
ing in the forest, when- he lav' down, looking to the north and 
prayed in the wav he tliouglit best, calling upon her in whom ho 
put all his trust, Thorger^r Horjfabruffr ’ (Craigic, p 83 , for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cl Uriiiim, i 34). 

I.irKRATURK —J Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr, J. S Stallv- 
brasH, London, 18S2-88, vol 1 ch iii , P Herrmann, JVonfwAe 
Mytholuiju’, Leipzig, 1903, p 449 ff , Deutsche Mythologie, do 
1898, p 420 ff , E Mogk, Mythologie, Strassbiirg, 1900, In 
il Paul’s Grundrm der gennantschen Philoloate, iii. 384 ff. 

Eniu Wklsford. 

PRAYER (Tihctiin), — Piayer is moie pievalent | 
among the peojde of the Laud of the Lflmas than 
ainoii" any other nation peilmp.s in the world. 
This 18 owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the luciarchy which -wields the tem- 
poral rule of the country, and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by geneiations of extreme isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ- 
ments where Nature in her severest moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious diead of malignant spirits, 
who can be appeased or coeiced only by prayer 
.ind sacrifice, rrayeis are thus evOl’ on the lips of 
the laity in all spare moments, apart from the 
daily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


houses of the well-to-do, which generally possess a 
small shrine with miniature altai, before which 
domestic prayer is rendered. 

1. General character of the prayers- — The 
prayers aie generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiffil Buddhas or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or matenal succour is 
entreated ; or they may be stanzas uttered in 
piaise of the jiarticular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nearly all, one or other Buddha, human or 
celestial, is referred to in addition to the othei 
deity implored. The fiequent repetition of such 
formal pi ayers tends to degenerate into a mechani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the nrayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and otlier rituals ex- 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
canonical sciiptuies, spontaneous private prayeis 
are not uncommon. Tne present writer has oiten 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an offering 
of lamps on the altar of wayside temples, add less 
God for spiritual and temporal blessing, foi pre- 
vention of bodily peril or ailment, and for pio- 
vision for daily wants, veiy much after the manner 
of Christian yvorsliippers at the piesent day. 

2. Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers. — The 
formal prayers, collected in printed or written 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indian Buddhist canon or from the ntuals com- 
posed by eaily Indian and Tibetan monks. The 
class of canonical w’orks furnishing these piaycis 
IS generally the same as that employed by the 
‘Southern ’^Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, ami' Siam 
for the purpose, under the name olpntitta or putt 
( = ‘ piotectum ’), and aie sufttit fiom the Pali 
canon specially composed and prescribed by 
Buddha liimseli^ to he recited as prayers to avert 
malign influence, for recoveiy from disease, to 
leuiovo physical dilhcultios, and to piocuie happi- 
ness and a good rebirth. They nie addicsaed to 
the moon, sun, and various othei divinities, especi- 
ally the ynl s/ia— a general term for the 01 thodox 
Buddhist gods on Aioka’s monuments (250 B c ), 
though latterly viewed as moie or less malignant 
While the Tibetans thus u.se for prayeiis the cone- 
sponding canonical texts to the Ilinayaua Pah 
canon of the Southern Buddlust.s,-* tliey liave the 
advantage over the latter m that they have trans- 
lated these texts into the veinaciilai so that the 
people can undcistand the moamng of the piayer 
or praise, wheieas the Southern lJuddhist laity 
lepeat the texts in the foieigti and long dead 
I'ali, which 18 unintelligible to them, making the 
‘piayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in- 
genious Bon leligioniats in the remoter districts 
have now gencially assimilated their prayers to 
the tyi»e of the dominant Buddhists 

3. Deities and saints invoked.— The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the piesent 
wiiter to *1)0 oithodox Buddhist gods. Eoi, con- 
tiaiy to the statements of We.stern wnteis on 
primitive Buddhism,* he linils that gods enter very 
uiigely into the rehmon of Sakyamuni himself, as 
evidenced in the earliest Pah canonical books, and 
into that of his greatest propagandist, the emperor 
AAoka, not only in his inscribed monuments at 
Bhaihiit, but aKo in his edicts. Thus the latest 
authoritative reading of the Sahasiam rock-insenp- 
tiun states : 

* Men In Jambii-dvlpa (India) who up till this time had been 
unoasoclated with the gods, have (now) been made assoeiated 
with the gods ’ 4 


• 1 Cf D J Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo and London, 
1808, U 328 ; and L A Waddell, * Dh&ra);i Cult in Buddhism,’ 
OsloMOt ZeUsehr. u. [1913] 166 f 

For list of the Buddhist canonical texts used as prayers in 
\’ili, and trr of several, see Gogerly, ii 329-393 

> E g ,1 W, Rhys Davids and H. Oldeiiborg, passim 
*Tr by E liultMch, JRAS, 1911, p. 1116, cf. also Waddell, 
‘Dhtlrain Cult,' pp. 165-171. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Buddha himself, though not the most frequently 
addressed by the Tibetans. This also is paralleled 
in Southern Buddhism, ithich is supposea to repre- 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Sakyamuni), although regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not regarded as ‘ extinct,’ as m the later mystical 
Buddhism, but is invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memoiy : 

• I bow my head to the ^und and worship 
The sacred dust of his holy feet • 

If in augrht I have sinned against Huddha 
May Buddha forgive me my eln ’ i 
He is also invoked daily m the refuge-formula: 

‘ We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
{Dharnia), and to his order of monks (Sangha),’ in 
Tibetan * os in Southern Buddhism, as if he were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoked the celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahiyana Buddhism. They are regarded 
as everlaisting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘ Buddha,’ or Buddha’s 
other favomite title, ‘ Jina’ oi ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the nrimouhal self- 
existent god, corresponding to the tato Brahmanist 
creator-god Brahma, is Adibuddha, and he bears 
various titles according to different sects of Lamas. 
Thus he is the ‘Thunderbolt-Holder’ (rDoije 
’chan=Skr. Vajradhara), or the ‘ Thundcrbolt- 
8o«led’ (rDorje sems-dpa=Skr. Vajrasattva), or 
‘Receptacle of Light’ or ‘Ever-shining’ (rNam- 
par 8nan-mdsad = Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
form of the popular solar Buddha, Amitabha, or 
the ‘Boundless Light,’ the god of the Western 
Paiadise, though nominally different from the 
latter. Ivatterly there was a fivefold division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five 
diiectious, namely the four quaiters and the 
zenith * 

Much more frequently imploied are the celest- 
ial bodhisaiivas, or nominally potential Buddhas 
amorg the gods, most of whom are evei lasting gods 
of ail eueigetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to Southern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahayana, is the Buddhist Messiah, 
Maitreya (Tib. Byains-pa), who was placed by 
^akyamuni in the heaven of Indra or Sakia. 
Gotama’s (or Sakyamuni’s) frequent references to 
him and to his abode in India’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement so fiequently 
made by the Pah school of writers that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in his system. Of this Buddhist Messiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliffs along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-by. But the most fiequently worshipped 
and invoked of all is the Indian Buddhist ^ddess 
the ‘Savionress’ (sGrol-ma, pronounced Db-inS, 
the Skr. Taift), who is the primordial Mother- 
goddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
Buddha’s mother ; and, under the name Mayfl, 
Taia 18 worshipped tlio Burmese and other 
Southern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succourer in distress on 
land and sea. She is the Queen of Heaven, in- 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consoit to the Indian AvalokitafsPyan-ras- 

I Pill Pdtimokka, Dickson t , this does not appear in the 
version translated by Gogerly, i 160-210, and Is therefore pro- 
suiiiably not used by all Ceylonese Buddhists , but it is found 
almost literally in the Tibetan vereione— e Q , E Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, London, 186.1, p. 126 f , where the text’ 
specially add* • ‘ 1 believe that the bc^y of all the Buddhas does 
notenter into Ninana (of Extinction),’ evidently intended to | 
confute as a heresy the doctrine of total extinction. * 

3 Waddell, ‘Lamaisin,’ in Giuetteer of Sikhtm, Calcutta, 18&4, 
p 808 

s For details see Waddell, Buddhism af Tibet, London, 1895, 
pp 346-862. 


zigs, pronounced Ch&-rtt-Bi), the ‘All-seeing One’ 
(lit. ‘ Clod with Eyes,’ according to its Tibetan 
translation). The latter as the god of transmigra- 
tion is the special favourite and patron-god of tlie 
Titans, and is associated with two others, as 
the defenders of L&maism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the * Thunderbolt- Wielder ’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajrapani), the Saivist Jupiter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Sweet- Voiced ’ god of wisdom or Buddlii&t 
Apollo (’Jam-dbahs, Skr. Mafij’usii) — all tluce of 
whom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Om mantpadme Hum formula is atl- 
dreesed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
by all sects. The other popular hodhxsattva gods 
and goddesses are enumerated in the list of their 
piayer-spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are specially invoked for aid, 
each different sect of monies gives pre-eminence to 
its own particular founder ; thus tlio Yellow-caps 
invoke Tsongkhapa ; the new Red-Cap, Dug-pa, 
invoke Marpa or Milaiapa; and the old Red-cap, 
the original founder of the order of the Lamas, 
Padmasambhava or Padmakara (jf.i’ ). The 
laity, howevei, of all the sects especially invoke 
the last-named saint and esteem him to be practi- 
cally as poweiful as their favouiite god, and ho 
receives full divine honours — though this is paid 
covertly in communities where the Yellow-cap 
piiests predominate, by ^vhom he is banned as 
unortliodox. 

‘Demons’ are not ordinaiily invoked as such, m 
directly, even by the unreformed Red-caps, except 
on ceitain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death -iitual , and even then the 
invocation is usually preceded by some Buddhistic 
ceremony, althqiigh embodying aboriginal Bon 
rites. But the Saivist forms of tlie Thundeibolt- 
Holdev as the ‘Defendei of the Faith,’ although 
not technically regaided by the Tibetans as devils, 
are really demoniacal and are identical with the 
demomst foims of the Hindu god Siva as the spiiit 
of destruction and death. These demomst forms 
were not inventions of the Tibetans, as generally 
asseited, but were all borrowed by the Tibetans 
ready-made from mediieval Indian Buddhism, 
whicli, to maintain its popularity, had been foricd 
to adopt these denraved elements from the degen- 
erated Indian Urfuimanism, while the poor dehidod 
Tibetans believed that they were all light, as they 
impoited them from the home of Buddhism at 
Bodh Gaya. As a result, each Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demomst Siv.is as his tute- 
lary,* and each morning he privately invokes him 
for his piotection throughout the day But the 
unsophisticated layman invokes for this puipose 
the deilied saint Pjidma8ambhn\a, and the women 
implore Do-md, or Tuia, when they proceed beyond 
the self-sufficient Om manijmdme Hum 

4. Prayers in celebration services. — The priestly 
aiiangcmcnt of prayers for the worship of each 
Buddhist di V ini ty aniongTibetans is usually divided 
into seven stages, and the text is printed 01 wntteii 
m separate little pocket manuals or pi ayer-books for 

[ each deity, all m veinaculai Tibetan. The stages 
J are** (1) the invocation — calling to the feast oi 
I saciifice ; (2) inviting the deity to be seated on the 
I altai ; (3) presentation of saciificial oil'erings — 
saoied cake, rice, water, iloweis, inceu'-e, lamps, 
musical instruments ; (4) hymns in praise ; (5) 
repetition of the special spell of the deity m 
Sanskrit ; (6) prayers for benefits, present ami to 
come ; (7) benediction. When demons have been 
worshipped, they are ‘ invited to depart ’ befoi e 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen^of ritualistic prayer.— A good ex- 
ample of the formal prayers is seen in the follow - 

1 See Waddell. Buddhism qf Tibet, pp 162, 222 f. » 

a For dctoila see ib p 424 1. 
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ing extract from the ritual of Tfua, the Queen of 
Heaven, which has been translated in full by the 
present ivnter.^ It is composed in metre. 

Invocation. 

' H&il I O verdant T&ri ! The Saviour ot all belnn ! 

Descend, we Ijeseeoh thee, from thy heavenly mansion at 
Potak, 

With all tliy hosts of gods, titans, and deliverers. 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at thy lotus-feet 1 
Deliver ua from all distress, O holy Mother I * 

Presentation of saortfieial offerings, 

' We hail thee, O revered and sublime TirS ! 

Who art adored by all the kuig^s and princes 

Of the ten directions,* of the present, past and future. 

We pray thee to accept these offering 

Of flowers, inronse, perfumed lamps, precious food, 

The music of cymbals and the other offerings ' 

We sincerely beg thee in all thy dinne forms* 

To partake of the food now offered. 

On confessing to thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committers of 

The ten vices and the five boundless sms 

Will obtain forgiioness and 

Reach perfection ot soul, through thee 1 

If we have amassed any merit in the three states,* 

We rejoice in this good fortune, when we i onsider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Still piteously engulfed lu the ocean of misery. 

On their beh^f, we now turn the wheel of religion t 

Wo implore thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 

To kindly regard aJl the (lower) animals 

And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, j 

Iiot us not, we pray thee, linger longer in this world.’ I 

Bytnns in Tdrd's praise 

(The hymns are in verse, the metre of which is not 
here reproduced.) 

‘ Tiail 1 exalted T&ril-the-Savionress I 
Heroic mother, the messenger 
Of the three-world I^ord, 

Rich in power aud compassion 

Hail to thee whose hand is decked 
Bv the golden lotus, 

Eager soother of our woo, 

Ever tireless orker, thou ! ’ 

(and 80 on for 21 verses) 

Repetition of the spell and prayer the deity. 

Here is repeated 108 times on the rosary, or, if tune presses, 
as often as possible, the special mystic spell of Tirh in Sanskrit, 
namely 

* 0)h / Td-re tu Td-re tu-re Svd-hd t ' 

Prayersfor blessings. 

* Vi e impioro thee, O revered Blessed One,* VIctonous and 
Merciful Mother 1 purify us and all other beings from the two 
evil thoughts . 

Wherever we dwell, we beg thee to soothe there disease 
and poverty, fighting and disputes, and increase the true 
religion . . 

Let us obtain the favourite tutelary angels'! of our fonner 
lives and entry into the paradise of the Buddhas of the past, 
present and future ' 

Benedwtwn. 

‘Now, O mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 
Mother, 

Holding' the wfpof-Iotus flower, may thy glory come and all 
happiness ! ' 

One of the ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows : 

‘Oni * Hail to the Omnistdcnt Ones : Buddha, (His) Law, and 
(Ills) Onler of Monks 1 

Had to the blessed Buddha, the victorious and all-wise 
Tathk-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness ' 

He 18 the guide of gods and men 

He 18 the root of virtue and fountain of treasure 

He IS adorned w ith perfect endurance and all U'auty. 

He is the ^reaU-st flower of all tiie race. 

He is admirable in all bis actions, in the ejes of all 
He delights in the faithful ones 
He is the Almighti Power, the Universal Quide 
He Is the father of alJ the Boiltiisats, 


I See Waddell, Buddhum of Tibet, p 43S 

» ’iAor=>‘ circle ' 

* That is the four cardinal points, the intermediate half- 
points, the senith and nadir 

* This goddess has different forms and names as incorporat- 
ing all aspects of the primordial divine mother ; see WaadeU's 
tr of Tibetan J>hdrati*s, in lA xliii. [1914] 37-96. 

* The three mvstio worlds of Brahmamsm : desire, form, and 
formlessness (kaina, rupa, and a-rupa). * 

* BhagatxUi, the feminine of bhagavat, the ordinary title for 
Buddha- in the P&li and often in the Sanskrit. 

7 Lit. ‘ spirit ’ or ‘ gods ' (lha). 


The king ot the revered ones and leader of all the dead. 

He owns infinite knowledge, inimeasurahle fortitude 
His commands are all-perfect, his voice all-pleasing 
He is without equal, without desires, without evil 
He delivers all from sorrow, ttbm sin, from worldliness 
His senses are the sharpest. He bravely cuts all knots 
He delivers all from deepest misery, from earthly woes. 

He hsa crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect in foreknowledge. 

He knows the past, present and future. 

He lives far from death. 

He livfTs in the pure land of bliss, whence enthroned he sees 
all beings t ’ 

6. Rosaries. — The supposed efficacy of the 
mechanical repetition of prayers as aevotional 
exercises has in Tibet, as in the Roman Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosary ; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the perfomiance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical signihcanoe,^ and the beads reach the 
mystic number of 108. The leading prayer-spell 
formolte recited on these beads are of a Sanskntic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of rosary employed. 


Deity. 


The prayer-spell. 


Kind of rosary. 


1. Clh&-r&-si, Skr. 

Avalokita. 

2. Dorje jik-Je, Skr 

Vajrabhairava. 

8 . Ohk-na dorje, 
Skr Vajrap&ui 
4. Do-ma (green), 

Skr T&rft 


6 . Dorje p’agmo, 
Skr Vajravarahi. 

7. 'Ozer chkn-ma, 

Skr Marichi 

8 . Oon-po nagpo, 

Skr KMauktha 

9. Nam -86, Skr. 

Vai^rai ana 

10. Dsambha-la, Skr. 

Jainbhala. 

11. Sen-ge-da, Skr. 

Sinhank^ 

12. Jam-yang, Skr. 

Maftiughosha. 
18 Deinchog, Skr 
Bam\ ara 

14. Padma • jungna, 
Skr Padmasam- 
bbava. 


I 0th / matiipadme 
lluth. 

Oth / VamAntata 
Huth phot. 

Orh / Vajrapdigi 
Huth phat 

Oiht TdretutTdre 
ture Svdhd. 

Oth / Tdre tut Tdre 
mama dyur pun- 
yedsanyana push- 
pitta kuruSed-hd 

Oth ! Sarna Buddha 
dakkinnl Htlth, 
phat, 

Oth I Mariohyi math 
Svd-M 

Oth ! Srf Mahdkdla 
Huth phat Svd-hd. 

Oth I Vaifrdvapa-ys 
Svd-hd. 

Othl Jambhala dsal- 
endra-ye Svd-hd 

Othl Ahnh Stnhand- 
da Huth phat. 

Othl Ara-paca-na- 
dhi. 

Om I Ilrih ha-ha 
Huth Huth phat 

Oth I Vajra Guru 
Padma Siddhi 
Huth, 


Conch -shell or 
crystal. 

Human skull 
or ‘stomach ’■ 
stone 

Rakska-sosA. 

Bodhi - tree 
wood or tur- 
quoise 
Bodhi - tree 

wood. 


do. 


do 

Rodutha-sood, 

Nanga-pdni- 



Conch-shell or 
crystal 
Yellow 

Bodhi-iwo 

Coral or bodM- 
tree 


7 , Graces before meat.— Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the Lfimas, like the Romans 
in r^ard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the lares and other gods. A nsnal grace foi 
tea is: 

‘ We humbly beseech thee that wo and our relatives through- 
out our life-cycles may never be separated frou. the 'riiroe Holy 
Ones 1 May the blessing of the Trinity enter into this drink ! ’ 
Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
with the tips of the lingers on the floor or ground, 
and continue the grace : 

‘ To all the dread local demons of this country we offer this 
good Chinese tea ! Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
doctrines of Buddha be extended 1 ' 

When any flesh-meat is in the diet, ‘ Orh abhit a 
k^hara. Hum!' is repeated to counteract the 
sin of slaughter and of eating flesh, and by the 
efficacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to ue reborn in a higher state 
^f existence, and even in heaven. 

8. Prayer-wheels and prayer-flagfs.— With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 

I For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 802-210. 
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Om manipadme Hum, which is the Pater Nosfcer 
of Tibetans, though it is of Indian origin. In 
virtue of the supposed efficacy of its mechanical 
repetition, it is pt inted tl^ousands of times on long 
strips of paper which are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to forfti the so-called hand- 
‘prayer-wheels’ which are the most consjpicuous 

E art of the pious outfit of the Tibetans, laity and 
iftmas, and are carried spinning in their hi^nds, in 
the belief that each revolution of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the formula 
an equal number of times (cf. art. Prayer- 
Whkels). On the ‘jprayei-flags,’ which are 
erected on tall roasts in the neighbourhood of 
temples and wayside shrines, and, fiuttcimg in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscribed various 
prayers of an astrological kind, es^iecially for the 
good fortune of the person erecting tiiese flags, 
which are really ‘ luck-flags. ’ Their name lunq-rta 
has been shown by the present writer ^ to incor- 
porate the Chinese long-ma, ‘ horse-dragon,’ which 
has an analogous ritual. After several spells in 
Sanskrit we find written in Tibetan • 

' May all the abo\ e deities [Avaloklta and others] prosper the 
year [here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votary) 
and pr<MSi»er the Iwdy, speech, and nund of this year-holder and 
may the true religion [of Buddha] prosper 1 ’ 

Analogous paper banners, in the sharie of 
dragons and other animals, are offered also by the 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed with similar sentences in 
Pall and the vernacular, such as: 

‘ May the man born on Friday gain reward by this pious 
offering ’ ‘ May the man born on Monday be iroed from sick- 
ness and the three calamities ’ ‘ By tin* merit of tills may 
Wednesday's children he blessed bj spirits and men.’^ 

Those Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to ceitain 
bushes over dangeious parts of streams and near 
cairns, like the lag-busnes in Muhammadan and 
other Eastern countries. 

Litkratcrk - See the works quoted throughout 

L. A. Waddell. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.— i. In 
troduction. — (a) The English Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very composite production A 
study of the title-page alone is sufficient indication 
of this. It runs tiius ; 

‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Oeromonies of the Church 
according to the Use of the Church of England ,3 together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches, and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ’ 
The cunibrousness of this title is not merely a 
relic of the days when such prolix titles to books 
were in fashion, but is ahso due to the fact that by 
the middle of the 16th cent, the still recent inven- 
tion of printing and the constant improvcnieuts in 
it enabled our Kefoimers to begin to bring together 
into a single volume all the more necessary services 
and other materials for public worship, which had 
as a rule hitherto been copied out with much 
labour in several separate tonies.^ Tims ‘the 
Common Prayer’ represents the former Breviarv 
(and perhaps we may add the Primer) ; ‘ the Ad- 
ministiation of the Sacraments,’ etc, represents 
tlie Mi-ssal and the Manual ; the ‘ Psalter’ speaks 
for itself; and tlie ‘Poira of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of coniso, is fai fiom 
exhausting the hooks in use before the Reforma- 
tion, such as the Hyiunary (of which we now liave 
1 Waddell, Buddhxtm of Tibet, p. 412 f 
* Shway Yoe (J. G Scott), The Burman, hu Life and 
Notione, Ixindon, 1882, i 226. 

• TOe title originally ended here , until 1662 the Psalter hai? 
its own separate titfe-page and the Ordinal still has, though 
since 1662 It has also been printed on the front page (see 
below). • 

4 Of the Preface of 1649 ; ‘ bv this order the curates shall 
need none other books . . , but this book and the Bible and 
the people shall not be at so great charge for books as in 
time past they have been’ (these words are now omitted) 


no anthoiized representative), the Antiiihoner, 
Lectionary, etc. Some of these (e.q , the Anti- 
phoner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services in the pre.sent book, the reason Ijeing 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549 . 

‘For this cause bo cutoff Antbeiu#, Responds, Invitatones 
and such like things as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Senpture ’ l 

Others are either provided for as by the referencas 
in the Table of Lessons or printed in full as in the 
Fhnstles and Oospels of the I)ay, etc , while the use 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken the place of the ancient Hymnary.* 
The musical notes, however, which the old books 
often supplied are now wholly wanting,* except 
bv presciiptive use, though the rulnu'fc. m various 
places contain rcfeiences to the clerks and their 
singing, which obviously recognize the place of 
music in public worship as legitimate ; and the 
Psalter is specially said to be ‘ pointed ’ for smgmg 
or saying * m churches. 

In the Ordinal, which was first issued separately 
in March 1549-50, the most notable omission, when 
wo compare it with the ancient Pontificals, is of 
any provision for the con.secratioti of churches and 
foi the coionatton of the sovereign It is not 
eafiy now to account for this scuous oversight, 
which, at least in the cose of opening now churches 
for public use, has been a great diawback ever 
since. We have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at tliat peiiod, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an essential 
of the rite has usually been almost entirely lost 
sight of.® 

(6) Wo may now proceed briefly to review the 
icasons and principlc.s which guided the first com- 
pilera of the new book, and which have been 
accepted in the bulk by all suliscquent reviseis. 

(1) One mam reason for the fundamental change 
of substituting English for Latin throughout is 
the obvious one and is thus stated in the Preface 
of 1649 . ‘ that the people might understand and 
have piofit by hearing the same.’ But it is a 
mistake to suppose iliat this was an entirely un- 
heard-of innovation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Apart from the fact that it was after all only a 
return to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that m the marriage seivice of the unreform^ 
rite the betrothal had from of old taken place in 
the mother tongue, though the rest of the ceremony 
was conducted m Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of tlie laity had been 
provided lor in English by the I’liniers, wlueh 
were put forth by authority from time to kuie.’ 
These contained some of tlie more impoitant 
prayers, canticles, etc , from the Breviary ollices, 

1 A few traces, however, are left (1) the reference to the 
Advent antiphon * O Sapientia ’ (16th Det ), (2) the mention of 
the antbem Mn Quires and Plaees where they sing ’at Mattins 
and Evensong , this rubric, however, dates from 1662 , (.1) old 
antiphons have been introduecd into (a) the Litany (* O God,’ 
etc ), (6) the Burial Service (‘ Miin that is born,’ etc , and ‘ I 
heard a voice,’ etc), and (e) the Visitation of the Sick (‘O 
Saviour,’ etc ), and (rf) the collect for the- Sunday after Ascen- 
sion day is an adaptation of an old antiphon 

3 Only one metrical hj mn Is now contained in the Praj er 
Book, vis ‘ Voiil Creator’ (in two icrsions) in the Ordinal 

* Mcrbeck’s notation (1650) was apparenth to he the norm at 
one time , but see I’roiter and Frore, New Hist of the Book, of 
Common Prayer, p 42 f 

4 ‘8mg’= recite with musical inflexions, ‘say’^recite in 
monotone 

» Obviously, if this contention is correct, the usual method of 
a pnest celebrating the Holy Communion before the consecra- 
tion by the bishop is uncanonical and reduces the Episcopal 
service almost to a farce In the order of consecration pro\ ided 
in the American Prayer Book, Holy Communion does form an 
Integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being direct^ to Mattins which precede it. 

«Cf A. Fortescue, The Mass, newed . I.iOndon, 1914, p 126 
‘There was no Idea of a special liturgical language at that 
time (for the QraWt centuries] ; people said their prayers in the 
TulMr tongue.' 

7 For the Reformed Primers of Henry vm 's reign seeiProcter 
and Frere, p 43 f. 
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and tUu8 for a considerable period the more thought- 
ful and religious lay-folk had become familiarized 
with a certain portion of the Church services. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernacular 
into public worship — a use which had ceased for 
many centuries — was a new departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry vili, and his advisers * 

The first step taken in that direction was in 
154.3, when the Canterbury Convocation ordeied 
Lessons from the English Bible to be read at 
Mattins and Vesper.s. But the first service proper 
to be published in English was the Litany in tlie 
year following (1544) It is interesting to note 
that the reason which suggested this was veiy 
similar to that which oiiginated litanies in the 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval- 
ence of bad seasons and other tioubles at home and 
of wars abioad 

The next stmi in the same direction was at the 
beginning of Edward VI ’s reign, when — pending 
the decision as to the use of English in general — 
an Order of Communion in English was issued in 
March 1548. This® contained the FWhoitation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘ Comfoi table Woids,’ 
the 1‘rayei of ‘ Humble Access,’ nearly as we have 
tliem now, and was to he inserted in the Latin 
Maas before the Coinniunion of the people The 
Epistle and Gospel were also to be read in 
English. 

Three other niinciples guided the Koformers in 
compiling the rrayer Book, as theonginal Preface 
makes clear. 

(2) They aimed at dealing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti- 
tion : 

‘ Hore ar« left out many tlun(;a, whereof some are untrue, tome 
uncertain, some vain and superstitious,’ 
and at restoiing the continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Sciipture day by day together with the 
monthly recital of the whole Psalter. 

(3) Tney greatly simplified the forms and cere- 
monies III vogue . 

•The number and liardness of the rule* . and the mani- 
fold chanift-s of the service was the cause that many times 
there was more business to And out what should be read than 
to read it when it was found out ’ 

At first this piocess was much more drastically 
cairiod out in tlie cane of the Daily Offices than in 
that of the Lituigy proper, where in 1549 a veiy 
considerable portion of the ancient usages was 
retained, whilst tliose in Morning and Evening 
Prayer wore reduced to a hare minimum — suitable, 
a.s it was thought, fur (lie busier members of the 
laity as well as foi others. But later changes 
(eapocially in 1552) in the Lituigy itself were far 
less conservative and fiturgically defensible. Even 
so the first paragraphs of the present Preface tirawn 
up by Ilobert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, and 
piofixod to the oiiginal portion (‘concerning the 
service,’ etc ) so late as 1662 still profess 
‘ to observe the like moderation as we find to have been used 
in former tunes .\nd theroforo . we have rejected all 
such [alteriitlOIl^] as were . of dangerous coiisequenco as 
secretly striking at some laudable piactioe of the ('hurcb 
of England or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ ' 

(4) They dosnod uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

‘ Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity . . . 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, etc . 
now, from henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
useG 


1 Of the two schemes drawn up before 1649 by Cranmer 
(recently published by Henry Bradshaw Society, vo! I [1916]) 
the first retains the I^Atin language throughout, but the second 
introduces the use of English for the Lord’s Pray er and the 
Lessons 

* Published by H. Bradshaw Soc., vol xxxiv [1908] 
s It is curious to reflect that after the Council of Trent (1663) 
the Rtnian Curia followed suit, and since then has rigorously 
repressed local uses, with rare exceptions. 


(5) Yet another principle of the Reformers has 
so far been taken for gi an ted rather than asserted, 
except as the use of the Enjjlish tongue and sup- 
plication of the forms giv^j evidence of it, viz. their 
intention to give the laity proper facilities for 
joining in the divine service. This of course 
spocially refeis to the Daily Offices. The theory 
always had been that the people as well as the 
clergy ^should attend the day hours in the parish 
churclL though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice. In 1549 and on- 
waids the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as possible, though still with doubtful 
success. 

The Preface, as it now (since 1602) stands, bids ‘ all Priests 
and Deacons to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause’ (in 1562 'preaching and studying of 
dlvmlty ’ had been particularisedl. ‘ And the Curate . be- 
ing at home and not neing otherwise hindered . shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God’s Word and to pray with 
him ’ 

Fresh emphasis was likewise given to the obliga- 
tion in 1662, when the words ‘ daily to bo said and 
used throughout the year ’ were ailded to the fitht 
title of ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer.’ 

It should be observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Caidmal Quignon’s 
Preface to his Breviary (1535), because it shows 
that the Spanisli Reformei’s ideas had cleaily as 
much influence on Cranmer as, if not more tlmn, 
those of Luther and other less con.servative Re- 
formers on the Continent. 

2 . Historical r^sumi —It is noiv matter of 
common knowledge that, though a great deal of 
the work of constructing tlie Piayer Book had 
been done in Henry Viii.’s reign, yet the first 
edition was not actually published till 1549, when 
Edward VI. had been on the throne more than a 
oar. It was to come into use on Whitsunday, 9th 
iine.^ But the great and rapid pi ogress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
availed veiy soon to bring about much mole 
r.adical changes, and by All Saints’ day 1552 the 
First was superseded by the Second Book, the 
contents of which are much more nearly what we 
aio familiar with in our present Book; in fact 
most of the subsequent modifications have been 
by way of addition to, rather than alteration of, its 
text. 

Edward died in July 1553, and during the reign 
of Mary the old unreformed services and ceremonies 
were restored in their entirety 

W'hen Elizabeth in her turn came to the throne 
(1558), she had to be content witli the fewest pos- 
sible improvements in the Second Book, which was 
then again (1659) brought into use • such as the 
addition of Sunday Lessons, the omission of the 
petition against ' the Bishop of Rome and his 
detestable enormities’ fiom the Litany, and the 
present words of distiibution in tlie Holy Commun- 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1649 and 1552 
By the end of her reign the Puiitans htui regained 
such strength that they hoped on the accession of 
James I. (1603) to get rid of much that they dis- 
liked, but at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which both sides weie summoned, hardly any 
of their demands Avere conceded. The most 
important change was the addition to the Cate- 
chism of the part about the sacraments (by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), which the Puritans can hardly have 
regarded as favouring their views. 

* The next stage in revision was at the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. (1660), when the Prayer Book 
was brought back into use, after being suppressed 
•during the Commonwealth. In 1661 a conference 
Avas held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 

1 But without the Ordmal at first (see above, p 206). 
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impossible to entertain most of the Puritan pro- 
posals, such as the doing away with the sign of the 
cross in Holy B^tisrn and with the kneeling 
posture at Holy Comin^inion. A fair number of 
changes were, however, admitted under the direc- 
tion of John Cosin, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly by way of distinct improvement. 
They came into force in the year following (1662). 

Another attempt at revision made in 1^689 was 
ineftectual, and not much has been done since 
then. We may note, however, (a) that of foui 
State sei vices drawn up for occasions of national 
importance in the 17th cent, only one has been 
retained since 1859, that for the king’s accession 
(revised 1901) ; ( 6 ) that a new Ijoctionary was 
issued with the sanction of Canteibury and York 
Convocations in 1871 ; and (c) that a Imuted per- 
mission VI as given in 1872 to shorten or modify the 
service and use hymns. Of those changes the 
first two must be reckoned as of advantage, while 
the third is of more questionable value. But 
that the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another geneial levision should be taken 
in hand to meet modern needs on carefully con- 
sidered and wisely conservative lines is obvious to 
most thinking (.diurchmen. But so far only ten- 
tative proposals aie foithconung and ‘ adhuo sub 
iudice us est,’ though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. 

3 . The contents of the present Book in detail. — 
It will not bo possible to describe in full the vari- 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
content with drawing attention to salient features 
as best we can. 

(a) 'J'he rreface — Tlie first five parairraphs were prefixed in 
1002, httvinu been coinpoHcd b> SaiKlerson of Lincoln and 
BliKbtlv altered by Convocation before approval 

(61 Voniermni) the seri’ioe of the Chvidt — Here the original 
Preface (1640) bciran . it was probabFi the work of Cramnor, us 
was also the section that follows, 0/ Cfremmtef , but the latter 
was transferred from the end of the Book to it# present place 
in 1662, while Certain noteit foi the more plain exjdanetUon 
and decent miniMratwn cf thmge contained in this Book were 
then expiiiiRed i Besides one or two \ erbal alterations of 
small importance, three interesting sentem es are now omitted 
The first has been already iinotea (p 205'S n 4), the second 
iistiflt j the adoption of a sinRlo use throughout ttie realm, and 
hs third, wbi( h only m fl general way bound to the saj ing of 
the Daily Offices such of the clergy as serve the congregation in 
cathedral and other churches, has given way to the present 
much more dofliute and stringent regulation (see above, p 206) 

(c) The order howthe Psalter ij» appointed tube read originally 
contained ft special provision for the first three months of the 
year, by which Slst Jan and Ist March were to be treated as if 
they were Ist and 29tli (or 80th) Fill respoi lively and tlie rest 
of tlie days of the month shifted forward bj one (i e. Ist Fell 
beciiino 2rid and so on) , and m leap-jear on the intercalar) day 
(betw een the 26tli and 20th) the ^alins (and Lessons) of tlie 
previous day were to be repeated. The order about repeating 
•Uloria Patn* at the end of each Psalm, alwajs provided for 
in the rubric, was not onginidlj inserted bore 

(d) The order how the rest of the Holy Senptnre, etc — Tlie 
original provisions in tins section were modified in 1871 to suit 
the New Ijcctionary now in use It is im^vossiblo here to com- 
pare the old with the new course or to indicate the clmnges 
made and the principles of selection 

(e) The Calendar proper as published In 1649 contained but 
few commemorations and of these the only one that calls for 
notice is [St Mary] Magdalen (22nd July), lieenuse it was at 
first furnished wnth a special Introit, Collect, Kpistle, and 
Gospel, but in 1662 all mention of her was removed The bare 
name, however, was restored in 1661 together with several 
other names, St. Anne (2fith July) among them 

The list of commemorations underwent various vicissitudes 
(1661, 1604, 1662) chiefly m the way of addition, though it is not 
always easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections some of 
the saints are very obscure— c g , Valentine Dp , Nicomede 
Mart., Enurchus(Evortiu8) Bp , 3 and Machutus Co —and there 
are some notable omissions (<■ q , of Kastern worthies). 

The following details are to be observed , (1) 8t Alban’s day, 
now I7th June, is usually the 22nd, and St (Jvprian's, now 26th 
Sept , the 14th , (2) the Transfiguration (6th Aug ) was not 
formally authorized in the West till 1467 (to commemorate the 

1 But partly incorporated (much modified) m the rubrics at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer 

a Not included in the Elizabetliun Calendar (1661), but odded^ 
in 1604, perhaps because it had been Elizabeth’s birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some tears Similar national or 
even local reasons may have guided the selection in other coses 
(e p , St Audrey (17th Oct ], the great E Anglian fair-day) 


deiivcranco of Belgrade from the Turks) , it now ha# a proper 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel m the Amcncari Prayer Book , (3) 
the Name of Jesus (7th Aug ) was nevir a ver> 'geiitral t oni 
memoration , (4) Eimrchus Bp (7th Scut.) is proliably a mis 
print for Evortius, bishop of Orleans (4lh cent ), (5) it t# soim 
what strange to find the Visitation (2nd July) ana Nativity of 
B.V M (StTi Sept ) included, since her Fftlhng asleep (16th 
Aug.), a much more general feast-day, is omitted, (6) ‘O 
Sapientia’ (ICth Dec ) marks the beginning of the senes of 
Advent antiphons before Christinas, thou^i no provision is 
made for their use in Magnificat during that season , (7) K 
Charles Mart (3Uth Jan ) was added in 1662 and has bei n 
omitted without authority , since tiie syiecial serv ice of that day 
was abolished in 1869 

(/) Tables and rules for feasts and /asfs.— These were first 
added III lti62, probably at Cosiii's suggestion Hitherto they ha<l 
been k^t according to tradition and custom only, except tii.vt 
111 tlie Calendar the vigils Imd been marked It is to be noted, 
(1) that only the ‘ red letter ’ dav s aitiong the feasts are ht re 
mentioned, (2) that the Friday fast is of unusual strictness, 
being now only relaxed when C'hriHtmas falls on that day of the 
week , the ancient rule extended the relaxation to all Pndav s 
within Easter and Christniastide and those on whU h a feast 
falls , and (8) the distinction betw ei n fasting and abstinence (as 
if the latter were less strict than the fonner) is to some extent 
a modern (Roman Catholic) innovation 

S ’) The tables for finding Paster are too technical and 
•orate to find treatment in this article (cf Calknimk 
(C hnstiauJ) And the same mav be said about the ' Ornaments ' 
Utihne, that stands before the Order for Morning Prayer l 
(h) The Daily Offices ~ Houghly speaking, Moinmg Prayiris 
compiled from tlie mediaival offices of Mattins, Lauds, and 
Pimic, Evening Prayer from those of Vespers and Compline, 
with certain new elements added to each later Thus ttie 
former, from the first Lord’s Praver (witli which in 1540 the 
service began) to ‘Te Deum,’ followed the lines of Mattins and, 
from the second lesson to the tViird collect (with which it ended), 
the tines of Ijuids But Evening Prayer was made toconfonii 
more to the new Slattms, and therefore the materials taken 
from the ancient Vesjvers and (Compline were subjected to 
rather greater changes, though here ^am the first part up bv 
Magnifliat more or loss corresponds to Vespers and the latter 
wart to Compline The opening senteuec'*. Exhortation, Con 
fession, and Absolution, wore added to Mattins in 1662 and to 
Evensong ai 1062 The concluding prayers were transferred 
from the end of the Litany to their present place in 1662 Of 
these the second was composed in 1604, the others were 
inserted in 1669, the first dating from 1645 (or possibly 1634) 
anil the third being found in tho so called ‘ Gelasian ’ Sacra 
mentary The fourth concludes the Deacon’s Litany before the 
' Little Entrance’ in the Liturgies of St Basil and St Cbrysos- 
tom It stands therefore suitably at the end of our Litanv , 
when it is followed by Holy Conun union, as was onginally 
intended, but is less suitable at the end of Mattins and Ev en 
song. 

ty) Qviciinque unit b( fore the Reforinatioti had been 
apjvoiiitcd for daily use at Prime In 1649 it was turned into 
F.nglisli and ordered to be used iiumediatelv after Beneiiutus 
on the SIX great festivals ; and m 1652 sevt n srunta’ days were 
addcHl, which brought up its recitation to aliout once a month 
throughout the year The direction that it is to be said 
‘ insU-ad of the Apostles Creed ’ was added in 1662 
0) The fjitany in its present form is perhaps Cranmer’s 
greatest liturgical triumph Any one acquainted with 
mediieval litanies will apprei late tho masterly skill with which 
he has by various devices (such as the grouping of petitions 
drawn from different sources 2 and the exercising of great 
wisdom both in selection and in omission *) turned the old form# 
from barren strings of names and sliort petitions into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory Instrument of dev ot ion- at all 
events for occasions when humiliation of the soul and deep 
penitence are timely, even if we could desire an alternative 
form which should be more suitable for times of uplifting and 
rejoicing 

As to the second part of the Lit.uiy after tlie Lord’s Prayer, 
it 18 im]>o8eih]c to give here a complete description of the 
matenal# of which it is built up The first verside, response, 
and collect are taken from Luther’s Litany , the collect, liovv 
ever, is ancient, being that *ui Missa pro tribulatione lordis ’ 
(Saruni), tho ‘Amen’ has never been printed. Then follows a 
section taken from a litany for Uogationcide ; it consists < f 
anthem and psalm with ‘Gloria Palri', only (perhaps by 
accident) the repeated anthem < precedes the ‘Gloria’ instead 
of following it, as it ought to do. The veraicles wkI resjwnsi's.* 
which come next, ought properly to be sung by tlie tlerks 
they were for special use ‘in tempore belli’ in the Sarum use 


1 Much that is reasonably and usefully to lie said on opposing 
views of this rubric will be found in F C Eeles’ tract no 17 m 
Mowbray’s CAwrcAmAn’s /*«ntiF Library and in G. Harford's ait 
S.v. in Prayer Book Dictionary , p. 616 Ef 

* Not only did he use the old Roman forms, but he also used 
Luther’s Litany (1629) and the Deacon's Litany in the Liturgy of 
St Chrysostom 

9 At first (1544) invocations of St Mary Mother of Go<i, Uie 
angels, blessed spints, patriarchs, etc , were retAinod, but m 
1549 they were removed 

* The variation In the anthem is unusual 

9 The address ‘ O Son of David ’ prolmbly stands for the ofiginal 
‘ Fill Dei vivi,’ as if it were ‘ Fili Dav idis ’ 
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The concluding veralcle, responee, and collect are freely adapted 
from the Saraiu Rogations. The Grace (2 Oo 13) was add^ In 
1&59 

(ik) Holy Communion — We here deal mainly with the present 
order, characterizing the contents uriaXim as briefly as may be. 

The JirHl Lord't J'rayer and the Collect /or Purxty appear In 
the Ijatln rite among the private devotions of the priest before 
the Urfss, hence perhaps oomes his repeating the former 
alone, * Amen * and all 

The Tm Commandments have been a special feature of our 
service since 1652 i Apparentlv they are intended to recall or 
represent the Leetw Pruphetioa (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturglea Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ (specially applied 
to each individual soul) is a verv happy inspiration ofGranmer's, 
to which, in spite of t ertain dirtlcultics of interpretation and 
application, English Christianity owes much of ite certainty as 
to the true standani of ^ood living 
The (alternative) Collects /or the King, composed in 1649, 
were then oiilercd for use after the colleot of the day, not 
before as now. 

The Collects proper may bo divided into three classes (i ) 
those which belong to the pre-Reforinalion period, some of 
them as old as the ‘Leonine’ or ‘Oelosian^or ‘Gregorian* 
t>oolc8,3 (ii ) those first issued in 1640, (id) those issued in 
1002 But it must be remembored that many of the older forms 
have received Important additions or modillcsations in either 
1549 or 1002 or at both dates. 

As to the Kpistle ^during which the right position for the 
people is that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 00 
assagos chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
rophtts (only one of these being for a Sunday, viz. that next 
before Advent), lliirteen out of the Acts, and (our out of the 
Rei elation (of winch two are from the last book for Sundays, 
viz Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday^ 

As to the Oosnel (lot which the rubric especially orders the 
people to stanu), all that need be said is that the ascription 
before (‘ Glory be,’ etc.) inserted In 1649 was removed in 1662 
and was not restored iii 1002, though Cosin desired it and it 
had been inserted in the Scottish Offlue (10.17) togetbor with 
Tlianks be,’ etc., afterwards. 

The riilirio ordering a Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaching during service in the Book, 
the others being in the baptismal and marriage services, white 
in the Ordinal the Sermon is put before the Litany Insteaii of 
in the usual place The traditional and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after the reading of God's Word. 

Offertory sentenees.—ln 1549 one or more of these were to be 
sung ‘ where there be Clerks,' but this direction was removed 
in 1552 and now only the saying ot them by the priest is 
mentioned. 

Tile Vtaffer/or the Church [ + Militant here in earth, 1.652]. — 
Tins portion of the Canon of 1549 was separated from the con- 
secration of the elements and placed here in 1662 and at the 
same tune the Lord's Prayer,* with winch in accordance with 
ancient use tho Canon ended, was placed after the Communion 
of the people as now, and the flrst of the two following prai ers 
was likewise cut off and put separate, as an alteruative to the 
Thanksgiving. 

it IS to be observed (1) that with tlie Church mibtant are 
now included ‘all tiiy servants departed this life In tliy faith 
and fear ' (which is strictly inaccurate), and (2) tliat ‘ ol)lation8' 
ore generally considered to mean tiie sacred elements in 
contradistinction to tiie ‘ alms ’ for the poor , but tiiere are 
grounds for holding that they more correcUy refer to the 
pcojile’s contribution to the support of the clergy or their 
offerings In general. 

The throe Exhortations which follow are a sjiecial feature of 
our Bool originally introduced in 1540; since thon they have 
been subjected to many changes, and are still printed, though 
but seldom used, the need of them having now In a laige 
ineasure gone Nevertheless, they contain much valuable 
teaching and adiice, though some of it has given rise to 
unfortunate nnsumlerstandm^ (« 3 , as to the ‘unwortht- 
noss ’ of those who receu e). The flrst Is (or onlinarv use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests the lines on which 
private confession to a minister is desirable in the English 
Church , the second (attnbutod to Peter Martvr) is to be 
suiistt tilted when theie is negligence as to attendance, the 
third IS to be used at the Communion itself, after tiie communi- 
cants have been ‘conicriiently placed’ for the reception No 
refpience to the withdrawal of non - communioants now 
rei lull 118 

The section from ‘ Yo that do truly,’ etc , down to ‘We do 
not,’ etc , came after the Consecration and immediately before 
the people’s Communion at flrst (see above, p 20(1). It was 


f In tho Nonjuror’s Prayer Book (1718) Mt 40 was substi- 
tuted for them. The Scottish Office (of 1764) allows these 
versus as an alternative tor the Decalogue The present 
American Prayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
da vs when the Dec.alogue has ^ready been recited 
^ This noinenclatiire is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to the 5th cent at least The great majority of the 
‘ Sarum ’ Collects are drawn from them. 

3 The present position of the Ijord'a Prayer here seems to be 
In accordance with a principle of the Rcfortiers noticeable else- 
where , it occupies a aimilar position at Baptism. Oonfiniiation, 
Matn cony, and Bunal, %.« , when the principal or essential 
ceremony has been performed. 


removed to its ^eeent much less appropriate position in 1662, 
the Prayer of ‘ Humble Access ’ being then separated from the 
rest of the section by the first part of tiie Clanon 

The Canon began with ‘ The liord be with you.I^ and with thy 
spirit,' in 1549, in aooordance wj^h ancient usage , but this was 
omitted in 1562. It is now much broken up, and other traces of 
unobjectionable pre- Reformation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful Epiclesis of 1649 has gone . * With thy holy spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blooi of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.’ The 
directions for the manual acts, removed in 1662, were brought 
back m 1062 

The present form of words at the people’s Oommunion 
happily combines both the forms of 1640 and 1652 and dates 
from 1669 (see above, p 206) 

The second post-Communion prayer ot tiianksgiving was 
composed in 1649 and then stood alone, but is now (since 1552) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (see above). 

The ^Gloria in Excelsia' in 1549 occupied its ancient place 
between the ‘ Kirie' and the collect, but was removed in 1652 
to the end of the service , and, though this position is contrary 
to all precedent, it may Justly be oonsiderecla fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The fUesmng (1H9) is likewise a distinct improvement on the 
rather nbiiipt ending of the Roman Mass (‘Ite* missa esb’), to 
wluch, however, since 1604 an appendix with a short blessing 
has been added.! 

’The last six collects, of which tho flrst, second, and fourth 
aro old and tho rest date from 1649, were originally appointed 
for use ‘ after the offertory, when there is no Communion,’ but 
may now be used at other times 

(I) Holy baptism —Of the three offices now supplied the 
flrst, as uuueu in 1649, was mostly derived from tiie ancient 
services considerably modified and simplified From the first 
the uscot salt and tiie Ephphatha were omitted, but the chief 
I>omta then retained and now since 1562 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and tho chrism , tlie interrogations, 
the sign of the Cross, and the reception into the Church are, 
however, still kept Tfie novel feature is the insertion of the 
several exliortations suggested by Luther’s Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of Cologne’s Consultatw (1648). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
into the Church, if the child survived) also apjiearcd m 1640 
and has always been retained with such moilincations (esp in 
1662) as wore required to safeguard the validity of the sacra- 
ment and also to bring it into conformity with the first office as 
tdtered in 1562 

The third form (for baptism of adults) was Inserted in 1002 
(George Griffith, bishop of St Asaph, being the chief memtier 
of the committee that drew it up) to meet tne growing needs of 
the natives in our 'plantations’ (=co1on)ea) and others con- 
verted to the faith (from anabaptlsm, etc ) It follows the 
lines of the flrst office with such adaptations as are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recognizes (1) (hat the bishop 
is ultimately rcsiionsible (or the administratiunof the sacrament 

* per se vel per ahum,* and (2) that tasting as well as instruction 
and prayer should form part of the candidate's preparation 

(lit) Catechism . — The former part was ilrawn up and issued 
In 1540 and has not been altered since. The latter part (on the 
sacranients of the Gospel) was due to Overall, dean of St Paul’s 
in 1604 In spite of certain defects,^ which need rectifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction in 
Obristian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

(n) Confirination —The order in 1640 began at ‘ Our help,’ 
etc , ami Included tho signing on tlie forehead as well as the 
laying on of hands , but the former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1652 and the present prayer at the imposition of 
hands substituted for the older form Tlie preliminary exhorta- 
tion, which incorporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
this accounts for its complete inappropnatenesa) 3 together with 
tho bishop’s question and tlie answer, were not added till 1662. 
This addition has had tho unfortunate effi ct of obscuring the 
true meaning of the nte in the minds of many 

(o) Holy matrimony — This office has reiimmed without any 
change of much importance since 1540 But tlie following are 
of sufficient interest to bo noted (1) a phrase in parentheH, 

* after braceicts and jewels of gold given of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony,’ after ' as Isaac and Rebecca ’ in 
the prayer ‘ O Eternal Oo<i,’ etc , was omitted in 1552, when the 
worasinthe rubric which suggested it were also omitted ‘a 
ring, and other tokens of spoiisage as gold or silier ’ , (2) the 
phrase about the sending of ‘ thy Angel Raphael to Tobias and 
Sarah the daughter of ^giiei ’ was altered to the sending of 
‘ thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah ' m the prayer ‘ O God 
of Abraham,’ etc (an undoubted improvement) , (8) the {.ihrase 
‘ lev ing husband ’ in the prav er ‘ O God who, ’ etc , was 
substituted in 1662 for a quaint reference to the wifely virtues 

I of Rachel, Robocea, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto ; 
(4> before the address in 1549 the rubric ran ; ‘ Then shall he 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
I Sermon,’ etc , whilst another rubno required tho uewly-mamed 
I persons to receive the Communion the same day. These indica- 

1 See Fortescue, p. 392 ff 

I * E g., the answer docs not usually contain the gist of the 
I' question ; the unity of God is not established, and there is no 
mention of the Church and its constitution 
ssee F II. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Ags, 

< London, 1909, p. IS a. 
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tioDB of the retention of a nuptial luasa were not obliterated till I 
1602, when the present rubric oefore the address was substituted, 
and afterwards it is only stated to be ‘ convenient ' (s.«. suitable) 
that they should communicate at the first opportunity. 

(p) Vmtation of the nek — Aflor the salutation the form In 
1649 proceeded with Ps 148 (omitted 1662) The second collect, 

* Hear us,' etc , made mention of Peter’s wife’s mother, the 
captain’s servant, and Tobias and Sarah preserv ed from dangler 
by the anuel, in 1649 ; the last reference was omitted in 1662, 
and the other two in 1662, when the present form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exnortatlon and proceeds to 
an examination of the sick person with a view to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel hit conscience troubled with any I 
weighty matter (on the lines laid down also in the Holy Com- j 
munion Offloe [see above]). Since 1602 the sick person la to 
‘ be moved ’ to do this , previously it hod been left to his own 
initiative The form of absolution here is naturally more | 
authoritative and personal than those in the Daily Otficesand j 
at Holy Communion 

The third part consists of collect (partly old) and Psalm 71 
with anthem (‘ O Saviour,’ etc ) and blessing The commciulation 
to God’s mercy was added in IVUti and also the appendix (cxmtain- 
ing four well written though somewliat lonir otwasional prayere) 

A service for anointing the sick if desired, which was included 
in 1649, has been omitt^ since 1562 
(g) The Communion of the susk — ’The present form (with 
certain alterations m 1662) has been in use since 1562, when 
preservation of the saorament for the sick in the modified form 
of 1549 was abolished 

(r) Bunal of tJie dead.— The present form dates practically 
from 1662, when the definite expressions of prayer for the dead 
and the provisions for Holy Communion made in lito were 
omitted The last ‘collect’ was originally the collect at the 
Communion The alternative Psalms were not added (ill IwU , 
and the lesson was then transferred to its present phu e, having 
previously been read at the grave between the nntlicni (‘I 
heard a voice,’ etc ) and the ijeaaer Litany The Grace was 
added in 1662 

(«) Churching of women— The title (1649) was ‘Purification 
of women,’ altered to its present form in 1662 In the fiist 
rubric (1) the phrase ‘ dooently apparelled,' added in 1662, is 
thought to refer to the old custom of wearing a veil, which had 
been discarded during the Oommonwi alth , (2) the words 
‘convenient place’ had been more oarefiillv defined as ‘nigh 
unto the quire door’ (1649), or ‘ nigh unto the place where the 
Table stundeth ’ (1552) Ps 121 (1549) was repla<-ed by Ps 116 
and the alternatlv e Ps 127 also added in 1062. Tlie final rubric 
shows that the office is intended as the woman's preparation 
for Coinniiinioii 

(l) A Commination was for use on Ash Wednesday only in 1649. 
The present title was given to the service In 1552, when it was 
ordered to be used at ‘divers tniiea in the year ' Its use on 
Ash Wedriesda} was again specified as well in 1662. 

The opening address advocHtos the restoring of the pniidtive 
church dwi iplme of ojicn oonfessioii and penance, which had 
gradually p'uen way to private confession (whether ow^elonal 
or regiifa.; The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people 18 called an ‘antnem to be said or sung ’ in 1649 The 
special form of Blessnig (from Nn O’-**'’’ ) was added in 1062 

(m) Prayers to be used at sea — Those were first inserted in 
1062, though some provision of the sort had been made pre- 
viously in 1644 by order of parliament 

(e) The Ordinal (see above, p 205) —The Preface was altered 
in 1602 (1) better to guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which hail prevailed during the Oommonwealtb, (2) to 
raise the age of deacons from 21 to 23, (3) to restnot the times 
of ordination usually to the Ember seaeoiis 
The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaoonate or the priesthood to he ‘ decently habited ’ The exact 
meaning of this is doutitful , probably it was intended to restore 
such distinctive clerical attire (e g , cassock, surplice, andhoo<l) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the (^miuonwealth, and 
that is how It IS now interpreted In 1660 they were to wear ' a 
plain alb ’ ; In 1652 no direction is given at ail So, tm, in 1560 
the ‘Gospel Deaoon’ was ‘to put on a tunicle’ (for which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Communion (1649]) But smoe 
1662 this direction has been omitted. 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon’s or the priest’s office till 1662 ; in fact the 
petition was omitted altogether in 1669 
Since 1865 the Oath of the Koyal Supremacy has not been 
administered to either pnests or deacons during f lie eetvice 
The present Gospel (Lk 1236ir) at the Makmg qf Deacons was 
substituted for the Gospel of the day in 1662 
In the Ordering of pneste the first presentation of candidates 
oarns after ‘ Vein Creator,’ which followed the Gospel, bill 1062, 
when the present arrangement was made 
The present Epistle (Eph was substituted for two others, 
which were alternative; m 1662 
Jn 201^ has been a third alternative Gospel (for priests) in 
1662, but this was omitted In 1662 and Is now one of three 
altemativee at the consecration of bishops 
Venl Creator — The first and shorter version (in all proba- 
bility by Oosln) was added m 1602 and is far superior bo the 
diffuse anonymous version of 1650, which has been slightly 
touched up and improved since then but is very seldom used. 

The Commv««t<m ^ Receive the Holy Ghost.’— The very impor- 
tant addition * for the Office and Work of a Priest . . . hands’ 
was mads in 1662. 

Ths anment ceremony of banding ‘ the chalice or oup with the 
bread' to the pneste has been omRted rinoe 1662 
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In the Consecration of bt‘ihf)ps the collect was added and tlu 
resent selection of Epistles and Gospels was ma<lc in looj 
here has been no tradiUo instrumentoruvi since 165*2 , in 1549 
the bishop elect received tlie piwtoral staff and the Bible was 
laid on his neck The present vaguer injunction (to read and 
be a good shepherd) was substituted in 1552 In 1560 he was 
to wear a surplice ami cope . so likewise were the hishojis 
who presented him (also their staffs) , m 1662 no direction was 
given , the present rubric ‘ vested with his rochet ’ was added 
in 1662 

(w) Accession service — This is now the only survivor of fom 
State services (see above, p 207). The present revision, whn li 
provides three sciiarate forms, was made in 1901 and is on 
sound liturgical lines. We may note in particular the careful 
way in which the method of pointing preserves the ooinposite 
character of ‘ Te Deutii ’ 

{x) The Articles of Jleltgion (1571), though usiiallj printed in 
the volume, form no projier part of our Pray er Book 
Litekaiurk — O f the large number of books that have been 
piiblwheil on the subject only some of the more practically 
useful (and iiiostiy more modun) arc here mentioned 
(a) The Irish Prayer Book, 1877 , the Welsh (only a tr from the 
English), 1607 end onwards . the Scottish, 1037 , the Communion 
has important differences which have undergone various 
vicissitudes (see J Dowden, Annotated Biottinh Coin (ijhte, 
liOndon, 1884), the American, 1789, alterations have since been 
mode in 1877, iJi-SO, 1889, and 1892 
(5) C Wheatley, A Jiatumal Illustration of the Book of 
Common I’eayer, cd. G E. Corrle, Cambridge, 1858, W, 
Palmer, Oitgines LituigieoA, Oxford, 1845 , J H Blunt, 
A nnntated Book of Common Prauet, London, 1806 , F Procter 
awl W H Frere, New Iltst of the Book of Ciymmon Prayer^, 
do 1902 , Teacher's Prayer Book, ed A Barry , do 1882 , 
Prayer Book Commentary, ed. F E Warren, do. 1905, J H 
Mande, Hist of the Book of Common J’rayer, do. 1899, 
Leighton Pullan, llist of Book of Common Prayer, do 19CX) , 
E Burcidge, Lituriiies and CJttees of the Church, da 1885 , W 
E. Scudamore, JS'chfta Jiuchanettca'^, do 1870, J Dowden, 
Workmanship of the Prayeilwvk^, do 1902, Further Studies in 
the Prayerhook, do 1908 , H B Swete Church Services and 
Service-books before the Reformation, do 1890, The Prayet 
Book Dictionary, do. 1912 , F E Brightman. The English 
Kite, do. 1916 , Cranmer’s Liturgical Projects, ed Henry 
Brailshaw Society, I [1016] , W H Frere, Some Pnneiples 
of Liturgical Reform, London, 1911 , C Gora, Body of Cknst, 
do. 1901 ; J. Wordsworth, Ministry if Grace, do I90i 

C. L. Fkltoe, 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED (Christ- 
lan) — r. The custom earlier than the develop- 
ment of doctrine. — That jiraycrH ior the faitlilul 
departed do not, aa a matter of histoiy, depend 
necesaarily on any particular doctrine of the intei- 
mediate state between death and judgment is seen 
from tlie fact that they existed long before the 
doctrines on that subject were dei eloped Even 
in comparatively late times the form of the prayers 
for the departed was framed before the teaching 
was stereotyped. The only thing that the custom 
necessarily assumes is tliat the departed, oi some 
of them, can make jirogress in holiness after death 
and before the Last Day. 

The custom does not necessarily even assume that the 
departed are conscious , for it is quite conceivable that pro 
gross might be inwle by an iiticotisoioiis soul But it was the 
practicauy uniycrsal belief of Cliristian antiipiitv that the souls 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the belief being 
based chiefly on passages such as the promise to the penitent 
robber (Lk 234 f), the aescent of our Lord to Hades (1 pii«f 4« 
etc), the parable of Dues and Lazarus (Lk lO'B'f). and on the 
desire of St. Paul to be absent from the body and at home with 
the Lord, to depart and be with Christ (2 Oo 68, Ph 133). 

This article, then, will not deal with doctrines 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to explain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

3. Jewish background of the custom. — It wa.s 
only in the two centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era that Jewish conceptions aliout 
the dead were developed. But in 2 Mac 12*'^ 
we find prayers for the departed mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments were 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ‘betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that the 
sin committed might be wholly blotted out ’ ; and 
Jddeus Maocabeeus «ent alms to Jerusalem to otlci 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justifies, 
because of the resurrection: ‘If he were not ex- 
pecting that thejir that had fallen w’ould use again. 
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it were superfluons and idle to pray for the dead.’ 
This book 18 an abridgment of a lost work by Jason 
of Gyrene (2**). Jason wrote e. 160 B,0., and the 
abridgment was made between that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). The passage 
in question probably shows the existence among 
the Jews of the oustoin under consideration in the 
2nd cent before our era; but whether Judas 
extended it beyond the limits afterwards approved 
W the Christians (below, § 6) is another matter, 
lliat Jews inscribe on their tombstones words 
similar to ‘Kequiescat in pace,’ and that in later 
tunes (as at the present day) they habitually 
prayed for the dead, is universally agreed ; but 
tlie dates of the tombstones are uncertain (for the 
evidence on these heads reference may be made to 
Luckock, After Deaths, pp. 50-65). It has often 
been said that the Jews would never have borrowed 
the custom from the Christians. This is a line of 
argument which history shows not to be very safe ; 
but in this case we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
for the early existence of prayer foi the dead 
among the Jews. We must not, however, push 
this argument too far; the practice was, almost 
certainly, not universal among tlie Jews at the 
lieginning of our era, for the Sadducees would not 
have u.Hea it. And it is hazardous in any cose to 
say that our Lord approved everything in the 
teaching of the Jews winch He did not condemn. 

3. Early Christian evidence.— Tlie silence of 
the very earliest ages on the subject is somewhat 
lemarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
was in existence among the Jews. Our Loid does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Ti 1^®) has been not unnaturally nidged to be a 
prayer for Onesiphorus after his aeath (see the 
context, v.“ 4**). The wording is not much more 
than a pious wish : ' the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The lately- 
discovered liturgical portion of Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle to the Corintnians (59-01), though it con- 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departed (c. a.d. 96). The Didache (c. a.d. 120 t) 
in its prayers at the ag^e (or euchanst) only prays 
God to remember His Church and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together from the four winds (f 10) — a petition 
wluch must by its wording include the whole 
Church, but aoes not explicitly mention the 
departed. 

We find, however, copious evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form ‘ Mayest thou live in peace,’ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the d^eased 

S erson fSwete, in JThSt via. 602). The exact 
ates or these are uncertain, but they are un- 
doubtedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
ives the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
y Avircius (Aberoius) Maroellus, bishop of Hiero- 
polls, in the 2nd century. This is also given by 
other authorities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot {Apost. Fathers, pt. ii., ’Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,’* London, 1889, i. 496) ; it contains this line : 
‘ Let every friend who observeth this pray for me ’ 
(the extant inscription breaks off before this). For 
Perpetua’s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2nd cent, see below, § 6. TertulUan (de Monogam. 
10 [c. A.D. 2173) bases an argument against re- 
marriage on the fact that the widow prays for her 
decease husband that he may have refreshment 
and fellowship in the first resurrection. Of labtr 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
who describes how all the people, with the priests, 
prayed for Constantine’s soul after his death (a.d 
337 ; Vita Const, iv. 71). 

'4. Prayer for the dep^ed in public worship. — 
'rhis first appears in Tertullian, who, however. 


does not treat it as a novelty ; and for some time 
we have no absolutely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of ‘Africa/ We read of euchansts 
for the departed on the/r anniversaries, ‘ as birth- 
day honours,’ in Tertullian (de Cor. 3, de Monogam. 
10 ); and so in Cyprian (Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 3, on 
the ordination of Celerinus) we read of them being 
offered for the repose even of martyrs and con- 
fessora on their anniversaries (see also § 6 below). 
At the end of the 3rd cent, the * African ’ Arnobius 
speaks of the Christian churches (conventicula) in 
which ‘peace and pardon are asked foi all . . . 
for those still living and those fieed from the bond 
of the bodies’ (adv. Genies, iv. 36). Such anniver- 
saries were apparently known to Origen, who 
testifies to the reading of Codex Claromontanus in 
lio 12** of fivelait, ‘memorials,’ for xfidais, ‘needs’ 
(of the saints] ; but some think that this passage 
is due to Kufinus’s Latin translation and not to 
Origen.^ Two references in the Canons 0 / Hippo- 
lytus (xxxiu. [(^. H. Achelis, 'TU vi. 4 (1889), 
§ 169 f.], and in E. Hauler’s Dtdascalue Apostolorum 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900, p. 
85), which, though themselves perhaps of the 4th 
cent., yet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent, 
original, attest memorial euchansts for tlie departed 
at the time when they were wiitten, and perhaps 
100 years earlier. In the 4th cent, memoiial 
eucharists are constantly attested — eg., in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 30 [c. A.D. 375]), which 
say that they were held in cemeteries Uo the 
Verona Fragments, as above) ; in pseudo- Pioiuus 
(Life of Polycarp, § 20 [Lightfoot, iii. 452]), who 
says that at the funeral of Bishop Biicolus (Poly- 
carp’s jtrodecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cent.) 
‘ they offered bread for Bucolus and the rest ’ (we 
can only take this as evidence fur the 4tli cent., 
when the Life was written); in Ambrose (de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 80, ii. 6, and elsewhere), who 
speaks of the eucharists on the solemn anuiveisanes 
or the d^arted. An eailier example is in the 
Lencian Acts of John, which speak of a eucharist 
on the third day after death at a grave , but the 
date is not quite oertain. Augustine describes the 
eucharist at the ^ave when his mother Monica 
was buiied (Conf. ix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
a universal custom, because euoharist and alms 
help the departed (Serm. clxxii. 2). We also read 
of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed (e.g . , Can. of Ihpp , loc. cit. ; Apost. 
Const, viii. 44; see also art. Aoape). And we 
frequently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord (c. a.d. 
.360?) they aie taken out of the deceased’s posses- 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(u. 15, 23). 

As the earliest written liturgies known to us are 
of the 4th cent, (but see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary eucharists before that time ; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fixed forms sonaewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. INTERCESSION [Liturncal]). 
In the early lituigy known as the Old Etniopic, 
which some lielieve to be a translation of Hippo- 
lytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent., there is no inter- 
cession given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, 1. 189). But we find the departed prayed 
for either in the 'Great Intercession’ or in the 
‘people’s jirayers ’ given in the Testament of our 
Lora, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348), by Sar- 
apion, bishop of Thmuis m Egypt (c A.D. 850), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii.), and the 
Arabic DidaeccUia (c. A.D. 400 ?), as in all the 

I Origen is olesr that the deported pray for the living— e g.. 
Com. tra Sp. ad Horn. IL 4. So the Testament of Abraham, 
1 14, a work probably of the 2nd oent a.d. (ed M. R James, in 
TNii. 2 (Cambridge, 1892], p 04). 
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(xreat Liturgies of the following ages. Sarapion 
also gives a prayer for the departed, to be used at 
a funeral (§ 18). 

5. Purport of the prajiWs. — In several of our 
authorities the language *18 severely restrained, 
the prayeis being, as in Sarapion, for the repose of 
the departed in ‘chambers (Ta/ielon) of rest’ and 
for his resuiTection ‘ in the day which thou hast 
ordained,’ and that liis transgression and sins be i 
not remembered (§ 18), or, as in the prayer which 
follows the recitation (uiro^oXi), lit, ‘prompting’) of 
the names of tlie departed at the euchanst, for 
their sanctification. So in the Testament of our \ 
Lord the prayer is foi a place of rest and remem- 
brance (i. 23, 36). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Nazianzus on his brother CBosanus (c. 
A.D. 369) He prays for him that he may have an 
entrance into heaven, and enjoy ‘such repose as 
the bosom of Abraham affords,’ and ‘ behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendour of 
sainted men and share their joy,’ etc. (§ 17). 
Nothing IS said of suffering for sin. Compare also 
Gregory’s oration on his deceased sister Gorgonia 
(§ 23). Many of the Great Lituigies have an 
equally lestrained prayer for the dead • the 
Byzantine ‘ St. Basil ’ and ‘ St, Chrysostom ’ 
(linghtman, i. 332, 388); the Greek ‘St, Mark’ 
(Egyptian [ti. i. 129]), which asks for them rest 
and that they be made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for us a Chnstian end ; the Coptic {tb. 
1. 170), which has nearly the same language, but 
somewhat amplified; the Greek ‘St James’ 
(Syiian rite [i6. i. 57]); and the Aimenian (xb. i. 
440). 

In other casas the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is explicitly prayed for. In Arnobius we 
find the first instance of this (above, § 4), though 
pel haps ho means ‘paidon’ for the living and 
‘ peace’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sins is 
emphasized by Augustine {Conf ix. 34 f [13]; he 
IS speaking of his mothei Monica) ; and so in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viu. 41; ‘that God . . . 
may foigive him every sin, voluntary and involun- 
tary ’), .nd m seveial of the Great Liturgies, as in 
the Synao ‘St. James’ (Brightman, i. 96), the 
E. Syiian ‘Addai and Mari’ {\b. i, 266); and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
sacramentaries (for the Gregorian see H. A. 
Wilson’s ed , Henry Bradshaw Soo. [London, 1916] 
p, ‘209, etc.), Theodoret tells us (HE v. 36) how 
the eiupeior Theodosius ii., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom was brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and ‘prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them who had ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead.’ 
Augustine (Eneniridton, 29) uses the word • pro- 
pitiation.’ Cyril of Jerusalem had already spolcen 
of ‘propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ‘ though they be sinners ’] and for 
ourselves’ (Cat. xxiii. [Must, v ] 10), 

6 . Who were pray^ for. — (a) There seems to 
have been a difference of opinion in Christian 
antiauity as to whether all the faithful departed 
should be prayed for, or the niartyis and great 
saints should be excepted. Cyprian (Ep. xxxix. 
[xxxiii.] 3) speaks of offering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs ‘ as often as we cel^rate the passions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual coinnienioiation.’ 
At the end of the 3rd cent,, in ‘ Africa,’ Arnobius 
makes no limitation (see above, § 4 : ‘ for all ’). In 
the 4th cent, also there is no limitation in the 
prayers in the Testament of our Lord (i. 23, 36), 
and Epiphanius of Cyprus expressly says ; 

‘ We make our memorial on behalf of righteous and of sinners ; 
on behalf of sinners praying for the mercy of God, and on be- 
half of righteous and fathers and patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles and evangelists and martyrs and confessors, and 
bishops and anchorets and all Uie estate (riftiarot) [of man], 
that we may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(raitut) ot men by means of the honour given to him, and that 
we may render worship (aifiat) to him, remembering that the 
Lord is not to be put on the same footing with any man ' {U(sr 
Ixxv. 8). 

Already, it seems, there was a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a superhuman position. 

In Syria the Apostolic Constitution.', mention 
assemblies in the cemeteries with lections and with 
psalm-singing (^dXXovrer) on behalf of (Mp) the 
martyrs and all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
.30), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicitly says : 

*We offer to thee also on behalf of all the saints who from 
the beginning have pleased thee, patriarchs, prophets, Just 
men, apostles, martyrs, confessors,’ etc (ch 12) 

In the era of the Great Liturgies tlie same feel- 
ing still survived in some Cluiichos The Greek 
‘St. Mark’ prays foi rest and lemombrance foi 
[ the souls of the patuaichs, prophets, apostles, 

[ martyrs, confessois, and otherb, including St, 
Mark himself by name (Brightman, i. 128). In 
the Byzantine rite the Greek ‘ St. Chrysostom ’ 
and the Armenian liturgy have an almost identical 
prayei (tA. i. 387 f., 440).^ 

On the other hand, there was a tendency in 
some circles in the 4th cent, to abstain from 
prayers for the martyrs and the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Great Inter- 
cession m the euchanst, makes a distinction . 

‘ We coramemorata . . . flret patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, that at their prayers and intervention God would 
rcceivs our petition. Afterwards also on behalf of the holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before us, and, in a 
word, of all who in past j aars have fallen asleep among us, 
believing that it vvill be a vary great advantage to the souls, for 
whom the supplication is put up, while that holy and most 
awful tacrifloe is presented ‘ (Cot. xxiU {Mysl v ] 9) 

Augustine (Serni. clix. 1) expressly denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, though they are com- 
memorated at the altar ; and he considers that it 
is an insult (injuria) to pray for a martyr, ‘ to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.’ 
And we see the same feeling in several of the 
Great Liturgies — in the Greek ‘St. James’ (Syrian 
rite [Brightman, i. 47 f.B, the E, Syrian ‘Addai 
and Man ’ (»6. i. 284), and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
(ib. i 206, ^8, 228 f ). The Coptic takes a middle 
line (lb. 1. 169). It asks for rest and remembrance 
for all the great saints, including the ‘ holy Theo- 
tokos Mary,* but goes on to say . 

' Not that ws ... are worthy to intercede for kbeir bleased- 
neaa . . but . • Uiat . they may in recoDipenee intercede 

for our poverty and weakneee. ’ 

The question depended much on whether it wa-s 
believea that the greatest saints have already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. That they have already received it is 
denied by Justin Mart3'r (Dial. 80) and Irenwus 
(Hasr. V. 31). Tertulhan (de Antma, 55, d« Res. 
Cam. 43) makes an exception only m the case of 
the martyrs. In the 3rd cent, Origen makes no 
exception (Horn, in Lev. vii 2 : ‘ not even the 
apostles have yet received their joy ’). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though with some hesitation, makes 
the Last Day the time for all the faithful to re- 
ceive their complete reward (Serm. celxxx. 6). 
But gradually in the West the view prevailed 
that all the great .saints, whether martyrs or not, 

I are already reigning with Christ, and ought not 
t to be prayed tor (tor a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Puraatory, pp. 81-96). 

(o) There was a general feeling that it was of no 
avail to pray for the heathen departed, for any but 
the baptizea. There might, indeed, be an excep- 
tion, especially in times of persecution, in the case 

1 Tbia article is not concerned with the subject ot the invoca- 
aion of eainta ; but, aa an ilhwtration of the feeling expressed in 
these authorities that all the faithful departed are of one olase, 
it may be mentioned that the Greek Orthodox Church at the 
present day habitually invokes the prayers, not only of the 
*talnts, bat of deparisd relatives, whether they were especially 
saintly or not There Is a beautiful poem by Alexis Khomia- 
koff, asking his dead ohtldren to pray for him (Birkbeck, 
and the English Chutch, p 21). 
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of a cateclmmen who desired baptism but died 
before he could leceivo that sacrament. The 
Canons of Hippolytus (x,, ed. Achelis, § 63) say 
that catechumens are already ‘ Christians,’ and so 
the 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). The former work (xix. flOl]), the 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, §44), ana the Testa- 
ment of our Laid (ii 5) recognize a martyred cate- 
chumen as ‘ baptized in hia ow n blood.’ But, gener- 
ally speaking, only the baptized were piayed for. 
Augustine says (Enchir. 20) ‘ We ofier . . . for 

all baptized departed.’ We do, indeed, lead that 
Terpotua played for her brother Dinoorates, who, 
as we gather from herow’n woids, was unbaptized, 
though Augustine denied this. A similar case is 
found in the Acts of Paul and Theda (Swete, 
JThSt viii 502 f ). Gregory the Great prayed for 
the soul of the emperor Trajan, and was Avarned 
m a vision not again to pray for the unbaptized 
(Lightfoot, i. 5). But these were mere 

private speiMilationa, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Chri.stianity. 

Foi those Avho died m wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be offered The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (viii 43) sav that one will never help 
the wicked (do-e/3wK), even tliough he gave all the 
goods in the woild to the poor. Augustine {de 
Civ. Dn, XXI. XXIV. 2) says tliat prayers are not 
for unbelieving and unholy dead ; they ai e {Enchir. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those Avho aie veiy bad. In the 3rd cent. Cyprian 
hod forbidden the eucharist to be offered for the 
soul of a certain person who had seriomsly trans- 
gressed an ecclesiastical rule an<l had died imneni- 
tent {Ep. i. [Uv ] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Furni). 

7. Early objectors to the custom. — In the 4th 
cent. Aenus, a ])ro.sbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect named aftorbim (it seems scarcely to have 
suivived his death), nrotested against piayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Epinhanius, who says that he was 
alive in hi.s time {Ucer. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus- 
tine {dc 11(0 hii ), He had been disappointed at 
not being made bishop, and lajtsed into Ananism. 
Among other thinf's he said that the eucharist^ 
‘ought not to be ollerod for them that sleep.’ He 
adduced as the reason for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 

Though Aenus is the only person in antiquity 
known oy name who objected to prayers for the 
departed, there must have been oUiers. Cynl of 
Jerusalem says that ‘many’ held that they were 
profitless (Crtf xxiii \_Myst v.] 10); and the language 
of Augustine {Enchir. 29) and others seems to imply 
that the question ivas frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Augustine {Serm. clxxii 2) says 
that tne custom was universal, and Epinhanius 
{Hesr. Ixxv. 8) traces it back to primitive times.* 

8 . Mediaeval Western views. — As doctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the Great, the principal aim of prayer for the 
departed came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resulted in the 

1 This is clearly the meaning. At the time vpo<r<f>^p*iv and 
qffisrrs were need ahaolutely, without a subetantive, as thee 
tei^ioal terms for celebrating the euchanst See the present 
writer’s Anetsnt Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 48. 

> On the subject of prayers for the depart^ reference may be 
made to a learned catena of Patristic and titurg^ical wntinn (ar 
far ae ^ev were known in his day) by Jamas Usaher, archbishop 
of AnoMfr (1026-66), reprinted in the Oxford TraoU for the 
Times (OMSt 72, London, 1887). 


particular shape taken by the prayers. When 
purgatory was conceived as a place of punishment 
whose toitures differed from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is pot surprising that men’s 
energies were directed" to the deliierance, by 
prayer and alms, of their fi lends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the mediajval Latin service-book.s 
show great restraint, and do not reflect populai 
beliefs to any veiy large extent. But they exhibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier iites. The 
keynote to the Sarum service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antixihon , 

‘ Circumdederunt me vemilus mortis, dolores infemi clrcum- 
doderunt mo’ (see W MaskcII, Monumenta rUualia EccUsms 
A nyheanat^ Oxford, 1882, 1 142) 

The popular concejitions about jpurgatory are not 
necessarily the official views of the Church of 
Rome. According to Roman (catholic writers of 
lepute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that ‘ there is a purgatoi y and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 
players of the faithful’ (Creed of Pope Pms V.). 
The Council of Tient {Canones et Dccreta, sess. 
xxii. § 2) says that the euchaiist isoffeied ‘foi the 
departed in Chi 1st not yet fully cleansed’; and 
sess XXV. (decieeon puigatory, A.D. 1563) has the 
words just quoted fioni the Creed, adding ‘ especi- 
ally the acceptable sacrifice of the altar,’ and 
enacting tliat a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, banded 
down from the holy fathers and sacied councils, is 
to be believed and tauglit.’ The last ivords piob- 
ably aio meant to lobuke the extravagances of 
some populai teaching 

9. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. In the Fust Prayer Book 
of Edward VI (1549) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have been 
removed from the public services; the only lelics 
of them leniaining are the petitions in the Com- 
mnnion Service (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘ we and all tny whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins,’ etc , and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that ‘ with them (the departed) 
we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom ’ ; in 
the lattei ca.se the title does not exactly correspond 
with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the case in the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer ‘ that we, with all 
those that are departed in the tine faith of thy 
holy Name, may nave oiii perfect consummation 
ana bliss,’ etc. But, while thus removing explicit 
prayers for the depaited from its Prayer Book, the 
Chinch of England declined to condemn the prac- 
tice m itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory words 
were struck out (see E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty- 
nine Articles, London, 1897, p. 537 f.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared that 
the First Book of 1649 was ‘ a very godly order, 
a^eeable to the Word of God and the primitive 
Church.’ In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the homily on prayer repudiates 
prayers for the dead ; and this book is said by 
art. XXXV. to ‘conUin a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 
position of that Church is thus a mediating one. 
It neither commands nor condemns the practice, 
and leaves it, os far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its members. 

10. The Westminster Confession.— This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, A.Di 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under considera- 
tion. It says : 

* Prsysr is to be made ... (or all sorts of men living, or that 
•ball live hereafter ; but not for the dead, nor for those of whom 
it may be known that they have sinned the sin unto death ' 
(xxi. 4X 
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The same statement (with a slight difference of 
wording) is found in the Larger Catechxsm of 1648 
(qn. 182), but is not cctetained in the Shorter 
ddtechmn of the same dc^. Already in 1680 the 
Scottish National Covenapt, when denouncing (in 
the strong language of the day) ‘ that IBUiman 
Antichrist,’ had repudiated among many other 
things ‘ his purgatory prayers for the dead.’ 

The veMon for the prohibition of prayers for the 
departed in the Westmtmter Confession is seen in 
its teaching as to the state of the faithful after 
death. All progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sle^, it goes on : 

‘The soul* of the righteooi, being then [at death] made per- 
fect In hoUneae, are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the (ace of God in light and glory, waiting (or the 
full redemption of their bodies and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into hell . . . Besides these two places for souls separ- 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture aoknowledgeth none’ 
(xxxii. 1). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger Cate- 
ehtsm (qu. 86). The well-known words of the | 
Shorter Catechism (qu. 37) are : 

‘Tbs souls of beliavera are at their death made perfect in 
holiness and do immediately pass into glory; and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest in &eir graves till ths 
resurrection ' 

This mav be taken to be the general teaching, 
not only of Presbyterians, but of a large number 
of other Protestant communities throughout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. uayford. 
The Future State, London, 1903, p, 68). 

II. The Eastern Orthodox Church. — The teach- 
ing of this Chinch remains much the same with 
regard to prayer for tlie departed as that of the 
Greek Fatners of the 4th and 6th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in i ef using to dogmatize. The 
eminent fiussian layman, Alexis KhonuakoiT, 
remarks (Birkbeck, p. 217 f ) • 

‘ Each person owes bis prayers on behalf of all, ths living and 
ths dead , and even those who are os yet unborn . We do not 
ooknowladge purgatory, that is ths purifl<!atlon of souls by 
suffciings from which they may be rc<le«ined by their own 
works or those of others. . . . Who will forbid us to pray [OodJ 
to glor .y his saints and to give repose to his eleotT* (see 
above, g 6). 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (§ 16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of ths Russian 
Church, p. 281]) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the reaurreetion 
of them that sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3^'-, 2 Mac 12^*^-, and on apostolic and primi- 
tive tradition. Tha Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth- 
lehem, A.O. 1672) went farther than Khomiakoff 
and most Eastern theolo^ans would approve. 
‘The doctrine of purgatoiw fire has never been 
recognized or admitt^ in the Eastern Church’ 
(Duckworth, Greek Manuals, p. 63) ; but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Church was largely under Roman influence, pro- 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
affirmed that ‘ they are releaused by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene- 
factions done in the name of the departed by their 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the eucharist is ‘ of 
especial avail ’ ; ‘ but the time of their release we 
know not ’ (»6. p. 64 f.). On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Philaret of Moscow, the author of the 
Longer Catechism of the Russian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing as 
purgatory in which souls have to pass through 
liery torments in order to prepare them for blessed- 
ness (Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98 f.) says nothing of any punishment even for 
those who have died without having had time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, but affirms 
that they may be aided towards the attainment of 


a blessed resurrection by prayers, eucharists, and 
works of mercy offered for them. It says of all 
the righteous dead that they ‘are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal happiness,’ while 
the wicked ‘ are in a state the reverse of this ’ ; the 
righteous do not attain to perfect happiness till the 
resurrection of the body, 

12. The Separated Churches of the East— The 
service-books of these communities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5, 6). We may, however, in conclu- 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both the Armenians and the E, Syrians 
(Nestorians), namely that of animal sacrihces. 
These seem to be properly memorials of the desid 
(for the custom among tlie E Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, Tfie Cathoheos of the 
East, London, 189*2, p. 334 ; for the Armenians 
see F. C. Conybeare and A J. Maclean, Rituale 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp 64-60). This 
custom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism. 

LiTKRATuai.— A J Mason, Purgatory, the StaU of t?a Faith- 
PU Departed, Invocations of Sainte, London, 1901 ; H. B 
Swete, ‘ Prayer for the Departed in the first four Centuries,' in 
JThSt viii (ie07J 600ff. , H M Luckock, A/ter Deaths, 
London, 1881 , E H Plumptre, The Spintg tn Prison'^, do 
1888, ch. lx. f. ; P. G. Lee, ChneUan Doctrine of Prayer for 
the D^artedt, do, 1876, F. E Bnghtroan, Ltfurgiee Kastem 
and Weetem, I , Oxford, 1886 (for the Eastern litui^es); 
W. E Scudamore, art ‘Obsequies of the Dead,' In DOA-, 
P L Toner, art. ‘Dead, Prayers (or the,’ in CE iv. 66.8 0.; 
R W. Blackmore, Doctrine of the Rfienan Church, Aberdeen, 
1846 ; W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English Church, 
London, 1805 ; H. T. r Duckworth, Greek Manuals of 
Church Doctrine, do 1001 ; A. C Headlam, Teaching of the 
Russian Church, do 1807, E. C Dewlck, Prirmtive 
Christian Eschatology, Oaiubndge, 1912 

A. J. Maclean. 

PRAYER-WHEELS (or ‘ magical wheels ’).— 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the e\[)ectation of spiritual 
or magical profats. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hung m a teimilo and tuinod by hand or 
by means of a cord. To this categoiy belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden pulars 
at the entrance of certain Japanese pagodas.* 
Such also ivre the so-called ‘ wheels of fortune,’ 
suspended from the ceiling or attached to the 
pillars of some Breton churches. Worshipper.s 
' are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
2Jence for behoof of a saint whose imago is placed 
alongside, and which bears the name of ' Saint of 
the Wheel ’ (Santic-ar-rod) The Japanese wheels 
have metal rings, which slide along the spokes and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton n heels pro- 
duce the same effect by means of the small hells 
with which they are decorated The use of these 
instruments is of long standing in tho Cliiircli. 
According to the Mnnastiron Anqlv nnutu, 8t. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester in the luth cent., 
introduced into his cathedral a w heel of gdt metal, 
all covered with little bells ( ‘ tuitinnahuhs plonam’), 
which was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful (‘ad majoris 
excitationem dovotionis') ® Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of Thrace notes 
‘ the wheels wluch are revolved in the temples of 
the gods.’* Plutarch and Heron testify to their 
presence in Egyptian temples of a late iienod 
Plutarch makes them a symbol of the instability 
of human things,^ Heron an instrument of jnmfa- 
cation : * Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wlieels, which 
aie turned by those entering, in the belief that the 
bronze purifies.’ ® 


p 

p 


1 See illustrstion in Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, 
•lie » 

^ MonastUon Anglieanum, od W Dugdale, London, 1665, 
104 • 


» ap Olem. Alex. Strom, v p S68. * Numa, xli 

» Veterum Mathenyiticorum Opera, Paris, 1603, p. 220 
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Agidn, tha instruments used may be cylinders, 
or rather oylindncal boxes, oontainin^^ texts or 
aaored objeots. Such are the praying-mills, which 
have assumed special importance among the Bud- 
dhists of the North. The smallest ones are bob- 
bins, often of silver, attached to a wooden handle, 
which the Iftmas by a slight movement of the 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
surfaoe-j^enerally the famous formula, Om man% 
padmt Hath, * O the jewel in the lotus 1 ’ Other 
cylinders, of a larger size, generally of wood 
painted in bnght colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a liandle which returns to the 
hand, malcing a bell ring several times. As many 
as 300 of these wheels may be found, placed side 
by side like barrels in a beer-cellar.* Some are of 
such a size that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller Gerard saw one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Otherscontam shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts. Each 
revolution confers on the worshipper the same 
spiritual benefits as the reading of all the texts. 
Miss Gordon Gumming found some m Japan which 
were veritable libraries— ‘circulating libraries,’ as 
William Simpson wittily called them.* Gabriel 
Bonvalot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Dotou, 100 large bobbins, each con- 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few rainutm 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of 1,000,000 formuTse.* 

In the Him&Iayas these mills are often erected 
above a rushing stream, which turns unceasingly 
a wheel with mades dipping into the water. It 
appears that tlie merit mechanically engendered 
by these applications of natural forces goes to in- 
crease the Karma of those who constructed the 
apparatus. E II. Huc,^ Gilmour, and W. W. 
Kockhill* report that among the Mongols there 
are mills made of paper and hung in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school have materialized the ‘ wheel 
of the Law,’ the Dharmachakra, the chain of 
causes and effects. There is no mention of pray- 
ing-niills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
are these instruments known among the Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symbol of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the first 
appearance of the image of the Master. The 
umeel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculptures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the homage of the faithful.® A. Cunningham 
supposed tliat it represented the Buddha himself. 
But it 18 more probable that it personified his 
teaching, the ‘wheel which he set in motion for 
the salvation of humanity,’ by the revelation of 
the Four Great Truths in his famous sermon at 
Benares. 


1 J. Gilmour, Anumo th* MongoU, London, n.d., p. 164. 

•P. 21 

> Atrots Thibet, Bng. tr., London, 1891, il. 170 ; Tour du 
tnonde, Ixil. [1801] 300. 

4 Travelt in Tartary, Bng tr., London [1862], vol. i. ch. lx. 

» JJSOS lor Msy, 1894, p 868. 

• J. FvrgUMon, Tree and Serpent Worthtp, London, 1868, pL 
xUlL fig. 1. 

7 JBAum Tapes, London, 1864, p. 862. 


i We may suppose that the Buddhists have com- 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a magical 
rite previously practised either by the Scytlnan 
races of Central Asia ror by the Brfihmons of 
Northern India. In support of the former of these 
conjectures use may be made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo - Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Hflviohka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recognize a praying-mill.* On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found m the 
Satapatha Brdhmai^a a text which shows be- 
yond question that the Brahmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
ground, while they chanted a hymn from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.* 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wheel, which has a round shape, and which 
implies a movement of translation in space, has 
everywhere been one of the images most fre- 
quently employed to represent the sun. The 
latter is called by the Latins rota altivolans,* 
in the Edda ‘ the beautiful wheel ’ (fagravel),* by 
the Celts ‘ the luminous wheel ’ {roth /atl),'' and 
the Etgveda invokes the god who directs ‘ the 
golden wheel of the sun.’® The wheel thus be- 
comes the symbol of the regular course of the sun, 
and consequently of the cmestial or cosmic older, 
the mta. Another passage of the Btgveda '* speaks 
of it as ‘ the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on which all existence depends.* It was this sym- 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ‘ wheel 
of the Law,’ with its thousand sixikes, the Dharma- 
chakra, ‘ that wheel which not by any Sahmana 
or Br&hman, not by any god, not by any BrahmA 
or M&rft, not by any one in the universe can ever 
be turned back ' ’ * All obsei vers agree in stating 
that the praying-mills must tuin in the direction 
followed by tne sun * 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
the wheel in the apparent direction of the sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneficent 
movement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
luck, as in the similar case of oircumambulation 
{q.v ). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Mannhardt*® and Gaidoz,** in which the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts — in Geimany, France, and 
England — may be seen driving a wheel, sometimes 
set on fire, across the fields. As Mannhardt main- 
tains, this 18 simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant harvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forms 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of Now Mexico. 
In so far as they are magical instruments, they 
resemble in construction the invocation-cylinder, 
but they belong to quite a different symbolism. 

Litbratub* — C. F. Gordon Gumming, ‘Th« Wheel m s 
S ymbol in Religion, ' In SeribneTs Monthly, xxli [1881] 788 ft , 
William Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheti, liondon, 
1806 , H Gaiaoz, * Le Dleu gaulols dti solell et le symbollsme 
d# la roue,’ in RA m. Iv [1884] , Goblet d’Alvlella, ‘ Moullni 
h pn^ree,’ in Revue de rUnivernU de Bruxellee, 1897, and ‘ Lea 
Roues eymboliquea de I’anoianne Egypte,’ in Bulletin de PAea- 
dimie royoie, Bruseels, 1899 GOBLKT D’ALVIELLA. 


1 This identification is questioned by Psroy Gardner, who 
r^roduoea the ooin in his Indian Coins tn the Untxsh Museum, 
' Greek and Scythic Kings of Baotria and India,’ London, 1886, 
pi xxvil no. 10 

3v. i 6 2(.SfBFxIi [1894] 22f). 

* Lucretius, de Rer Nat. y. 484 

* J Grimm, Teutonie Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybraas, London, 
1882-88, ii 701 f. 

6 J. Rhys, Celtie Heathendomlt, London, 1892, p. 214. 

« y. vl 66. 7 y. 1. 164. « SBS x£ [1900] 168f. 

* J Bdki^ Religion in Chinaf, London, 1878, p. 288. 

III. Iv. Uff. 

U Der BaumkuUus, Berlin, 1876, p. 610. 
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PREACHING (Christian). — x. The early 
Church. — From the accounts of Christian wor- 
ship in the NT, especially in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, it can be gathered that great 
liberty of prophei^ing was allowed m the meetings 
of the primitive Christians, altliough there was a 
general understanding that the prompting to speak 
should come from the Spirit of God. J As early as 
the Bvlctcht the ‘prophets* are mentioned as a 
separate class, the members of which wandered 
fiom community to community in the exercise of 
tlieii gift , blit already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be better satisfied with any authentic 
light they could receive from their own slders than 
with the illumination afforded by those wandering 
stais. This tendency was increased by the growing 
sense of the inexhaustible treasures of wisdom and 
spiritual power lodged in the Holy Scriptures the 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
synagogue the Church had inherited the practice 
of reading aloud the sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. When 
the Christian community had the whole of the NT 
and the OT thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were mven to the application of what had 
been lead to tlie life of the individual and the com- 
munity. At all events the first form of pleaching 
was homiletical, a homily being a running com- 
mentary on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the foim of instruction given at the first 
college for the training of preachers, the Catechet- 
ical School of Alexandria, of which Clement and 
Origen were the shining lights. Many of Origen’s 
homilies have come down to us ; and they show 
how boundless a thesaurus of tnith he was sensible 
of possessing in the Word of God, though the 
heritage left by him to succeeding ages was sadly 
vitiated by the introduction of the allegorical 
method, winch tempted nimble wits into excessive 
ingenuity, but, in incompetent hands, could make 
almost any passage of Scripture mean almost any- 
thing 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ- 
ianity, in spite of the peisecution to which it was 
subjected, made more lapid progress than it has 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 

f ireachers, after the death of the apostles, are so 
ew that it cannot have been by this means that 
success was gained. It was ratliei by a kind of 
preaching which has been too little practised in 
subsequent cen tunes, but will have to be redis- 
coveied if the world is to be fully evangelized. At 
the first the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one who heard it with faith could keep the 
secret to himself. Neighbour told it to neighoour, 
slave to fellow-slave ; the sailor carried it to every 
shore visited by his ship, and the soldier communi- 
cated it even to the enemy whom he had conqueied 
on the field of battle. Justin Martyr, after becom- 
ing a Christian, continued to wear the philosopher’s 
cloak, because this gave him access to those to 
whom he ‘talked’ the gospel, and the verb ‘to 
talk ’ is a good name for preaching in the NT. 

2 . The Middle Ages. — When, at the beginning ' 
of the 4th cent., Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Roman empire, there immediately, 
took place a great revival and extension of preach- 
ing ; for it was no longer necessary to confine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


persecution could not find the worshippers, but, 
under imperial auspices, Chnstian places of woi 
.ship, of growing size and magnificence, rose all 
over the enipiie. The first Christian emperor 
himself set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of the present day ; and, as 
at least one of his efforts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their quality for ourselves. It is by 
no means bod preaching for an emperor Even 
the apostate Julian, who attempted to restore 
heathenism, betrayed his consciousness of the 
importance of pleaching by exhorting his priests 
to make seimons with the pagan mytlis for texts 
and by setting an example himself. But his 
attempt was very soon at an end ; and in the 
courts of the Christian emperors by whom he was 
succeeded preacheis and preaching held a con- 
spicuous place The more famous became as much 
topics of conversation at court as favourite 
charioteers or actors had been before ; and in the 
sunshine of impel ial favour preaching attained to 
a notable development. The 4th and 5th centuries 
contain many outstanding names, the greatest of 
which in the East is that of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands the homily was transmuted into an oration, 
which the hearers applauded in church, as they 
might a speech in a political meeting. In the 
W est the greatest preacher was Augustine, whose 
sermons, being addressed to audiences of fishermen, 
were more simple and practical But the first 
impression made by even the greatest sermons of 
that age is, how much the long continued exegesis 
of the Scriptures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, e g , the humblest preaciier has now 
within easy reach materials far more true to the 
text and useful to the people than were at the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on this book of Scripture. 

Many other names of the peiiod could be 
mentioned, such as Giegory and Basil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age for preaching ; and it has 
another sign of distinction m the appearance of 
books on the preacher’s art, both Chrysostom and 
Augustine having produced examples of this species 
of literature. But it was not long before the 
descent of the barbanans from the north, and then 
the pressure of Muhammadanism from the east, 
nearly squeezed the life out of the Church, and 
preaching, like the other functions of her life, was 
reduced for centuries to the louest terms. Yet 
this was the time when monasticism arose and 
^read with extiaordinary rapidity over the 
Church, occupying territory fiom which it has 
never since been wholly dislodged ; and in the 
monasteries and nunneries preaching obtained a 
new sphere of influence. M^onks and nuns must 
often, in the centuries that followed, have been 
unusually intelligent and sympathetic hearers, and 
the opportunities thus opened up to a spiritual 
and gated picacher may be inferred from the 
relation of Staujdtz to tne youthful Luther ; foi 
this worthy, who was inspector of monasteries in 
the district of Thuringia, must have made use of 
preaching as one of nis ordinary activities A 
still more attractive aspect of the preaching of the 
Dark Ages is that of the missionaries ; foi, in spite 
of its repellent features, this was one of the great 
eras of missionary progress, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of Great Biitaiii and Ireland, the 
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heralds of the Cross not only evangelized the tribes 
who had occupied the countries of S. Europe, but 
carried the gospel to the inhospitable regions of 
the north out of which the invaders had come. 
Names like those of St. Columba and St. Patrick, 
St. Colurnbanus and St. Gall, are worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some respects the greatest of them all, 
we can still see for ourselves the kind of message 
with which they opeiated. It was a message of 
realism and terroi ; for the conditions were very 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the pulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centuries yet that preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It waa in the reaction from Muhammadanbm 
that the sound of a new era of preaching began to 
be heard in the atmosphere of Europe. Peter the 
Hermit ‘ preached ’ tlio first Crusade ; and the 
preacher of the second was no less a personage 
than St. Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 
preacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
lor which he is most famous— those on the Song of 
Solomon — belong not to popular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monastciy The tendency, how- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as welt as the 
romanticism of the Crusades, a place in the move- 
ments with which the names of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic are identified. Preaching was one of 
the principal instrumentalities made use of by 
both of these reformers ; and ev en in our time, in 
Roman Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order rises in the pulpit, as a visitor, to occupy the 
place of the ordinary incumbent. Among the 
Franciscan preachers Antony of Padua and Ber- 
thold of Regensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind througli the labours of the School- 
men, not a few of whom wore themselves famous 
Teachers ; and, after these had had their day, the 
ardness of their doctrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the pulpit 
some of its very greatest names, such as Eckhart 
and Tauler. The chapters of the Imitatio Chrxstx 
preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon- 
astic preaching at its best. 

3. The Reformation.— Immediately before the 
Reformation pleaching sutteicd in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was hardly any preaching at all, the Chiistian 
religion being reduced to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgnniagos and penances 
In vain did councils summon the clergy to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, w lio presided m such 
assemblies, were themselves the most remiss in the 
discharge of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeply sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in Thomas McCi le’s Lije of John Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom 
‘ It Ib diffloult for ua to conceive how empty, ndiculous, snd 
wretched those harangues were which the monks delivered for 
sermons. Legendary taies concerning the founder of some 
religious order, his wonderful sanctity, ths miracles which he 
performed, his combats with the devil, bis watchings, tastings, 
flagellations ; the virtues of holy water, chrism, crossing, and 
exorcism ; ths horrors of purgatory, and the numbers r^eased 
from it by ths intercession of some powerful aiUnt , these, with 
low Jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the peimle instead 
of the pure, salutary, and sublime doctrines of the Able' (Th4 
IForii Thomeu MeOne, new ed., Edinburgh, ISSS, i. IIX 

It is in the writings of Erasmus that we see most 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time ; but, in 


Eedesuxstes, one of the worthiest of his books, 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what, 
in his opinion, a preachy ought to be. The Re- 
formers Defore the Reforiiation, especially Wyclif, 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed popular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the 'la.st-iiientioned especially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

The Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed aside, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from having its chance. The Word of God 
was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fullness and foice from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, m his own tongue, so that he could bring 
what he heai'd to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
through the great experiences of the soul, and they 
spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary appetite for the new 
message, the more prominent among the preachem 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being put to length. In Luther thei e were accumu- 
lated all the elements of a gi eat preacher — learn- 
ing, experience, knowledge of men, humour, home- 
liness, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his discourses nave not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a hidden well. 
Zwingli was more of the orator, bringing into the 
new movement the treasures of the Renaissance, 
but his testimony to the new tiuth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his great dogmatic work, the 
Institutes, swelled, in the oouise of bis lifetime, 
to five times its original size just because he 
crowded into the successive editions the best 
things gathered from the Word through incessant 
preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
examples of the Bible to the problems of the pass- 
ing liour ; and the Eimlish ambassador, m a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony : 

‘I assure you, the voice ot this on# man is able in one hour to 
put more life in us than five hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears' (McOne, Lyfe of Knott, p 178) 

In all the countries in which the Reformation 
took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house- 
hold words, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the tliird rank arose, who directed 
the course pursued by their fellow-citizens and left 
a name still identified with the scenes of their 
labours The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their education ; and this con- 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less visibly. 

4. The Puritan era and after. — In England, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Lntinier, 
Nicholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the efiective 
Reformation was long m commencing ; but, when 
it began, it produced the same appetite for preach- 
ing ; and there were not wanting those capable of 
satisfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an ordinary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were frequent, m 
which not only sermons an hour long but even 
prayers of like extent were the order of the day. 
To satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Puritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Banyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam ; and for 
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intellectnal ^asp, mastery of Scripture, spiritual 
analysis, and constructive skill tneae men have 
never b^n surpassed. He who is m search of the 
substance of Christian Vruth can turn to their 
works still with the oerllainty of finding in abun- 
dance that which he is peeking. But, with few 
exceptions, they were as defective in literary form 
and grace of utterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was la.uking in them was suppli^ 
in abundance by their rivals — the Cavalier 
reachers of the period, such as Richard Hooker, 
ohn Donne, Joseph Hall, Thomas Fuller, and 
Jeremy Taylor Whether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to leas hungry for the bread 
of life than those who listened to the Puritans, or 
whether it was due to a marked ditt'erence of 
natural endowments, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourses. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their rivals, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 

So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confined to the British Isles ; and on 
the Continent the Stirling of the dry bones first 
appeared in Holland, where the signal of the new 
movement was the emergence of what is called the 
Federal Theology. This is usually fathered on 
CocceiuB, a native of Biemen and a professor at 
Franeker and Leyden ; but it is certain that the 
conception of revealed religion os a senes of cove- 
nants belonged eailier to the Puritan thinkeis, as, 
indeed, it is developed in the documents of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceius’ renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to Germany, whore its principal 
representative was Phihpp J. Snener, court preacher 
successively at Dresden amt Beilm ; but it is 
known that he was influenced in youth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richard Baxter, whose 
Re.formtd Pastor has been an inspiration to 
pi earners and pastors in all parts of the Cluistian 
woild. Spener was only the most outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistio order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and J. J Ilambach, have taken their 
places among the worthies of the Church univeisal. 
Out of the Pietistic movement issued directly the 
Moravian Chuich, whose founder, Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor, A. G. Span gen berg, weie 
noted preachers who have communicated their 
inspiration to many successors in their small 
hut active community. To the Moravian Chuich 
John Wesley owed his experience of the gospel ; 
and the same may be said of his coadjutors, Chailes 
Wesley and George Whitefield. These were 
preachers who shook not only England but 
America to tlie heart, and they have transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denominations founded by them but far 
beyond Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain their services, there arose wit hin it 
many who imitated their methods and reproduced 
their spuit ; and the succession of Evangelical 
divines, reaching from John Newton down through 
Charles Simeon to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at the present day, may all l»e 
looked upon as denvea from this source. An 
original step on the part of Wesley and Whitefield 
was preaching in the open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by them, lay-preaching has been a promi- 
nent feature, with memorable effects not only on 
the community but on the character of the'preochers 
themselves (cL also art. Laity, § 7) 

Charles ii. was not without a taste for preach- 


ing, and a curious letter has survived in which, 
before a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that the university preachers must lefrain from 
reading their discourses, as the extempore style, 
to winch he had been accustomed whilst living 
abroad, was more in harmony uith the royal mind. 
But the recoil from Puritanism soon became so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the quench- 
ing of the fire soon proceeded from form to sub- 
stance, the tone of belief becoming lukewarm and 
the distinctive message of the gospel being for- 
gotten Pieochers formed their style on that of 
Addison, and many a sermon hardly attained to 
the warmth of an article in the Spettator. The 
model pieacher of the time was Aichbishop 
Tillotson, and even in the chapels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability held sway, although there were 
not wanting figures like Isaac Watts and IMulip 
Doddridge to keep alive the memory of a l>etter 
tune The Latitudinananism of England had its 
equivalent in the Moderatism of Scotland, whose 
apostles were such men as William Robertson, 
Hugh Blair, and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, as well as in 
the rationalism of Geimany, whicn was represen te<l 
in the pulpit at the one extreme by the vulgarity 
of K. F. Bahrdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mosheini. 

5. The 19th century. — {a) Britain —All his- 
torians of pleaching are agreed that the 19th cent, 
has been an epoch of unsurpassed maturity and 

{ iroductivenoss. It has been a penod when the 
luman mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaching has both eniiched itself fiom the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. The most native 
impulse has been that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in its purest form in 
Scotland, wheie, at the beginning of the century, 
the movement was received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular benignity and dignity, which has nevei 
since ceased to hold the heart and mind of his 
fellow-countrymen. Indeed, at the end of a 
century it is more in nossobsion than over, there 
being hardly any proacliers of note at present who 
do not look up to Chalmers with veneration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
own eloquence was believed by the best judges of 
the tune to bo not inferior to that of the veiy 
greatest masters of the oratorical art 111 any age ; 
and his coadiutors in the ecclesiastical conflict, 
.such as R. Murray McCheyne, Roliert S Caud- 
lish, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Bm hanan, w'ere 
all preachers possessed of nopulai gifts and 
spiritual power. The Establihlinient from which 
these seceded, however, tontinued to produce 

J ireachers of eminence, such as Noimaii Macleod, 
lolm Caird, George Matheson, and James 
MacGregor. The United rresbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the go'^pel 
preswjhing of the brothers F.rskine, had such out- 
standing names as John Cairns, Robertson of 
Ii\ine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, who, how- 
ever, rendered ins principal service in America. 
'I’he English Presbyterian Church, in spite of its 
limited size, was rich m gifts, having such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Oswald 
Dykes, and W. G. Elmslie. 

In England there was much more variety. Th* 
Evangelical school in the Church of England had 
a nursery for talents in the Church of Simeon at 
Cambridge ; and in the Keswick Movement it has 
produced speakers whose meaeages have been 
carried to all parts of the world The same view* 
have had much* more powerful intellectual repre- 
sentation in such Congregational preachers as 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Joseph Parker. 
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The Methodists had such distinguished names as Gaston Frommel. The same evangelist, who was 
Richard Watson, Jabez Bunting, W. M. Punshon, not lumself a clergyman, was the means of initiat* 
J. H. Rigg, and W. B, Pope. But the Baptists, ing a similar movement in France, issuing from 
for their number, were the most fruitful of all, the college of Montauba^ and giving rise to the 
with such celebrities as Robert Hall, Alexander labours of such eminent preachers as Adolphe 
Maclaren, and C H. Spurgeon, who held an Monod, one of the mostrperfect sacred orators of 
archiepiscoi)al position during the latter half of all time, E. D, de Pressensd, and E. A. F. Bersier. 
the century among the Dissenters of the world. In neither of these countries, however, was the 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school gift of eloquence confined to men of one school; 
rose the Broad Church at Oxford ; and, although and in France especially Timoth^e Colani and the 
its predominance did not last long, it yielded some Coquerels, father and son, must bo mentioned as 
fine fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Robertson In Germany in the 19th cent, everything in 
of Biighton, whose sermons were probably the religion and theology dates from Schleiermadier, 
most ^yldely read in the last half of the century, and preaching is no exception ; for this second 
while in the 20th cent, they are obtaining a new Luther both excelled in the art and expounded the 
lease of usefulness through having been translated theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
into German. With the Broad Church preachers small have in both respects been afFectea by him 
may be mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, since. Many volumes of bis sermons have been pre- 
James Maitineau. The Broad Church was served, and they exhibit him as an original and 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
to a large extent superseded it and is still in pro- a Christian of spiritual power, A sermon by 
cess of expansion It was by a sermon of John Schleiermadier usually begins where the sermons of 
Keble’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that other preachers end ; that is to say, he takes for 
the movement was started, and its best known granted all the commonplace and orainaiy remarks, 
representative, John Henry Newman, would be and then inquires what else there is in the text, 
esteemed by many the greatest of modem preachers Sometimes what he finds left may be paradoxical, 
on account of the intensity of his convictions, his and not infrequently he leads for a considerable 
power of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of distance through a pathway which is obscure ; but 
his wit, and the perfection of his style. But it is seldom that he does not at lost come out 
another of the same school, J. B Mozley, seems to on some height from which there is a wide and 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the high- rewarding view over the fields of truth. The only 
water mark of Anglican pleaching ; and the school German preacher since Schleiermacher who can be 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon. called a iival, as legards either the excellence of 

Wales is a land of preacheis. Nowhere else are fais own productions or the extent of his influence 
favourite preachers more beloved or better remem- on subsequent generations, is F. A. G. Tholuck, 
bered ; and it is no wonder that the Welsh people who has also written, in the form of a pieface to 
have invented a name for th^e ne sais auo% which his collected sermons, an incomparable disquisition 
makes preaching oflective. This is the hml, which on the preacher’s art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
18 a combination of nature, art, and grace It is even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some- 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the thing that thing in the psychology of the hearer to which to 
OTips the hearer ; ana it expands and cuhnmates attach the message that he brings , he has the 
like the rising tide. The present writer has heard same gift of unfailing mteiest ; ana he has an even 
Cyndyllan Jones, secietary of the Welsh Calvin- stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth 
istio Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an These two leaders have had a long and distinguished 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in about a quarter line of successors, exhibiting gieat variety and yet 
of an hour before the end. But the effect can be not forsaking the type. Among the more out- 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels standing names may he mentioned L F. F. Theie- 
‘ deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence nun, Klaus Harms, W. Hofacker, K. I Nitzsch 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Among noted Welsh F. W. Krummacher, J. F. Ahlfeld, G. C, A. von 
preachers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas Harle.S8, C. E. Luthardt, J. K. W. Ldhe, and Karl 
Edwards, the Wesleyans John Evans, the Baptists Gerok. The court of Prussia has for genera- 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the Congre- tions been careful to attract distinguished preeu^hers 
gationalists William Williams, Heiber Evans, and to Berlin. When one heard Rudolf Kbgel, the 
John Thomas, and the Calvinistic Methodists chief court preacher in the days of Prussia’s great- 
John Elias, John Jones, Henry Rees, Edward ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
Mathews, Edwaul Magan, and many of the name more fitted foi his position and his work; yet, 
of Edwards, including two principals of theological when one was listening to Emil Frommel, who was 
colleges, of enormous influence in their day. The preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
Iiish pulpit has had its own share of both the seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
Celtic fire and the spiritual power of the Welsh, little finger than Khgel had in his whole body, 
and among the names that are household words The Ritschlian movement in theology has not 
are E. H. Plumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William failed to produce eminent preachers giving cur- 
Alexander (Epv-'Cojialians), and Henry Cooke and rency to its views. Among recent names may be 
hleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of mentioned E. Dryander, B. Dernes, C. Geyer, and 
the smaller denominations has been without F. Rittelmeyer. 

pr^chers of power, remembered with affection In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
^ limited circle, Denmark there have been similar currents of 

i- 1 » ConfinenE — If the impulse of the Evan- opinion at the same time; and among preachers 
gelical Revival was predominant in Great Britain, whose renown has passed into other lands may be 
it WM still more obviously so in some of the mentioned J. J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
Continental countries A visit to Geneva of a veld, and A. Kuyper for the one country; and 
Scotsman, Robert Haldane, who had come power- t N. F. S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
fully under this influence was the occasion of a Martensen for the other. For Norway may be 
revival, Avhich spread through the churches of added the names of W. A. Wexels, O. A. Berg 
Switzerland and brought to thi surface such ^C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom ; and for Sweden 
preachers as Cdsar Malan, Merle d’AubignA, J. O. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, C. P. Hagberg 
Alexander Vinet, Fr^ddnc Godet, and, much later, J. H. Thomander, and F. 0 Nillson. 
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(c) Amtrica . — In no part of the world has preach- 
ing been a neater power in the 19th cent, than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infrequently have great fireachers lieen the leaders 
of public progress, their names becoming so identi- 
fied with the places in which they have feen settled 
that the mention of the city still suggests the 
preacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 
Certain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accompanied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture and the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, and they have had their reward 
in the phenomenal development which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching has been a very conspicuous social force, 
and preachers have occupied a commanding posi- 
tion and exercised unusual influence. Nowhere 
else has talent bean surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the supply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplified, but 
the art itself has been thoroughly studied and 
taught; and books on the subject nave been pro- 
duced in exceptional numbers and of high qiiafity. 
At Yale University the Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preaching has been established since 1872, and 
in the successive issues every phase of the subject 
has been handled by experts from both the Old and 
the New Worlds. A similar lectureship now exists 
at Union Seminary, Richmond. The countless 
sects into which Christianity is divided m the 
United States have all had men of spiritual power, 
whose names are warmly cherisned witnin a 
limited circle ; but it will be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-wide reputation. 

Here again the bemnnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical. The PilWim Fathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and tnese were powerfully reproduced 
in the pulpit by Jonathan Edwards and the other 
leaders of New England theology, such as Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N W. Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and E. A. Park. The piety of the country 
was deeply affected by revival movement-s, whicn 
emerged from time to time and in no small degree 
affectM the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalists may be mentioned C. G. 
Finney and D. L. Moody. But some of the 
denominations which kept apart from revivalism 
produced distinguished preachers nevertheless, 
the Unitarians having in W . E. Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker representatives of very opposite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides producing mai^ 
distinguished preachers such as S. H. Tyng, H. C. 
Potter, F. D. Huntington, and W. S. Rainsford, 
having in Phillips Brooks a pulpit representative 
of the first rank, whose Yale Lectures on Preaching 
may be characterized as the finest product of the 
kind yet given to theworld by America, while the big 
humanity of the man, his spiritual power, and his 
literary charm will long keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preacher in 
Henry Ward Beecher, who possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift of the pulpit orator, and 
who was the first of the Yale lecturers on preach- 
ing. Among the Baptists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broad us, in the south, who not only illus- 
trated the best qualities of the preacher in his 
practice, but wrote on both the theory and tl.^ 
tdstory of the subject with distinguished success. 
The Presbyterians have not been behindhand, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prinol- 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Richmond and B. M. Palmer at New 


Orleans, In Canada the Anglic.ans hav e had Bishop 
Baldwin and J. de Soy res ; the Methodists (ksnge 
Douglas, Potts, and C. L. Stafford; the liapti^tb 
E. A. Crawley, Denovan, and R. A Fyfe ; the 
Congregationalists H Wilkes and P. S. Henson ; 
and the Presbyterians G. M. Grant, D 11 
MaoYicai, and Barclay. 

6. The Roman Catholic pulpit. — Protestants aie 
apt to overlook the history of preaching since the 
Reformation among Roman Catholics ; but these 
have had their own tradition and have embodied 
their practice both in books and in prelections on 
sacred eloquence in their seminaries. The pro- 
minence given to the Mass and other ceremonies 
tends to eject preaching from its lawful place ; on 
the other hand, the arrangements for the ooservance 
of the Chiistian Year afford special opportunities 
for preaching on the greatest themes ot the Christ- 
ian system, and men possessed of oratorical gifts 
are trained to deliver courses of sermons at Lent 
and other seasons, which often attract very large 
audiences. There has been one scene of extra- 
ordinary development in the art of sacred oiatory 
since the Reformation. This was the couit of 
Louis XIV., during whose long reign a succession of 
orators was maintained, embiacing the names of 
Bishop Bossiiet, Louis Bourdaloue, Esprit F16chiei, 
Archbishop F^nelon, and J B. Massillon, These 
lights of the pulpit were accounted among the 
principal ornaments in the court of the Giand 
Monaique ; their merits and performances ueie 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
same way as the dramas of the poets and the book« 
of the men of letters ; and the stimulus of the 
cultivated audience excited the speakers to the 
utmost exercise of their powers. The sermons were 
expected to be lengthy and to deal with great 
themes in a great way ; and in some respects the 
discourses thus produced remain as inii)eii8hable 
models of the art. Some of the greatest of them 
were on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human things was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to make their enjoyment com- 
plete. The memory of this brilliant peiiod has 
never died out in France, and from time to time 
there have been more or less successful attempts 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the French 
Revolution and J. B. H. D. Lacordaire, F. A P. 
Dupaiiloup, and P6re Ilyacinthe { = Charles Loysoii) 
in the 19th century. In other parts of the Catholic 
world there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, such as J. M, Sailer and Martin Boos 
in Germany, Theobald Mathew, Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wiseman 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
States such names are mentioned as Bishop Eng- 
land, Archbishop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

LrrsRATUSK.— There are books of the post on preaching which 
may be called classical, such as Augustine (t 480), de Doct 
Chmt iv. , Alanus ab Insulis (t 1203), Sutnma de Art* 
ProBdicatorui , Bonaventura(t 1274). Cemeionandt ; Eras- 
mus (t 15S6), B<xl»na$U» , Melancntbon ft 1560), Rhetorxi. , 
Hyperins (t 1664), D« Formandu Concionxbiu Saerts (repub 
lisned. Berlin, 1001, ^ E. O AchalU and E Saebsse as Du 
Ilomustik und die KateeJutik de* Andreas Uj/perim), J 
Wilkins (t 1672), Beclestastss, London, 1646 : P Doddridge 
(t 1761X i^ofwree on Preaching and the Minutenal Office, do 
1804 ; G. Campbell (t 1796), On Pulpit Eloquence, do 1807 , F. 
Theremin (t 1846), Die Beredsamkeit erne Tugend, Berlin, 1814 , 
A. Vinet ft 1847), UomxUtiqw, Paris, 1858, Eng tr , Edin 
burgh and New York, 1868. But the modern books are better, 
as they not only include whatever was ot value in their prede 
oessors but address themselves to the tastes and requirements of 
the present day. Valuable to the practitioner are C H Spur- 
geon, Lectures to my Students, two series, London, 1875-77 , 
H W. Beecher, Tale Lectures on Preaching, 3 vols in one, 
New York, 1881 , R. W Dale, Nine Lectures on Preaching*, 
London, 1882 , A Phelps, Theory of PreachvM, do 1882 , 
H. Bassermann. Handbueh der geistliohen Beredsamkeit, 
Stuttgart, 1886: Phillips Brooks, Leeturee on Preaching, New 
York, 1881 ; W, Boyd Carpenter, Lectures on Preaching, 
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London, 1895 ; J. A Broadus, The Preparation and Deiioe^ 
^ Sermont^, e<L E. 0. D&rgan, New York, 1906; A. E. 
Garvie, A Guide to Preachers, London, 1900, P Klelnert, 
Dts Homxlettk, Leipzig, 1907 , P. T For* 7 th, Positive Preach- 
ing and Modem Mind, London, 1907. PreMhing holde a place 
of oourae in works on Practical Theology, saw as thoae of 
K. I. Nitaach (PraU. Theologie, 8 vols , Bonn, 1859-68), 
A. E. Krauss (Lehrbuch der prakt. Theologie, 2 vols , Freibuiv, 
1890-98), E C. Achelis {Prakt. Theologie, Tflbingen, 190$, 
J. J. Tan Oosterzee (Praetioal Theology, Eng, tr , London, 
1878), as well as In series of books on the same sub^te, like 
H. Haring’s Sammlwxg von LehrbUchem der prakt. Theologie. 
60 vols , ^rlin, 1895-1908, which includes both history and 
theor>, in a series edited by himself In the same way the 
subjpot is inoluded in works on Pastoral Theology ,raeh as thoae 
by k Harms (Pastorailheologie>, Kiel, 1878). P. Pairbairn 
(Pastoral Theory, Edinburgh, 1876), W. G Blalkie {For the 
Work of the Ministry, London, 1896), i. O. Dvkes {The Christ- 
ian Minister. Edinburgh, 1908). Ohoioe books, worthy of 
mention by tneuiselves, are George Herbert, A Prust to the 
Temple, or ihe Country Parson, London, 1662, W. Loehe, 
Der evangeluehs GsisUiehe, 2 vols , Stuttgart, 1862-68 'jjohn 
Watson, The Cure of Souls, London, 1899 ; and H van Dyke, 
The Gospel for an Age of DoiM, do 1899 On the history of 
preaching there are an exoellent work bj Broadus {Lectures on 
the Ilist of Preaching, New York, 1876) and a small but 
oharacteristio one by John Ker {Lectures on the Ilist of 
Prsaehtng, Ixindon, 1888), but the beet work in the English 
language ts an American one, by E. C. Dargau (A Hist, of 
Preaching, New York and London, 1906-11), vol. in of which, 
dealing with the preachers of America, it is to be hoped will 
not be long delayed Tlie two volumes already published 
trace the tnema from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are characterized by learmng, insight, and vigour. In 
German there exist voluminous works on the history of both 
preaciting in general and German preaching in particular, some 
of the outstanding names being R. Rothe {Oeseh. der Predigt 
von den Anfangm bis auf Sehleunncuher, Bremen, lb81X 
A Nebe (Zur Oeseh. der Predigt, Charakterbilder der betlciU- 
endsten Kanxelredner, S vols , Wiesbaden, 1879), K H. 
Sack {Oeseh. der Predigt tn der deutschen evaug Kirehe*, 
Heidelberg, 1876), C. G. P. Schenk {Oeseh. der deutseh- 
protestantisohen Kamelberedsamkeit, 1^1), C G Schmidt 
(Geseh. der Predigt in der svang. Kirehe Deutschlands, 
Gotha, 1872). Of writers on French pulnit elootienoe there 
lire many, among whom may be mentioned E Boucher, 
L‘ Eloquence de la chaire, Lille, 1894, A. de Coulanges, La 
Chatre frangaise au 18m* siiole, do. 1901 ; A. Vinet, Hist de la 
predication parmi Us rtformis de France au ami' siicle, do 
1880 ; P, Stapfer, La grande Prldieation ehrdtienns en Francs, 
do 1898. On the history of preaching in Holland and Denmark 
there are works by J Hartog {Oeschiedenu van der Predik- 
kunde in de Kerk van Nederland, Utrecht, 188^ and V L 
Nannestad {Portraiter fra Kirken-Bidrag til en Karaktenstik 
of dansk Praediken, 0o)ienhagen, 1899), and on the same in 
Italy by U MicoccijCAnfofoi^ita deUa sacra eloguema modema, 
Turin, 1807), and F. Zanotto (Sforfa della Predicazwne, 
bludena, 1809). J. B. Kempe has edited two volumes on the 
Classic Preachers of the English Church (London, 1877-78), 
and J C. Ryle published a volume entitled Christian Leaders 
of Last Century (Edinburgh, 1869). O. Jones has written on 
we groat Welsh preachers {Preachers of Wales, London, 1886), 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same oompUment has been paid 
by Ixith W G Blaikie (The Preachers of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1888) and W M Taylor {The Soottish Pulpit, London, 1887) 
Under the title of Representative Modem Preachers, New York, 
1904, L. O Brastow published elaborate essajs on nine 
preachers belonging to diderent countries. Finsily may be 
mentioned collections of seiraons, of which by far the greatest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Pans, 1844- 66) in no fewer than 86 volumes. 
H C Fish’s well-known Hist and Repository of Pulpit 
Eloquence, New York, 1866-67, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and a supplement ( Pulpit Eloquence qf the 19th Century, 
do 1857) Recent publioationa in America are The World's 
Great Sermons, 10 vols , ed O Kleiter, Obicago, 1910, and 
Modem Sermons by World Scholars, 10 role., ed R Scott and 
W. Stiles, New York, 1909. JAMES STALKER. 


PREACHING (Jewish).— The word ‘preach’ 
18 derived from Latin pradico (Gr. iroSipiijfu)^ and 
means to foretell oi to announce (in public). Gener- 
ally speaking, the term conveys the idea of making 
a proclamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaching is based on many passages in the OT, 
such as « 29®’, Am 5‘®, etc The Biblical prophets 
are, therefore, to be considered as preachers m the 
literal sense of the word. In Dt 31’® the injunc- 
tion it laid upon the king to read the Law before 
the assemblea people once in seven yeais. Such 
pubUo readings are recorded in 2 K M®, Neh 8*-*, 
and in the MishnAh SdtOh, vii. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr 1**". 

During the second Temple, and soiiie time after, 
preaebing retained its spontaneous character. 
Whoerer felt called upon to preach stepped forward 


and spoke. The Mishnfth (Tdanltk, ii. 1) states 
that in times of prolonged drought the community, 
in deep contrition, gathered in the open and were 
addressed in stirring words by the oldest member 
present. John the Baptist preached (itcfipvKe) in 
the wilderness of Judeea (Mt 8^), and Jesus preached 
in the synagogues. Preaching seems at that time 
to have been a regular feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from the Tdr&h, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people could not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew text when read out, the 
latter was accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacular, known as the Targum. The 
translator (methurgemHn) was bound to be a person 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans* 
lation of many pasbages was impossible or im- 
practicable, tlie translator frequently resorted to 
paraplira.stic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of tn© Hagg&d&h as well as of Hftlakhah. In- 
stances of homiletic translation in the so-called 
Targum of Onqelos are Gn 49* ^ , Dt 32®’-, which 

contain expressions of comfort, hope of speedy 
delivery ana the rebuilding of the Temple, also ad- 
monitions to observe the Law and to study tlie 
Tdr&h. Broader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targnmim, but it seems that these 
were meant for pi ivate rather than public reading. 

The Greek-speaking Jews proceeded in a similar 
way, using the Greek language for their religious 
lectures. We are in possession of two Gieek 
sermons and the fragments of a third ascribed to 
Philo.’ He is himself credited with having acted 
as preacher, and Freud enthal is probably right in 
regarding his allegorical writings in the light of 
' pulilic lectures actually delivered.* 

The transformation of these rather informal 
lectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
texts, proceeded gradually. Their promoters were 
the heads of the Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
by the title darshdmm (‘interpreters’). As inter- 
pretation was the main feature of the lecture, the 
preacher ‘opened ’ (nn») his sermon with a quotation 
from the weekly portion, or haphtdrdh, or from 
any part of the Biole in some way connected with 
the occasion. These occasions were not only 
Sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
B*r&kh6th, 600) and funeials {ih. and UPgtllclh, 600). 
The smeiraeus of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in these passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
which is a sign that the preachers were highly 
trained persons who bestowed great care on Oieir 
sermons. The ordination of rabbis was also 
solemniJted by homiletic allocations (Sank. fol. 
14vo). A large number of such introductions 
(Hnn’nB) are to bo found at the beginning of the 
Midrftsh on Lamentations and the P'stqtds, together 
with the names of the preachers, each paragraph 
giving either a complete sermon or the nucleus of 
one. 

As a rule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
cular, Hebrew or Aramaic m Palestine and 
Babylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. Of the use of Arabic we have direct 
evidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
Bsth ‘Midrfts’ in Medina, where the Jews inter- 
preted the T6r&h in Arabic.* The preacher (also 
styled the hxtkhdm) often did not address the 
people direct, but spoke to the methurgerndn (or 
amdrd), a paid official who translated his words 

Ed. J. B. Auohsr, Yenice, 1826; nea J Fraudenthal, Du 
Flavius Josephxu beigeUgts Sdhrift Uber die Hsrrsohafi der 
Vemunft, Brezlau, 1869, p. 9ff. 
ap 7 

Bukh&rt, Sabtht L. Krebl snd T W, Juynboli, Leyden, 
1862-190a iii. 198 , see also H. Hirsobfeld, New Researches 
into the CompoeUion and Kxegens of the Qordn, London, 1902, 

p. 28. 
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aloud to the congregation. From this it follows 
that tlic methurgemdn himself must have been a 
man of some learning, had to add explanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitude allowed 
him is probably reflected* in many passages of the 
Tar^mim and MidrashirA. 

Whilst the ordinary sermon was delivered in the 
synagogue, lectnies on Hltlfikhah, which demanded 
some jireliminary knowledge, were left to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidrash). There was not, how- 
ever, any fixed rule for such an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi- 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the public 
had to be instructed on certain duties and prohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assumed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon was immediately 
after the reading of the lesson from the PentateiK-n 
and the hnphtardh from one of the Prophets. We ■ 
read in Mabsckheth ^ophertm, xii. 7 : ‘ On Sabbath 
the Targumftn or Preacher (mn) recites the hnph- 
tdrcih from the Prophets.’ A passage in the 
Midrftsh Yalqut (92rt) states that, when a person 
wakes from his sleep, he goes to the synagogue, 
reads the Sh^ind and the TepMhlh (‘Eighteen 
Benedictions ’), and listens to the 'Adrah and to the 
elder (preacher). There are many passages in the 
Midrashim containing similar statements. Occa- 
sionally, uhen the morning service exceeded its 
limits, the sei mon was delivered before the termina- 
tion of the afternoon service. In some ])laces this 
custom IS observed even in modern times. 

The (.'aonic penod saw some changes. Whilst 
the pienoher was honoured by the title hdkhdm, 
darstidv, ox zdqen (‘elder’), tne mfithurgem&n he- 
oamo a mere precentor, and the Midrash marks the 
contrast between the tw'o by applying to them the 
verse Ec V. The latter embellished the service 
by hi» melodious voice, but contiibuted nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congregation The 
liturgy became fixed. The function of the trans- 
lator was either abolished or greatly restiicted 
Relics of the same, however, still exist in congrega- 
tion.. of Senlmrdic lite, where during the service of 
the Fast oi Ah the Aramaic Targuin of the haph- 
tdrdh is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental congregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, the Decalogue, the hnpktdrdh of 
the first and last days of Passover, ami similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the preacher did not escape 
the vicissitudes of time. Dnnng the persecution 
of the Middle Ages many synagogues were closed, 
the ‘ public ’ service was banned to secret places, 
and expulsions made an end of many congrega- 
tions Another cause which affected the sermon, 
chiefly in ‘ German ’ congregations, was the enlarge- 
ment of the liturgy, by the insertion of myyut%m, 
i.e. unofficial poetic compositions. The large 
Hagg&dic elements which they contained in some 
measure replace the homily, and sermons were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions. The 
names of famous preachers in France and Germany 
are, therefore, comparatively feiv. A list of them 
is given in Zunz’s Gottesdieruitltche Vortrage der 
Juden* (Frankfort, 1892, p 435 IT.). Si)ain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
year and the minority of festival days aie some 
piyyu^im recited. This country, therefore, pro- 
duced a large number of renowned pieachers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz' must be named 
Jonah of Gerona* (t Toledo, 1340), who was one 
of those who joined the movement against Maimo- 
1 p. 448 ff. * nm'.i nco 0*80 ^ 


nides’ philosophy, Nis.sim b. Reuben Gerondi (1350),' 
and Asher b. Jefiiel (f 1340). A great preacher ot 
the 16th cent, was Joseph b. Shein 'J'bb From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons * we gam 
some Intel esting infoimation. It was in June 
1462, when Prince Enrico arrived at Andalusia, 
that the Jews of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a persecution which ha.d taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
with a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, and in another letter he as- 
sured the Jew's of his protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph pleached in the synagogue after 
the reading of the lesson. Subbtviuently he preached 
three more sermons in the same place. In Italy 
there were Abraham Fniissol and OKithah Sforno, 
both in the 15th cent , and David Zaoenth, who 
left a collection of 300 sermons * In the 16th cent 
we hnd Joseph Taytazak of Salonua 
The following tw'o centimes were not favouiable 
to any furthei development of the spiritual life 
of the Jews, and this circumstance also attected 

f mblic preaciiing. There exists a rather extensive 
iterature of sermons produced in Italy, the 
Geniian lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
written m Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
weie actually dehveied. In the Sephardic com- 
muiuties of Holland and England, where the Jews 
lived in compaiative safely, sermons were delivered 
in Spanish and Portuguese In other countries, 
with the exception of pei]i.»i)s Italy, the vernaculai 
was lost to them. In Geinian-speakmg countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-Germau 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
roguided as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform The l)e- 
ginmng of the 19th cent, brought the revival of 
the sermon. Its effect made itself felt all over 
Europe, and tlic old-fashioned der&shdh was gradu- 
ally replaced by its modernized substitute.^ It 
h.as not died out entirely, and travelling and resi- 
dent maqgldini are listened to by large congrega- 
tions in E and W. Euioj>e 
Even the modern foun of sermons has undergone 
some modification in the daection of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lecture, with its three (or 
more) points, which was fashionable fifty years 
ago is now a thing of Die past, and is generally 
replaced by an addio.ss of arxnit half-an-nour A 
competent preacher can find .sufficient scope for 
cdiiuMtion even in this shoit space of time, as long 
as he remembers that the sermon owes its origin 
to the exposition of the Law. 

Litbratvuk — Soe works mentioned throughout, and L. 
Phshppson, Du Rhetonk und jxidisehe UomdeOk, Leipzig, 
ISiH), S, Back, Dtf fudisdun Predtner, Sxttenlehrer und 
Ajiologettn tn dem Zextramn vom IS bis Ends des IS Jahr- 
huruUrts, Trfeves, 1896, ‘ Did DurHchnnim voni 15 bie Knda dee 
18 Jahrhunderts,' in Winter and Wunscho, Geteh. der jud. 
iMt , lanprig, 18i)2-»5, u 609-fl»6 

Hartwiq Hir.schfeld. 

PREACHING (Muslim). — i. The pulpit. — 
The pulpit 18 designated in Arabic by the Ethiopic 
word minbar, liteially ‘seat,’ or * throne,’ ecclesi- 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek KaOtdpa, 
whence the French ehaire. In early times the 
Arabic synonym majhs seems to have been occa- 
.sionally employed in lieu of minbar (Bukhari, 
^ahthy Cairo, 1312, i 107) Such a throne was 
introduced into the Prophet’s mosque at Medina 
before hia death ; it w’as of tamarisk wood, and 

1 mm, Constantinople (?) 1580. 

9 MS Cod Mont«nor« 168; se* H. Hiraobfeld, ‘Descriptive 
OatalOKue of the Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Library,’ in 
JQH xTv. [1901-02], XV [1902-03], no. 61. 

* See Benjaoob, Otar Ha-Stpharitn, p. 122, s w. inn and 
.npn. • 

* For a selected literature of sermons see S Maybaum, J vdxscke 
Homxietxk, Berlin, 1894 , see also M Kayserling, Bxbkotkek 
judxtcher Kantelredner, 2 vols , do 1870-72 
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was mounted by two steps. The traditions con- 
cerning the occasion and purpose of its introduction 
are contiadictory, but tlie name indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of what w'as seen in 
.Abyssinian churches ; according to a tiadition, 
the Prophet said that his purpose in introducing it 
was to enable the congregation to see how he 
performed the §nldt ceieinonies. Of these, how- 
ever, the prostiation could not be performed on 
the minbar, whence it was eventually used only 
for the sermon, which was probably delivered by 
liiin standing, though theie is some doubt aliout 
the matter. In 60 A.H. the Uniayyad Mu’ftwiyah 
contemplated removing this pulpit to the mosque 
of his capital, Dameuscus, but was prevented (it is 
said) by an eclipse of the sun, whicn was supposed 
to mark divine disapproval of this scheme ; 
Mu'ftwiyah accordingly disavowed this project, 
and instead raised tlie height of the pulpit by 
SIX additional steps. The eclipse is apocrj'phaf. 
Several of the later Umayyads had the same idea, 
but they were all dissuaded (Tabari, Chronicle, 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 92). Peculiar sanctity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since peijuiy by it 
was thought to bring terrible punishment, was 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 664, when the mosque was burned 
('Alin al-Ma'bud, on the Sunan of AbU DawUd, 
Dehli, 1323, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupioil or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. Thus we hear of Mu'ftwiyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhibiting the relics of the 
murdeied Khallfah 'Uthmftn on the minbar of the 
mosaue in Damascus The material is properly 
wooa ; hence ‘ the beams ’ is often usm as a 
synonym for minbar. In the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented ; specimens of 
such manabir are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

2. The preacher. — The orthodox law-books pre- 
scnbe that the preacher shall be properly clothed, 
without specifying the mode ; the Shi'ite manual 
(A. Queiry, Droit mustdman, Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak ; the Umayyad Khallfah 
Waild II. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching {Aghdni, vi. 141) ; but in'Abbftsid times 
It would seem that the preacher wore a black 
gown (Ibn Abl U^aibi'ah, i. 274 , A. von Krerner, 
Culturgeeeh. dee Orients unter den Ckcdifen, Vienna, 
1875-77, i. 187). In a description by Ibn Jiibair 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, pp. 222, 16) 
the preacher uncovers his head ; the covering of 
the head was doubtless more usual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer {loc. cit.) perhaps 
refers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, bow, or sword, held in his left hand, 

‘ indicating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons’ (Sherbini, Comm, on the Minhaj, 
Cairo, 1308, i. 286),* while his right hand rests on 
the pulpit-edge ; and he should face the congrega- 
tion, turning neither to the nght nor to the left 
(Shafi'I, Umm, Cano, 1321, i. 177). The sermon 
{khu(bah) IS of two parts, between which the 
preacher should sit down ; * if, however, bodily 
infirmity render it necessary, he may sit through- 
out, or even maintain a recumbent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
Rashid Pasha, Dint Mubini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 146-147). The preacher (khafib) was in 
early times the sovereign, i.e. the Prophet and his 
successors; various authors profess to reproduce* 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet himself 

1 Tba orator’s staff is an institution far eStlier than IsUm. 
a Possibly this praotios was suggested by the Christian sermon 
following the reading of Scripture (F. E. Brigbtman, Liturgies 
Bastem and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index). 


(Shafi'i, i. 179 ; Jnhi?, Bayan, Cairo, 1232, i. 165 ; 
Ya'qubi, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, li 98 ; 
Biikliftrl, i. 108), but t^iese are very clearly 
spuiious ; J&(ii? produces others by early Khalifahs, 
and in the Nahj al-balilghah there are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khallfah 
'Ali. Outside the metropolis the preachei was the 
Khallfah’s representative ; the nistonan Abu’l- 
Mabftsin (ed. T. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of 'Amr ibn al-'As, governor of 
Egypt for 'Umar I. During Umayyad times the 
Khalifah continued to deliver it ; *Abd al-Malik 
declared that his hair had been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching (Fttkhri, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, 
. 148). In 'Abbftsid times it would seem that the 
uty began from an early peiiod to be delegated ; 
the preaching of the Khalltah Rftdl in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned as exceptional (Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the pi ess, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
the empeior Akoar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fathpur ; but the experiment was a failure. An 
official called the kha\tb was ordinarily appointed 
by the soveieign to discharge this function, and 
it was normally held that the sermon should be 
delivered only in cities, and in each city only at 
the official mosque. Where (as was the case with 
Baghdad) the city was bisected by a rivei , it might 
count as two cities. In the Shfite manual it is 
suggested that the mosques in which it is pro- 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles 
3. The sermon.— The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are befoie the mid-day 
prayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 
days, and in the services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermons are also delivei ed at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according to the orthodox law-books, should oe 
Arabic; the Zaidis, however, peiiiiit the use of 
Persian or any other language undei stood by the 
congregation (Muntaza' al-Mukhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. 221), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five : the words ‘ Praise be to Allah ’ ; a 
blessing on the Prophet ; an admonition to piety, 
of whiidi the minimum amount is the phrase ‘ Obey 
Allah’; a blessing on the believeis ; and a lesson 
from the Qur’ftn, not less than a complete verse. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
nebds of the time. Although an innovation, the 
ractice is so general throughout Islftm that ortho- 
ox jurists advise its observation, for fear of 
giving offence CAlI al-'Adawi, Comm, on Suit 
Khalil, Caiio, 1307, i. 432) ; but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. Sh&fi'I (c. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the khufbah ( 1 . 180) ; 
yet by 324 the prayer for the sovereign had become 
so regular a part of the Friday sermon that the 
Khallfah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
ei^rt advice as to his treatment of this passage 
(Yllqat, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, 11 . 349) ; and omission 
of it on the part of a preacher was at this time 
regarded as a sign of rebellion against the sovereign 
(Miskawaihi, ii. 00). Some writers assert that the 

f ractice was introduced by the Prophet’s cousin, 
bn 'Abbas, when governor of Basrah (Ahmad 
Rasim, Manaqib Islam, Constantinople, 1326, ii. 
437) ; the historian Ibn al-AthIr states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdad was the Buwaihid Sul^An 'Adud al* 
Daulah in 367 A.H. ; his meaning probably is the 
first person other than tlje Khallfan. 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereign 
was late, the practice of cursing public enemies 
from the pulpit was early^ the second Kliallfah is 
said to have so cursed a man who was guilty of 
what was thought an immoral practice {Mabau^, 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in the first civil war 
'All and Mu'ftwiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
'All in the Friday discourse was continued .till the 
end of the 1st Islamio cent., when the pious 'Unuu 
II. put an end to it; as late as 321 A.H. there 
was a question of re-introducing the cursing of 
Mu'ftwiyah (Miskawaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whether the audience should be 
greeted at the commencement of the discouise 
theie is a difference of opinion between the 
schools. 

Tlie Prophet is said to have recommended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
aie of ‘ten words,’ i.e. a few sentences. The 
eaily discourses recorded by Jafiif (li. 25 ff.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but aie still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the sermon as 
a blanch of liteiature may have been stimulated 
by the work of Jaluf (t 256 A.H.), but the classical 
collection of seimons belongs to the 4th cent , and 
is the work of 'Abd al-Katilm b. Muhammad, 
known as Ibn Nubfttah (t' 374). The best edition 
of these is that published at Beirflt, 1311 A.H. 
They are throughout in rhymed prose, and occupy 
on the average five minutes in delivery. The 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies ; owing to the preachei’s 

B itrons being iwinces who fought against the 
yzantines, many of them are exhortations to the 
Sacied War. Probably fiom the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
preachers who had no talent for their vocation to 
team them by heart, and they are still laigely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else- 
where. In Tuikoy a collection by various authors 
18 now ordinal ily used for this purpose (llashid 
Pasha, ii. 149, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turkish translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Abu'l-'A1& al-Ma'arri composed 
several collections of homilies (see Centenario della 
nasctta di M. Amart, Palermo, 1910, i. 230), but 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shainim al-Ifilli (601) informed Yftqftt that his own 
collection of seinions had superseded those of Ibn 
Nubatali in popular estimation {Did. of Learned 
Men, V. 130), but this boast was not justified. 

4. Unofficial preaching.— Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to virtue and piety, to 
piopagate the Islftmic religion W exhortotion, or 
to spread particular opinions. Tlie name usually 
apjdied to discourses of this kind is majlts, 

‘ sitting,’ 'aqada uuijlisa'l-ioa'z, ‘ he held assem- 
blies tor the purpose of preaching,’ being the 
phrase employed to describe this form of activity. 
J&iii^ (iii. 86) speaks of Thursday p a natural day 
for such assemblies, yabarl (ii. 607) gives a 
specimen of a sermon deliveied in 65 A H by the 
most eloquent pieacher of the time in the interest 
of the Prophet’s house; it is paitly in rhymed 
prose, but the artifice is irregular and the language 
on the whole simple. Most of the famous SQtis' 
were powerful preachers, and their ellects on the 
audiences are described in the hagiologies; at a^ 
meeting held by Muhftsibl (t 243 A.H.) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight ; 
then some one propoundea a question, wheieon 


the preacher began to discourse, ‘ the audience 
listening in rapt attention, some weeping, some 
gioaning and some shrieking’ (Subki, fabaqdt al- 
Shdjiiyyah, Cairo, 1324, 11 . 39). The crowds 
which gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
weie moved by the sermons to embrace Islfim 
{Aardr al-Tauhid, ed. V. A. Zhukovski, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). "With the growing fashion of erect- 
ing religious buildings of vaiious sorts which 
characterizes the 6th cent, of Isl5m the chronicles 
pay more attention to the presence of influential 
preachers in Baghd&d ; the ground occupied by 
the male audience of the preaohei Aidashir b. 
Mam^Qr, who came to Baghdad in 488 A.H., was 
176 cubits by 120, and the female audience was yet 
larger (Ibn al-AthIr, Chrontrle, ad ann.). The 
pulpit of the Nizftmiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous preachers in tins ana the 
following century ; the seimons of 'Abd al-Rahlni 
al-Qushairl (t 6‘24) delivered hei e led to riots between 
the Ash’arites, whose cause he supported, and the 
Uanbalites, in consequence of which the preachei 
was exiled to Nisabur (Ibn Khallik&n, tr. aeSlane. 
Pans, 1842-71, 11 164). The arrival in Baghdad 
of poweiful preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Athir for the year 616 ; 
the sermons of the Ash' ante were attended by the 
Kliallfah hhnself, who presented him with the 
headship of one of the royal monasteries. For the 
middle of the 6th cent we possess a volume of 
sermons by the famous SOn, 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilanl (t 661), called al-I^ath al-liabbani (Cairo, 
1.302), some of whose discourses are also incorpor- 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat al- 
Asrdr (Cairo, 1304) ; they were delivered on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mid-day service) 
in dillerent buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally occupy alwut five minutes. They are 
in ordinary prose, but undoubtedly eloquent and 
spiritual ; he claimed to have made 600 converts 
to Islam, and to have reformed more than 100,000 
criminals (1). 8. Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to 
the Biography of 'Alxl al t^adir,’ JJtAS, 1907, p. 
304). His personal chai acter appears, however, to 
have left something to be desired, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the Maqdmahe (a woid 
which properly means ‘addresses’ or ‘sermons’) 
place affecting homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers ; and the success of the historical 
ireachers at times led to their amassing great 
ortunes and maintaining harima of a colossal size 
The traveller Ibn Jubair, who visited Baghdad in 
580 A.H., notices the preaching of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic : 

‘ Scarcely a Friday passes w ithout a discourse by % preacher, 
and those among the inhabitants wtio are special^ favoured 
pass their whole time in meetings where such are dcloerid ’ 
(ed de Ooeje, p 219) He litstnbes ii Friday seriice at the 
Nizimhyah College, yyheie after the mid-day prayer the shaikh 
Qazwini ascended the pulpit , chairs yyere placed in front of him 
for the Qur'an-readers, who chanted elaborately, after which 
the shaikh delivered a powerful disoonrse , questions were then 
addressed him on strips of paper and he replied forthiMth to 
every one The historian Jam&l al din Ibn al Jauzi held services 
at this time every Saturday, and his eloquence also greatl.y 
impressed the travelter The results were similar to tlie 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetings , many m the 
congregation sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronged to touch the preacher 'It yyould have been yyorth 
while to cross the sea to hear one of these sennons ' (p 222) 
On Thursdays this preacher’s ^therings were held in a private 
court of the palaoe, from which the Khalifah and his familv 
could hear them. The text was a verse of the Qur'&n wliidi 
ended in ndi, atid the preacher maintained this rhyme through- 
out his discourse Into the sermon he introduced compliments 
to the Khalifah and his mother and prayers for them , he 
further recited many verses, some encomia on the soiereign, 
others of the erotic style, which affected the audience 
powerfully. > 

This ane(Miote is of interest as indicating that 
the difficult artifice which characterizea the 
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sermon was at the time unusnal ; we iind it 
practised in a volume of sermons by a preachei of 
the 8th cent , Shu'aib al-^tuvaiflsh (f 801 ; Al-Raud 
al-fa’iq, Cairo, 1280), winch closely resemble the 
style which affected I bn Jubair so vehemently. 
TnMe are interspersed with erotic verees or Jiynrms, 
which appear to be the preacher’s own composi- 
tions, and are mucli more lengthy than the sermons 
of 'Abd al-Q/ldir; the time which their dehveiy 
would ocoup}' is probably from twenty minutes to 
half-an-honr, or in some oases considerably more. 
They are clearly intended to work on the feelings of 
the audience, and to produce something resembling 
eostasy. The narratives intioduced are highly 
imaginative, though they are often attached to 
historical names 

The style which has prevailed since seems to re- 
semble that of Ibn NubAtah more neaily, when bis 
discourses are not actually leproduced. A collec- 
tion puldibhed m Damascus in 1909 by Muhammad 
ad-QHsiml contains sermons extracted from volumes 
of the years 053, 772, 873, and 1079 A.H,, intended I 
to be delivered at the Friday service and on the 
feast-days ; the time which they occupy rarely | 
exceeds five minutes ; the continuous niyme is 
earned on thiough the opening sentences, but 
does not usually extend beyond the first third of 
the sermon. The Mnjdlis of the official preacher 
of BaghdUd, AlfvsI-Zadah {Ghdhyat al-Mawdiz, 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of IJuraiflsh , the verses intro- 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Islamic preachers have in places where 
there are Cliristian missions raodifie<l their theory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the Clnistian uiscourhes ; the repro- 
duction of Ibn Nubatah has had to give way to a 
style more closely related to the spiritual needs of 
the time. 

Litkkatukr —Tbit ha* b««n cit«d throughout the article 

D. S Margoliouth. 

PRECEPTS (Buddhi8t).-Tlie eaily Buddhists 
had very naturally quite a number of injunctions, 
l)recept8, short sentences on ethics or conduct, 
popular texts, or short verses current in the com- 
munity Knropean writers call these * precepts.’ 
The Pali woid thus rendered is usually xikkhd- 
pada. Stkkhd is ‘ traimn" ’ ; pada is ambiguous, 
meaning either ‘ foot-step^ or ‘ quarter verse,’ and 
both meanings were called up by the word. Hence 
nkkhd-pada IS either ‘hrst steps in self -training’ 
or ‘textlets of training.’ The basic idea is an 
influence from within, not an injunction or com- 
mand from without. 


An aneodofce will show how luoh rulaa were looked upon by 
the new oomiuunity There came to the Buddha a bhtkkhu of 
the sons of the Vajjiana, and he said ‘ Lord, it is more than a 
hundred and fifty precepts that are intoned to us every fort- 
night I cannot, Iiord, train ni^ self in all these 1 ’ • Could you 
train yourself, brother, in three— the higher morality, the 
higher inteiligenoe, the higher wisdom T' was the reply. He 
said that he could And he did And thereby he put away 
lust, lll-will, and stupidity (» e reached niriKijia), and all the 
lesser matters were gamed at once.i So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on his deatli-bed he told the order that they 
nould revoke, if they chose to do so, all the minor and subsidiary 
preoepta.* 

In both of these cases the ‘ precepts ’ are for full 
members of the order. Another group consists of 
ten precepts for novices. It is often referred to in 
European books, but is found as a OToup only in 
the latest portions of the Nxkdyai* and in the 
Vinaya (i. 8S). In this group the novice takes 
upon himself in succession ten precepts. These 
are : (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to be celiliate, (4) not to lie, (6) to abstain 
from strong drink, (6) not to eat save at the right 
time, (7) not to frequent variety shows with 
1 AUguttara. 1. 230 : of. SamyuUa, iv 2S1. 

Rbyi Davioa, DxaU>gu«$ of th* Buddha, U, 171 
s B g., Khuddaka P^ha, 1. 


dances, songs, and musio,^ (8) not to weai garlands 
or to use perfumes, (9) not to use luxurious beds, 
(10) not to leceive gold or^. silver. Each of the ten 
occurs in dilFereiit groups and in different order in 
earlier parts of the Canoh — eight of them, e.g., in 
a different older, in the SSutta Ntpata, one of the 
earliest doounients.’ But the above are the 
nunilier and order that have survived in the use 
of all those Buddhist communities which adhere 
to the older tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Buddhist. What is 
Buddhist is the selecting — the omission, e.g., of 
any precept as to obedience, or as to belief in any 
particular doctrine. But wo need not here make 
any comparison between this list of ‘ first steps for 
the Burldhist novice’ and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders. 

Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Buddhists, not ineraMrs of the order, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the well-known 
DJuimma-nada, an anthology of such precepts in 
verse gathered from the extant early books and 
other sources now lost. They are there arranged 
in groups of about 20 verses each on 26 selected 
subjects. Where the verses deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the ver.sions are easily intelligible and 
often appeal strongly to the Western sense of 
religious beauty. Wliere any verse is based on 
the technical terms of the Bundhist system of self- 
culture and self-oontrol, none of the numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
Pili The best translation is by SllAohAra. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times among the Buddhists in India, 
and 18 still current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
A layman (or laywomaii), moved by some religious 
inHuence or emotion, will formally ‘take upon 
I himself,’ for some definite iionod, the observance 
of the first five of the above ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
liands before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in Pfth, the words of 
each of the five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘ taking pan-til,’ i e. taking the five moral pre- 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
originated. 

Litkbatvrb —A Nikdya, ed R. Morns, E Hardv, 
and O A. F Rhys Davids, rrs, 1885-1010, T. W Rhys 
Davids, Dwlogxies of the Buddha, Oxford, 1889-1010, Jiwl- 
dAwrmW, London, 1810 , Khuddaka P(i{ha, od H. Siuith, PTS, 
1915; Vinaya Ptfaka, ed. H Oldenberg, London, 1879-88, 
Dhamma-nada, ed. Buriyagoda, PTS, 1916, tr. SHkebirs, 
London, Buddhist Sooiety, 1915. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

PRECEPTS (Christian). — See Counsels and 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS STpNES.— The first difficulty in 
considering the opinions of earlier times regarding 
gems IS that of realizing the standpoint before 
modern chemistry had revealed the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 

f ihrastus. Sir John Hill, was publishing entirely 
utile classifications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphire such different materials as ruby, topaz, 
emeiald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, amethyst, 
chrysolite, and prase, and assigning the mixture 
which caused the colours of each, because ‘ we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass’ {Theophrastus t 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
<.10 more reality than the epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier observers, 
yet it has been extingiiishea by modem chemistry, 

1 Thit is sometimes rendersd 'oonoerts or plays’— wrongly, 
for at that time in India they did not exist. See Rhys DarTas, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 7, note 4. 
s See Rh}s Davids, BuMhism^, p. 188 
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BO that we can hardly realize the ancient confusion 
of thought. To understand the ancients we must 
set aside all chemical ideAs, and regard stones only 
in then colour and hardness. Such a position must 
confound together nmtern^Is entirely ditterent, and 
divide identical substances which uider in colour. 
Thus the Egyptians had but one word, mafkat, for 
turquoise and malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modern equivalents are difticult to settle owing to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. The 
actual ancient usage of mateiials must be the 
guide, as it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of the Biblical names see art. 

‘ Stones, Precious,* in UDB. 

1. Egypt. — In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently with spocimens, and some others are 
named as tlie material for amulets which are 
regularly of one material. Thus we can be certain 
of sef, white quartz ; sef taken, amethyst ; khenem, 
red jasper, or sard ; hersed, carneliau ; khesdeb, 
lazuli ; qesonkh, a variety of lazuli ; neniehen, 
jade ; qo or qada, hoeinatite ; neshen oi mafluit 
neshen, green felspai and beryl ; mafkat of Syria, 
malachite ; mafkat of Amen, tuTOUoise ; the last 
two may be perhaps reversed. Tiie use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain amulets — 
carnelian or said for the leg, hand, name- badge, 
and serpent-head ; jammer, or imitation in red 

lass, foi the girdle of Tsm and the sacrificial cow ; 
lorite foi clothing ; green felspar or beryl for the 
apyius sceptre and the writing tablet ; lazuli for 
gures of goddesses and tlie cartouche ; luematite 
for the head -lest, square and level ; obsidian for 
the double feather and sma sign of union. The 
reasons for sucli usage can bo guessed in some 
cases the green stones symbolized verdure and 
owth ; the red jasper is called ‘ the blood of 
is ’ ; the weighty haematite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levelled building ; the liesh-coloured 
cainclian for the hand and leg. Some of these 
ainule' 3 are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the diiections in the Book of the Dead. 

2 . Italy. — Italy is the land of which we know 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from Bellucci. The ancient ideas attach- 
ing to stones are • diamond for poison or delirium ; 
haunatite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treachery ; sidentes (black hoematite or meteorite) 
to cause discoid m law-suits ; brown hydrous oxide 
of iion (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz crystal for 
parturition ; amethy.st and emerald for intoxica- 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, aud for 
access to kings ; agate against scorpions ; jasper 
for public speaking ; blooa jasper for invisibility ; 
black jaspei for taking cities and fleets ; yellow 
quartz against jaundice ; amianthus against spells ; 
serpentine against lioadache and serpen t- bites ; 
white steatite for increase of milk ; malachite for 
pieserving infants ; amber for tin oat atfections, 
and against fevers ; aniinunite for prophetic 
di earns. 

In modern Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
eyes ; red haematite stops bleeding ; black haema- 
tite IS for the evil eye ; limonite foi pregnancy ; 
sapphire is for headache, and piomotes content- 
ment; quartz ciystal for evil eye; white chalce- 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyestone for evil eye ; blood jasper to stop bleed- 
ing ; blaujk jasper against lightning ; staurolite 
against witchery ; nephrite tor kidney disease ; 
garnet for widows, and comfort in misfortune ; 
serpentine against reptiles; malachite for the evil 
eye ; dendrite against venom ; selenite for incren-se 
of milk ; amber against witchery ; white coral foi 
increase of milk ; red coral for menstruation and 
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' evil eye ; madrepore against witch eiy and worms. 
Obviously the use of a large part of these la due to 
‘ sympathetic magic,’ or, as it may better be called, 
‘theaoctrine of similars.’ A considerable revival 
of fancy beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times among the ignorant and superstitious of 
wealthy classes in Europe and America There is 
little or nothing collected as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of Italy. 

3. Motives for use of gems.— An examination 
of subjects engiaved upon gems throws some light 
on the pm poses for which they weie woin. For 
this inquiiy the number of occurrences of a subject 
m Furtwangler’s great cataloguie may be taken, 
supplemented by a few published in Petrie’s 
A inulets. 

Stroii^th and love seem to have been the great motives, 
Herakles and Eros eanh oocurnnif 173 times Far iielow these 
come wisdom, witli 75 of Athene and Minerva , SeilLnou (6<i) for 
good living; Hermes and Mercuiy (hli) for trade, Apollo (61) 
for music, and Daiinoii (5.1) fur propitiation of evil, Dionjsos 
(53) for mysteries, Nike and Victorj (53) come nex.t, and, 
strangely. Aphrodite conies as low as 62 of the lesser classes 
are Uorgoneia and Medusa (45), Fsyclie (31), Artemis (2'»), 
Mainad and Bacchantes (2B), Bes (18), Siren (17), Zeus (li>), 
Perseus (16), Isis (14), Nereid (14), Ares and Mars (13), Bonus 
Kventus (11), Sempts (11), Pan (10), Nemesis (ft), ('erherus (8), 
Eos (6), Ilarpocraies (6), Helios (5), I.eda (5), Furtima (6), Tv < he 
(5), Asklepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), (iaiivinede (4), 
Hephaistos (8), Hem (3), Hekate (3), Agathodamiou (8), hoii- 
headed serpent (8), Ceres (2), Aluindantia (2), Europa (2), 
Thanatos (2), and one each Adonis, Orpheus, Osins, Anuhis, 
and Set 

It 18 surprising how populai some deitiCH weie, 
nine mirpaKsing Aphrodite ; while Zeii.s, Asklepios, 
Foi tuna, and Ceicw were strangely neglected 

Litbraturb —Pliny, WiV, G Bellucci, Amuleti ttaha/ii 
cvntempot amx , Catalogo della cvlleiume, etc , Perugia, IhUS, 
Gh AtnrdeU, do 1908, II I'etictsino pnmihvo vn Italia, do 
' 1907 , A FurtwHngler, Dte antiken Oemmm, 3 vols , Leipzig, 
1906; W M. F. Petne, Atnul4 tg, London, lftl4 

W M. F Fktkik. 

PREDESTINATION —I. Idea a.^d paets 
—I. Idea. — The idea of piedestmation bulks 
largely in the histoiy of leligious thought. 
Kecently it has grown in interest. It has come 
down to us in two connotations, the one more 
strictly theological, the other more purely plulo- 
ROiilmal , ami m both icforenccs Hevcier dehmtion 
demonstrates the reasonableness of its essential 
truth. 

(а) As a technical term in theology the word 
stands for that voluntary act of the divine will 
whereby God predetermines oi foieordains whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and in paiticular the deBtinies 
of the good and evil.* The inclusion of the repio- 
bation of the wicked has lent the teini an ill 
savour. Shorn of this pait, the dogma icmains 
the diveigences of the schools in other jKiints 
appealing less him under the pressing practical 
and social needs of the modem Chuien. The 
predominant tendency is to identify this, the 
redemptive, asjiect of piedestmation with election 
{q V.), and to use the three terms — ‘predestina- 
tion,’ ‘ foreordination,’ ‘election ’—us synonyms. 

(б) In its plnlosophical character the word 
stands for a conception much moie comprehensive 
and profound, viz. that original all-inclusive 
definite purpose of God and act of His all-holy 
will to manliest His glory in self-revelation, winch 
self-revelation takes erfect by stages in time, 
apj^ring not only in redenmtion, but in cieation 
ana providence as well. Here the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but emerges in 
reflexion upon it and has in consequence to vindi- 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
'binder the fegis of the modern discipline of the 

philosophy of religion, its subject matter furnishing 
one of the indispensable problems of that impor- 
*tant science, whfcie its claims aie strengthened by 
several currents of the deeper thought of the age, 

1 The JVettnimeter Con/etsum u«ed ‘predestination ’only ‘to 
eternal life,’ ‘ foreordination ’ ‘ to eternal death ’ 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara- 
tive religion, the higher mysticism, man’s tragic 
experience of life. Tlie history of theism, more- 
over, shows predestinananism to be an invariable 
concomitant of that form of religious thought, and 
to be as fundamental to theism as ite othei 
features. As theistio leconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of predestination correspondingly gains. 

Note »n the term —The tenu ' predestination * has long: 
been In disrepute, and tor three reasons : etymologically it is 
unscriptnnil, tbeologicallv it is depraved In meaning, and 
philosophically it is not sufHciently distinctive The word is 
not in the Bible The verb and noun oomt from the Patristic 
period , the verb through the Vulgate won its way hesitatingly 
into the AV , in the UV Its place is taken by ' foreordain.' 
The Ijatin predestinare translates the Greek irpoopi(*iv—A better 
translation is preejintre Tlien, In meaning, two declensions 
have occurred : npoopi^tiv does not Include ' reprobation,* while 
oredesUnare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu- 
larly the term has lost the larger reference to the totafity of 
divine self-revelation other than that In redsmption Farther, 
the speculative understanding finds the theological contro- 
versial taint of the term repugnant, and prefers to argue for 
the idea under other names 

Is this disparagement wise ? Three considerations may help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Christian 
theology worked out a large conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man as part of the world, which it was found 
difficult to embody in a single word Accordingly, in both 
developments there occur a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special nuance of the general idea, tor that is 
how the religious consciousness works The philosophic con- 
soiousness, on the other hand, desiderates a term lor the Idea 
in its largest breadth , that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is nyy. In Greek In the NT there is 
none ; hence Patristic thought coined ‘ predestination ’ precisely 
as in the oAse of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
is coined opoovoiot 

(2) If ' toreordmation ' be interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man’s salvation 
from sin by grace, then It is not adequate to the whole idea 
intended in 'predestination ’ God gatlicred Uis own in His 
electing will ; but He has other activities in creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to God and each other, and, as | 
such, have their ground in the divine will— a fact unrecognized 
in ‘foreordination,’ which, even if it be of wider compass than 
'election,* embracing the reference of the divine predetermina- 
tion of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp- 
tion os its preparatory stages, is still inadequate to the whole 
idea of 'predestination ' 

(8) The philosophical demand for stricter definition is not 
due simply to prejudice , there is a real need in the interests of 
truth to separate clearly the facts of religious experience from 
inferences do<luoible from them The speculative impulse and 
the religious instinct move in different spheres and speak boat 
each in its own tongue The alxivc contention is corroborated 
by the history of predesUiiananlsin. The three greatest 
protagonists are St Augustine, Calvin, and .lonathan exlwards 
(gq.v ^ The special worth of these three Is to have combineil 
in an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers , 
they all feel the need of this term ‘ preiiestination ' It is note- 
worthy in this connexion tliat, in those forms of pure philosophy 
in which the spiritual aspect of existence has Justice done to 
it, idealism becomes prcciestinationism— as, eff,ia the German 
succession from Kant, through Schellmg and Krause, to 
Lotze , and that those forms of theology in which philosophy 
finds a constituent place exhibit the same tendency— as, e ff , 
in the theosophy of F X von Bonder i or the ethics of R Rotbe » 

a. Parts. — The predestination idea corapri.ses 
two parts : (a) prescience, and (b) provenience. 

(a) Prescience . — ‘ Foieknowledge ’ (vpl)yvoi<Tit) is 
a necessity of God’s omniscience. It is involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immutability of His knowledge ; for He 
sees all things future in the mirror of His will, 
and has never at an v time been iraorant of w hat 
He was to do and wiiat would be tne consequences. 
Foieknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes been excluded from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon- 
sistency with human freedom,® and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining how actions are free yet 
ordained has never been solved. But that God 
has perfect foreknowledge of all events and that* 
man has free agency, implied in moral responsi- 
1 Spekulative Dogmatik, pt. L, Stuttgart, 1828, pts. ii.-v., 
Munster, 1880-88. . « 

a Theiiogitche Ethik, 6 vole., WittenbeA, 1867-71. For this 
and the above English readers may consult O. Pfleiderer, The 
Phuotophy pf Religion, London, 1886-88, vols. i.-lv 
a K.g , by the Socinians, Rothe, Martensen, eta 


bility, are truths supporteil by sufficient and 
appropriate evidence, futhough we may not be 
able to compose their haflnnony until our know- 
ledge IS such as God has. His foresight need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if fieedom he understood 
not as simple self-will, hiit as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine purpose. That 
purpose is working out a higher thing than can 
be wrought Iwtween precise forecast and exact 
fnlhlnient ; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and improving their conditions. 
We can conceive of Go<t influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of Hia 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to close their 
pores, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atmosphere. 

Such a purpose etches itself out against a back- 
ground of much that seems purposeless, where 
much happens that is not His will but the will of 
an autonomous creature not yet won by His per- 
suasive agency. As the divine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not necessitated, 
we are bound to assign to it the prescience of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions.^ 

( 6 ) Prcvcmencc.-— Again, the premotion “of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. Predestination 
18 no meie idea in God — not simply His resolve to 
entei on modes of self-reveahng activity ; it is 
also action creative of creaturely destinies and 
productive of His eternal purpose ; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action whereby He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s prescience and preveni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic formula- 
tions of His relation to tlio world, since botli deny 
His active presence in it, as certainly as they 
exclude the pantheistic formulation wliich regarefs 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolution 
of God. Thus it will be seen that in the predesti- 
nation idea lies the thought that all the works of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
And their ground in His attributes, their cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one presupposition 
in the divine nature. How do we affirm this’ 
Religious experience postulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (predestination in redemption) ; 
philosophical reflex ion postulates it as the integral 
^ound of its view of the world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providence). The 
word ‘predestination’ sums up both postulates 
and witnesses to secret affinities between the 
natural and revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities both of reason and of faith find their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

II. SOURCE AED ISSUES.— 1. Sourcc.— Here 
two points require to he noted. Predestination 
has Its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attributes. God’s act of 
re.soIving to enter upon the various modes of His 
self-revealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

I Thu excludes the celeorated dietinotion of tnentia media, 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine omniscience It was invented by the Jesuits, defended 
and propagated by the Mohnists, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference in Rome convened by Pope 
element viii was condemned. The ajptation continued. The 
Arminians of Holland Bpread..the view among the Reformers. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th century (see J. Strang, 
De Voluniate sf Actvonibut Dei eirea peoeatum, Amsterdam, 
16.57} The hypothesis of leientia media is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediate knowledn, all knowledge being 
either necessary or free Again, as Inferential knowledge it 
cannot worthily be ascribed to God, whose knowledge is intui- 
tive. Re knows all the relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations in the act of knowing. 

• The favourite term in Scholasticism for * prevenience.' St. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses it with fullness. Cf. also the con- 
troversy of Malebrancha with Boursier 
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to which He is determined by nothing outside of 
Himself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internal Necessity of His being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious chartfcter and good pleasure. 
There is no life outside the divine life. Tne life of 
God 18 inclusive of all life. It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. The wnole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may Iw 
referred. That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all lieing, the substance 
of an existence, God. God thus is not one side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co-equal or prepotent, relationship with whom He 
IS bound to recognize and consider in His own 
action. He is God ; and * beside Him there is 
none other.’ To be Himself is the subliraest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constant good pleasure or 
will. Such a Being, overflowing with the sense of 
His beauty and infinite blessedness, must com- 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree jiossible through which the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhibition and self-com- 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in His own nature. 

Fioni that fact it follows that those original 
necessities operate in accord with the divine 
attributes ana with nothing else — power, justice, 
wisdom, holiness, love. Goa is not all-powerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He does what 
He likes, but He likes only what is according to 
His character, that which is tiue, just, holy. 
There can be no caprice in Ilis action, for His will 
leains from His wisdom and works out what is 
just. His power is at the seivice of an idea which 
gives to His endeavour stability and worth. 
There can be no question here of His predetermin- 
ing nnv thing or person to what is contrary to His 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
le^ilate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supieme categories of thought, 
winch takes origin in their exercise. All hnite 
existeiice.s through which He designs to manifest 
and to bestow His life, founded in the qualities of 
His nature, find their real principles, their ratio 
esscndi, there, and represent each one or moie of 
those divine qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic whole, and in- 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in which He displays His power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attributes opposed to these. All these lives are 
independent unities within their own spheres, yet 
1 elated to one another in the all-embracing whole, 
winch is neither identical with God nor separate 
from Him, but in which He is so present (and it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His finite 
expression and image through a series of ascending 
stages in an organic process which tends to His 
honour and glory. 

2. Issues. — Such is the divine design. The 
method of accomplishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their investigation nature, history, 
and man are all separate if related economies, sus- 
ceptible of distinctive analysis— a task to which 
the modem spirit has addressed itself with eager- 
ness. Here we are concerned only with an induc- 
tive generalization of broad results. These would 
appear to be three ; (1) God works towards an end 
through means ; (2) He employs means in a graded 
succession m time; (3) the character of the end 


displays the principle of the whole and motives 
the effort of progress towards it. If these results 
be kept in view, we shall bo led in the path of a 
true theism and a nght predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the entire 
constitution of things cannot be denied ; it raises 
the problems. There are speculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to be originally one ; but 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims, Theistic monism 
cannot thus proceed ; it must show the dualism 
overcome in the way of historical fact and moral 
process, such that Go<l is seen to be all in all, 
realizing Himself m His attributes in finite forms 
tltrough the free play and independent life of their 
internal forces.* The steps of the pi oof aie clear. 
The physical creation, operating freely within 
limits imposed only by its own iiiateiial, is an 
orderly system working out its special end in man. 
Man is the living synthesis of nature, which m all 
its parts prefigures him, and in its functions aspires 
to what is only satisfied in him. History is cliai - 
actenzed by the same independent interplay of all 
her forces and moves on under laws which reduce 
the acts of the countless conscious subjects who 
make events to a world of order, the progress of 
which is the evolution of the spiritual man. Man 
himself, gi anted that he is by nature a divided and 
complex being, is nevertheless m the healthy 
personality one. Aim, will, resolve, make him a 
complete unit ; as mind or will he is a whole ; and 
the more he ^vances in intelligence and ethical 
power, the better he is fulfilling the ideal of lii^- 
own life, and responding to tlie preparatory move- 
ments l^neath the human sphere which ha\e 
gradually disclosed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the world, history, human nature. Non , 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actualize 
Himself in humanity, the human spirit, as it de- 
scends into the depths of its own being, recognizes 
itself to be divine in principle. The perfect con- 
sciousness of this we seem CuiisL, and owe to Him. 
He made known to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the unity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes fiist in a single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fact, 
serving to stimulate the human spirit to new life. 
The last consideration is of the highest importance. 
It contradicts all ideas which resolve the revelation 
of God in Christ into a general fact belonging to 
the phenomenology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamn 
force in positive historical form. Man has not 
grown into the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
it has been revealed to him Revelation is not 
simply an extension of the knowledge of God ; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
employed in the ledeennng of men Only by a 
sum of saving acts, unfolding His mind and will, 
can the living God become fully unveiled. In this 
sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive love, since the whole person of Christ 
— His words, works, death, resurrection, exaltation 
—serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
as concerned in the salvation of men. Not through 
Christ merely, but in Him, in the undivided w hole 
of His personality and history, as ‘ Heatl over all 
things to the Church,’ Goil was reconciling the 
world to Himself. The Chnstological element 
leads us to regard the will of God for our salvation 
Hot as abstract, but as personal and positive in 
His Son. That, however, could not have happened 
haphazard in the divine mind ; as it was essential 
• • 

1 The flnt thinker clearly to expound this position was the 
Italian O. B Vioo; of. his ‘La scienza nuova,' in Op«r^,*efi 
O Ferrari. Milan, 18S&-S7 ; R. Flint, Vuso, in Blackwood's 
' Philosophical Clacvlcs,* Edinburgh, 1884. 
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to the setting forth of His glory, it was ‘ before 
the foundation of the world,” by His determinate 
counsel ; and it determined the foundation of the 
world and the subsequent fortunes of all therein. 
Predestination is by the will of God, in an organic 
process,^ in Christ who is its piimal and final 
principle. 

III. SroyiFrcA^fCE.—z. For the idea of God.— 
The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world ; (a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (6) His 
co-operation with His creatures in their true life, 
and (c) His efficiency in the fulfilment of His 
purpose. 

(re) Arbitrariness has been associated with God’s 
predestination. Yet predestination foibids arbi- 
trary capiice on His part. The gieat advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, they argue, are consistent with 
the character of God ; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His nature and character are of 
the absolute and perfect good. Inscnttahihty has 
been associated with preaestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
w hilo on any theory of the universe the last reasons 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always he sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and theiefore inscrutable, in the inscrutability 
there can be no injustice or paitiality; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an eternal wisdom, 
iighteousness, love. God’s action here can never 
be that of a selfish man. lie acts according to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His nature 
as absolute good. In that charactei His moral 
perfection implies an absence of arbitrary or un- 
just act. Inaetemiinism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde- 
tenninate power He is intrinsically and neces- 
saiily good — not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wills the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moial— conformity to love, good- 
ne.ss, holiness. 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre- 
destination is an act of sovereignty, in tlie exercise 
of which God shows only mercy and goodno-ss. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy ; it is the 
spheie of divine freedom whence issues only bless- 
ing,® for there divine proceduie is not limited by 
considerations of man’s excellences or sins. 

(fe) God’s blessing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom Man everywhere, as he ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do light. He is also convinced that God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which he makes in his freedom as he 
directs himself more pei fectly toward.s God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and aspiration and 
the efforts boin of these that he ascends, but also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
reel eative energy of creative love. These experi- 
ences point to the tianscendent truth thatcieation 
was with God from all time, came from God, is in 
part turning of its own will towards God, is m part 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci- 
ously, at one with God in will— the doctrine of the 
Logos, the hope of the eschatologist, the dream df 
the mystic. 

(c) Is it but a hope and a dream ? Can GodJ? 

i^e first philosopher clearly to reoofrnize the organic process 
of Che divine purpose was St Aujnistine. 

< Galvin terms the opposed doctrine '(rigid and jejune’ 
{Imt i 16 . 1 ). 


purpose fail ? Our conception of omnipotence must 
lie modelled on what we know of finite power, 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies m the ability to conceive the 
end in view and to regAlate action towaids that 
end. Those are not ^sent from God. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He has 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, but a life 
with a way of its own. Why should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
evil that is necessary ? If the end which Goil has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
co-mierate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance would be evil. In 
so far the Creator is responsible for the pos.^ibility 
of evil and its attendant risks. On the other hand, 
the divine prescience cannot be conceived as dim 
or vague, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, ‘ How can the contingent affect the 
First Cause on which it entirely depends ? ’ The 
possibility of future failuie on 11 is part must, 
therefore, be limited. God must be credited with 

t revision against the results of all possible di.saster. 
8 not fathoihood the be.st symbol of omnipotence? 
His creation must not finish in itself, but must go 
on to recreation — a consummation visible in Cliiist 
and Christian humanity, in whom ‘ the whole 
world 18 reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to be saved. He 
has picdestinated all men and things in Ills 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never designed to tuinish occofiion for ureformable 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgment 
God might say, ‘I never knew you sinners.’ He 
has contemplated all in Christ ; He has foieknown 
all in Christ ; He has loved all in Christ ; lie has 
elected all in Christ ; and by the one same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fulfil that 
act with success. Through creation, history, 
redemption, He lias gi'adually exhibited and com- 
municated His life to men, to raise men to its 
likeness step by step. Kc'^pecting Ins libeity God 
forces no man, yet presciontly and pievemently 
seeks to persuade men. He reserves also the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disastei-. Both 
courses He takes in the exercise of His sovereignty, 
which is the field of His freedom. That * prefer- 
ential action * ^ of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefulness of His nature fails — a result incon- 
ceivable * 

3. For the idea of man. — The juedestuiation 
idea yields two precious assurances for man’s con- 
viction along with a CTave warning (a) the 
certainty of his practical freedom of will, (6) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (c) the fact of failure 
as both pijssible and permissible. 

(a) Necessity has been associated with predestina- 
tion. The problem that it raises is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away froni itself. 
As the divine Being is a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they run through all His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but ciudely conceived 
when opposed, A theistic predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
necessitarianism to ‘ the wisdom of this world ’ as 
in materialism and idealism — in men of science 
like Huxley, Spencer, etc., in men of speculative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronouncedly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. PhUo- 
I Martineau's phrase. 

s The (oregoinflr excludes three poaitiona . (a) the notion that 
God predestinates fixed numbers, (b) the notion that God pre- 
destinates to evil, and (e) the notion that God predestinates, 

* by permission,’ eternal consequences o( evil. 
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sonhers of the type of Scbelling, Lotze, and 
others are truer guides. History, they urge, is 
characterized by a union i)f freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
necessity, composed of tisa acts of countless con- 
scious subjects which yet* form a world of order.* 
How can this be?, they ask. Only through the 
operation of a principle superior to both m which 
they are one— God, History is the evolution of 
that principle. It reveals itself through the free 
play of individual wills, and could not be were 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
workers with it. Free will is incapable of rigid 
objective presentation ; it is best exhibiteil by a 

rocess corresponding to the development of free- 

om itself. What is freedom ? It is only in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They are two constantly alter- 
nating poles of our experience. The only solution 
is a repeated appeal to the subj'ect. The fieedom 
which we at once oppose to and coUate with 
necessity is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests 
Thus modern psychology. In the mctai»hysical 
reference the oifticulties arising fiom linite fiee- 
doni may be met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, are 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward we 
go, contingencies arise,* and the best is reached 
only by living through the less good. 

(o) Fatalism ha.s been associated with predes- 
tination Calvinism is alleged to be specially 
chaigcable with the error in Christian times. Un- 
questionably paganism furnishes abundant traces. 
The popular misunderstanding of foreordination is 
fate. Predestination, however, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for which there is no foothold in 
the Christian system. Belief in one’s fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to prompt both to tiust in their 
strongest qualities, which may not be their best. 
In so far as a man is possessed by a blind feeling 
of being an instrument of destiny used by an irre- 
sistib' . force he knows not to what end, his belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ- 
ian idea, which has two features : it makes a man 
rationally conscious that he has a mission to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to be humbly submissive to its dictates. 

‘ I will do God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic ‘ fate ’ is incen- 
tive to heioic elFort, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s prede'itinations are moral inspirations.® 
What God oidains man realizes. Yet withal there 
18 more. Calvinism in its severer aspect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Chiibtian thought ; it was seldom absent from the 

IF W. J von Schelhn^, ‘ Pliilosophiscb* Unteriuchnnjren 
uber die menschliche Freiheft,’ in I’htloaophtsc/u Schri/ten, 
Landshut, 1809, B. H. Lotze, Microcosmos, Eng tr, 2 vole, 
Edint>urg:n, 1SH6 

'■2 This Is Martineau's solution, accepting it from Dugald 
Stewart , of A Study of Heltgum, bk lit , ‘ Determinism and 
Freewill.' It is the position gradually but oogontlv won 
through the eucctssion from Kant to Lotze Science, as distinct 
from metaphysics, has also in recent years beuun to vindicate 
‘freedom’ as rational, with the activistlc and vltalistic philo- 
sophies of Euckea and Bergson it has entered on a new era 
In a recently published letter of more than ordinary interest 
^r^n writes ‘From all this (the contentions of his three 
works. Essay on the immediate Facts of Consciousness, Matter 
and Memory, and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of God, Creator and Free , the generator at once of 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts as regards life are 
continued through tlie evolution of siiecles and the constitution 
of human personalities * 

* Of. J. Orr, The Progress of Dogma, London, 1901, lect. L 
Galvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny tliat pre- 
destination is fate. Sir W. Scott credits Montrose with the 
ditty : 

‘ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.’ 


pre-Christian conscience. In India and Gieece, 
among the old Teutons, in many Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Christian imnds it 
found impressive expression, vu man’s profound 
sense of the radical obscui ity and deep undei lying 
tragedy of human existence — the Weltschmerz of 
modern pessimism. It centies in that suffering 
in which the subject i.s victim It is the tragic 
mystery of the woiKl, something piteeus and 
fearful ; not emergent merely from external 
forces nor from human acts, not the inoial ordei 
nor yet a mere fate ciuel and indifterent ; but 
something inscrutable and inevitable out.side all 
these which bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
is a demonic force, ready to spring, when circum- 
stances or character or both give occasion, upon 
its victims to wreak upon them a dire doom, in 
the drawing down of which motives aie nothing, 
circumstances nothing ; the motives may have 
been aflame with goodness, the circumstances 
such that any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence tlio stroke 
descends out of the place where dw'ell the Normr 
(Teutonic), the llatlior (Egyptian), the Eiinyes 
(Greek), the ‘divine jealousy’ (Hebrew), and all 
such as ‘ work woe to mortal man.’ It is tins almost 
universal daik instinct moie than the Pauline 
election that is responsible for tlie hoiror of much 
Christian eschatology and Calvinistic gloom ; it 
inheres in the natural man. Eaily Greek dramas, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a stretch of many centuries and repiesent widely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they are one 
It 18 an insistent sense in all tliought which has 
these two grievous wants : the lack of personality 
in the Deity and the lack of reality m the woild. 
It is the great merit of Chiistiaii thought to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
the awful burden from human heaiU It does so 
by teaching the uiiity of the physical and moral 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not exhaust 
the content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot be erected into the 
woiking poweis of the world or made the conijilete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them 18 not dark, cruel, vengeful, jealous of meu, 
eager to slay, but an Older far deeper and richui 
than that which we know in time and space, 
where Goii’s will alone abides unchanged and un- 
changeable, working itself out not only m spite of 
but even by moans of all opposed to it ; and it is 
a will of good to man. 

(c) Opposition there is. It ia vital ; so real and 
serious as, uot indeed finally to thwart, yet 
giievously to hinder, the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, and at the same time completely dis- 
integrate its own spirit-power God cannot fail ; 
mdividual men may. liie forces advei se to Him 
are autonomous, and tlie autonomy la real ; hence 
all may not ‘w'ork to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.’ His workmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conceptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion before 
Him, as every purpose must ; but the hrst has to 
reach the second not forcibly but fieely through 
the material in which it seeks to be expressed. 
That material may never move against Him in the 
mass, but it may m the individual ; for the indi- 
vidual 18 not wholly moved by the mass and may 
use the energy that is his own at variance with the 
foice of the whole. When this is so, what then ? 
*Are there refuges, reservoirs of latent self, for the 
rebels ? The energy of life-force which they mis- 
,u 8 e, is it transformable ? Perhaps ; by lapsing 
into the universal life, there to be re-foimed ‘ 
At any rate, it may utterly fail m its present ^rm. 

I Of. the Biblical figure of God as ‘ the potter.* 
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Individual tragedy is too frequent here to render 
it improbable or impossible hereafter,* unless, 
within the reaches of the divine resourcefulness and 
the possibilities of the organic life of the race, 
there be means of conversion and renewal at which 
we cannot even guess. Men must 'give all 
diligence to make their calling and election sure.’ 

Iv. History.— i. Ethnic.— Predestinarian con- 
ceptions aiise at a certain stage of religious re- 
flexion of necessity ; and kindr^ conceptions are 
to 1)6 found in all religions which have been influ- 
enced in their development by speculative thought. 
Even ]>olytheism adumbrates them in divine 
peisonitications of Destiny. 

(а) Greek. — The best instance of this we find in 
the Greek poets and tragedians, with whom the 
belief passed through a variety of forms : <(>66vot, 
&T71, fiotpa, yifieais, EpiriJe*. These are less intellec- 
tual solutions of the problem than deifications of 
experience; and they aie remarkably comprehen- 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and 
Theognis, envy and caprice characteiize the Olym- 
pic gws in their dealings with men. Men are the 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught 
their proper place. Occasionally a righteous pur- 
mse governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also 
defects of character in men bring on their mis- 
fortunes. But such features do not manifest 
themselves in force till we come to the great 
themes of ACschylus and Sophocles, whose tone is 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is by 
them moaified in an ethical direction. Personal 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral 
governor on men’s follies and crimes. ‘Divine 
Justice displaces the divine Jealousy.’* The mental 
and moial clouding gives way to the notion of 
events baffling human foresight and so leading 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power 
of Moira is part of the moral order, desiraed to 
incite man to resistance, in making which he may 
fall, but in his fall he is gieater than if he had 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly 
broad limits, too, man’s freedom is recognized. In 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that suffering 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels 
of the gods as pait of the permitted evil which is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. It is not inconsistent with this that 
epic poetry gives more prominence to circum- 
stances and external forces in the determining of 
character ; for such is the nature of epic as distinct 
from drama. Thus there is little justification for 
the common theory* that in the Greek drama 
everything is foreknown and develops inevitably 
from tlie beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic 
trait in the victim. Cf art. Fatk (Greek and 
Roman), 

(б) Roman. — Nothing like the same subtle 
sensitiveness is found in Uie Roman early theology. 
The citizens of Latiiim and the surrounding parts 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny 
with them nmoniits to little more than a belief in 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it 
eftective. The deity Fortuna embodies this faith. 
Destiny is seldom legarded as peisonal doom ; it 
IS rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur 
to the Roman thinker to inquire into the origin of 

1 Oranted this, it follows that the total effect of individual 
traffic failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
wiw as in the case of Indn Idual failure in this life’s progress 
'The Oreator's method, righting what goes amiss, here may 
indicate His method in the hereafter what is that method? 
Briefly nature’s desire is to nd itself of defects , if defects per-* 
sist, the cause is not in them, but in the progressive organism 
of life in which they are survn als But the primal and final 
plan of God can have no inhcrimt defects. , 

3 S H. Butcher, Some Atpeela of the Grekk Genwufi, London, 
1&04, p 109. 

3 Sc^iUier's so-called reproductions of Greek dramas illustrate 
Uns popular but erroneous Idea. 


the special genius of his people. Tlie metaphysi- 
cal and ethical implications of the belief were not 
canvassed. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and Roman). 

{c) Teutonic. — Remarkable is the contrast in the 
Teutonic idea of destiiir. It forms a prime ele- 
ment in an elaborate mytliology whose foci are 
Odin and Uidr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
to delimit the respective jurisdictions of tliese 
two; but the lion’s share of power falls to Urdr 
(Vyrd). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
death — a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
penser of lim and death, with her maids the Nonis 
(arbiters , ‘of life) and the Valkyries (ai biters of 
death), who dwell with her under the world-tree 
(Ygdrasil), which stands forever green, watered by 
her ^old-cas^ fountain. The might of Odin 
standing behind is no relief ; he wimds a lawless 
power, with a loveless will. He stands for blind, 
arbitrary, elemental will — will cut off from wisdom, 
a brute, blundering, pitiless, eccentric will (uith 
the single bright feature that it chooses the 
warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 
passion and affection with a tragic cloud against 
which the heroic figure is shown oft. A deep 
pessimism pervades the Eddas. It is as if the 
cruel and oismal climate of the North, the huge 
terror of storm and sea, the high courage of leck- 
less hearts crushed by the irresponse of apatlietic 
deity, were all gathered up in a vast and hitter 
gloom — that general spirit which for modern 
understanding has been so powerfully poitrayed 
m the romantic operas of Richaid Wagner,* Cf. 
art. Doom, Doom-Myths (Teutonic). 

{d) Indian. — On a higher plane, turning to 
ancient India, we find a definite theistic develop- 
ment in the later stages of the Upani^ads^ in the 
Kdthaka and the Svetdivatara, where there occurs 
the clear idea that ‘only by the man whom he 
chooses is God comprehendetl— to him the dtinan 
reveals his essence.' In the Buddhistic teaching 
prominence is accorded to the law of Icarnui (q. v . ), 
according to which the soul in its successive tians- 
migrations has each stage irrevocably detei mined 
by its conduct m the previous stage — a suggestion 
of ethical necessitatioii which even in its fullest 
expression remains vague Apart from expiess 
teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantly 
fatalistic, unfree, unenergetic. The drama is full 
of detts ex maihtnai the actors seldom rely on 
their own will. 'The religion, largely a ritual, 
shows the divine wrath ready to buist out on the 
most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
offences * Cf. art. Fate (Hindu). 

(e) Chinese. — In ancient China there is the great 
law of Tao, circumscribing the com so of human 
life in a cosmos of omnipresent oidei. It ovei- 
rules the entire animation of the universe in both 
its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil. It never deviates or diverges. It 
metes out justly and equitably to ail men, by 
means of the spirits or gods rewarding the good, 
by means of the spectres punishing the bad, with 
perfect impaitiahty. Blessing comes to those who 
conform to its laws, hurt to those who violate 
them. The fear of the spectres is very great; 
there is an all-pervading demonism, countoi actives 
to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 
religious practice.^ The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. ’These spectres aie 
the instruments of retributive rustice. Tao is 
1 Cf on thiB paragraph V. Rydberg, Teutonia Mythology^ 
Eng. tr,, London, 1889, ff 61-64 
* P. Deuasen, The Philosophy of the Upantshads, Eng tr., 
Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 172-179 Consult on the subject gener- 
ailv N MoNiool, The Religious Quest of India , Indian Tneism, 
Oxford, 1916 ; Mra. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heait of Jainism, 
do 1916. 

> J J M. de Qroot, The Rtiigton gf the Chinese, 4 vols , 
Leyden, 1892, bk. 1. p. 988 f., bk ft, ch, u 
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both the creation and the creator, the motive force 
of the universe and the free determiner of its 
agency, spontaneously wbrking from all eternity. 
His favour, won by ooedience to his motions, may 
be secured by faithful obi\|ervance of them in the 
actual movement of the world and life. Having 
no superior or co-equal, he secures it that human 
destiny is neither aaik nor cruel; it is clear and 
orderly as himself. Cf. ait. Fate (Chinese). 

{/} Egyptian. — In ancient Egypt the moral con- 
ditions of character and destiny are similarly con- 
spicuous. Egyptologists are divided as to the char- 
acteristics of primitive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytlieism or those of a mono- 
theism. But even that scliool which asserts its 
polytheistic character agrees that underneath the 
multiplicity of deities there is always the feeling 
of their unity ; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spiiituahty of the divinity in tilings ‘—a spirit- 
uality that 18 righteousness. The goddess Hathor, 
the patroness of joy and happiness, is also the 
cosmic principle, the persomhcation of the great 
universal power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small ; she is 
farther in the judgment a foremost figure on the 
bench. In ‘ The Precepts of Khensu-hetep ’ (F. J 
Chabas, in L'Egyptologve, Paris, 1876-78, ch. vi.) 
the explicit references to sekher neter show a clear 
and definite idea of divine providence,^ by whose 
goodness men subsist. To the supreme being who 
18 thus regarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of the world and all things ; and, as 
he 18 iighteous, his plan is righteous. We owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes the fact that the 
guilty sufter, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of the wrong-doing, not dofeiied to a later 
day or generation * Cf. art. Fate (Egyptian). 

2 . Jewish and Muhammadan. — The OT and NT 
ideas are given tn extenso in the art. Election. 
There all in creation, history, redemption, is re- 
ferred back to the divine sovereignty. The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious activity alone are set foith ; the 
general idea never gets beyond its most general 
expression The same speculative reserve charac- 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its paiticular 
interest is not high j except in the ca.se of indi- 
vidual rabbis, notliing fuither is ventured than 
the statement of a coinpiehensive dependence of 
.all filings and all persons on the divine supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in suboidmation to Goif’s j 
sovereignty, on man’s free will. Intellectual piob 
lems are evaded as beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in the time of Christ Josephus is 
lesponsiblo for making the Pharisees inateiial pre- 
desiinationists, the ISssones absolute piedostma- 
tionists, and the Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits the divine 
decree to this material life ; an examjde fiom ^ul. 
vii 6 IS to the effect that a man does not huit his 
finger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Rabbinic conviction. Other cui- 
rents represented in Rabbimsm are the two 
familiar to Christian contioversy — the one einjiha- 
sizing man’s freedom, the other divine ovenule. 
According to the one, the decision rests w'ith man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; the spirit’s 
prime endowment is freedom. According to the 
other, God directs and foreknows all. A repre- 
sentative utterance is that of R. A^iba {Abh6th, 

1 Ot O. P. Tiele, Hist qf the Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr , 
London, 1882, pp. 21<5-280. J 

••s Cf £ AW Budge, Godt of the Egyptians , or Studies m 
Egyptian Mythology, 2 vols , London, 19(14, i 125 
3 Cf on thf« E Neville, La Religion dea anciena Egyptians, 
I’.iriB, 1906, pp 160-175 


ui. 15) : ‘ All is foreseen yet freedom is granted ’ — 
a position whose last eminent apologist was the 
renowned Maimonides.* 

Muhammadanism teaches an absolute predes- 
tination, to both good and evil, happiness and 
misery. God is conceived of as absolute will, 
operating by rigid law, moulding the material by 
whose instrumentality it works, aftei the manner 
of Oriental despotism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is set 
forth in the Qur’&n until the doctrine has become 

Tactically pernicious. The reaction set m by the 

(u'tazilites, who assailed the orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu- 
ally overcome by orthodoxy, = Cf. ait. Fate 
(M uslim). 

3 . Christian. — Predestination holds a large place 
in the history of the Christian Church. It has 
fanned burning controversies, and generated 
popular fear; it has fostered stern ideals, and 
moulded strong natures. In its largest sense the 
finest intellects of the Church have been atti acted 
to it, and those periods that have been most fruit- 
ful 111 reconciling the development of Chiistian 
ideas with the growth of culture have been indebted 
to it above all foi inspiration. The epochs of 
its progress are mai ked by these periods 

(а) Eirst stage. — The first .stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the Greek Fathers with Gnosticism, 
the conquest of the Greek mind by Chiistian 
theology. The problems of Gnosticism are in the 
mam two : (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby He can be the cicatoi of niattei, 
and (2) the origin of evil. The Gnostic solution is 
found in an endless succession of ojons or emana 
tions of the Absolute which serve to .span the gulf 
between Him and cieation. Gnosticism, m estab- 
lishing its theory, had to deny free will. It is 
a solution metaphysical and necessitarian. The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers, addressing them- 
selves to the problem, reached a solution etlucal 
and personal. Tliey know nothing of uncondi- 
tional predestination ; they teach free will. Be- 
lieving in the sovereign efhcacy of leason and con- 
.scicnce, they interpret the Absolute in teims of 
them Then contiibution combines four points, 
viz (o) the Absolute lequires mediation ; (p) the 
mediator is the Logos ; ( 7 ) through the Logos the 
Absolute IS creator; (d) fiecdom is the maik of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. The centiol quest wa .8 aftei an appro- 
mate medium of comimuiion between the Supreme 
leing and the woild. The Gnostic attempt failed 
befoie tho magnificent doctrine of the Logos (g v.)— 
the issue of tlie controversy and its end. The doc 
trine of the Supremo as Cieator through the Logos, 
and the activity of the Logos in natme, history, and 
man, are the primary ideas of Patii'.tic theology, 
set forth partially 111 the Apologists, with fullness 
and learning in Clement ana Oiigeii, and preached 
by Chrysostom. It is essentially a new Gnosis, 
summing up the divine design of cosmic histoiy 

( б ) Second stage. — The second stage opens with 
the Latin Fathei, St. Augustine (MSU), and the 
fall of imperial Rome. That event gives the motif 
to his profoundest thouglit that history is the 
history of two antagonistic cities, so tliat he can 
compare the ordered senes of the centui les to an 
antistropluc hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral- 
lelism which turns on the call of God and the 
, resixmse of man [de Civ. Dei, xi. 18). Into his 
particular opinions on religious pretlestination w’c 
need not enter (see Augustine, Election). His 

1 F Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastiwschen Theo- 
logie, Leiuziff, 1880 

•*E. Sell, Faith of /«/«»»*, London, 1896, D B. Macxlbnald, 
Development qf Muslim Theology, London, 1903 
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positions are not always superficially consistent, 
lint his great merits are clear. He distinguishes 
nrescience from predestination, and aids to a 
oetter analysis of the latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of will than the inherited views of the Greeks 
and the Pelagians ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since witlnlrawn, viz. that the unregenerate 
will is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
doiiglit.’ Gicat as these services were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contribu- 
tion to the predestination idea. That concerns 
Itself witii tlie nature of the divine purpose the 
motif of which is refeired to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main book, dc Civitate Dei, called 
foith by the decay of the Roman State. The 
underlying principle of that masterly exposition is 
the organic chaiacter of the divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of the continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
suras up his conviction of a life’s study. Through- 
out his life he was intent on reducing to a con- 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So successfully has he 
vindicated tliat prmcinle that subsequent develop- 
ments have proceeded upon it, always the more 
clcaiiy to demonstrate its essential truthfulness 
The controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details — in particular the 
doctrine of ' predestination to evil ^ or the repro- 
bation of tlie impenitent wicked. Rabanus 
Maurus ( I* 840), Hincmar ( t 882), and others aigued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Scripture 
proof, John Scotus Erigena* (t c. 877) its inconse- 
quence metaphysically— both legitimate correc- 
tions The Augustin lan doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing cogency through- 
out uiedimval Christendom, quickening an extra- 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religious and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of religious 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deiiving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius tlie Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius The pregnancy of St. Augustine’s 
philosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
in both III the atmosphere of Western theology. 

(c) Third stage . — Of this the constructive intel- 
lect w’as that of St Thomas Aquinas (c. 1227-74), 
w'ho quells the maelstrom of mediteval thought 
In him we see St Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
tlio world and history so piesonted ivith a logical 
thoroughness and developed on different sides as to 
exhibit a pioper system, or summa. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of provenience or 
iremotion, and the grace of natural virtues — 
eatures of Augustimamsm that have obtained a 
secure lodgment in Romanist theology, but not in 
Reformed. The whole ettbrt of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of his age. The Augustinian spiiit pei vading 
it is in his work definitely incorporated with the 
official teaching of the Roman Church. St. 
Thomas inspiied the Decrees of Trent (1545-63), 
which, while affiiining several Scotist positions, 
define a mild Aiigustimanism.* The Augustinian 
principles are three • (a) God is absolute master by 

1 Augustine’s denial of freedom is really denial of capricious 
choice — the assertion of self-determination along the iinee of 
one's true character 

3 Erigena’s contention, 'no predestination to evil' because 
that would imply a duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above God determining His will, is 
acute (cf his tractate de Predict mattone) ,It undermined for 
the future the recurring idea of God as the author of evil. 

3 Lopfs’s statement, ^the history of Oatholloism is the history 
of the progressive elimination of Augrustinionism,’ wo regard as 
a gross 


His grace of all determinations of the will ; (/3) 
man remains free under the action of grace ; (7) 
the reconciliation of theaa two truths rests on the 
manner of the divine government. The Tndentine 
formulm reaffirm ongii^sl sm and man’s need of 
grace as against Pelamanism (sess, vi. can. 2), the 
freedom or man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6. 7) as 
gainst the Protestants. Trent further, with St. 
Thomas, teaches the universal offer of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. The 
problem of narmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined; the brief of Benedict Xiv. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation — the strict 
Augustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist.^ 

(a) Fourth sfaprg.— The fourth stage came with 
the Reformation and the awakened moral con- 
science. The absorbing inteiest of the 16th cent, 
was religious, not speculative. No commanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Ongen, 
Augustine, or Aquinas arose to oiler the new 
synthesis of faith and culture which the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
maxle in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingli and Calvin, with 
minor divergences, agree m reverting to St. 
Augustine on the mam issues and in the supposed 
interests of evangelical piety ; but none of them 
had adequate philosophical equipment to formulate 
anew the proulem in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence We.stein Christendom lemainea 
divided. Its continuance in dismption w£ls due as 
much to the absence of a first-ranlc philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Reformer; for fiesh 
religious feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and the speculative reason of the Re- 
formers made but indifferent flights The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, m tlie 
fresh emphasis set on tlie doctrine of election as 
the believer’s OTound of ceitainty of salvation as 
against the Cnurch and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Roman ideas of authority 
im{>olled the Reformers to give election a para- 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philosophical counterpart, predestination, as- 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, but also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con- 
trolling the entire system. The Institutes of John 
Calvin (t 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
double predestination, to life and death quite 
irre.spective of merit. The central idea® is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the father of ‘ high,’ or supraltmsanan, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Reformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort (1618-19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), is infralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian {infra lapsum) theory of pre- 
destination, or the decree of predestination viewed 
os subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created and fallen as 
the object of election. The supralapsarian theory 
designates the view wliich supposes that the ulti- 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
raitmations in the ‘ Federal Theology,’ expounded 
by Cocceius (1603-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that God’s judicial charging 

1 Ct. a valuable aooount by £ PortaII4, in CB, $.v. ‘ Augus- 
I tine ’ 

s Riterhl, Sneckenburger, etc., have denied the centrality ; 
Schweiaier proves it fully. U. Scheibe (Calvins Prddestinatwna- 
Mire, Halle, 1897) describee the religloue inotlvea underlying 
Calvin’s construction 
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of the gmlt of Adam’s apostasy to his descendants 
was racial, and not personal ; and in the contem- 
porary Sauinur school of Cameron, Amyraut, and 
others m France, who attempted a combination of 
iiarticular election and ui^versal salvation (snbter- 
lapsarianinm) Bold opposition ^vas offered by the 
Remonstrantsled by Armmius, professor in Leyden 
from 1602 to 1609. A year after his death his 
disciples, as an organized party, presented a Re- 
monstrance to the States of Holland pleailing for 
toleiation, and, for the sake of defining their 
position, piesented soon afterwards five Articles 
expressing their views. This is the origin of the 
famous ‘Five Points’ in the continversy tietween 
Calvinism and Arminianism Of Calvinism the 
‘ Five Points ’ are unconditional predestination, 
paitieular election, efficacious grace, divine repro- 
oation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Armiiiianism the opposed points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen merit, 
universal salvation, resistible giace with the 
provision of means snfiicient for salvation, pre- 
tention of the wicked, and possible lapse of 
the justified from grace Later, Methodism 
came with a synergistic solution which is logic- 
ally indetenvible, hut has proved serviceable for 
piety. The Calvinistic victory wa.s one of logic 
only ; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special prudence and care, the doctrine would 
be the reverse of helpful to morals and piety. 
The Calvinistic Synods restate old positions— Dort 
with lelentlesM iigour, Westminster a little more 
cautiunsly They contnbute nothing new to the 
theology of the subject. The work of the Protes- 
tant scholastics was one of systematization for civil 
and religious reform lather than of inspiration to 
spintuaf or apologetic progiess It had unques- 
tionable merits It demonstrated the political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men aie found to believe implicitly m the 
ab-olute w ill of God and to range themselves sub- 
missively under its behests in simple obedience. 
It established as never before the religious principle 
as the controlling principle of civilization, taught 
the civil power definite ethical function, laid thcie- 
by the only u oi kable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, Avhen the unity of the world’s life and Know- 
leilge had been shattered by the break-up of the 
medueval Church, pointed to fresh sources of co- 
hesion winch jirove the more efficient the more 
they are tested in tlie complexities of modern 
growth. Whatever ciiticism may be urged against 
Calvinism as a religion and a theology, it is certain 
that as a polity it lias been a triumphant success, 
as the maKer not indeed of kings — the claim of the 
raediiEval Church — but of what is mucli greater. 
States 

'J'lie most commanding Calvinistic intellect 
appeared wliero there was obvious relief fioni the 
political pressure, in New England. Jonatlian 
Edwards (1703-58) draws into the system some- 
what of the wider expanses of the New Woild 
that gave him birth. He sets forth the Calvin- 
istic view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the most imposing critical anta^onism^ which 
Calvinism has ever encountered— New England 
Unitarianism. He prepared the way for the final 
outfit of the predestination idea for its modem 
task ; and he did so by having greatei confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionaiy. In the widely prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its depths and 
achieved two superlative results— the reconcilia- 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
as resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former he argued that tlic law' of causality is 


universal ; that, while every man is free to act in 
accoidance with his will, his power to will is con- 
trolled by causes outside of himself, so that ulti- 
mately the will must obey the beliests of a power 
independent of its own purposes Regarding the 
latter he argued that Goo’s freedom is exeiciaed in 
‘ self-exlnbition ’ and ‘self-coninmmcation ’ — a self- 
communication which is creative in man of ‘ the 
religious affections ’ (the form that union of man 
with God takes) which display the reality of pre- 
destinating grace His work is a distiiu t advance 
towards overcoming the dualism in the Calvinistic 
position, leading directly to the idea of God as 
moral personality, the controlling principle of 
modern theology. In the Catholic theology God 
is construed substance ; and in Scotist, Socinian, 
and Arminuin theology as will I'lie lleformeis 
conceivetl God as the cmlHidiment of tbo moial 
law, bound by His own nature to punish sm and 
to uphold the eternal jiimciples of iighteousncss 
The concejition, however, was not clear ; and side 
by side with it we find the old coiueptiou of 
sovereignty as arbitraiy will Calvinism recon- 
ciles the two by distinguishing between the natuie 
and will of Goa nature is the sphere of necessity, 
will of freedom ; justice lielongs to the one, nieicy 
to the other. Edw'ards makes ‘ the love of being ’ 
his controlling principle — lying behind both 
justice and mercy, containing tliem within itself. 
It 18 but a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatheibood — the idea which fie.sb ex- 
pel lence of the redemptive love of God in 
Chiist (the discovery of the modern Church) 
revealed. 

(e) Fifth stage. — Under the influence of ( be 
renewed study of the life of Cliust modern 
theology has bi ought into fresJi prominence the 
ethical and spiritual qualities which w'ere central 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the abstract 
Absolute of the earlier theology and the arbitiary 
will of the later it substitutes the God and Fathei 
of our Lor<l Jesus Christ, and seeks to show that 
in His w’lse, holy, and loving chaiacter we haie 
tlie ultimate reality of religious tuith In this 
attempt it leceives aid from two quaiteis. 
Through a bettei understanding of the nature of 
the wul modern psychology makes it possible to 
overcome the supposed opposition between freedom 
and law, while philosopny, through its renewed 
emphasis upon the immanence of God, opens u 
way for the conception of (iod which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Chiistian faith. 
So far as the hrst is concerned, we are coming to 
see that it is not will, but character, tliat is funda- 
mental for our idea of personality. That man is 
most truly free whose will is most coinidetely 
dominated by a consistent moral {)urpo<»o and 
whose acts — given a know lodge of that purpose — 
we can most certainly predict. Chaiactei denotes 
to US such consistency of moial purpose ; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
Its most effective .means of expression. In ('linst, 

[ then, we can fill up ‘the mere good plea.suie’ of 
I histone Calvinism with the inner constraint of 
redemptive love. Not less significant is the help 
from modern philosophy. We are seeing that the 
ultimate realty, instead of being the most 
abstract, must be the most concrete of all concep- 
tions. We do not explain the world by thinking 
away all that is most charactenstic in expeiience 
I into a colourless residuum, but rather by studying 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
which it contains, the elements of permanence 
Life 18 to be intei preted by its highest forms, not 
Sts lowest, and Gie qiialitics which Chnstian faith 
finds central in God Deconie those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life H'he 
main onthno of the historical growth of the pre- 
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(le 8 tina,tion idea is thus evident. In ethnic 
religion, lower, we have the instinct of fatality 
predominant ; in ethnic religion, higher, we have 
the dawn and gradual growth of ute instinct of 
freedom. In Hebraism there is a dehnite con- 
viction of the general idea of predestination, 
combining the two foatines of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty. Judaism, on the whole, con- 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanism 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserve.s and defends predestination as 
received from Hebraism along etliical lines. The 
m^iasval Church deepens the idea, and develops 
its dehnition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in St. 
Augustine and the congruity of grace with nature 
in St. Thomas. The Heformation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its delinition by setting in 
strong relief the absolute snirituality of giace as 
lesting in God’s mercy (in tne Reforming leodeis) 
and its finality as lesting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modern Church, relying 
on modern philosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modem sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centiing in the 
Supreme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmony of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most prolific 
source of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
true, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of the other nas haa to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stubborn prote.st of 
orthixlox common sense, which has never in any 
age lapsed, has been justified. The facts of the 
rmigious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theory the facts. 

V. Tub modern TASB,— The supreme desider- 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterprise, romance, evei -fresh experience, 
and transforming impulses. It may be secured by 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu- 
lating maivs destiny to which every vital pulse of 
the modern spirit points. It will incluile a larger 
theism, a fieer society, a richer soul. 

I. A larger theism. — The anti theisms of the age 
aie not wholly in error. They are popular because 
of the meagreness of the current theism They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative ; their negations 
pioceed from a positive faith; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
anothei and enable us to discern the hneanients of 
an impressive philosophy. Superficially regarded, 
they all seem to lead to deteiminism, apparently 
absorbing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, natiiialism — 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli- 
gence. Take, e q., pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean- 
ings are attached, tlie clearest being that which 
identities the woi Id with God and regards man as 
part of the world. Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning. How can pantheism say that the finite 
world 18 the infinite ’ We may say that it repre- 
.sents the infinite, but not that it is the infinite; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. It implies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sense and sight. Thcb 
formula which expresses it is not ‘ All things are 
God,’ but ‘ God is all in all ’ ; or, in the comprehen- 
sive phrase of Indian philosophy, iThere is butone^ 
Being, no second ’ ; or the Christian conc^tion, 

‘ There is one God, beside Him no other.’ Do not 
materialism and naturalism, when their real signifi- 


cance is seen, imply the same truth ? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life-force as the dominat- 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it? 
Not abstractly, but from detailed observation of the 
actual phenomena of thft world ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustwoithy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstiactiun of pantheism. And 
what is the contention of socialism ultimately but 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
perfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
the attraction of physical particle for particle 
causes every material body to letain its form and 
relations, so the self that will separate from the 
influence of other selves is on the sure patli to dis- 
integration T Together these antitlieisms in their 
essential pleas urge that God is the only reality in 
the uuiveise, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and perfection rest in right i elation 
with them. God’s immanence in the woi Id is the 
modern understanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise diiectly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up into the 
idea of God and His relation to the world and man 
to enrich our apprehension of His transcendence 
and divine purpose. They teach us definitely con- 
cerning that purpose in the world that we know, 
and of Himself standing above it woi king out its 
ends. On the foundation of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions of the 
character and will of Him M'ho tlms acts and of 
the destiny of all His actions ’ 

2 . A freer society.— Social theory is as multi- 
form as antitheism. Anarchism, cummunism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understo^ apart from tlie ideal and emotional 
impulses prompting them. They aie prepanng 
the physical basis, Uie material conditions ot Inr^e 
advances in human liberty They aie adveisely 
ciiticized for doinij the very opposite. But surely 
in their brood spirit they are operating to lestram 
those who need restraint within the att.imiiients 
of human progress already won, in ordei that 
human welfaie may enter on higher aclnevements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of libeity ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment 
A ‘fullness of time and place’ must be befoio 
fresh growth can come Conditions must be 
organized if new life is to be generated. It i.s 
from lower forms that the higher arise as the 
apjiropriate mHier of their life is secured. The 
social and mdustrial unrest of the timeis implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
The new quality of life cannot live excejit with 
new social advantage. Here wo note two facts of 
modern psychology : (a) social integration promotes 
individual independence, and ( 6 ) personality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. The 
individual is conditioned by his enviionment ; 
that IS the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
machine cannot work in an atmosphere that freezes 
its oils, or a plant flower in beauty in the Arctic 
zone, so man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
world of squalor, sin, and disease. Tlii.s is the 
modern rendering of the ancient ‘ fate,’ yet with 
what a ditterence for human hope ' A large share 
of man’s destiny is sealed by liis birth and sur- 
loundings. On the one hand, while a certain powei 
of choice remains his, his moral endeavour and 
moral vision are due quite as much to the com- 
munity which produces liim as to himself. On the 
other hand, it is a fact as well that this is for 
man’s benefit; it is the ^ace of the uniieise to 
his growth. A man is, first of all, a unity ; and 
his nature as such prevents his easy descent into 
1 Cf. R. Flint, Agnoitxctmi, Edinburgh, 1903, last chapter. 
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the mass or dissolution into weakness. The mure 
that unity of his is preserved and press^, the 
stronger rises the outflew of original force of 
character, the result of social amelioration. Is 
this the mode of operation of the divine will upon 
the human ’ ‘ Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine’ — have we here the method of discipline? 
Here once more is a summons to revise that 
harassing perplexity of foreknowledge and free 
will ; heie too a mightier incentive than before 
conceived for material progress and Christian 
entei prise. 

3. A richer soul. — The practical experience of 
that old doctrine, the mystical union with Chnst, 
has almost died down. It is well worth revival. 
The time is opportune. The stream of mysticism 
runs with a strong current in the modem con- 
science. It will enter theology as a power for 
good. Modern mystics are training us in then 
way of experience, and teaching the sacramental- 
ism of nature ; they are renewing our confidence 
in the validity of both in grace. Redemption is 
an economy like nature and providence ; ita spirit 
can be known and felt equally with theirs. The 
ordinances of Christ’s appointment which sum up 
His saving acts to represent, seal, and apply then 
benefits, are its proper medium of communication, 
conferring ‘God’s essence and His very self’ on 
believers. There is a spirit in creation ; there is a 
spirit in history ; there is a spint in grace. Those 
three are not one, but the experience of the first 
prepares for the last, in winch their partial union 
with the divine life is consummated in perfect 
union That union feeds the spirit of man, for 
the simple reason that the spiritual nature of man 
is not some special faculty or out-of-the-body 
ecstasy, but the conversion and sustenance of his 
ordinary powers. It is because we conhne our 
uniou with the divine Being to communion with 
Him by our ordinary powers that our religious life 
IS so pulseless. But the fault rests, not in the 
powers, but in the method of using them. We 
commit two blunders We use oui powers in 
analy'iS, not m synthesis; and the result is that 
the self 18 not offered to the divine life for its 
unfolding. The self is more than the collection of 
its faculties ; and we have to realize that there is 
no end to the spiritual treasure latent in it when 
God has access to it. Then, again, we think (lod 
rather than experience God, But a thought God 
18 abstraction ; a hved-witli God is power — action 
and passion We have to learn that in the infinite 
personality there is no end to such action and 
passion. Tfiese recognitions, of our own deeper 
self and of the divine self, open the way for inflon s 
from God constantly increasing unto perfection. 
Within our self God speaks and to our self ; there 
is no identity, for identity would close intercourse. 
In this — the fine principle of the higlier mysticism 
of our day — lies the sure hope of further spiritual 
advance. 

But now every increase of living experience of 
this sort brings with it an increase of power to 
understand what God’s will is, what it is doing, 
and by w hat method He is doing it. Those ideeis, 
the divine immanence in the world, the social 
solidarity of the race, the enhancement of self- 
conscious life, have as yet no place in theological 
system.^ The divine transcendence idea and pre- 
destination idea have been drawn deductively from 
data that are abstract ; we must now build them 

1 Fragmentary esaaya in that direction have been forthcoming 
during the latter half of the 19th century. Modern theology 
has moved away from the old moorings ; partial reconstruction 
IS proceeding apace; the comprehensive synthesis stilt lags. 
Yet the most fruitful interpretation still 0 ! the divine nature is 
that of will, motived by love, showing that in its general decline 
the heart of Calvinism, like that of Shelley in the ashes of his 
funeral pyre, remains entire. 


up by induction from what we have seen are the 
data alone intelligible to the modern mind. They 
will then assume their pioper position as the con- 
trolling principles m a scienLihc theology tittcil to 
enlist the hnest sympathies of mod cm cultuie iind 
to effect its greatly desired harmony with modem 
faith. 

Litbratcrb — W. a, Copinger, A 'I'reatise on PrftleuHna 
twn, JiUctum and Grace, London, 1889 (a full bibliography lu 
Appendix, up to recent tiincsX The classical authors are in 
need of re-perusal and study Origen, de Pnncif/iiti, h , in. , 
Augustine, de Pro'destmattone Sanctortim , krigena, de 
Prcedestinatume , Calvin, Instttnte$, iii , Jonathan Edwards, 
Wtrrks (in particular ‘ Oofl’s tnd in Creation ’ and ' Freedom ot 
the W'lll’), New York, 1809 

The Histories of Doctrine furnish useful reviews Hagenbach, 
Sbedd, Haruack, Loofs, Bovon, Gr^tillat (1‘rotestant) , and 
Moehler, Denxinger, Scheeben, Pohle (Uoman Catholn ) 
There are careful, if brief, articles 111 EJh, PKE-i, CK, JE The 
Kiblical material has been laboriously canvassed by B. B. 
Warfield, in UDD 

The credal and confessional definitions will be found ui G. B 
Winer, Duett met and Confetnons of Chrmteniidin, F.iig tr , 
Bdinburgh, 1873, C. A Briggs, Theolo<jiial Si/iuttolKn, do 
1913, W. A. Curtis, A Hut of Creeds and ( onf< >>stoits of 
Eauk tn Christendom and Beyond, do lOH , P Schaff, Uui 
of the Cl teds of Chruiendom, 3 cols , London, 1877 

For sjiecial periods consult C Bigg, The ChnsUan Platonists 
of Alexandria, ed F E Brightuisn, Oxford, 19J 3 , W Bright, 
select Anti- Pelagian Treatises of S Aw( 7 u*Dne,do IHMi , J B 
Mozley, A Treatise on the Augnshnian Dottruif »/ Predestuia- 
fMMi-*, London, 1883 , A Dorner, AugvsUnin, sein throlix/isihi s 
System und seine rehgionspktlosophische AnschauunQ, Berlin, 
1873; Thomas Aquinas, Sumina Theolotjva, R Seeberg, 
Die Theologie dee Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, ]90(» , D J 
Kennedy, m CE, sv ‘Thomas Aquinas’, E F K Muller, 
Die BeLenntnuschr\ften der reformirten Km hen, Leipzig, 190 1 , 
J van Oppenraaij, Le J'ridesttuation de I'^glise it tortnee dts 
Pays-Bas, Louvain, 1906 , W. Hastie, Theology of the Jlrfoimed 
Church (C'roaJl Lecture), Edinburgh, 1904 , W, Cunningham, 
Dtseussions on Church Principles, do 1803 , E D Morns, 
Theology of the M'estminster Symbols, UolimibuH, Ohio, 
1900 

For representative modem discussions of stiecial parts of the 
doctrine and idea of predestination cf the folloii iiig 

Li'TIISRan — C E Luthardt, Vom freien H illen, Leipzig, 
1863 , K H von Weizskcker, ' Das Dogma von der gottlichin 
Vorherbestimmung Im 9ten Jahrhundert,’ in J DTh iv [iS-iU) 
527 fl , A W Dieckboff, ^ur Lehre von der Behhrung tind 
ton der Pradestinatum, Rostock, 1888 , Karl Muller, Du 
gotthche Zuvorersehung und Etwahlung, Halle, 1892 

Rikormrd — J. Forbes, Piedestinatum and Fuemll, Edin- 
burgh, 1879 , F. A. Lichtenberger, EncydopMie des sciences 
religieuses, $ V ‘ Predestination J A Fronde, ‘Cahinisin,’ 
in Short Studies on Great Subjects, 11 , London, 1883 , W 
Cunningham, Uistorieal Theology, 2 vols , Edinburgh, 1803, 
H. A Ebrard, Chi isUiche Dogmatik, Komgoberg, 1863 , J 

uiloch. Movements of Heligunu Thought in Biitaxn during 
the J'Jth Century, London, 1886 , T. B Strong, Manual of 
Theology, do 1892 

Rohar Catholic — J B. Franzelin, De Deo uno, Rome, 18R3 , 
H Goens, La Jtdle de la libertf huuiaine dans la predestination 
paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884 , J, Pohle, in CE, s vv ' Pre- 
destiiiarianisin,' ‘ Predestination.’ 

Umtakian — -W. E. Chanmng, Complete Works, London, 
1884, T. Parker, Collected Wotks, do 1803 -71 , J Martineau, 
A Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, The Seat of Authority in 
Religion, London, 1890 

Moukrn pihlosophv — W. Vatke, Du menschhehe Frexhed 
tn ihrem Verhultnue zur SUnde und zur guttlichen Gnade, 
Berlin, 1841 , O. Khlpe, in vol v. of W Wundt, Phxlosophische 
Studun, Leipzig, 1889 , H Sommer, (Jeber das If esen und du 
Bedeutung der menschlichen Freiheit, Berlin, 1882 , A, Riehl, 
The Principles of the Critical Philosophy, tr A Fairbanks, 
I/ondon, 1894 , T Solly, The ff'tf/, Divine and Human, Vam- 
bndge, 1866: J Royce, The World and the Imhvidual, New 
York, 1001 , J. R. lUhigworth, The Divine Immanence, ixnidon, 
1898, J Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, O 
Pfleiderer, 7'he Philosophy of Religion on the Bam of its 
History, Eng tr , 4 vols , lAindon, 1886-88, The Development of 
Theology tu Germany since Kant, Eng tr , do 1890, Voiunfas 
Dei (anonymous), do. 1912 , S Haxris, God the Creator and 
Lord of AU, 2 vols , New York, 1896. A. S. MARTIN. 

PRE-EXISTENCE. — 1 . Definition. - Pre- 
existence, from being a general terra, has come to 
have a limited, technical application in the philo- 
sophy of leligion. It is used in stating the doc- 
trine that the human soul lias already been in being 
Before the beginning of the eaithly life, t.e. prioi 
to the time of its union with the body. The pre- 
soise character aj)d conditions assigned to the pre- 
existent state cannot be brought out in a general 
definition, as these vary in different systema of 
religion. Where this belief appears it is generally 
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held in conjunction with belief in transmigration, 
but in a strict sense it has reference to a state of 
being prior to any incarnation. The reference is 
to the liuman soul. For the pre-existence of the 
divine nature of Christ see the art. Jksus Chkist 
(cf. also art Logos). Doctiine.s regai ding the pre- 
existence of the souls of animals and plants are 
treated, for the most part, in connexion witli trans- 
migration (q.i^ ). 

2 . Origin of the doctrine.— The origin of belief 
in pre-exihtence is obscure. Man has difficulty in 
conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience 
fanuharizes lum with the facts of birth and death. 
Wlien he leaihos the conception of a soul in dis- 
tinction to the body, his thought turns not only to 
(lie future but to the past. What is its origin? 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is 
tlii'^, that it has already existed before its union 
with the body. The inquiry may not proceed 
beyond .the thought of previous incarnations, and 
of this we have many examples in the more primi- 
tive religions. But in other cases the inquiry has 
been pushed beyond this, or has advanced inde- 
pendently, to the thought of the existence of the 
soul in a spirit- world picvious to its embodiment 
on earth, and a definite doctrine has been formu- 
lated. If we cannot for the present discover more 
exactly the oiigin of the doctrine, or the precise 
influence which one peojde exeicised on another 
with regal d to it, we can in some coses trace its 
development and ohseive the extent to which it 
has prevailed. It is found in a well-developed 
form in Greek religion and philosophy, in Judaism, 
in the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a veiy considerable extent associated 
with modern thoiiglit in the West. 

3 . Greek and Roman doctrine.— Belief in the 
pre-ex ibtence of the soul prevailed widely among 
the (ireeks from an early date, and at a later tune 
became a (heoiy of then philosophers The influ- 
ence of (ireek thought m this respect was strongly 
felt in the early Christian Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent throughout the whole of 
Western civilization. To gain a knowledge of the 
subject it IS well, theiefore, to begin by observing 
its place and character in the Greek religion and 
philoHophy Begarding the origin of the doctrine 
among the Greeks there is no reliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, F.gyptian or Onental 
thought had any considerable influence. It appears 
to bo of native origin and to have two distinct 
sources : (1) the eaiTy religious ideas of tlie people 
which found expression m certain ceiemomes and 
myths ; and (2) the philosophic principles which 
were giadually formulated in the schools, and 
from a stateinent of which this doctrine followed 
as a corollary ; but, even in the latter case, 
religious pre- possession was not without its influ- 
ence. 

To the Greeks, as to many other peoples, the 
soul 18 ail or breath (irveO/xa, ^vx^), 01 an essence 
of a similar nature. It departs with life; it comes 
at tlie beginning of life. What is its origin? 
Homer and Hesiod do not give us much help, but 
the answer of tlio Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony as to what was 
taught in the (Jrphic religion as early as the 7th 
cent. B C comes from a later date. 

Plato speaks of it as an ancient dootnne that the souls of 
men, ‘ having gone there from hers subsist, and return hither 
again and are produced from the dead ’ {Phatdo, 70 C). Philolaus 
states that 'the ancient tbeologians and soothsayers bear 
witness that the soul is joined to the body by way of punish-, 
inent and as it were buried in it' (Olsm. Alex. Strom, lit 488 a ; 
cf Plato, Phaedo, C2 B), 

Tlie statement of Plato and oven Philolaus may , 
refer only to transmigration, but their testimony 
must be taken in connexion with the evidence 
of tlie Orphic tablets, on one of which the soul 


declares, ‘A child of Eaith and of stany Heaven 
am I ; but of Heaven is my race.’ There is also 
tlie strongest probability £hat Pythagoras deiived 
his views on the soul’s pre-existence from Orphic 
sources. The egg used 'n the Orphic ritual was a 
symbol of the cosmic egg from which spiang the 
principle of all life. Wo have heie indications of 
an ancient religious belief that had already taken 
definite form. At a later time it gamed precision 
of statement at the hands of the pnilosophers who 
adopted it, and became an integral part of tlieir 
theories of the universe. Tlie pre-Socratio philo- 
sophy prepared the way for the dogma. Some 
unifying principle was being sought. Thales 
found in water the principle of all things; Anaxi- 
mander in undetermined, unlimited matter ; 
Democritus in atoms which are indestructible; 
the Pythagoreans m numbei. The Eleatic school 
accounted for the phenomenal w’orld by the prm- 
oiple of eternal, immutable being ; Heraclitus by 
continual change, becoming ; and the Atomista by 
an attempt at combining those two principles. 
The thought of the indestiuctibility of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existence of the con- 
stituents of the soul ; and, as already m the 
Orphic religion, its transmigration was taught by 
Phereeydes and Pythagoias (c. 640B.C.). The dis- 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras (c. 470 B.C.). He introduces into his 
philosophy the thought of a woi Id-forming mind 
(roPt) that is absolutely separate from matter and 
that acts upon it. This matter-forming mind is im- 
manent in different degrees as an animating soul 
in plants, animals, and men. The human soul is 
thus a portion of the world-creating mind, and 
existed in it prior to its manifestation in the 
body. In his treatment of the voOs, however, 
the conception of immateriality is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 387 B.C.), developing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns his attention in the hrst instance, 
not, like the earlier pliilosophers, to the investi- 
gation of external nature, bub to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and activi^, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. The idea is not a mere abstraction, hut 
is a real archetypal essence and is eternal. The 
highest idea is tlie idea of the good, and this idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God w ho 
existed from eternity. Matter also existed eter- 
nally, but witliout quality or order. At the 
beginning of time God appears as the woild- 
builder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The chaotic matter is reduced 
to order and fitted to this world-soul as its body, 
which it animates and rules. The universe, which 
IS the result of this creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what is good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Of this universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the embodied soul there are 
three elements ; (1) the cognitive soul, winch has 
its seat in the head, and sways and controls the 
body but at the same time is debased by associa- 
tion with it ; (2) the appetitive soul — the lowei , 
sensuous faculty ; and (3) the courageous soul, 
which in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole soul as pre- 
existent and immoital, but in general it is the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
Thb rational soul, as distinguished from the irra- 
tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
and character as the world-soul. A certain definite 
number of souls have been created by God, and 
this number is neither increased nor diminished. 
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Before the terrestrial life begins, the soul, with 
true personality, exists in a state of purity so 
refined that it is difficult to conceive its original 
estate from beholding it, we now find it, marred 
by its abode in a mortal bpdy. It has knowledge 
of the divine and eternal, and enjoys a life of bliss 
in contemplating the ideal world. From this state 
of purity, for the sake of completing the world- 
order, the soul 18 brought into union with a mortal 
body. Its higher nature is still shown, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom and by a yearning 
for the divine to which it is akin. The soul is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the sensuous, it migrates 
at death into another human body, or even into a 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its purity, 
it returns to its original state of bliss, from which, 
however, it will again become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of its life is main- 
tained. The soul in any paiticular body may, 
apparently, be undergoing its first or any subse- 
quent incarnation In the Phaedo a proof of pie- 
existonce is found in the dooti me of ‘ reminiscence,’ 
the meaning of which is illustrated in the Mena. 
It is shown that in mathematical and philosophical 
learning the knowledge of universals is not acquired 
by direct expeiience or by teaching, but is drawn 
out of the soul ; that the gaming of knowledge is 
an awakening of the memory which has become 
dulled through the soul's emDodiment, the recol- 
lection of ideas with u Inch it was familiar before 
the present terrestrial life began. 

Aristotle (335 B c ) regaids the soul as an organ- 
izing principle, manifesting its activity in plant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microcosm, 
uniting m itself all the faculties of the loiver 
grades of organic being with the additional faculty 
— reason. This reason, which is divine and im- 
mortal but not subject to transmigration, is the 
only element in the soul that exists before the 
body. Ills statements are, however, confiicting 
and his reference may be merely to the univer- 
sal reason. 

FoJ the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the Avhole 
body. It is an emanation fiom the deity or a 
part separated from him. The liery breath oi 
genninative rea.son which pervades the whole 
world appears in man as a rational soul. This 
purest portion of the central fire outlives the body, 
but at the end of the woild-penod at longest it 
retains to its source. 

Stoic teaching, as well as Platonism, Pytha- 
goieanism, and Oriental mysticism, had its influ- 
ence on Greek and Jewish speculation at Alexandi la 
from before the (flinstian era, and the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place This 
thought was taken up and developed oy the Neo- 
Platonio schools which arose from the teaching of 
Ammonias Saccas (c. A.D, 210). Besides its influ- 
ence in Alexandria the Neo-PIatonio movement 
gave rise to Roman, Syiian, and Athenian schools. 
The most notable exponent of Neo-Platonism is 
Plotinus, the mystic who founded the Roman 
school in A.D. 224. In the system of Plotinus the 
Absolute One or the Good is not merely, as with 
Plato, the highest of the ideas, but ‘ is greater than 
all we call being, greater and better than reason 
and intelligence and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess’ (Enn. 
V. 3, 14). The ideas are emanations from the 
Absolute One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ideas. As the sun emits rays, the One, through 
its very perfection, overflows and sends forth an 
image or itself ; and this image in turning to 
behold its source becomes the vovs, or pure intelli- 
gence. In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
substance, is an emanation from the pods of which 


it 18 an linage. The ideas, endowed i\ith true 
being and life, are immanent m the vov% Ah the 
vous exists in the One, so the soul exists m the vous 
and thus partakes of the divine. The bou) ha« a 
generative power wliich enables it to pioduce and 
Fashion its material environment Of souIh the 
highest is the world-soul. It oeeupies the lowest 
stage of the ideal world and produces the world of 
matter and change. Other souls are not mere 
paits of the woi Id-soul ; but, although they are 
included in it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the human soul, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to its union with the body and 
is independent of it as regards power of thought, 
memory, and even sensuous peiception It is in 
itself indivisible and peimeates the body as hre 
permeates the air, or, rather, wo ought to say that 
the body is m the soul. Its union with tlie body 
is the result of a fall from its oiiginal state. In 
Its self-will it has revolted and has sought to lie 
something foi itself; it has chosen the uiuest of 
time instead of the peace of eternity In con-'C- 
quence of its own act it is shut out from the uni- 
versal life of leasoii and joined to a moital bocly. 
It has forgotten its dignity and its divine ongiii, 
but it has not lost its freedom ; it can attain to 
consciousness of its own nature ; by a faculty 
higher than discursive reason, by ecHtatic feeling, 
it can rise into contact with God and paitake of 
the truest bliss 

Except in so far as they adopted (ricok ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have foimulated any 
theory of pre-existence. ^Vhele the influence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apjiaient 
in the wnteis of the classical peiiod, the interest 
generally centres in transmigration, as we see 
by the refei cnees of Ennius, Persius, Hoiaie, 
Lucretius, and others ; and, when inquirv is made 
into the soul's origin, tlie anHwer is mjdbological, 
or is given m a pantheistic sense, as by V’ligil, or 
m other terms suggested l>y the theoiies of the 
Greeks Cicero thinks of the human soul ns an 
e.ssence of a divine nature, a poition of tlie divine 
and rational piinciple. The Scxtians faioured 
the Pythagorean doctnnes, and Marcus Aurelius, 
although he is vague on this point, speaks of ‘ the 
divinity withm a man’ [Meditations, ui 6, 16, 
V. ID), Tiater came the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maintained by his 
disciples Ameluis and Porpbyiy in j^.igan cncles 
when Christianity was spreading at Rome 

4. The doctrine in Judaism.— Accouhng to the 
teaching of the OT, the soul liad no pie\ious 
existence apart from the body. The lepiesenta 
lion of man’s origin excludes tlie idea. In the 
case of the hist pair there is a diiect creation 
(Gn 5" etc ). When the other w'oiks were hninlied, 
man was not yet ma«le (Gn 1^**), and in the state- 
ment ‘God created man in his image . , , male 
and female’ (v.”) the same veib is used as in \ 
where the object is ‘the heaven and the eaith,’ 
and in v *, with object ‘ sea-monsteis ’ The 
account in 2^ is more in detail • the dust is 
fa.shioned and man becomes a living soul [nepheslt] 
by the divine inbreathing. The life of the soul 01 
of the body is not contemplated apart. With re- 
gard to other individuals of the lace, theie is 
nothing to suggest the view that the soul existed 
before the joint life begins on eaith The few 
passages most frequently quoted as favouring pre- 
existence are to be explained otherwise, 
j In Job 1 * 1 , 'Naked came I out of iny mother’s womb, and 
naked shall 1 return thither,' ‘mother's worn!),’ on aocount of 
‘return thither’ in the parallelism, has been taken to mean 
the deep bosom of mother earth, Sheol, in which the soul 
• previously dwelt. -This is a strained interjiretation, and it 
makes the *1’ identical with the soul ‘ Motlitr's womb’ is to 
be taken in its natural sense (of. Siwc loso ) , then in ‘ return 
thither' there may bean abbreviated comparison betwesh this 
and the depths of mother earth (cf Sir 401), or, less pre- 
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cUwly, th« state after death hi thought of aa being similar to 
the conditions in the womb whence man issues when life 
begins. Anotlier passage is Ps 139i*, ‘When I was made in 
secret, curiously wrou^t In the lowest parts of the earth ' 
The term ‘ lowest parts of the earth ' is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (Ps 63*), and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth , but two thinjra are 
against this application* (1) the whole passage (w is a 
description of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
is explicit in V IS* to ‘my bones’ fBV ^my frame’). We have 
here, therefore, a poetical comparison of the ‘mother's womb’ 
of v.i* with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job 88*1 the context shows that the words are used in an 
ironical sense : ' Thou knoweat , for thou wast then born ’ (LXX 
‘ I know then that thou wost then brought forth ’) ; < e Job 
was old as the first dayspring The reference is to birth. It is 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 18 2*, 
Dt 2&l<f can be thought to have any bearing on the subject. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, however, we have 
early traces of the doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism we find it fully 
developed. The idea of a disembodied soul, 
Avith an individuality of its own, had already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9* [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre-existence were knovm to the Jews 
of Palestine m the time of Chri.st. Josephus tells 
us that it was a doctrine of the Essenes that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever ; that, when 
tliey wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn down by a kind of natural allure- 
ment and entangled in bodies as in prisons (BJ 
II. viii. 11). Whether his account is exact or not, 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essenes were 
piobably influenced by the Pythagorean views 
that spread with Hellenism. Parai and Buddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
lield before the Chnstian era, as we see from the 
statements of Philo and from the Apocryphal 
writings (Wis 8'***, ‘Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot ; nay rather, oeing 
j^ood, I came into a body undcfiled ’)• He speaks 
first as if his personality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 16®, where man at death ‘ is required 
to render back the soul which was lent him ’ [UV]), 
Imt then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as being the real self. He im- 
plies, fuither, that there is a distinction between 
.souls, as being pure or corrupt prior to union with 
the tedy (cf. ^av. Enoch, xxiii. 6, ‘ All souls are 
prepareu to eternity, before the formation of the 
world ’ ; Syr. Apoc Baruch, xxx. 2 and 2 Es 4*®, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). Philo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
Plato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body The soul consists of two parts, 
the rational and irrational principles. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that he adopts the 
Platonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational principle, which is the true 
soul, IS pre-existent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Deity; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the world, he speaks of the 
human soul as ‘a fragment of the Soul of the 
universe* (Mutat. Nom. 39), and as ‘a fragment 
or a ray ’ of the divine reason {de Mundi Opxficio, 
51). C)f incorporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The, 
higher class, called ‘dsemons’ in philosophy and 
‘angels’ in the Scriptures, do not descend, into 
bodies and are incorruptible; but, the other class, « 
viz. the souls of men, being nearer to the earth, 
are ^attracted by the body, and by their union 
with it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 


I body its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enjoy its true life. 

In the Talmud and the Midrash the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is clearly taught. They are created 
by God and given a dtetinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In B^reshith Rahhdh, 8, God is 
represented eis taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before He created the earth. According 
to Tanhutnd, 3, all souls which were to enter 
human hotlies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden. Before 
their descent to earth the souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven {^[agtgdh, 126) or in the store- 
house (Sifre, 1436), and it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls in the gUph 
have passed through the earthly life ^Ahodah 
Zdrdh, 5a ; cf. Y^bdmdth, 62. 1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
conception or after the embryo has taken form 
(Sank. 90a). The doctrine appears in great detail 
in the ^abb&la literature. According to the book 
of Zdhkr (13th cent.), the soul in its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni- 
versal Soul. When the Holy One purposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
he given to men; they were there made in the 
exact form in which they were afterwards to 
appear as children of men on the earth ; th^ were 
created pure, hut He saw that .some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves in the world 
(Z6hdr, i. 966). They are sent into their bodies 
that they may he educated by taking their pait in 
the universe and by contemplating creation. The 
doctrine was further developed and rendered 
popular by Isaac Luria (16th cent.) and his school. 
All souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their place in differ- 
ent parts of his body — the brain, the eye, the 
hand, etc. — and, as there are supeiior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corresponding 
differences in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all bear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
^abbalists are put forward in connexion with an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luna, 
Sefer IlaggilgHlim). At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midrash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (cf. Prayer Book, jacwsim), 
whilst the Hasldlm, who constitute perhaps half 
of the race, adopt in addition the ^fabhalistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the Synagogue 
the form of expression, ‘ the soul which thou hast 
given me,’ is similar to that used in Wis 8^*, but it 
IS understood in the sense made explicit In v.** (cf. 
above). 

5. In the Christian Church.— Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, ‘Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind?’ (Jn ^), they 
probably had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind; out this would meiely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Christianity, notably the Mandseans (g.v.), 
originating in Palestine in the let cent. ; the 
Gnostics (g.v.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the 2nd cent. ; and the Manichteans 
(g.v.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may lie given from the 
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Hpeculations of the Valentinian Gnostics. From 
tne dust of the earth and the nneumatic seed 
which Acliamoth had ,conveyea into it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
psychical life. He placed him m the lowei 
heavens, but in consequen»ie of disobedience ban- 
ished him to the eartli, and clothed him in a 
material body. Men multiply and the best of 
them— those with pneumatical natures— have an 
innate longing to return to the Pleroma. With 
the Manichipans the soul is a particle of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, fioni which 
it may, at death or after further purification, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Chuich Fathers made a theoiy of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd oent. it was taught 
by Justin Martyr, who, being a Platonist before 
his conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine ; but its most in- 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic tieatise, 
de Prinripixs. Oiigen was familiar with the 
Alexandrian philosopliy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. Fundamental to 
the system of Ongen is the thought tliat God is 
immutable and spirit indestructible. Among the 
spirits which God nas created from all eternity are 
tne spirits of men, and these were made in the 
imago of God. All created spirits are endowed 
with freedom, and m the exercise of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. The matenal 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and purification of spuits who have misused their 
freedom. The fallen spirits of men are banished 
into bodies in this material world Man ha.s a 
threefold nature body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and etenial part which has suffered 
the nremundane fall. Origen was followed in this 
teaching by Pienus, John of Jerusalem, Ilufinus, 
Nemesins, and others. Jeiome at one time be- 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Methodius and 
Grcgoiy of Nyssa, and condemned by a decree of 
Justinian in A D, 543, and by a synod at Constan- 
tinople in the same year ; but in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
6th century Since that time it has been com- 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose ; but a definite state- 
ment of actual pre-existence has not had a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Christian Clmrclies. Still, individual theologians 
are to be found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to tlie person of Chri-st. It was taught by 
Origen and held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the human soul of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
suffer a premundane fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modem writers Isaac 
Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Cf. also Julius 
Miiller. 

6 . In Indian relig^ions. — The doctrine of pre- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India — Buddhism and Islam 
being the chief exceptions. Whether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 


conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity which have been current in ditlerent periods 
and in different religious systems. The prevailing 
mode of thought is pantheistic, but in the Vedie 
hymns it sometimes shades off into polytheism ; 
and sometimes — as is the case also in the later 
codes of laws — it aproxiniates to monotheism. lu 
Buddhism it becomes practically atheistic ; whilst 
the pantheism of Brahmanism becomes blended 
with polytheism in Hinduism. 

In the Rigveda the mother Aditi, ‘immensity,’ 
is conceived of as the suhstiaturn of all existences ; 
she is ‘ what has been bom, and what will be born.’ 
The teaching — already a part of Brahmanism — 
becomes clear in the Upanifads (c. 500 n c,)and 
in most of the systems of philosophy founded on 
them, as well as in the codes of law, Tlie doctrine 
18 common to all these writings that the soul 
(ptiru^a, or ‘ the self,’ Atman) is eternal. It has 
always existed and it always will exist. In the 
case of man the soul, when united to the ho<ly, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an eai thly life. Of the various modes of present- 
ing the imctrinc only examples can he given here. 
According to one representation, all oigani/eil 
existence, matenal and immatenal, develops out 
of a primal substance, m virtue of its onii 

inherent eneigy. In the earliest Upam/fuds this 
view is set forth m such a way as to involve a 
materialistic monism, hut in the Sftnkhya philo- 
sophy the basis is dualistic. Accoiding to the last 
theoiy, liesides tlie prakfti, there are iiidividuai 
souls existing eternally and indestiuctible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakrti eneigizes 
itself. There is no supiome soul, for all .souls aie 
euual; but the modifications of the prakjh with 
wnich they unite produce diflerences in the eartlily 
life. W’hen the soul conies to recognize its distinc- 
tion fiom mattei, it can fiee itself from it and re- 
gain its liberty. Theie is another way of uresent- 
fng the theory in the Upant^nds ana worxed out 
in the Vedanta philosophy which is essentially 
itloalistic and involves a nantheistic view of the 
univ'^erse. One principle oi life animates man and 
nature. It is tne dtman, or self. It apnears in 
nature as air or ether and in man ns breatli. The 
individual soul (jivdtman), which has its abode in 
the heart, is part of the supieme soul [paramiit- 
man), but has an independent existence of a 
piactical, experimental kind The consciousness 
of separate existence is, however, illusion, igiioi- 
anco of its real nature, and true knowledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
dtman. 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot bo said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denies the 
dtman), but it appears in a distinct form iii the 
closely related system — Jainism. The Jaiiit- be- 
lieve that the world is eteinal ; all animate beings 
are composed of soul and body ; the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, but during 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter 

The two most prevalent forms of religion among 
the Hindus are Vai^navism and Saivism, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials foi 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Br&hmanism 
hut partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahmanism. 
Vai^navism has the greatest number of adherents, 
and among most of its sects the influence of the 
Vedantic idealism, as expounded by Sankara, is 
apparent, although as time went on dualistic 
conceptions became more common. Sometimes 
Kr^na, one of tli% incarnations of Vi^nu, is repre- 
sented as being alone real, the absolute beings in 
human form, and the consciousness of independent 
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existence in men is the product of his deceptive 
ma^c ; but in the teacliin^ of the Panchaiutias 
individual souls are emanations from the Suineme 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. The followers 
of K&mUnuja, wlio are numerous botli in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinct but limte reality to 
individual souls ; and the followers of Ananda- 
tirtha in the south regard individual souls as 
having an eternal existence distinct from matter 
and ftoni God. The Sikhs — in some respects 
deists — follow the Ve<Iantic teaching on this 
subj'ect. 

In Saivism, wliich is more closely related to the 
deism of the Sftnkhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on the one hand and from 
matter on the other is made clear. While the soul 
IS united to matter, it is subject to error and sin ; 
it is separated from God, held bock as by a chain 
Avhich the faithful should earnestly seek to have 
broken. There is, however, a branch of theSaivite 
leligion, rcpieaented chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in wliich a pure idealism is 
atiopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
and objects, including the individual ego, as His 
uieu':). 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the modifications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; but from them we 
see that pre-existence has beeu paitof the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ; that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whether the cult 
adopted he Uiat of Viyiiu oi that of Siva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200,000,000 of the 
people of India, as well os of the sinallei com- 
munities of the Sikhs and the Jains. 

7. In other religions. — The belief in previous 
lacarnations cotuinon to many primitive religions — 
among N. A moncan Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tubes, and elsewhere — is discussed under 
the title Incah NATION ; hero we are concerned 
with theongm of tlie soul previous to any incarna- 
tion. On the othei hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose , 
leligious system was more devolmied, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
tine of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be- 
lieved in transmigration The references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, and in Indian myths show that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin. Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man — the khu — is a god- 
like essence, a spark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from heaven and forms part of the 
human soul, or ka, from which it is sepaiated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit 
The Pharaoh was regarded as an incarnation of 
the sun-god and suliordinate princes as incarna- 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (c. 300 B c ), 
the opjKinent of Confucianism and the expounder 
of the philosophy of Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul is an emanation from God ; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
soul returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Neo- Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-EarabI of 
Baghdad (t A.D. 950) 

8. In modern philosophy and general literature! 

— In modem times and within the bounds of 
Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shown by various philosophers, poets, and 
otivsr ivriters. In some cases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 


towards pantheism, and in othei s by belief in a 
j^iersonal God. There are many varieties m the 
toini of the doctrine, and. all that can be done here 
IS to refer to typical instances. In Sjunoza it 
occurs in a pantheistic s^nse, the individual finite 
forms being modt in winch the Inhnito Substance 
particularizes itself. In Hegel’s philosophy finite 
persons are differentiations of the Absolute Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality. God is the One-aiid-All 
of which every man is a part. * Tlie whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to tlie 
whole’fj. M. E McTaggart, Studies m Hegelian 
Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 243 f.). For 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
They have existed since the beginning of things 
and have been m the ancestois since Adam’s time. 
They have been, however, meiely sensitive souls 
possessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endowed with reason at the time of generation 
by a kind of transcreation. Fiom the beginning 
they have the imperfection inherent in finite things. 
Kant is generally referred to as teaching pre- 
existence in discussing the origin of evil, but the 
statement of liis position requires care. Man at 
his birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
‘radical evil.’ This bias is referred to the will, 
and (as pecentnm origtnamim) is itself an intelli- 

g iblo act, cognizable only by reason, performed 
y the individual, not in the phenomenal w orld 
but in the supersensible spheie He does not, 
however, represent this act as taking place in a 
pre-existent state. The act is timeless {Religion 
tnnerhalb dtr Gremen der blossen Vermmft, li. 
{Gesammelte Schnften, Berlin, 1900-13, vi ]) The 
thought thus darkly suggested by Kant w as given 
more definite foim by subsequent philosophers. 
Schelhng, postulating pie-existence, conceives of 
man as railing at the beginning of all things fiom 
absolute to self-dependent existence, in which 
state he remains till birth. Vaiiationsof a theory 
of pre-existence on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Schloiermather, Schopenhauer, 
I H. Fichte, Herbart, and many others Julius 
Muller presents the doctrine in a clearly-dehned 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man — his piimitivo state in the eteinal ideas, in 
the extra-temporal existence of every ego, and m 
the temporal beginning of his eailhly develop- 
ment. Believing in tnchotomy, he regards the 
as being generated with the body, and the 
iryeCfm as being the element that is pie-existent. 
The wevfM of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful- 
ness in the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosophers J M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pie-existence can lie pioved in a 
directly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
plurality of lives both before and aftei the present 
life. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of souls as being con- 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. William James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of our consciousness as being con- 
tinually derived from something mental (a mind or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co eval with the 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as * oversoul,’ ‘ soul-stuff,’ ‘ nund-stuff,’ 

* subliminal self,’ and Fechner’s ‘ jisycho-physical 
threshold.’ 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
English poets and by other writers. Vaughan 
has it in The Rttrmte (1654), the leading thoughts 
of which are borrowed and amplified by Words- 
worth in his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 
In the treatment in both cases there is an eclio of 
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Plato’B doctrine of reminiscence, ■with this differ- 
ence that it is the child in its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the heavenly 
world and the impression becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Rossetti, yn The House of Ltfe, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familiarity 
with a strange place, and for the bond that binds 
two lovers. Browning represents Cristina as 
feeling that ‘ ages past the soul existed ’ (of. La 
Sauiae). Tennyson expresses it in Early Sonnets, 
1 ., and in Crossing the Bar (cf. The Two Voices). 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in L’Oiseau (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, speaks of birds as enibiyo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the human soul 
has attained Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pre-existence in The Conflict rf the Ages. A. B. 
O. W ilherfoice, in The Hope That is in Me, says, 
‘ I believe we have all been in being pienatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modem 
theosophists the belief is common that the con- 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
eternity. 

9. Summary. — By referring to the particulars 
given aboveitwill be seen that belief m pre-existence 
prev'ailcd very uidely in ancient times, efmecially 
m the more developed ethnic religions. To what 
extent boi rowing occurred luus not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several cases the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
resent by most of the Hmdus. by most Jews, and 
y many plnlosopheis and other writeis in Christ- 
ian countries There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in jdiilosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. The doctrine appears 
in at least thiee distinct foims, each of winch has 
several variations. (1) In the pantheistic form 
the soul pre-existed only in the rieity, and in tlie 
present life it continues to be meiely a manifesta- 
tion the Deity The Vedantic philosophy, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to Im noted that in strict pantheism the 
same theory applies to the body as to the soul 
(2) Another form is 'wheie the soul is thought of 
as having n distinct independent existence during 
the jiresent life, and as having existeil previously, 
but not as a soul. Manichieism and some of the 
Hindu systems supply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-oxi.sting soul is a distinct individual 
entity. The degree of consciousness ascribed to it 
vanes, but the piesent life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul is an emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
existent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
form that the doctrine generally appear.^ The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul lives are 
seldom described with any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of bliss or at least 
of freedom fiom distress exceeding anything 
known on eaitli. This is the doctnne of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivites. In many 
cases pre-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily credible 
tlian any other account of the soul’s origin — than 
either creationism or traducianisrn ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a juace never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to eaih 
other at their first meeting (so in modern poets) ; 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for oiiginal 
depravity (Muller). Ongen derives it from the 
nature ot the soul and regards it as the coi relative 
of immortality ; the ideubts from the conception 
von. X .— 16 


of existence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justif> 
hb belief by a dbcussion of the fundamental 
nature of reality. None of the arguments fidvunce<l 
is convincing, and the phenomena observed can lie 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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K. Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING. — ‘Prefer- 
ential dealing’ has been defined [eg, in the 
Christian Social Union paper on Breferentud Dad- 
mg) as ‘ the practice of purcha.smg goods only 
from tradesmen who ohseive the standard lej'ula 
tions for each trade’; and ‘standard icgulalums’ 
are taken to moan ‘ tho be.st that can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ whether the 
result of an agreement lietweon capital and labour 
oi of an award by an aibitrator. In this sense of 
the term preferential dealing was liist applieil by 
the C.S.U. ill 1896. 

An attempt had been previously made in 
England to organize a movement on similai hues 
under the title of a ‘Consumeis’ League,’ but no 
definite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be noted, however, that in 
America the ‘National Consumers’ League’ has 
established a peimaneiit position, with a widei 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla- 
tion by the various States in regard to the early 
closing of shops, the limitation of the hours of 
work for women and children in factories, etc At 
an earlier date the principle of preferential dealing 
had been publicly recognized in England by the 
‘Fair Wages lieBolution ’ pa.s.so<l by the Hou.so of 
Commons in 1891, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under all Govein- 
inent contracts. 

As initiated by the C.S.U., this piactice was 
described at first as ‘exclusive dealing,' but this 
negative term wct soon replaced by t)ie positive 
teim, ‘preferential dealing’ It was found that 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt 'to 
exclude tradesmen from public custom, for any 
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reason however jnst and valid, was liable to legal 
action as being in restraint of trade, whereas it 
was quite legitimate to otter preferential custom 
to those who were willing to adopt the standard 
regulations for their i espeotive trades. 

To give practical effect to this purpose, lists of 
tradesmen who observe the standard regulations 
(commonlv called ‘white lists’) have been circu- 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at their 
discretion. Such a list may oe published (a) by a 
Trade Union, dealing with a sin^e trade as organ- 
ized throughout the country — e.o., the Typo- 
graphical Association ; (6) by a Trades and Labour 
Council, including many trades in a particular 
locality — a g., at Leeds; (c) by a society like the 
C.S. U., primarily for its own members — e.y., a 

i oint list of tailors in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
dverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Rugby ; or (rf) by a 
C.S.U. branch, giving a list of local trades— e.o., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as the 
C.S U. IS concerned, it assumes no responsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their ooservance. 
The code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assumed that 
it is the duty botli of the Masters’ Associations 
and of the Trade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C S.U. supplies in this respect is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information mven. 

The ethical basis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
inunion at the Lambeth Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Christian opinion ought to 
‘ press upon retail jmrchasers the obligation to 
consider not only the cheapness of the goods 
supplied to them, but also the probable conditions 
of their production.’ It has also received support 
from modern economists ; e.g., W. Smart of 
Glasgow University wrote . 

‘ The producing man is, essentially, the sen ant of the con- 
suminK man, and the final direction of industry lies with the 
consumers. There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not be confused one is responsibility tor the conditions 
under which (roods are made , the other la responstbililv for 
their being nuide at all A slight awakening of the public con- 
science hae induced some to a^. If It is not possible to demand 
some raarantee that the goods we buy are made by workers 
paid decent wages and working under healthy conditions’ 
(Studies in Ecommxct, pp. 266, 268). 

Litbraturk — See Pr«/erentval Deahng, Commercial Moralitj/, 
Lut eg Taxlore, etc , papers published by the Christian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1S97-191! ; J G. Brooks, The Conturnert' 
Leoffxie, Cambridge, Mass , n d [1897] ; tVork of Natwial 
CoTiaumcrs’ League (American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1911 ; W. Smart, ^Studies in .ffeonomies, 
London, 1896. J. CARTER. 


by more or less magical means, but in majiy 
instances this is in addition to actual cohabitation.’ 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once have been 
widely spread, and pfssibly at one time in the 
history of early man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are several ; conception is 
found not to result from the wide-spread practice 
of cohabitation before puberty ; why then should 
it follow it after puberty ? Premature intei course 
tends to impair fertility. There is again a dis- 
pro^rtion of births to acts of sexual union. 
And even where the cause is known, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.’’ 

In aplte of all thia, it may be doubted whether the belief in 
virgin-birlh has ever been wide-spread In most cases where 
conception is due to a god or spirit these are env isaged in very 
material and human aspects 

Among the Sinaugolo (British New Guinea) pregnancy is 
thought to result from frequent cohabitation CJonception 
begins In the breasts (from signs of pregnancy seen m them). 
Later the child drops to the abdomen There is no Idea of an 
intra-abdominal organ 8 Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater share in procreation than the man, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for monstrosities * 

3 . Avertinsf barrenness and securing male 
children. — As the possession of some cliildien at 
least is regarded as a necessity with savage peoples 
as well as at higher levels, many devices are made 
use of to avert barrenness. 

The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits goes to a shaman, who 
gives her a kind of doll over which rites nave been performed. 
She sleeps with this under her pillow » This is a piece oI 
mimetic magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
in which the woman is jiut through a form of delivery with a 
doll at the phallic festival 8 Various practices with a doll-like 
image occur elsewhere— among the Battos, in Torres Straits 
islands, amon^ the Maoris, the Huichol Indians, the Dasutos 
and other African tribes, etc 7 Among the Rahima women are 
thought to be barren or fruitful at tne will of the clan deity 
The husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits hla 
wife to the god’s care during her pregnancy.* in the Congo 
region barrenness is supposed to he cured by entering the ndembo 
secret society, when the entrant gets a new body 9 Among the 
Awemba barren women wear two tiny horns in hope of bearing 
children, the reproach of barrenness being the worst Insult ’o 
In E. Central Africa the woman provides a black hen, which is 
tied to her back, and tliere fed as if it were a child u In Egypt 
barren women pass seven times under the stone on which the 
bodies of decapitated criminals have been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Others step over the 
body of a decapitated man 19 Bathing in or drinking the waters 
of a sacred well or spring is often resorted to tor the cure of 
barrenness in various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
becoming mothers after doing so i* In modern Muhammadan 
districts favourite places of resort are the tombs of saints, where 
prayers and an offering are made— a practice found also in 
Christian countries. Contact with fixed rocks or boulders or 
megalithic monuments it often believed to be effectual for the 
removal of barrennew— the spirit of the stone or of the dead 
burled there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the woman 


PREGNANCY.— z. Ignorance of the cause of 
conception. — Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Central Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestru spirit indi- 
vidual into the woman 

‘ They have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
born without this taking place.’ i 

Similar ideas are found among other Australian 
tribes,’ and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adioallv elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with the same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Examples of this have been found in New Guinea, 
in Melanesia, formerly among the Baganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regjions.’ Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 
1 Spencer-ailleni>, p. 880, cf. p. 160 ff ; Spencer-Oillen*, p. 
128 f. ; W. B. Spencer, Introd. to the Study <g certain Native 
Tnbee of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1912, p. 6 
9 W. E. Roth, N. Queeruland Ethnography, Brisbane, 1908, 
p. 22 : other instances cited in GB>, pt. iv., Adomt, AUu, Onn$, 
London, 1914, L 108 ff. » » 

»R. Neuhauss, DeuUoh Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iU. 26; 
W« H B. Rivers, JEAI xxxix. (1909) 178 f. ; J. Boeooe, The 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 46 f.; M Delafoese, HatU-SirUgal- 
Niger, Paris, 1912, lii. 171 


Sometimes special ceremonies occur to ensure 
that the expected child will be a boy. 


In Sabai, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nursee the 
image of a male child made by her husband’s sister. Or. to 
obtain a male child, the woman presees to her abdomen a fruit 
like the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
who has only male offspring In Japan the expectant mother 
puts on part of her husband’s dress, and, having (rone round a 
well three times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ing behind, she repeats, ‘Woman is unlucky, man is lucky.’ 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, which is a 


) Instances in E. 8. Hartland, LP i. 71 ff , Primitive Pater- 
nity, London, 1910, pauim , H. de Oharencey, Le Folklore dans 
les deux mondes, Paris, 1894, p 121 ff 

9 Fraeer, pt. iv , Adonis, AUts, Osiris, i 106, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, i. 166 ff , iv. 40 ff , Hartland, 
Pnm Paternity, 249ff ,276ff. 

»0 a Sehgmann.yA/xxxli. [1902)800. 

4 W O. Sumner, ih. xxxi. (1901) 80 

B 18 RBBW [1889], pt 1 p. 486. 

« W. O. Aston, FL xxUl [1912] 187. 

7 Examples In OB>, pt f , The Magic Art, London, 1911, 1 
70 n 

8 Rosooe, JBAZ xxxvU. [1907] 110 » FL xxi. [1910] 467 

J. H. West Sheane, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 164. 

M FL XV. (1904) 73. 

I* E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, London, 1846, ii 79. 

» D McKenxie, FL xviil [1907] 271 ; J A. MaoOulloch, The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 196 

14 A. 0. Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 389 f. 
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domeiitic god > In India a low-cIasB mother ot daughters only 
has been known to kill a neighbour's girl as a sacrinoe in order 
to procure a son 3 • 

3. Tabus during pregi^cy. — The expectant 
mother and sometimes arjfo the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected tvith food, for the father with that 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuits. 
The woman in pregnancy is generally herself 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated 
with those sexual crises which are so mysterious 
to and so much feaied by savage man. Some 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of diiect observation of ill-effects follow- 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are 
the result of mal -observation or superstition ; 
others are purely arbitrary. Only a few typical 
examples need be given here. 

Among the Australian tribes food restrictions are general lor 
the woman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing its death 8 In Murray Island birthmarks are attributed 
to the mother's eating a certain fish, tiie Juices ot which 
touched the child * With the Sinaugolo of British New Guinea, 
lest the child should be deformed, certain species of yam and 
fish are forbidden to the mother, who often tanus her own food » 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no uonian may eat 
ot a certain pigeon till past cliild-iieanng u In llalmahera the 
woman is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband's food, 
for that would cause difficult labour 7 In Assam one of the 
gennan, or tabus, is that the woman must not eat many specifled 
articles of food for fear of barm to the child » With the 
Wawanga (K Africa) the u oman must not eat meat called t,vfchl, 
if it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked If she 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when it begins to crawl, its 
hair will fall out, and sores will come on its scalp » Among the 
bageshu, white ttiere are no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which might do the child harm 
The husband must not take violent exercise or climb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a miscarriage occur d* The father 
is prohibited from eating certain foods among the Bangaia, and 
may not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per- 
formed over her by the n( 7 a«< 7 « (medicine-nian) The husband 
is said to be in a slate of libot 'Tabu is also placed on certain 
foods for the woman by the ngant/a, but not the same for all.n 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several kinds of food, 
lest the child be still born or delicate.is Among 8 African 
tribes there are several restrictions prescribed by custom, but 
no evil consequences are thought lo follow departure from 
these 18 In ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to eat 
dead nir ./ter under pain of death, and she could not be purified 
from this pollution 1* A final instance mai lie taken from the 
Indians of the Issa- Japura district, S America ' foods are much 
restricted— e g , poca flesh, lest the child’s skin be spotted, 
capybara, lest it have teeth like that animal's, etc >8 

A further tabu is seen in the very general avoid- 
ance of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife eithei during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during pait of it, especially towards the entl. 
Sometimes a definite reason is given for this — e.g., 
lest the child be deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
(imnea),** or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should be bad and the child sicken or die 
(Bangaia).^’' Such avoidances are the result of the 
belief that any time of sexual crisis is dangerous 
Examples are found m many paits of the world.*® 

1 Aston, FL xxlu. 192 f a R. 0 Tempi#, «>. x. [1899) 392 

8 Many examples In Spencer-ailleni>, p. 614. 

4A E Hunt, J.<47 xxvili [1899)11. 

5 0. O. Seligniann, tb xxxil 801 

6 A C Haddon, tb. xix 809 

7 J G. F Biedel, ZE xvii (1886) 79. 

8 T 0 Hodson, JAI xxxvl 97 , cf, ERE ill 31 for Burmese 
instances 

>K B Dundas, ./BA/ xliii [1918)88 

10 J. Boscoe, tb. xxxix. 184. 

11 J H Weeks, tb pp 444, 4M. 

18 Boscoe, JA/xxxii 29. 

18 J. Macdonald, tb xix 267 

H Shdyait l&.ihdya$t, ii. 106 {SEE v. [1880] 272). 

15 T W. Whlffen, FL xxlv [1918] 46. 

1 ® Seligmanm JAJ xxxil. SOI. 

17 Weeks, JRAI xl. [1910] 867. 

18 Kagoro (A. J. N Tremearne, JRAI xlil [IW*] 1?8) , Wa- 
Giryaina(W E. H. Barrett, tb xli. [1911] 22); tribes of British 
C. Africa (H.S Stannus, tb. xl 810), Ba-7aka(E Tordayand 
T A Joyce, JAI xxxvl, 61), liOwer Congo tribes (Weeks, 
JRAI xl 867 : the mother would have no milk and the child 
would die), Maoris (E Tregear, JAJ xix. 108): Ooroados, 
Ooropos, Puri (J. B von Splx and C. F. P. von Maraus, TraveU 
m Brazil, Eng tr , London, 1824, p 247) 


In British Central Africa a man ■will not commit 
adultery during the pregnancy of his wife because 
he would be accused of it if she died * 

In connexion with this subject of tabus certain Hindu rules 
are worthy of notice The pregnant woman must be gi\ en fooil 
before the householder and even before guests . 8 way must lie 
made for her , 8 rio toll is taken from her at a ferrv , t she is not 
fined for committing a nuisance ,5 a Br&hinaii must not eat in 
her house ’,8 the crime of killing her is equal to that of killing a 
Brahman 7 

Other tabus nie of a precautionary nature, 
though the link betw'een them and the unboin 
child or the process of birth i.s of a magical kind. 

One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
b\ the woman or sometimes also by her husband The reason 
of tins was that delivery would be difficult — the woman being 
thus herself apt to be tied up, or the child constricted This 
is akin to the custom of unlocking all locks in the house at 
child birth, lest the womb should be locked up, or to the 
German superstition that a pregnant woman should not creep 
through a hedge 8 Bo, too, Ainu men should not spin or twist 
ropes when their wives are pregnant, lest the child's intestines 
should be entangled, and Roman w omen praj ing to Luoma w ere 
to loosen their hair, so that she might loosen then wombs 10 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crossed, nor should her husband do so, nor am one sitting mar 
her , nor should they sit w ith clasped hands Lucina sat by 
tlie house with legs crossed and hands clasped at the birth of 
Hercules, hence nis mother travailed witli him seien days.” 
Ill Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on the 
top rung of the house ladder, lest she have difficult labour , and 
among the Torajas standing or loitering on the ladder is for- 
bidden to every one for the same reason ‘8 In India an ecli™c 
IS thought to have its dangers for the expectant mother No 
work must be done— e g , locking or unlocking a door— lost the 
child be deformed, nor any sewing or cutting, lest it have holes 
in Its flesh or a hars-Iin *>* An ancient Parsi regulation was that 
no toothpick should have the bark left on it This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
to harm ^ In India no one should step over a fallen broom, lest 
he cause suffering to a pregnant woman 15 The wonmii herself 
in the W Indies shoulci not step over a rod or small branch, 
and in Fife folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the child 
to suffer from hare-lip 

In .‘tome instances charm.s aie 'worn to prevent 
any mischief which mi^ht happen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy delivoiy 

Among the Rangalas in the later weeks of pregnancy pig- 
ments are painted oy a medicine-man on the w'oinan’s breast, 
alHlomen, shoulders, etc , and she wears charms to cause easy 
delivery.17 After her marriage a Nandi woman collects pieces 
of their dress from unmarried girls in the neiglibourhooa and 
wears them as a charm to ensure pregnancy taking its normal 
course After birth they are returned and a feast takes place 1 * 
With the Awemba the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetish-medicine inside to ai ert dangers of pregnant s 
and cause easy delivery. They are made by the medicine man i® 
Muhammadan women m the Panjib wear charms or a cowry on 
the navel. Thej are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
them 80 gee also Charms and Amulkts, and for other instances 
A. E. Crawiej , The Mytttc Rose, London, 1902, p 9 

Preraant women being in a state which renders 
them liable to the attars of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
80 often worn probably form one of such precau- 
tions. 

I Stannus, J/fAJ xl. 806 (Yao) 

8 Institutes of FifiiM, IxvJl 39 (SEE vii [1900] 216) 

9 Baudhdyana.ii in. 6 90{SBEx\v [1882) 24^ 

4 Institutes of Wnw*, v 132 {SBE vii 86) , cf. Laxes of Manv, 
viii 407 (SBE XXV [1886) 326). 

5 Late# of Manu, ix 288 (SBE xxv. 288). 

8 Apastamba, I v 19 (SBE \\ 69) 

7 Institutes of Fsfpu, xxxvl 1 (SBE vii. 188). 

8 Many instances from the K. Indian and Malaysian region, 
from lApIandjand among European peasantry, wiU be found in 
GB», pt li , Tat)oo and the Penis of the Soxd, London, 1911, 
p 294 Gf art Knots 

8 See Looks and Kits, f 3 ; GB 8 ,jpt 11 , Taboo and the Perils 
of the Soul, pp. 294-296, 297 , J. Grimm, Teutonia Mythology, 
tr J 8 StallyDrass, Ijondon, 1882-88, p 1812, no 869 . C Hose 
and W. MoDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, 
ii. 168 

i» Antkropos, v. [1910] 768 ; Ovid, Fasti, Ul 827. 

II QB*, pt ii , Taboo and the Perile qf the Soul, pp 296, 298 , 
Pny, /ZifxxvilL 69 ; Ovid, Met. ix. 2M. 

OB*, pt. i , The Magxe Art, 1 114. 

i» W. Crooke, PR 1 22; H A Rose, JAI xxx\ [1006] 277 f. 

1* Sad Dar, xvil (SBE xxlv [1886] 278). 

• MFL xlil [19021288 * 8 / 6 . 

M Weeks, JRAI xxxix. 100 

w O. W. Hobley, JAI xxxlU [1908] 846 , 

i«J H. West Sheane.yjf A /xxxvl 164 

»H. A Bose, JRAI xxxv 279 
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Among the Sinhalese the woman is protected from devils bj 
tnantras for charming each day’s first food and drink i Among 
the people of Nias spirits of murdered infants cause miscarriage 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, which is connected 
with a second by a chain of palm-leaves, while before the latter 
a small banana-tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first idol, 
run along the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, mistaking 
It for the woman * With the ancient Parsis fire was maintained 
In the woman’s house, the reason being that such a lire pro- 
tected Zoroaster’s mother when attacked by demons > Among 
the Nagas, pi egnant women heing exposed to atbaok from evS 
spirits, the river spirit and also the Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery ■* Protection of the woman against jinn is 
effected in Tleinsen by keepmg a black fowl in the bouse from 
tile seventh month onwards After delivery it is let loose in the 
Jews’ (juarter, carrying the jtnn with it 8 Among some of the 
Veddaa the aid of tne yakua (spirits) is Invoked, and a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed * Prayer is 
also made by the woman’s father for her safety. Fora Bavenda 
goddess of pregnant women cf ERE ii 8Wh ' 

Sometimes the megnancy rites are of a more 
elaborate nature than those whicli have just been 
(lesciiticd. 

In Java m the seventh month husband and wife go to a nvor 
or well lianana-leavi's are fastened round the upper part of 
the woman’s body Through an opening in front of these the 
husband drops a weaver’s stiuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending that it is a child An egg, emblem of the afterbirth, 
is then passed through, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in imitation of cutting the navel string The purpose of 
this ceremony is to facilitate delivery f 

Most elaliorate of all are the rites followed in 
India, of which, a.s practised by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, a detailed description lias been ijiveu 
by H. A. Kose.8 


hunt again.i In the Panj&b it is held that a enake becomes 
blind if the shadow of a pregnant woman falls on it Parsi 
texts say tliat, if a dead pregnant woman u carried by two 
men, both must be cleansed by the barfshnUm rite s 

5. Determination of ^ex, etc. — Many methods 
are adopted to discover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

If a Kagoro woman is in doubt os to her condition, she goes to 
a medioine-man, who, after washing his eyes vnth a magic drug, 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen * In 
Ranks’ Island divination consists in pinching a leaf cup full of 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be bom , if not, a 
girl * Sex is determined among the Veddas by the position of 
Htriivs of bast as they fall on tlie woman’s head in the dance 
already referred to If they fall over the face, a girl will be 
Iwra ; if on the occiput, a boy •> In Japan, if some one calls a 
pregnant woman who is walking southwards and she looks back 
from the left, the child is a boy , if from the right, a girl. 
Another method of determining sex is to add together the years 
of the father’s and mother’s ages and divide by nine , if the 
remainder is odd, a girl will be born ? Among Muhammadans 
in the- Panjab it is thought that, if the woman’s milk before 
birth is thin, she will have a boy . if, when it is put in a shell and 
fire IS applied, it dries up, she will have a girl.8 According to 
the Saadharma Puvdnrrka (xviii 34 f [SBE xxl (1884) 844]), a 
preacher of the law (Riidiihist) can discern if a woman is preg- 
nant of a dead child or if she will have a healthy child He 
discerns by the odour whether the child will be a boy or a girl 

Litkratvrb. — Besides the works cited, see H Ploss and M. 
Bartels, Dos Ifetfis, Leipzig, 1906 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

PREMONITION.—See Pre,sentimen'1'. 
PRESBYTER, —See Mini.stry. 


These ntes vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 3rd, 6th, or 7th month or m oil three, or in the 8th or 
9th month There m an interchange of presents between the 
woman and her motlier Offerings arc mode to the spirits 
The woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes — not worn 
before the performance of the rites The kinsfolk assemble, and 
gifts of food or fruit are placed m her lap She and her husband 
adore the gods The Muhammadan ntes are analogous to 
these, but without the worship of the gods 

The Khatris, a Parijab tnbe, perform funeral rites for the 
father 111 the fith month, while the parents are remarned after 
the birth » Tins goes back to the belief found in the Lawt of 
Manii that, after conception by the woman, her husband 
becomes an ombrj o and is reborn from her I® He dies when his 
son 18 quickened , hence the funeral ntes 

4. Power of thepregnant woman.— The condition 
of the pregnant woman is often thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitfulness. 

Corn ground by her is used to fertilize the growing crops 
among the Zulus n She eats of the food at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a rice-barn is built, in order to 
increase tlie fruitfulness of the rlce.H In the Nicobar Islands 
gardens are made more fertile by her presence in them or by 
her planting fruit there i* Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
savages and survive m European folklore Probably for similar 
reasons pregnant cows were sacrificed at the Roman Fordtculia 
to the earth * pregnant with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the ParUia 

It may be noted here that in Lancashire gypsy belief a preg- 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands. 

On the other hand, pregnant women being more 
or less m a tabu state, ^ their influence on the crops 
mav be dangerous, as examples from New Guinea 
ana elsewhere show, 

In British Oulana, again, if a pregnant woman cats of game 
onught by hunting dogs, it is thought that they will nerer 


1 W L. Hildburgh, JRAI xxxvlil. (1908] 188. 

* F Kramer, Tudnehr. vocr IndUeh* Taalr, Landr, en Voikm- 
kunde, xxxui (1890) 480 

* Shdyaat lA-«hdyatt, x 4 (8BS v, 816V 
4 T O Hodson, FL xxl 810. 

OE I)outt6, Magie et religion dam tA/nque du Nord. 
Algier^ 1008, p 464 

8 0. G. and B Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, lOll. 
pp,247f., 260. ^ 

7 0 Poensen, cited in OB*, pt 1., The Magic Art, 1 72 
^JAI XXXV 271 ff , 1170 ff » FL xiii 2^9 

10 Laws Of Manu, ix I3 (SBE xxv. 829) ; of First-borii. | « 

D Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 190^ p, 291. 

18 OB», pt i , The Magic Art, i. 140. 

i* Inter. AE y. [1892] 198; Census ql India, 1901, Oaloutta. 
1903, ill. 206. 

14 Ovid, Fasti, tv. 629 ; at. Earth, 1 6. Similar sacrifices also 
occur in Greece (W. Dittenberger, l^llogt inaonptionum 
earum*, Leipdg, 1898, no. 616). 

>8F/,xxiv 326. 

la Instances in A. & Crawley, The Mystic Rose, pp. 9, 64. 

17 OB», pt [,Ths Magic Art, i. 141. 


PRESBYTERIANISM.— The name ‘Preshy- 
tenanism’ may bo ajiplied in a general sense to 
that theory of the Church which aims at realizing 
its visible unity through government liy jiiesbyters, 
clencal and lay, such presbyters being set apait 
by their peers with popular consent, being all of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
ecclesiastical administration into Church courts, 
which rise one above another in an abcending 
scale, from t!ie congregational to the national. In 
a sense more particular ‘ Presbvtenanism ’ is useil 
to denote the concrete effort after the realization 
of that idea which, originating m the work of 
John Calvin, was elaborated W those who followed 
him into a definite foim of Cfhurch organization, 

I with a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
ritual, and which in one form or another counts 
perhaps 100,000,000 adherents to-day Presby- 
j terianism seeks to avoid, on the one hand, the 
absolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from without and above, and, on the 
other, their absolute independence of all restraint. 
Of the three great types of Church government it 
18 therefore the middle one, between Congregation- 
alism and Episcopacy. 

I. Emergence of the Calvinist Presby- 
terian SYSTEM. — i. The NT basis.— Seriou.s 
Presbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
the crude ‘jure di vino ’ defence of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church government 
expressly sanctioned by the Word of God and the 
institution of Christ. During the first phase of 
the famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
for their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
disapproval of that of ttieir opponents, as against 
the Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
episcopate ; but in the later stages of the conflict 
the two sides reversed their rMes. The contro- 
versy died down about A.D. 1700 after the battle 
over the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
only revived under the stimulus of modem liistori- 


» E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians gf Ouiana, London. 
1888, p. 238. ’ 

8 PR ii. 148. 8 Shdyast Id-shdyast, ii 6 (SBE v. 247). 

4 A. J. N. Tremeame, y/IA/ xllL 172 
8 W H. B. Rivers, FL xxi. 46 f. • SeUgnuinn, p. 250. 

7 Aston, FL xxiil. 198. 8 Rose, JAt xxxv. 281. 
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cal soholsurship, with new methods, and under a 
new form. It is now realized by impartial critics 
that no one form of Church government is to be 
definitely discerned in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Calvin, ’therefore, and others of 
his day believed themselves the restorers of primi- 
tive Christianity, freed from the errors and corrup- 
tions of Romanism, modem scholarslup cannot 
absolutely subscribe this opinion. Even if the 
Reformers had possessed the necessary critical 
insight to construct a clear picture of the NT 
Church, they must have found it impossible to 
reproduce with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success- 
ive contact with the CreBco-Roman and barbarian 
worlds ; conversely, such a reproduction of primi- 
tive institutions would be a poor guarantee for 
their success in modem times. A living organism 
is necessarily subject to change, and the attempt 
to ignore a millennium of ecclesiastical history 
could not but fail. So far, then, as the advocate 
of Presbyterianism makes use of the NT to-day, he 
must claim to reproduce the spirit and intention 
of the primitive Church, and not its mechanism ; 
he will draw his main arguments rather from con- 
siderations of exiiediency He will show how 
Presbytenaniam nas prove<l itself paiticularly 
suitetl to the genius of its adherents ; how it has 
played a prominent part in the political develop- 
ment of those peoples who have worked out 
systems of representative government ; how it has 
produced a unique and admittedly woithy type of 
character; and, if these and other possible con- 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, he 
may reply to this criticism that Uhurch govern- 
ment can oe, as an actual fact, traced in all ages — 
the NT age included— to motives of expediency, 
and that one of the fatal eirors which have helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva- 
tion of government into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions prevalent m the early 
Church are inconsistent with th^iossible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy as we 
under? ^and tliem, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT ; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given use to endless 
controversy, cannot be passed over. Whether we 
aigue with Jerome that bishop and piosbyter were 
oiiginally identical, and hold with Lighbfoot that 
the episcopate was developed from the presbyter- 
ate by elevation ; whether we contend, with 
Harnack, that the olBces were distinct from the 
beginning; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that was the official name, 

while iirlcKorot described the function, the problem 
remains the same, viz How did the bishop come 
to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely inferior position? The most 
feasible explanation yet suggested seems to be 
that which is founded upon the bi-shop’s connexion 
with the Eucharist, a connexion indicated by 
practically all the sub-apostolic literature. 

3. Sub-apostolic development. — While thed74jri7 
still existea, the official in charge of the celebra- 
tion would enjoy a distinctive jilace, not only in 
the Church itself, but in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the i.yi.vrf fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Eucharist gamed prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal devmopment seems 
to lie here ; and, once the bishop had definitely 
asserted his special position among the officials of 
the Church, circumstances favoured his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation- 
alism were in deadly conflict about the close of the 
Ist cent, ; Jewish Christianity was rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and all the conditions were in lavoui 
of the Gentile and his function being 


recognized as against the Jewish irpeapinepot and 
his function. The Didache, is the most valuable 
document for this transition period ; and in 
Ignatius we first find the tlireefold innustry, witli 
the supremacy of the bishop, clearly set forth as 
the divinely-appointed form of Church govern- 
meut.* It is aifficult, at this time of day, to 
accept Ignatius’s own view that he received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the brief interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome shows 
that his theory cannot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote ; but his martyrdom 
‘ barbed and fledged ’ his teaching, and gave undue 
weight to his ecclesiastical expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times immediately follow- 
ing by heresy within and hostility without, and 
the concentration of power in as few hands as 
possible proved of great value The foi iiiing of a 
creed, and of a collection of Holy S(iii)tmes upon 
which to base it, was logically followed by the 
need of an authoritative interpi etation toi Ixjth. 
The bishop, already prominent, natuially if not 
logically became the authoritative mouthpiece of 
the Church in matters of the faith ; and apostolic 
succession followed in due course, Iienams, « 7 , 
dehnitely connects the theory of the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine ; and the bishop thus 
emerges from the comparative obscurity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of tlie faith equal 
to that which he had previously enjoyed in matteis 
of administration, Cyprian’s jKisition introduces 
a new factor. By his time cieed and canon had 
attained a position of greater ceitainty, and the 
sacerdotalism of the Churcli under OT anti also 
pagan influences had been intensilied, so that 
apostolic succession is now a guartintee not so 
much of sound doctrine as of the validity of the 
prie.sthood. The evolution of territorial from con- 
gregational episcopacy was completed by the 
gradual assimilation of the ecclesiastical system to 
the imperial. The fall of the Empire, the trans- 
ference of barbarian respect from it to the Church, 
the conversion and absoi ption into the Church of 
the northern peojiles, all assisted in the process of 
closer organization ; and so by degrees grew up 
the great meduvval hieraichy— the feudal system 
being theoretically crowned by the twin sumnuts of 
a papacy supieme in spintual attairs and an emjiire 
Bupiome in temporal 

3. Mediaevalism. — Superficially consideietl, the 
whole history and tendency of inedi!cvali''in might 
seem designm to bury evei deeper the \pi^ idea of 
any but monarchical Cliurch goveinuKiit . and the 
Kefoimation systems might seem so sudden and 
complete a contrast to previous developments as to 
justify Calvin’s theoiy of aiever-iuni to i>inmtive 
Chiistianity by the ignoring of medncvalism But 
nothing ever makes its apjM'aram e m lustoiy 
without preparation ; and, wlnle we cannot elimin- 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by explaining 
their systems out of any 01 all of thou antecedents, 
we may discern certain mediawal tendencies which 
led up to their work. Piesbyteiians may hiul the 
beginnings of their histoiy either in the NT or in 
the book of Exodus, if they will ; but the mediicval 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although the practical needs and problems of 
medievalism served to exalt the eccleMastical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletic interests of 
tjie Church to the organizing and saceulotal tend- 
encies, yet the homiletic, intellectual, and indi- 
vidual element never completely perished Prac- 
tical exigencies <night favour the ci cation and 
maintenance of a rigid monarchical system, which 
depiived the individual of all political or inteltec- 
1 This epitoopaoy was congregational, not diocesan. 
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tual scope ; but the mastery of the system was 
never wholly undisputed, ana the essential Christ- 
ian truth of the worth of the individual before 
God never fell completely out of sight. Through- 
out the growth of eoclesiasticism we can discern 
a continuous piocess of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Montan- 
ism (q.v.), was suppressed, but, in its essence, 
defied extinction. Athanasius was faced by Anus, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Bernard by Abelard, 
Aquinas by Scotus ; the slavery of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monasticism 
{q.v.) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism to the tyranny of the institution. 
The impulse which, in the succes-sive forms of 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donatism {qq.v.), 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per- 
sisted in the form of monasticism, and established 
an imbroakable hold upon Western Christendom. 
From the beginning of monastic history the con- 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
monks ; ana, while the episcopate succeeded in 
forcing the monks into the priesthood, monasticism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and emancipating the orders from episcopal 
control. The opposition between the secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout medimval- 
isin ; and the monastic side of the opposition repre- 
sents the preparation for the Reformed Churches. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
bishop, the monks obey^ a presbyter-abbot. 
Their vow of poverty gave expression to the truth 
tliat a man is of value apait from his property, 
their vow of celibacy destroyed tlie feudal fetish 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-will obedience to a superior in whose 
election they had a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre- 
sponsible cog acciaentally placed in a machine for 
one into which he entered voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
run to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,’ ^ yet there was ‘ a deeper purpose which 
could not be defeated, — the accomplishment of 
individual personality.’ * It is in this presbyterial, 
as we might call it, conception of Christian organ- 
ization that we discern the germ of the Reforma- 
tion. Moreover, whereas the secular clergy and 
the episcopate had all along represented sacramen- 
tarianism in worship and rigid solidarity in govern- 
ment, the monastic system, on the whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the popular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
were often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their services were often most highly ritual- 
istic ; on the other hand, the Church was demo- 
cratic enough to make it as possible for the most 
obscure Churchman to ascend to the papal throne 
as it IS for any citizen of the Unit^ States to 
become Fiesident; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, m 
essence, the difference which afterwards became 
open in the Refoimation between Catholic and 
Frotestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monasticism ; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set qn 
foot the process of disruption. 

4. Decline of papacy and the Reformation. — 
The decisive factor in the final Reparation of th3 
16th cent, was the weakening of the papacy, which 
' > citriitian In»ttttUion$, Edinburgh, 1888, p. 178. 
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was the only power capable of holding together 
the opposed sides of ecclesiastical life. The fate 
of Boniface VIII. marked# an era in the decline of 
the papal monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the growth of European nationalities ; tne Baby- 
lonish captivity of the Avignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. Early 
in the 14th cent. William of Occam and Marsiglio 
of Padua outfaced the pope in the interest of Louis 
of Bavaria. Marsiglio’s fully-developed demo- 
cratic idea of Churdi and State is a sign of the 
times; the fact that the Fraticelli were deeply 
involved in the anti-papal revolt is another ; and 
the whole incident has been well named the Minia- 
ture Reformation. The work of Wyclif in England 
is a manifestation of the same spirit, which, pass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and .John Hus, re- 
mained active there far into the 15th century. 
These various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform — they at- 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the growing distrust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schism contri- 
buted in no small measure ; and the conciliar 
movement, while it represents in essence the 
struggle between the aristocratic episcopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic papal 
form, helped to pave the way for demociacy by 
asserting the resiionsibility of rulers to those whom 
they affected to rule. With the close of the 
Council of Basel in 1447 the papacy secured an 
illusory victory over its foes, but not even the 
splendour of the Renaissance period could blind the 
eyes of seiious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of tlie Curia. The rise of European 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun- 
powder, revolutionary discoveries Imtli geographi- 
cal and scientihc,contributed tothegeneial feiment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the Church 
on the existing basis, but others were driven by 
the monstrous indifference of the Curia towards its 
own corruption to consider the evil as inherent in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radical 
reformation. In particular, the New Learning, 
by exposing the hollowness of many ecclesiastical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in transuh- 
stantiation ana sacramentarianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Europe in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Churcti, and 
to set free the monastic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of I.uther, ZwingU, and Calvin, the crisis 
came — divergence matured into division — and 
monasticism achieved its independence in the Re- 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical necessity, that the lands which 
remained in the Roman obedience were precisely 
those which had been fully Christianizea in pre- 
monastic days, whereas thelands in which monkish 
missionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish type, 
had laboured went over to the Reformation 
Bide. 

From one point of view, the Reformation repre- 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces ; but the pieces into which the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness^ each to some 
previous tendency within medisevalism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Reformation is the substi- 
tution of spiritual unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mechanical unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic cpnstitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, e.g., was the 
worK of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine orranization. Lutheranism re- 
minds us forcibly of the Augustinian order ; and 
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tho Presbyterian type of constitution under Calvin 
and his followers calls to memory tlie organization 
of the great monastic orders of later meuifievahsin, 
wheiein many houses were affiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel between 
niedin'val tendencies and Reformation facts could 
be worked out in mu<-h detail. It will suffice, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like othei 
ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon 
suddenly entering about 1560 on a career totally 
unprepared foi, but was the emergence into free- 
dom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute 
Chiist for the pope as the head of the Church, and 
spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the exjdanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
tho antidote to much of the alaim wliich they 
cause m unreflecting minds. 

5. The question of government.— When we con- 
sider the great importance which ^ and by came 
to be attached to tne question of Cfhuioh govern- 
ment— so that the form of organization Mopted 
by Presbyterianism became, in time, its chief 
difterentia fiom the rest of Protestantism, and 
‘jure Divino’ arguments went liand in hand with 
armed force to resist any encroachment upon its 
rights — it is curious to reflect that, in the early 
days of Protestantism, the question of government 
uas a secondary consideration The Reformers, 
following the monastic lend, weie more concerned 
with teaching than with administration ; and, pro- 
vided they got nd of the papal headship and could 
seciiie the safety of great truths like that of justi- 
fication l»y faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization. The salvation of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point ; other matters vveie 
subsidiary. Being in revolt agaimst over-organiza- 
tion and all the loss of individual Christian liberty 
which that implied, Luther, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecclesiasticisni. 

Ecclesiastical organization M'as perhaps the 
least important activity of Martin Luther and the 
Lutheran Church In common with the Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the parity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, did not harden this into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countrieB, 
where kings and bishops co-operated in the work 
of reformation, the episcopate was retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi- 
palities the^M.? episcopate was delegated to the civil 
power, which in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence of civil government and pati on- 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza- 
tion which has become a feature of Presbyterian- 
ism. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
liave recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shown to be of real use, has re- 
mained typical ; the small ciop of Lutheran Free 
Chinches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec- 
tions to the union of Lutheran and Ilefoimed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
wliether government was an essential featuie of 
the Churai at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by ciicura- 
stances fiom any such mdifference to the form of 
Church government ; for, whether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms where | 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan impossible, and where the opposi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
rejmdiation of episcopacy. As has now been' 
shown, the retention 01 episcopacy in some Refor- 
mation lands and its rejection in others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 
towards the Refoimation 
II. Subsequent DEVELOPMENT.— Doctrine. 
— In tho dog^tnatic sphere two great doctrines 
mark oft' the Calvinist systeiii from all others. 

(a) The first of these is the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of God, winch is the keynote 
of all the other Calvinist developments. This 
carried with it the doctiines of election and pie- 
destination {qq.v.), which, in their rigid Supia- 
lapsaiian form, denied man any participation wiiat- 
evei in the woik of saving himself, and, in their 
mihler Infralapsanaii form, left him only a very 
minor part to play in it This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to tue nioie lenient spirits of to-day, is 
not to he dismissed oil-hand as if it weie a meie 
negation of man’s fiee will. The ‘ mere goou 
pleasure’ aspect of tlio doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin jiromulgated 
it the agony of a dying age and the Inrth-pangs of 
a new might well seem to renew the ( ircumstanees 
undei winch Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew the conviction that God w as 
all an(f man was nothing ; to depend absolutely 
on the sovereign will 01 God for salvation was 
better than to depend upon the arbitrary will of a 
corrupt decaying papacy and an ignorant, evil- 
living priesthood ; the folly of too much freedom 
was demonstrated by the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other iiresponsible sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universalism and the predestined 
release of certain elected men fiom the conse- 
quences of a totally depraved and enslaved human 
w'lll. Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
I much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
I freedom as the joyous proclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe where the soiereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to lecognize 
necessity and order in tho world of God’s creation 
— to see temporal things, in Spinoza’s iiiunoital 
phrase, ‘ sub specie eteruitatis ’ This teaching 
luns throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; and, 
though the settling down of modern civilization 
has induced in many quaiters a revival of the 
softer Semi- Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
official belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(h) The other doctrinal diflerentia of Calvin- 
ism IS found in connexion with the sacraments. It 
differs fiom Lutheranism m legard to baptismal 
regeneration and theoidinary necessity of baptism ; 
but the chief dillerence is in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. Tiie Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation fell into disfavour as vitally connected 
with the ideas of piiesthood and organization 
against which Protestantism was an avowed revolt ; 
and the Lutheran idea of consubstantiation, w ith 
its insistence upon the corpoieal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, seemed to nioie radical Reformeis 
to differ so little from tho Catholic notion as to be 
an insufficient guarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical priesthood using nnscrupuloubly a 
magical key by whicli they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
hand, Zwingh and his following, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the saci ament to 
a meie memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the dillerence 
betw'een Luther and Zwingli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Calvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position between these extremes it 
, substitutes for the corporeal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, though quite real, presence; for the 
magical opus operatum of Roman Catholicism it 
' sutetitutes an iteration of the Holy Spirit where- 
by the believing communicant really feeds upon 
I dnrist; it professes to find in the real presence 
I a mystery too profound to be explained by 
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the simple mechanical theory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to be explained away by the e<jually 
simple denial of Zwingli ; and, A\hi1e the mediating 
position of the Calvinist theory has brought it under 
the suspicion of being an tlpi^{.K6¥ cunningly devised 
in the interest of ecclesiastical and political union 
among tlie Reformers — the work of a Presbyterian 
politician rather than a philosophic theologian — so 
far as is known, no scrap of evidence exists to show 
that Calvin had any such deliberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of Iiis theo- 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrament which would retain the 
real presence of Christ without degrading it into 
the mechanical production of a priest with a 
formula. If it has served to hold together a great 
mass of Protestant opinion upon a saoject so vital, 
that is not so niucn the result of any dehnite 
political desira as a tribute to its innate reasonable- 
ness and moderation. It remains yet a feature of 
confessional Presbytorianisiii. 

ii. Polity.— The most characteristic aspect of 
Presbyterianism, however, is its evolution as an 
ecclesiastical polity. It is a natural inference from 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the 
sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their malcer, and the status of the clergy as 
a special caste wielding the powers of spiritnsd life 
and death was thereby destroyed The ecclesias- 
tical organization was looked at no longer from 
above but from below ; the call of the people and 
the approval of his peers replaced ejiiscopaf conse- 
cration in the making of a minister; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Chuich, 
and the res|)onsihility of officials to the general 
body became a recognized feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. Thus, behind all the formal shapes 
assumed by Reformed Church constitutions, an 
easentially democratic spirit is discerned. All was, 
at first, experimental ; definite and rigid systems 
were evolved only by degrees. A ‘jure humano’ 
episcopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Pi-esbyterianism, ap- 
roved, before his death, the rointroduction of 
ishops for certain specified purposes and on a basis 
of responsibih^. But the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, and, before long, the 
dangers involved in tiie preseivation of even its 
outward form rendered a dehmtely I’resbyterian 
theory and system inevitable Circumstances 
forced upon Melville and others a greater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been mund necessary 
by Calvin and Knox ; and the conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com- 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effusion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for which they have suffered 
and fought, as other men for their faith. 

The starting-point of any inquiry into the nature 
and history of Piesbytenan Church government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s Jnstittites and especi- 
ally in bk iv., which deals with the doctrine of 
the Church. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are necessary as external helps to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
ublio worship expound God’s Word. A careful 
istinction is drawn between the invisible Churchr 
— known only to God — and the visible Church which 
is discerned ‘ wherever we see the Word of God 
sincerely preached and heard, wherever we see the** 
sacraments administered according to the institn- 
tioiTof Christ ’ (bk. iv, ch. i. § 9). This very simple 
itlea of the marks of the true Church renders the 


independence of many various bodies consistent 
with the essential requisite of true spiritual unity ; 
! taken in connexion with* the idea of an invisible 
Church known only to pod, it renders secession, 
except for the weightiest reasons, wicked and 
frivolous. Calvin will not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi- 
ating the Roman communion. ‘ We behoved to 
withdraw from them in order to draw near to 
Christ’ (bk, iv. ch. ii. §6).* 

In the Church God uses men for the useful and 
honourable office of the ministry, and in Holy 
Scripture, the touchstone of all his ideas, Calvin 
finds only two permanent orders of ministry — the 
pastor and the teacher— though temporary offices, 
such as those of apostle, propliet, and evangelist, 
existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
occasion. Of the permanent officers the pastor 
roughly resembles taie apostle, whose function he 
localizes. ‘ What the apostles did for the whole 
world, eve^ pastor should do for the flock over 
which he is appointed ’ (bk. iv. cb, lii. §6) His 
office entitles him to preaich, to otlniiiiister the 
sacraments, to exercise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to be done for a special church to which he 
should be restricted, Congregationalisin is avoided 
by the (qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
authority when the public good demands it. The 
idea of ministerial parity, which later became a 
1 igidly defined principle or the Piesbytenan system, 
comes out in the contention that, in Scripture, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeaolo terms for the same ecclesiastical office. 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcopacy in so far as bishops 
might be useful and expedient ; but his doctrine 
of the Chuich leaves them no essential place m it. 
Historically he regards the ancient bishop as a 
mere chairman of presbyters ; and, with him, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which raised no contro- 
versy in Jerome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polity. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is lestricted to a purely 
educational function. Among the offices men- 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent — government and the care of the poor ; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is siiown by the admission of the 
laity to a share in these Elders assist in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes accoiding as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgiving The per- 
manent officials of the Church therefore are; 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The essen- 
tials for the making of a minister are . the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to liis 
office. Calvin almost goes out of his Avay to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, but 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Church we have in essence many of the features 
of present-day Presbyterianism— «.y., the equality 

1 It U not nirprisinr that, in time, CathoUdBin came to 
regard Clalvinism as the arch-enemy The Oalvmlats, e g , 
were excluded from the Peace of Augsburg (1665), and were 
only recogmxed in the Peace of Westphalia as late as 1648. 
How far the feeling had become mutual may be gathered from 
the fact that, as late as 1647, the stately and balanced West- 
minster Oonfession cannot refrain from abuse of the pope 
(XXV 6). 
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of ministers, their election by the people, the share 
of the laity m Church government, and so on. 
Bat so far nothing uniq^ue is present, except per- 
haps the unusualfy vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Calvin’s 
system, however, appears on consideration of his 
theory concerning the relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power : (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, though she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture ; (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, but she has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere- 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences; thus he frees men from the Roman 
type of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reduces the spirit of Church government to the 
oUservance of mutual chanty and edification ; (3) 
—and here the most distinctive featnie of Calvin- 
ism IS reached — he insists upon retaining for the 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
administrative and disciplinary power of the 
Churcli to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted to mark oil for the 
Churcli a sphere of spiritual jurisdiction distinct 
from the civil ; and on the aeterniination of his 
followers to define and preserve this sphere, irre- 
spective of all difficulties, hangs much of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of Presbyterianism in 
later years. Spiritual government, in Ins view, 
was as necessary to the Cnurch as civil government 
to the State ; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful rather than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrendei, 
voluntaiily or compulsoiily, the power of the keys ; 
slio claimed no right to inflict civil punishment, 
but only to admonish and, if necessary, to excom- 
municato, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in otlcruleis— a purpose in which the civil piocedure 
frequently failed. This useful power of ecclesi- 
astital discipline for spiritual evil-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory ‘ of elders which is in 
the Church an hat a council is in a city ’ ; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of the 
Roman Church lay not in the claiming of this 
power, but in the abuse of it for unwoithy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irresponsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere with or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil pow'or. He calls the magistrates 
‘ ambassadors of God,’ ‘ vicegerents of God,’ and 
says that God considers then office an honourable 
one ; and, while he indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic mivei nment tempered by democratic 
consent, he holds that it is the duty of all Clnistian 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have dominion 
over them The only circumstances undei which 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands of rulers clash with the com- 
mands of God Conversely, it is the duty of 
ruleis to preserve public peace and happines.s, and 
then first care must be for religion and morals. 
Their co-operation is due to the Church in tins 
regard, 

' provided thU is done to preserve, not to distiurb, the order of 
the Church, to establish, not to destroy, discipline. For, seeing 
the Church has not, and ought not to wish to have, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of civil coercion), it is the part of pious 
kings and princes to maintain religion by laws, edicts, and 
sentences ' (bk. iv. oh xi $ 10). 

While thus fully recomizing the civil jurisdiction, 
Calvin holds that it should not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless by direct invitation or neces- 
sity ; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping spiritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he stanas alone among the 


Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. X. are of only secoiidarj'^ imiKntance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
characteristic of Presbyterianism consists m his 
detei mination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Churth 
government; but he lacked a held in which to 
test them, until, overwhelmed by the ‘ formidable 
obtestation’ of Guillaume Fare!, he consented to 
settle in Geneva. In that city there had long lieen 
an unstable equilibrium of three forces— the vice- 
dominuR of the liouse of Savoy, the bishop, who was 
often a member of the same house, and the jieople ; 
and, when Calvin arrived in the city m 1536, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in winch independence and the new faith hatl 
played an equal part. Rut a stal<‘ of confusion 
had supervened ; and Farel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the city was capable of reducing 
tlie chaos to order. Accordingly, he peisuadeu 
Calvin to relinquish his project of further study 
for tlie work of organization The system of 
Chnreh government introduced was natuially 
Presbyterian : not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run m that direction, but tlie attempt to con- 
tinue episcopacy would have liad staiit hope of 
success in a city which had just shaken off the 
tyranny of a oishop Neveitheless the people 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Chuichman, or an official without NT 
wanant than ns an interferei with their liheity, 
ust as they afterwaiils hated Calvin and the rest 
or the same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 15th Jan 1537 Cal vm 
askeil the Council foi a body of incorruptible men 
to exercise Churcli discipline up to and including 
excommunication. Rut tlie civil autlionties diu 
not like Calvin’s request that the Cliuich might 
have a disciplinaryauthonty which neitliei Luther 
nor Zwingli hod asked for it, and many citizens 
feared for their personal freedom In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents Strife began, and giew' so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preach politics. 
Disgusted by this, and angered by the attempt to 
foice upon them the observance of tlie Beinese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at tlie 
Council’s command to exclude no one fiom com- 
munion, and on 2lRt April they brought matters 
I to a crisis by refusing to diapenso the Miciament. 
They w’ere banished, and all mediation was 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to accept 
dictation fiom tlie civil powei on a nmttei vital to 
the welfaie and liberty of the Cliuuh, and the 
choice of banishment before surrendei, are a new 
departure in Protestaid history, and aie determina- 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin’s first experience of (Geneva, however, 
did not deter him noin leturning, thougli reluct- 
antly, three years latei ; for no city in Fiance was 
safe, and no city in Germany politically free, and 
in Geneva alone could ho hope to find a sphere 
of operations. Within twenty-four hours of his 
return he was at work ; and the Ordonnances were 
the final outcome of liis labours. He wished to 
embody the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiction, to secure the indepemlence of the 
Church within her own sjihore, to obtain the ac- 
ceptance of a creed based on Holy Scniiture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a NT pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gam tlie consent 
*of the civil powers to his solution of a problem 
which had hitherto been solved very differently, 
»and must induce them to relinquish a great part of 
their authority. At the same time the enforce- 
ment of a NT standard of morals was distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly tlie Ordonnancea, 
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ilvhile Calvin’s sole work, do not represent his ideal. 
Four classes of official are recognized in the 
Church — pastor, teacher, elder, and deacon. The 
ministers were chosen by those already ordained 
after an examination as to life and doctrine. The 
civil power then approved of them ; finally the 
people heard them, and they were ordained wifli- 
out laying on of hands. The democratic idea of 
this became aristocratic in practice ; for, m actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. The ministers Avere to meet once a Aveek 
in conference and once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this ‘ veneiable company,’ which did 
not, except by censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil affairs, we discern a germ of the Presbytery. 
The teachers were purely for educational purposes. 
The ruling eldeis Avere in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. Their function was 
purely spiritual, confined to the judging of spiritual 
offences and the infliction of spiritual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the repentance of the 
offender. But, though Calvin, in accordance with 
his general principles, attempted to mark off this 
eldership, with its ecclesiastical sphere of action. 

? [aite distinctly from the magistracy, with its civil 
unctions, he could not quite secure what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the compromise which 
folloAved He avos unable to secure the election of 
the elders by the Church alone, or on the pure 
ground of spiritual and moral htness. The Council, 
besides fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must bo chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the Taa'o 
Hundred. The twelve, in tiie first instance, wcie 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of the 
Council ; only secondarily and nominally did they 
form part of a Cliiirch court Calvin mav have 
had a paramount influence in that court, out his 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Indeefl, in spite of the presence of these 
tAvelvecounciIIois in the Consistory, along Avith the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
light of excommunication It was agieed that, if 
no repentance resulted from judgments up to and 
including excommunication, tiie per.sistent oflender 
should handed over to the civil power. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaiation of the right of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in advance 
of his age, and his readiness to admit the inter- 
feience of civil power, so long as it is not opposed 
to him, weakens his position as against hostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func- 
tions already indicated in the InsMutio, but were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
classes Calvin’s machinery for the doctrmal and 
moral regeneration of Geneva, tlierefoie, consisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound the same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrants. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiculous business came 
before the Consistory, but it accomplished its 
mam purpose of raising the undoubtedly low 
standard of Genevan morals. Even to hola Avhat 
he had got cost Calvin a long and bitter struggle. 
HeAAas opposed by many old Genevans who had 
taken a prominent part in the hlieration of their 
city and resented foreign intiusion, however 
salutary ; and by that section of the citizens who 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade ; and not 
till he received the citizenship of Genova in 1559 
did he attempt to define more clearly the dis-* 
tinction betAveen Church and State, in a series of 
demands which Avere practically^ all granted by« 
the Council. Before nis death in he had 
vastly bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
splendid educational system, and made it a refuge 


for the oppressed of Europe, and he had the satis- 
faction of knoAving that in France, in Scotland, 
and elsewhere his ideas of Church government and 
of the relation of Church and State weie being 
extensively put into practice. The Piesbyterian 
Church as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

ill. History in Europe.—i. Scotland.— Pres- 
byterianism, in its national form as an established 
Church, IS best exemplified in the case of Scotland, 
Avhere, after an eventful history of three centuries 
and a half, it still retains a poAA'erfuI grip upon 
the people. The Scottish Reformation, in the 
Lutheran form, Avas already so far advanced in 
1625 as to call for stringent government interfer- 
ence ; but, when it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist type of theology and polity that received 
official recognition in 1660. The great protagonist 
of the movement was John Knox, Avho was called 
to the ministry at St. AndreAVs by popular acclama- 
tion during the period of excitement which followed 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
made prisoner when the Fiench fleet captured St 
Andre Avs castle in 1547, and spent two years as a 
galley-slave. After his release he remained in 
exile till 1559, Part of this period was spent in 
England, where he more than once refused prefer- 
ment, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
vainly attempted to set the Church upon a Puritan 
basis, and part in Geneva, where he was enabled 
to see at work opinions and ideas which he had 
independently drawn fiom Scripture. His views 
wore mouldeu and confirmed rather than created 
by his Genevan experience. Returning finally to 
Scotland in 1659, he became at once the head and 
front of the Reformation movement ; and, if any 
confirmation of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1660 the Treaty of 
Edinburgh rnaiked the triumph of Protestantism 
and English influence ovei Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox held the field in Scotlana. The Confession 
of 1660 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a Avise moderation, Avhich is unfortunately less 
apparent in the conflicts of later times. The first 
Book of Discipline embodies an essentially Pies- 
byterian conception of the ministry. The diffei- 
ences from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what wo might expect from the differing ecclesi- 
astical needs of a nation and a city-state ; the 
diflerences fiom the modern Scottish organization 
may be explained from the difterent circumstances 
of the age Knox and his coadjutors were faced 
by the difficult problem of an abundant harvest 
and a lack of labourers; they had to find 100 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, e g., contained only six 
ministers ; accordingly, the ministerial office wa.s 
supplemented in tAvo directions. The reader’s 
omce was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
the expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Readers Avere expected and encouraged to justify 
by their Avork eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry ; persistent incapaciW to do so was 
followed by exclusion from office. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the necessity of making 
the best possible use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of a supeiintendent, who had to see 
that kirks Avere planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help the ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
Avere laymen. The contention that these super- 
intendents were virtually bishops cannot be upheld 
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—still less the almost fantastic contention that 
tliey were intended in time to be superseded by 
fully-qualified bishops. • In this connexion we may 
note a curious amt instnictive parallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 ^n the Canadian organiza- 
tion of to-day. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The difficult problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-filling West has 
called into being the office oi superintendent with- 
out any aftei thought of episcopacy. Divinity 
students in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after a special course 
correspond to the readers of 1560. Knox’s doctor 
is represented by the piofossor, the lay elder by 
hiB kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1660 the germ of the later 
Presbytery is discerned m the weekly meeting of 
local ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore- 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted as yet 
and with uncertain powers, met at frequent inter- 
vals. The fully articulated system of later times 
grew only by degrees. Knox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially the same view as 
Calvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers ; indeed, though his own 
views on tlie point were independently matured, 
Knox had consulted Ballinger and Calvin on it 
duiing Ins exile ; and the struggle of Geneva was 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The 
return of Mary Queen of Scots from France in 
1661 ushered in a period of strife. The llefomiers 
mistrusted Mary’s good intentions towards the 
new Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on hei Hide, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private concerns, and saw in the Church 
a foimidahle obstacle to her scheme of Roman 
Catholic reaction. Politics and the greed of the 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife 
to make difficult the way of the new Church ; and 
civil uar at length broke out, as a result of which 
the ’’.n happy queen was driven from Scotland 
(1668) and the Roman Catholic power in the 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Roman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James Vi. did not bring peace to the Cliurch. 
The ministers found it nearly impossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities; and, after some dis- 
cussion, bishops were re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concoidat of Leith (1672h To this expedi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend- 
ing, however, that such bishops should be respons- 
ible to the General Assembly. The expeiiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Not only did the new 
episcopate escape ecclesiastical control, but they 
also rendered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws or the nobles m their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
pay-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
temptuous name of ‘tulAans’ applied to the 
bishops of 1672 shows the estimation in which 
they weie generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the histoiy of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1574 Andrew Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unscriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a pure Church. , 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
‘ tulchans ’ had disapjieared ; and in 1678 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be« 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1681. The 
first Book had grown out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con- 


temporary needs ; the second Book, on the othei 
hand, aimed at the deduction of geneial punciples 
from the NT. A’.gr , the offices of superintendent 
and reader were excised as episcopal and iin- 
scriptural ; and, whereas the Inst Book had set 
up no Church courts, the second supplied the 
omission, but, stiangely enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all — the Presbytery. Pres- 
byteries, however, were coming rapidly into exist- 
ence ; and the Assembly whicii adopted the Book 
erected several in 1681, Of the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and the deacon have 
practically disappeared ; minister and elder alone 
remain with then original functions. The second 
Book of Discipline, with its determined attempt 
at a closer organization than that of 1560, never 
secured, in its entirety, the sanction of the civil 
power. 

From the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
determined struggle raged in the country for a 
century. On the one side we have Melville and 
those who followed him, holding the most iigid 
views concerning the parity of all ministers and 
the divine necessity of Presbyterian Chmch 
government ; on the other, the determined Episco- 

S ahanisiu of the Stuart kings. Parallel to this 
iveigence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the question of the relation between Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Cliurcb had trouble with the 
authorities. Melville, on his side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Cbnst and the temporal 
king, and strenuously resisted any interference 
with the Church withm her own inviolate sphere ; 
James vi,, on the other side, believing in the 
Divine Right of kings, saw in the Chunk’s claim 
to spiritual independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had been. 
Moreover, as his succession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of tw’o differing ecclesiastical polities 
within his dominions, and his consistent aim w’as 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
contiol over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, episcopacy 
in the Church, and royal supremacy over all causes 
were banded together against limited monarchy, 
Presbyterian Church government, and ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy in spuitual affairs. 

The details of the sti uggle need not be closely 
followed. The king, on lus part, aimed at the 
complete subordination of Church and people to 
his views; the Chuich, on her pait, lesisted loyal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded all her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the Word of God ; and, os the 
ministers alone had the right to interpret that, no 
piacticnl limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by effective intervention on the 
part of the civil power. The king, as it turned 
out, would concede nothing, and the ministeis 
claimed too much ; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had to choose between the 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a ministiy 
self-constituted as the interpreters of an infallible 
Bible. But, on the whole, the Church representeil 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popular election, 
they educated the people to the best of theii 
ability, and sought to win their confidence , and 
there is no doubt that during the 17th cent the 
General Assembly was a more representative body 
than the subsqj-vient Scottish parliament. Pres- 
byterianism won a victory in 1592, when it secured 
from king and parliament what has been called its 
Magna Charta ; but Episcopacy was re-introduced 
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m 1610, and the next opportunity of the Pres- 
byterians came in 1638, when the injudicious and 
oWinate interference of Charles I. and Laud with 
the liturgy caused a wave of feeling to inundate 
Scotland tnat made the National Covenant possible. 
The Glasgow Assembly of that year swept away 
Episcopacy ; and tiie king, whose hands were tied 
by dilBcuIties in England, was powerless to save 
the bishops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in England between king and pailiament. Now 
at length the long opposition culminated in an 
appeal to arms, and by the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
parliament were united in the cause of representa- 
tive goveinment and religious freedom. 

a. Eng'land. — It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
which in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbour. The growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements during Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into life both within and without 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but wished to see 
certain Itonianist survivals purged away ; another 
party, taking up the Piesoyterian attitude, dis- 
agreed entirely with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
— they varied with the degree of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. But both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning ; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Frankfort, in which John Knox 
was involved, were in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the first really 
Puritan congregation was John Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, tlierefore, may be traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, but also 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Matian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1661, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in opeiation 
against nonconformity A second Act of Uni- 
formity followed in 1663. About 1565 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism wa.s the Church’s 
most threatening foe— and certainly it was the 
most definite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1570 
Cartwnght, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
depriveu for his anti-ecclesiostical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
‘Admonition to Pailiament.’ The ‘Admonition’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of pre.sentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in English 
Church government. In the same year the first 
Englisli Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth. 
Cartwnght was forced to flee the country, but 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbytery, such as 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to appear ; and 
in 1583 enongli Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Church 
Government ; but after that date the Presbyterian 
movement, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like, 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity ; ana, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commis^on, forced from ' 
all ministers the admission that ^isoopacy was at 
least? not contrary to Scripture. In 1684 the Pres- 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a bill 


in favour of their discipline ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-89 roused Whitgift to a fresh access of 
persecuting zeal; the incident of the Armada in 
1688 helped to confound in men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and polKioal disaflection. Thus, 
though about 1690 there were some 600 Presby- 
terian ministers m England, the Act of 1593 end^ 
meanwhile all -effective opposition to the State 
Church. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difhculties when subjected to persecution, because, 
unlike Independency, it coula not realize its ideal 
except by means of an elaborate organization, and 
so could not retire into hiding till the storm blew 
over, without relinquishing essential principles. 
Driven by the Act of 1593 to exile, or silence, or 
the as8umi»tion of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres- 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the hopes 
raised by the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
pioved Illusory. But, as time went on, the ideas 
of James i. and Charles i. concerning Divine Right 
gradually drove into alliance the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Laud towards nonconformity lielued to pre- 
cipitate the great crisis of the Civil War About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 
Presbyterianism had begun to raise its head. 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and I’resby- 
tenanism was widely diffused throughout England. 
In 1630 appeared Alexander Leighton’s lion's Plea 
against the Prelacu, for which the author was 
severely punished. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over- 
weening pretensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preaching frequently, writing, holding conferences. 
In 1641 appeared Snicctymnuus, a plea for Pres- 
j^tenanism which recalled the days of Cartwnght. 
iJie Hoot and Branch petition of Dec. 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of Jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Parliamentary defeats m the early part of 
the Civil War lendered the Presbyteiian alliance 
necessary, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of Presbyterian 
ascendancy, which lasted till 1648 Charles I. had 
now combined against himself all the elements of 
ecclesiastical and political revolt ui the British 
Isles ; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of oattlc went against the loyalists, 
who were decisively beaten at Naseby in 1646 ; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triuni[)h. The 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own sufferings the lesson of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of tlie treaty was to force 
all the British Isles into Presbyterian conformity ; 
and, though the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow and fanatical than their covenanted Scot- 
tish brethren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, wore still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had then way. The West- 
minster Assembly was overwhelmingly Presby- 
terian in sentiment and policy, and adorned the few 
years of the Presbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of English-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow spirit of the time 
and are the hne flower of Calvinist dogmatics. 

The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presby- 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who are conscious enough of 
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tlieir own worth in the world to refrain from 
speaking evil of others. The same Assembly of 
dfivines sent forth the* Form of Church Govern- 
menty the Directory for JPiiblic Worship^ and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms ; and of them all, 
whether we judge by its intrinsic excellence or its 
long and widely-diffused influence, the Shortei 
Catechism is undoubtedly the best. A new ver- 
sion of the Pf^lms also appeal ed in due course ; 
and the sacntices made to the cause of union by 
tlie Scottish Church consisted in the repudiation of 
Knox’s Psalms for the new version, in tlie adoption 
of the King .lames Bible in place of the Genevan, 
in the dropping of Knox’s liturgy, the Book of 
Common Older, and the Confession of 1560. 

3. Wane in England and Scotland.— But, even 
while the Presbyterians rejoiced in the cieation of 
an imperial Presbyterianism and in the consent of 

( larliament thereto, their power was on the wane 
ndependency was growing in the army, and men 
like Cromwell ana Milton were already on the 
Independent side. Independency was giadually 
preparing to play the chief part in the religious 
situation ; and 1646 may be taken as the high- 
water mark of Presbyterianism After that date, 
except in London and Lancashire, a thoroughly 
Presbyterian organization ceased to exist in 
England ; and, M'hen Charles I. escaped to Cans- 
brooke, and made promises which turned the 
Presbyterians royalist, Presbyterianism fell with 
the falling cause. The IScots made a desperate 
effort to save the situation. Pailiament, in 
defiance of the General Assembly, who thought 
Charles’s concessions insufficient, entered into the 
‘Engagement,’ and the ‘Engageis’ invaded 
England, to suffer a crushing defeat at Preston 
(1648). Cromwell was now master of the situation, 
and Pride’s Puige and the execution of Charles r. 
rapidly followed But the Scots were not yet 
crushed. After the disastrous failure of the 
* Engagers ’ the Covenanters seized the reins of 
government, excluded all non -Covenanters from 
official positions by the Act of Classes, and ollered 
Char’ds ll the crown only on the most rigid and 
humiliating terms. Nevertheless they did otter him 
the crown, and prepared to fight for him, but 
stultified tlieir efforts by first purging the army of 
80 uncovenanted officers ana several thousand 
uncovenanted men. The defeat of Uunbar in 1650 
brought them to their senses ; but even then the 
excluded soldiers were re admitted to the army 
only under humiliating conditions, and the repeal of 
the Act of Classes rent Scotland with the strife of 
‘ resolutioners ’ and ‘ protesters.’ Cromwell’s final 
victory at Worcester (1651) involved both in a 
common disaster ; yet, though the General 
Assembly was dismissed in July 1653 after the 
manner of the English parliament, the minor 
Church courts continued to exist and the antagon- 
ism of resolutioner and protester rent Scotland 
during the rule of Monk. 

In England also the regime of Cromwell was 
tolerant. The Kump Parliament having failed to 
touch the religious question, Cromwell had finally 
to take it up himself; and, as the Presbyterians 
outnumbered their colleagues in the ministry, 
Presbyterianism still existed in a shadowy way. 
The minimum of ecclesiastical machinery that 
continued to exist was Presbyterian ; but what 
was left was the ministry rather than the system 
In 1660 Monk set up Presbyterianism once more, 
but not for long ; it was the calm before the storm 
let loose under Charles ii. 

(a) England. — To take England first; Charles 
would doubtless have tolerated Presbyterianism,' 
if he could have secured for Roman Catholicism a 
share in the toleration ; but the anti-Catholic and 
anti • Presbyterian sentiment of Commons and 


countiy was bound to jprove too much for the easy- 
going king whose chief desiie was to avoid fuither 
exile. The reluctance of the parties themselves 
foiled his efforts to secure a working aOTeenient 
lietween presbytery and episcopacy. Bills intro- 
duced into parliament were of no avail ; the 
Commons concluded a series of proceedings hostile 
to nonconformity generally by passing the Act of 
Uniformity, which became law on 19th May 1662, 
and signified the defeat of English Presbyterianism. 
About that time the rise of a latitudirianan school 
in the English Church which included such men as 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Moore, John Tillotson, 
and Edward Stillingtteet, and wliich based epis- 
copacy on no higher ground than that of expediency, 
might have held out hopes for Presbyterianism ; 
and Charles himself made various attempts to gain 
for the Presbyterians by the use of his royal pre- 
logative what pailiament refused to gr.ant But 
parliament pursued its course by passing the First 
Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Mile Act (1665), 
and the Second Conventicle Act (1670), and •when 
Charles, on his own mitintive, declared an Indul- 
gence in 1672, pailiament forced bun to withdraw it 
within a year The Test Act supeivcned in 1673. 
Neither the use of the preiogative nor occasional 
personal generosity on the part of the king 
arrested tne fall of Presb-\’teiianisrn ; and the 
effoits of Janies VII. and ll. produced no better 
lesult The Presbyterians distrusted Indulgences 
which showed Roman Catholicism an equal kiml- 
iiess with themselves. On the accession of William 
in. they could not secure ascendancy nor even a 
working compromise with Episcopacy, luit only 
toleration. Between 1660 ant! 1690 Presbyteiian- 
isin and Congregationalism had drawn together in 
the wilderness of persecution— amovomentapparerit 
in local working agreements and in a lowering of 
Presbyterian Cwvinism. Socinianism became rife , 
and in 1727 the ministers of the ‘ Three Denom- 
inations ’ (Presbyterian, Congiegationalist, and 
Baptist) formed an organization. The Presby- 
terians who remained steadfast were few except 
111 the north During the time of nonconformist 
revival about tlie midole of the century the Presby- 
terians were of moie intellectual than spiritual 
account, and they played a conspicuous part in the 
stiuggle for religious liberty about 1780. Before 
1843 there were in England Presbyterians con- 
nected with the Established and with other 
Churches of Scotland— the first of these Ixidies 
retains its affiliation up to the present, while the 
otliers in 1876 united into the Presbyterian Church 
of England, which has 12 Presbyteries and nearly 
400 congregations with missions in China. 

(6) Scotland. — Turning now to Scotland, we find 
that the theocracy which had existed in 1638— a 
narrow theocracy with presbytery and the covenant 
in place of Christianity, hating alike prelacy and 
prelate, false faith and false believer, episcopacy 
and independency — had received a rude shaking at 
the hands of Cromwell. Worse was to follow 
under Charles ii. The Restoration fell heavily 
upon Scottish Presbyterianism, as upon English. In 
1^1 the servile Scottish parliament enacted the 
royal supremacy in all causes, and in 1662 passed 
the Act Rescissory, which, by undoing the legisla- 
tion of the previous twenty-seven years, destioyed 
at a blow all the work of the Covenanting period 
The Presbyterians discovered all too soon how 
easily Charles II. could sacrifice his promises to 
► his inclination or interest. Episcopacy was re- 
established in 1662; ministers were outed and 
replaced by curates, whose characters, in many 
cases, as ill fitted them as their scholarship to take 
the places of those who had been deprived. 'The 
outM ministers and their flocks took to holding 
conventicles ; the system of dragooning them into 
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(oinpliance began, and, as feeling on both sides 
exasperated, the situation in Scotland grew 
steatlily worse Previous expeiience made the 
Presbyterians chary of attempted coraproniise, 
and such Acts of Indulgence as were passed did 
little to mollify the growing bitterness. On the 
one hand, we have Test Acts and the like, abuses 
of justice, persecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a Claverhouse in the field and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we find, on the other, 
wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of purpose and an endurance that some- 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsuccessful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victory of Drumclog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Bothwell Brig, dis- 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, and the fanatical .societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the O'! as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their despeiate anticipation of what 
the English Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the perse- 
cution grew so herce that the name of ‘ lulling 
Times ’ has been applied to the period ; but the 
triumph of the Presbyterians came not long aftei, 
when James vii. and il. was deposed in favour of 
William III. Even then the issue hung in the 
balance for some time ; but the sensitiveness of 
William III. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carstaies, decided the establishment 
of Presbytennnism in Scotland. Since 1690 no 
Scottish Presbyterian has ever been called upon to 
sufler for the name. It would be easy to exaggerate 
the sufTeriugs of the period ftoni 1662 to 1690. 
Much of the country remained quiet ; Kirk- 
Sessiona, Piesbytenes, and Synods continued to 
function undei the bishops ,* the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with ; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp ; and a 
large proportion of the people had no obiection to 
some features of Episcopacy. But where real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
persecution steadily rendered it worse ; incidents 
like the murder of Archbishop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not be for- 
gotten ; the Covenanting and anti- Erastian element 
was too seveiely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the suftenngs under Charle.s ii. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To this day the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianism 
remains a heritage from Covenanting times. 

After the establishment of Presbyterianism the 
uestion of jurisdiction as between Church and 
tate continued to lie a source of strife, but the 
political sense of William ill. rendered easier the 
.smoothing over of difficulties. The last martyr to 
die the victim of opposed religious convictions was 
Aikenhead in 1697 ; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 having mllen into decay under Charles ll 
Presbyterianism by defjrees justified its establish- 
ment in Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its loyalty in the * Fifteen ’ and 
the ‘ Forty-five,’ with the undoubted Stuart 
sympathies of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
rivals. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be- 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Archbishop « 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the English 
House of Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that • 

' hft no •orupl* agsliut ratifying, approving, and oonflrming 
It within the bounds of SooUand; ne thought the narrow 
notions of all Churohes had been their ruin, and he believed 


the Church of Scotland to he as true a Protestant Church as the 
Church of England though he could not say it was so perfect ' 
(W OarsUres, State-papers, Edlnlburgh, 1774, 769, 700). 

The Toleration Act of 171^ lent the sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; but the successful 
issue of the struggle with Episcopacy did not, any 
more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the tioubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
popular election of ministers ; patronage, with the 
General Assembly as the final court of appeal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliament m 1667. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored m 1660, 
abolished in 1690, and now restored in 1712— from 
which time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the position of chief disturber of the peace 
of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
the old question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
is raised. The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect kaleidoscope of separating and re uniting 
sects. During all that period the Church remained 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
sort ; the ‘ Marrow ’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman case of 1744 re- 
present all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times ; but already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act— troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite law — and 
the strife between patron and people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of spiritual 
versus civil jurisdiction. The Erskmes, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
‘Associate Presbytery,’ refused the concessions 
made to them by the Geneial Assembly of 1734, 
and would not re-enter the Chuich which thus 
sought to make amends for their ejection ; then 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to this then 
‘ Judicial Testimony ’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness; and, after the Cam- 
buslang ‘Wark’ and the visits of Wlutefield in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘ The Declaiation, 
Protestation and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, anti- 
Prelatic, anti-Whitefielman, anti- Erastian, anti- 
sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc. — a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In 1746, when the ‘ Forty- 
five’ had definitely failed, the Associate Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and burgher and anti-burgher ex- 
oominunicated each the other in 1747. 

Meanwhile the question of patronage continued 
to agitate the Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘ moderate ’ and ‘ evangelical ’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; but the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greatei import- 
ance to the popular call. Disputed settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
as a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been deposed for re- 
fusing to assist at the ordination of an unpopular 
presentee to Inverkeithing, formed with Thomas 
Boston and Thomas Collier in 1761 the * Presbytery 
of Relief.’ Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
back to it contrast most favourably with the 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The raoder- 
'ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
but their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by ministers 
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for whom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and paiish churches, and the rigid 
enforcement of the patKinage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the popular opposition. The 
moderates certainly pacined the Clnirch, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements ; by 177^f the people had 
learned either to submit oiiietly or to secede quietly, 
but secession was more Wf^-xsnt than submission. 
William Robertson, who led th6 moderate party to 
victory, was one of a gioup of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time ; 
among others may be named John Home, the 
author of the tragedy oiDouglas, George Campbell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish pulpit woik. 

Towards the end of the century the burghers 
split into two — the Old Lights and the New Lights 
— over the q^uestion of the Covenant and the powers 
of the civil magistrate ; the anti- burghers also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Cameronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contrary to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, forming the 
* Reformed Presbytery ’ in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1746, the Church in 
Scotland was tom in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century 

The end of that century witnessed important 
changes — the slackening of the anti-popish spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub- 
scription, the shifting of population with the re- 
sultant need for new cnuiches, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
catholicity. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the Reform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of libeiahsm, which had its effect on the 
Chuich of Scotland. The Church’s sore was still 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to pour in from Presbyteries, asking for the re- 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw out the Veto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
.n any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any presentee on reasonable grounds — and this 
m spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Chalmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, who could not prevent the passing of 
the Veto Act and the Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes ctltbres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conflict, and the 
question ^as raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing less than total abolition 
of patronage, with complete indepemlence of the 
civil power, became the claim of 1 ' e extreme ‘ non- 
intrusionist ’ party. The quariel over patronage 
had developecf into the old quarrel over jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great secession known as 
the Disruption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
the Chuich. In 1874 patronage was abolished, 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
point to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the whole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more imiiortant 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession Chuich ; 
ana, by the union of that body with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United I^resbyterian Church > 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union ; and in 1900 
was consummated the wider union of United 


Prtsbyterian Church and Free Church into the 
Unitetl Free Church of Scotland. A remnant re 
fused to enter the new Church, and was declared 
aftei an appeal to the House of Lords to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
the Church of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby- 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 63 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preaching stations, 718,719 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 19,662 
teachers and 218,702 scholars, adult classes number- 
ing 59,091 scholars, and a Christian liberality of 
£555,116, 16 b. lOd. per annum. The United Free 
Church has 12 Synods, 64 Presbytenes, 1566 congre- 

S ations, and 18 congregational missions with or- 
ained ministers ; communicants number 512,003, 
Sunday Schools 2224 w ith 24,055 teachers and 223,559 
scholars, adult classes 2018 with 77,666 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £1 ,046,049, 8s. 4<i In addition 
the Church of Scotland has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missions in 
Africa, India, and China, while the United Free 
Church has Presbytenes in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in India, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the W Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 4 Synods, 13 Presbytenes, and about 
160 congregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbytenan Church, which is in full 
communion with the Reformed I’resbyterian 
Churches of Amenca and Ireland, has 11 con- 
gregations, and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
a mission in India. 

4. Ireland. — Presbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists who weie settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers weie mainly of Scottish 
birth; and, as Episcopacy was just then enjoying 
one of its brief tnumphs in Scotland, lielancl 
received her fair shaie of exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Piesbytenanism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, pooily supported from 
England, could not in any case have made effective 
opposition; as it 'wa.s, following the load of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli- 
can worked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulstei 
colonists was gradually lived down ; but the grow- 
ing success of Presbyterianism at length aroused 
the antagonism of tiie bishops, who, fuisaking the 
spirit of iTssher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
time being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. The process was complete by 1636 Five 
years later Scottish troops iveie sent into the 
country to aid in the suppres-sion of a rebellion ; 
and, as the completion 01 their task demanded a 
prolonged stay in Ireland, the chujilains of the 
force were able to re-intio<luce Presbyteiianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carnckfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years the Church 
numbered 5 Presbytenes, 80 congregations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapnl expansion 
was followed Iw a century of persecution, which 
was Intel lupteo by a .sliort space of toleration and 
the institution of the Regiiim Donum under William 
III., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The lesults were made apparent 
in a steady stream of American emigration, which 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
but not till near 1800 was the obnoxious Act of 
,1704 cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby- 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather than privi- 
le^s. 

Two controversies have agitated the Church. 
The first of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
against creed-subscription, lesulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. The movetnont was not de- 
cisively checked till about 1750, when the arrival 
from Scotland of a sufficient number of rigidly 
orthodox seceders turned the tide. The Anan 
controversy broke out in the early half of the 19th 
cent., and, after a ten years’ battle, Henry Cooke, 
a prominent figure on the orthodox side, forced 
matters to a decision in 1829. The secession of 
only 17 ministers was a sufficient proof of the 
triumph of orthodoxy. There followed in 1840 a 
union betiveen the Secession Synod and the Synod 
of Ulster, an<l gradually the scattered congiegations 
of the south and east came in, till, in 1864, there 
was only one Piesbytorian Church in li eland. 
From that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every depai tment of Church work. The Regium 
Donum was discontinued in 1869 ; but the loss has 
been more than balanced by the addition of a 
Sustentation Fund to the interest on the commuta- 
tion of life interests. The Irish Church has been 
of gloat influence, especially in Ulster, where 
powerful opposition has had to be faced, but also 
wherevei Ulstei men have congi elated abroad. It 
numbeis at picsent 36 Presby tones, 662 congrega- 
tions, 6.i3 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants. 

5. Wales. — Alone among the Presbyterian 
Clmichesof the llntish Empire, the Welsh Church 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulted 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglican 
Church, vhicU was begun by Howell Harris in 
1736. As the movement grew and spread, societies 
were formed, and the tieatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Church at length drove 
them to separatist courses. The unwillingness of 
the episcopate hiially forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere ; and, after 
they had adopted the practice of oidination by 
presbyteis (1811), the society organization speedily 
developed into a strong Presbyterian Church which 
lia.s noaily 200,000 members to-day There is also 
a Welsh Presby teiian Church in the United States 
of America with over 13,000 communicants. 

6. France.— Early in the 16th cent, a movement 
of leform had begun in France under the impulse 
of the New Learning. Francis I. , an enthusia.stic 
patron of the Renaissance, was keenly interested, 
and the movement was fostered by men of weight 
and learning like .Jacques Leffevre, Bneonnet, and 
Guillaume Farel, and by women of position like 
Margaict of Navarre. The prospects of reform 
were bright enough, until the outbreak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as elsewhere 
Francis passed over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1636 Protestantism was pro- 
scribed. Yet, during the peisecutions under 
Francis i. and Henry li., Protestantism continued 
to make headway in France ; and, as this was due 
mainly to the influence of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steady 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Protestantism that gradually 
diffusetl Itself throughout the countiy In 1555 
La Ferrifere, a noble Frenchman, who desired 
baptism for his child, but could not visit Geneva 
for the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
suading Ins immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Rivifere, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly was this 
example copied that, in the three years following, 
2000 congregations were formed throughout France. 
Church and king had hitherto seen in Protestant- 
ism no more than religious nonconformity ; they« 
now began to discern in it a political menace as 
well, and persecution ivas redouoled. On the other 
hand, as the lesult of a discussioi^ at Poitiers, the' 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from* all over France to a meeting in the capital ; 
and 160 delegates, assembling in due course in a 


private house in the Faubourg St. Germain, con- 
stituted themselves the First National Synod of 
the Reformed Church in 'France (26th May 1569). 
They adopted a Calviiyst Creed (the Confessio 
Gallica), and, with such changes as the different 
conditions rendered necessary, reproduced in their 
constitution the polity of Geneva. Each con- 
gregation had a piwtor, elders, and deacons ; but 
the Genevan practice was departed from by re- 
garding the diaconate as a spiritual office, and 
admitting the deacons to a seat in the Consistory 
which directed congregational affairs, The first 
set of these officials in each church was chosen by 
popular election, but subsequently such gaps as 
might occur were filled by the Consistory 5 and this 
‘aristociatic’ method 01 election was long main- 
tained in the face of popular opposition. To bind 
the congregations together, provision was made 
for a gradation of Church courts. Provincial 
Synods, comiio'^ed of all the pastors within the 
bounds, with one elder or deacon from each con- 
gregation, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
decide upon appeals from congregations, to arrange 
and effect the translation of pastors, and generally 
to administer all competent affairs. General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com- 
posed of ddegates from all the Consistories, were 
to be held as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque— -the analogue of the Presbytery — was 
inserted between the congregational Consistory 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additional 
arrangement that delegates to the National Synod 
should be commissioned by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the Church was provided 
with a compact conciliar organization, which fitted 
it to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Church had now a definite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by the name ‘ Hugue- 
nots ’ ([?.v.] probably Etdgeno^sen, ‘ oath -com- 
panions’), and it founn itself definitely linked with 
the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 
Naval re, Louis, Duke of Cond6, and Admiral 
Coligny, as against their political and religious 
^ixments, headed by the Guises, Duke and 
Cfardinal Henry ll. died in 1559, the year of the 
first National Synod ; and Francis II., tlie husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the tool of the Guise 
faction, did not live long enough to do serious 
mischief. Duiing the minority of his successor, 
Charles ix., the regency was in the hands of 
Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
playing oft the two parties in the realm one against 
the other. The Colloque of Poissy (1561), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a consequence of this policy ; and 
the result of the conference was the tolerant Edict 
of St. Germain (1662) But in March of that year 
a iiiossacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vassy 
by the Duke of Guise, transferr^ the issue from 
the council-chamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years France was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catnolic 
party enjoyed almost invariably the military 
suiieiioiity, but the Huguenots were always for- 
midable enough to extract good terms even from 
defeat and to renew the contest as need or oppor- 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, e.g., in 
1671-72, when Coligny wa.s all-powerful at court, 
and the English marriage project and the union 
actually arranged lietween Heniy of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli- 
ance between Protestantism and the Crown. But 
the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
less than the undue preponderance of the Guises ; 
and the reaction from this brief period of friendli- 
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ness took the shape of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th Aug 1572). Except in Rome and 
in Madrid this horrid butcliery excited universal 
disgust ; and, as a result bf it and of the renewed 
civU war which followed, a large moderate party 
began to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same effect upon the extreme Roman 
Catholics as ^rsecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase or zeal ; and war, conducted by leagues 
on the one side and on the other, each affiliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappy country. At length, in 1588, 
Henry in., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace and the chief menace to the royal 
power, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated ; and the support of 
the Crown might, as a consequence, have peuised 
speedily and definitely to the Protestant side, but 
for the assassination of the king in his turn by 
a fanatical Jesuit emissary (1689). Henry of 
Navarre, leader of the Huguenots since the d^th 
of Coliray in the great massacre, was now king ; 
but, while he could and did win victories in tne 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes- 
tant, conquer so definitely as to pacify France. 
Accordingly, he turned Roman Catholic (20th 
July 1693) and, after the peace of Vervins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
was issued. The Protestants were given the right 
of public worship, except in Paris and a few other 
places ; they still had to recognize the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, but their own mem- 
bers had full civil and political rights ; and they 
were mven, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such towns and fortresses as had been in their 
possession the year before the Edict. In many 
ways the ^formed Church had suffered during 
the civil wars : the absence of many members in 
the field had woefully reduced the livings of the 
clergy, the number of congregations had shrunk 
from 2150 to 763, the influence of Henry of Navarre 
as leader was in sad and unspiritual contrast to 
that of Coligny. But the constitutional frame- 
work of the Church had been well looked to, and 
altogether 16 Nationid Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochmle (1571) under the moderatorship of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1569 had been revised 
and renewed, and Presbyterian government form- 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of royal 
favour. Thus, though the growth of the Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobility and gentlemen folloiving the 
king's lead and turning ^nian Catholic, a strong 
body remained staunen, and the growth of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crowns per annum was devoted to the foundation 
and upkeep of theological colleges at Montauban 
and Saumur, and the independence of the French 
Church was rendered complete. After Henry’s 
death in 1610 his work as a statesman was taken 
up by Richelieu, but Richelieu’s fear of the 
Huguenots as a possible menace to the royal power 
gave his religious policy a reactionary character. 
An expedition was sent against B6arn, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a massacre of I’rotestants resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must be present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensuie that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
discussed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender of La Rochelle, which was 
refused ; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politi* 
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cal power of the Huguenots disappeared. There- 
after the Provincial Synods were suppressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
heavily upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles were tempted witn offices and 
political preferment, the pastors were tempted 
with higher stipends ; and many yielded to tnese 
temptations. Under Louis XI v and Mazann the 
process was earned on : Colloques were suppressed 
m 1667, and in 1669 the Synod of Louaun was 
informed by the royal commissioner that Synods 
would be held in future only if the king considered 
it expedient — which of course the king never 
afterwards did. Yet, up to the death of Mazann 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous ; 
for their commercial honesty enjoyed no less repute 
than their commercial skill, and, realizing tneir 
economic value to the nation, Mazann aid not 
push them to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last shred of organization, and, after 
his death, the king fell under the influence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used the opportunity 
to destroy the Huguenots. Bribery again did its 
work, backed now by the exclusion from office of 
all Huguenots ; converts to Protestantism were 
banished, while converta to Catholicism were held 
in honour, and their former pastors fot bidden even 
to speak to them. Protestant children were kid- 
napped in great numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the Catholic faith, and their parents had 
no redress. About 1681 the practice began of con- 
verting Huguenots by quartei ing upon them troops 
of dragoons, whose iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration as a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about 50,000 had got away, a royal 
edict stored even that loophole of escape. Fin- 
ally on 22nd Oct. 1686 the Edict of Nantes was 
formally revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France within fourteen days, all Protes- 
tant churches and schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catholic faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attempt to flee the country, the men were sent to 
the galleys and the women to piison, for life ; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 260,000 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, smd by forcing them to flee France com- 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, e.y., only 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
France’s best citizens were lost to her by senseless 
TOrsecution. A small remnant held out in the 
C4vennes, where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like all fanatics, these Camisards iq.v.) endured 
and fought well ; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out duiing a three years’ 
war against all the troerns that France sent against 
them, and not till 1716 did the royal power feel 
justified in saying that persecution had done its 
work. But persecuted heresy dies hard, and in 
the same year began the work of Huguenot re- 
organization under Antoine Couit He was fin- 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention ; but fioin Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and to direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the work, but 
could not stop it ; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far beyond 
•the Cdvennes. IJinally, when Voltaire had made 
leligious indifference the fashion, the Protestants 
received their civil rights in 1787, and the Hewlu- 
tion shortly afterwards restored their religious 
rights as well ; but very soon the orgy of secularism 
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which supervened drove Catholic and Protestant 
alike into the wilderness. Kobespiorre’s death, 
however, brought saner counsels, and Protestant- 
ism received in 1795 the full measure of liberty 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from the 
absolutist standpoint, greatly modified the Presby- 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactment 
of 8th April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega- 
tions were grouped into consistorial churches, each 
consisting of 6000 souls, and the Consistory for 
each was composed of all the pastors in the group, 
together with 6 to 12 elders, wno were chosen from 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con- 
sistorial churches were grouped into a Synod 
circle, and these Synods were made up of one 
pastor and one elder from each congregation ; they 
required State permission to meet, and a State 
functionary had to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were the restiictions that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of those Synods met ; and 
no Church court intervened between the consis- 
torial church and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern- 
ment expectations by giving no trouble, but she 
suffered nom lack of organization. 

Yet Protestantism grew in the country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a great national 
gathering, with representatives present from 89 
out of the 92 consistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an effort at re-organization. They set 
up the old Presbyteiian system once more with 
the complete machinery of Church Consistories, 
Ceneral Consistories, Provincial Synods, and 
General Synods, and would, no doubt, have secured 
State sanction for their proposals, had not a seces- 
sion ocouned among tnem. During the long 
period of disorganization differences had grown up 
unchecked ; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, becoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban, seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Evangelical Churches. Their 
organization is a mixture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent body, 
they have increased to some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. The parent body 
obtained, within three years, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod; even that they 
obtained in 1872. But the concession was followed 
almost immediately by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession ; and the government took 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Nevertheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three years, and, if it does no more, it at lea.st 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
crowns its organization. All along the Protestant 
Church in France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers ; and its divorce, in 
common with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness. 
It has always, like other Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
suppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
Flinch Revolution. Huguenot refugees have been 
the best of citizens in every land of their adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitled t« 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neighoours. Between them, the two Evangelical 
Churches of F^nce count aboufr' 80,000 member^ 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
body. 

7. The Netherlands. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany and 


France, together with the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence of character 
among the Nether landers, favoured the spiead of 
the Reformation in that' country. As early as 1st 
July 1623 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John Esch at Brussels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a detei- 
mined opponent in Charles v. The excesses com- 
mitteil by the Anabaptists during a rising in 1634 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the per- 
secution ; the Inquisition was introduceu into the 
land, and in 1560 the anti-Protestant movement 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
session of Protestant books, the reading or discus- 
sion of Sonpture, and all connivance at such 
offences. If a man convicted of such offences re- 
pented of them, he met death by the swoid ; a 
woman in similar case was bnnea alive ; any one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite of this 
climax to the measiiie.s of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles V., Protestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creed and constitution began to 
be seriously felt, especially in the south. In 1659 
Guido de Brfes, who had oeen trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French Confession of the same year. This Creed, 
revised by Francis Junius, developed into the Con- 
fessio Belgica ; in 1663 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
a Presbjrterian constitution, and later, when the 
southern provinces had relapsed into Romanism, 
this Creed and Confession were accepted in the 
northern provinces. Meanwhile Charles V. had 
abdicated (1555) ; but the accession of Philip ii. 
brought no relief to the Protestants. Philip in- 
creased the number of Roman Catholic bishopnos 
in the Netherlands from 4 to 14, made merciless 
use of the Inquisition, drafted troops into the 
country, and began to interfere with the civil 
liberties and privileges of the people. These 
aggravations of the 1650 Edict graaually identified 
in the popular consciousness the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and Protestantism developed 
from a party into a national movement. A goodly 
number of the younger nobles foiraed a league, 
and approached the regent — the Duchess of Parma 
— witii the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrawn. Pending the arrival 
of a rescript from Spain, the legent relaxed the 
seventy of the laws ; and a great wave of Piotes- 
tant enthusiasm foi thwith swept the land. Huge 
crowds, thousands in number, assembled to hear 
the Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthu- 
siasm found vent in an outbreak of iconoclast 
fanaticism, which was responsible for the wrecking 
of some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
avoided the repioach of bloodshed. Philip re- 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
country with 10,000 fresh troops, and he employ^ 
the most barbarous means to end the revolt. His 
Council of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
sentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood In three months nearly 2000 
executions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
tion of the Proi^estant Church was broken up by 
the death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
William of Orange, hitherto a Roman Cathofio 
and a loyal supporter of Philip, was moved to 
change his religion and his allegiance together, 
and then began m earnest that struggle for inde- 
pendence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
and bloody wars known to history — a war which 
lasted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
course of the struggle the southern provinces were 
won over to Catholicism : but in 1679 the seven 
northern provinces, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
banded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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nendenoe, and launched the Dutch Republic upon 
its career, electing WiWiam of Orange their first 
Stadtholder. The orgaiyzation of the Protestants 
had been shattered at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1671 and framed a set of Calvinist articles against 
the day of their return. They took up inter alta 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Synod of Dordrecht (1674), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to lecognize 
these. Lutheran and Zwinglian elements had 
played their part in the moulding of the Dutch 
Keiormation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepted, there were many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepared to 
concede to the Church the measure of independence 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set before 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could beat be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted to the 
Church in 1676 a set of proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution with State control. 
But the Church rejected his proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of 
Dordrecht (1578) and Middelburg (1681) also failed 
to secure agreement. The situation was further 
complicated by the ecclesiastical independence of 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity 
of views. Finally, the problem was solved by the 
omission of a National Synod from among the 
courts of the Church, which was organized under 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These 
Synods were made up of representatives from all 
the ‘ Classes,’ the ‘ Classis ’ being a body which had 
the characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Piesbytery. The civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1575 
and 1650 five universities were founded — at Leyden, 
Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk — 
and the Netherlands speedily became the chief 
theological school of the Reformed Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies— the Arminian and the Cocceian. 
Arminius combated the Calvinism of his day, as 
Pelagius 1200 years before had attacked the Augus- 
tinian theology. In 1603 he set forth the thesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctrine of unconditional election 
was vigorously counter- attacked by Gomaius from 
the Calvinist standpoint, and interest in the con- 
troversy rapidly spread to all ranks of society. 
Nor was the battle merely doctrinal, for the 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen- 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to accept 
a large measure of State control. The political 
situation added a third element to the complica- 
tion While the majority of the States favoured 
Arminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the supreme power, took the 
opposite side Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 1610 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotius the 
theologian and Bamevmdt the statesman, issued 
the Remonstrance ; disquieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1618, the Synod 
of Dort was assembled to settle the matter. At 
this Synod were present 28 foreign delegates — 
from Germany, England, Scotland, etc. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out oi the 
house because they would not submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con- 


demned under five chief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro 
tins was seized, but escaped ; and Bameveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. After the death 
of Maurice of Orange the exiles were permitted 
to return, and were given complete liberty of 
speech and action. They founded the dissenting 
Remonstrant Church, which, though it has pro- 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak in numbers as to confer a pragmatist sanction 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 5000 members. 

The second great controversy— the Cocceian — 
was so named from its originator Cocceius, a 
professor at Franeker, who sought to save the 
Calvinist theology from traditionalism and scholas- 
ticism. He contended for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture should be its own intei prefer. 
Working along these lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theolo^, with its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of works, which had been superseded by 
the NT covenant of grace. This Covenant The- 
ology {q V.) was vigorously opposed by Voetius and 
others ; but the spirit of the age was on the side of 
Cocceius, whose type of doctrine was accepted by 
the English Puritans, embodied in the Westminster 
Confession, and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist churches. 

During the whole of the 17th cent Holland was 
a refuge for oppressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland, Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities ; 
Scottish congregations flourished in many Dutch 
towns ; and the mfluence of Dutch theology spread 
thus to Scotland, and to all the colonial Churches 
that own the Church of Scotland for their mother. 
Tliis was also the century of Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in all the 
Dutch colonics. 

Up to about 1800 the only interference with the 
old Presbyterian system was in the direction of 
more efticient ministerial supervi.sion — an object 
secured by the appointment of a visiting committee 
in each Classis. But about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of constitu- 
tion-mongering, and the Church shared in the 
general disorganization for about two decades. 
The return or the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end ; and the 
Church constitution, as renewed in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more- 
over, beii^ completed by the addition of a National 
Synod. The State supremacy, however, remained, 
and it was further strengthened by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. This committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crown, out of 14 
nominated by the Synod. In 1852 the State adimted 
the policy of the concurrent endowment of all 
churches, and, except for the endowments, all con- 
^ nexion between Church and State has since been 
at an end. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the iJ^utch Church. In 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subsenption whereby the subscriber accepted any 
doctrine, not quia, but quatenus it was contained 
in Holy Wnt. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigidity ; and 
the fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
orthodox Presbyterians has given rise to two 
important secessions (1837 and 1886). These have 
seriously weakened the parent Church in point of 
plumbers, so that in times comparatively recent 
many of her pu^its were vacant ; but a return 
to greater ortliodoxy, coupled with a gratifying 
increase m the number of Divinity students, holds 
out a brighter hope for the future. The Reformed 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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loyal family and by about three-fourths of the 
Protestant population, and at the end of 1912 the 
Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, 
and Scottish Churches had between them 1 Synod, 
10 provincial districts, 44 Classes, 1362 parishes, 
and at least 700,000 communicants. Branches of 
the Reformed Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8. Other Continental Churches. — By their san- 
guinary initial struggle for existence, and their wide* 
spread influence, the Churches in France and Hol- 
land have earned their title to pre-eminence among 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. But 
other Presbyterian or partly Presb 3 rterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
politics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated untu the recent creation of a General Pres- 
Wterian Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still. 
T^e National Evangelical Church of Germany com- 
bines Lutheran ana Presbyterian elements. The 
D^ree of Augsburg (1566), by its adoption of the 
principle * Cujusregio, ejusrefigio,' introduced into 
Germany a fruitful cause of religious hardship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In 1569 Frederick iii., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Rhine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
began the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, but were successful in the Lower; and, 
where they did sucpeed, he prevented the introduc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his own hands a large measure of occlesiastical 
control. The Presbytenamsm of the Palatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Urslnus, which, intended originally for local use, 
speedily won ecumenical significance as a Calvinist 
standard. The Catechism softens the rigidity of 
Calvinism with reg(^ to predestination and some 
other points, and is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Rhine Presbyterianwm was planted by 
refugees from Hollana, France, and Bri^in ; Alvars 
persecution drove Dutchmen over the border in 
thousands, and the influx gradually changed the 
prevailing type of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Presbyterian Church government 
replaced the consistorial system, and the Presby- 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods wore held, notably that of 
Emden (1571), when the Calvinist and Presbyterian 
Emden Articles were adopted. But the civil 
authorities have prevented Presbyterianism from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Europe was readjusted after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1816, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia ; 
and 1817, the tercentenary of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William II. as a favourable 
occasion for uniting the two Protestant Churches 
in his dominions. The united Church was called 
the National Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the two uniting 
Cliurches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, but modifications intro- 
duced from time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theology and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Church, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government ha# 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main- 
tains its firm hold upon the Chcirch organization 
as a whole. 

In Bohemia a modified Wpe of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John (Jalvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hussites (q.v.) about the 


middle of the 16th cent led to the forming of the 
Unitaa Fratrura, who, abhorring the idea of stiife, 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life 6f simple piety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. A constitution 
essentially Presbyterian, embodying the eldership 
and the diaconate, was adopted m 1496, and testified 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introduced 
into the government of the Church by placing the 
presidency of each Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1567 the Church was 
strong enough to assemble no fewer than 200 
pastors in one of its Synods. It had indeed 
achieved the status of a national Church, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin. At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War the abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Fiederickv. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand ii. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory was followed 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia. Joseph ii.’s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of repression, the submeiged Protestant- 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
vigorous life and development only to be crushed 
again by the measures ot a reactionary successor. 
A better constitution was granted in 1801 ; but the 
State, by means of its ecmesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synods and superinten- 
dents to the detriment of a complete Presbyterian- 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moravia con- 
tinues small in numbers ; ^ but its heroic post and 
its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa- 
tion hold out the hope that a more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper- 
ous time. 

In Hungary, as in many other lands, Calvinism 
superseded in time the original Lutheran form of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a Synod at Erdikl 
in 1646 adopted the Augsburg Confession, the 
Synod of Debreczen (1687) made the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, which has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transylvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants. But the Treaty of Vienna (1606) 
restored Transylvanian independence and ushered 
in a period of seventy years’ peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold I. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and persecution, 
marked by the imprisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant pastors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery once more. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph li. (1787), which con- 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified with the political aspirations of Hunga^, 
and has been greatly benefited by the comparative 
independence which Hungary enjoys within the 
Dual Monarchy. Congregations to the number of 
2000 and a membership of over 500,000 testify to 
the strength and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial division of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five inde^ndent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 
1 About 67,000 in 1912 
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h&s developed distinctive features in her govern- 
ment. Each TractuB, or Church county, the body 
corresponding to our presbytery, is presided over 
by a senior elected by the pastors, and a coadjutor 
curator elected by tho elders. Similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent and a lay 
curator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
of Episcopal smiervision with those of Presbyterian 
parity. The Clmrch has been chiefly remai kable 
for its educational work ; and its organization of 
parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the ‘devote imagination’ of John Knox 
concerning Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done hy 
the Church in maintaining single-handed its army 
of some 6000 teachers with 300,000 pupils is of 
immeasurable importance for Protestantism. 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has 
served to restrict the honour of Calvin in the land 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three 
— Geneva, Vaud, and Neuoh&tel — favoured the 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinist form of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named the Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the beginning of the 19th century. The period 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
iiad been characterized by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in 1817, a re- 
vival of evangelical zeal began. 0. H. A. Malan, 
J. H. M. d’Anbign^, and others took up the move- 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by 
deposing Malan. A separate eoolesiastioal com- 
munity at once began to gather round him. In 
1832 d^Aubign^ and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State was engaged in an 
attempt to destroy the independence of the 
Churon; and the agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849). 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with- 
drew sufficient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinorlian. 

In Vaud the famous theologian A. R. Vinet advo- 
cated the policy of separation between Church 
and State ; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to subordinate the spiritual to the civil 
power, 100 ministers seceded in 1846, forming the 
Free Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary zeal. The national 
Church IS now controlled hy the State, but not too 
rigidly. 

In NeuchAtel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church resulted in a secession 
under F. Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy ; 
and only in the last century have more libered 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Church, the descen- 
dant of the Waldensians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an ^ditional impetus 
when the unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi- Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,000. In Spain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the Westminster Confession, 
and adopted Presbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 permitted their return, and* 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a great debt to tha 
support forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

Belgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about vOOO strong, one 


of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio Belgica Small llefotmed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-Lmraine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland ; and, if we aie 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of Church organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over 3,000,000 — more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. History outside Europe, — When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Europe — e p., in America — we reach a 
new phase of PresWterian history, in which petty 
obstruction takes the place of sanguinary persecu- 
tion, in which battles and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow development and construction ; and, 
whereas in the neroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the cause, in other continents Presbyterian 
progress was, on the whole, a triumph of principles 
rather than of individual men. 

I. America. To American Presbyterianism 
England, Holland, France, and Germany have all 
maae their contribution, as is seen below ; but the 
contribution of the Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Virginia 
with the early colonists of 1604, and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers {q.v.) laid the foundation of Inde- 
pendency in America ; but not till near 1700 did 
Presbyterians begin to ainve in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 was the first 
Presbytery organized. The Presbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
beginning, but its adherents were at first too 
scattered to make organization possible or profat- 
able, and only when the persecutions under Charles 
II began to drive men from Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize them make their appearance in 
the American colonies. Emigration from Scotland 
was encouraged during the persecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream poured out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundr^s. These settled mostly in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the hrsb church was built at 
Freehold, N.J., in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations— half of them in the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soonbeoame 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
pastoral charge of a band of emigrants ; and, com- 
Dining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itinerant trader and evangelist, he found in the 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
make organization worth while and enough Epi- 
scopalian opposition to make it expedient. In 1699 
he was callea to the charge of Snowhill in Mary- 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, with Makemie 
as leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Tnereafter a rapid development took 

E lace. Appeals were made to Scotland, Ulster, 
Dublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
forthcoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the operation of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Church with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she waa strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a Creed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbyterv of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine of some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates musti sub- 
scribe the Westminster standards, and overtured 
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the Synod to make this role (i^eneral, the discustdon 
in the Synod revealed the eiastence of two parties 
in the Church. In New England elements of 
Independency had been at work, and the native* 
born New England clergy looked askance at the 
more rimd Presbyterianism of Scots and Ulster- 
men. The resultant controversy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
Dickinson that ended it in 1729. In that year a 
compromise was effected Iw the passing of the 
Adopting Act, whereby the Westminster standards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine and government, and their 
ouservance was enjoined upon the Church as far as 
circumstances might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this wise measure the Church was 
enabled to retain its historic connexions, to avoid 
ConOTegationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexiDility fitting it to deal with the conditions 
prevalent in a new and growing country. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over the ouestion of mini- 
sterial education. The supply or ministers, both 
from the colony itself and from overseas, fell so 
far short of the demand that a lowering of the 
standard was hard to avoid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attempted to meet the case by 
founding a seminary, later known as the Log 
College ; but his students frequently possess^ 
more zeal and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Presbyterians with dismay. The 
visit of Whitefield in 1739 was followed by an out- 
break of revivalism, and at length the un-Presby- 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its ministers. A 
disruption resulted in 1746, when the Church split 
into the Synod of Pliiladelphia, or old side, and the 
Symod of New York, or new side. But tlie new 
side were ouite alive to the benefits of education, 
and the ola side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zeal ; and a sense of duty, combined 
with mutual esteem and a common interest, secured 
re-union in 1758. The cause of missions to the 
Amencan Indians, which had been in operation 
since 1741, was warmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, which also interested itself deeply in the 
New Jersey College. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out in 1776, the Presbyterians of the 
middle colonies, who had not forgotten the history 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their devotion to the Revolu- 
tionary cause earned for the Church the lasting 
respect of the nation. John Witherspoon, who 
hau come from Scotland in 1768, was the principal 
actor in the completion of the Church’s organiza- 
tion, when, in 1789, 13 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They organized the Church on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster standards, 
making determinative the principle that ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.’ At this stage the 
Church numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations. About the end 
of the 18th cent, ‘unions” and ‘ federations ’ were 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the ‘ Plan 
of Union,’ which was really an effort to secure 
external and operative unity by ignoring the 
differences between the Churches. As a result 
the Presbyterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leavened with 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum; but the 
younger churches became lax in their adherence to 
Presbyterian doctrine, discipline, *knd tradition. 
A tes^ case came at length in 1830, when Albert 
Barnes, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in Philadelphia, was vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of nis knowm laxity 
of doctrine. This breach <^f the ‘ Plan of Union * 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiastical strife, 
which ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of tne Church into old school 
and new school followed in 1838, and endured for 
thirty-two years. Feeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question; in 1867 the noithem 
half of the new school repudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern portion of the 
old school seceded. This fresh dismemberment 
drew the two northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Churches had been vigorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, having sent out between them no 
fewer than ‘26,000 missioners; and the united 
Church followed up the work with enthusiasm. 
Foreign Missions had been inaugurated in 1810 as 
the result of undenominational activity, but in 1838 
the Church took over her own. Early in the'period of 
separation the new school reverted to the original 
plan, but in 1864 she resumed control of her own 
missions; and now the Church has missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Persia, India, and 
China. With over 0000 ministers, almost 1,600,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Princeton and 
Union, this Church is, in point of size, the greatest 
siimle Presbyterian organization in the world. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British orb^ 
in the United Stat^ little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new schools in the southern States. It possesses 
missions in Mexico, Brazil, and India, but its 
principal mission work has naturally been among 
the emancipated negroes. This Church has upheld 
the conservative tradition of the South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly with its northern neighbour, but re-union 
has not yet taken place. It has over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,000 communicants. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 160,000 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the 18th cent., when doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical vagaries increased to such an extent 
that at length tne General Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the minist^. The consequent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, which retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has lowered the standard of ministerial 
education, and has relaxed some of the severer 
Calvinist doctrines. The United Presbyterian 
Church of N. America represents the mam stream 
of 18th cent, dissent in Scotland, and its member- 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains very strict 
in its adherence to old standards, but is notable 
for its great evangelical and missionary zeal. 

Among the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States which trace their origin to contmental 
Europe it will suffice to mention two. The Re- 
forms Church in America (q.v.), which till 1867 
retamed its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
fiiet congregation, with Jonas Michaelius as pastor, 
was formed in 1628 in what was still the town 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule till 1664, when the 
*colony passed into English hands and became New 
York. The English authorities confined the 
/ictivities of the Church to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, which 
remained in mrce till about 17(X), its expansion was 
checked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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Its own growth by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
language in its services and by retaining its affilia- 
tion to the Classis of Am^tercfam. But in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was permitted, and 
in 1786 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam Classis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Amenca. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily to the number of 
100,000 members. The Dutch element and influ- 
ence in it have naturally decreased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is expounded weekly in every congrega- 
tion, the complete exposition covering a period of 
four yeara Foreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of tiiis Church ; and the efl'orts of the Scuddei 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect model 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Reformed Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine Palatinate, 
about the end of the 17th century. These settled 
mostly in Pennsylvania, and in 1747 M. Schlatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetns or 
Synod under the ClassU of Amsterdam. Schlatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub- 
stantial help from Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an extent that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that of the German immigration to America 
during the last century two-tliiids have found 
their way into the Lutheran Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutch neighWir. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrmal 
standard, and German customs and ritual are 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion 
witli the great festivals of the Christian year. 
The SIX Churches already spoken of represent well 
over 95 per cent of American Presbyterianism. 

Presbytenanism stands third in order of numbers 
among tlie Protestant Churches of America — a 
very creditable position, considering the com- 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 
upon her expansion by her insistence upon an 
educated ministry. Her membership is increasing 
over 50 per cent faster than the population of the 
countiy ; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of ^uit she calls no American Church 
her superior. The huge sphere of lalxiur piescnteil 
by the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationalism in smaller countries, 
and this, together with the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a nappy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

The history of Presbytenanism in Canada pre- 
sents two main features — enthusiasm foi unity and 
tenacity in the face of opposition. The Huguenots 
first attempted to lay tlie foundations of Presby- 
terianism in Canada, and, while the tradition of 
Heniy of Navarre persisted, they were not un- 
successful ; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1686) made an end of their work and 
turned Canada into a J esuit preserve. The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the 18th cent., and, since then, Scottish character- 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difficulty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
home Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this connexion the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi- 
ally worthy of mention. In the early part of the 
19th cent. Episcopal opposition had to be faced in 
Canada as elsewhere. One-eleventh of the unceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant clergy, 
and it cost the Presbyterian Church twenty years 
of struggle to wrest its share from the grip of the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time the Presbyterians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,000 acres of ‘ clergy 
reserves.’ In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church applied to the government to 
endow additional chairs in King’s College, Toronto ; 
but. Episcopal opposition proving too stroi^ to be 
overcome, the Church herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, with the territorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the Canadian Church divided. In 
1845 there iveie seven principal bodies of Canadian 
Presbyterians; but mutual goodwill speedily de- 
veloped, and in 1860 a succession of unions began. 
By 1876 only four separate Churches were left, 
and these united on 15th June of that year to form 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada At present 
a scheme is afoot to bnng about a widei union of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The General Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1916, but a considerable minority left the 
house ; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
French Roman Catholics, but her finest and most 
productive activity has been along the line of 
Church extension in the West, Mheie, esnetially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1886, a notable work has been done m what is 
practically a new nation. 

The Church at present has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicants. 

a. Australia. — Four-fifths of Australian Piesby- 
teriauism is concentrated m New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence as the oiiginal 
population was outnumbered and absoibed by the 
lespectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dimmore Lang, who went in 1823 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales In cour=>e of tune ceitain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorship, and 
tried to end it by msistmg upon punctilious observ- 
ance of the rules of the Church of Scotland. Lang 
and his followmg, who considered such rigidity 
injuiious to the prospects of a new Church in a 
now land, Becodeu in 1838 Union \\as restoied in 
1840, only to be broken by a similar secession in 
1842. The Scottish Disiuption pioduced a fuither 
split in the colonial Chun h She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to fall her pulpits produced the inevitable 
division in 1846. At length, however, h«M groiving 
independence, and the problems mIucIi site Mas 
callw upon to face, paved the w ay for union , and 
since 1865 all sections have been united. 

In Victoria the gold rush, and tlie situation 
created by the rapid influx of a ceitain type of 
population, brought about union in 1859 ; and by 
1870 all the remnants had come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Churches, with an annual Federal 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 congrega- 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness to the 
strength of Presbytenanism in Australia. 

3. New Zealand. — ^The first Presbytery of what 
Hiecame in time the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
^the south, was founded at Auckland in 1866. Tha 

rsonnel was largely drawn from the Church of 

otland, but comprised lush and other elements. 
Since its early days this Church has done splendid 
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Home Mission work, and has OTown with the 
growtli of the colony. The Pre8%terian Church 
of Ot&ao and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the New Zealand Company to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the P’ree Church of Scotland in the settle- 
ment of the new colony. The Free Chuich accepted 
the proposal, and the experiment of founding a 
model colony was tried at Otago. The first batch 
of emigrants ainved in 1848, with a nephew of 
Robert Burns as their minister, and in 1864 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church with a problem which 
has been very satisfactoiily solvea. The united 
strength of the Church in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
members. 

4. S. Africa. — There was a Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1662 ; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutch immigration and an 
influx of Huguenots about the end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had practically no historjr for 
the first century of its existence. After British 
rule began in 1806, better days dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch law of 1804 had given the Church a con- 
stitution, but had left the supreme ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
later date found State control irksome, and agitated 
to such purpose that the obnoxious feature was 
abolished in 1843 ; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Briton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby- 
terian Chuich in S. Africa was split into a 
number of territorial fragments. The various 
Dutch Reformed Churches have a communion-roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Chua-h numbers 
over 11,000 communicants. 

Leaving out of account the spiritual, ethical, 
intellectual, political, and eoonomic influence of 
its splendid history, and regarding it from the 
point of view of mere statistics, u e may allow the 
following figures, reported to the last General 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Presbyterian- 
ism and to bear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva has become a great tree over- ; 
shadowing the world. 


Oontlnent of Europe 
United Kingdom 
Abi» 

Africa 
N. America 
S America 
W. Indies . 
Australasia 


. 1,451,423 communicants 

. 1,616,492 „ 

223,838 „ 

. 281,715 

2,718,064 „ 

12,234 

10,101 „ 

104,147 


Total, 6,418,014 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will j 
be seen that the communion-roll of Presbyterian- 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years — a happy earnest of further increase. 

III. Nature and working of Presbyterian 
SYSTEM. — All forms of Church government are 
ultimately reducible to three — Prelatic, Congrega- 
tional, and Piesbyterian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemplified in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of the diocesan episcopate, and by the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada- 
tion of ministerial rank nor gradation of Cnuroh 
courts ; it places all mmisters on an eq^nal footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
jndicature. It is the boast of Presbyterionisnr 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged^ 
with combining the evils of b^th without any 
admixture of their .advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presbyterian type of government rests 


upon the equality of ministerial status, and seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the members of the 
Church instead of to clerical individuals or councils ; 
as opposed to Congregationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Church, by entrusting to a care- 
fully devised system of graded Church courts legis- 
lative, executive, and jndicial, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Church government turns, of coarse, purely 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, and Presby- 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it imnlies any definite and particular type of 
Church worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi- 
astical polities which combine features drawn fioin 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Church, 
such as the civil power, haa generally to be taken 
into account. Indeed, in the lost resort, any given 
form of Church polity must logically be based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Churen, and any such 
doctiine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articulated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistic doctrine, Presby- 
terian Church government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most oases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self -development 
of the Church. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization tiie 
following three features ; (a) parity of tJie clergy ; 
(6) government of the Church by its raemberslup 
as represented by presbyters or elders, ordained to 
rule; (c) unity of the Church, so far as the con- 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It will thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has mode much of 
the doctrine of office in the Church, and Congrega- 
tionalism, which IB given over to individualism. 

In support of the theory and piactioe of Presby- 
terian Church government the jm dtvtnum argu- 
ment has been largely made use of. At the height 
of the controversy between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the a^ument was pushed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with tiie 
I ecclesiastical polity of the NT— a position untenable 
under the conditions of modern historical research, 
i which would prefer to find the justification of any 
ecclesiastical system in considerations of expedi- 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
still clings to the jus divinum in a modified form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas concerning the institution which has 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world ; ana he contends that in the funda- 
mental ideas and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres- 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops ; 
the laying on of hands by presbyters has for him 
no more ugnificance than episcopal consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos- 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic iroirit by generations of faithful Christian 
pastors. His idea is of the j’us divinum as belong- 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
cessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organization 
while modifying them to meet new requirements 
in a ditferent age. 
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The Presbyterian form of polity in modem times 
is based on the CalviniBt doctrine of the Church. 
According to this view,4ho < Imrch is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at KMlizing the fellowsliip 
of each member with the others and of all with 
Christ. Such an essentially spiiitnal idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch any professed believer 
or boay of believers on merely external giounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to God ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by refeience to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justihed 
only as a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are agreed ; 
they difler only as to the means by which the 
Church can best serve those ends ana express her 
mind to the w'orld. Presbyterianism recoraizes 
more fully than Independency that, in order to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and united body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un- 
avoidable, even if of secondary importance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as they attempted or 
claimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro- 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system ns nearly like it as anything that can hope 
to adaj)t itself to modern times. 

I. Ecclesiastical offices and officials.— In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiastical office it is 
no less impoitaat to see the connexion of ‘gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distinguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Clmrch rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the capiiciousness of gifts rendered office 
inevitable in the growing community, and offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
jffice, the holding of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of over-growing importance. 
Montanism, e.g,, was, from one point of view, a 
protest against the growth of officialism in the 
Church, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro- 
tested in vain. Ordination — at first simply the 
setting apart to a special task of a man with 
special gifts for it — became a more formal thing ; 
tne ritualism of the act came to surpass in import- 
ance the prayer which was originally its essence ; 
and gradually the right to confer oroination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and laity, 
became a distinction between superior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The whole tenaency of raediaeval- 
isra was in the direction of this growing sacerdotal- 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserve as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Re- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechanism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist ana Presbyterian wing of the Reforma- 
tion distinguished in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordinary and permanent from 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent offices 


were (a) the ministry of the Word, (ft) ruling ami 
discipline, (c) the care of goods, their distribution 
in needful cases, and the care of the poor and sick 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution were the 
distinguishing features of the three types of pei- 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, (a) teaching and (h) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In the earliest tunes the Church 
modelled itself on the Synagogue rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling body would naturally 
be the elders, the recognition of whom as a body 
of men possessed of special gifts of ruling soon 
became tnat of a body of men possessed of office 
But, as some of them would be better teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teaching soon 
became apparent, the distinction between the 
teaching and the ruling types of piesbyter is 
clearly marked at an early stage of ecclesiastical 
development. The needs of the Church, the dis- 
appearance of charisms, the nse of official doctiine 
and official books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; such teachers would naturally be sought 
in the eldership, and the presbyter capable ot 
teaching gradually assumed a position of gieatci 
distinctiveness — a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gift-- 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the indn id- 
ual. Finally there comes about a clear distinction 
between the office of preacher and teachei and 
that of ruling elder ; we find in Cyprian, e a. , a 
clear recognition of the diflereiice between teaciung 
and ruling jiresbyters. The modern Presbyterian 
Church has always made a point of this distinction, 
which is very clearly brougnt out in the theory ami 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination would be required to trans 
form an elder into a minister. But the Presby- 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and the requirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the different offices of teacher and ruler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between the minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Some, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Ti 
6” as if preaching and ruling presbyters nad held 
distinct offices from the very beginning ; others, 
like Campbell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply as a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
might be done oy any other pious member of the 
kirk ; a third and more sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has an^-en 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the problems of growth and maturing 
age. It 18 , in fact, better to consider the office of 
presbyter from the practical than from the theo- 
retic and Scriptural point of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discliarges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and mterests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch with the general 
life or the Church ; and his tenure of an office 
which renders him of equal status with the 
minister os a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church. Both 
offices declinod in the Middle Ages, that of the 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to revive The 
minister as pastor, preacher, and teacher came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever since retained 
*the highest places in the esteem of the membership. 
The office is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what- 
ever ‘presbyter’ may be etymologically, ft is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from ‘old priest writ large.’ Regarding 
episcopacy and the episcopal office as a late 
development, unscriptural and onjuatifiable, the 
Presbyterian reformers have always insisted upon 
the parity of the clergy, whose functions are 
preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 
and the exercise of disciplme ; and the sacerdotal 
side of the office has always been carefully kept 
in the back^ound, lest the minister, in the guise 
of priest, should stand between God and men 
The rulmg elder disappeared, as has been said, in 
the Middle Ages ; the attempt to trace him back 
to the Waldension movement has not been success- 
ful ; nor did he reappear in the Lutheran Church. 
From the beginning the need of a body of men to 
exeicise Chuich discipline was recognized by the 
Reformers, who felt that, while the jus episcopate 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allowM to 
lapse. But the question at once arose as to whether 
these men should be chosen by the Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he differs from both Luther 
and Zwingli, who left the exercise of Church 
discipline to the civil power, and, alone among the 
Reformers, he insists upon the exercise of dis- 
cipline by means of an ddership, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual office for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. With this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Church 
and State in Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal Imulked him in tiie realization of its 
other half, viz. the maintenance of a distinct and 
separate sphere for lioth. In France, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case: alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develop along her own lines. And the same 
state of ailairs obtained in Scotland. In these 
two countries, therefoie, the Presbyterian elder- 
ship came to its full development, and the office is 
distinctive of Presbyterianism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of the membership, 
and specially ordained to their office. At first 
they held office only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatives of the popular voice ; but in 
later times the office has como to be held ‘ ad vitam 
aut culpam,’ and Presbyterian Church government 
is by representation rather than by direct reference 
to the popular will. The elder is recognized as a 
spiritual functional y ; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministiy of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the right to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the government of the Church, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that office, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent body 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early m the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of almsgiving off the 
shoulders of men otherwise too busy to attend to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question whether the ‘ Seven ’ of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to bo chosen 
at all, whether we have here the first instance of 
their work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officiius, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those sdrea^ in offic% 
did not command Greek confidence. The Presby- 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, is 
a more faithful copy of his pratotype than th^ 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Angli- 
canism. The office was never generally regarded 
as a spiritual one, implying any spiritual function, 


though the French Church originally took that 
view ; all that is implied in it is the application of 
spiritual principles th cerfRiin secular affairs. The 
originally unspiritual naAure of the office may be 
gauged from the fact that, in spite of the dis- 
abilities of women for public speaking and the 
like, deaconesses were very early at work in the 
Church. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing board. He holds an 
ecclesiastical office to which ordination is necessary. 
We may describe the deacon of Reformation times 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, especially where State con- 
nexion has eased the financial affairs of the Church, 
and the passing of the diaconal functions in such 
cAses into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eldership. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized by 
Presbyterianism, but Calvin and the rest held 
that NT precedent would authorize the temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circum- 
stances. The internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
nature and use of such special offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, e.g., there 
existed the office of teacher, as distinct from that 
of minister, an office which has quite natuially 
disappeared; for, with a growing knoi\ ledge of 
Reformed doctrine on the part of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms foi the insti action of 
the young and comparatively ignorant, the sjiecial 
work of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, in John Knox’s day the difficulty produced 
in S^cotland by the inadequate supply of ministers 
to meet the national need gave use to the two 
special offices of superintendent and reader, both 
or which disappeared as the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly committees and the Divinity students 
who spend their spare time in mission work repre- 
sent tne nearest survival of those two offices to- 
day; but it is noteworthy that, in Canada, a 
problem similar to John Kno.x's is responsible for 
the existence of superintendents at the present 
time, and for the use made of special-course men, 
who are virtually equivalent to leaders. We have 
seen also that special officials exist in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
Presbyterian might, on the ground of these special 
offices, call in question the really Presbyterian 
nature of these Churches, it is interesting to find 
that the state of affairs in the Bohemian Church, 
e.q,, raised no qualms in the breast of John Calvin, 
l/ndue State interference has in many cases caused 
modifications in the Presbyteiian theory and 
practice with regard to office ; but the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
required as permanent in a thoroughgoing Fresby- 
tenon system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
appear when the Church is prospering. 

2. Church courts. — By the organization of her 
officials into a carefully graded system of Church 
courts Presbyterianism seeks to give expression to 
the unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
threefola function: (a) legislative: they frame 
laws for the purpose of securing discipline, and for 
the proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
business ; (h) executive : they give effect to these 
laws ; (c) judicial : they inflict and remove ecclesi- 
astic^ censures ; and the higher courts review the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of course, the constitution of the 
Church, but the claim is made that both the 
constitution and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. In the Pres- 
byterian Churob the holding of a spiritual office is 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any of the 
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Church courts. Thus only teaching and ruling 
elders are eligible for membership, and the mem- 
bership of any court niustibe composed of both, 
^ngregational Chuich gt^eiunieiit is piobabiy 
more directly popular in ils nature, but Piesby- 
terianism is also vigorously democratic; for both 
ministers and elders are popularly elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of the people ; 
noi is it more diflBcult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce any other. In actual practice, even where 
the eldership of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the basis of election ; they are always aimed 
at, even if they are not considered indispensable. 

All members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
qua members ; «.g., it is open to lay elders to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo- 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Church court have equal delibera- 
tive and voting power. Bub in the executive 
sphere there are certain duties which can be dis- 
cnarged only by an ordained minister — such as the 
renouncement of oensure or of its removal ; and 
erein lies the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of Presbyterian equality only 
ministers can normally preside over Church courts, 
and that the presence of at least one minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. This does not 
render the presiding minister a man of special 
rank ; he is only temporarily primus, and even 
then a prxmus inter pares ; and his primacy 
deprives nim for the time of his deliberative vote. 

In the Presbyterian system the courts of the 
Church are graded, the lowest being congrega- 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The essen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod ; if the Church is very large, a National 
Synod, General Synod, or General Assembly 
croiins the edifice. In this way the rights of the 
individual congr^ation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The higher courts supervise and 
review the work done by the lower ; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of Presbyterianism lies in giving 
to .cs higher courts authoritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More- 
over, it has now become the practice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demand it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip- 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association power to cast refractory 
congregations oat of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fear of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him the idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the ^adually matured and 
elaborate organization of Presbyterianism renders 
inevitable a certain externalism ; but, so long as 
this does not drive men to mistake ecclesiastical 
sameness for Christian unity, no harm is done. 

Of the various courts of the Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out- 
line can be given, which may be taken as broadly 
characteristic of the Presbyterian system. We | 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. | 

[a) Kirk-Session.— At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Church courts comes the Kirk- 
Session, which consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the size and n^s of the congregation, but 
they should be sufficient to secure efficient work- 
ing ; and, if the congregation is too small to pro- 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of bnsiness, it is in 
the power of the Presbytery to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. The jurisdiction of the 


I Kirk-Session extends over its own congregation, 
but it must act within the limits of the constitu- 
tion, and Its acts can be revised by a higher court 
Subject to these limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presbytery. The Session supervises the 
congregation, takes charge of the comm union-roll, 
and is responsible for its correctness. If necessary, 
it censures members, its findings being declared 
and its sentences executed by the moderator ^ 
It is resiKinsible, too, for admission to ordmances. 
The worlc of the minister is also looked after by 
the Session, which, if it sees fit, may bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In cei tain cases the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods. 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturally falls to it. The functions of 
the Deacons’ Court are not of a spiritual nature ; 
it is responsible directly to the Presbytery. 

(6) Presbytery. — The Preshyteiy — otherwise 
known under the various names of Classis, 
Colloque, Tractus, etc. — is the unit of the Presby- 
tenau system and the means of realizing Church 
unity upon the smallest scale. This court is a 
distinctive feature of Presbyterianism The extent 
of its bounds and the number of individual congre- 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con- 
venience. On the Presbytery are represented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the boniuh, the represen- 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together with 
one elder for each Session. Thus, as the moder- 
ator, who IS always a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it may quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate chaiges within the 
bounds, the lay element will command a steady 
majority. Formerly a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a portion of Scripture might form part of 
the proceedings of a Presbytery, but sucli study or 
discussion would take place now only under very 
special circumstances, and, for the most pait, the 
court coniines itself to purely busmess matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence 6uid 
ordinatiun, and also to take them away — subject, 
of course, to the laws of the Church and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of i acant chaiges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it — eg,, in Scotland 
since 1639 it has been the practice of the Presby- 
tery annually to examiuo the books and records of 
Sessions within its bounds — and it liears refeiencea 
and appeals from these couits The Session as a 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congiegation may petition the Presbytery concern- 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary way 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub- 
mitted to the Synod of the province. But it is in 
the power of any Presbytery to submit a sugges- 
tion direct to the General Assembly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an ‘ oveiture ’ ; and the 
converse of this appears in the Barrier Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General Assembly to pass an 
act affecting the constitution of the Church until 
it has submitted the proposal to all the Presby- 
teries, and their opinions on it have been received 
by a later As-sembly. In the act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part. 

(c) Synod . — The Synod — in some cases called the 
Coetus — is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of the sum of ito Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and elder from each of 
ai^ neighbouring Synods as corresponding mem- 
bers. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbytery and the supreme court of the Church, 
the Synod has a comparatively narrow' range of 
functions. It reviews the proceedings of Presby- 

1 * Moderator ’ is the name applied to the president of any 
ecclesiastical court 
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teries, examines their records, can overture the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any Pres- 
bytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
directly responsible to the supreme court. Those 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
system ; and, where there is nothinff higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extended powers. 

(d) General Assembly . — In all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
power — subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of mfenor bodies, and 
tlie law of the land. Its aim is to be representa- 
tive of the whole Church ; but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The proportion of elders to ministers 
varies in the various Churches. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows i 

By an Act of Assembly, A.a 1894, 

(a) from Preshj teriea of 12 or fewer parishes, 2 ministers, 
1 elder , 

(I/) from Presbyteries of 12 to 18 parishes, 8 ministers, 

1 elder , 

(e) from Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 

2 elders , 

(d) from Presbyteries of 24 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

2 elders 

By an additional Act of a d 1712, 

(s) from Presbyteries of 80 or more parishes, 8 ministers, 

3 elders , 

(/) by a rule of Assembly enaoted in 1898 every Presbytery 
sends ons minister for every four ministers on roU of 
Presbytery and for a part of four, and one elder for 
ever> six ministers and for a part of six , 

(ff) 67 tovvn council ciders from royal burghs, and two from 
the city of Edinburgh , 

(A) a representative from each university. 

The Free Church simply took one-third of each 
Presbytery (miniaters and elders alike) ; and every 
Church has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
vanes much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another ; and, os a consequence, 
anv given Assembly may diflfer widely in its 
opinions from its predecessor. But the judicial 
findings of one Assembly cannot be reversed by 
another ; e.y., if the Assembly of 1889 has suspended 
a minister, that of 1890 may think its predecessor 
wrong, but can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its disapproviQ 
by coming to an opposite conclusion on a similar 
case On the other hand, legislation passed by a 
previous Assembly— any act, indeed, which is not 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, be reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Church. If 
the constitution of the Church is afieoted by any 
proposal, the Barrier Act prevents hasty action. 

It will be seen from the above that in the lowest 
court, the Kirk-Session, the lay element must pre- 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, 
it may ; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in tne sum of the Presby- 
teries. Not until we come to the highest court of 
all can a clerical majority ever be theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministerial element does usually predominate 
m every court higher than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all ministers and elders 
eligible fox a seat in any court of the Presbyterian 
Church are originally elected by the people, and 
must therefore, in the main, reflect popmar opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of hasty and irfe- 
sponsible decisions even on the part of the highest 
court of all, we cannot deny t^e right of Preshj^' 
terianism to be called a thorougmy democratic 
form of Church government. 

The Presby tenan system did not spring suddenly 


into being full-grown, but is the result of long 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the gemjral lines above indicated 
it 18 in use in Great Britain, the colonies, and N 
America; but differenws occur in various Conti- 
nental Churches, due either to their smallness or 
to undue interference by the civil power. 

3. Difficulties of the system.— The comparatively 
elaborate organi/ation of tlie Presbyterian Church 
is, on the wliole, an advantage ; but it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecution which it was 
unable to withstand, it could not, like Independ- 
ency, simply go mto hiding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to sacrifice its organization and so cease to be 
Presbyterianism. On the other hand, when the 
successors of Richelieu set themselves to crush 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress- 
ing its organization, and the result lustitied their 
scheme. This is merely to say that close organiza- 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, out an 
inoonvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Reformed Churches has been on the side of popular 
government, as has been noted in the case of 
France, Scotland, and Holland, where the Church 
found itself in conflict with the established ecclesi- 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of fighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent authorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modem democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impulse of the Refor- 
mation. It is noteworthy, e.ff., that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyterians 
practically solid for the colonial cause — a circum- 
stance due as mnoh to their settled belief in repre- 
! sentative government as to their memory of past 
I wrongs on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the case of Geneva the people had already won 
I their civil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Church, so that events took another turn ; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 
while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
the neoesrity of putting pressure upon Presby- 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby- 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
was that the State and the Church ought to be in 
alliance, but that there should be no confusion 
between them. Each should have its own separate, 
clearly defined sphere of action : the State should 
not interfere with spiritual affairs, nor the Church 
with secular matters. But a Church member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a great measure of 
religious liberty and a share of ecclesiastical 

g overnment, will not long be content with less in 
is civil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Bight, or an aristocracy clinging desper- 
ately to its privileges, cannot but look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Mary 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James I., the Duten 
and Philip 11., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible ; no theory of the independent spneres 
of Church and State could discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James i.’s shrewd saying, 

* No bishop, no king.’ Bat, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the p<Mition of the Church 
secured, the difficulty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
Mendly relations exist between Church and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
to secure; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the members of the civil community, 
and it is constantly hardiito mark off a definite 
boundary between the secnlar and the spiritual. 
The same problem as vexec^ mediievalism on a 
European scale has recurred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands, and has been a fruitful cause 
of trouble and division. In (Jeneva Calvin experi- 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free from 
a confusion and conflict of interests; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solution of the 
. problem has at length been arrived at, this has been 
accomplished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Calvin’s 
desire for ^e alliance of Church and State, the 
modem tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4. Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
general and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impressed witn the need for popu- 
lar education ; for a democracy must educate its 
citizens in the interest of sane self-government. 
Moreover, the Reformers believed tlmmselves to 
be possessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge comparison 
with any other, and had only to be fully known in 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore behoved that an educated 
public was the best guarantee of a successful pro- 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity were new, 
and even among their own adherents many r^uired 
some detailed and definite instruction in addition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
minibtry was one of the deepest desires of the 
Reformed leaders. To them the chief thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be properlj 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry ana an educated people, 
lay the best hope, not only for the expansion of their 
Church, but also for the saving of souls. For all 
these reasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
educationists. The school of Geneva, under Calvin’s 
cai e, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first use that the French Church made of Henry IV. ’s 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges ; the 
settlement of the Dutch Church was followed by 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; and 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid scheme 
for Scottish education was a blow from which his 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its grammar 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import- 
ant cities. The passing of likely pupils from the 
lower institutions to the higher shomd be m the 
public care, and, if need be, at the public expense. 
Knox shrewdly advocated compulsory education 
for the children of the very nch and the very poor ; 
he seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscated 
funds of the old Church was to be applied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of tne nobles 
ruined the project, which became in sad fact a 
‘ devote imagination ’ ; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, with free and compulsory 
education as far as possible, and bursaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
educational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. It must not be forgotten that the educa- 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in his enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, be forced into the ministry. But, as time 


went on, the educational horizon widened; and, 
though for a time the Church became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the medueval type, 
the principle of free inquiry, upon which the Re- 
formation itself rested, could not for ever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infrequently been unsynmathetio 
and even cruel towards her intellectual onspring ; 
but modem science, with much else that has been 
attacked by the Chuich, owes a greater debt to the 
underlying principles of Presbyterianism than is 
superficially apparent. Even the much-abused 
Higher Criticism is a truer spiritual child of the 
Reformation than the rigid orthodoxy which 
opposes it, for the Reformers were the higher 
critics and revolutionary Biblical students of 
their day ; and there are encouraging signs that 
the Church, on the whole, is coming to see this. 
It IS all to the credit of the Church that, having 
set on foot educational systems and institutions, 
she has been content to see other authorities take 
them over in their maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti- 
cal, while she herself undertakes the religious 
education of her own. No part of the work of the 
Preebyteiian Church does her more honour than 
her eiforts on behalf of education. 

5. Morality. — The morality which accompanies 
the Presbyterian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is quite distinctive. 
It might be logically expected tiiat a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of God, in election and 
irresistible grace, would fill the individual with a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance but also 
of his helplessness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destructive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in early 
Isl&m, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
prodigious eflbrts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered themselves 
merely as men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glory for all that they did and 
were ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they were filled 
with a sense of their usefulness 111 the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of aiio- 
ance. Like Paul, they valued themselves little, 
ut they magnified their office. This conibmation 
of personal modesty with diligence and fiery energy 
has always been characteristic of the best Cal- 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unsympathetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repression 
than to the consideration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of official duty 
has driven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men ; but a 
certain probity, a sturdy independence, a reluct- 
ance to act except from real conviction, a stiff- 
necked insistence upon just dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbytenaii morals 
throughout, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy business man, an excel- 
lent colonist, a soldier to be feared — indeed, a 
man to be reckoned with in any walk of life 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of God everything and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervency in prayer is as paradoxical 
as his energy and activity, but is equally a fact 
• 6. Conclusion. — It has frequently been made a 
reproach against the Reformation that it broke in 
4)ieces the unity of Christendom ; and for this 
rending of the feature of Clinst the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their share of jthe 
blame. But, as has already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catholic Church 
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before the Reformation which that crisis only 
brought to light, and, to a ^reat extent, what 
occurred was really the substitution of snintual 
unity under the headship of Christ for mecnanical 
unity under the headship of the papacy. More- 
over, the breaking up of the m^imvrf Church 
into national Churches was an inevitable result of 
the growth of nationalism in Europe ; and, while 
Calvin and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of the unity of the 
Church, they found that circumstances prevented 
its realization in the meantime on any wider scale 
than the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the overscrupulous con- 
science of Presbyterianism has led to further 
divisions which are less justifiable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 affords abundant illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the last century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbyterianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly realized that the things which 
are common to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apart 
altogether from the schemes which are now afoot 
in various quarters to unite Presbyterianism with 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, Canada, 
and elsewhere, the different Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
nnion on a wider scale. In 1884 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the first time the 
effort was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils have met in various centres, and one by 
one all the repi esentatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gathered in. The alliance 
has no authoritative control over the various inde- 
pendent Churches, but at least it serves to pro- 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church to which 
they lielong. The statistics collected become more 
anil more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may be that the increasing influence of this 
pan -Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en- 
couragement afforded by the results of its work, 
will one day lead to something closer bv way of a 
bond between all Presbyterians the world over. 

John Dall. 
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' PRESCIENCE.— See Predestination. 

PRESENTIMENT. — By ‘presentiment’ is 
meant a more or less vague anticipation or appre- 
hension of an event, which befalls tho indiviuual 
himself or some one in whom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insufficient, if 
any, grounds in his conscious mind for the antici- 
pation ; and it is usually implied that the event is 
an evil, a misfoitnne. A vague appiehcnsion is 
one in which the details, the particular mode of 
the event, are not consciously thought of j e g., & 
‘ presentiment of death ’ implies that tlie manner 
of the death is not foreseen ; it may be merely 
a feeling of depression, which suggests the idea, 
moie or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen- 
ing. 

The Society for Psychical Research and corre- 
sponding bodies in other countries have investi- 
gated a large number of cases in which ,tu indi- 
vidual, either in normal waking or sleeiung state 
or in a hypnotic trance — either without apparatus 
or by means of a mirror, a crystal glolic, a pool 
of ink, etc. — has been said to be awaie of, and 
to have reported, an event alxiut to happen to him- 
self or to a relative, a fnend, or even a strangei, 
Mhich, after the rejxirt was recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The coi respond ence be- 
tween the anticipation and the reality vanes fiom 
the representation in tho former merely of the 
emotional element of tho latter, ‘ something teriiblo 
about to happen,’ or of its central fact, ‘ A is going 
to die on the voyage,’ up to the complete repre- 
sentation of date, place, and circumstances. 

One o{ the most famous example* of thi* class is Williams’ 
dream of the murder of the Prime Minister, Perceval, in 1SI2, 
more than a week before it occurred {Proe Soc Psych. Research, 
V [1889] 824, and at the end of Spencer Walpole's Life of the 
Right Hon Spencer Peroeval, 2 vols , London, 1874). Another 
is the painter Hegantini's vision of his own death, thirteen da.vs 
before it happened, which lie represented in his last picture , a 
third, Countess ToiitschkolT’s dream of her father announcing to 
her the doatti of her liusband at Boriximo (Maeterlinck, The 
Unknown Quest, pp 112, 158 ; Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Stephen Grellet, London, 1860, i, 484), three months before 
it ociurrod, that place being unknown both to her husband 
and to herself at the time A case of simple presentiment is 
that of a lady who dreamt that ‘ something terrible ’ was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstances in the dream 
which were afterwards verified, along with tho fact, not 
visualized iu the dream, that the daughter of the person in 
question became insane 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
many problems that arise in connexion with this 
branch of psychical research. The question of 
evnlence is all-iinportant, and it may be said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
satisfy the ngorous requirements of natural science ; 
ob> lously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni- 
tion must bo fully recorded, licfore the event to 
which it refers occurs ; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as probable, at least in its details, by the seer ; 
even then we should have to exclude mere coincid- 
ence {t.g., dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring within, say, a week afterwards, 
would not be a premonition to a person who fre- 
quently had such dreams, but not, except in thus one 
ease, followed by the death of the person in ques- 
tion). Again, we must exclude cases in which 
there is a possibility that tho presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fulfilment — where, e g., 
nervousness caused by the presentiment of failure 
in a difficult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such failure ; in more extreme cases the 
^eath of the individual may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 
iplace on a given date at a given hour {e.g , the 
death of C. C.^Brooks, Proc. S.P.It. v. 291) 
Supposing, however, that all chances of error, are 
exmuded, and that either one perfect and unassail- 
able case or a multitude of imperfect cases compels 
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us to assume the possibility of prevision, different 
explanations will still be available : (1) spiritualism: 
it is suggested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of higher beings, have clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more aoourately what is to occur, 
and that they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otherwise to human beings in whom they 
are interested ; (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, as when A dreams of an event happen- 
ing or about to happen to B, the conditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans- 
mitted to A’s without the intervention of the 
ordinary senses ; and this view may be extended : 
facts of which B is only latently aware (whatever 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision ; (3) if 
there occur oases in which a future event, of which 
the conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, we must assume 
a power, perhaps in our subconsciousness, in the 
811 oliminal self, of reading the future in the present. 
The future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as thepresent in the past ; time, like space, 
u unreal ; and to the perfect vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glimpses, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neither 
spiritualism, nor telepathy, in the sense defined, 
nor the supposed powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
thoroughly tested and far more overwhelming than 
that whicn at present exists. Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attractive 
suggestions: (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
but not noticed in our waking life — t.g., the onset 
of a diseMO — may force their way into fuller con- 
sciousness, in dramatic form, in a dream ; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are 
perfectly natural and normal ; (2) we may be con- 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent ; the conclusion may be drawn subcon- 
sciously — ».«. in dissociation from our conscious 
personality, which it then affects either as a mere 
feeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (3) the conclusion may have been 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in- 
tuition, by putting together a number of appar- 
ently disconnected facts ; it may have been for- 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may influence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a premonition, in any of the possible forms. 

Litbraturi.— P roMMitnfrj tht Sooittty for Pty^ieal Re- 
$tarch,enp vol* v. [1889], xl [1896], xx. [190<l]: F. Podmore, 
Studies tn Psyohical Rteeareh, London, 1897, oh. xi. ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought Tranefersnoe, do. 1906 , B. Boaaano, Dse 
Fhenomines prli/wnttotres, Pans, 1914 , M. Mastsrlinck, The 
Unknown Quest, tr A. T de Mattos, London, 1914, oh iii 

J. L. McIntyre. 

PRESTER JOHN —The story of Prester John 
is woven of the fact and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying aspects of European 
policy, the fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14th cent, the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the 16th cent.<s 
after the conq^uest of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African clain^ 
took hold of the popular ima^ation. But the 
true claim of Asia has never la^ed support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, though 


S th and legend have gathered round his name. 

3 simple uncoloured report of Friar Johannes 
e Monte Corvino in 13^* is historical evidence of 
the first order, and it ii supported by many wit- 
nesses of the 12th and 13th centuries. This 
evidence supports the conclusion reached by J. B. 
Bury in his note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv. ) : 

‘ Sir H. Howorth hM shown ver j olmriy (HxsL of the ilongole, 
I. p 096 sqq.) that ths Karaite wara Turks, not Mongols. Their 
territory was near the Upper Orohon, between the rivers 
Salinga and Kemlen. They were Christians Their chief 
Tughril received the title of Wang (*' kuig ”) from the (Manc^u) 
Emperor of Northern China for Ms servioes m 1198 against the 
Naiman Turks of the rc^ons of the Altai and Upper Irtish. 
Chingiz also took part in this war, and his services were recog- 
nised by the title of Dai Ming, “high Brightness” For an 
account of Prester John— the name by which the Karait khans 
were known in the west— and the legends attached to him, see 
Howorth, i cap. x. p 684 sqq ’ (Gibbon, Deeltne and Fall, ed. 
Bury*, vil 2, n. 8). 

I. Asia.— I, Otto of Freitingen (XZ 45 ). — In 
1146 Prester John first appears as an Eastern 
priest-king who had established a wide dominion 
in Centred Asia. This rests on the Chronicle of 
Otto of Freisinjgen (vii. 33, sub anno 1146 [MOH 
XX.]). The bishop of Gabala (Jibul in Syria) 
visited the papal court in 1145, and stated that not 
many years before a certain John, king and priest, 
who dwelt beyond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestorian, had made war on the kings of 
Media and Persia, the Samiard brothers, and had 
captured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He had then marched to the relief of the Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Ti^is. He 
was said to be one of the ancient race of the Magi, 
and had a sceptre of solid emerald. 

a. The letter of Prester John (1165).— The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Manuel i. and the Western 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (All^ericus, in 
Chron. 1168). 

In it Prester John, 'by the power and virtue of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ King of Kings,’ olaims to be tbs greatest 
monarch under heaven. He desires to visit the Holy Sepulohre, 
and to fight sgeinst the enemies of the Cross Seventy-two 
kinn were under his rule. His empirs extended over the three 
Inolaa, including Farther India, where lay the body of St. 
Thomas. In his dominions were the unclean nations whom 
Alexander the Great walled up among the mountains of the 
north, and a ho were to come forth in the latter days Among 
the marvels of his territory wore monstrous ante that dug golo, 
fish that gave purple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
light, the Sea of Sand, and the River of Stones When he went 
forth to war, thirteen great crosses were boms before him, each 
followed by 10,000 knlghte and 100,000 foot His palace was 
built after the model of that erected by 8t Thomas for the 
Indian king Gondophoros. He was waited on by 7 kings and 
866 dukes , it archbishops sat on bis rig^t hand, and SO bishops 
on his left, besides the patriarch of St Thomas, the proto-pope 
of the Sarmagantians, and the proto-pope of Susa, where tne 
royal residence was. 

This latter enjoyed great popularity in the West. 
Zamcke {Der Priester Johannes) refers to 100 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 16 in Munich (EBr^^ xxii. 
804 f.). 

(1) The exaggerated style of the letter, the work of Nestorian 
imagination, was an appeal specially to the Byzantine court 
The brilliant Mtes and tournaments of Manuel i were i enowned 
throughout Europe as the meet magnificent spectacles of the 
kind ever seen (Q. Finlay, Ilxst of the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires, Edinburgh, 1864, li. 179). There were also political 
reasons tor the reoeption given to the embassy. The Seljuk 
Sultin of loonium, Khilidy-Arslkn n , was consolidating his 
power In Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
ground during the reign of Manuel (tb p 234) The Latin 
principality of Edessa hM fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omad ed- 
din ZenM, the atahsg, or ruler, of Mosul His son, Nur ed-din 
(1146-74), united the Muhamm^an powers, added the kingdom 
of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful 
war against the Christians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
alike looked ta\ourably at the promise of Christian help against 
their foe (Gibbon, ch. lix.X 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Great points to 
tlic influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
•tory Thie romance is attributed to Callistheues It arose in 
Egypt about a.d 200. It spread in Latin translations to the 
West, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East. These 
would be known to the Nestorian ministers of Prester John. It 
became very popular in the West in the 12th cent, through the 
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eplo of Alberioh of Besanfon and the AUxanderbuch of the 
Oennan 'PtafTe' Lamprecht (fihamberi^B Enoycl., 8 v. *AIex> 
ander the Great ’)• 

(8) Two further referencea in tniUetter witneaa to the Astatic 
origin of the story. The ThreeJlndia^ are traceable in the 
ffeographloal conceptions of the ’12th century Tho earliest 
MS of the Ravtnna Costnography, Itself a work of tho 7th cent , 
is of the 13th cent. {Ravtnnatia Anon 'Jotmogr., ed M. Finder 
and O. Parthey, Berlin, 1860), and is the source of the Three 
Indlas (pp 40, 44 f.). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken in connexion with 
the Three Indies, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 

3. The letter of Alexander III. (1177).— Alex- 
ander III. was in the midst of his quarrel with 
Barbarossa when the embassy of Prester John was 
received by the emperors. The reconciliation 
between them took place at Venice on 24th July 
1177. Alexander lemained at Venice until Oct. 
1177 ; it was there that he gave audience to an 
embassy from Prester John. Philip, a physician of 
the papal court, had travelled to the Far East and 
visited the court of Prester John. He had put 
forward the claims of the Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from Prester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, but 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre- 
served in several English Chronicles. The best text 
is that of J. Biompton (Pagi, Critica Historico- 
Chronologtca, in Baionius, A nnalcs Eorlestashct, iv. 
650). Prester John not only had asked for instiuc- 
tion, hut had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to him, with the right of an 
altar in the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeiu- 
salem {Chron. Joh. Brompton^ ap. R. Twysden, 
Hut. And Scriptorea A., London, 1652, col. 
1132 f.). The letter was entrusted to Philippus, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to Piestei John. 

4. The conquest of Jenghiz Khan (laoa). — The 
realm of Pi ester John was one of the first to fall 
before the conqueiing hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Pagi gives three 
authorities: (1) tlie Chronicle ot W. ae Nangiaco, 
sub anno 1202 ; (2) Marinus Sanutus (lib. in. 
‘Fidelium crucis,’ pt. xui. ch. in ); and (3) the 
older authority, Vincentius Bellovacensis (Spec. 
Hist, ch Ixix ). Th^ agree in assigning a wide 
doniinion to Prester John before the conquest of 
Jenghiz ; and Gibbon, on their testimony, states: 

*Th« boideat chieftaina might trembla, whan thay beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraitee, who 
under the name of Preiter John had corresponded with the 
Roman pontiff and the princee of Europe ’ (ch. Ixir X 

The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1337). 

n the death of Jenghiz Khan in 1227 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
of the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 a long 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nostorian 
Christians m Asia. Matthew Paris (Hist. Anql , 
sub anno 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
372) speaks of it as ’jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ The report was sent to Gregory ix. by 
Philip, provincial of the Dominicans in tne Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 
penitentiary, to the Dominicans throughout 
England and France. William of Montferrat with 
two otheis had studied the languages of Cential 
Asia, and had leceived a promise from the aich- 
bish^ of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the Cfatholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of tho Jewohites of 
Egypt, who had made the like promise. Matthew 
Pans adds : 

‘Huic aubdita eat minor India, Aethiopia at Libya cum 
Aegypto. Bed Aethiopca et Libyi non aunfc aubjectl Saracenia ’ 
The realm of Prester John is not therefore in 
Ethi^ia, but in the Far East. 

6. The report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
(1246).— The annals of Matthew Paris between 
VOL. X. — 18 


1238 and 1245 record the ravages of the Tatai 
hosts under Batu and the terror which they 
inspired in the West. They were stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria by the valour of the Franks 
In the winter of 1242 they withdiew to the east 
This was in part due to the death of the Great 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He was succeeded by his 
son, Kujuk. 

Meanwhile the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in tlie West, and the missions to the 
Nestorians opened the way for missions to the 
court of the Great Khan. This may also have 
been favoured by the policy of the Venetians, 
who were on good terms witn the Mongols in the 
Crimea (Bury’s note to Gibbon, vii. 15, n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano Cnrpino was present at the 
enthronement of the new khan, ana states that he 
■was well-affected to Chnstianity and had many 
Christians in his service. There v.a8 a Christian 
chapel before his tent (Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl., sub 
anno 1245, xiii. 565) 

7. The miision of Friar Ascelinus (1247).— The 
hostility of the other leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascelinus to the Tatai s of Persia. 
He had an audience with the Khan Bajothnoy in 
the Tatar camp. After suffering much ignominy, 
he returned with letters from Bajothnoy to the 
pone. Innocent iv. (t6. xiii. 642). 

8. The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. (1248).— 
The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. at Cyprus throws 
much light on the position of the Great Khan and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christians of 
Central Asia. The embassy was sent by a Persian 
khan named Ercalthay, who had been for many 
years a Christian, but was not of the royal blood 
David, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Khan of Tartary had 
lieen baptized with his eighteen sons and many of 
his magnates three years before (c. 1245). The 
king asked many questions of the ambassadors. 
He was told that Ercaithay was anxious to join 
hands with the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and that Bacho, the khan who had 
in.siilted the ambassadors of Innocent iv. in I’ersia, 
was a pagan and had Saracen councillors. They 
also reported that Quiothay, the mother of the 
present khan, was a daughter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Ludovtct, ap. A 
Duchesne, Hut. Francorum Senptores, Pans, 1636- 
49, v. 349, 354) 

9. The minion of Rubmquis (i3U).— In the 
narrative of Kubruouis the title of ‘ l^g John ’ is 
assigned to KushluK, king of the Naimans, who 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gur Khans. Kushluk was son 
of a powerful king of the Naimans, whose name, 
Ta- Yang-Khan, is precisely ‘Great King John’ in 
Chinese. It is evident that Rubiuquis supposed 
this king of the Naimans to be the original 01 this 
widely spread legend (Yule, EBr^^ xxii. 306*). 
Bury says that a new edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the chief points 
in the narrative of Ruhruquis, the relation between 
the rulers of the Naimans and the Kcraite khans 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian writers. 

to. The journey of Marco Polo (c. 1270).— The 
travels of Marco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
past Cherchen and Lob Nor to Tenduc. This is 
placed near the point where the Great Wall crosses 
tlie^ north-east poition of the great bend of the 
Hwangho. To the north and north-west lay the 
countiy of the Keraites with their old capital of 
Kasrakorum on the«north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the bank of the upper reach of the 
Orchon river. It is here that he speaks of Prestef 
John, whose kingdom, though still luled by a 
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member of the same family, is tributary to the 
Great Khan of Tartary {Travels, i. 64, ap. Pagi, 
IV. 649). 

zx. The mission of Johannes e Monte Conrino 
(1392-1305).— Kujuk, the son of Ogotai, died in 
1248. He was succeeded by his cousins Mangu 
and Khubilag, the grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the death of Mangu in 1257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed tlie loyal residence fiom Karakorum to 
Peking (Cambaluc). It was here that Marco Polo 
met him, and it was at his couit that the Minorite 
friar Johannes o Monte Corvino established his 
mission-centie in the Far East. The letter written 
to Clement V. in 1306 is valuable testimony to the 
successors of Pt ester John and to the lealm which 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Great 
Khan (Kaynaldus, sub anno 1306, xv. no. 19 f.). 

12. The evidence from 1145 to 1305. —The 
evidence for Prester John fiom Asiatic sources is 
continuous foi 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the old capital of Karakorum as 
being tlie seat in the early 14th cent, of the tribu- 
tary kings of the dynasty. It is difficult, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement : 

‘ However varaa msjr hare been the Ideaa of Pope Alexander 
III reatiectingr tne geoffrephioel poeltion of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Venice in 1177, the only real person to whom 
the letter can have been sent was the king of Abyssinia. Let it 
be observed that the "honourable persons of the monarch’s 
kingdom" whom the leech Philip had met with in the East 
must have been the reprasentatives of some real power, and not 
of a phantom It must have been a real king who professed to 
deeire reconciliation with the Catholic Church and the assigna- 
tion of a church at Roms and of an altar at Jerusalem' (£Sri> 
xxli. soa‘>) 

The Prester John of the 12th and 13th centuries 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Keraite khans were known in the West. 
It would seem to have shrunk from the wide rule 
of the Gur Khans in 12th cent to the tributarv 
rule of the khan of Karakoram in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar miaaion from 1308 to 1370.— 

(1) The work of Fnar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement v. in 1307 by the constitution of the 
archiepiscopal see of Ci^balao (Raynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29). 

(2) In 1318 John XXII. took a further step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatars 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the llkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated south-west of Resht on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin. Fnar 
Francos of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six suffragans. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Chagdo and India and Ethiopia 
(»6. -gub anno 1318, no. 4). The Juxtaposition of 
Ethiopia and India under the authonty of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Prester John. It is to 
the work of this mission-centre that the transposi- 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may be 
traceable. 

(3) Raynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favour the frequent exchange of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans os a check on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (sub anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) In 1326 Andreas de Perugia sends a report 
of his work in the Far East to the Father Guardian 
of Perugia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaluc in 1|)08, 
and consecrate John as archbishop. He staved 
there for five years. Gerard was appointed bishop 
of Zaitun in Fukien. He wa» succeeded bv P4re- 
grinus, on whose death in 1822 he himself became 
oisbop of Zaitun. Four of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens. 


(5) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1326) : 

' Friar Odoric, about 1S26 JoUited the country itill ruled by 
the prince whom he calls if-ester John , "but," he soys, "as 
r^ards him, not one-hundregth part is true that is told of him’” 
(iferii xxii. 806*). 

(6) Johannes e Monte Corvino died in 1333. 
John XX. appointed as his successor another 
Minorite friar, Nicolaus. He wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan but also to Secede Chigista, 
king of Corum, who may be a descendant of the 
Georgius referred to in 1305 (Raynaldus, sub anno 
1333, no. 35). 

(7) The last mission was in 1370. Urban v. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc. There are 
letters to the Gieat Khan and the people of Tar- 
tary (tb. sub anno 1370, no. 91). 

T^he curtain then falls. The gieat conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Zagntai, and was 
crowned at Balkh in April 1369 (Gibbon vii. 46). 
Bury adds in a note to Gibbon : 

* Aa the Mongol power in China waa overthrown about the 
same time by the revolution which set the Ming dynasty on the 
throne (a d. 1870), this period marks a general decline of 
Mongol influence in Asia ’ [ib vii 68, n. 74) 

The conquests of Timur meant tlie overthrow of 
Christianity and the triumph of Isl&m in Central 
Asia. 

! II. Africa. — In the 15th cent, after the over- 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by the 
conq^nest of Timur and the consequent difficulties 
of the land-routes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Prester Joliu filteied into 
Europe through Aden and the Afncan coasts of the 
Red Sea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond E)^pt and Ethiopia. But there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent, that the same 
tendency was taking place perhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 (2)), through the grouping of India 
and Ethiobia under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of sultania. 

I. The 14th cent, evidence.— Yule definitely 
states that the assertion of Ludolf in his History of 
the Ethiopians, that the ascription of the title 
Prester John to the Christian kings of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Poi tuguese, is a mistake. 
He brings the following evidence to support his 
statement : 

(1) The earliest witness that Yule gives is Friar 
Jordanus. 

‘Kriar Jordanus "Catalani," who returned from the East 
before 1828, speaks of the emperor of the Ethiopians "quern 
VOS vocatis Prettre Johan " ’ (if JJrii xxii. 306) 

Is tliis an example of the original source of con- 
fusion? In 133U John XXII. wiote to the Nas- 
carines of S. India, commending to them the 
Dominican friar Jordanus, whom he had conse- 
ciated bishop of Columbo, and the Dommican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
the mission. In a letter written the same year to 
John of Core, archbishop-elect of Sultania, the 
bishop of Columbo is referred to as one of his sufTra- 
gans (Raynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 51, 57). 

(2) Yule gives two witnesses c. 1360. 

John Marignoll, apostolic logate in Asia, speaks of Ethiopia 
where tbs negroes are, and which is called the land of Prsater 
John And a Spanish work of the same date by an anonymous 
Franciscab states that the emperor 'Abdeeelib, which means 
" servant of the Cross, ” is a protector of Preste Juan, Who is the 
patriarch of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many great 
lands, and many oiUes of Christians ’ (L%bro cM conoeimtmto 
de todos rsynos, Madrid, 1877). 

(3) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He vieited Cairo in 1884, and speaks in his Viaggio ai MonU 
Sinai of 'Presto Giovanni’ as a monarch dwelling in India, 
but it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions of 
the loldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
close or open its diisefaarge upon Egypt {BBril xxii. 806*). 

It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
title ' Prester John ’ had been used long before the 
name had ceased to be attached to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Keraites, The juxtaposition 
of India and Ethiopia uj^er the archbishop of 
Sultania and the filtering In of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close c/f the 14th cent, appear 
an adequate explanation of the difhculty. 

2. The Ethiopian embassies of 14^1. — Eugenius 
IV. in the previous year had sent the Minorite friar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Christians of Ethi^ia. In 1441 Andrew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and Teter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambassadois to tlie pope on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ‘ form of 
union’ was agreed upon They then went to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter’s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Prester John 
is given to the emperor (Kaynaldus, sub anno 1441, 
no. 2) In the same year another embassy from 
the Ethiopians was conveyed to Italy by Angelas 
Mauiocenus. On their return Eugenius IV. mive 
to them a letter of commendation in which he 
again used the title (tl^. ). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the council by tlie abbot Nicodemus, 
who piesided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru- 
salem. In his address he airude.s to the remoteness 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis- 
tinctly asserts that their sepai ation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
popes for 800 years (»6. no. 3). 

3 . The map of Fra Mauro ( 1459 ). — Yule states : 

* From the 14th century onwards Preater John had found hie 
seat in Abyesinia It is there that Fra Mauro’s great map 
(1460) presents a fins city with tbs rubric, “ (^ut ti Preste Jantii 
fa resiaentia principal (fiUrU xxii. 80fi*>). 

4. The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno X 481 ). — Raynuldus refers to a mission to 
the Roman court under Sixtus iv. in 1481, on the 
authority of the journal of Volterranus He speaks , 
of it as a mission from Ethiopia, but says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of ‘ King of 
India’ (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 40 f.). 
Muratori publishes the Dtartum from a MS in the 
library of Ferrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the country represented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of Ethiopia. There 
is, however, a lacuna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The biief 
record shows the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission (Jacobi Volterranx 
Dmriiim Romanum, sub anno 1481, ap L. A. 
Muratori, Her. Ital. Script., Milan, 1723-51, xxiii. 
156). 

S The auest of Prester John (i486). — John ii. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com- 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him. Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alphonsus Paiua and Johannes 
Petreius. They travelled os merchants and at 
last reached Alien. There they heard of a Chnst- 
ian king in Ethiopia, but had doubts as to his 
identity, because they had been instructed that 
Prester John was a Cnristian king of India. It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West. To solve this 
doubt they thought it best to separate. Petreius 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await him iu 
Egypt. The quest of Petreius was successful. He 
found among the Nestorians of S. India the tradi- 
tion of the Prester John whose power had been over- 
thrown by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno 1486, 
no. 67) 

6. Prester John of Ethiopia (0. 1500).— The quest 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 positive and negative 
evidence alike pointed to Irester John of Asia. 
The two travellers asserted that the king of 


Ethiopia did not correspond with the Piestei 
John of liistory m dominion, in name, or in priestly 
office, and Petreius m India found the tradition of 
the Prester John whose power had ended with the 
Mongol conquests. But the 15th cent, in Spain 
and Portugal was an age of romance, and the fable 
of popular imagination tuumphed over the facts 
discovered by the travellois of 1486. In Portu- 
gue.se writings of the last yeais of the 15th cent, 
and the opening years of the 16tli cent the history 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia is the stoiy of Pi ester 
John. lie 18 synonymous with the emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

7. Christopher Marlowe (1587). — In the earliest 
English drama when Prester John takes his place 
in English literature he is Prester John of Africa, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlatne the Great, Techelles, king of Fez, 
relating his conquests to Tambuilame, says: 

* And I ha\ e marched along the river Nile 
To Machda, where the mighty Chrietian priest, 

Called John the Great, site in a milk-white robe, 

Whose triple mitre I did take by force. 

And made him swear obedience to my crown ’ 

(pt il. act i. BC 3) 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
the romantic claim of literature. Marlowe lias 
given his authority to the African story, and the 
Prester John of literature still lives as an African 
pnest-king in Jolin Buchan’s romance of Preeter 
John (London, 1910). 

LiTBRATiiiut.— B Gibbon, Umt of Dfolxne and Fall of 
the Roman Umpire, ed. J B Bury^, London, 1900-04, v 149, 
vH 2, 16, C. Baronlus, Annalet Ecelesiaslict, 12 vols., Koine, 
1688-1607; O Raynaldus, Annates Beolestastiei, 9 vols , do. 
1646-77, A Pagi, Cntiea Hutunco-Chronologxoa, in Baronlus; 
H. YvXtJOathayand the Way Thither, 2 vols , London, 1866, 
and in BRrii'F. Zarncke, l>er Fneeter J^ohannes.Leipitg, 
1876-79, G. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
OeeehiehU^, Berlin, 1870 , M P. d’Avezac, Recueil de voyages 
et de tnftnoires publif par la Soo. de Gfogr iv [Pans, 18S9J 
547-604 , H Howorth, Hist of the Montwls, London, 1876-88, u 

Thomas Bakns. 

PRIDE. — As a self-regarding passion or senti- 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of the selfish 
disposition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, smd 
egotism. Conceit oi self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; arrogance is an attitude 
of presumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others ; vanity, as a showing off of one’s supposed 
superiority, seeks the praise or good opinion of the 
world ; and egotism is a habit of self- consciousness 
or self-regard which aflocts mind, manner, and 
speech, as in the case of the hero of Gleorge 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s por- 
traiture of Afvan in the Tragic Comedians is an 
exposure of vanity. On the other hand, in pride 
there is frequently no idea of a coinpai ison or com- 
petition with the rest of the uorfd. Pnde is a 
habit of self-isolation or conscious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifiurent to the opinions 
and favours of others. It repudiates all idea 
of obbgation. Cf. the hero of Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor as a typical example. 

‘Pride, unlike vanity, does not Involve belief in one’s own 
superiority to otiiers The most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of independence or 
equabty and may be manifested mainly by a refusal to accej^ 
favours or to be under an obhgation ' (see DPhP iL 889, r.ei. 

• Pride % 

The distinction between arrogance and prida 
may be illustrated by the phrase, ‘ toujours arro- 
gant, jamais her,’ wnich has been applied to the 
demeanour of the Prussian officers in defeat (see 
Times LUerary Supplement, no. 740 [23rd March, 
1916], p. 135, quoting G. Lendtre, Pi-uasiens <Thier 
et ae fenyourz, Paris, *1918). 

Again, pride as a self-regarding sentiment is; 
to M differentiated (cf. W. McDougall, Introd. to 
Social Psychology’*, p. 191 f.) from ‘self-respect* 
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by the fact that the latter is susceptible to the 
pressure of outside opinion or authority. Pride, 
on the other hand, is without this negative self- 
feeling, and, as a law unto itself, lives on the defer- 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indifferent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is inaitleience to the 
sufferings of others (cf. J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty, 
London, 1859, ch. v., who speaks of ‘the pride 
which denves satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanity and based on a fixed sentiment of satis- 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, views, powers, 
social status, and reputation. It is capable of 
elation when the veraict of others coincides with 
its own preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherwise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

* Pnde desires from others an honour It refuses to them and 
shows, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean* 
(E. Gaird, The Cntteai Philosophy of Kant, ii. 8»1) 

There is a piide of race, a pride of birth, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil ; a 
pride of Ignorance, a pride of learning ; a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfaction are innu- 
merable. On the one hand, we have Sir Percivale 
in Tennyson’s Idylls qf the King (see The Holy 
Grail *) exhibiting the pride of monastic repres- 
sion and holiness, to which the highest vision is 
denied ; and at the other extreme m K. L. Steven- 
son’s Master of Ballantrae, the hero personifying 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘ entirely loveu 
all the parts and properties of himself : a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessanly attends on 
wickedness’ (ch. ix.). 

It may bo useful to classify chronologically the 
treatment of pnde and to discuss its place m 
ethical thought. 

I. In pre-Christian ethics. — In Aristotle’s 
famous characterization of the high-minded man 
{ixtya\6\i>vxos) in the Nic. Ethics (iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of pride describe as inseparable 
from this type of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not only worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to be worthy of them. His estimate of his 
own merits is independent of the verdict of others. 
If he holds himself to bo worthy of great things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(xaQyos), while he M’ho underestimates his own 
worth is mean-spirited. High-mindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and want of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 
It IS without the sense of duty or moial obliga- 
tion. Its motive is honour (rtMi}) and it owes 
nothing to the instinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the world can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glad to confer a 
benefit, but ashamed to receive one. If he does 
receive a benefit, he will wipe it out by doing a 
greater ; he will remember those whom he nos 
benefited, but not those by whom he has been 
benefited ; he will be in want of no one ; he 
will serve any readily ; he will be proud (plyas) to 
the great and prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowly. He will not aim at the common objects of 
ambition ; only for great honour or deeds will he 
strive ; he will be open in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptuously 
straightforward, leally truthful, but reserved and 
ironical towards the common people. Indiflerent 
to the praise and censure of others, he will bear 
no malice and be no go.s8ip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than mean-spintedness, which is t(\ be 
condemned for its lack of en^gy. Aristotle men- 
' 1 Of. (hs lines beginning : 

' O ion, thou hut not true humility. 

The higheel virtue, mother of them ill * 


tions one thing that wifi provoke the resentment 
of the fieya\6\}/vxot, and /hat is 0/3/)is— calculated, if 
irrational, insolence, xhis is a form of pride much 
less subtle than the peculiar self-consciousness 
described by Aristotle in the above picture and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

* Insolence or vjSpw . . . bn its root in want of reverence and 
wont of self-knowledge . . . [and] is the expression of a self- 
centred will recognising no power outside itself, and knowing 
no law but ite own impulses . . This Insolence in the Greek 
traced} is the deepest source of moral evil. . . It is opposed 
to both ai&uf and ffu^potrwTj’ (8. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of 
the Greek Oentufi, London, 1904, p 109). 

In the Antigone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the oppit of Creon, the author of a cruel and stern 
decree which outrages the laws of humanity and 
results in the sacrifice of Antigone, who defies the 
decree at the bidding of sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Vinctus of ASschylus it is the of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deity. 

Theophrastus of Eiesus (374-287 B.C.), the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
us in his Characters a picture of the {nrep-fi<patfos, or 
arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world beside oneself.’^ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to be no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of pride as 
.such. But the moral independence of the Stoic 
sage, his airdpseia (see art. (JoNTENTMENT) and his 
I equality with Zens in all but non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, de Prov. 1) indirectly illustrate the de- 
fects of the self-regarding temperament On the 
other hand, the tendency of Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtues and 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, benefi- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In the OT, especially in the Wisdom literature, 
we find frequent condemnations of pnde in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by the wicked 
or foolish (cf. Pr 11* 13“ 14* 16“ 29”), while the 
prophets inveigh against national pride — the pre- 
sumptuous ana scornful sense of power (cf. Is 2^^* 
16*, Jer 13* 48“, Zee 9« 10”), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere ‘ excellency ’ or ‘ great- 
ness’ without the implications of moral defect. 
In the later Wisdom literature the warnmjg against 
ride recurs (see esp. the essay in Sir 10*'*). Per- 
aps, however, the evil of pnde is most clearly 
revealed in the chaiacter of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joab, Rabshakeh, and others. 
As J. H. Newman says, 

'[Saul’s] temptation and his fall couiisbed in a certain per- 
verseness of mind, founded on some obscure feelings of self- 
importance, very commonly observable in human nature, and 
sometimes called pride ’ {Oxford University Sermons, new ed , 
London, 1800, serro. * Wilfulness, the Sin of Saul,' p. 168) 

3 I n Christian ethics, early and mediaeval. — The 
Christian ethic shown a great advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of such 
virtues as humility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT conception of love in association with the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral aefectiveness 
of pride. In 1 Co 13* love is stated to be free from 
both arrogance and self-conceit. In Ro 1*® we find 
dXafovefo, or proud speech, and bveprieftavla, vain- 
glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
paganism ; but it is in the human character of 
Jesus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,* as 
‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fresh and 
unique criterion of the sin of pride. Chiistianity 
is the apotheosis of self-surrender ; and the Christ- 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘ the pride of life^(l Jn 2“) or 
I Iji Bruy^re renders by ' un homms flsr 

superbe,' entitliug the section ' De I’Orgueil ' , cf Lei Caraethres 
ou les moeurs de ce Slide, Paris, 1688. 
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the valuation of eartJiiv possessions which dis- 
regaids their transiency fcnd insufficiency Jesus 
is no respecter of personV condemns the Jewish 
self-righteousness (cf. the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican) and exclusiveness, has no 
s^pathy with the national prejudice against 
samaiitans, and in His conception of the brother- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and rights of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has an intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence His emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, which are the foundation of His ethical 
teaching, His inculcation of irielKtia, or a gentle 
reasonableness, His eulogy of * the poor in spirit ’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of power, His pro- 
clamation of self -repudiation as the condition of 
moral greatness, His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement, Pnde is obviously a con- 
tradiction of the Christian ideal of unsemshness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic os well as by its positive precepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious- 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sms. Earlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of *a desperate and 
impious obstination in sin, with a proua refusal to 
humble oneself before God ’ (Eptstolce ad Roinanos 
Inchoata Exposxtio, § 23, quoted in W. Mont- 
gomery, St. Augwtxne, London, 1914, p. 198) 
Moreover, he had linked superbxa with voluntas 
and cunosttexs in his analysis of the causes of sin 
{Conf. X. 36). But Dante derived his ‘moral 
topography ’ from the Surntna Totvm Theologue of 
Thomas Aquinas (see Surntna, ir. ii. qu. 162, artt. 
5-8), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
further, as the fust and most serious of all the 
sins. It is the first sin because eveiy kind of sin 
springs from it, and the most serious because it 
involves non-subjection to God. It is most diffi- 
cult to avoid because it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some people are proud of their 
very humility. In art. 7 he asserts ; 

* J /ersio a Deo quae formaliter oomplet ratlonem peccati, 
pertinet sd superbiam per ee, ad alia autem peccata ex conse- 
quent! ' 

Dante classes pride with envy and anger as sins 
of the spiiit, ana again follows his master in trac- 
ing it to that disordered love from which all moral 
evil flows. ^ In the first terrace (Purg. x.-xii.) 
Dante meets with those who represent respectively 
the pride of birth, the pride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. They are depicted as being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prajjrer for themselves 
and those whom they have left behind on earth. 
Others follow, drawn from mythology and history, 
sacred and secular. The poet describes them as 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but insects and worms. Celestial voices chant, 
‘ Beati pauperes spiritu,’ the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on his ^ward way. 

3 . In modem ethics. — Iride in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (see Essayes, tr. 
J. Florio, London, 1603, bk. ii. 17} bk. iii. 9) has 
disquisitions on * Presuimition ’ and ‘Vanitie,’ 
while Bacon treats of ‘Vain-glory’ in his 64th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastus, such as Joseph Hall (Characters of 
Vertues and Vices, London, 1608), Thomas Overbuy 
(Characters or Witty Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do. 1614), and John Earle 



(Microcosmographie, do. 1628, *1633), with the ex- 
ception of the last-named, are not wholly success- 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbury, € 9 , ‘ In his chapter on A Proud Man has contused 
the characteristics of HauKhtiness and Vanity which could hardly 
exist in such a union as he depicts ' (see preface to Theophrastus, 
Characters, tr. B O. Jsbb, nsw ed by J E ttandysX 
Of the English ethical philosophers, Hobbes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re- 
gards it as an offence against ‘ the lawes of Natuie,’ 
which ‘ are immutable and eternal ’ (Leviathan, xv.). 
He repeats this in a subsequent chapter (xvii.) : 

‘The lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy 
and (in suuime) doing to others as wee would be done to, of 
themselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cause them 
to be observed, arc contrary to our Natural! Passions, that 
carry us to Partiality, Pride, Mvenge and the like ’ 

But Hobbes’s ‘ psychological egoism ’ was rejected 
by Shaftesbury, wno sought to establish a harmony 
or balance of the various impulses 01 attectious os 
conducive alike to private and social good. In bis 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit he states • 

'If there be found in any creature a more than ordinary self- 
concernment or regard to private good, which is inconsistent 
with the interest of the species or public, this must in every 
respect be esteemed an ill and vicious appetite, and this is wiiaf 
we commonly call selfishness and disapprove so much in what- 
ever creature we happen to discover it ’ (CAaracfcmttcs, 2 vols., 
ed. J M. Kobertaon, London, 1900, i. 248X 
Pride would natuially fall into his class of ‘self- 
affections ’ or ‘ self-patsions ’ which, w bile aiming 
at private good, become harmful to society at the 

g )int where they are harmful to the individual. 

utler follows Shaftesbury lu recognizing the 
general good as the aim or conduct, out clearly 
regards 'reasonable self-love and conscience’ as 
the chief regulative principles of human nature. 
Where self-love and conscience are in conflict, the 
obligation of duty has to supersede that of self- 
interest. Pride tneiefore, as a natural or delibei- 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as being opposed to the happiness of 
society. But there is no detailed analysis of pride 
m these ariters comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (ed, L. 
A. Selby-Bigge*, Oxford, 1896 ; see bk. u., ‘ Of the 
Passions,’ pt. i § ii. p. 277 f ) He calls pnde an 
‘indirect’ passion— t.e., it proceeds from tne same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, feai, etc ), but by conjunction 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cause. 
For the cause we have to distinguish between 
quality and subject, the latter being something 
related to us; e.g., in a beautiful house beauty is 
the quality and house the submet which must bo 
our property or contrivance. In such passions as 
pnde in country, in friends, m family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity and causation aie 
required. Pride is a pleasant feeling; conse- 
quently it is derived from the double relation of 
impressions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that the transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to mide. He finds in con- 
tempt or scorn (see art. Contempt) so strong a 
tincture of pride that hardly any other passion is 
di.scernible ; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorate and exalts the 
mind equally with pride ana vanity. It is to be 
noted that the psycnological analysis of the affec- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the affections into the ‘ calm ’ (or extensive) and 
the ‘ turbulent ’ (or narrow). The Scottish school 
of philosophy represented by Dugald Stewart and 
']^omas Brown continued tne study. The latter, 
in his Lectures orPthe Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, arranged the emotions under the heads 
immediate, retrospective, and prospective. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve moral affections, such as wonder, 
melancholy, etc., and those which are distinctive 
of virtue and vice, such as love and hate, piide 
and humility. It is clear from a study of the 
history of ethical thought that the individual 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
philosopher’s ethical standpoint, whether utili- 
tarian or intuitional. The hedonistic ethic of 
Hume, e g.fiH in violent contrast with the Kantian 
theory tnat the ends at which duty has to aim 
exclude all consideration of personal happiness — a 
theory which has powerfully influenced all subse- 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo-Hegelian, 
and Pragmatist alike. Kant places all inclina- 
tions and desires under the single term ‘self- 
regard,’ distinguishing between phUautia, exces- 
sive fondness for oneself, and arrogantia, satis- 
faction with oneself (see DPkP, s.v. ‘ Pride ’). 

It remains to add that in most of the great 
modem dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 
place as a passion destructive of the moral order, 
mth the Satan of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
under dillerent phases of the pride of the evil will, 
the former taking the form of an obstinate hostil- 
ity to good which will not brook defeat, the latter 
that or a conscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which 18 utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
instruments. If we pass from dramatic creation 
to actual history, we shall be reminded of the 
popular estimate of the character of Napoleon as 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in | 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the result of scientific j 


progress and our increasmg control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of eflicimcy has developed in the 
civiliz^ nations. Pre-eminently is this the case 
with Germany, whose' consciousness of power, 
fostered by the philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Treitschke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled prosperity, 
is at the root of the militarism whicn plunged 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific efficiency 
need not be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
I of the war has shown that civilization is no safe- 
guard ap^inst a recrudescence of barbarism when 
pride of poM’er dominates the ideals of a nation. 
To sum up, pride, whether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti-social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

LmturmiB.— There is s aaeful art. s.v. in the DPhP (eee 
also bibliography under ' Emotion and Feehn^* vol ill. pt. tl. 
p. 1040 ff.X and reference may be made to the DAC tor an 
article on pride aa treated in early Christian literature. The 
following works, some of which have been quoted in the course 
of the art., may be consulted: A. Grant, The Bthies of 
8 vole., London, 1806 ; Theophrastus, CharaeUrt, tr. 
R. C. Jebb, London, 1870, new ed. l)j J E. Sandys, do 1908 ; 
Thomas Aquinas, Swnma Tottus Theologvx^ E. G. Gardner, 
DatU**, Txindon, 1003 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Dante, do. 1914 ; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermone Preached 
at the Rolle Chapel (esp. x ‘ Upon i^If-Deceit’), do. 1726 ; Lord 
Shaftesbury, Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit, do. 1711 ; 
P. Hutcheson, An JStsay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Poeeione and Affections, do. 1728 ; D. Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, S vols., do. 1789-40; D. Stewart, The Philo- 
eophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vola, 
Edinburgh, 1828*, T Brown, Lectures on fhs Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 4 vols., do. 1820 , 1. Kant, Kntik der praktuchen 
Vernun/t, Riga, 1788, tr T K Abbott, London, 1879 , E. 
Caud, The Cntieal Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1880, esp. 
bk il ch vii p. 800 f ; W. McDongall, Introa. to Social 
Psychology^, London, 1912 H. MARTIN POPE. 
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Primitive (G. Landtman), p. 278. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 284. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 288. 

Chinese (H. J. T Johnson), p. 290. 

Christian.— See Minlstry. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 293. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 802. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 307. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 311. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
Priesthood among uncivilized races includes not 
only the priests proper, who conduct the religious 
rites ana communicate with the gods, but also 
magicians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, i.e. 
utilize impersonal supernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ‘Priests ’or 
‘ magicians ’ of some kind or other appear among 
all peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
and also among those of a very rude type (Austral- 
ians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Vedilas, Fuegians, etc.). The origin of priest- 
hood therefore goes back to a very early stage of 
social evolution ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or sorcerer’s office can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of religious and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, we become aware 
that priests and sorcerers everywhere differ from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture than any of the lay classes . priests and 
sorcerers are, os a rule, found among all peoples, 
whereas among a number of peoples at a low st^e 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

z. The need of mediators with the supernatural 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 319. 

i ewlsh (H. Hirschfeld), p. 322. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 325. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 325. 
Roman (G. J. Lainq), p. 826. 

Teutonic and Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, 
vol ii. p. 42 f. 

Ugro-Finnisb (U. Holmbero), p. 335. 


Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind or 
other are obtainable from the supernatural world. 
Man endeavours to influence by propitiation the 
powers which govern the universe, or to control 
the course of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to be obtainable in either of 
these ways consist of positive blessings; on the 
contrary, they may in the first place imply the 
prevention of an evil. The desire for guidance in 
these matters has given rise to the various kinds 
of religious and magical practitioners among savage 
peoples who are to be consideied as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need char- 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In spite 
of the universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of influencing fortune, certain 
persons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
Knowledge and TOwer than others to secure the 
proper results. These appear to us in the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many cases savages think themselves unable 
to communicate direcriy with the gods. Acknow- 
ledging their inferiority in this respect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators between 
them and the supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors ; without them the imorant 
population would be abandoned to the mismrtunes 
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arising from tlie singer ofithe gods or from witch- 
craft (instances from tho^aiirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). i 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice os to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in the same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often be called 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should oiler their sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
therefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions as to the pioper offerings. It is all the 
more necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peoples held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
(tribes in E. Russia and Siberia, Lapps, natives of 
Nias). 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects : they are required to influence 
the wind and lam, to cause good growth, to ensure 
success in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm upon enemies, 
etc. 

2 . The first types of priests.— The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a lule, to the kindred 
group, and in t!ic first place to the separate 
tannfies. Owing to the exclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this respect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of universally acknowledgea mediators 
with the gods, hardly occurs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family who conducts the worship for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
shipping the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family itself. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is not confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
th« spirits of departed men, but in such cases the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally worshipped deities. 

Whilst ancestor ■ worship originally tends to 
centralize the cult witlun families, or kindred 
groups, no such tendency is manifested by worship 
of gods in nature. Dejiending on the more or less 
general occurrence of the phenomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods of nature, such gods are 
likely to be worshipped within larger or smaller 
divisions of mankina, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Therefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with the gods 
of nature is not influenced by any regard to family 
ties These two forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to a very great extent among moat 
peoples. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest- 
hood existed. Although various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally everybody invoked the gods 
each for himself. Cult therefore existed in some 
form or other before there were any professional 
men entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
different reh^ous observances. Among some 
peoples every individual still performs his religious 
or magical rites for himself without the assistance 
of piolessional priests (certain Papuans, Melanes- 
ians, Australians, and many more). 

Among the people who in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
practise magical ait the more expert who managed 
to gain the confidence of their fellow-tribesmen 
seem, in the course of evolution, to have attained 
a certain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art ; such men would soon be 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
would be attached to them, and thus would he 
gradually formed a special class, which would 


assume the functions of inteimedianes between 
the people and the gods. 

Within the separate families, in which, as has 
been pointed out, ancestral gods are particularly 
worshipped, one member is generally invested with 
the duty of sacrificing for the whole family. As a 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication with the ancestors 
than the other members (tribes in India, Africa, 
and I’olynesia) Sometimes the oldest female 
member of the family may also officiate as priest 
(Serers m W. Africa). Among the Barals in India 
the deities are worsliipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of tlie special 
divinity — a fact shown by his getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles Among some 
lower Dravidian tribes the family-worship is con- 
ducted either by the head of the houseliold or by 
the son-in-law or the brother-in-law. In the 
Tarawa and Apamama islands, of the Kingsnull 
roup, every family that has a tutelary divinity 
as also a priest whose office may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, we can 
distinguish among some peoples certain classes of 
men who, owing to their unmistakable priestly 
affinities, seem to be forerunners of a regulai 
priesthood. 

(1) One yroup of persons who occasionally 
exercise pnestly functions without being pnests 
are those who, when in a state of ecstasy, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such persons are sometimes inter- 
legated by the people as to the will of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are believed to 
speak through them. These ecstatic individuals 
thus act as mediators with the simreme powers 
(peoples in India and Polynesia). From the idea 
of occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themselves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retain the office only for a specified time or with 
intermiBBions. Among some rude tribes, we are 
told, the pnests take up their oflice and leave it, 
as they like (Todas, Khotas, Bodos and Dhim&ls, 
Dophlas, Munda Kols), 

(z) Another beginning of pnesthood may be seen 
m the observance of ‘ sacred places ’ or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are 
held in high veneration by the peoples in the 
neighbourhood. Asa nile, they are thought to be 
the abodes of a god, and the men charged with 
guarding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 
become mediators between the people and these 
gods (Gonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have farther to legard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a regular priesthood the ‘holy men’ 
who, without being real pnests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class of men make themselves renowned by 
occasional miracles, or acq^uire the religious 
veneration of the people by tneir eccentric habits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
v(Ay simple, and consequently almost any one is 
able to undertake the performance of the priestly 
fi|nction8. In general a simple cult and a super- 
ficially-instructed, Aiutable pnesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where every one as 
qualified to assume the priestly office, pnesthood 
9A such is not likely to be held in great veneration. 
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Of many peoples we are told that the priests do 
not form any distinct class, and that almost any 
man may become a priest (Maoris, tribes in India 
and Maaagascar, Galla, some American Indians). 

As ritual observances and magical practices 
gradually became too complicated for the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood became 
necessary. When the people were uncertain about 
the proper ceremonies, they applied to the more 
experienced practitioners, asking them to perform 
the ceremonies on their behalf (Cheremisses). 
Kindred customs seem to be one reason for the 
old men officiating as priests and sorcerers among 
several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribes in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain facts show how, 
especially on important oocasions, the task of per- 
forming religious or magical ceremonies seems to 
have been put into the hands of priests, or of those 
possessing most experience in the tribe; at the 
same time every one was supposed to know how to 
sacrifice for ordinary private purposes (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and Finns). 

The authority of the first semi-priests and semi- 
sorcerers evidently varied to a great extent. 
While some exercised only a local influence, the 
more fortunate and cunning among them gradually 
extended their fame over wide districts. In this 
way a class of priests and sorcerers common to 
whole tribes originated (tribes in Africa and 
Siberia, certain Eskimos and American Indians). 

It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own tribe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are freauently sought after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s^ exmanation 
is that nations with some education, who, however, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races less civilized than themselves. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not explain 
the cases where, s.o., certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in winch peoples in many 
parts of the world hold other tribes seems also to 
oe connected with a universal belief that the secret 
powers of strangers are greater than those of well- 
known people. 

3. King-priests. — A remarkable feature in the 
history of priesthood is the combination of priestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 
priests are met with throughout Polynesia and 
Melanesia, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and m ancient Europe. J. G. Frazer ’ thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage of such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of chief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it witli the discharge of duties on which the public i 
safety and welfare are believed to depend, these j 
men gradually nse to wealth and power, till their 
leaders blossom out into sacred kings. We may ' 
add that ancestor-worship also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal authority. Simi- 
larly, as patriarchs of families conduct the worship 
on behalf of the family, so patriarchs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to perform 
the sacred offices on behmf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often more intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore %11 the more natur- 
ally can mediate between the gods and men. 

1 POSl. 188 ff. 

3 0£9, pt i., 2VU MoffU) Art, Londoo, 1911, i. 87S. 


Besides the union of|a royal title and priestly 
offices there are instancye of kings being woi shipped 
as gods, which indica^ the highest potentiality 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. Frazer has 
called attention to various instances in which the 
divine king or priest is put to death by liis wor- 
shippers, which ne explains in the following way.^ 
Primitive people sometimes believe that their own 
safety and even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care 
of his life. But no amount of precaution will pre- 
vent the divine king from growing old and feeble 
and at last dying. And, in order to avert the 
catastrophe wnich may be expected from the 
enfeeblement of his powers and their final extinc- 
tion in death, they Kill him as soon as he shows 
symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. But some 
peoples appear to have preferred to kill the divine 
king while he is still in the full vigour of life. 
Accordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which 
he may not reign, and at the close of which he 
must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 
to exclude the probability of his degeneiating in 
the interval. £. Westermarck^ has a somewhat 
different explanation, accoiding to which the new 
king is sup^sed to inherit, not the predecessor’s 
soul, but his divinity or holiness, which is looked 
upon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
the ruling sovereign, but separable from him and 
transferable to another individual. See, further, 
art. Kino (Introductory). 

4. Qualifications for priesthood.— Pnesthood is 
generally a hereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely be strictly followed 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain peoples who have 
a hereditary priesthood t)ie sacerdotal dignity is 
not assumea by the son of a priest ; one generation 
IS passed over, and the grandchildren are selected 
(Kafirs, tribes in W. Africa). Of other peoples 
we learn that pnesthood is hereditaiy, but that 
the aspirant must in addition be qualified by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to ‘see the spirits’ and converse with them is in 
some oases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux) ; 
and the like power is often required of the priests 
where pnesthood as a stnctly hereditary institu- 
tion is not heard of. 

As the principal duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higher powers, so the 
chief Qualification requisite for entering the priest- 
hood is the faculty of communicating with the 
gods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
different ways. Thus, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person— especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy — the people may think 
that he is under the influence of some spirit ; and 
such a man is competent to become a priest 
(Kafirs). Among other peoples the supposeu con- 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some oases it is even stated to be a 
necessary Qualification for priests to have such 
gods at tneir disposal (Eskimos, Algonquian 
Indians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests (other people 
being excluded from communication witn the 
spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
that the gods themselves have selected their repre- 

1 GB*. pt lU., TAe Dying God, London, 1911, p 9ff 
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sentatives among mai^ind. In conformity with 
notions of this kind, liany peoples believe that 
the gods confer divine^powers upon certain men, 
and that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by Ming chosen by the gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Si^ria, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally the 
gods communicate the necessary secrets to the 
priests in dreams (Australians, Sea Dayaks, 
Tunguses), but there are various other means by 
whimi the gods are believed to choose their favour- 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their wishes in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo in Brazil think it necessary that the aspirants to 
the pnestiy ofBce should have been attacked and wounded by 
a jaguar, this animal being the visible object of their worship ; i 
they believe that he sets his mark upon those whom he chooses 
to be his priests. The Buriats in Siberia regard men wlio have 
been killed by lightning as chosen by the gods, who have there- 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of the dead 
man , he is considered a shaman, and his nearest relative enJo>s 
the right to shamanbood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apache we meet with a kindred idea regarding lightning The 
Munda Kols find out the proper pahan, or priest, to perforin 
their saorlftces by such means as watching a frightened bull 
which stops before a certain house. When an additional priest 
is wanted in a village on the Gold Coast, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants is held, and a number of young man and women 
are made to stand in a circle. The fetish-priest, after weird 
and gruesome ceremonies, places on the head of each candidate 
a bundle of herbs and leaves. In most cases it happens that 
one or more of the youths and girls fall straightway into a 
kind of fit and appear to be possessed by sometstrange influ- 
ence This is taken as a sign that the fetish hat spoken,!and 
that the deity has chosen the parson or persons so affected for 
his servioe. 

Among the endowments requisite for aspirants 
to priesthood a very important one is the faculty 
of wonder-working. We are told in fact of many 
peoples that the would-be priests are expected to 
perform miracles, and that the candidate has to 
manifest ills powers in that respect before he is 
admitted to the sacerdotal order, A person ambi- 
tious to become a priest will, e.ff., profess to have 
been told of future events by some spirit ; should 
any of his predictions relating to something which 
greatly interests the people happen to come true, 
he IS regarded as a duly inspir^ priest (Fijians, 
lUtives of the Isle of Fines, M&lers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Greenlanders). 

Some peoples judge from mere outward signs 
that certain persons possess mysterious powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 

Among the Ojibwa Indiana individuals gain a reputation 
(or witchcraft without making any pretensions to the art, 
merely because they are deformed and ilMooking ; all eekeemed 
witches or wizards among these Indians are, as a rule, * remark- 
ably wicked, of a ragged appearance and forbidding counten- 
ance.' ^ The Congo natives are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood 

Outward iieculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bound to 
become priests — e.g., being born with the eyes open 
(Austrauans), or bleeding at the nose or mouth 
(Tunguses in Siberia). 

The mental disposition which is supposed to 
qualify a person for the priestly office reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peoples the priests must 
display a considerable excitability of tempera- 
ment; consequently certain qualifications of a 
pathological and psychological nature generally 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilized 
races. From several parts of the world we are 
informed that individuals of an eccentric disposi- 
tion are considered to be specially apt for the 
sacerdotol vocation. 

The Siberian shomane are recruited from a class of men dis? 
tinguished by their habits Of oontemplatton and insight Into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, and their 
qualifications (or shamanbood are further thought to appeiA' 
in frequent fits of giddinees and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain tribes in those parts believe that the influence of the 

1 P. Jones, Hitt, of the Ojebway Indiant, London, 1801, p. 146 f. 


evil spirit which compels a person to become a shaman makes 
itself known ^ continual yawning, shrieking, and leaping 
round, etc The incipient shaman begins to see visions, 
endeavours to throw himself into the water or fire, and seizes 
knives to hurt himself, after which he declares that the spirits 
have ordered him to become a ehaman See artt PoesxssiON 
(Introductory and Primitive), Shamamism. 

Instances of similar ideas are furnished by Poly- 
nesian, American Indian, and African tribes. 

Among certain peoples the mere faculty of fall- 
ing into convulsions or into a state of unconscious- 
ness seems to be almost all that is required for 
becoming a priest. 

It IS stated, *g ,ot the Fijian priests that the power of receiv- 
ing inspiration and of announcing the will of the deity during a 
violent fit of muscular or nervous shaking, supposed to betoken 
the posseesion of hie body by the spirit, is a necessary quaiiflca- 
tion for the priestly offioe. Before a Fijian is acknowledged as 

S riest, he has to undergo a trial and is required to siiow publicly 
tiat the spirit is entering Into him The proof of this is sup- 
tiosed to He in shiverings, which appear to be involuntary, and 
in the Mrformance of which none but an ox)>ert juggler could 
succeed 

Statements to the same eflect refer to native tribes 
in Australia, Africa, S. Amoiica, India, N. Asia, 
etc. 

The great importance attached to ecstasy as a 
symptom of divine visitation also appears in the 
numerous cases when priests before or at tlien 
initiation reduce themselves by sjiocial means (sucli 
as fasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium oi 
trance which is suppos^ to indicate their sacred 
calling 

Would-be priests among the Eskimos, several American 
I Indian tribes, as well as peoples in Africa, Asia, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a longer or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they begin to ‘ see into 
futurity.' OI narcotic or fiery drugs Siberian toamans use the 
fly-bane (Amanita mutoana), while tbs medicine-men of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco juice The 
sorcerers of the Guarani Indians during theu- period of prepara- 
tory retirement live on pepper and roasted maize only 

It IS natural to the savage mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. The convulsive ges- 
tures and incoherent utterances of the inspned 
seem to show that his own will is absent, and that 
some strange being has taken possession of his 
body. A spirit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through his mouth and to command his 
actions. This faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more necessary for would-be 
priests, as among savage peoples manifestations 
of a prophetic or divine delirium do almost univer- 
sally accompany religious ceremonies. 

Tiie observation that an ecstatic disposition is 
universally associated with priesthood draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in many coses insane persons 
are looked upon with superstitious aw e. The main 
distinction between insanity and ecatasy seems to 
be that the former is generally ascribed to a pei - 
manent, the latter to a more casual, possession by 
a spirit. Some people believe the insane to be 
under the influence of demons, while others assume 
that they are inspired by good spirits. In con- 
foimity with the latter idea, great veneration i-- 
paid to the insane, who are also sometimes tliought 
to possess the spirit of prophecy (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri- 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

5. Initiation of priests.— As a rule candidates 
for the profession of priest or sorcerer have to 
undergo a preparatory instruction which is im- 
parted by an expert practitioner (African, Siberian, 
Polynesian, American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Not always, however, is instruction necessary, and 
it seems that those who have been inspired by the 
gods are less in want of information than those 
who are self-chosen. Among some tribes people 
assume the office of fetish-man aftei suitable train- 
ing, but the prjestly order is said in addition to be 
augmented by persons who can prove that the spirits 
have suddenly seized upon them (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, SiWia, Australia, and N. America). 
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The preparation of the novices in many cases 
begins at an early age. 

Among the Ktkimoa and Aleut* theprieata are brought up 
to their calling from their infancy. The OJibaa Indians en* 
courage their youths from the age of ten to manhood to fast, 
for in this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be jdactB among the Panama Indians are taken at 
the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the office. 

Similar examples come from the Aparina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and Borneo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
peri(w commences early in life, whereas the more 
impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rule we can draw a distinction among most 
peoples between two different phases of the priestly 
education. (1) During one period the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced priest 
who imparts to him the necessary religious instruc- 
tion and initiates him into the piactices of the 
profession. (2) Another phase of the preparation 
includes a course of self-tiaimng, during wnich the 
aspirant has to place himself in proper correspon- 
dence with gods. 

(1) As regards the knowledge imparted to the 
candidates, mere theoretical learning is little 
thought of ; according to our scanty reports, most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge 
wliicli may be of use in the magical and religions 
performances. 

In Oreenland the teacher eeeke, in the flrst place, to make the 
pupil entirely fcarleee and to direct hii mind towards the spirit- 
world, to the horrore of which he munt be renderod inicneible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresaea, 
during their preparation for the office, learn various tricks from 
their predecessors, such as allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
them, and handling Are. The priestly novice among the 
Indians of British Oniana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find where mme is to be 
had During his novitiate the medioins-man of the Oororo in 
Brasil has to learn certain ritual sonn and the languages of 
birds, lieasts, and trees. The priests of the Kukis in India flrst 
of all seam to have l>«en taught the seoret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 
probably picked up during their practice The instruction of 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
a good deal of empirioal knowledge and other secrets of the 
craft. 

(2) The self-training of a candidate for the 
prie.stly office evidently has for its object the pro- 

S iration of his mind for intercourse with the gods. 

uring this period he generally lives for a longer 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or subsisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tubes the novices are required strictly to refrain 
fiom connexion with the opposite sex. 

With ths Eskimos this phass of the pnestly education con- 
sisted in strict fasting and invocation of the deity while dwell- 
ing alone in solitary places, until the soul became Independent 
Of ths body and of the external world , finally the god appeared 
and provided the novice with a helping or guardian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Sibena, and 
India. In some cases the neophytes use nar- 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are supposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory 
ceremony (Negroes, Waraus Indians, Siberian 
tribes, Laplanders). It is also stated that in 
certain cases the consecration of a priest takes 

{ ilaoe several times in succession as he rises from 
ower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia. Moxo Indians). 

6. The social position of the priest. — One cir- 
cumstance which has powerfully fended to dis- 
tinguish the priesthood from the community at 
large « has been the fact that the priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, recruited from the most 


intelligent elements of their peoples. The scanty 
learning of savage races i^lmost exclusively con- 
fined to the priests, who .are generally the only 
preservers of tribal traditions ; they alone possess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, and the whole 
character of their functions tends to develop their 
intellectual nowers and to give them a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. 

It is frequently r^orted that the priests dis- 
tinguish themselves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural phenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. They hare 
stmliea the use of medicines, the prcmerties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits of animals; and this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their authority (Negroes, Hottentots, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Araucanians, Eskimos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their prophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they leam in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell as future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keeping the people 
under their iniiuence (trib^ in W. Africa, Ameri- 
can Indians, etc.). When the priests exercise the 
precarious art of piophecy, great significance is 
attributed to their utterances. Hence we often 
hear that, in order to ensuie that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufficiently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes m Africa, some Amencan 
Indians). If, in smte of all precautions, they fail 
to produce the effects promised by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excuses. The 
non-success is attributed, e.g., to some defect in 
the medicine, or the applicant is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to be 
appeased unless renewed and richer offerings aie 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
H awaiians). A very general excuse is the counter- 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottentots). No less fre- 
quently priests and sorcerers who fail m perform- 
ing miracles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustiated their endeavours (tribes in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. America). 

The respect which the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
is increased by the mystery in which they generally 
envelop theii proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
course necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spirits or some magic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Thngits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other way let the spirits avenge even 
the slightest neglect or disobedience (Tahitians, 
Fijians). The bizarre external appearance of most 
priests among savage races also serves to a great 
extent to impress the popular imagination. By 
painting their bodies in ml colours and dressing 
themselves in the most fantastical manner they 
inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
and awe, and sometimes this effect is express^ 
sought (Indians of Virginia, Siberian tribes). It 
is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres- 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic orgies which so often form an essential 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestures 
jind other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerous 
eye-witnesses, necessarily strike the bystanders 
4»'itli awe and terror. It is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and m some cases darkness Is even repre- 
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sen ted as a necessary tradition for success. The 
Siberian shamans perfoim their ceremonies in some 
gloomy place and generally at night, in order to 
appear more mysterious and terrible in the dark- 
ness ; and the same is said regarding the sorcerers of 
the Eskimos, Waraus Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among certain peoples the priests stren^hen 
their authority by attaching themselves to the 
kings and noble classes in a community, wliilo at 
the same time tliey are said in return to smiport 
the ruling system (Polynesians, Khonds in India, 
Kafirs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important methods by which the 
priests increase their influence is by convincing the 
people of their supernatural endowments through 
various miracles. There are reports from many 
peoples that confidence in the priests and sorcerers 
depiends upon their supposed faculty of performing 
miracles — one successiul instance often causes all 
previous failures to be forgotten. Priests and 
sorcerers strengthen their reputation through 
delusive demonstrations of their invulnerability — 
by staVibing themselves with knives in different 
parts of the body (Ostyaks), by throwing them- 
selves into the fire or seizing live coals with their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by allowing j^isonous 
snakes to bite tliem, etc. (Mosquito Indians) 
How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed power of wonder- 
working IS shown by the fact that among seveial 
tribes priests who fail in their efforts, or other- 
wise lose the confidence of their people, at the 
same time forfeit their office and sometimes are 
subject to punisliment (tribes in India and Africa, 
Anaamanese). They are even liable to be killed 
by the enraged people ; this may be due to the 
iaea that worthless priests are of no use and there- 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, but, as they 
poasess dangerous powers, they must be made away 
with. There are al*-© grounds for connecting the 
killing of priests with the killing of the divine King. 

The methods by which the priests and sorcerers 
of savage races acquire confiaence and reputation 
among their countrymen raise the question whether, 
0” the whole, we are to look upon them as a class 
of impostors or not. The opinion [iredomioant in 
theoretical literature is that we cannot suppose 
that the priests and sorcerers of the uncivilized 
races are, generally speaking, impostors (Lord 
Avebury, J G. Irazer, A R6viile, R. de la 
Grassene, Julius Lippert). The opinions of tra- 
vellers, again, are divided, but many of them have 
considered the question from different points of 
view. There is no reason to condemn the priests 
and sorcerers as deceivers because their proceedings 
seem meaningless to European observers, or because 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 
that the savage mystery-men are not endowed 
with those miraculous powers which they claim to 
possess. The principal point is whether they 
believe in their own powers or not ; this they very 
generally seem to do, although, on the other hand, 
impostors are undoubtedly met with among the 

f riests at all stages of early beliefs. Cf. art. 
’OBSESSION (Introductory). 

7. Observances, etc., disting^shing priesthood. 
— Numerous practices and observanees are among 
many peoples obligatory upon the priests and tend 
to separate them from the rest of the community, 
as they cannot in general be combined with the 
circumstances of ordinary life. 

(1) There are certain ascetic regulations which 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion are often obliged to live a single life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there is something! 
impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual rela- 
tions generally. Among many peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and mast 


keep themselves pure (several Amcncan Indian 
trilies, Kalmuks, Todas, etc.). Celibacy and 
chastity are, however, by no means universally 
required of the priests ; on the contrary, they seem 
in some oases to be distinguished from the people 
; as a whole by extraordinary liberties in sexual 
respects. The ius prtnuB noetis accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peoples exemplifies the 
sexual privileges whicli are sometimes enjoyed by 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 

E riestesses must not marry, for the reason that, 
elonging to the god, they cannot become the 
property of a man. But this prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a pnestess is not debarred 
from soxuu commerce (tribes in W. Africa). 

(2) Other ascetic regulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. Fasting generally 
seems to be observed when a person wishes to put 
himself in corresnondence with the spiiits per- 
forming some religious rite (Santals, .Siberian 
tribes, some Melanesians and American Indians), 
and sometimes for the same purpose the piiest.s 
reduce themselves by artificial means to a state of 
nund which is supposed to indicate their close com- 
munton with the supernatural world. Food icstric- 
tions of various Kinds are imposed upon the 
priests. 

(3) Among many peoples the priests are distin- 
guished by a special costume and also by the 
colour of tneir dross. 

Th« priests ot the SinhaleM and in Slam are clothed In yellow , 
and in the llaUv Peninsula the nnestly maKlcian gharei with 
the king the right to luake uee of cloth dj eu the roj al colour, 
yellow The priesteeses of the Manlpuris in India drese in 
white Among the Peruvians the prieet wore white when 
invokfog the gods The ordinarr dreee of the Zspotec priests 
was a fuU white robe, that of the Toltec priesta a long l,]iu.k 
robe, and the common Totonac prieets wore long black robes of 
cotton In ancient Mexico a clase of priesteeses called ‘ maids 
Of penance ’ ordinarily wore a habit all white 

(4) It is rather a general custom for priests to 
distinguish themselves by the length of their hair 
(certain tribes in N. America, India, and Africa) 
Frazer explains the custom of sacred persons 
leaving their hair long by referring to the dangers 
which, in the primitive view, beset the cutting of 
It.* Such dangers are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people ; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
cut the hair at all. 

(5) A remarkable fact is that the priests almost 
universally distinguish themselves from the com- 
munity at large by means of a separate language 
which they use in the divine service or in inter- 
course witn each other. 

The angakokB, or priMU, of tb« Qreenlandars have a peculiar 
language, altogether different from the ordinary tongue of the 
country, and words of the general language they use in an 
opposite or metaphorical sense. This particular idiom they 
make use ot only at their practioea of witmioraft and when they 
are consulted by the people. 

Himilar reports are given of the priests among 
several tribes in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania. 

8. Classification of priests.— Of the two classes 
of supematuralistic practitioners the priests aie 
those who represent the religion of a people; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking the aid of the supernatural beings, and 
their power consists in influencing the will of the 
latter. Magicians, on the other hand, act inde- 
pendently of the supreme rulers, with whom they 
have no communication in the sense in which the 
priests have. By their marie they are themselves 
,able to bring about the desired results, and the 
same means of coercion may be applied by them 
even to the gods. 

But, althougKtheoretically separated, the types 
of priest and sorcerer among uncivilized and semi- 
» QB», pt. 11 , Taboo and the Penis of the Soul, London’ 1911, 
p S68ff. 
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civilized peoples almost inextrioably blend into one 
another. Communication with supernatural beings 
IS in no way confined to the ‘ pnests,’ nor do the 
‘ sorcerers ’ monopolize the practice of magic. 
Very frequently it happens tnat practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with spirits. i 

Certain writers associate the difference between 
priests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a 
Denevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 
many peoples, the one group of functionaries help- 
ing the people, the other exercising a pernicious 
influence (Eskimos, certain American Indians, 
Kafirs, Buriats). There is on the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are represented as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress upon 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis- 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
piiests is often very arbitrary ; sometimes ‘ priests,’ 
e.g., forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans* 
f erred to the class of ‘sorcerers,’ merely because 
they have lost the popular confidence in their good- 
will (American Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Central 
Afiica). 

In a few cases distribution of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro- 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some coses, instances of the typical 
magician. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solmy by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare — which con also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated priestly type. 

To a certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practise 
divination, yet among many peoples the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform- 
ance is stated to take place through other means 
than consulting the gods. 

In the Kafir tribes the amatoia, who prsotise auffury by 
burning certain roots, are distinct from other classes of the 
priesthood In Uganda the bahwnu, who foretell the future 
from the entndls of fowls, constitute a separate class of diviners 
Among ths Malagasy there is a class of msn called panandro, 

‘ astrologers,’ who calculate and declare unlucky days and hours 
and foretell the destiny of children. The natives about the 
Altai mountains in N. Central Asia, besides shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separate classes of augurs distin- 
guished from each other by different names and different 
methods of proosdurs. 

Instances of a similar kind are given by the 
Kirghizes and several American Indian tribes. 

Tne priests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with the 
priesthood are not rare among uncivilized races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather - making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, although it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain when this 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a special class of individuals. Among certain 
peoples, however, the weather-doctors are clearly 
identical with the priests (Greenlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a weather-maker is 
kept distinot from ordinary priesthood. 

Among tbs osttves of ths Altai district thsre is s special class ' 
of shamans who protsss to manags the weather by means of a 1 
magio stons. The Kirghisss have a claw who not only foretell 
ths wsatbsr but also have the power to^uss or avert rain, 
wind, and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo ths 
or nun-make^ form an inferior oIm under the ganga$, or 
fstish^en. The Okanda Negroes have priests to whom the 
people apply for producing rain when a bad year is impend- 


ing, and thsss have a special n(jne The rain-doctors of the 
Qanguslas in S. Central Africa ire pronounced distinct from 
other cla s se s of the priesthood. Among the Apache and certain 
other Indian tribes, weather-making and other priestly functions 
are distributed among different ciaasss of the priesthood. A 
few peoples even make a distinction between different branches 
of weather-making ae reprceanted by different groups of prieste 
(Maoris). 

To the offices associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial authority with which its 
members are often invested. As a rule the rights 
of the priests in this respect are closely connected 
with their religious duties, their supernatural 
endowments being called into requisition for the 
administration of justice in the various communi- 
ties. From the Congo, Loango, and other African 
countries, as well as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occasions the priests are the chief offioiators 
at ordeala Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcrau, the priests are the most 
competent to conduct the case (Gieenlanders, £. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
I evil-doers are often detect^ by the assistance of 
I the well-informed priests (Apache, Thngits, E. 
African tribes). In a few cases the priests are 
entrusted with a regular judicatory dignity, as, t.g., 
in Hawaii, where some appearance of judicial forms 
was preserved in cases oilitigation. 

Among th* Badagry in Guinea ‘ the fetieh-prieete are the only 
Judges of the people, and the statutes of their country are 
recorded in their own breasts only,’ yet the people are aald never 
to murmur against their decisions 1 

From almost all parts of the world where un- 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorceiors; in general no 
very great distinction seems to be made between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest- 
hood. Often, however, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession. Female priests or 
sorcerers are met with among the Greenlanders, 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tribes, 
Fijians, Davaks, etc. From some peoples we 
learn that ail the great ceremonies must oe con- 
ducted by men, or that the women are not 
admitted to the priesthood at all (certain Si^rian 
tribes, Chippewa Indians, Andamanesa, Austra- 
lians). 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi- 
pally to devote themselves are foretelling the 
future (certain American Indians, Kamch^ales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, Amenoan Indians, 
Papuans), It is a widely- spread notion that 
women are endowed with mysterious powers in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australians). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of women account for the 
inclination displayed by many peoples to attribute 
witchcraft particularly to the female sex (Eskimos, 
certain American Indians, Hottentots, Siberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests connne 
sj^ial classes of priestly functions to one or other 
oi the two sexes exclusively. 

Literaturb.— W. W. Baudissia, Du Qe$eh. du alUetta^ 
menu Pneeterthunu, Leiprig, 1880: J. G Bourke, ‘The 
Medicin*-m«n of the Apacne,’ in 9 RBSW (1892), p. 451 fl.; 
A W. Howitt, ‘On Auetralian Medicine Man,’ in JAI xri. 
(1886-87] 28ff ; G. Lajadtman, The Ortgxn of Pruethood, 
Ekenaee, 1906 ; J. Lippert, Allgnnexne Oeach dea Prietler- 
thuma, 2 vole., Berlin, 1888-84 ; S Maybanm, Die Entwiekelung 
dea alturaelxt, Pneeterthume, Breelau, 1880 , A. RdvUle, Hut. 
dea reltgiona, 8 vole., Pane, 1888-86 ; H. Spencer, Prinnplee of 
Socwlogv, London, 1898-96, vol. iiL pt. vl. ‘ Ecoleeiastical 
InetituUone/ GUNNAR LANDTMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babylonian).— In 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
hack, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby- 
lonians, in most if not all of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. It is impossible, however, to 

1 B. Lander, Reeorda Ca^in Clapperton'i Last Expedition 
to Afnea, London, 1880, i 281. 
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estimate the dates o| the institution of these 
orders, the more espr^ially as they must have 
grown up rather than come into such sudden 
existence as founding by any power of the State or 
the people would imply. There seems to be no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ- 
ence and wealth, as well as the veneration of the 
pe^le. 

The number and the nature of the priestly 
offices and orders in Babylonia were determined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mythology, legends of the gods and heroes illus- 
trating tlieir taith, and temple history were prob- 
ably taught by the scribes (^tipSarru), or by such of 
them as had been educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in then creed necessitated not only a full 
staff of sacrificial priests, conductors of special cere- 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth- 
sayers, magicians, etc., each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others. The sacrihcer, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

1. Priests in general.— In all probability the 
most usual terra for ‘ priest ’ in Babylonian was 
SangUf possibly a nasalized form of the Sumenan 
(non-Semitic) sag, ‘ head.’ The Sem. plural was 
iangi, though the plural for professions of men, 
ianguti, was probaoly not excluded. The last 
would coincide m form with the abstract iangutu, 
‘priesthood’ in general — *.«. a man’s priestly 
character, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or the priestly body to which a 
man might belong. The Sem. form, SangH, seems 
to have heen borrowed by the Sumerians, who at- 
tached it to the character mes, ‘ heio,’ ‘ man of 
worth.’ ^ It IS this root that is found in the Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. pa-te-s%, namely, tSSakku, 
from the Sum. %g-sag, ‘ ne who is at the head,’ a I 
word often rencfered by ‘ pnest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the iSSakku was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler [lugal-Sarru, 

king ’), and took his title from the place which ho 
governed, as Gudea patesi LagaS, ‘ Gudea, viceroy 
of Lagai§. ’ 

2 . The high-priest. — Several words which may 
be thus rendered are known. A SangU rabil {so 
L. Delaporte), ‘great priest,’ is shown on the 
cylinder-seal published in his * Cylindres orien- 
taux ’ {A MG xxxiii. [1909]). This object, which is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Assur-nimeli, 
the personage in question, standing before Istar. 
His costume is that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and he wears wig and beard. 

In what way the SangH rabH diflered from the 
Sanau dannu, ‘ mighty priest,’ and from the Sangu- 
mafyfyu, ‘ supreme priest,’ is uncertain. In the 
Surpu-series of incantations * (v /vi. 173) the last- 
named is spoken of as kindling the fire and the 
brazier, ana throwing therein the means of loosing 
the spell. He is also spoken of as the holy libation- 
priest {ramku Ulu) of Ea, and the messenger of 
Merodach. As a result of this} and similar acts, 
the man on ivhose behalf the ceremony was per- 
formed would be saved and freed from his sin that 
very day. Evidently these high-priests had not 
the power of releasing a man from the eflects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, without 
these magical ceremonies. 

Daring the period of the Sumerian dynasty o)^ 

1 ' Priest ’ also seems to be expressed by the simple word 
dieMu, ‘ man ’ ; of. Assurbanipal’s Cylinder A (col. vii. 481 
where IfabC-qfi.ta- 9 abat is called dv>H Stn, ‘ man (priest) of till 
moon-god.’ Awel-Marudak (Evll-Merodaoh) and many similar 
names may express the same idea. I 

* H. Zimmern, Bettrdge zur Kenntms der hab Rehgum, pt. i., I 
' Die Beschwbrungstateln Surpu,' LeipEig, 1896 I 


Ur the high-priest, or a similar temple magnate, 
WM called en, ‘ the lord,’ and was seemingly ap- 
pointed by an oracle and invested by the King 
Thus the 11th colophon-date of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince (en nir-zi) 
of Ann and the lord (en) of Nannar (the rnoon-god).^ 
These two temple officials were invested two 
years later (The Am/ierst Tablets, London, 1908, 
vol. 1 . p. xiv). Other examples of similar investi- 
tures are Dungi’s 31st and 4oth dates, as calculated 
by H. Badau, and Bflr-Sin’s 4th, 5th, 8 th, and 11th, 
etc. En was apparently Semiticized as Snu, fem. 
intu, written in Sum. nin-dxngir, ‘lady of the 
god ’= ‘ prie.ste 8 s.’ 

3 . The subordinate orders. — Unfortunately no 
trufitvi orthy list of these exists, so that their rank 
end consequently their order of precedence are 
diHicult to determine. Certain priests were at- 
tached to the i)alace of tlie Assyrian king, but, as 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful authority. We 
find in it seers, incantation -priests, magians (’), 
and, apparently, ‘inquirers.’ Another short list 
in a letter mentions the aba, probably ‘temple 
scribe,’ and then ‘ secretary ’ in general ; the seeis ; 
the incantation-priests ; the ds&, or ‘ physicians ’ ; 
and the dagtl is^re, or ‘ bird-prognosticators,’ 
Here the order of their importance seems to be 
rouglilv indicated. 

4. Tne priests’ clothing, and the perfection of 
their persons. — Though the priests snown in the 
early cylinder- seals wear dresses practically iden- 
tical— a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, leaving 
the right arm uncovered and therefore free, ivith 
bare feet and (generally) shaven head — there seems 
to be no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 626 (K. F. 
Harper, A ssyrxan and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1910, no 24) describes the niaSmaSu as wearing a 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyrtsch-babylonische Brte/e kultischen Inhalts). 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, but ap- 
parently the right garments had to be used, or the 
ceremony would be a failure. A list (WAI v. 28) 
gives the words pnliamn-tSdiq bill, ‘robe of a bSlu’ 
(chief priest, Sem. for en, above), fu 6 a< nikt, 
‘dress of the sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of diess was added, at least 
in the case of the higher oiders, the highest perfec- 
tion of birth and of person. He who aspired to 
the office of seer (bdr^) and who was of the ever- 
lasting seed of Enweduranki (Euedoreschus, EliE 
yi. 642**), ‘ the king with the woollen garment of 
^)amas,’ should be the oftspring of a parent whose 
forbear was holy, and he nimself should likewise 
be perfect in form and feature. Such a one only 
might approach the presence of Samas and Adad 
(the sun-god and the wind-god), the place of the 
vision and the oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective as to eyes ( ? squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of finger, with eaith- 

E flesh, filled with leprosy, etc., could not be 
^'Cr of the decrees of Samas and Adad, approach 
the place of Ea, Samas, Merodach, 01 Nm-Cdina, 
or j'oin the brethren at the decision of the seers 
They could not reveal to him the woid of the 
oracle, and he could not hold in his hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

5. Consecration and tonsure. — There are many 
references to priestly consecration, but nothing is 
known as to the distinctive marks which the priests 
bore. The seal-impressions show that they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain that this 
was part of the rite of consecration, which was 
performed by the priestly tonsure-cutter, Sui (Sum. ) 
or gnlldbu (Sem.). Ills uork was probably per- 
formed before the statue of the deity to whom the 
1 For a parallel c(. the use of the Heb jnb m Gn 14*8 etc 
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neophyte was to be dedicated (FSB A, 1893, pp. 
4n-4^). The importance of the ceremony is in* 
dicated by the fact that even the king might per- 
form it ; 

‘ At the beginning of the tonsuring, i Aooording to what was 
their command, (os for) the priest of the bouse of the junior 
food distributor, Sennacherib tonsured him (ugdaliib-Suy 
(Letter K. 122, Harper, no 43). 

This W61S appal ently followed by the giving of 
the priestly tiara. In another inscription A.liiur- 
banl-fti)li, after referiing to the appointment of his 
ehlent nrother, Samai-sura-ukln (Saosduchinos), to 
the kingdom of Babylon, states that his younger 
bi other, Assur-niukin-paKia, was consecrated to be 
uiii-jfallu before Awur, and his third brother, 
As8ui-6til-^mfi-6rfiti-bal&ti-3u, to the same ofhee 
befoie the god Sin. The word used is tigdallih, ‘ I 
(oi he) tonsured.’ 

6. The priesthood and the king. — All the higher 
priests were naturally in close communication 
with the court, as many documents, especially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, show. As has 
been foreshadowed in § i, the king himself wiw 
(peihaps always) the great high-priest. His posi- 
tion as head of the State, however, must have 

f irevented him fiom fulfilling many of his priestly 
unctions, except those whi^ had to do with his 
royal position. Specialists among the various 
orders of priests had naturally to instinct him with 
regard to the things which he could not go into 
thoroughly— lucky and.unlucky days, celestial and 
terrestrial omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceiemomes, and the time le^uired for the 
performance of theiites, which .sometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
wore, and the cord behind, which, arising from its 
highest point, descended, in the case of the Baby- 
lonian rulers, to the hem of his robe, weie also, 
probably, priestly or necessaiy portions of 

tlieir dress. The cord probably has some analogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under their clothing. ] 
7. The priesthood and the people. — Not less | 
important was the connexion of the priesthood 
witli the people, who were not only its justihea- 
tion, but mso its main support As intermediaries 
between the gods and the people, in sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they wore 
the interpreters of ali the religious texts, ex- 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unlucky days and seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the judges were of pnestly rank or not, but the 
priostliCKxl had also much to do not only with the 
mterpretation of moral and religious law, but also 
with many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take part 
in the temple sei vices is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, wheie we read that Ninqaya.the hand- 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (woiship) 

‘ She shall not enter (therein) As the mother ot the kin;, nijr 
lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her perform the 
service * 

In other words, she had money, and could make a 
gift ; let hei do so, and then take jmrt in the 
worship. Another letter asks the king whether 
certain women might enter the temple and take 
port in the worship, and, if so, would the king’s 
instructions apply to a slave-woman who was with 
them. It seems probable tliat the oidinary citizen 
was merely a tithe-payer, and that the very pooi 
and the landless gave labour. It is not impossible 
that certain of the more intelligent of the laity 
were initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
show to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priesthood. 

Besides offering sacrifices, the priests conducted 
1 Crof'ufiu ; but psrbspt this word here means the whole 
ceremony, In which oaso the rendering would be * consecra- 
tion * 


the services, and arranged ^e lectisternw, or tables 
of oflerings to the gods. 1^ was also the duty of 
some of tnem to receive the tithes, and to certify 
that they had been paid (the tablets referring to 
these are very numerous duiing the early period). 
Some of them looked after the temple itself, while 
others arranged for the services and the processions. 
What proportion of the offeiings the priesthood 
took for itself is uncertain, but, as the temples 
became enormously rich, there is no doubt that the 

t iriests who served them lived on the fat of the 
and, and even grew very wealthy. In tlieir posi- 
tion, however, the possession of private means 
must have been a matter of indifieience fui all but 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (cf. Bel and the Dragon, 

8. The m4iu and maimaiu.— That these two 
classes of priests were closely allied is proved by 
the fact that the Sum. maS and nuiSmaS were both 
leproduced by the Sem. simple form ndiSu. The 
maimaiu w'as the priest who had especially to do 
with ceremonies and ritual. He anointed the 
king’s head, consecrated his couch, and drove forth 
the evil winch had made its home in the royal 
abode. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in which torches and a lamb foi sacrifice 
were carried, and it was the custom on these 
occasions to offer likewise many natural pioducts. 
Aftei the sacrifice came the puiihcation of the 
palace. It was also the duty of the DtaSitiaSu to 
pronounce nuineious incantations on these ceie- 
monial occasions. The order seems to have been 
classed with that of the bdie, ‘seers,’ and the dse, 
‘physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a maiitxaSu is referred 
to as not having taken the tablets of the series 
* the unpropitious day, the day not good hand- 
laising,’ t.t. ‘ act(8) of piayer ’ These w ere appar- 
ently documents which he should have usea in 
certain ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 inaSmetii 
seem to be spoken of in connexion with the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The WTiter, Arad-Gula, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9. Theaiipu. — Like thenui^u and the tnaimaSu, 
the ftitjju was also one of the most important 
priests of the Babylonian hieiarchy. Tlie duty of 
the order was to make incantatioiiK, either for 
imposing a spell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The lattei is referred to in the book of the Baby- 
lonian Job, ‘Lidlul the Sage,' and from the same 
work it seems that he was able to diagnose in 
cases of illness (Jastrow, Die Rel. Babylontefu 
und Aseyriem, ii. 129. 5) — an indication that he 
belonged to the pliysician clas.s. Another form of 
his name, apparently, is \iippu, fiom the Sum. 
litb, and under that title the tablets refer to the 
vStppu Sa aSnan, ‘grain* (or wheat) magician.’ 
The incantation -series Surpu seems to indicate 
that there were priestesses of this class (saf liib— 
diiptu, viii. 52). The lists indicate that the aSipu 
was also a pniiSu, ‘anointer,’ as well as a bdr&, 
‘seer.’ Ahpu is represented in Heb. by 
itiMph, from the some root (Dn 1*'’, etc.). See 
HDB iii. 210. 

10. The uru-gallu. — As this word translates 
the Sum. maimaiy which is also lendered 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the woid h ‘great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups. 
A portion of his duties (those connected with the 
New Year festivities) had to be peifoimed during 
the night: 

' In Niaan, day 2nd, for an hour (double hour) of the night, 
the xtru-gallu shall rise up, and shall pour out the waters from 
the nver (the Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Merodaoh). 
He shall let down the curtain (pdtdafafu)— he shall utter thu 
prayer before Bel ’ 
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Here follow the word! of the supplication, in 
couplets, the lirst line feumenan, ana the second 
Babylonian in each case (see ERE vu. 3*). As 
priest of the temple of Belus (fi-samla, Merodach’s 
temple), the uru-gcdlu fflorilied tliia god as ‘the 
fortunate king, lord of the world, glorying in his 
strength,’ etc He ends his nrayei by asking the 
gixi’s favour on his city Babylon, and on E-sagila, 
Ills temple. As indicated above (§ 5), As.4iir-tent- 
Apli’s younger brother, As4ur-miiktn-pal6a, was 
appointed to the position of uru-gallu of (appar- 
ently) the god Assur. 

II. The ia’ilu.— There is much doubt as to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are ‘ man of god ’ and ‘ man of the spell.’ In both 
oases, however, a phiase like dwH Sa'ili would be 
expected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this priest was ensi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters m-me-gub, ‘lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. His special 
province seems to have been the interpretation of 
dreams (see Ziramern, ZA iii [1888] 233). His 
duties, however, as indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included offerings: 

‘ The ia'Uu did not bring forward my cause by an offering * 

Modifications of the ideographic writing expressed 
the Sum. enginta and eruhb, translated by ia'ilu 
and a word which Zinimem completes as 
and tinnslates ‘ bakei.’ This, however, is doubt- 
ful, the more probable lendering being ‘food- 
distributor,’ or the like. The feminine is ia'tltn. 

13 . Thepa&iAu. — This was the ‘ anointing priest,' 
though the duty of anointing was apparently not 
confined to any one class. That early type of Noah, 
Zi-hsuddu {hi(TvBr)% in Lucian, de Dea Syrm, xii.), 
is described as having belonged to tliis order, as 
did Adapa (ERE vi 644). Jensen renders the 
word as ‘the anointed one,’ but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is ‘ anointing priest,’ or the 
like.* Divine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in tne Abyss (jpaiii apsi, ‘ anoiuters of 
the Apsil’) As it was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation-memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings were made, the 
king himself, to judge fioin the inscriptions, acteil 
as anoinler, and may have l)een regarded, like the 
pre-histoiic rulers, as lielonging to this same 
priestly order. Whether the paSiiu, who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not IS uncertain and unlikely. 

The above deala with the Sum vroup proriaionally read 
rtj me, but paMri also renders the Sum. faft and mar-maff 
Lab apparently means ‘v-leanser,’ and then also 

‘anointer’ for the purpose of producinif some undesirable effect 
on a person believed to be hostile (see K L Tallqvist, Z>te 
agsyr Bttohwor%ing»»»rxe Maqlu, Loipzitr, 1896, v| 102 ff, 
110 ff , where the fetn paixitu occurs) These, however, were 
probably not the priestly aiiointers, but belonged to the 
sorcerer class 

13. The sukkallu. — This word, which comes 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated ‘ mes- 
senger ’ or ‘ minister ’ (of a god, etc, ). There were 
luany classes of sukkallu, with duties correspond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
office is lah, his work may have been originally 
analogous to that of the paStiu, and, for this 
reason, he was regarded os an ‘ anointer.’ The 
Babylonian physician, dsil, also called himself 
sukmlltc, probanly because anointing formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
‘ minister,’ numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In W, Hayes Ward’s 3<af Cyhnd«r$ of Western Asia, 
Washington, 1910, no 52b, Uru-Nannar appears os the sukkal- 
tnab of the Babylonian (Urite) king Su-Sin (e. 25W b c.i Then 
seal shows him shaven, thus Indicating his priestly position 


, * An ‘anointer,’ however, would proljably be himself 
'anointed ’ at (it may be supposed) his consecration. 


14. The kisal-lab-— Seniiticized as kisal-laJ^u, 
this may be classed among the minor oiders. The 
etymology of the word is kual, ‘ oil-placo,’ and the 
above-named lah, ‘to cleanse.’ His duties must 
therefore have been similar to those of the paSitu 
and the sukkallu, and he may have assisted the 
king on the occasion of his official building-conse- 
crations. 

IC The stirru. — Priests bearing this title appar- 
ently belonged to one of the most important of the 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and might even 
aspire to the high-pnesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the sura-mah is once rendered in 
Bab. as Sangamahhu, ‘ high-piiest ’ (see § 2). The 
lists give also thV word sura-gal (Sum.), ‘great 
surra ' (WAl 11. 21. 41, 46, 47c) The surra prob- 
ably belonged to the highest class of the musician 
priests, as represented by the knlil (see § 16). 
Though read Sangainah(fy)u, it is really the 
surainahu Mho is spoken of as kindling tne hie 
and the lirazier (§2). In the list of piiests, WAI 'u. 
32. 9, either as suraniahu or as Sangamahu, he is 
mentioned between the' ‘ libationer ’ (ramku) and 
the mairnaiu (see § 8). 

16. The kalff.— -A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
gal, dialectic viulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
variety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that hu was, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (? of ceremonies, ga-ga, 
dialectic trui-rna), an utterer of lamentation (ir), 
Ann’s (or god’s) fox tress (bad ana or had dingo a), 
and the invoker of the oracle {nunuz-pA = tutjitl 
pir titi). Kalu also explains the Sum. groups sura 
and sura-gal, ‘ gieat surru ’ (see § 15). 

Besides being the temple singer, the kalu Mrote 
astrological leports, ivitb, probalily, the forecasts 
derived therefrom ; and the ceiemony of making 
ofTeiings was also part of his duty In connexion 
with bis musical duties, it is noteworthy that the 
god Ea, as patron of their order, boie the name of 
Lumha, the ideogram expressing which is regarded 
as a ivedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the lyre, 

17. The nkru. — This was apparently the 
musician-pnost par excellence The god fia is 
said to have had a special ndru of his own 
named ^^isu, ‘ the wise one,’ and as the god of 
the ndri Ea bore the name of Dunga They seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
classed with the mourners. 

For representationi of pnosU of thl> class (they wers shaven), 
see Earl of Southesk’s Catalogue of Collection of Antique Gems, 
Ixindon, 1908, ii 64, and L de Cleroq, Catalogue, Paris, 
lS87ff,no 101 The ndrif and ndrdte of the histoucal inscnp- 
lions, like those sent to Seimaohenl) by Huzekiali, were e\i- 
dentlj not connected with the temple services See Mrsic 
(Babylonian) 

18. The gfallabu.— For the work of this priest 
see § 5, from which it would appeal that the rite 
performed by him, which formed an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometinios, either 
« holly or in part, undei taken by the king. The 
galldou and the dstl earned the implements of 
their profession m cases of skin or leather (WAI 
V. 1.2H.) 

19. The bSrfi. — This was the most important or 
one of the most important of the orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
Sage : 

‘The bari\ forecast not the future by soothsaying' ‘The 
baril has taken my forecasts away’ (Jastrow, fi 125, 169, 
129, 4). 

The Sum. corresponding yvord is gaUu, attached 
to a character witli the general meaning of ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘ to open.’ The bilingual lists give, as the 
groups which may express this word, the Sum. 
uzu, azu, ‘ phy{)^cian ’ ; azu, zalzu, mesu, meaning 
respectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing,’ and 
‘voice-knowing,’ the last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means ‘he who explains an oracle (or vision).’ As 
indicated by Lidlul, his duty was to direct men by 
visions — bdril xna btrt ul uStiSxr-iu, ‘ the seer has 
not directed him (the troubled one) by a vision’ 
(WAI iv. 22, 42b). To all appearance the btlHl 
corresponds with the ‘ seer ’ of the Hebrews {hozeh, 
roeh). 

The above descriptions of his duties corresTOnded 
with those of the D'JNJIO, hartummim, of tne OT 
(Gn 41®, etc.), but he had other duties of greater 
importance and dignity. Thus Martin’s Textes 
religieux pictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
branch, he intoned the incantation beginning 

'^amaiand Adad, arise In my supplication, the raising of 
my bands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I offer be 
the truth.* 

When the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answer, he had to jierform the 
ceremony of ‘ washing the mouth,' pronouncing 
afterwards the following prayer ; 

' Samai, lord of Judgment, Adad, lord of the oracle, I bring 
you, I offer you, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
eyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without detect ’ (Here 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enJo>ed ) ‘ JIo does not yet know the stag’s desire, and I offer 
him to you. 

Samafi, Adad, arise, and in my supplication, in the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I offer be 
the truth ’ 

Priestly supplication was generally accompanied 
by the lifting of the hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, but simply to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips approaching. 

The rites accompanying the duties of the bdrd 
were very numerous, as might be expected from 
priests of such ancient origin ana important 
functions. 

30 . The abarakku. — Closely connected with the 
functions of the 4 were those of the abarakku, 
of whom, however, very little can be said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for ittu, * sign,’ ‘omen,’ and the like, and was pro- 
nounced in Sum. tstkitn. A mutilated explanation 
inijihes also that it was rendered by bdril, ‘ seer.’ 

Abarakku is probably the abrek, of Gn 41**, 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyptian 
heralds did not mean ‘ bow the knee,’ but ‘ the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
word in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 
It is doubtful whether the similar word abriqgu, 
from the Sum. abrig, has anything to do with 
this; but it may be noted that the last is ex- 
pressed by the characters nun-me-du, ‘prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like. 

31. 'The Asfi.— There may be some doubt as to 
this being a piiestly order, but the leech in ancient 
times was so important that the Babylonian pnest- 
hood can hardly have failed to include the pro- 
fessors of the healing art among them. Neverthe- 
less, in gaminurabrs Code, they came under the 
seveiest clauses of the lex talionxs — a fact which 
may be taken to show that priests in general m ere 
not a privileged class before the law. 

The etymology of <t«il is interesting, as it comes from the 
Sum azu, meaning, probably, ‘water-knowing,’ cither from 
the medical ’waters’ that he used or from the knowledge that 
he was supposed to have of the fluids of the body Other .Sum 
words translated by dsU were mzw or zalzu, ' oil-knowing,’ and 
mezu or ttxbzu, ‘ voice knowing ’ or ‘ incantation-knowing ’ (aee 
§ to) As azu also stands for 6 <ira, ‘ seer’ (} 19 ), it is clear that 
he oelonged to the same class of temple-othcial 
The seventy of tlie lex talionis under which they 
practised prove.s that a knowledge of surgery was 
expected of them (see ERE iv, 269 f. ). Herodotus 
(i. 197) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advice of 
those who had already suffered frcjpi the maladies 
which afflicted them. The inhabitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsatis- 
factory experience of their healing powers. The 


Assyrians, however, hod p6t come to this conclu- 
sion, as many tablets (some of them letters) show. 
AsH has passed into Heb.-Aramaic as m 9 (<, dsd, 
with derivatives. 

It ii possible that the mugu was also a physician (Harper, 
no 108, rev S). The rab-mugi is probably the rab-mag of Jer 
3«(ar tey. 

33. Other priestly classes.— Whether the aba, 
which is a similar formation to azu=dsil, was a 
priestly class or not is uncertain. It might be 
translated ‘ water- [t.e. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secretary (in Harper’s 
33rd Letter be heads a short list of priests). It is 
probably on account of his apparently secretarial 
duties that he has been regarded as one of the 
classes of scribes, ^upSarru, the ^ipsar of Jer 61*’ 
and Nah 3*’. Notwithstanding their various 
secular occupations, the scribes were often priests. 
Considerations of space prevent notice of various 
other priestly titles, but it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-officials designated by the Sum. 
tu-i, ‘ temple visitor,’ or the like (fw, ‘ to enter ’-f- 
i, ‘ house ’ or ‘ temple ’). They had apparently con- 
siderable power, but it is not known in what their 
(jreat influence originated. One of these, NabO- 
suiii-ukin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, married Gigltu®, daughter of Neriglissar 
(see BF U. iv. [1890] 101 ff.). 

33 . The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
priestly titles of the gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon were imitated from those of their earthly 
priesthood, it is probable that the Babylonians 
regarded the reverse as being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of Ea, was the true ahrakkatu (§ 30 ) 
of the heavenly (and the earthly) i-kura, or 
temple ; Nin-sah was the supreme .messenger or 
minister {sukkal-mal^) of Ann, the god of the 
heavens: Eninna-ni-zi was the sukknllu of En- 
Urta (‘ Niuip ’), one of the gods of healing ; Azaga- 
sud was the sura (§ 15) of Enhlla, etc. All, or 
nearly all, of the great deities had their sukkale, 
and »ama§, the sun-god, had several — he of the 
right, he of the left, the one who was supreme 
{maJ^), and two sukkal Sa-kui§a, ‘heart-resting.’ 
He had also a palldbu (§ 18), one who shore him 
(of his rays), either when he set or when he was 
eclipsed. The name of this deity was Engana, 
‘lord of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the various ordeis of priests 
seems to have been Ea, who was patron of the 
kale, ‘chanters,’ ndre, ‘ musicians,’ ‘incanta- 
tion-makers,’ bnrS, ‘seers,’ fvpSarre, ‘ scribes,’ dse, 

‘ physicians,’ and galldbe, priestly tonsure-cutters. 

Tne abode of Eres-ki-gal or Allatu”, goddess of 
the under world, was regarded as similarly organ- 
ized. Namtar, or ‘ Fate,’ was the goddess’s sukkalu, 
and she had, as well, a divine (’ and piiestly) food- 
distributor (m?t or mu-lpiltimmu). The lists of 
gods also give cci tain divine titles, which may be 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 

Litbraturb.— M orria Jastrow, Dia Relxgxon Babgloniena 
und Azsyrtent, Giemen, 1905-12, E, Behrens, Aszyrisch- 
babylonisehe Bnefe kultrtchen Inhalts, Leipzig, 1906 , and the 
special lexical articles in F. Delitzsch, Assynsches Hand- 
wbrterbwh, Leipzig, 1890; and W Muss-Arnolt, Concise 
Ihct of the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905 As the subject 
is a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throughout recent Assyro Babylonian literature, the most note- 
worthy being F. Martin, Textes religieux assynens et baby- 
lontens, let ser.. Pans, 1008 T. G. PiNCHKS. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Buddhist).— For 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social, the priest- 
hood in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Sangha). Every ordained member of 
the Sangha is qualified to act as pnest, and to 
sperform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the office. Of priestly 
function, however, in the narrower, more restricted 
sense of the term with which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar, Buddhism knows notliing. The 
monk or priest, m so far ^ he has obligations and 
duties towards the laity, 'is the servant of all, for 
their edification and conversion. His relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religious neces- 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occasions of life, as they on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provide him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is there 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must approach 
unto God ; and Buadhism has no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an officiating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites. Whether, as in the 
HlnayUna, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the MahftyAna, upon 
the merits and assistance of powerful bodhisattvas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and en- 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the Pah 
books rightly interpret the tenor of his diiections 
and teaching. After liis death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gam a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, as the Buddfia him- 
self had done ; and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the Maha- 
yAnist teachers are right in maintaining tlic 
fundamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, he himself made provision 
for effectual external aid to be at the disposal of 
all who sought deliverance from suffering and 
wrong ; but t^hat deliverance was from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The offices, therefore, which the Buddhist priests 
undertake for the laity are chiefly those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of tlio 
monasteries also, especially m Burma, instruction 
is given by the older monks or those appointed for 
the nurpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith t^ether with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha. In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more- 
over, in the piivate life of the people, at maniages 
and births and especially in cases of sickness, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and nio- 
phylactic rites, to pronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacred texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influences. In some instances simple 
remedies may he applied Foi the most pait it is 
only in Vassa that formal exliortations or orations 
are made. The practice vaiies, however, in the 
different lands m which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also tlie sermons or discourses are do- 
liveied not in the temples, which the laity ere 
not expected to fiequent for that nurpose, but 
in private houses or in halls elected or lent for 
the occasion. The pleaching work of the early 
itinerating monks seems to have been done to a 
large extent in the open air ; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The services within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invocation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental speo- 
tators. The latter frequent the temples for worship 
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and to present their olleiings individually or 111 
small groups. There are no general assemUies 01 
combined devotional services. At the principal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver a sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics ; ho 
acts, however, less by virtue of his position 01 
office as priest than on account of the supenoi 
knowledge with which he is credited. From him 
the lunior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life In his private capacity 
also the priest will give advice, and receives con- 
fessions. 

Tlie most elaborate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Christian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Budilhiai Lama 
officiates as priest. Formal Buddhism, liowcver, 
owns no doctrine of saenhee or propitiatoiy oHer- 
ing. The Lamaism of Tibet is Buddlnst 111 little 
more than name, and the Lama priest of high rank 
IS endowed with more of pnestly function and cun- 
sideiation than the Buddhist monk of othei land*.. 
The services in the temple inciiido formal and 
elaborate liturgies, in aihlition to the ordinal v 
recitations and instruction. At the fiequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intiicate as 
well as highly omato Extia set vices also are 
held at the request of laymen, for which payment 
18 made in the form of gifts to the mouasteiy, the 
merit of whicli accrues to the donor. To a con- 
siderable extent these practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Nostonan missionaries The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and tt) 
read portions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peojjles professing the faith 
there is no great dillerence in the offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Recitation 
of the Scriptures and moie or less formal and 
regular discourses in the temples on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part or then 
recognized duties Moreover, in all the northein 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modihed, 
as in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practices. 
With this one exception the piocesis has ad- 
vanced farthest perhaps in (Mima, where Bud- 
dhist and Taoist pnest.s interchange facilities ami 
mutually officiate in the temples of eithei faith 
Chinese monks conduct the services and pcifoim 
their duties m a veiy perfunctory inannei. Tlie 
Japanese piie.sts, on the con ti ary, are aleit and 
intelligent, often well-read and inteiested in the 
history and doctiines of their .sect, and punctili- 
ously observant of the duties that are incumlx-nt 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
.services that of an active missionary i>roi)aganda 
in defence of tlie faith. Betw'ecn the Shintoist 
and Buddhist piiests no interchange of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners ami aiipeaianoe, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate and 
friendly, and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals especially Buddhist priests are sum- 
moned to officiate ; on the other hand, at 
marria^s and births, on tlie more joyous orca- 
siqps of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy aie in request. In the presentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
trices an active an«i recognized part. The cquii»- 
ment and dress of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and the same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Whereas, 
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however, in China the branding is upon the shaven 
head, in Japan the mark is made upon the arm of 
the monk. 

It is in Korea that the priesthood holds a 
position of least prominence, having maintained 
little authority or dignity It was otherwise in 
the earlier centuries or the liistory of the country, 
when Buddhist priests took a leading part in the 
political as well as m the religious control of the 
people. Moie recently their influence diminished, 
and for a long time they have had little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
are little honouied or consulted. 

The service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Buddhism has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of the faith, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits 
The absence of a doctiine of sacrilice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond this worhl, 
has necessaiily placed a hindiance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re- 
tarded or altogether checked the growth of any 
felt need foi the ministiy of the piiest. Notwith- 
standing, the Buddhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
other faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and his office cairies with it prerogatives and an 
influence that are of much im^rtance. It is true 
tliat the honour paid to his oflico has not always, 
any more than in other countries, been transferred 
to his person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
as in China, from the lower classes of the jiopula- 
tion. Theie can be little doubt, however, that 
the ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
loal and iierliaiis decisive factor in the history and 
development of the Buddhist leligion. 

Litkrati’rb — R. S Copleston, BuddAum m Maqadha and 
Ceylon\ London, 1908, J Edkins, Chinese Buddhisiv^^, do 
18H3 , H Hackmann, Buddhxmn as a Rehgxon, Enir tr., do, 
1910, R. F. Johnston, Buddhut China, do 1913, H Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 , M Monier- 
Wilhams, Buddhism, London, 1889 , K J Saunders, 2'he Story 
of Buddhism, Oxford. 1916 , Shway Yoe (J O Scott), The 
Burrnan ana JVoftonsa, London, 10H) . L A Waddell, 

The Buddhism of Tibet or Ldmaisrn, do 1895 , see also art 
Monasticibm (Buddhist) A. S GEDEN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). — The 
statement, which is so commonly made, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleadmg idea of the religious state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of tlie various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and Islam, and nerhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would ue hard to describe the average 
Chinaman as being an exclusive adherent of any 
of the three syHteins which are usually called the 
tliiee religions of China — Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism It would scaieely be too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same as that of his ancestois in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 
professedly derive their origins had been born. 
As a clearly defined physical type of man has been 
in occupation of Eastern Asia since pre-histonc 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi- 
cation of that area appear to have remained 
unchanged for an immense period. These elements 
are shamanism {q v ) and ancestor- worship (see art. 
Communion with the Dead [Chinese]). When 
wo first meet Avith the Chinese, we find them 
practising shamanistic rites and paying honour to 
their ancestors, though in addition there appeKrs 
to have existed belief in a supreme being. Under 
the Chou dynasty (1122-249 ^.C.), when we aK*e 
beginning to touch firmer ground, there appeared 
ttvo remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (651-478 
D.o.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a 


somewhat more shadowyspersonality, whose teach- 
ing exorcised a great innuence on the subsequent 
development of Chinese leligion. It became 
separated into two currents : Confucianism, which 
IS more correctly described as a moral than as a 
religious system, becomes the basis of the state 
cultus (for the sacerdotal functions pei formed by 
the emperor before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912 see art. Confucian Religion) ; and 
Taoism, the more nopular current, becomes to a 
large extent identined with the shamanistic sub- 
stratum of Chinese religion, which de Groot terms 
‘ universal animism,’ * or thewoiship of the shen, 
departmental spirits animating the vaiious parts 
of the universe. In the 1st cent, of the Christian 
era Cliinese religion became profoundly inodihed 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its northern form, the Mahayana, or 
‘Groat Vehicle,’ during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A.D. 58-76), though tho first missionaries 
of the Indian faith may nave reached China as 
eaily as 217 B.c. From Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism borrowed the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. 

1. Primitive shamanistic priesthood. — Fiom the 
earliest times there appear to have existed iii 
China persons of both sexes ciedited with the 
uossession of niana, or spiritual power (see ait. 
Mana), of a kind found all ovei the world, which 
enabled them to wield extraordinary poweis in the 
spirit- world. These shamans are for the most 
part to bo identified with the ton, exoi cists, men- 
tioned in very early literary records. From the 
Shu Jang, or ‘ Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by spirits of yang 
material, which represents tho principle of light 
and waimth, according to tho primitive dualist 
philosophy of the Chinese (see art. COSMOGONY 
AND Cosmology [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have been threefold • (re) invocation of 
the spirits of the dead for the puipose of inducing 
them to partake of oflerings ; (6) propliecy by 
means of knoAvledge obtained from the possessing 
spirits ; (c) exorcism of all evil ; this they accom- 
plished in viitue of the yang power which resided 
in them and enabled them to neutialize the yin 
element, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii leaf 46, of the Li ki, 
or ‘Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says : 

‘When a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a minister, he has 
with him a uru and an invoker, holding respectively a piece of 
peachwood and reeds ’ (The peach-tree was believed to be a 
source of terror to ghosts, and the bundle of reeds has a 
magical signiflcance, being employed for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away evil ) 

The Cheu li, or ‘Book of Institutions of the Cheu 
Dynasty,’ oh xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says : 

‘When the sovereign pays a visit of condolence, the invoker 
for the funeral rites marches in front of him. In company of the* 
wu’; and 'the male uni on the same occasion walks ahead of 
him with the invoker.' 

In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 n.c.) 
these appear to have been a kind of order of 
singing and dancing deivishes. They danced at 
sacrifices to secure ram. 

' At the altars raised to pray and sacriflee for rain,' says de 
Groot, ‘the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water belong, per- 
formed dances; and when disasters prevailed, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and distress '8 

The early texts appear to suggest that the wu 
were the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
animistio priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
faqir, and the shaman of the Siberian aborigines. 
Wnen ‘ possessed,’ they suffer convulsions and dis- 
tortions. The possessing spirit is believed to 
endow them with the jiower of second sight and of 

J Tht Rehgiout System of China, vl. 1188. a vi. 1190. 
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exoicizing spectres. Somfc ancient texts refer to 
the male wu as hih. They also mention a class of 
persons called chtih^ i.e. invokers or conjurers. In 
texts of the Han dynasty (c. 200 n c.-A.d. 200) the 
expression vm-chun occurs, thus indicating that 
the functions of the two classes had become assimi- 
lated. The lou were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty. Since disease was popu- 
larly ascribed to demoniacal possession, the loti, 
being exorcists, were much souglit after os 
physicians. In this capacity they wore employed 
111 the 4th cent. A.D. to chase away foxes and 
lizards, which were believed to bring disease. 
What gave the wu their greatest influence, how- 
ever, appeals to have been the fact that in their 
mediuinistic capacity they claimed to reveal to 
their clients the iNishes of their departed ancestors. 
The southern provinces have always been the great 
stronghold of wu-inni. Its influence with women 
was enormous, and probably in early times there 
were more female than male tou. Any woman, 
married or unmarried, Avho felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A state of 
ecstasy was induced by dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the boating of diums. 
At certain periods taM-ism constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under the influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to plot 
against the emperor. Its social influence was, 
moreover, so great that it led to the complete 
transgression of the canons of Confucian morality, 
by which women were forbidden to appear in 
public in the presence of men. Repressive edicts 
against imi-imi weie therefore not infrequent. 
The nm were often employed as exoi cists by the 
Tatai dynasty of Liao, but under the Ming dynasty 
wdiich succeeded it (1368-1643) vigorous measures 
were adopted against them. Texts of the Ming 
peiiod make it clear that the wu had temples and 
linages of their own gods, to whom they offered 
sacrilice. They were no doubt the same as the 
thousands of village- temples existing in China at 
the present day. In all ages the wu appear to 
have been paid for theii services in employing 
81 dlls, and also for the crime of ‘ life-plucking,'^ t.c. 
dismembenng a living body for the purpose of 
sorcery. At the present time their functions fall 
into three clas.ses; (1) clairvoyance and .soothsay- 
ing ; (2) exorcism ; (3) sacrificial work, with invo- 
cation and conimation. Formeily there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, and this condi- 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
found a class of so-called sai-kong, which is almost 
exclusively occupied with sacrificial work and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most impoitant manch of the tfu^-ist priest- 
hood. The sai-kong, who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Their houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
written the characters, ‘There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard tliemselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the w«-ist priesthood is more or less 
hereditary ; it is usual for every sai-kong to design 
one of Ins sons for his own profession, as he does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

before Inittation the proapective aai-kong undergoes a fast or 
vigil When the hour for the ceremony arnves, attired in clean 
underu'oar beneath a eacnflcial robe, and with bare feet, he is 
t.arried on some one’s back to the temple in which it is to take 
piacp The reason tor his being carried is that the earth is a 
great repository of ytn substance, and contact with it might 
tiierefore be dangerous, as it might neutralize the yan(j sub- 
stance witiiin him The ceremony of initiation is jierformed by 
a mi of advanced ago, who is known as a kao Ua, ‘ chief of 
religion,’ The chief portion of the ceremony of initiation con- 
sists in the candidate undergoing the ordeal of climbing a to 
I'm, or ladder which has swords with the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs While he undeigocs this ordeal, a bundle of 
Iwhy clothes and some paper charms are fastened on ins liack , 
the latter he throws doiMi when lie reaches the top of the 
ladder, and the former are restortd to their ovkner at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony After the ordeal of ladder-clnnbmg 
is over, the neophyte kneels before the chief to receive the 
Joyful news that he is now a fully qualified aai-kong Hih mtlu- 
cnce will be proportionate to the number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

No sax-kong may adopt more than one pujul to 
succeed him in ms profession. Each has a State 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions. Thi.s must he registeied by the prefect 
and a fee must be paid. In Amoy the sat-kong 
lielong to a club to which each menilier is bound 
to contribute, and has the piivilege of diawing 
upon it in time of illness, A sai kong -will call 
himself a tno shi, or Taoist doctor, and most of his 
litual is Taoistic m character. The work of tlie 
sni-kong is the propitiation of the gods, who con- 
stitute the yang pait of the univeise The line of 
demarcation between ic«-isni and Taoism is ill- 
defined It was from the wu that the tao vhi 
del ived the art of exorcism, 

‘The difference between the tao shi and the wu class,’ Ba^ s de 
Groot, ‘was finally effaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of the tao shi, viz absmnlation with the Tao by mental 
and bodily discipline in seclusion, was discarded, being incap- 
able of being maintained by them against the eompetition of 
Buddhist monasticism, and against the oppression of ascetic 
and conventual life by the Confucian State ’ * 

A respectable sai-kong accepts what his employer 
olieis him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for las professional services, but never demands 
payment. In officiating at religious ceienumics 
the sat-kong wears a square silk garment, lesembl- 
ing a chasuble in being without sleeves, and embroi- 
dered on the back. It is of magical significance, 
representing the shape of the eaith accoiding to 
pimiitive Chinese plnlohopliy, and invests the 
wearer with the power of the order of the world or 
Tao, and enables him to restoie that order. It is 
called id pO, ‘gown of the Tao.* 

Tliere exists also a class of youths known popu- 
larly as ki-tong, ‘divining youths.’ They are 
believed to possess shen. They usually acquiie it 
at a religious ceremony in a temple, at which they 
suddenly begin to hop and dance, making strange 
estures. ‘When a youth beliaves in this way, the 
ystanders realize that he has become ‘possessed.* 
Tlie case is investigated by a sai-kong, and the 
possessed youth begins to form a clientele, who 
employ him as a medinm. The ki-tong are 
employed as exorcists When an epidemic pre- 
vails, they are organized into processions, in which, 
stripped to the w'aist, and covered with blood 
flowing from self-inflicted wounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
j carrying heavy pewter lamps, fastened to hooks 
thrust through their arms. Female wu are fie- 
! quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
I the Han dynasty He Gioot knows of no female 
! sai-kong in the Amoy district. AVomen, however, 
participate in other kinds of i^^M-ist work. 

2 The priesthood in the State relig^ion. — We 
leain from the Cheu It that at the time of its com- 
position the wu were not the only priesthood in 
China ; there was also a body of officials cliarged 
with the porforniance of rites and ceremonies, 
among which those connected with the State 
religion were the most important. 

‘Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Tv tsung poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . . . those olfleers had to dim t 
the erection and conservation of the temples and altars of the 
State and the inausolca and tombs of the reigning House, 
fuAhermore, the celebration of sacrifices with music and 
dances, victims and Implements, besides the funeral rites in the 
royal faniilj , dn iiiation and auguration, etc This ministerial 
difiartment was undeni^lj a priesthood of Universal Aniniihin, 
the gods whose worship niey ha<i to maintain and regulate being 
the shen which animate Heaven and Earth and their constitp- 
eiit parts and phenomena, os also the spirits of the dead ’ -i 

1 vl, 1254 SDeGroot, \i 11 3S 
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This priesthood was in its inception an official 
creation, not a spontaneous development of the 
animistic substratum of Chinese religion. 

It was probably the prototype of the li-pu, 
* board of ntes,’ -which in later a* ^03 supervised the 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. The board 
of rites was the fifth in order of precedence among 
the eighteen boards to which the administration of 
the empire was entrusted prior to the Kevolution 
of 1911, -w-hen it was suppressed, its functions 
being absorbed into those of the ministry of the 
interior. The Gheu It (xvii.-xxvii.) gives a list of 
the officials who served under the niinistiy of ntes, 
■\\ ith a description of their functions. They include 
the superior of the sacred ceremonies and his assist- 
ant, a master of the sacrifices, an officer in chaigo 
of the vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelling wine, an officer 
charged with providing the sacrificial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places the cups containing 
the libations at sacrifices, one to set in order the 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the impel lal 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of the 
imperial wardrobe, annalists and imperial secie- 
tanes, musicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
Hoicoiers. Tlie last were the vm, who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The board of ntes cannot, however, be regarded as 
a priesthood, since it was charged with tlie super- 
vision of the State sacrifices merely, and was not a 
body charged with the task of meiliating between 
God and man. 

3. The Buddhist priesthood.— There Is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 
In tlie latter religion the priest is one whose duty 
it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the 
monk is one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a 
life of retirement from the world, it being unusual 
during the earliei period of Cliristian monasticism 
for monks to bo priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one type of religious official whom 
we may call pnests or monks, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the hrst two and a half centuries after 
the introduction of Buddhism into China Bud- 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A D. that Chinese subjects wore per- 
mitted to adopt the monastic life. At the present 
time Buddhist monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, the 
ideal situation being a wooded height. Their 
inmates are for the most part recruited from the 
ranks of cliildren, who are frequently sold to them 
by a necessitous mother after the father’s death, 
liackmann mentions a case in which twenty-live 
Mexican dollars (40s ) were paid for a ciiild.* 
Only a few monasteries receive any appreciable 
number of adult novices. When in their seventh 
yeai , these children liegin to be initiated into their 
religious duties. Their heads are completely 
shaved, and a sjtecial teacher is appointed to each 
When the final consecration takes place, the 
novice 18 branded on the head as a sign of his 
willingness to endure hardship Sometimes this 
branding is voluntarily repeated in later life. Nine 
vows are usually taken— to abstain from taking 
life, stealing, adulteiy, slander, reviling, lying, 
and feelings of jealousy, hatred, or folly. Some- 
times others are added. Devotional exercises, 
which consist of invocations, praises, and the read- 
ing of extracts from the sc:i^tare8, usually tal^ 
place three times a day, Tlfby are freauently 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in wnich the oblation 
usually consists of rice or tea. Meditation, both 
1 Btiddhwn as a Religion, p 218, 


ambulatory and sedentary, is still continued in 
some monasteries, but it has widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized community consists 
of about thiity to forty members. There is a 
well-organized domestic economy. All owe obedi- 
ence to the abbot [fang-chang). The community 
is divided into an eastern and a western half. 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters. 
It includes a book-keeper, ^est-master, commis- 
sioner of stores, supenntenaent of field labour, 
superintendent of water-supply, overseer of the 
kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, superintendent of 
repairs, and others. The western division deals 
with the religious side of life, and moludes sacris- 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen. Chinese monks 
wear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undeigarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering the whole body. A 
wide garment is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monks 
freely accept gifts. The average monk has no 
leal knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal- 
ties are imposed on those monks who commit 
ritual offences, but moral offences often go 
unpunished. Punishment is goneially adminis- 
tered by Hogging on the naked back by lay-bi others. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
stage of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
sand years ago, when Europe was in the Dark 
Ages, the monasteries of China were filled with 
philo80i>hers and scholars. A person of good 
family rarely becomes a monk. When he does so, 
however, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this leil to the 
suppression of all the monasteries in Fuchow in 
the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
geneialize on this point, as the reputations of 
individual monasteries vary very greatly ; that of 
the celebrated monasteries of Ciim-hua and Puto 
stands high. The use of opium is also prevalent 
among the monks. Individual monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the ccenobitical communities, 
Buddhist hennits are found in China. They dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas- 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
wear their hair long. Some who are more ascetic 
than their fellows live in small mountain caves, 
into which the sunlight never penetrates. When 
such a one dies, his body is embalmed in a special 
manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
up m a temple as an object of veneration. There 
is no supreme authority over all the monks in 
China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
government has, however, oestowed an official 
status on some of the abbots, who act as inter- 
mediaries between it and the monasteries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at will from one monastery to another, on 
showing a pass issued by his abbot, or he may 
adopt an itinerant mode of life. Buddhist monks 
are usually known as bonzeSy a Japanese term 
introduced into China by Homan Catholic mission- 
aries. 

The Taoist priesthood. — The indigenous 
religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
be founded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse, 
nevertheless in some of its manifestations appears 
to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
the country, began under the inffuenoe of Bud- 
dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two ordbrs of Taoist priests, one 
celibate and one married, the latter, however, 
being composed of priests married before ordina- 
tion. They reside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist priests do not shave the head like tne Bud- 
dhist ones, but bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as ignorant of the teaching of Lao- 
tse as are the Buddhists of the teaching of Sakya- 
muni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astiology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
they fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
with orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to be obtained from a mandarin. 
The abbots of Taoist monasteries are called sze-sze. 
At the head of the Taoist Clnirch is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-ch'mg- 
kung, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si He is descended from Chang-hng, a noted 
healer, w’ho flouiishedin the province of Sze-ch'wen 
under the llan dynasty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and he healed a number of 
sick persons bv inducing them to write down a 
confession of their sms on paper and swear not to 
sin again. When this had been done, ho threw the 
confessions into the water. Chang-ling’s cures 
atti acted a great number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a seini-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood 
His work was continued by his son Heng and his 
grandson Lu. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. When one dies, 
all the male members of the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lead, which 
aie deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
w’ater Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece on which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
insciibcd to float to the top ^ The services of the 
Taoist and Buddhist clergy are for the most part 
’ laclo use of quite indisoi iminately by the popula- 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for lain at one altar and 
Taoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of both religions officiated. Ow'ing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of tins religion 
rather than the Taoists are generally employed 
for the purpose of offering sacrifices to alleviate 
the suHciings of the departed. 

S The clergy and the State. — The monastic 
ideal was natuially alien to the Chinese tempera- 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud- 
dhism on its ariival in the country. In A.D. 714 
a tieice persecution bioke out, during which 12,000 
religious of both sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 

eisccution in the following century 4600 religious 

ouses were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
w'eie secularized. Buddhism, however, survived 
those persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en- 
forced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con- 
vents and clergy is embKidied in the Ta Ts'tng luh 
h, ‘ Pundamental and Supplementary Laws oi the 
great Ts’ing Dynasty.’* Many of the laws con- 
tained in this work are also found in the Ming 

1 Oray, China, 1. 10.3 

‘■i The Manchu dynasty, which grained possession of the throne 
in 1644. 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
pnest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has grown up a large 
body of unconsecrated clergy, who wear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
adopt one pupil on attaining the age of forty. 

Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
a.scended the throne in 1368, ordained that all the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive examination in the Confucian classics, 
thins creating an intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Mancha emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their services weie 
often made use of during the rule of that dynasty. 
In the southern provinces Buddhist pnests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
making ceremonies and in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late years, however, monasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the clerical niofessum is 
universally despised. A census taken by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that theie 
were in the capital only 1553 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist piiests. It seems most probable that one of 
the chief causes winch have operated in checking the 
growth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
been the system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

LiTBRATuai — J J. M de Groot, The Religious System oj 
China, 6 vols , Leyden, 1892-1910, Sectarianism and fleluiiuus 
Persecution m CAtna, 2 vols , Amsterdam, 1903-04. ‘On the 
Ongrln of the Taoist Church,’ Trans of the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the Ilist of Religions, Oxford, 19i>8, 
1 l3Sft , Le Teheou-Lt, tr E Blot, Pans, 1861, H Haik- 
mann, Buddhism as a Religion, Enir tr , London, 1010 , 
J H Gray, China, 2 vols, do 1878 , R F Johnston, Zfi<d 
dhut China, do 1018 

H J. T. Johnson. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD ( Egyptian ).i— I. 
Introduction — All the numerous communi- 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
daw’u of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities * Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, or administiative occupation^. 
Consequently the task of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would have devolved upon, or been deliber- 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may be described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood or priesthoods was the local 
chief, members of whose family held all or some of 
the more important pnestly offices 

This 18 presumed from what we know to have been the pre- 
vailing practice of the historic period, iii accordance with 
whuh the notnarch, or chiLf ofiit ml in a district, seems ipso 
facto to have been ‘auperintendent of the prophets’ (liny rj 
hmw-nlr) of the local divinities * 

II Tim POSITION OF THE KING —I. The king 
as high-pnest. — In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti- 
tuted by Menes or his immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local chiefs, along 
with their political functions, were united in one 
jierson, the king. Thus the king became in theoiy 
tlie high-pnest of all the local divinities. The 
• 1 The writer of this article is indebted to Dr A. H. Gardiner 
for many valuable suggeatlona and references. 

> J H. Breasted, A uist of Egypt, I.ondon, 1906, p 30f 
- S , K. Sethe, Urintnden des ugyp Altertums,\ (Leipzig, 
n908) 24 ff (-J H. •Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906-07, 1. 218 ff), P E Newberrv, Beni Hasan, 
liondon, 1893, 1. 12 , F LI Griffith, The Inscriptions of SiHt 
and Dir Rifsh, do. 1889, pi 3flf ; Breasted. Anc. Records, 
iv. 787 
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current beliefs about tlie divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high-priest- 
hoods. He was not merely looked upon as the 
earthly representative of the god Horns, who, 
originally the local god of Buto, was early identl- 
hed with the sun-god Kg' of Heliopolis,* but he u os 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god.® The king was theiefore a god, and 
indeed was commonly spoken of as the ‘ good god.’ * 
Moreover, by the time of the Vth dynasty the king 
was believed to be the physical son of the sun-god, 
the State god of Egypt.< The king was thus the 
natural mediator bet^^een the gods and mankind 
—he was in fact the high-priest par eaiceffence. In 
this capacity he built the temples ; and in the 
leliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making ofleiings to 
them." But it was impossible for the Egyjdinn 
king, who was the responsible head of a highly 
complex system of govoinment, to exercise his 
high-priestly functions except on rare occasions ; 
he accordingly was obligeci to depute them to 
the heads, or higher members. Of the various 
local priesthoods,® who weie conceived of as the 
Pharaoh’s representatives, or else to special emis- 
saries.’ 


(a) Tlie (oreifoinK statement explains why a priest o( Harshet 
of Herakleopohs Magna is oalled ‘ kin(f of Upper Kpypt ’ (nygwt) 8 
One of the forinulic used in the daily service in the temple di't- 
tinctly states that the otticiatinif priest represents the kinv 

* I am a prophet the klnjf has sent me to behold the 

god '9 

(b) The kinff always appears to have retained the right to 
appoint the high-prn st of the temiile, who was his deputy in a 
siiecial degree (sec } MI. *) 


2. The king as son of the divinity.— The king, 
as wo have seen, wits Ilorus, and also the son of 
R^, the State god Many of the local gods, in 
order to enliance their prestige, were identihed 
with KC Hence the King would not only be the 
high-piiest of these local gods but also be legarded 
as then son. Tins idea of the sonshin of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king with 
all divinities, male or female.** The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep- 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osins ( = the dead king). Under the influence of 
the Osins myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of as that of 
Hoi us with Osiiis ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Oairis for cult purposes.** The Ingh-piiests, or 
leading members of the local piiesthoods, were, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as sinh 
impersonated the king in the temple services 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, the pi iest appeared in the rOlo 
of the son of the god whom ho served, or he dis- 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

Ill The priest as son of his god — i. The 
‘son whom he loves.' — A priest with the title 

1 Sothe, Zur alMgyp Sage vom Sonnenauge das \n der 
Fremdf war, heiry/ia, 191 2, p 6 f. 

2 A Erman, A Handhook of Egyptmn Religion, Eng tr , 
London, 1907, pp. 36, 37 ; Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, 
p. 6f 

8 Erman, p 86 f *76 p 37f 

H lb p 52 t 

6/6 p 63 ; N de G Dav ies and A H. Gardiner, The Tomb of 
Amenemhit, London, 1914, p 87f 

T E g ,V Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Ahydos unter 
Kimig Sesostrxs in , Leiiizig, 1904, p 10 ff , 8ee>l80 t III. i 

8 H Brugsch, Dichonnaire geographique de Vaneienne 

« , Leipzig, 1877-80, p. 1877; Sethe, ZA xllx. [1911] 33 
;le of a priest of Min in the Dendereh Hat (Brugseh, p 
1374) which looks as though it were Mly, ‘king of Lower 
Rfypt,’ le probably. In v lew of W. M F. Petrie, Koptos, Londoj, 
1^, pi. viii. line 2, the word generally determined with the 
seal-sign 0 and translated ' treasurer ' or ' chancellor.* 

9 A. Moret, Le Rituel du eulte dtvini.journaher en Eqyptf; 
Paris, 1902, p. 42(., and cf. p. 66. Cf. also Davies-Gardiner, 
p 87 f. 

*0 Erman, p. 67. ** 76. p. 62. 

*2 76. p. 46 ; see also art. PuRirioanON (Egyptian), { V 4 


‘ son whom he loves ’ fijiared in the ‘ Opening of 
the Mouth,’ a ceremony .pel foimed on Dehali of 
statues in what the Egyptians called the ‘ House 
of Gold,’ t.fl. the sculptor’s studio.* The ‘son 
whom he loves’ represents Horus,* while the 
statue from the ritual standpoint is Osiris. At a 
very early date the use of this ceremony may 
possibly have been restricted to the statue of a 
dead king { = Osins). In such a case the ‘ son whom 
he loves’ would naturally have been the living 
king { = Horus). When the use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of ‘ son whom 
he loves’ nocessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus Se>ietcpibr6', a high othcial under Scsostns iii , informs 
us that he ‘ acted as son whom he loves in the procedure of the 
House of Gold ’ at Abv dos — 1 1 , he took the part of the king at 
the consecration of a new statue of Osiris * 80 also Ikherno- 
fret, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making of a statue of Osins and other aocessaries of the 
Osman cult * 

The fact that the sem, a title of the high-priest 
of Memphite I’tah, plays a prominent pait in the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth ^“suggests that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors’ workshops, which, from 
an early date, were closely connecteu with Memphis 
and the great temple of Ptah-® The sem ligures 
not only in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ but in all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. [e]), which, as 
18 now generally recognized, were originally per- 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Mompliite 
dynasties.’ 

‘ bon whom he loves ' was also a title of one of the priests of 
Harshef, the god of Ilorakloopoils Magna 8 It was not a dis- 
tinctively hign-priestly title, for it was held by a wi'eb of 
(larshef 9 Herakleopolis, it should bo remembered, was the 
seat of the IXth and Xth dynasties, the successors of tiie feeble 
kings of the Vllth and Vlllth dj nasties, who were Menipliites *0 
Tliat proiiably account# for the presence of a ‘ son whom he 
loves’ anti a ‘king of Upper Egypt’ (see S H. [a]) atnong tlie 
priests of the Herakleopolitan god Rarshef 

For the mortuary priest as Horus, son of Osins, 
see below, § VI. 2 

2. The ihy priest of IJathor.— I,Iathor, the god- 
dess of music and dancing, is often depicted with a 
small boy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
boy is her son, Uaisamtowi the child, also called 
’Ihy or ‘ great ’Ihy.’ ** The king, in the capacity of 
Iliithor’s son, similarly rattles a sistrum m fion't of 
her and is called ‘ goodly ’Ihy of the golden one of 
the gods,’ ie. of Uathor.** Like the king whom 
theyicpresented, (jathor’s priests also impeisonated 
lier son Harsamtowi, for ihy occurs in the list of 
titles of the priests of (Jatbor of Dendeieh.** A 
valiant form, ihwy, is applied to piiests of l^Jatbor, 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the tomb-chapel of a Cusite nornaich** and in that 
of a Theban official.*® The insciiption attached to 
a similar scene in another tomb-chapel at Meir 
clearly shows that the iAinw-priesbs there depicted 
belonged to the temple of Hath or of Cuso).*® 

IV. The PRIEST EXERCISING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF TIIE GOD. — In human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son Does that 

I Davles-Oardmer, p. 67 f. 2 76. pp 60, 69 

» Breasted, Ane. Records, 1 746. 

4 Schafer, p 15 f , Breasted, Ane, Records, 1 067. 

8 E A W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, i 166 ff ; Davies-Oardmer, p 69f 

8 M Stolk, Ptah . ein Bextrag zur Rehgionsgesch des alten 
Aegyptens, Berlin, 1911, pp 12, 21. 

7 Davies-Oardiner, pp 66, 87 

8 Bnigsch, pp 1361, 1877 , Schafer, p 16. 

9 F U Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyn tn the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, ni. 88, 108. 

19 Breasted, History, p 147 

II E Naville, The Temple gf Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1908, pt iv. pi. CIV. , C. U. Lepslus, Denkmdler aut Aegypten 
und Aethiapten, Berlin, 1849-69, Iv. pis. 88, 40, 62, 69a-<;, 70, 
79c 

12 Lepsius, iv. 116 ; cf A. M. Blackman, The Temple ofBigeh, 
Cairo, 1916, p. 26 

*» Brugseh, p. 1875 

14 A. M. Blackman, The Rook Tombs qf Meir, London, 
1914-15, i 22tr , pi. II 

18 Davies-Qardiner, p. 94 ff., pi. xix. f. 

*« Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 11 p 24 f , pi. xv. 
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account for the titles the high-priest (a) of 
PtaU of Memphis, (b) of R6'-Atum of Heliopolis? 

z. The high-pnest of Pta^. — Ptah was the 
craftsman of the gotls* and the patron of crafts- 
men,* His high-pnest was entitled ‘ he who is 
great at directing the craftsmen,’ wr l^rp hmwt ; 
one of his duties was to supeivise the work of the 
royal craftsmen, who were closely associated with 
the Ptaii temple.* 

2 . The high-priest of Rg The chief title of the 
higli-priest of K 6 ' was ‘ he who is great at seeing,’ 
wi m\\. He was also described as Wng ‘over the 
mysteries of heaven,’ or as ‘he who secs the 
mysteries of heaven.’^ A. 11. Gardiner has sug- 
gested to the writer that the sun-god’s high-pnest 
bore these titles not because he was permitted to 
gaze upon the god, but because the god’s function 
of unrestricted vision was tiansmitted to him as 
deputy of the king, to whom, as ‘son of Rfi",’ this 
and other functions and qualities of Re* were fre- 
quently assigned.® 

V. HONORIFIC PRIESTHOODS. — A somewhat 
similar conception to that discussed in § IV, 
lies, perhaps, at the back of the honorific priest- 
hoods of the Old Kingdom,® the holders of these 
priesthoods reflecting in their functions the char- 
actei of the divinity whom they seived. Thus the 
‘prophet of the great morning-god,’ hm-nir 
awl-wr,’’ seems to have been the king’s barber, the 
god in question being tiie royal beard personified.® 
The ‘ prophet of Mb' et,’ the goddess of righteous- 
ness and truth, was a judge;® the ‘prophet of 
Rike’,’ magic pcisomlied, a magician the ‘ pro- 
phetess of ^atlJor,’ the goddess of music and 
dancing, a dancer “ 

VI. Impersonation op divinities by 

PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES — Egyptian priests 
and piiestesses not merely exercised the functions 
of divinities; they sometimes actually imperson- 
ated them. 

The (iassic example ot thU is of course the Pharaoh hiniselt. 
Tlio primitive kinss of Ruto and Onibos were originally no 
doubt hitfh-pnests of their respective local icods, Horus and 
Seth The historic Pharaoh actually was Ilorus and Seth (see 
above, § II ), and bis queen is called * she who sees Horus and 
f’.th.'ii* Siinilarli the king is the embodiment of the Upper 
K(fvptian vulture-godilosa of El Kab and of the snake goildess 
ot Buto, and as such is called ai/fy, ‘ the two mistresses ’ !•* 

I, lun-niutef, ‘ pillar of his mother,’ as is cleaily 
shown by a numher of inscriptions, is a name for 
the young god Horus. ^® Most of the representa- 
tions of fun-mutef, however, depict not the god, 
hilt a priest impersonating him,^® lun-mutef is 
^ E g , Naville, Das agyv Todtenlnich, Berlin, 1886, f ch 
clxxii lino 32 , Stolk, p 13 
n Stolk, p 13 

s Breasted, Ano Uncords, 1 211, 239, A Ermnn, Life tn 
Ancient Egypt, Eng tr,, London, 1894, p 29of, Handbook, 
p 63f 

4 A Mariette, Les Mat,tabas de I’ancien empire, Paris, 1882- 
89, p 149, Ernian, Li/e, p 290, cf A H Gardiner, XA xlvii 
[1910] 92, pi 1, line 1 For other titles of the high priests of 
RO’ of Heliopolis see G Daressy, Annales du Service, xvl [1917] 
193 ff. 

^Eg, Breasted, Ane Records, i 747=H O Lange and 
H Schafer, Giah- nnd Denksteine des miUleten Reichs im 
Miisevm von Katro, 2 vols , Berlin, 1902-08, no 20538, ii 
line Ilf.; Pap Anastasi, iv 6, line 6fT ^Select Papyn in the 
Hieratic Character from the Collections of the Brit Mns , 
London, 1844, pi Ixxxvi , art Piiiufioation (Egyptian), 5 V 
i(c), cf Breasted, dne Records, ii 141 ff 
•> F.rinan, Handbook, p 53 t Mariette, p. 360 

8 See art Pkbsomkicatiox (Eg>ptian), 9 (p), 4 
0 Erinan, Life, p 290 

lu A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvii [1915] 261, xxxviii [1916] 
129 

n Erman, Life, p 290 ; Davies-Qardiner, p 94 ff ; see also 
8 VI 4. 

12 Setho, Ziir Sage vom Sonnrnnuge, p 6 
ni Sethe, ap. J Garstang, Mahdana and Bit Khalldf, London, 
1903, p 23 

14 Sethe, Zur Sane vom Sonnenauge, p 11. 

18 Sethe, Urknnaen, Iv. [1905] 157= Breasted, Anc Records 
11. 188 ; E L Lushlngton, PSBA vi [1878] 527 , J Capart, zA 
xli. [1004] 88 f , A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, 1 pis 28a, 
81, 88, 34, 11 54, 65 ; Upsius, ill. 202 f , 20«e 
18 An exception, perhaps, is Lepsius, ill. 128a 


always associated with tlie king, and he seems to 
represent Horus in the r61e of tutelary god ^ of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs.® In this capacity he olbci- 
ated at the coronation,® and at the jubueo, or aed- 
festival,® walked in front of the king in the proces- 
sion to the tenijile,® and acted as intermediary 
between the king and the gods.® 

(a) The divine status ot lun-mutef is strongly emphasized in 
his relations with the dead king, in whose presence he is often 
seen pronouncing the di nisufl formula and making offer- 
ing Since lun-mutef was Horus and the dead king Ouris, the 
latter would naturally be expected to appear in the r51e of the 
former’s father. The reverse, however, is the case, and the 
dead Pharaoh is spoken of as luii inutef’s son 8 

(5) lun-mutef represents Horus as a youth 111 Khenimis,” the 
supporter and protector of his widowed mother Isis lun- 
mutef, therefore, generally wears the side-lock of hair. Com- 
pare the name ‘ pillar of his mother ' with the exnrcsaion ‘ staff 
of old age,’ used of a >oung man who is associated in office with 
hia aged father m order to lighten the burden of his responsi- 
bility 10 

2 . In the funerary ceremonies as originally per- 
formed^^ in the early Memiihite age tlio pints of 
Osins and his son Horus w ere duly filled by the 
dead and the living king. Since the king could 
not possibly officiate in the funerary temples of all 
his dead predecessors, the pait of Horus the son 
wouhl he deputed to the chief mortuary priests 
(cf §§II 2 and HI.). When the funei ary iites came 
into general use and all dead persons were identi- 
fied with Osins, every mortuary pnest, when 
making offering to the dead, impersonated Horus. 
Again, the emhalmer (wt)^ impersonated Anuhis— 
the god who embalmed Osins, and hence the pioto- 
typo of all embalmers— and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mask.^* 

(a) A funerary priest is therefore actually entitled ‘Anulus 
the emkilnier,’ 'Inpw wt 1* The same title is also borne by 
Defuiliap, ruler of the Lycopolite nome of Upper Egypt, ’8 at 
whose (Hpilal Asyut there was a tenqile of Anubis as well as 
one of Upwawet Pefaihap held this title in his capacity of 
high-pncst of Anubis, whom, in certain religious perforinaw es, 
he must have impersonated In a funernn scene in a tomb- 
chapel at Meir a priest, instead of being labelleil wt, ' embalmcr,’ 
13 called ‘he who presides m tlic god’s bootti,' a regular epithet 
of Anubis Similarh a priest, who seems to have oHlciated at 
the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ (see above, § HI x), is entitled on his 
tneiid's sUlei* ‘Anubis in the House of Gold ’ Another priest 
(mentioned in the same stele), who was ‘ chief of the lectors in 
his town,’ bears the nppell ilion ‘ Anubis in the Good House,’ 
t e , this prust impersonated Anubis m the embalmer's work- 
shop (see below, 4 XIV b) 

(6) The officiants who wash the oomse during the process of 
emlialming impersonated Horus and 'Tholh 

3 . (a) Two priests, impersonating Horus and 
Seth, or Horus and ThSth, and wearing appropriate 
ma-sks,®* spiinkled the king with water befoic he 
officiated in a temple. 

I Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p 5 

n CA lA^psius, m 129, text behind Amun, line 6 
8 Naville, Deir el Bahan, 111 pi Ixiii , D Randall-MacL er 
and O L Woo'ley, Duhen, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 62, pi. 20, cf 
Lepsius, III 63 
4 Lepsius, 111 36 

8 Mariette, Abydos, i pi 31 , Lepsius, iv 7la , Blackman, 
Temple of Bigeh, pi, xx\ i 

8 Lepsius, 111 123n ; Naville, Deir el Bahan, pi hx 
^ See Davles-Gardiner, p 79 ff 

^ Eg, J F Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la 
Nubie. Notices descriptives, Pans, 1844-89, n. 436, Mariette, 
Abydos, I pis 28a, 33 

8 Sethe, urkunden, iv. 167 , Breasted, Development of llelunon 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London. 1012, 
p 29f 

10 Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 94, F LI Griffith, Hieratic Papyn 
fiom Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, p 30. 

II Davies-Oardiner, pp 55, 87 12 /&. p gy 

18 Uf Sethe, Die allagyp Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 190S-10, 
p 11a 

14 Oavles-Oardmer, p 68 ; Naville, D<u agyp Todtenbveh, pi 
Ilf 

18 Lange-Schafer, i no. 20558, 1, line 8. 

, 18 Griffith, Suit and Dir Rif eh, pi. 4, Une 28, pi 10, line 1 

17 Ib pi 8. line 306 

18 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, hi 28, with note 12, pi xxi 
i» Lange Schafer, li no 20457 

* *>G Holler, Die bmten Totenpapyrua Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, 
I. \i. Iff ; see art. Purification (Egiptiank § V a(e) 
ai Mariette, Dendeteh, Pans, 1869-SO, f pi 10, Blackman, 
The Temple of Deir, Cairo, ms, pi xlii , Lepsius, Hi pi 124d . 
sec also art Purikioatioh (Egyptian), § V x (d) 
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{b) Atum and Month, or R^-(^arakhte and 
Arndn, may have been similarly impersonated by 
priests at tW purification of the infant heir to the 
throne.^ 

(c) So probably also was the god Yates, who 
officiated at the coronation ® 

4. The priestesses of ^athor, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.* Thev 
partook in consefnience or the nature of the goa- 
dess, and were able to impart her qualities to her 
flevotees.'* 

5. Two female mourners, called the ‘meat kite’ 
and the ‘ little kite,’ imjiersonated Isis andNephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies.® 

In tw o passages in the Pyramid TexU Isis and Nephthys are 
spoken of as two birds— the form which they assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missing corpse of the murdered 
Osins 0 

VII. Furtiier relationships of priests 

AND PRIESTESSES WITH DIVINITIES —1. ‘Father 
of the god.’ — The lelationship of the priest with 
the gou could be other than that of son, A very 
common priestly title m the New Kingdom and 
subsequent age IS ‘father of the god,’ It nir ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of those periods, come between the prophets and 
uvVA-priests.’ 

The appellation ' father of the god ’ primarily belonged to the 
king's fathcr-m-law.8 As a priestly title it probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daughters m the god’s harim 

a. The god's concubines.- -Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods — e.ff., AmQn of 
Thebes, “ Onuris,” lun-mutef;’® also possibly 
Upwawet of Asyfit’® and Khnura of Hormopohs.*® 
These concubines arc in a special degree a feature 
of the cult of AniQii, piobably owing to his 
maikedly sexual character; they aie frequently 
refeued to in the texts of the Now Kingdom and 
subsequent period 

It should he noted that tlie name of the great temple at 
Luxor 18 ‘southern harUn of Amun,’i«and that the insciiption 
on the statue of Ibel^ mentions Amun’s Ifarim of ooticuliines 
(W/nbnrytf) 

At the head of Amun’s concubines was the wife 
of Ins high priest, her title being ‘ chief concubine 
of Aniun The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians {Sin'wt)^* who were attached to 
his, as apparently to every other, temple (sec 
below, 3 [ft], and § VIII. 3 [if] 1 ). The view that the 
female musicians of AmUn formed hi.s hart/n is 
further supported by the fact that in one instance 
the Avife of a high-priest of Amilii, instead of tlie 


regular title ‘chief cobcubine,’ bears that of 
‘ singer (^«<) of Amfln.’ ‘ , 

3. ‘ The god’s wife.’— (a) From the Vth dynasty 
on words 3 the king was regarded as the physicia 
offspring of the sun^god {#J jK' n •/, ‘ son of 11 ^ of 
his body ’).• According to the scenes and inscri^ 
tions in the XVIIIth dynasty temples of Deir el- 
Babri and Luxor,® AmHn, then identified with the 
sun-god,® assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh,® had intercourse with the queen, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ‘ the god’s wife,’ with the additional 
title of * votaress of the god.’ ^ 

Possibly the union of Amun and the queen was supposed to 
take place in Luxor temple, ' the southern harim of Amun ’ (see 
above, a); 6 that would explain the presence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenophis nr , by whom the 
greater part of the present building was erected, A statuette 
In the Cairo Museum 8 represents ‘the god’s wife,’ ’ the god’s 
votaress,' Amenirdis, sitting on Amun’s lap ; the pair mutually 
embrace. 

(b) ‘ The god’s wife ’ acted as chief priestess of 
Arndn,^® and her duties, as we know from inscrip- 
tion.s, consisted in rattling the sistrum ‘ before his 
beautiful face.’“ In pei forming this service bhe 
w ould be assisted by the concubines, ov er whom 
she presided in her capacity of Anifin’s legitimate 
consort.” The concubines, as we have seen, were 
probably the female musicians of Amun {Smut n 
^Iinn), who are specilically stated to have been 
attached to the bouse of ‘ the god’.s votaress.’ ” 

Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, i 182, about the woman 
who ’ lies 111 the temple of Tlieban Zeus,’ refers to ‘ the god’s 
wife’ or to the chief concubine of Amun 1 ® 

(c) ‘ The god’s \Mfo’ is fiist mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the early XVIIIth dynasty.” 

Aft( r the fall of tlie XXth dynasty Thebes became a spiritual 
princip.Uity ruled by the high-pnests of Amun But from the 
reign of Osorkon 111 of the XXIIIrd dynasty to that of I’saintik 
III of the XXVIth, Thebes wa.s goxernecl, not by the high-pnest 
of Amun, but by a succession of five ’ god’s wives ’ ‘ 'fhe giHl’i 
wife’ was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
ruling house, and she to adopt a diiughter to succeed her H 

(d) While Thebes uas governed by these sacer- 
dotal prinfe.s8es, the hign-pnest 01 Amftn was 
moiely a religious figure-head, all power being 
vested in the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal inipoitance, sucli as Mentliembet,” who 
was only fouith prophet of Amun Finally, upon 
her adoption by ‘the god’.s wife,’ Nitokrisii., the 
lirst prophetship (higli-pnestliood) of Amun was 
bestowea upon Psamtik iii.’s daughtei, ‘Enkhnes- 
neferibrg'.” 
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® Lepsius, 11 lOlft , J J Tjlor and F LI Orifflth, The Tomb 
of Paheri at el-Kab, London, 1894, pi vi ; Davies-Gardmer, p. 
49 , cf Naville, Vos agyp Todlenbuch, 1 pi iii, 

'* Si the, Pyramulentexte, 1255 ff , 1280 ff 

^ Gardiner, ZA xWin [1911] 94. 

» L Borchardt, ‘ Der Agyptlsche Titel “ Vater des Gottes” als 
Bczcichnung fur “Vater oner Schwiegervatcr des Konig8,'’’in 
Reruhte der philoloqisch histonschen Klasse der koiuql suchs- 
ischen Oesellschaft der Wmseiischaften zu Leipzig, Ivll. [1905] 
254 ff 

# J5. p 266ff 

>0 Ermnn, L\fe,v. 205 f , Handbook, p 72. 

II J t 'apart, ZA xh 89 13 /ft 

IS Griffith, Sidt and Dtr Rtfeh, p 118, line 29 f. , H, Brugsch, 
Hieroglyph -deinot Worterhuch, Leipzig, 1807-82, Suppl »&. 

14 Lange-Schafor, 1 no ‘20026, a, line 7 

18 W Wreszinski, Die H ohenpriester des Amon, Berlin, 1004, 
p 10 and passim , A Mariette, Catalogue giniral des numu- 
ments d'Aoydos, Pans, 1880, no 1137 , Annales du Service, v. 
[1904] 95 f , Gardiner, ZA xlv [1909] 127, note 2. 

19 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 409; see Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, 
note 2 

If Annalet du Service, v 96; Breasted, Anc Records, iv ' 


968 L. 

18 Wreszinski, toe eit ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, note 2 ; Eniian, 
Handbook, p 72. 

19 Erman, Life, p. 296 f , Handbook, p. 72. 


1 Wreszinski, p. 9. 

2 Breasted, History, p 121 ff , Anc. Records, ii 137 ff 
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4 N'.iville, a pi xlvi ff , Sethe, Urkunden, iv 215 ff , Qayet, 
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Rrcords,il 187fl 
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11 196 
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Records, iv 621, 942 f , 96Sc 

8 See also E Chassinat’s remarks m Bulletin de I'Instvtut 
francats d'archiologie orientate du Caire, x [1912] 191 f 

9 O Legrain, RTr xxxi [1909] 189 ff , Statues et statuettes ds 
rois et de particuliers. Pons, 1907-14, III no 42199 

10 Cf Brugsch, Diet, giogr. p 1861 

11 Ib. ; Breasted, Anc Records, iv 943 ; Annales du Service, 
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see also Erman, Life, p 290 
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i«Kflr , Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 26 = W. M F. Petrie, Abydos, 
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Records, ii. 344 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. S96=Brea8ted, Anc. 
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4. ‘ The god’s hand.’— ffielow ‘ the god’s wife ’ in 
rank, but above the chief concubine, was the 
priestess called ‘ the god’s hand,’ ^rt njfr.^ 

The fact that 'the god's hand* was also called * the daughter 
of Amun of his bodj’, whom he loves,’* suggests that this title 
was perhaps originally assi^ed to a daughter of the queen > 
Both titles were borne by '^khnesneferibrd*, a 'god's wife' in 
the Saitic period. Since, however, 'god’s hand’ comes last in 
her titulary,* it was possibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokrls*— j.e. before she became ‘god’s 
wife’ at Nitokris’ death 


VIII. Tbk constitution of tub priest- 
hood.— 1 . The general term for ‘priest.’— In 
ancient Egypt purity was considered to be essential 
in all jiersons and things associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art. Purification 
[Egyptian], § V. i, 5-^). Accordingly the general 
term for ‘piiest’ is «/i, ‘pure person.’ The word 
was retained in Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written oyhhB; hence w'b is to be 
vocalized we eh. The verb w'b, ‘ olliciate as w^eb,\* 
is used also to denote the service of the highest 
grades in the hierarchy.’ 

a. The two main classes of the priesthood. — 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes — the 
prophets, hmw-ntr, being the higher, and the wech- 
iiricsts, w'bw, the lower. 

(a) The word (Coptic gONT),8 which, after theGreek 


ouatom, is usually rendered ‘ prophet,' literally means ‘servant 
of the god ’ 9 

(6) besides being the name for a member of the lower 

class of the hicrarcliy, was also, as already stated, a general 
tenn for ‘ priest ’ 1° (cf the general application of the verb w'b 
discussed above) Uefaihap, a nomarch of the Lycopolite nome, 
and a 'superintendent of the prophets,' m an address to the 
ifovermng body (Jjmht) of the temple of Upwawet,n asserts that 
ne is the son of a wi'eb like each one of them, though Defailjap's 
father and the fathers of some of the members of the inbt 
almost certainly must have belonged to the higher order of 
priests 

(c) hYom the time of the New Kingdom onwards the members 
of the priesthood were roughly classilled as ‘ prophets, fathers 
of the god, and w^'sfc-pnests ’ t* The ‘ fathers of t ho god ’ are to 
be regarded as belonging to the same class os the ‘ prophets,’ 
the title ' prophet ’ being reserved lor the higher members of 
that class As Gardiner points out, the rare titles, ' first father 
of the god ’ and ‘ second father of the god,’ are synonymous with 
‘ first prophet ' and ‘ second prophet ’ 1 * 

(d) The Decree of Canopun (hieroglyphic text, line 2 ff =Sethe, 

U)/eunden, 11 126) gives the following correspondences between 
t' Egyptian and Greek titles of priests ‘tno superinteiident 
of the temple ' «=■ ‘ hlgh-prlest’ , >8 • the sorvauta of the 

god,’ hmw-ntr =npo<f>tiTai, ‘ prophets ’,U ‘those who are over 
the mysteries,’ hryw-ait] !»o-ToXi<rTai' , 18 ‘ the learned scribes of 
the god’s hook >rrtpo6(ipoi sal ltpoypau.paT(U, ‘feather-bearers 
and sacred scribes’,^* while ‘the fathers of the god and the 
icfci-pnests in their entirety ’^oJ iAAol ItptU, ‘ the rest of the 
priests.’ For the jraoTo^dpoi, ‘shrnie-bearers (?)’»: B^gyp wnw, 
‘ (shrine) -openers,’ *> who were functionaries below the class of 
ic^'ui-pnests,*! see Otto, i 96 f. 

(«) A priest had to begin his career as a wi'eb, becoming a 


1 See O. Legraln and E. Naville, L’Atle nord du PylCne 
d'Aminophts lli d Kamak, Paris, 10U2, pi xl. B. 

* Hrugsch, iVorterhucA, p 1606. 

8 Hut the title ‘ god’s wife,’ not ‘ god’s hand,’ was borne hj 
Nefrure , daughter of (latshepsut, herself a ‘ god’s wife ’ (Sethe, 
Urkiindcn, iv 406). 

* Legram, Statuea et etatuetUa, ill, no 42206, p. 14 , AnnaUt 
du Service, v. 90 ff. 

0 Breasted, Ano. Reeorda, Iv. 988 A ff 

6 R.g , Lcgrain, Statue* et statuettes, H. no 42166, e, line 2. 

7 B.ij , Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 26 f , probably also llieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc , tn the lintiah Museum, London, 
1911-14, 1 . pi. 64, cf Davies, The Hock Tombs of Dnrel-Qebrdvn, 
London, ltK)2, pt. i., pi. vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 86. 

8 O Steindorff, Zl xlv. [1909J 141, 

9 Erman, Life, p 289 Ib. 

11 Griffith, Smiand Dtr Rtfeh, pi. 7, line 268. 

12 Gardiner, ZA xlvii 94 ; Erman, Life, p. 293 f. 

IS Ib. 1* See also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 483, 527. 

18 Cf i6. U. 163, 

18 W Otto, Pnester und Tempel im hetlenist. Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1906-08, L 88ff. 

»Ib 1. 81. 

18 Ib 1. 88 ; the ovoXioroI oould act as prophets, and they 
clearly belo^ to the class hmw-ntr (we B P. Grenfell, A S 
Hunt, and E J Goodspeed, The TMunis Papyri, London, 
1902-07, 11 p. 61f.). 

19 Otto, i, 87, 

28 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, ill, p. 66, note 6, p. 214, note 6 ; 
F. U Griffith and U. WUcken, I A xlv 105 

21 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, p 79 with note 6 


’ ‘ father of the god ’ before be passed on to the rank of ' prophet ’ i 
Even a king’s son had to serve as a w^eb before he could be 
appointed to a prophet8bip.9 

3. The staff of the temple. — The piiesthood in 
each temple was called the ‘staff {tvnwt, lit. 
‘service’) of the temple,’ wnwt nt The 

wnwt seems to have included the ‘ prophets ’ as 
well as the w^ehs. We find mention of the wnxet 
of royal mortuary temples.* 

The word wnwt means ‘ regular service ’< According to the 
generally accepted view,® the wnwt consisted of ‘ lay priests ’ 
But Defaihap of As^ut. speaks of the inoinbers of the wnwt 
as TPi'eb-pncste , * moreover the expression ' the entire staff 
(wnwt) of the temple ’ often sums up a preceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets and w^ c6-priests.7 

(а) Thephylce, or courses, of priests. — The temple 
staff with one or two exceptions (see below [A]) 
was divided into four courses (E{?yp, s]w wmot, 
‘ courses or gans;s of the serv ice ui , as the Greeks 
called them, * The priests of royal mortuary 
temples were also divided into phyhe * Kacli 
phyle served one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two periods of service.^" 

This system, probably already established under the Old 
Kingdom.ii remained unaltered, extept for the addition of a 
fifth phyle in the rcigti of I’tolemy jii ,12 till the niidille of the 
3rd cent, a i) , and probably till the fall of paganism J* 

(1 ) In the small temple of Amun nt Tcuroi each phyle con- 
sisted of twenty priests ** In Gnoco Roman times each phj le in 
the comparatively small temple of Soknopaios nunihered thirtj 
one luenthers I 8 

(11 ) Miildlc Kingdom pap\ri from Illahiin show that every 
outgoing phyle drew up an inventory of the temple pro|>erty , 
this was handed over U> the ingoing phyle Both partus 
verified the list, and the members of the incoming phvie 
appended their names to the document in token that it was 
found correct 

(ill ) Over each phyle, in djnastic as in Graoco-Roman tmic'i.D 
there was a phylarch, who changed everi month with the pin le I 8 
In the Xllth dynasty the phylarch was called mty n ‘regu- 
lator of a phyle 'Xv in the New Kingdom the usual term for 
‘phylarch ’ is ijir ‘over a phyle.’28 In the Decree of Canopus 
f he phi larch is called ‘ great one of the phj le ’ 21 The office of 
phylarch could be held by a prophet, 22a *3 or even the high- 

Iiriest liiinself 9* According to the Decree of Canopus,'^ the 
phylarch must be a prophet We have therefore good grounds 
for supposing that, m dynastic as in Grieco-Ronian times, the 
priests both of the higher and of the lower grades belonged to 
the phyluv 26 

(б) 2' he permanent offlctnls of the temple — From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at lllahfln we 
learn that the ‘ supciinLeudent of the temple’ of 
Anubis (like the itnariT-gi of the Grscco-lioman 



phyle ^ 

I Gardiner, ZX xlvii 94 , Erman, Life, p 294 , Breasted, 
Ano Records, lii 6C6 , see also Legram, Statues et staticctfes, 11 
no 42166, c. 

9 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 9. 

8 Breasted, Ane Records, iii 277. 

* Sethe, Urkunden, 1 36, lino 14 = Breasted, Anc. Records, 1 
‘234 , U Weill, Les Dderets rayaux de I’ancien empire igyptwn. 
Pans, 1912, pp 16, 33, 68, 70 

5 Erman, ZA xx [1882] 163 ff , Life, p ‘201 . Borchardt, ZA 
xxxvll (1899J89ff , Breasted, /7w.f«ry, p 171 

8 Griffith, Siut and Dfr Rifeh, pi 6, lines ‘2b9f , 281 f 

t E g , Lange-Schnfer, 1 no ‘2Ul’il, n no 2n776 , Lcgrain, 
Statues et statuettes, ill. nos 42211,;, 42218, d, sec also lAinge- 
Schafer, i. no 20098, and Lcgrain, lu no 42207. 

» Otto, I 26. 

^ E g , H. Schafer, Pneetergraher . von Totentempel dcs 
Nf User-Ri', Leipzig, 1908, pp 34, 57, 82 

Borchardt, Z A xxxvil 89 ff, xl [1902-03] 113 ff ; Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, in 90, note 5 , Breasted, History, p 171 

II Cf Sethe, Urkunden, i 13, line 2, 14, lines 1 and 12, 36, 
line 15 

>■2 Borchardt, ZA xxxvil. 94 , Otto, i 26. 1 * Otto, 1. 80 f 

14 Griffith, Demotus Papyri, in 90, note 5. l® Otto, i. 86 

18 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97 ; Erman, Agyp Chrestomathie, 
Berlin, 1904, p 148 f. 

17 ( iLto, i 25 f 18 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii 94 

19 Lange-Schkfer, no. 20482 ; Schafer, Pnrstergraber . von 
Totentempel det NS- User-Ri", pp 67, 82 , R Engelhach, Riqqth 
entd Memphis, vi , London, 1916, pi xxvii. , Newberry, 1 12 

90 Legram, Statues et statuettes, 11 nos 42189, 42217, 42218 , 
Wreszinski, p 11 ; cf. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p 82. 

* 'll Sethe, Urkunden, 4 \ 86, line 11. 

'-19 r.«grain. Statues et statuettes, ii nos. 42189, 42217, 42218. 
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The Buperintendent of the temple apparently often was iden- 
tical with the hieh-prieet (of tiritrTarrit xai apxi<p«v{X* who 
also frequently held the office of chief lector or lector * 

Minor oHicials, such as the door-keepeis and the 
temple-sweeper (k]wty),^ were also permanent * 

(c) The governing body . — (i.) During the Middle 
Kingdom. — The atlministration of an Egyptian 
temple at this time seems to have been in the 
hands of a small committee. The temple of Up- 
wawet at AsyOt, c g., was administered by a body 
of ten priests called the “n< ht-nir, ‘governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose head was the nomarch 
in his capacity of high-pnest oi ‘ superintendent of 
the piophets.^* 

(1) The members of this governing body are given their ad 
ministrative, nut their priestly, titles, ? so that we do not know 
whetlier they were all propliets, or whether included among 
them were priests of the rank of wi'eb only But they were 
certainly members of the priestliood « Compare the list of 
members of an incoming phyle,!* in which each individual is 
denoted not by hts priestly rank, but by hia special priestly 
function 

(2) The governing body of the Xllth dynasty might be com- 
pare with the committee of councillor priests (/SovXeurai 
itptit) of the Ptolemaic i>eriod,io who assisted the superinten- 
dent of the temple or hign-priest {iiricrra-nf; Kai,apxit(t*vt) in the 
administration of the temple The councillors, who changed | 
every year, belonged to the phylae of priests, by whom they 
were elected, each phy le contributini^ e members We have 
no information as to now the governing body of the temple was 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 

( 11 .) Under the Empire. — During the New King- 
dom tlie liigh-iniest had supieme control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and waa reapon- 
Bible for the ndmimatration of its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of new 
ones. He had a gieat host of oflicials of all grades 
serving under his almost autooiatic rule.^® 

(lii ) In the Roman pel lod. — Though theie were 
still superintendents of the temples (^irnrrdrat) in 
the Homan period,*® the temple atlministration 
geneially wa.s in the hands of tne college of irpta- 
P&repoi or ijyoOfxepot, who, like the ^ovXevral lepeit, 
changed every yeai.*'* After A u 202 the temples 
lost all that still remained of then once specially 
privileged position and wore placed unaer the 
administration of the municipal senates.*® 

{d) Frie&tesies and the position of women in the 
temple. — Women played a by no means un- 
important part in the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus*” tliat no 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does not agree with his own statements 
else whole.” 

(i ) Musician pnestesnes — All temples, apparently, had a 
number of prientesseB attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief priestess witli a special title, followed by the at- 
tribute ‘ playing with tlic sistrum in front of him (her),’ » « the 

i Otto, I 88ff. , Sethe, Urkunden, ii 126, 163 , Erman, Lije, 
p. 292 See, on the other hand, Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 

11. pi XV p 24 

^ E g , Orittith, S'lHf and Dir R\feh, pi 6, line 268, pi 10, 
hue 12 , Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 1. 18, It 2, iii 2 , 
Sethe, Urkunden, i 78, 120 , Breasted, Anc Records, iii 642 
3 J Oapart, liulUtxn entujus des religions <U I'Egypte, I'JOl,, 
Brussels, 1906, p. 39 
* Uorenardt, ZA xxxvii 94, xl. 114. 

s The word Ifiibt is also applied to the Pharaoh’s chief ministers 
of Slate (/’an PeUnburgh, 11163 recto, line 2= A. H Qardiner. 
Journ of Eijvp Archceology, i [1914] 101) It is likewise used 
of a ‘ board’ or ‘ bench ’ of judges (Erman, ZX xvii. [1879] 72) 

« Erman, Life, p 291 ff , GnfflUi, SiOt and Dtr Rifeh, pi 7, 
hne 288 ff 

7 Breasted, Anr Records, I 650 

8 See Griffith, Si at and Dir Rifeh, pi 7, lino 288. 

9 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii 97 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, li 136 il Otto, 1. 37 f. 

la Erman, Life, pp 104 f , 294 , ZX xllv [1908] 81, 33 ; 
Breasted, Anc Records, iii 664, 619, 627. 

18 Bee Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 806 
14 U Wilcken, GrundzUge und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, p. 127 , Otto, i. 60 ; cf F Krebs, ZX 
xxxi. [1893] 86; Orentelf, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 298 
16 Wilcken, p 116 For the working of these local senates see 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyn, Ijondon, 
1893-1016, xil. 26 ff , esp p 29, note on Ibies 1-8 of papyrus no ' 
1412 ; see also b. 134, introd. to no. 1449. 

18 il 86 17 U, 64, 66, 171, 182 ; cf 1. 182 

18 The antiquity of these titles Is attested by the fact that the 
title of the chief priestess of Qathor of Cusss was the same in 


divinity * The chief priestess Was doubtless in most cases the 
wife of the high priest.^ Evidently the principal duty of these 
priestesses was to rattle sistra ahd to dance and sing in honour 
of tlie deity whom they served * 

The musician priestesses in the Middle Kingdom were called 
Ipiwt, vnr bnyt,* but from the New Kingdom onwards gener- 
ally 6m‘wt , both words mean ‘ musicians.’ In the New King- 
dom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
musicians at some temple or other 6 
The functions of the priestesses of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods were doubtless mainly musical.s 2'he Deeres of Cano- 
pus (hieroglyphic text, line 83>=Sethe, Urkunden, li 161) gives 
the title wi'eb to musictan-priestesses (Dm’wt), in the ligiit of 
which, perhaps, are to be explained the w'bt of Upwawet7 and 
the w bt who was the wife of a soldier 8 'Icpviai are commonly 
mentioned in Grsco-Roman documents 9 
(li ) Prophetesses —In the Old and Middle Kingdoms women of 
important families often bear the title ‘prophetess.’ It was 
nearly always the goddesses B8t|)or and Neith*” that they 
served in this capacity H Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
we meet with prophetesses of a god or king, e g , the queen 
Meres'onkh was a prophetess of Thoth.i* The roj al acquaint- 
ance ^letpberes was prophetess of King Kheops.i3 UiHin a 
certain NitemhS, the wife of a priest who lived in the XXVIth 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘ the share of the prophet of Khons ’ K 
Gnffith,l8referrlngto Herod ii 36,pre8ume8thatNitemh6didnot 
act as prophet of Khons, but that ‘ she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband ’ But in 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daugliter of a nobl6 and 
high-priest all serving as prophet of their local divinity, bi 
rotation, and apparently exercising exactly the same funt tions 17 
In the reign of Psaintik iii. the first prophetship (high-pripst 
hood) of Amun was held by the sacerdotal princess of Tbel es 
(§VII 3 (d]) In the Ptolemaic period we meet With the daughter 
of a ‘ father of the god ’ who is described as a wS'eb-pi lostess 
of Amun and a prophetess of Z6mi ^8 
(ill ) Phylae of priestesses —In the New Kinjfdom the musician 
priestesses, like the priests, i\ere divided into phylte with a 
priestess as phylarch i» The phvlw of the priestesses are often 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Homan documents A pi letscss 
who married a priest remained in her original phjle 21 

IX. Payment op priests —The priests dc- 
rivetl their iiieoines from two sources— the temple 
estates,®® and ‘ all that enters the temple,’ i.e. the 
daily and incidental offerinfjs ®® 

1 . The temple estates. — 'I'he revenue pioduced 
by the lands belonging to the temple of Amun at 
iWzoi was divided into 100 equal poitioris 
Twenty portions, a fifth of the whole revenue,®'* 
went to the chief piophet, while one portion was 
assigned to each of the 80 priests who served undei 
him ®'* These stipends seem to have been paid 
yeaily.®* 

the Old Kingdom as In Ptolemaic times (A Kamkl, Annales du 
Service, x\ [1016] 214, 2<38 , Brugsch, Diet gfogr p 1361) 

I Briigsch, Diet gfogr pp 1361, 1368, Erman, Life, pp 291, 
295 f , Lange -Schafer, i no 20026, c, 9 

^Eg , Wreszinski, p 9f , and passim, Kam&l, Annates du 
Service, xv 214, 238 , cf p 201 In the Ia.st instance Tfhnt, 
who bears the title of the chief priestess of ITathor of Cusjb, is 
the mother of the high-pncst mentioned here, but she was 
probably the wife of tlie previous higii priest 
8 G. Maspero, The Dawn of Citnlizalton, Eng tr , London, 
1894, p 272 f. , Brugsch, Diet giogr , pp 1361, 1368 , Erman, 
Life, pp 291, 296 f , Handbook, p 72 f , Blackman, Rmk Tombs 
of Meir, i 22 ff , ii 24 f , Davles-Oardiner, p. 94 ff , Schafer, 
Urkunden, m 105, Sethe, (/rJfcunden, 11 160 f , see also! VII. a, 

^ 4 Blackman, il 24 f , Lange-Scliafer, I. no 20026, e, 9 

6 Erman, Life, p 296 8 Otto, i 92 ff 

7 Mariette, Mastabas, p 162 ; Lepsius, ii 1006 

8 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, text 21, 82 9 Otto, i. 92 f. 

10 The wives of the Beni ^lasan princes (Newberry, 1 14, 43) 
arc prophetesses of Pakhet (PJljt) 

II Erman, Lift, p 200 ; Newberrj, i. 14, 43 

19 Mariette, Mastabas, p 183 1* 76 p 90 

14 Griffith, Demotic Papyn, lii. 84. *5 n note 6. 

18 Perhaps the woman was on the same footing as the men 
because the divinity in question was a goddess— yat^or 

17 Sethe, Urkunden, 1 24 IT 

18 anfflth-Wilcken, ZX xlv 110 

19 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, i no. 42122, d, lino 11. 

20 Otto, i. 36, 92 

21 R Ueitzenstein, Zwef rstig.-gesohichtl Fragen, Strassburg, 
1901, p 19. 

22 Sethe, Urkunden, i 26.= Breasted, Anc Records, i 217, 
Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 08ff. j Wilcken, Cfrundzuge, p. 
94 f. , cf Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc , in the 
British Museum, I. pi. 64 

2* Griffith, SiHt and Dir Rifeh. pi. 7. line 284 fl ; Sethe, Ur 
kunden, i. 26, Griffith, Demotic Papyn, ui. 46 (the last-mentioned 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet in the Saitic period) 

24 Cf Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 294, line 12. 

29 Griffith, Demotic Papyn, ilL 66, note 4, 90, note 6. 

26 Ib. p. 66 
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In Roman times the temple Estates became Crown property, 
which the priests could hold, on lease from the State* The 
temples were also supported by taxes and voluntary contribu* 
tions.® 


2. The offerings. — Tlie oHcrings, or, as in the 
temple of Anubis at Illahan (see below), a portion 
of tliem, seem to have been divided every day* 
among the priests pioportionately according to 
their status/ On this piinciplo the chief prophet 
of the temple of ^atbor of Reonet (Tehneh) re- 
ceived as his share a tenth of ‘ all that enters the 
temple.’" 

The priest’s dally rations consisted of bread, beer, and meat « 
Accordinif to lleroclotuH.f they included ‘a (tveat quantity of 
beef and f^eese ' and also wine With this agrees a document of 
the Haitio period In the almve-mentioned temple of Anubis 
at Illahun tlio greater part of the daily offerings of broad and 
beer, ‘after the gods were satisfied with them,’® was handed 
over to the ^a•8ervant8 (see § XIV [a]) — of course in return (or 
adequate remuneration — for presentation to the dead, the 
priests getting what remained over n 

3. Other sources of income.— The priests could 
increase their incomes by performing periodical or 
daily sei vices for the dead.** 

4^. Special perquisites of the high-priest. — In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily lations, the high-pneat of a temple evidently 
had special perquisites. 

At Asyuf, e g , the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 
was entitled to a roast of meat (or every bull slaughtered m the 
temple and a «(;-measure of beer for every dg-vessel of beer 
offered on a daj of procession 1* 


Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests. — Accoiding to the Decree of Canopvs (line 
35 = Sethe, Lhkanden, ii. 152 f.), an allotment from 
the temple levenue was due to the daughters of 
piiests from the day of tlioir hiith Tlie same 
authority also inform.s us that the wives of priests 
leceived an allowance of bread 

X. PiiiESTLY PRIVILEGES,— i. Immunity from 
forced labour — The fact that a man was a eh 
dill not nccessaiily bring him exemption fiom com- 
pulsory State lahoni, such as woik in the quarries 
or on the dyko.s and canals. 


Thus the phylai of uu* fb priests of the Hermopolite nomo 
are among those depicted dragging the colossal statue of 
..L from the quarries of ilatnubto its appointed restiiig- 


Dbuthotp fi 
) aee *4 


Perpetual immunity from all such labour %\as 
gi anted to the priests of certain temples by special 
loyal decrees.*" 

In the later Ptolemaic period the priests seem to have been 
iniiiiune from all compulsory State service In Roman times 
they forfeited more and more of their old privileged iwsition, 
being sometimes taken off by force for the cultivation of Crown 
land 1® Only priests of important temples (Aoyijxa Upa) enjoyed 
immunity fioiii compulsory labour 17 


2. Immunity from taxation and imposts.— In 

tlie Old Kingdom the temples were hahle foi im- 
jiosts, such as the funiislnng of government officials 


' with supplies.* It apj^ars that in the Saitic period 
the ‘great temples of Egypt’ at least were exempt 
both from the above-mentioned imposts and fiom 
taxation.* 

Under the Ptolemys the majority of the temple estates were 
liable to taxation Only the estates made ov er as a gift to the 
god and administered by the priests themselves were immune » 
Kor the position of the temple estates m Roman times see 

Six I. 

3. Immunity from poll-tax.— The prie.st8 an ere 
free from poll-tax under the Ptolemys.'* Under 
Roman rule all but a specified number of priests at 
each temple had to pay this tax." 

4. Right of asylum. — All temples possessed the 
right of asylum in the later Ptolemaic period ® 
Under Roman rule this right was severmy cur- 
tailed ’ 

XI. Admission to the priesthood — i. 
Tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. 
— Tin* jiriestly status, t.e. that of weeb, seems in 
some eases ® to have been hereditary as early as the 
Xilth dynasty. But there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that then, as in Roman times, the piiesthood 
was denied to all but persons of priestly desceiit. 

(а) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of tvteb- 
pi tests appear to have been the sons of non-priestly 
paients." As late as the XXth dynasty we hud 
that out of six sons two aie priests ana the rest 
officials *® 

(б) It 18 not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
puiely jiriestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being.** 

(c) By the time of the early Ptolemys adinittam c 
to the priesthood seems to have been restucted to 
pel sons of priestly descent ** Possibly this resti ic- 
tion was already in force in the Saitic period ** 

2. Tests for admittance to the priesthood.- In 
Roman times those were very strict. 

(1 ) No one could be admitted unless it was satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that the applicant belonged to a priestly family , n 
had to show that both his father and grandfather were priests 
It maj here be noted that a priest the purity of whose birth 
had been challenged was considered to have satisfactorih 

E roved his claim by being able to read a hieratic book produced 
y the tspoypafifiarcts 1* 

(ii ) An aspirant to the pnesthood had to be free from all 
boilily defects as well as of priestly birth n C( perhaps the 
instructions of Psanitik i with regard to the appointment of 
PetciJsi as we'eb in \ arious temples ' Let Peteesi be priest in 
them if It were fitting ’ 18 

(ill ) By a law of Hadrian only priests might be circumcised l® 
If a candidate pro\ed his priestly descent and his freedom 
from hleintsh, permission was granted to circumcise Until he 
hail been circumcised, no person could exercise the priestly 
office ‘-W For full particulars of the procedure to be followed in 
order to obtain pernussion to circumcise see Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. 202, p. 68 f See also art Circumcision 
(Epptinn) 

fiv ) It 18 probable that admission to the priesthood entailed 
circumcision as far back as the Old Kingdom, (or even ka- 
sonants, who probably were not as a rule M'f’'e6-prie8t8 (see 


1 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 302, note on lino S and 

p. 88 

^ Ib no 298, p 76, and p 81, note on line 34 

8 Not every month, as Borchardt wronglv asserts 

4 Borchardt, ZA xl. 114. ® Sethe, Utkunden, 1 26 

RBorchaidt, ZA xl 114, Sethe, Urkunden, i 211, Grithth, 
Sf&t and Der Rlfeh, pi 7, line 286 , of Petrie, Koptos, pi vni 
lines 0, 11 

7 ii 37 8 Grllfith, Dernotic Papyn, 111 46 

B Cf Erman, Handbook, j> 47 , Egyptian Stelw tn Bnt 
Mns , i pi 47, lino 8 

10 See Grllfith, and Dir Rifeh, pi 7, line 280 

u Borchardt, ZA xl 114 

1® Griffith, Sint and Dcr Ri/eh, pi 6ff=Ureasted, Ane 
RecardH, 1. 638 ff ; Davies-Oardiner, p 79f , T, E. Peet, 
Annala of Archceology and Anthiojiology, vii [Liverpool, 1910] 
82 f , pi. XV. line 0 f (contract with the lector Intef) , cf Sethe, 
Urkunden.i 26, 27f 

18 Griffith, Siut and Dir RifeK, pi 7, line 302 (.» Breasted, 
Ane Records, i 668 ff 

14 P E. Newberry, El-Bersheh, London, n d. [1905], 1 pi xv 
E g , Petrie, Ahydot, li pi. xviii ; J Capart, Bull entujue 
des relMions de VEgypte, 190%, p 39 f. ; Weill, DicreU royaux; 
A H. Gardiner, PS BA xxxiv [1912] 257 f , A Moret, Charles 
d’tmmunUi dans I’ancten empire igyptien, i (Extrait du 
Journal asiatique, Julllet-Aoftt 1912), Paris, 1912, ii (Extrait du 
Journal aslatluue. Mars Avril 1916), do. 1916. 

10 Wllcken, Orundzuge, p 129 17 Ib 


I Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 131, line 6 , cf. Griffith, Demotic Papyn, 
ill 109 

BGiifflth, Demotic Papyn, iii 80, 108 f. 

8 AVilcken, ]> 96 with note 5 , cf D.avies Gardiner, p 87, } G, 
on the question of temple land-tenure in dynastic times 
4 V\il< ktn, p 94 

8 Ib p 128 , Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, pp 61, 74 f 
rt Wllcken, p 94 7 /6 p 114 

8 Griffith, Siut and Dir lllfeh, pi 7, line 288=Breaste<l, Aw 
Records, 1 562 

»/? 7 , lAnge Schafer, I nos 20074, 20142, 11 nos 20412, 
2071“’ Cf also no 20'45, according to which in the same 
familv-group some members are w^'t’O-jinests and some minor 
offii ials 

10 Upsius, ih 231a 

II E 7 , Legrain, Statues ct statuettes, ii nos 42138, 4218S, 
42189, 42211, 42215 , RTr xxvii [1905] 73 ff 

11 Decree of Canopus, hieroglyphic text, line 14 f 
13 See Griffith, Demotic Papyn, ui 80 f , 83 f , 97 

f 14 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 293, liiiesl7-22, 291, and 
the editors’ statements on pp, 66f , 68f , and Gl , Reitzenstein, 
p 5 , Wllcken, p 218. 

1* Reitzenstein, p 17 f 

' 16 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 11 no 291, lines 40-53 

17 Wllcken, p 128 

18 Griffith, Demotic Papyn, no ix 8/18 Otto, i 214 

iw Wilcken, p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no 293, 

lines 19-22 
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f XIV. [a] l.l were circumcised ^ GrifUth suggests that the de- 
scriptive label attached to one of the two groups in the scene 
m question, viz. sbl hm-k\, should bo rendered; ‘qualifying 
the ka servants by circumcision.’ For a full discussion of 
the circumcision of Egyptian priests see art. CiiicouoisiON 

^ '^Uh the scene in the temple of Khons at Kamak,* depicting 
two mothers presenting each a son to be circumcised, we 
might well compare Orenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii no. 292. 

(v ) We learn from the Decree of Canopue (hieroglyphic text, 
lines 14, 84 f ), that it was the king wiio admitted new priests. 
This seems to have been the custom also in Saitio times.* We 
know nothing about the regulations for admittance to the 
priesthood in the earlier periods < In Roman times it was 
the ISioKoyof, or high-priest of all Egypt (the representative of 
tlie < itiperor in all religious matters), w'ho, after the necessary 
particulars had been laid before him, granted permission 
to circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 
priesthood ® 

^vi ) In Roman times a new priest, on being admitted to the 
priestly order, had to pay a fee to the State called rh 


XII. Appoidtment to priestly offices.— 
I. High-priesthoods.— High-pnests seem legu- 
larly to have been appointed to their office by the 
king.’ See below, 2(j0, and above § II. i. 

(а) When the central power was weak, the high-prieethoods, 
along with the local governorships, tended to become heredi- 
tary ,s and in all periods, too, the high-priesthoods of certain 
famous temples seem frequently to have become vested in one 
family for several generations * Out even so the actual ap)x>int- 
meiit to the high priesthood seems still to have rested with the 
sovereign 

(б) We have two instances of the high-pricst of Amun of 
Thebes being chosen by an oracle of the god himself In the 
first case the king confirmed the choice of the god; in the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the choice, as 
the now high-priest was his son 


2 . Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 

— buch offices could Ihj (a) assigned by the king, or 
(6) by his roprosontative. the local governoi aud 
high-priest, (c) purcliased, ^c/) conveyed by deed of 
transference, (e) bequeathed to descendants. 


(o) A king of the XVIIIth dynasty promoted a certain 
Anienenii^4t from the rank of tveed to that of ‘ father of the 
god ‘I* He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 
king 1® 

(Q The local governor and high-priest, as Pharaoh's represen- 
tativ e, seems to have appointed persons to vacant priesthoods >4 
(r) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards i* Appointments to priestly offices In Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 
ment I® 

(d) Priesthoods could be convej ed by the holder while living 
to another person by deed of transfer 


I W Ma\ Mulltr, E(/]/ptological ReeearcAes, Washington, 
lOOC, p 01 f., J Capart, i/ne Rue de tomheaux d Sagqarah, 
Brussels, 1907, pi Ixvi. 

* F ebabas, (Kuvrea diversee, Paris, 1899-1906, 11 115 flf (vol 
X. of * Dlbllothiique 6gyptologique,’ ed. O. Mospero, Pans, 
1893-190«) 

3 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp 83, 81, note 8 

* The statement of Aniencmhet, high-priest of Ami'in In the 
XVIIIth dvnasti — ‘ I was admitted to.hear what the wi''eb priests 
hear ’ (A H Gardiner, ZA xlvii 93)-— apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special promo- 
tion that came to hint after he had been a u'e'eb for nianj 
1 ears. 

o Wiicken, p. 128 ; Orenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 11. no 

eotto, i 212, Reitsenetein, p 10 

’ Sethe, Urkunden, I 26, 84 f, ZA xliv. 80 fl. ; Breasted, 
-Inc Records, ill 666 (7), Bnigsch, Thesauriu Inscripttonum 
legi/pticfiniTn, Leipzig, 1883-91, pp 908 f, 942. 

» Breasted, History, p 126 , Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 

1 9 ff ; Petrie, Ko%dos, pi viii lines 6, 12 , Breasted, Ane 
Records, iv 7879 

» Sethe, op L Borchardt, Grahdenkmal des Konigs J^alhu-rY, 
Leipzig, 1910, li. 102 , E. Schiaparelli, Cat, del Masco archeo- 
loqico di Fireme; antichitd egizie, Rome, 1887, p. 2019 , 
Brugseh, Thesaurus, p 88i»9 ; Breasted, A no. Records, ill 
6189 , Brugseh, xvi [1878] 41f. 

10 Newberry, JSem Hasan, i. 67 9. « Breasted, Ane. Records, 
1 6229 ; Petrie, Koptos, pi vni lines 0, 12 — Breasted, Ane. 
Records, 1. 775 9. , Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 84 , Brugseh, Thesaurus, 
PP 908 f., 942 ^ 

11 Sethe, ZA xHv. 329. ; Erman, ZA xlr 4 

I* Gardiner, ZA xlvii 93 i* ib , line l.’if, of text. 

14 E g., Sethe, Urkunden, L 20 , Orilflth, Demotic Papyri, p]|> 
81 ff , 96f. *, cf perhaps Breasted, Anc Records, lit 620 

I* Sethe, Urkunden, i 12, 36; Griffith, Hieratic Papyn, pi. 
xlii line 199., Demotic Papyri, iii. 44 9^* ‘ 

isWilcken, p. 127 f ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, nos. 
294-297; Wiloken and Gnffith, ZA xlv. 103 ff 

17 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 29* pi. xl. line 10 ff.. Demotto 
Papyri, di. 92 with note 2, 102 ; Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 12, 86. 


(«) Priestly offices were frequently obtained by inheritance.! 
In the cose of mortuary priesthoods It is often specifically 
stated In the deeds of appointihent that the offices are to lie 
transmitted to the children * 

(/) In Roman times a person, on entering upon a priestly 
office, whether obtained oy inheritance or otherwise, had to 
pay to the government a tax called t6 iurKpiTiK6v.^ This tax 
suggests that perhaps even in the dynastic periods all such 
appointments had to be ratified by the State— t.e. the king (cf. 
la], (bj). 

3. Investiture and installation of priests.— 
lUmesses Ii., on appointing Nebwenenef to the 
hiffh- priesthood of Arnffn, invested him with two 

f fold signets and a gold (^m) staff.® At the instal- 
ation of the chief priestess (Ihyt) of Amlin of 
Napata a silver pail for libations of mUk" was 

f ilaced in her right hand and a silver sistrum in 
ler left.® Perhaps on his appointment or at his 
installation the liigh-priest of Ptah of Memphis 
was invested with his curious cham of office ’ 

At the installation of * the god’s wife ’ and high-priestess of 
Amfin, 'EnkhnesneferibrS', ‘the prophets, fathers of the god, 
te^'eb-priests, lectors, the staff (umwl) of the temple of Amun, 
were behind her and the great companions were In front 
thereof, performing for her all the customary ceremonies of the 
induction of the god’s votaress of Amun into the temple The 
god’s scribe and nine ic^'eb-prlests of this house fastened on for 
her all the amulets and ornaments of the god’s wife and god’s 
votaress of Aniiln '8 The ncwly-api)olnted prophet of Amun of 
Teuzoi had to ‘ anoint the hands ’ at his induction * 

XIII. The functions of the temple 
PRIESTS. — The temple was tlie ‘ house of the god,’ 
ht-ntr, and the priesthood in ceitain a.spects was 
regarded os domestic service.*® The word hin-ntr 
(Coptic goNT),** whicli we, following the Greeks, 
render ‘prophet,’ means ‘servant of the god.’ 
Similarly the tomb was the ‘house of the k(i,’ 
htk], and the mortuary prie.st was the ‘ka- 
servant,’ 

1 . Accordingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god witii water — a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their mastei ** — fumigated 
him with incense,** clothed and anointed him,*® 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,*® and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.*’ 

(o)The fomnilw that were repeated during the performam e 
of these ceremonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
alKiut Osiris and ilorus, and brought every one of the priest’s 
manual acts into relation with some episode in the Osins tin ih !8 
The god was regarded as Osiris, and the pnest ( = the king) ns 
his son Horns i* 

(b)The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief daily 
otficiant was sometimes called, the ‘great uS'eh,'^ involved 
opening the doors of the shrine containing the god’s statue and 
taking the statue out of it ’! He is therefore described as * enter- 
ing in upon ’ such and such a god or goddess, ’ seeing him s’-i or 


I Bicasted, Anc Records, iii 624-626, 763 f , Moret, Rxttiel, 
p 106, Legrain, Sfafurs ef sfofueffes, iii no 42230, a, Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2, Herod, n 
37 

» Sethe, Urkunden, I 12, 36 ; Griffith, 6’i6f and Dtr Rtf eh, 
pi 6, line 269 ff ; cf Newberry, Beni Hasan, \ pi. xxv line 09 

3 lloilzenstcin, 10, note 5 ; (irenfell. Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
no 294, note on line 20 , Wilcken, p. 128 

< Sethe. xhv 33. 

* Cf H Junker, Das Qbtterdekret tiber das Ahaton, Vienna, 
1918, p 99. 

« Schafer, Urkunden, iii 106 

7 Erman, ZA xzxiii. [1805] 22 L; H. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Mastabas, London, 1906, i pis. i , xxxvi 

«a. Maspero, AnneUes du Sermoe, v. 85ff , cf. Breasted, 
Ane Records, Iv, 068 D. 

8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, in. 07 with note 1, 238 with note 
6 ; cf Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 93 [8]. 

18 Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f , Life, p. 276, 

II Griffith, Demotic Papyri, lii. 46, note 4 , Q Stelndorif, ZA 
xlv. 141. 

1* Davles-Ganliner, p. 78f ; Erman, Handbook, p 39 

1* See art. PuRiriOATiON (Egyptian), $ HI. i , Moret, Rituel, p, 
1719 

14 Moret, Rituel, p 1769, ; cf. art. PuairiOATion (Egyptian), 
} III. z 

l» Moret, Rituel, pp. 179-199. 10 Ib. p 179 f. 

18 Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f., Life, p. 274 f. , see also art 
PoRiriOAtiON (Egyptian), § V, 4. 

1* See above, § II. s. *> Moret, Rituel, pp. 7, 42. 

21 Erman. Handbook, p. 46 ; Moret, Rituel, pp. 869 , 167. 

^ ' Her ’ in the actual intoription quoted, as the divinity in 


question is ^atbor 
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his beauty,'! and 'perfomiinR 'he ceremonies for him with the 
two arms ’ * 

(c) Another duty of the priests was to carry in procession the 
image of the divinity, placed in a boat-shaped SMine, on the 
occasion of a festival 3 


2. The temple priests, in addition to the ordinaiy 
appellations pronhet, father of the god, and weeb, 
which denoted their rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
number of titles,'* many of which convey very little 
meaning to us or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religious functions.® 

(«)Scr»6s 0/ tht temple.— A. very Important functionary In 
each phyle was the senbe of the temple, who, during his term 
of oflice, kept ail the temple accounts and made ail the entries 
in the temple day-book * He was certainly of priestly rank.7 
(61 Lector (irp-hb) — Tiiere were ‘ ordinary lectors ’ (Jkryw-hJb 
'i]w) and a ‘chief lector’ (hry-^b bry-d\d*) on the temple stall * 
The chief lector was on the permanent staff ; ordinary lectors 
were members of the rotating phylw.» 

(i ) The chief lector ranked third on the staff of the Middle 
Kingdom temple of Anubis at Illahun, only the phylarch coming 
between him and the superintendent of the temple, t e. the 
high-priest. The office of high-prieat was often combined with 
that of lector or chief lector.u 

Hi ) The priestly grade of the ordinary lectors seems generally 
to have been that of A lector could also be a phylarch 13 

(hi ) The duty of the lector was to recite the formulta, to the 
accompaniment of which the rites in the temples were 
performed u 

(IV ) For the lector as a mortuary priest see under § XIV. M , as 
a magicianjSee art. Maoic (Egyptian), ( 9, and Qardiner, PSBA 
xxxix. [191^ 81 , as a physician, see under S XVL 

(c) Danoeri and musietang —Probably male as well as female 
dancers and musicians were attached to all temples they 
seem to have figured especially at festivals 1® In the Middle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners— chiefly Aamu — 17 and 
perhaps slaves.i® 

(d) Door-ktepers, efc.— The temple staff included minor func- 
tionaries such as door-keepers and sweepers I# In the temple of 
Anubis at lUahun these were permanent functionaries, not 
members of phylm so Uut a temple door-keeper could be a 
wi'eb and a second prophet of the endowment of the altar si 

XIV. TSJS MORTUARY PRIESTS.— HhQ cult of 
the dead in many rejects resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § XIIL). Tlie officiants most com- 
monly lepresented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles * fe»-servant,’ 
‘embalmer,’ ‘lector,’ ‘chief lectoi,’ ‘treasurer of 


the god,’ sem, irmj-khant, 

1 Cf Moret, Rituel, p. 6fi 

SKam&I, Annalet au Service, xv. 213; Lange-Schafer, n 
21 .69 For further descriptions of the priest’s daily duties w . 
Breasted, Anc Records, in. 664 , liinge-Kciiafer, iios. 20359, 
20630 , cf SchAfer, Die Myatenen dea Oaina in Abydoa, pp. 18, 
19 with note 1 

» Erman, Life, p. 276 f , Handbook, p. 49 f. , cf. Griffith, SiHt 
and Der Rtf eh, pi. 6, line 274 f s Breasted, A ne. Records, 1 640 f. 
(see also uL 622). 

® See M A Murray, Index of Names and Titlea of the Old 
Kingdom, London, 1908 , Langc-Schafer, L , ii. ; Legraln, 
Statuea *t atatnettea, 1 -ill ; Stulk, p 85 if ; Wreezinskl, Die 
Hohanpneater dea Amon, Chassinat, AnnaUa du Service, xvl 
193 ff , A H Gardiner and A E P Welgall, A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p 43 f 
E g , Schafer, Pneatergrnher . . von Totenteinjiel dea Ni- 
Uaer-Rt, p 34 (Schafer’s explanation is wrong , ’lii^tp was, of 
course, superlnteralent of the fishers and fowlers on the temple 
estates); Erman, L\fe, p, 291 , Griffith, Stilt and Dir Rifeh, pi 
7, Borchardt, xxxvll 94, xl 114. 

» Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 

t E g , Griffith, Siut and Dir Rtfeh, pi 7 , Legraln, Statues 
et statuettes, 1. no 42078, e 

8 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii 94 , Griffith, Uteratie Papyri, nl x 
note on line 2 ; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, ui. pi. xxiiL 2. 

» Borchardt, ZA xxxvii 94. 

10/6 

11 I VlII 3 (6). 

15 Erman, Life, p 294 with note 1 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 470; 
Wreszmski, p 11 , Erman, ZX xvil. 72, 

18 Wreszmski, p. 11 

1* Erman, Life, pp 289, 294 , Sethe, Urkunden, Iv 261 
(-Breasted, Anc. Records, ii 289); Breasted, Atw Records, \ 
606, Iv. 9&8D; H. Junker, Die Stvndenwachen in den Osina- 
myaterien, Vienna, 1910, pp. 6, T3, 38, passim', cf Blackman, 
Rock Tombs of Meir, \{ pl. ix., 111 29, 82, pi xxll f. 

IB E.g., Lange-Schafer, no 200*26 , Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 
p 69 ff., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 11 24, DaMes- 
Gardiner, p 94 fl. ; N de G Davies, The Rook Toiribs of El- 
Amama, London, 1903-08, 1. 81, pl. xlii ; see also under | VI 4, 
§VII af 

16 Qnfflth, Hieratic Papyn, p. 69 ff. if /6. p. 60 

18 Ib. pis. xli line 10, xlll line 16, xxx. line 86. 

i» Oapart, Bulletin entiqw des religions de VEgypte, 190U, 


21 Sethe, Urkunden, Iv SO 


^ (a) Ka-servant (hm k',) —The ka servant was responsiblo for 
the maintenance of the services (daily or jieriodual) ptrfonned 
on behalf of the dead in tlie tomb-chapel or ‘ house of the bi, 1 
as was the prophet, or ’servant of the pod,’ for those perfoimod 
on behalf of a divimtj in a temple,^ and the same methods 
were employed to secure the services of both® The daily or 
periodical services consisted mainly in the pouring out of liba 
tions, the burning of incense, and the presentation of offerings 
of food and drink to the deceaseel ® ‘It is a man's Jfca-pricst,' 
Ba>8 Defai^p, ‘who maintains his possessions (’t(tcf)B and his 
offerings.' 8 

(1 ) Not unnaturally iba-servants were on the staff of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydos 7 and of Anubis at Illahun ,8 but the 
impression gained from the majoritv of texts is that the ka- 
servants formed an organization distinct from the temple 
pnesthood, as did the ehoachytee (xoaxxhat) of the Oraxjo- 
Roman period » 

(il ) The ehnaehytca (=Egyp uP,h-mu>, ‘ water-offerer ’) ii> ful- 
filled in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the same functions 
as the ka servants in earlier times They were responsible for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safety of the mummies 
within them.il Ae their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to pour out libations to the dead, 12 the ancient funerary 
offering having degenerated into little more than a periodical 
libation aooompanied by the repetition of the prescribed 
formulae l* 

(ni ) Like the ehoaehyUB,^* the ia-servants were divided into 
phylie.iB and were under the direction of ‘ superintendents ’ and 
‘ inspectors * i* 

(iv ) Judging from the determinatives of hmuvib’, (ba-servants) 
In Sethe, iJrkumlen, 1 11 ff , 36 (cf 27 f ), the Irt-scrvants, in 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the ch(^achyUe,^^ tohaie 
been of both sexes 

(v ) Both ka-priests and ehoaehytm were in the habit of dis 
posing of their offices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale >8 In Old and Middle Kingdom 
documents it is sometimes stipulated that the ka tenants are 
not to dispose of the endowments by sale or by will tfinyt pr) bi 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of course with their 
attendant resmonsibiHties) to their children *> Or, again, the 
ka-servant is to choose one particular son os his heir, and that 
eon in his turn Is to do the same 21 

{b) Embalmer — The embalmer (tc() is a familiar figure from 
the earliest times in the representations of funerals and other 
mortuary ceremonies 22 The laboratory in which he exercised 
his art was called the ' place of purification ’ (w’6f),28 or ‘ good 
bouse,' 24 or, more fully, the ‘ place of purification of the good 
boUBO ’ 29 

(1.) From the inscriptions accompanying a senes of scenes in 
the tomb-cbapel of Pepi'onkb at Meir,!» the embnlmcrs in that 
locality seem, like the paraschistce and tancheiUat of Uraxo- 
Romaii times, to have formed an organization or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more ‘Inspectors’ (thd- wt) 
and a superintendent (iiny-r; wif). In the temple of Anubis at 
Illahun, however, each pli>le of priests appears to Imie con- 
tained one embalmer, 27 who therefore must have been at least a 
wi'eb 

(li ) 111 the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the emhahners were 
called paraschistee (vapaaxioral) and tancheutat (rapixivTal), 
the former making the nei essary incisions, etc , in the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wrapping 48 At 


1 Sec A M Blackman, in Journ of Egyptian Archoeology, 
111. [1916] 2.60 fl 

* Davles-Gardiner, p 78 f. 

* Of. Sethe, Urkunden, i 25 with i. 11 f , 36 f , and see Griffith, 
SiHf and Dir Rifeh, pl 6, line 269 ff , Newberry, Beni Hahan, 
1 pl xxv. hne86ff , Erman, Lt/c, p , Handbook, p 128 f , 
Peet, Annals qf Archceology and Anthropology, vii. 81 ff , 
Egyptian Steles in Bnt Mua ,1 pl 64 , see also § IX i 

4 Newberry, Beni Hasan, i pl xxv line 81 ff , A Moret. 
Coinptea rendus des siances da CAeadimie des fnscrijdums et 
Belles lettres. Pans, 1914, p 643 , Davies-Giirdmer, p 73 ff , 
Blackman, Nock rornftso/ If cir, 11 pl x , 111 pis x\i -xxiii 

BOriKirhaps ‘repasts’ (H Grapow, ZX xImI 106, note 37), 
but ace Sinuhe, B 240 

6 Griffith, Si fit and Dir Rffeh, pl 0, line 269 

7 Lange-Schafen i no 20093, li no 20748 

8 Borchardt, ZX xl. 114 » Otto, 1 99 ff. 

10 Griffith, Demotto Papyri, m pp 16, 66, note 6 

11 Otto. 1, 100 12 h I 90-101 

18 See Blac'kiuan, In /oum of Egyptian Archceology, i\\ 83 

14 Otto, 1 103 f. 1* Sethe, (7’riwndcn, 1 13f,30 

16 Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, pl 
xxlii. 

»7 Oito. I 102 . Griffith-Wilckcn, ZX xh 104 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, 1 12. 86 ; Gnfflth-Wilcken, ZX xlv 103 ff 

19 'Imyt-pr also means ‘deed of transference’ (see Griffith, 
Hieratic Papyri, p 29 f ) 

aosethe, LrikundeT»,l 12,36 

2! Gnfflth, Sifit and Dir Rtfeh, pl. 6, line 272 

K g , Lepsius, 11 pis 4f, 26, 86, 1016; Blackman, R<>ii 
Tombs of Meir, 111. pis. xmI , xxiii 2. 

83 Davies-Gardiner, p 45, note 3 

24 lAiige-Sohafer, nos 20088, 20457 ; P L1 Onffith, Stones of 
High Priests of Mwnphts, Oxford, 1900, p 29 

29 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46, note 8 

** See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, L 6 ; Davies Gardiner, 
p. 46, note 4 „ __ 

27 Borchardt, ZX xxxvH 94 28 otto, 1 106 ff 
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Memphis they and the choachytce were united in one large group 
and their functions were interchangeable.^ 

For the enibalmer’s impersonation of Anubis see t VI. a 
(e) Chief leetoTB and lectm g — Tiiese figure as prominently In 
the funerary as m the temple services As mortuary ofScianta 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the embalmer’s workshop 
and of the tomb-chapel, and to recite the accompanying 
formulm. The functions of the lector and embalmer were not 
sharply differentiated Thus a chief lector is described as being 
‘over the mysteries of the good house,’ a and an ordinary 
lector is entitled ‘ Anubis in the good house, chief of the 
lectors ’ or ‘ treasurer of the god, Anubis the embalmer.*'* 

This explains, perhaps, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmer 
a scribe, •y^aAi/aarcvv,® and why the Qreek rendering of 
‘ lector,’ IS rapixivr-jt, ‘ embalmer ’ * 

(d) ‘ 2'ieasurer of the god ’—The presence of a functionary 
bearing this title at funerary ceremonies f is a legacy from the 
time when they were performed for the Pharaoh only** The 
‘ treasurer of the god ’ was closely associated with the acquisi- 
tion of precious commodities » such as turquoise,*** the produce 
of By bios and Punt,** stone from Hammamat for momiiiients,*^ 
incense, etc , from the Sudan , is he would naturally, therefore, 
lay an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
ave to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king ‘Treasurer of the god,’ as a mortuary 
title, could be combined with those of ' lector ’ and ‘ Anubis the 
embalmer ’ i* 

(«) Seni‘prte»t —The funerary officiant with this title r^re- 
sents, of course, the high priest of Ptah of Memphis i® That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula, 1« and 
burned incense and offered libation, 17 at the burial of a 
Memphite king As was to be expected, the tern was the chief 
officiant in the ‘Opening of the Mouth 'i®— a rite originally per- 
formed, perhaps, on roy al statues, *s and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite hlgh-prlest In hie capacity of chief 
artificer, wr (trp (tmwt (lit ‘ great in directing the craftsmen ’) '■*<> 
(/) Itny-khant (fmy-Jnf).— This priest is frequently figured 
in representations of funerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms.**! Sethe **> thinks ihattmi/.^nt 
means ‘ festival priest ‘ Connected with the Osins cult at 
Abvdos there was a ‘great tiny khant' who was also entitled 
* prophet ' and ‘ great wi'eb."^ 

XV. Priests of the reioning KiNO.—Uhe 
we' eh priestH and prophets of the reigning Phai aoh ** 
were a prominent feature of the Old Kingdom 
priesthood Wo also meet with them later.” 

XVI. Priests as doctors.— TXxq professions 
of physician and priest {w^eh or lector) were often 
combined ” 


by a ‘ chief prophet of Neith ’ ‘who was also sty led * ^eat in 
medicine ‘ {ter sum) * In a Ptolemaic bilingual an emoalmcr, 
Tupixtvrjf, IS termed syn, ‘physician,’ In the Demotic version 

XVII. Priests as magicians. — See ait. 
Magic (E^ptian), vol. viii. p 288 ; supplemented 
by A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxix. 31 If. 

XVIII, Priests as judges — Pnests acted in 
this capacity in the New Kingdom. Of a board 
(Ifnbt) of ten judges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (including the high-priest of Amun, w ho 
presided), and three toe eo-priests. Only one, a 
scribe, was a layman.* 

XIX. Purification and purity of priests. 
— See art. Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 . 

XX. Clothing, etc , of priests.— S ee art. 
Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 (. 7 ), (h). 

XXL The priesthood as a civil function. 
— The higher priestly offices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments; i.e., the holders of 
them were not professional priests,* 

Defaibap, e.g , a Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nome ana therefore ipso facto hlgh-pnest (superintendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),® cannot have exercised his 
pnestly functions tor a considerable part of his career, as he 
was resident governor of the newly acquired territory in the 
Sud&n, the administrative centre of which was the modern 
Kerma.® The same may be said of a local prince like Ameny of 
Beni ^asan, who, in addition to being very active as civil 
administrator of the nome, went on military and mining expedi 
tionsT Similarly Set!, an important official In the reign of 
Ramesses 11 , combined with a number of imixirtant civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must surely 
have been sinecures ** Cf also the case of Petefisi, a busy civil 
servant of the Baltic <*gOi to whom was assigned ‘ the share of 
the prophet of Amun of Teuzoi and his ennead of deities,’ but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity * 

The offices of sent, ‘son whom he loves.’ ana ««;(?), in the 
case of Ikhernofret, were practically civil appointments, and 
were doubtless only temporarily held by him in his capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king ,*9 he was, as we 
can see from his titles,*! not a professional priest. The same 
may be said of Sebetepibrfi' , *** also of Menthbotp,*® who, though 
he bore seieral priestly titles,** was vizier ana chief Justice,*® 
and held several other posts of secular administration. 

I.iTRBATCRB. — This hos becii sufficiently indicated in the 

i*rticie. Aylward m. Blackman. 


A wi'eb who is also a physician (sumw) pronounces the sacri- 
ficial victim pure *7 priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as espectally skilled in the art of medicine 7® The 
business of the priest of Sakhmet depicted with cattle In a 
scene in the tomb-chapel of a Ciisite nomaruh at Meir 79 was thus 
e\ ideiitly to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
or not There was apparently a medical school at Sais attached 
to the temple of Neith It was restored bi the reign of Darius 


* Otto, 1 105-^107, * Lange Schafer, no 20088. 

3 Ih no 204r,7 

* 76 no ‘20538, 1 djline 8 ; see also 8 VI a 6 Otto, i. 106. 

* Griffith, Demotio Papyri, HI, 122, note 3 

t Eg , Blackman, Rock Tombs of Metr, ill pi xxiii 2, 
Newberry, Rem Hasan, i pis xx , xxxv 

8 Cf § III T, and see Davics-Oardiner, pp. 65, 87 

9 Erman, Life, p 96 *<» Breasted, Ane Records, i. 342. 

11 Ib §8 .361. 861 12 Ib 88 297 ff., 388 *8 Ib 6 336 

14 Lange-Schafer, li no ‘20638, I d, line 3 ; see also Otto. I 

105 

*3 See Griffith, Stones of the High Pnests of Memphis, p 3ff : 
Stolk.p 35 

18 A’ 7 , Newberry, Reni Hasan, 1 pis xvii , xxxv , Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 21 , Griffith, Siu^ ana Der Rifrh, pi 2 

17 E g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i pi in , Junker, 
Stxindenwachen, p 6 

*8 Davies (Jardiner, p 60; Budge, The Book of Opening the 
Month, i 165 ff , cf Schafer, Die Mystenen des Osiris in 
Abydog,j> 18 

19 Davies Gardiner, p 57 , see § HI x. 

20 Stolk, p 13 , see § III x 

21 £ jr , Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, lii 22, 33, pis xiv , 
xxni 2 , Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrdvn, ii pi 
\ 11 , Davies Gardiner, pp 62, 54 . Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 
London, 1913, pi vi , Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kvnias 
Sa\hu rl', ii pi 19 

23 Ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kbmgs fla\bu rt', il, 96 

23 Lange-Schafer, 11 no 20514 See also K Diroff and B. 

Pdrtner, Aegyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus sud 
dcM<«cArn Munich, 1902-04, ii 2fl.,pl ii =W E. 

Crum, PSBA xvl (1894] 132 f * 

24 Erman, Life, p 290 

^ Eg , Borchardt. ZA xxxvii 94 

28 See art Maoic (Egyptian], vol. vni. p j*>68* , Kam&l, Annales ' 
<fu Service, xv. 244 

27 .1 E Quibell, TAe Ramessenm, London, 1896, pi xxxvi. 

28 Wreszinski, z>(?r Papynis Ebers, Leipzig, 1913, i. 99, 2f. 

29 Blackman, RocA Tombs gf Metr, id pi. iii. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Greek) (lepeis, 
Upeta., lepioaivt)). — I, General characteristics. — The 
Greeks did not possess a priesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men through whose 
medium alone the gods could be approached. 
Prue.sts and priestesses existed everywliere among 
them in great numbers, but their significance is 
quite other than that of a sacied order, such as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
surrounding nations. It is true that there are 
in Greece also consideiable traces of ideas of a 
kind that mr ht have led to similar hierarchic 
institutions. For the Greeks were familiar with 
tho idea that certain individuals or classes of 
people possessed some inherent capacity for par- 
ticular sacred functions— that women, eg., were 
the chosen medium of communication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
some men possessed inheient man tic powers, and 
the like ; out this does not greatly affect the 
general Hellenic attitude, winch was on the whole 
to refuse to define any depaitment of life as tabu, 
but on the contrary to throw open all its possi- 
bilities to any and every individual claiming the 
name of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 

* Schafer, ZX xxxvli 72 ff 

2 Oriffith-Wilcken, ZX xlv 107 

* Erman, ZX xvii 72 , see also Breasted, Anc Records, 
iii 64 f. 

4 See Erman, L%fe, p. 292. 

6 Griffith, SiPt ®7ui DSr Rtfeh, pi 6. 

«a A Reisner, Z2f hi [1914] 44 

7 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1. 21fl , Breasted, Anc Records, 
i. 619 ff. 

8 Breasted, Anc. Records, iii 642. 

9 Griffith, Demotic Papyn, iii. 82, 84, 92 

w Schafer, Die Mystenen des Osins in Abydos, pp 10, 16, 18ff 

11 Ib p. 10 12 lAnge-Schafer, ii no 20638. 

1* Ib. no 20639 14 lb. side i. lines 13-17. 

lb side i. line 1 
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g oems, which, while admitting the claim of, e.^., 
Lalchas to special mantic endowment (II. i. 72), 
and indicating the high honour in which priests of 
various deities were held (II. v. 78 : debi o’ Sjt tUto 
bTflfUf ) ; cf. xvi. 605), exhibit Nestor sacrificing to 
Athene with the assistance of his sons only, no 
priest being mentioned, and none, so far os we can 
see, finding any place in the ceremony (Od. iii. 
430 £ ). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and piiestesses alike throughout 
the Greek woild enjoy considerable social and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase lather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, with but slight exaggeia- 
tion, that any man might bo a piiest (li. 7 : Srt 
PaaiXelav ilicrirtp lepuaijvrjv iravrbs ivSpbi clvat 
yopd^ovatv). 

Whativci may have been, among the Greeks, in the ages 
below the historical horizon, the relations evmtlng butwien 
priest, king, and community, in historical times the priesthood, 
like everything else, has had to submit to the all-embracing 
sway of the idea of the State, and has become to a very con- 
siderable degree secularized and is rcganled almost purely 
from the politico-social point of view This is clearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in regard to the administrate e 
activities of the priest, but also in regard to his purely sacer- 
dotal functions (iEschin ill 18 iiiof w 6' •rpuiTov iir'i tmk 

napaS6(uv, oTov rove irptlt teal rat itpeias vireuOui/ovt eteai 
Ktktuu 6 v6iJ.Of, Kai iiraVTUt Kal x<»pU €ita<rTOi;s Kara 

trStpa, rove ra y^pa Aap^dvot^at icat rdv *v\a.t vnip vpuov trpoc 
Tovv 0«out tvYopteovt, Kai oi) pavov iSiaoWa. cat KOtv^ rd yeei) , 
cf Dem inlfeair 116; Plut Qtwrsf Gr 88) Only the actud 
sacred rites which priests perforin escape from this secular 
control, simpl} because, being traditional, they dated from an 
age anterior to the birth of the historical State itself, and 
owed much of their force to that very fact Hence the so- 
called leges sacra are found to be conflned to regulations 
touching qualifloations for office, priests’ perquisites, the estab- 
lishment of additional ceremonies, etc —Just such details as 
fell to be regulated in connexion with purely secular offices , 
they teach us nothing of the details of ritual In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek priest as in some 
sort a State official The ultimate authority in a question 
concerning to. irpa is not a sj nod of priests, but the council and 
the assembly (Ar AtA Pol. 43) 1 

The Greek nneat or pricHtess, tfien, is one who 
is charged witn certain specific religiou-s functions 
or ritual acts, directed god words, in the due per- 
formance of which the State, either as a whole or 
through its oiganio groups (gentes, phrotiies, 
families, etc ), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly upon a 
traditional litual, demanded a certain, often a 
high, degree of professional or technical know- 
ledge, just as did many other departments of 
civic life ; the priest is simply one who is ‘ skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayei, and purification.’* 
Practically, therefore, the lepeOs implied the ex- 
istence of a temple or some form of holy place 
dedicated to the particular deity in whose seivice 
he ministered. For the Greek priest was always 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particular shrine,* and at none other. There was 
no such thing as a priest with a general com- 
petence of sacerdotal functions at any and eveiy 
slirme, or as minister to any and every deity, 
simply by viitue of his priesthood as such. For 
there was in fact no general or universally apphe- 


1 This 18 true even in cases where reference was made to an 
oracle, for such reference could be made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was such 
reference absolutely essential, though it was in harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment to refer such 
matteis to Apollo (cf. Plat. Rep 427 O • oCtos yap 5>}irov 6 tfeb* 

ir«pl TO. TOiaura TrauTiV avtfpiorrois warpio* efTryifrijs tv piatp yrjt 
iiri ToO bp<l>a\ov KaOripfvoe tfijytiTai). 

2 Stob Eel. Eth , ed. Gaisford, il 662 • t6v yap ttpe'a tivcw 
Jtiv iprrtipev v6pMV ri>v rrtpX Ovarlai Kal eiixat, Kai xafiappovs, 
Kai lSpv<rtit Kai vivra ra roiavra Perhaps the best definition 
Is given in Plato, Pol, 290 0 . sal pljv sal to tS>v Upiiav a? 

(!){ rb vopift.6v iropa piv ripuv Siopeat 0toir 6ia Svaiitv 

lin<niipiy tan Kara vovy tsei'vois Supiia-Oai, napa Si fsttVwv 
■•jpiy ruxoTv Krijaiv SyaBStv ainjaaafiaf ravra Si SiaKdyov rtxyris 
fart irow p6pia a^^drepa. 

8 Of. Plat, Laws, 769^ A : Aiyiapty piy 6^ Toir piv itpois 
yeuKSpovt re sal itpias Kal itptlas Seiy yiyytaOai. Large temples 
would have more than one pnest, but one was the rule, cf 
Diod i 73. 6 ' oi ydp, Sitnrtp napa rotc'EAAijo^iv, etc dviip ^ p'^ 
yvioj TTjv t«pwirvvT}v naptlAr/iftty, stA. 


.able use or style of worship, notwitlistauding the 
large common element in the manner of making 
prayers and oflerings.^ 

The existence of a priesthood, however, by no 
means abrogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and as a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, heads of 
families or other organic groups within the State. 
It was, in fact, hardly possible to say where the 
layman stopped or the pnest began. Nor, on the 
other liana, did the holding of a priesthood 
nccessanly involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the pait of the priest. 
Certainly this was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
piiesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 
some room for improvement, as a matter of meie 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall assume 
successively the functions of soldier, statesman, 
and priest, according to his time of life — the 
priesthood thus tending to be legaided as a digni- 
fied sinecure for men no longer able to serve the 
State in a moie active capacity (PoZ. iv. [vii.] 9 4 f 
= 1329 A). 

The combination of sacerdotal functions with royal authority 
IS as familiar as it was normal in the anoiont world In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the vittim on behalf of the 
yyhole people (Il in 249 f , 271 f ) In this sense the king was 
head of the State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the proper performance of the ritual acts designed to 
secure the favour of the deities that were in the strict sense 
national. Thus in Sparta, almost the onl> purely Greek State 
retaining monarchical government in historical times, all Sl.ito 
sacrifices were offered by the kings, as descendants of the god 
(Xen Rep Lae 16 1 . iOyjK* yap 0vtiy pty PaaiKia npo rijt 
neXtiot ra Sijpoaia anayra, ott ino 6tov ovra , Ar Pol. ill 14 3 
eiI286 A in Si rA npot rove Oeoiit anoSeSorat rolt paaiAtvtny), 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Lake- 
daimon, the other that of Heavenly Zeus, with the usual 
perouisites (Herod vi 66 , cf Horn Od iv 65) Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the ro>a] office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and e\en at times also the 
honorary title of king (e g , Ephesus [Strabo, p 633], Gyrene 
(Herod, iv 101]) Or, amin, the title and the functions might 
pass to one or other of the republican magistrates. Thus in 
Athens the sec ond archon was called king (^<rcA»vt), and his 
wife queen (fiamKiyya), both with religious functions, the king 
archon superintending the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
I.enaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 

‘ the most solemn and most truly ancestral rites of the aiicdent 
sacrifices ’ (/'of 290 E, cf Dem lix 1370, Lysias, Andoc 4 
ay . . Aaxu ^acriArvy, oAAo ti ^ vji€p riputy Kal Ovaiat Ovcrei xai 
txixae tvftrai Kara ra irarpio).* 

Within the family itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-point, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function (dvalai irirpioi) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed,* and was 
reflected in tlie larger groups, of phratnes and 
qrntes, which purported to he merely the family 
‘ writ large,’ and, indeed, in every sort of organ- 
ization Avithin the State, by the institution of 

C iiests of the particular association, that is to say, 
y the endowment of certain of its members with 
leligious functions ; for all such corporations had 
a religious as well as a political or social aspect, 

1 Though traces are not wanting of the tendency toyvards 
such uiiivcrsalism or panhellenic use (’f Ar. Pol vni (vi ) 
8 20=1322 B ixo^tyti fii rauTjp ^^irpot rav Ovala^ ai}>u}piirptvj^ 
rat KOiyas ndcrat, oaat pij roit leptvaiy anoSiSiaeriy 6 ySpot, aXA 
oiro Tijv KOtvns (OTiar txovai rijy npr)y koAoucti S' ol u-ty dpxoyrat 
TovTovt, oi Si flao-iAels, oi 44 npvraytif For the sacred func 
tloiis of the Athenian archons see Ar Ath Pol 56-58 
2 We merely mention here the curious religious poliiies found 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age, ruled by herediUry high- 
pricsbs, or by rojal and hierarchical families, sometimes of a 
not very religious type — e g. , Komana (Strabo, pp 650, 57 1) 
For these see J. P. Mahaffy, TAe Greek World under Roman 
Sway, London, 1890, p 225 f They, of course, fall outside tlie 
purely Hellenic institution here treated. Just as the deitits 
worshipped in such communities were Asiatic in character, 
though called by Greek names 

» Strictly taken, Plato’s language (In Laws, 909 1> itpd nijSi 
iv ISiaif oixiair fcnjadta Ovtiy S' otov «>ri voiiy rtyi, vpov 
tA Srip6<ria Irw 0varuy,\ai roit ieptCm re xal itpti'aif eyxtipiifru 
tA Ovpara, ots Ayvrfa tovtiov intpeXgt) would indicate a desire 
to abolish these domestic worships See W L. Newman, 
PoMtee 0 / Aristotle, i , Oxford, 1887, p 179. 
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and had their special deities, rites, and religious 
observances. 

Perhaps this very inultiplicitjr of individuals in- 
vested with priestly or quasi-priestl^ functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a definite 
priestly class, the conception of sacerdotal function 
oeing too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to the general sanity of Greek institu- 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per- 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysterious char- 
acter. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat threadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries won such vogue. 
A further poweiful factor making against the rise 
of a priestly caste was the fact that temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and at the same time the in- 
teri»retation of sacred law was almost entirely 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a imecial secular board of interpreters 
[see F. Ehrmann, De tuns sacn interpretibus 
Atticis, Giessen, 1908]). The significance of the 
last feature can hardly be overrated in this con- 
nexion. It meant that nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for priesthood could 
arise. 

3 . Qualifications for priesthood.— Plato, follow- 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for his ideal State that a priest must be 
sound and ^ peifect in body, and of pure and 
genuine civic pedigree (Latos, 759 C • SoKifid^tiy 8i 
rhv del Xayxdyoyra vpQnov fiiv iiktKXijpov Kal yv-fyrtov, 
ktX.). No alien could hold an Atheman priest- 
hood or perform its rites— a rule that was prob- 
ably geneiah* 

The tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisure and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or leitourmes, natuially fell to the same 
class). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole landed propric^rs 
(Pol. iv. (vii ) 9. 9=1329 A: oCt* ydp yeupybv oihe 
jSdyavffoy lepia KaraerTaHov' vxb ydp tQv troXiTwy 
irp4vei Tifidadai Toi>t Oeoi'n. Cf. Pans. VII. xxvii. 3 : 
Kard, 56^av 7^vou$ /xdXicrTa alpoiipevoi, at Pellene ; D. 
694. 10 : (ivelffOu di 8s xa § 6X6KXapos Kal ^ dapuopylas 
fUreari, at Chalkedon). At Halicarnassus the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations (D. 601 0 : derrijy darwy dfi<fxrripu)y 
iirl Tpecs yeveds yeyeytjfUyrjy Kal irpds irarpbs Kal -wpbs 
fitjTpds). Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Paus. Vll. xxiv. 4 [the 
boy yiKuv KdXXet, priest of Zeus at Aigai] ; cf. ix. 
X. 4 [Thebes]). Notorious vice naturally disquali- 
fied,® and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver offences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qualifications, identical with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular offices ; no great 
stress 18 laid on moral, and none at all apparently 

1 Cf Dein llx ISCB & OV irpotrrjKty airrify opay (ttrny 

ov<Ta.v , W Dittenbergor, Sylloge Insenpttonum Orctcarutrfl, 

8 vo!« , Lelprlg, 189a 1901 (hereafter cited as D , followed by a 
number to inmc^te the runninft number of inscriptions quoted), 
666. 8 : jii) marapxta-Oat. civ to 'Hparor p.jjStvC 

(Aniowoe) , ^Herod vl 81 povKoptyov Si airrhy Hitiv iwi to5 
P^fiovo Upriif drrrfySptvt, </>«« ou* omoi' cTrai feiVw avrSOi. Sueir 
— of the Spartan kine Kleomenes at the Heraion of Argos 
Foreign cults and religious associations authorized by decree 
would, one supposes, be served by their native priests (cf. inscr* 
from Peiraieus [A Wilhelm, JahrenhefU der Oeat. Arch Jnst. v 
(1902) 127 : siretiif roD Sifpov rov ‘Affjjvatuy StSttadros rolf 
p,6t^is T&y aXXuy iPyiiy riiy iyienicriy kcu^ r^y iSpwny rov Upov, 
ktK ]) 

Of. iSschin. i. 188 : soi 4 avrb* «»d|P i«pe«rvvi|r p^ir 

ovSryht 0COV sAqpucrrrat, mt OVK &y «k rSty KoPapbi r4 

erw/aa, srA. 


on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be remembered that a Greek 
priest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.^ The case of the Delphian 
priesthood and that of the priests of certain great 
oracular healing shrines are somewhat special and 
do not affect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally g^rcat variety in the special qualifications 
for priesthoods of the different cults. Those special qualifica- 
tions are hardly referable to general principles The hierophant 
at Eleusis, e g , must, in the time or Pausanias at any rate, be 
celibate , not so the hierophant at Phleious, although the latter 
im steries professed to be based upon the Eleusinmn (Paus ii, 
XIV. 1 , Aap/Savuv, qv Mhjj, Ktu ywaiKa Kal raGra ptiv Sid<f>apa 
r£>y 'EXtvff-iyi yopt^ovcri, ra Si is avTJjy rqv rcAcrqt' SKfivwv iariy 
it pifiTjaiy) The foremost place hero must be assigned to cere- 
monial purity, especially cnostitv In its strictest form the 
demand is for absolute virgmity,3 the priesthood being held by 
waiSet or irap$iyot There is no attempt to violate nature, as in 
the eunuch priesthoods of Kybele and the Ephesian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, which do not call for further considera- 
tion here ‘The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
selection either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, 
or that m which they, have subside ' (0 Thirlwall, Ifist, of 
Greece, London, 1836-47, 1 204) Examples are the priestess of 
Herakles at Thesplal (Paus ix. xxvii, 6‘ itpdrai. Si avrov 
wapBiyot itrr Av hriXafiji avryv) , of Poseidon at Kal- 

aureia (tb II xxxill. 8 . itpdra iSi avrv vapBiyot, i<rr' &y it topay 
wpoiKBp yapov) ; of Athene at Tegea (t6 viii xlvii 8 . lepdreu 
Si rji 'ABrivtf irois xpAvov oGk oT4a 4<rov T«va, irpiv Si rfPdtrKtiy, xai 
OV np6(ra, rnv iepwirvvqv) Or, again, chastity during the term 
of office might be held sufilciont, and this could be secured with 
care (cf. Plut de Pyth orae 20 * vofiCitriu rhy it^ptyoy iv ru 
ivtavry yvvaiKi pq bptheiy Sih Kal irptapvrat €Tri(tKu{ icpcit 
anoStiKyOovai—at the temple of Misogynos Herakles in Phokis) 
So Artemis llymnia in Arcadia was served by a priestess bpihiat 
aySpS>y dvoxp<vyTti>t ixovaa, a temple legend accounting for the 
change from a priesthood held by a K^q wapBtvot (Paus viit. 
V 12, cf what IS told about the Pjthia, Diod xvi. xxvi 6) 
Yet another form of this qualification is found in the condition 
that no woman more than once married could be priestess of 
Q4 at Aigai (Paus vii. xxv. 18 — a curious test, by drinking 
bull’s blood, applied to candidates) What proi>ortion of Greek 
cults demanded a celibate priesthood, as compared with those 
i^hlch permitted marriage, Is nut known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands in no sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, as is clear by coiupanson of JG 
Ii 560, married priestess of Athene, and Paus. ii x. 4, virgin 
priest^ of Aphrodite of Sikyon (whoso vtuixopot also may no 
more wap’ ivSpa 4>oirqirat). Nor, again, is there any necessary 
argument from the sex of the divinity worshipped to that of the 
mniister (e g , Paus ii. xxxm 3 [wapWvos priestess of Poseidon], 
viii xlvli. 8 (boy priest of Athene]). 

3. Regulations concerning age. — These were, of 
course, dosely connected with the foregoing, and 
theie is no general rule. Some cults demand iipe 
age in their ministers, especially in the case of 
priestesses (Paus. VI. xx. 2 • vpea^vns i) BepaireCovaa 
m temple of Sosipohs at Olympia). In many 
temples the priesthood was held oy a girl, until 
she reached an age for marriage (ib. II. xxxni. 3 
[Poseidon at Kalaureia], vii. xix, 1 [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 6 [Artemis at Aigeira]), or by a 
boy, up to the age of puberty (to. viii. xlvii. 3 
[Athene at Tegea], IX. x. 4 [Apollo at Thebes], x, 
xxxiv. 8 [Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]), In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the priesthood 
must have been purely ceremonial, earned out 
mider the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Undei such a system abuses would be 
possible. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimum age is found (Leges Grcecorum 
SacrcB, e titulis coUectoe, ed. I. de Prott and L, 

I Gf F. de Goulangea, La CxU antunu^\ Pans, 1886, p 195 : 

‘ I.a doctrine 6tait peu de chose ; o’etaient les pratiques qiii 
4Uient I'important ’ It should also be noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the part of priests of 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, to lean upon the 
knowledge and experience of the permanent temple staff, just 
as the he«d of a government department must rely upon the 
trained experience of the civil service. This in part, doubtless, 
explains the importance of the neocorate in Asia Minor, where 
purchase of priesthoods was in vogue 

a No doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that the priestly function implied in some 
sense union ((rwov<rta) with the divinity. Cf. Ar. AfA Pol III 6, 
for the marriage of the wife of the Athenian king archon with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pars altera, fasc. i., Leipzig, 1906, no 
133) : ^ i 31 irpiajUva f(rru iryiijt Kal hXixXapos xal /i)f 
vewripa. iruv Wica* lepdaercu 31 3tA /3fow ; cf. 135, also 
of Kos, where the minimum age is laid down at 
fourteen years). It is to be remembered that this 
was not a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cases youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was demanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the demand for a irats dfuptdak^s 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the temple legend would profess to explain 
such reflations, but these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience witn 
all this, and, going to the opposite extreme, would 
have ail priests to be not under sixty years of age, 
and would allow them to hold office for a year only 
{Laws, 769 D). 

4 . Modes of access to priesthood. — (a) Inheri- 
tance. — Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,* 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditary 
possession guaranteed by an appeal to legend. 
Some are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
several families or clans maintain their representa- 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult officials (cf. Paus. iv. xv. 7, 
I. xxxvii. 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoods can be seen in the 
making. Thus the tamily of Gelo ot Syracuse claimed to be 
hereditAr3' hierophants of Demeter and Persephone at Gola 
because their ancestor Tehnea had originally possessed the 
sacred symbols (i«pa} of the cult (Herod, vii ifi^ So Maian- 
drios of Samos proposed to lay down his sovereignty on condi- 
tion of his family being allowed to retain in porpetiiitv the 
priesthood of Zeus Eleuthenos, whose cult he founded and en- 
dowed in 142: cf the Battladai at Gyrene [ib Iv. 161U 
Inscriptions furnish examples of private foundations of this 
t> pe (e g , the will of Epikteta of Thera [CIG ii 2)48, § b rav 
St lepartMif ray Mov<ray xai raiy rjpt^y ix^rat 6 rat Svyarpot /xov 
vibt ‘AySpayopat, el SJ ri /ta naSg oirov, ati 6 irpeofivTarot iic rov 
yti'ovt ToO 'ErriTeXeiaf — the latter her daughter]) 

How succession was arrange<i within the family itself In re- 
spect of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of inheritance might sometimes 
give r-i unsatisfactory result An inscription of Halicarnassus 
(D C08) shows us that the priesthood of Poseidon had jiassed 
from brother to brother, thence to sons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to seniority, and so to sons of the next 
brother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
succession was just as liable as any other property to rive rise 
to disputes Such in Athens were settled in the court of the 
king archon (Ar Ath Pol 67 ' Kav rit («pw<rvcT^ 

frpoe TLVa.' SiaSiKa^ti Si Kal rolt yci/ccri xai rols itptieri rat 
ra* iirip riby itpwy an-daar oSrof) Tne oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of Ailing their 

f )i icsthoods. The tenure under this sy stem was naturally for 
ife, siibfcct to the proviso of sanity and a conduct that did not 
Aout puDllc opinion 

(5) jE'^eefton.— Possibly the earliest example of 
this method occurs in Homer, where it is said of 
Theano that the Trojans had ‘ made’ her priestess 
of Athene (II. vi. 3(X) : ri/y yip Tpwes (d-gKav 
'A6r]yalr]S Upeiav ) — but the inference is not very 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. 911. 5 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460-446 B c.) 

’AOrjvaluv dirdvTwv does not allow us to say wliether 
pure election was employed in that instance. More 
commonly the practice was to elect by means of 
the lot (cf. D. 558.9: 6 elXrjx^s lepeis’Aa-KXriirioO Kal 
'Tyielas, at Athens; and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, is used, 
the sortition being preceded by a selection from 
among the candidates (cf. Dem. Ivii. 1313 : vpo- 

1 Hereafter cited os L.S., followed by the number of the 
inscription. 

s An excellent example of the process involved is afforded by 
L.S. 112, of the 4th cent B o , a decree relative to the transfer- 
ence of^the of the Kly tidai of Chios— tA itpa tA koivA jx rStv 

iSiUTiK&y olKiuy tit rb KOtyby olxov Jrryxftv ; cf Ar. Pol. viii. 
(vi.) 4. 10 B 1819 b <^y\a( t« yip Srtpoi, miyfriat trKtlovt xal 

^parpleu, koX tA t£)v ISCttv iepuy trwaitrioy <it bAlya Kal KOiyd, 
ktA. ; see Mewman, iv. 624. 
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eKpldrjp ip roil tiyeptordroit KXrjpovoOai leptAjdJvrtt 
Tu 'HpaKXei. For Syracuse, Cic. Verr. u. 126; 
* lex est de religione, quae in annos smgulus Tovis 
sacerdotem sortito capi iubeat, quod apud illoa 
amplissimum sacerdotium putatur ; cum sutliagiis 
tres ex tribns genoribus creati sunt, res revocatur 
ad sortem’; cf. Pans. Vll. xxv. 13). In some 
cases a methotl of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary priesthood — e.gr., in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the my.steries 
(D, 653), where the representative of the old .sacer- 
dotal family seems to have surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. D. 692 [priesthood of 
Asklepios of Pergamum confirmed to Asklepiades 
and his seed for ever by deciee of the people]; 
L S. 66 [decree of Gythion confiiining the piiest- 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son and their 
descendants — eTvai aurous lepeit rod ’ AirSXXuvoi Kal 
iKydpovs avTWP del did piov Kal etpai irapaddoipop rb 
xpoyeypa/xipop lepbp roU iKySvois airrup del Sid ^lov, in 
recognition of their munificence in restoiing the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance was placed upon the lot alone, it is prob- 
able that, in Athens at any rate, its frequent use, and perhaps 
not infrequent manipulation, m connexion with secular oAioial 
life much impaired its sIgniAcanco as an indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it might linger in formal 
expression («.^ , Plato, Laws, 769 0 . tA p.iv oSv twv itpiby ry 
ftrirpc'irotrra avTcp to Ktxapi.irp.ivoy yiyvto^at, KXrjpovv ovtw rn Stiif 
tvxtj A>ro3i6A»Ta— but, he continues, the successful candidate 
must [subsequently 7] be duly approved os ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and tlie like ; that is to say , in the ey es of 
Plato also the priesthood is on all fours with any ordinary 
secular office) 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf D. 600, 610), 
a year being the general tenu. Longer tenures, short of a life 
tenure, are found (e ^ , Ov e y ears IPaus x xxxiv 8 tov Si 
itpta tK naiSiov aipovvrai twv Avti^iuv, trpbvoiay rrotovpevoi 
n^Ttpov ifpu><n/yy)f i^^Ktiy oi rov xpovov npiy rj r)pr\oai' 
itpovrat Si irt) o-vvtXB W*-r« — boy priest of Athene Kranaia]) 
Much lunger tenures are piobably fn all cases connected with 
the festival cyilo of the particular deity, os is expressly asserted 
of the priesthood of Demeter at Keleai (I'aus. ii xiv 1 lepo- 
<l>av7r)S Si ovK is rov piov irdvra arroStSeiKrac, Kara Si tKacrrijy 
TtbtTvy oXXori tarty oAAos atpiatv aiptros — the celebration taking 
place St’ iyiavTov rtraprov, every third year) 

(c) Purchase. — 'rhii method was especially in 
vogue in the coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
Lslands.' The earliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thouglit ; but it is unknown 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban- 
donment of older methods (e g., at Halicarnassus 
the jiriesthood of Poseidon Isthmios is held Kard 
yivos [D, 608 ; see above]) Possibly it is not un- 
connected with tlie general (inaiicial distress of the 
age after Alexaiidei, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much farther back.* 

A long list of priesthoods sold at Ery thrai, with the prices 
paid for each^ is extant (D 600, 3rd cent B c ), dibtinguishing 
several vanetiea, showing that the method was carefully organ- 
ized from both a Asc^al and a legal jxiint of view Three species 
oie reconled — lepareiat irpaSeiaai, priesthoods sold as then 
vacant, with immediate possession , itpartiat tirtirpagtlaai, 
eventual succession upon death of the existing occupant, 
SiaarvoTotrts, where the priest in occupancy purchases the nght 
to appoint his own successor, that is to say, generally' his own 
son Prices show great variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios, probably because it carrieil 
with it a claim to market dues (4610 dr. ; the lowest price is 
10 dr., for the priesthood of G6 , several run to over 1000 dr ) 
It is clear tlmt purchase of a priesthood was simply one method 
ot making an iiivcstinent for a Ixv ebhood, or provision for one’s 
faniilv, wuth a sound title Inferences as to a general decay of 


1 Proved, by inscriptions, lor Ery thrai, Miletos, Sinope, 
Chios, Pnene, Magnesia, Mylosa, Clialkedon, HalKanuiNsus, 
Kos It is to be observed that the vendor is always the State 
itself, which consequently takes a certain percentage (irratytov) 
ot the purchase money, according to a sliding scale 
* The inscription given by Otto, in Hermes, xliv (1900) 564 f , 
freln Miletos, belongs to Jhe 6th cent b c , or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4tn cent , and certainly refers to the purehaso 
of priesthoods Nor is this the only example to be referred to 
a «»t« before that of Alexander Whether the origin of tliis 
traffic lay in Eastern, non-Hellenic inAuences cannot as yet be 
determined, but it seems likely 
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religloas sentiment are beside the mark. Natural I>, under 
this system the tenure was for life (cf D. 695, ^8, and many 
examples). 

S. Duties of priests. — These were partly lit- 
urgical, partly administrative. The Greek priest 
was in no sense a teacher, or expounder of dogma 
His duties for the most part began and ended 
within the piecinct of his own temple. Firstly, he 
must conduct, or at least superintend, the sacii- 
fices and othei ceremonies ollered by the State 
or by private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as being the duly 
^pointed expert (cf the parody in Aristoph. 
Birds, 865 f. : lepeO, abv (pyop, dve toU KatvoU 6foit, 
kt\. ; D. 694, 601. 9 : ducrei tA leph tA SriiJ.6<rta xal 
tA lStti>riKd)J Secondly, the priest, like the dean 
of a cathedral nowadays, was personally le- 
Bponsible for the care of the fabric of the temple 
and the cultus image and contents of the shrine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (cf D 694. 
24 : Koapeiv 5i rbv Up^ rdwadv ko.t dpipav' iTLpdXeadai 
di uMp Kal Ttts ffroids rat irbr rtp ’AffKXamelip Svus 
tcafiapd y — at Chalkedoii). Where there was a 
ptwKbpot the priest’s duties would be lightened (cf. 
D. 689. 6 : Kdl ^vapayKdi'eip rbp PtUKbpop toO re lepov 
irifieXeiffdai). Illicit use of the precinct by tres- 
passing stock, and mutilation of the trees within 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. D. 668 ; 
Pans. II. xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon- 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
visitors to his temple,® and for observance of its 
special regulations (D. 592. 24 : iviptXeiffdai di Kal 
rijt eiKoc/ilaf Tiji xotA rb lepbp rdcnjt rbp lepia &p 
avT(p SoKji KoXQf 'f®! oalus, t,e, lie is empowered 
to make by-laws. Cf Herod, v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene Polias at Athens forbids tlie Spartan 
king Kleomenes to entei her temple — oi ydp 
OefiiTbp Aupievai irapiipai ipdaOra'], vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argoian Horaion]). In the smaller 
temples and country shiinesthe financial adminis- 
tiation also fell to his care (Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8. 
18 f s= 1322 b), but in general tliis belonged to State 
officials or boards (rapLai, Upovoiot, iiripAXrfrai, etc.) 
These took over most of the active administrative 
functions that once perhaps had been solely in the 
hands of the priests— repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaiies, disposal of skins and offal, dis- 
bursements from the temple treasury, etc.* 

Just as the administrative competence of the priesthood was 
much diminished in historical tunes, so also its ritual side in 
certain respects survix ed only in a somewhat mutilated form 
In cerWn festu als it was still the duty of the priest or priestess 


1 How far a pnest had an exclusive riiflit of sacrifice and 
praj cr in his own temple is not ijuite clear ; on the whole it 
would appear that he had no right of exclusion, as a rule, 
against ordinary decent people, subject of course to such by- 
laws as were locally in force. A worshipper would always be 
well advised in inviting the oo-operation of the recognised 
expert, under pain of finding his private sacrifice vitiated 
through neglect of some ritual detail (cf D 638 8 . kcli p.rfiiva 
Svaia^tiv dvtv Toe KaOtiSpvaa.fUi'ov t6 np6y' eAv rit Bieunjrai, 
iTrp6<rSrKTot v Svcria napd rov Otov — where note the absence of 
any sanction) In 896 B c Agesilaos of Sparta, on his way to 
Asia, attempted to sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis (Plut A(/es 
6 KOI Kara<rre<l/at f\a<ftoy, iK^\tv<rty airdp(auT$ax rov iavrov 
/idyriy, ovy’ loantp tovto woitiv 6 viro ruy Boiwrwi' 

T^oy/j,*voj) The Boiotarchs sent men to forbid it (dirayop- 
cuovT«t T<j! ’AyBoiXoiu (iij Ovtiy irapa tovs vApiovt Koi ra irarpia 
Boturwv), and scattered his aacritlce from the altar Here the 
ritual was confessedh irregular , and political considerations 
also came in — tlie Boiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Panhellenic sentiment in this domain (cf Thuc iv 
97 iropo^aiVovres to yop.i/xa ruy ’EAA^vuv) in 424 B 0 

* On the other hand, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos in Athens this duty fell upon the antynomoi (D 
656) , but there the circumstances were naturally somew bat 
special 

5 For inscriptions relative to Athenian admimstratiftn of 
temples see £ L. Hicks and Q. F. Hill, Manual of Greek 
Ilutorual Ingcnpttomt, new cd , Oxford, 1901, p 88f. (Delos), 
p 124 f. (Inventories of the Parthfnon treasures— of wi.ich 
fists there is an almost complete senes extending from 484 to 
404 bo). The financiai management of great tempies like 
that of Delos, with their vast accumulations of capita], was a 
matter of great importance , see W 8. Ferguson, Hellenmtie 
Athene, London, 1011, p 846 f. 


of particular cults to don the garb and mask and to imper- 
sonate the divinity (of Paus vii xviii 12 [priestess of Artemis 
Impersonates the goddess in the procession in honour of 
Artemis Laphria at Patrai — i) Itputteyt) napO^yoe hxelrai rtKivraxa 
rift uopurijt 4«-l iXd^y virb T* apfia igtvypiiyuv], Vlll. XV 3 
[priest wears mask of Demeter at Pheneosj). Sometimes also 
the priest must resume his primitive obaraoter as magician, 
and work spells, especially for rain (»6 ii xii 1 [wind spells 
at Titanel, viii. xxxviil. 4 [rain spells by the priest of Zeus on 
Mt L>kaion]). Both these occasional rOles are survivals of the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
pnesthood. 

A similar gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable when we consider more definitely what 
it was that the priest actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worship. 

In historical times his participation does not appear to have 
been essential on purely religious grounds, so as to make the 
sacrifice ritually effective , for manv inscriptions specifically 
guard against the practice, not infrequent on the part of 
economical worshippers, of performing the ceremonies without 
invoking the assistance of the pnest, in order to save his 
perquisite (cf. L S. 83 6 pr/Si KoSappovt iroiuaiy pnSi v-pot 
Tovt Pupove ptjdi rb piyapoy rrpoaiuvriy dvev rtjt ifpJat ,10 41 7 . 
wapa-Pupia 6i pi) Bveiy pr)Sdya iy Tip irpip— a fine being imposed 
for breach of this regulation). He would, in the larger 
shrines at least, use hw own discretion about participation, 
whether invited or uninvited, according to the inmortancc of 
the occasion In Ilerondas. 4, where two women oner the poor 
man’s oftenng of a cock In the Asklepieion of Kos, we near 
nothing of the priest, but only of the vtu/topot (cf. L S 66 
[Oropos]) The perquisite, however, must always be given 

•Originally, there is no doubt, the priest must 
actually have performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
victim with his own hand and dismembering it 
for ofleiing, assisted by the worshippers and the 
temple servants. So m Horn. II. in. 271 f. the 
king both initiates the sacrifice by the ritual 
cutting of hair from the victims’ heads (rplxaf 
dvdpxf<r6ai) and subseq^uently himself slays them 
(so also in 11. xix. 252 f. ; Eur. El. 791 f , where 
Aigisthos performs the sacrihcial slaying, but by 
way of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flaying and dismembering the animal 
Cf. Eur. Iph. Taur. 40 : Kardpxopai flip, (T<f>dyia 
d' dXXoiaip filXei, and 623 f. : 6 51 atpayebs ris ; . . . 
ftffo) Sbfitap tupS' elalp olt fiiXei rdSe, where the poet 
seems at pains to explain a departure from normal 
proceduie). In the smaller temples the priest 
pel haps continued to perfoim this ollice ; in 
Others there were apparently special slaughterers 
(Pans. Vlil xlu. 12. lepoOCrrai, at Phigaleia ; 
D 563. 19 : toC XrjrovpyoOpTot 66 tov ry irbXa, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the [iriest was thus re- 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preliminaiy 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the foiehead of the victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation (xarei/X’i) and the placing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due iitiial manner 
upon the altar (cf. Aisclun in 18, already q^uoted ; 
Herond iv. 79f.). The temple law of the Am phi- 
areion at Oropos in fact thus expressly defines tlie 
duty of its priest {L.S. 66. 26 . xaTeiixeo'^ot 5i twp 
U pwp Kal Ivl rbp pufibp ImriOeip brav vapei, rbp lepla, 
Srap 5i fii) irapei, rbp ddopra, Kal re? ffvalei abrbp lavroc 
KareuxecrOai iKaarop, twp 5b Srjfioplup rbp Upla).^ 

6. Privileges of priests. — Greek priests do not 
seem to have been able to claim any special privi- 
leges simply by virtue of their office, but such weie 
freely bestowed. The inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus- 
trate the grant of vpoe^la ; for special place in 
religious processions cf. D. 653. 29 : Ip 5b rdi vo/iTai 
dydartt) MpaalcrrpaToi, Ireirep b lepebs tQp deCop oh 
rb, fivarbpia ylverai fierb, rat lepiat, ktX, Freedom 
from taxes (drAeta ; cf. D. 692. 20), from war- 
service (D. 603. 14), right of alr-ncrit ip irpvrapelip, 
were some of the more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed upon particular priests. 

1 In Homer the two desipiationa of a pnest are Uptvt, as 
saorifleer, and apijnlp (It i 11, v 78 apifrijp MrvKro, Stbt 
S' &t Ti«To Siipy) as invocaiit, showing the importance of the 
latter aspect So tliese two functions are pitched upon by 
Plato in his definition quoted above from Pol. 290 O. 
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Kven more substantial, and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite {lepdxrwa, yipa). 

These are carefully defined and enumerated in a large 
number of inscriptions. In general, the priest had a right to 
a leg (<rK4Kot or «wA.ri) of each \ ictim, and very often to the 
8kin;i to the skin not always, even in private sacrifices (cf D 
601 14), and in the case of the great State sacrifices, in Athens 
at least, the &*pnariKov was an important item of State re- 
venue (cf. D 620) In some instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshippers, a small fee at each sacrifice, probably to 
cover incidental expenses, a for wood, oil, etc.— all of which 
small accessaries It was his duty to provide for those who 
wished to sacrifice (cf. Paus v xiii. 2f of the ^vA«vc at 
Olympia; D. 764 39 [Kos] iraptxtru Itai norl ray 

Svo-iav) The priests of certmn cults had also the right of 
ayipix6f, street collection of alms (D^ 666 vnip S>v 6 Itptvtrfit 
’I<rio« *0*To 7TJV Ki»T»)ptav Tfj PovKp KoX iyyutrOri tyvopiot ttyai 
afiwe rji Otip KaBoTi koX np6Tipov aytiptiv, ktK — evidently a 
cnso of appeal against restricting legislation : cf Plat R^p ii 
364 B, and 381 D "Ilpav -qXAoKup.einjv uv icpciav dytipov^rav) 
Tilts was mainly an Pastern custom which received little 
eiicoiirageiiient among the Greeks, and is somewhat strictly 
regulated— e g , in the case of the cult of Artemis Pergaia at 
Halicarnassus (D 601 26 i) Svala avyrtkeiTai i) 

6i)p.OT*A^S, dy<ip<r<i> irpb rijv tfuffi'at rfu-tpas rptlt iv' oisiav p.r) 
irop«uop.^eT)' b aytppot ecrrw rrif Itptiat) 

As a salaried office the prieatliood is known in 
very few cases, notably in that of the priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receives fifty 
drachma! a year, together with the usual per 
qmsite [L S. 11 ; D. 911 ; Hicks and Hill, p. 69 f.) 
How far, if at all, the priest enjoyed the income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc., is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to piiests, as levcaled to us from inscrip- 
tions, IS very great (cf Pans I xxxviii 1). This, 
of course, gave them the means of enhancing the 
lionip of their processions, and of spending Taige 
sums upon the adornment of then temple, foi 
which libeialities they ivere duly honoured, as 
appears from iiumeious decrees (<j y , D. 658). 

7 Minor points — (a) Tabug —These auparenth did not 
differ from those iiniiosed ujion all who would use the temple— 
ui oidance of unpurioj from contact willi the dead (cf Paus iv 
XU 0 [Messene] , Uw of Kos, in AltW x (1907J4(K)f), and 
avoidance of certain foods, eitlicr pormiinently or for. i season 
(cf D 633 8 xa^api^eo-TW 5< airS axopbeov xai yoipiioy, ktK 
Wee the curious regulation forbidding the priestess of Athene 
Polias to eat fresh Attic cheese [Sti abo, p 395 t4)v U'peiav ti5« 

noAotbot ’APtjea* xA“POv rvpoO rov p<e «»r»x<^P‘’OV pTj aiTTt<r0ai, 
{tyiKO Si pLOyoy trpo(r<f>ip«a'ffai, Si xat rtp , 

cf Porphyr de Abut in iv 6, rotv roiewe ttptvirt roU piy ruy 
^({Kuv iravTwv, rots Se rtviov irayrwt nj>o<Tr<TaKrM avi\f<fpai 
fiooat, ay rt ‘BAA»)vuebv »6o* ctkotttvVi ae r* fiapPapoy) The 
priest of Poseidon at Pylos might not eat fish (Pint Qiuegt 
Conv viii 8 4), nor niiglit the pnestess of Hera at Argos eat 
red mullet (Pint, de A’o/fert Anim xxxv 11 ; cf the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greeks to eat fish [Gd. iv 308 f, and J. G 
Frazer, Comm on Fans v ii 22 4]) Probably similar tabus 
Were operative to a much greater extent than is revealed by 
our literary sources Yet legulations of the severitv imposed 
upon the priest and priestess of Artemis Hymnia (Orchouienos) 
do not seem to have been in accord with general Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imported cults (Paus viii. xiii 1) 

(6) Dress — Priests and priestesses wore no uniform distinc- 
tive dress, except that priests seem all to have worn the long 
ungirdled yitwv that once had been the ordinary civic dress 
(Thuc. 1 6, cf sculpture, and especially vase-paintings) 

Fillets and chaplet were also probably worn by all, at least 
w’hen officiating Of the numerous titles borne by priests, 
acoordiiig to the local usage, those of Stephanephoros and 
Daphnepnoros are derived from distinctive acces-eiries (Paus 
IX X 4 iiriKKna'is Si iarty oi Sa<j>ya^opos (rrsipayovt yap 
<f>vKS.uv Sdi^t^is ^opovaiv oi iralSef [ic the priest of Apollo 
IsmeniOB at Thebes]) The wreath, however, was as much a 
mark of the magistrate as of the pnest IVhite was the usual 
colour of the dress, but purple is not infrequent — white being 
held appropriate for the heavenly powers and purple for 
chthoman deities Ji’lato, Laws, 966 A • ^ yptifiara Si 
irpcVovT* av Stals <vt) xav aAAo6i Kol iv v<6d‘ {< fiv) 

irpo<T4>ipeiy oAA' ij npos ra. iroAcgov Ko<r|a)]fiara) So the archon 
at Plataiai, who was also a priest, alw'ays wore a white dross, 
and was forbidden to touch iron, but exchanged his white for 
purple, and a sword, on the day on which he offered the great 
sacrifice to tlie spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Plut Arxat 21 for the very striking ceremony) For various 
interesting regulations concerning dress see the Andania in- 


1 So in Sparta the kings receive as perquisite the skins of all 
State sacriflcM (Herod, vi 66; ruv Si fivouivtsy airdvruv rd 
Sippard rt sal rd vura Kapfidytiv Cf Hom Od Iv 65) 

a In D 691 (Kos) certain categories of worshippers ap|vareiitly 
receive the privilege of paying a lump sum of five obols to 
cover all such incidental charges — Wyt* i/3oMt StSov<rais 
diroA«Av;ir6av rwv dAAtov dvoAwjadrwv irdyruv 


scriptlon(D 668, cf 939) The hair was worn long (Ueroil h. 
80 . oi itpits Tuy Pithy rp piv KOptovcri, «V Aiyuirry Si 

(vpthyrap , cf Pint Anst 6) 

(e) Something of the nature of an enthronement, with 
accompanying festivities, seems to be alluded to in D 594 22 
tiTfi si ica rdy npdv irdaav KaraPoXfi, avaTiOrja’tlrai. to 6c 
dvdXtopa. rh if rdy dyfiia-iy napefti avros lavry, but we know 
nothing further of any ceremony of consecration or in- 
auguration, 

Litkraturk — A Boeckh, ‘De sacerdotiis GriBcorum,’ in 
Phtlologieal Museum, Cambridge, 1833, n, 449 f , E Curtius, 
‘Das Priesterthvim be! den Hellenen,’ in Allerthum und 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1882, fl 38f. , P Foucart, I>ejr Associations 
rsligieuses ehez les Orees, Paris, 1873 ; J Martha, Lei 
Sacerdoces athSntens, do 1882, H Herbrecht, De sacerdoln 
ajmd Graseos emptwne venditione, 8tra88burg^ 1885 , W Otto, 
Fnester und Tercel %m hellenisltschen Agypten, 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1905-08 ; P Stengel, Opferbraucke a«r GriecAen, do 
1910 , W Otto, ‘ Kauf und Verkauf von Prlestertuniern bei 
den Gnechen,’ in Hermes, xliv [1909] 694 f , I de Prott and 
L. Ziehen, Leges Greecorum Sacra, e tituhs collecta, fa.<<o i 
‘ Fasti sacn,’ Leipzig, 1896, fasc il 1, ‘ I^gcs GraaoisB et iii- 
sularuni,' do 1906 , C T. Newton, on Art and 

Archaotogv, London, ISSO, p 136 f (from e)>igrapiiic inati rial) 

W. J. WOODHOU.8K. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD {Hebrew).— I. Date 
of institution. — Those portions of the OT wluc h 
are most priestly in tone are latest in point of 
time. When we lay these aside and try to get 
a Iiistoiic view, we discover that the earliest 
legislation^ does not mention priests at all. It 
may be said tliat, whore tirstfruits and festival 
olleungs are spoken of,® a priest is implied ; but 
this IS not necessarily the case The earliest 
ofienngs, including tithes and lirstfuuts, weie 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in which the worsliipper and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
whole. For saciifice it was not deemed essential 
to have any official. Many jiassages of the OT 
sliow that the iitual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perfoim 
the ordinary acts of worbhip. 

It does not follow, however, that priests were 
unknown even in the earlie.st stages of Israel’s 
religion. For other pui poses than viacnhce a 
pricht is implied even in the earliest documents, 
when the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute shall be brought befoie (iod,® it thinks of 
the sanctuary as a place where the will of the 
Divinity is made known liut this cleaily iiiiphe'* 
that there is some person to interpret that will 
to men When the narrator spealcs of the per- 
plexed Rebecca going to ‘ s^eek Jahw'eli,’'* he has 
m mind an oracle and its intorpieter Fioiii tins 

K oint of view wo understand the primitne pue.st- 
ood 

2. Designations.— The Hebrew w’ord for ‘ priP'-t ’ 
is kdhen, and the corresponding Arabic w ord {kti/iin) 
means ‘ a soothsayer ’ — more exactly, as w e learn 
from the Arabic lexicographers, one who has a 
familiar yunt to tell him things otheiw'ise un- 
known. This ‘pi vest’ IS the familiar fi lend of a 
god or demon, and his intei prefer to those who 
seek him. 

The priestly caste, however, is deHignated by 
anothei word m Hebrew, the explanation of winch 
IS not BO easy. To undei stand it, w'e must think 
of the many sacred places in the land which oftei 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It W'ould 
easily happen that the broken man, who w.as 
outlaw'ed by his km, one who had survived the 
massacre of his family, would .settle in such a 
place under the protection of the god as his client. 
Gratlually he would become acquainted with the 
customs of the place; if susceptible, he would 
revJfeive intimations of the god’s will in di cams of 
the night or visions of the day, and would serve 
aa guide to strangeis who resorted to the place 
Tuns the man wodld become an attach^ of the 
4 The Covenant Code, Ex 20-23 

a Ex 2310 , the occurrence of tithes in the story of Bethel (On 
28^) is iiarallel 

8Ex‘i2lff. ■«Gn25«f. 
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place, a slave of the god, as he >\ouhl doubtless 
delight to call himself. The Hebrew word for ‘ one 
attached to another ’ is levA, which we translate 
‘ Levite,’ but which originally meant one ‘ joined ’ 
to a person or place.* The Levite is the miest 
viewed as an attach^ of a sanctuary ; the kdtien is 
the same person ministering as the interpreter of 
the oracle. 

We may illustrate the state of things in Israel 
3000 years ago by what is found in Syria to-day. 
That country, we are told, is full of local shrines 
dedicated to saints — Christian or Muhammadan, j 
Each shrine has one or more attendants who are 
supported in part at least by the sacrifices, gener- 
ally receiving the hide and one of the quarters of 
the slain animal. The office is usually hereditary, 
though cases are known where a boy is given to 
the saint and becomes his slave. Holy men con- 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic power.® 
So priests and jirophets weie both found at the 
sanctuaries in Isiael Samuel was a boy who was 
presented to the Jahweh of Shiloh, and he would 
nave succeeded to the priestly office had the sanc- 
tuary not been destroyed. At the same time he 
developed prophetic powers which made him the 
vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. 

Of the two Hebrew words levA and Icdhen, one 
came to designate the man qualified to act m 
divine things, the other described him as officiat- 
ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a 
narrative in the book of Judges (ch 18) 

Here we read of a man named Micah who had an Idol of 
precious metal At first he set a))art one of his sons as its 
attendant But one day a stranger announced himself as a 
Levite from Bethlehem. Mioah recognized his opportunity 
and engaged him Tiie way in which he congratulated him- 
self on having a Levite for priest shows the light Iti which the 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in 
the ordination of the layman who had first undertaken the 
office, but it was in every way better to have a man who be- 
longed to the gild. 


If we may argue from this case, the Levite was 
often obliged to seek his living by entering the 
service of strangers, and we can see how the 
decline in the popularity of a sanctuaiy might 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigiate. 

3 . Functions. — The earliest priests, then, uere 
not sacrificers, but guardians 01 the sanctuary and 
its treasures — gold or silver images or utensils 
would need sucli — and interpreters of the oracle. 
The lost point must be home cleaily in mind. It 
comes out in the stoiy of Miiah, for, when the 
Danites came to the house of Micah, they asked a 
response from Jahweh. So favouiably were they 
impressed by this experience tliat they carried off 
image and priest and settled them in their new 
possession. In the history of Saul we find a priest 
with an ephod in the camp,* and no step was 
taken without the approval of the oracle. When 
the priests of Nob were massacred, the one who 
escaped bi ought the ephod to David and gave 
him counsel 111 the same way.* Whatever theoiy 
we may adopt concerning the epho<l, we must 
recognize in it the instrument by w hicli the priest 
ascertained the diviiic im11. The ephod remained 
the pronerty of the priest down to the latest time, 
as did tlie Urim and Tlminmim, which wo know to 
have been the sacred lot 

The technical name for the instruction given by 
the priest is tOrdh. From tho earliest to the latest 
period of Israel’s history, it is assumed that tOiCth 
Delongs to the priest. The severe arraignmei^ of 
the priests by the older projihets specifies tneir 


1 The writer of Nu 18® and is aware of the original 
meaning of the word Ifwt, and plavi upon it (see A. Kueifun, 
Natwnal Rehgwnt and Universal Religions [HL], London, 
1S.S2, p 8Sf ) 

a 8 I Curtiss, Primitive Sem Rel To-day, New York and 
London, 1902, p. 144 f. 

s 1 8 1418 ; see RVm. * 1 S 22*' 288 et al. 


neglect of the teaching function as their most 
serious crime.* The prints of other nations were 
supposed to have the same duty as those in Israel. 
Wlien the Philistines Avere at a loss how to treat 
the Ark, they consulted their priests, avIio told 
them the proper method.® Jeremiali speaks of the 

{ tiiests as those who handle tdrdh, and, when 
laggai wants to know about a matter of ritual 
cleanliness, he seeks tdrdh from the priest.® Even 
the Priestlv documents, which lay stress on the 
sacrificial duties of the pnest, speak of inipaitiiig 
tdrdh as one of his offices. The activity of the 
piiest at the examination of the leper and at the 
ordeal of jealousy* is therefore in line with his 
earliest duties. From giving responses in answer 
to such legal questions as wore brought before 
him, the priest easily assumed the office of judge. 
Both Deuteronomy and Ezekiel indicate that the 

S nests act as judges, and the eailiest picture 
rawn of Moses shows that he was as much priest 
as prophet in making known the decisions of 
Jahweh.® 

A. Priestly and prophetical ideals.-— The Levi tea 
early traced their origin to a common ancestor. 
Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 
name ‘ Levi ’ before the nse of the pne.stliood is a 
q^uestion on which scholars are not agreed, {a) In 
tne Testament of Jacob* we find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
IS coupled with Simeon in a denunciation Avhich 
ends Avith the threat to scatter them in Israel. 
Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 
in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
scattered in a similar Avay. But this is not a 
necessary inference The author of tho poem, 
living m the time of Solomon, may have inferred 
the threat from the scattered condition of the gild 
— a fact which must attract attention from its 
singularity. 

( 0 ) The next mention of Levi shows a consider- 
able advance in the esteem in which the tribe Avas 
held. It is contained in the poem called the 
lilessinq of Moses. Heieweioaa. 

‘Thy Uiim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 
friendship 

Whom thou didst prove at Massah, 

For whom thou didst strive at the waters of Menbah , 

Who says of his father and his mother 1 have not seen 
them , 

He does not recognize his brothers and does not know li.s 
sons ; 

For they keep thy word 
And they guard thv covenant ; 

They leach Jacob thy judgmtnts 
And Israel thy tdrah , 

They bring fragrance into thy nostrils 

And whole burnt-offerings upon thine altar* (Dt lO) 

The change of tone betAveen this and the jireced- 
ing must be evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
to be isolated because its members have chosen to 
ignore father and mother, brotliors and sons, for 
the sake of Jalnveli. The priesthood is the leward 
of this disregard of the ties of kindied. And the 
great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
who was tried at Massah and Menbah We lecall 
that Moses avos an outcast for the sake of his de- 
votion to his mission, and that he Avas pnest as 
well as prophet. One thing more conies into view 
in this poem. This is that the Lovitea are now 
the ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
tho tdrdh, but also bum the sacrifices. It is not 
asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
this, and in fact it is very doubtful whether an ex- 
clusive right could have been established in the 
face of early example. The earliest legislation 
makes it the duty of every Israelite to erect a 
1 lloa 4' 1® ; of. Wellhauaen, Prolegomena, p 188 
® 1 S 6*. 3 Jer 28, Hag 2W. 

4Lvl3, 2Ch20a>, Nu6. 

8 Kuenen, p 90 ; alao Ex Igi® 83? n 8 On 49 ; see vv 8-7. 
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plaiu altar of earth or unhewn stone in eveiy 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer his sacrifices. The exclusive 
ri^ht could hardly have been established where 
this law was distinctly in mind. But it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fall more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Biasing of Moses was written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
shows that at that time the Levites were regarded 
as an organism, and that to them belonged pre- 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu- 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These preachers of righteous- 
ness believed that the cultus was useless necause 
Jahweh required something very different, viz. 
righteousness between man and man ; or else they 
believed it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con- 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
corruption, and the priests are active fomenters of 
what oy their calling they ought to oppose. The 
people perish for lack of knowledge, because the 

C sts, whose business it is to teach the will of 
, neglect their duty. This state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hear of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 
profane, violent, and addicted to lying.* Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah are the witnesses to these 
charges. 

The authoi of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. Ho was in sympathy with the 
prophetic ideas, but he saw that the coitus could i 
not he dispensed with. Vested interests were on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordmances. His TOok 
therefore represents a compromise between pro- 
phet and priests. We learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as ‘ Levite-pricsts.’* 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
‘Levite,’ he nowhere intimates that there was 
any difierence of function between a Levite and 
a Levite-priest. The Levites are called carriers 
of the Ark (the carrying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests) ; the Levite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body of a man found slain ; disputes axe to bo 
brought to the central sanctuary, there to be de- 
cided by the Levite-pnests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distinctively priestly function. In 
a passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levite^riests 
shall have the privilege of offering bumt-ofrerings 
and of performing sacrifice for ever; and in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.® 

The thing that comes prominently into view m 
reading this author is the jHiverty of the class as a 
a class. While we may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officials, the mass of the Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity or their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the widow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 
I Hos 41 w 09, Zeph 3*, Is 287, jer 28 ei» 8*0. 

* Dt 17» 18 248 ; cf. Joe 888 , Jer 83 l«. 

8 Of Dt 8188, where the Levites are called carriers of the Ark, 
with Jos 88, 1 8 018, 2 8 16*4; further, Dt 218, Jer 8317 82, and 
Dtl88 


Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for ‘ he 
has no portion or lot with thee.’ Tithes and free- 
will oflerings are to he shared with the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis- 
tributed among the needy, the Levite being ex- 
pressly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall he done away in 
favour of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
Temple. The pnvation that will thus be inflicted 
on the priests of these shrines is m the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
deprived I^evites shall be admitted to the service 
at Jerusalem on the same terms as the priests 
already in possession. This provision was never 
carried out, hut the enactment shows what now 
interests us — that the author know no difierence 
between priests of one sanctuary and those of 
another.* 

(d) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of pnestly and prophetic ideals, so 
the next step was taken by a man who united the 
two offices in his own person — Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet oy calling. He was fully 
possessed by the idea of the earlier prophets that 
tlie calamity which had overtaken Israel was the 
punishment for sin. But his prie.stly training 
made him look imon sin as a trespass upon ntuid 
requirements. Ritual and ethical transgressions 
were alike violations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future was to prevent the in- 
trusion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem was solved m the pro- 
gramme drawn up by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of which is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
worship. 

The distinctness with which this matter is for- 
mulated shows that Ezekiel was conscious of 
introducing something new. In fact, the kings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have the inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to the jinests. Ezekiel’s statement and ms 
correction of the abuse are comhmed in the 
following passage : 

* Enough of all your alMnunatlonn. house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircumcised of flesh and uncircum- 
cised of heart Into my sanctuar\ to pollute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, and broke my covenant by all 
your abominations 1 You did not keep guard over my sacred 
thinn, but set t/iem as guards over my sacred things in vour 
stead. Therefore thus says Jahweh: Mo foreigner uncircuiii- 
clsed in heart and uncircumcised in flesh shall enter my 
sanctuary But the Levites who departed from me when 

Israel wandered away after their idols— they shall bear their 
guilt, they shall be in my sanctuary, serving 111 the place of 
sentinels at the doors of the House and serving the House 
They shall slay the burnt-offerings and the sacrdlces and shall 
stand to serve them . . They shall not approach me to act us 

iny priests to approach the most sacred things . But the 
Levite priests, tlie sons of Zadok, who kept watch over my 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shall 
oome near to servo me, and they shall stand before me to pre- 
sent fat and blood, says the liOrd Jahweh They shall come Into 
my sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me ’ 
(Ezk 440 18). 

The innovations which are thus mekle part of 
the new law are two. (1) The entrance of any 
hut consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 
rohibited ; even the worshipping Israelite is de- 
arred, as wo learn elsewhere. (2) The conse- 
crated persons are divided into two classes. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. Below them stand the 
L®vites, who are to have the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves. With regard 
to th^romotion of the sons of Zadok, we majr saj 
that Ezekiel only Sanctioned a status quo. This 
family was in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The hook of Deuteronomy had 

I Dt I8M 12'* I8f 1427 » leil 14 2011 
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demanded that the Levites from the country 
sanctuaries be admitted on an equality with those 
alre^y in possession. But the most that tlie 
immigrants nad been able to secure was admission 
to the lower offices. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to tins arrangement and thus intro- 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

(e) What t^k place in Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Temple is not very 
well known to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly ; the chief priest at once assumed a promi- 
nent position in the community. This was inevit- 
able, oecause the unity of the Jews was no longer 
political but ecclesiastical. There are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some — whether 
rival claimants to the office or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zerubbabel, a scion of the house 
of David, was civil governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers would work harmoniously* 
for the introduction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabel in office. His re- 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no check 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of the chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiel’s 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(/) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the tv o documents which 
are dominated by the priestly ideal— the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Chronicles. They differ from Ezekiel in 
that he located his ideal commonwealth in the 
future, while they place theirs in the past. The 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical waters did not trouble them. 
They were not writing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to be doing so ; they were 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
bu^'iness was to carry on the worship of God. 

The contial object in the wilderness wandering 
18 theiefore the Taliernacle, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like the historic Temple aa a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the Temple, the dimen- 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
■was not inferior, for the imamnation of the author 
Avas able to furnish gold ana gems and the linest 
stufis even in the desert of Sinai. I'his dAvelling 
of Jahweh in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not suppose 
it had l>een actual in the past- What immediately 
concerns us is that the staff of attendants assigned 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

The Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assiraed to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the tAvo classes of priests and Levites. 
In the icpresentation made by the author the 
historic process is exactly reversed ; ».e., instead of 
the whole tube being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is hrst consecrated to the priest- 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. Tlie enormous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justification in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans- 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the thrbe 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grotesque. 

Ezekiel ordains that the Lbvites shall camp 
about the Temple ; so our author makes them 
camp around the Dwelling in the desert. The 
1 Zeo 8 and 4 ; cl. ftiw.. 


importance of having consecrated persons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the danger 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of the 
LeA'ites. They are purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, washing of clothes, 
and a purificatory sacrifice. Thus prepared, they 
are ‘ waved ’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta- 
tion of a saennee. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate that the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service. 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. Hoav Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
was connected with the calf-worship of Bethel. 
Between Ezekiel and the time of the Priestly 
wnriter some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jerusalem. The 
fact stands out q^mte clearly that in the Priest 
Code Aaron and his sons are fully established in 
the priesthood. The Avhole responsibility for the 
service is theirs ; they bring the blood of the 
sacrifice to the altar, Durn the fat, offer the un- 
bloody gifts. It is their duty to light the lamp in 
the sanctuary, to eat the ‘ bread of the presence,’ 
and to burn incense Avithin the DAvelhng. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily offerings is laid doAvn.* For them also the 
author includes in bis book the so-called Holiness 
Code * — a body of regulations drawn up lu the Exile 
for the government of the priests m their daily 
life. 

It will be seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sociihcial. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the aviII of God still 
remains in such cases, e.g., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appeals as examiner and 
judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
IB to be done for the ritual restoiation of the 
afflicted person to the community. The difference 
between the present system and the earlier ad- 
ministration of the oracle is that now everything is 
laid dow’n m a book by which the official must be 
guided. The result of thus foinmlating tlie cultus 
IS to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to emphasize it as an opus operatum by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and Hia people 
is kept intact. 

The prominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exihc community has already been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document his position is made sure by 
divine appointment. In him, in fact, the culmina- 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who represents the people before God, and Avhose 
ministration secures them the divine grace. He it 
IS who once a year goes alone into the Most If^ly 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling a4 
the people. No part of the OT is more familij^var* 
Christian and Jewish students than the 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity inm- 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the sacerdotal head of the comnuini^ is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest- 
ments are regal, and they are meant to he so. He 
wears a tiara which cannot be distinguished from 
a kingW crown, a robe of royal pur^e, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Moses, indeed, 
may he said to he his superior, in the sense in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses Avas the necessary inaugurator of 
the neAv state of things — a special organ of divine 
grace, Avho is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
in his relation to the high-priest is represented by 

> Lv 1 and 2 , Nu 28 and 29 

2 Lv 17-26, biued no doubt on earlier tradition. 
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Joshua in his relation to Eleazar, and it la plainly 
one of inferiority.^ 

The book of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Priest Code in recognizing the difference 
between priests and Levites. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Levite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his work we find 
teerhaps under the influence of tradition) the post- 
Exilio community divided into Israel, pnests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In another place the door-keepers and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.^ The Netliinim (q.v.) we know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to whom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants were one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation had not been able to overcome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes oi lower clergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a purpose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti- 
macy. This he does by dating the or^nization of 
the Levites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of David.* His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them tlie function of teaching the Law. He 
pictures them also as having in charge the sacred 
vessels of the Temple as well as preparing the shew- 
bread and the sacred ointment.* 

The Levites never assumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. The inferioi ollicos fell into the hands of 
the priests, while the high-pnestly family formed 
an aristocracy which arrogated the nigher functions 
to itself. In Maccaba*an times and later we hear 
of higher and lower orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites The reason for 
this IS not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
uas never sufficient to support the large body of 
attendants provided by the Law ; and what came 
to it was seized by the highei orders of the clergy. 
The economic situation is revealed by the list in 
the f)ook of Ezra, which gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonwealth as 

E nests. It was imiiossible for a poor people, who 
ad to pay taxes to the Persian power, to support 
bO large a body of Temple-servants. 

5. Revenues. — In conclusion a word must be 
given to the matter of prie.stly income and 
support. In the earliest times there was no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
saciifice was given to him by the ofierer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so fai os to 
legislate on this as on some other subjects. It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maw of the sacrifice * In this book we also have 
mention of the lirstfruits and the tithe. These 
were not given to the priest directly, but were 
brought to the sanctuary, where they were con- 
sumed in a j’oyful feast by the one who brought 
them — the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every thud year, however, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among which the Levites were countea, as we 
have seen.® 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth paitof the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites foi 
their support. The fiistfruits are also disposed 
of in the same way, the sin-offerings and tiespass- 
offerings become trie property of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a shekel is laid upon each male 
iNu27l8ff.-cf J 08 211. 
a Neh 11» 10» , cf 1 (Jh m w. 8 1 Ch 23a7. 

4 Neh 84 < , 1 Ch 028 f The Levites even appear in this history 
as Judges (1 Oh 26» 284, 2 Ch 198 . 11 841 s, Neh lll«) 
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Israelite for the suppoit of the sanctuary ^ In 
fact the provision, if earned out, would have 
given adequate support to the whole sacerdotal 
caste. But the difficulty in collecting so heavy a 
tax must be evident. The theory of the Law gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the high-pnest would re- 
ceive the tenth of what came to the priests, but 
this is nowhere enjoined. 

A purely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities with pasturage, though without farms, to 
the Levites, a certain number of them going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the country are thus given to the Levites by 
the Priestly writer. The earlier historical writers 
know nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of Levi is that 
he received no territory at the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 
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Worship of the OT, Kn« tr , Edinburgh, 1863 , K F Ketl, 
Uandbuehder hxbl Arcnaoloqte^, Frankfort, 1876, pp lCtt-196 , 
and A. K8hler, Geseh. des A T, Erlangen, 1876-86, 1 875-886 
The critical view is indicated b> J K W Vatke, Die 
Religion des AT, Berlin, 1835, and is more fully developed by 
A Kuenen, The Religion of Israel, Eng tr , London, 1873-76, 
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Proleg zur Geseh Israels^, Berlin, 1905, Eng tr , Prolegomena 
to the nut. of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pji 121-164. More 
elaborate, but not more convincing, is W. W. Baudissin, 
Die Geseh des alttest Pnesterthuins, Leipzig, 1889 A van 
Hoonacker attempts to establish an unhistorical view m a 
work of groat learning entitled Le Sacerdoce Uvitique dans la 
lot et dans Vhist des lUhreux, Louvain, 1899 Mention ma\ he 
mad'' also of S Maybaum, Du Entwioklung des altur 
PnesUrtums, Breslau, 1880 ; and the llebrew Arehceologus of 
W G H Nowack (2 vols , Freiburg, 1804), and I Benzinger 
^do 1907). Special points are treats by J Braun, Vestitus 
Saeerdoturn Hebrceorum, Amsterdam, 1680 , J Selden, De 
Successione in Pontifieatum Elrceorum, London, 1636 , S I 
Curtiss, The Levitical Pnests, New York and lyondoti, 1877 (a 
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Wissensehaft, tr K Budde, Freiburg, 1894 The Jerusalem 
priesthood in the time of Christ is described by A Edersheim, 
The Temple its Ministry and Services as they were at the 
2’itn« of Jesus Christ, Ixmdon, 1874, pp 38-78 , and by E. 
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Henry Preserved Smith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu).— i. Ri^- 
veda. — As a collection of sacred poetry covering in 
all probability the period from 1200 to 1000 B.C., 
the Bufveda cannot be expected to atloid any com- 
plete picture of the actual position occupied by the 
priebts in the ago in which the hymns composing it 
came into being. It represents only the priestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the most 
part m the country later known as Madhyade'^a, 
and there is no probability that it completely 
mirrors that activity on all its sides. But the 
infoimation which it does atlord is consistent and, 
so far os it goes, gives a clear jneture of the sacer- 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to which 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
01 securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the liigveda to suggest that it was 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of couise it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all pnests. Later tradition* 
indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
iX. xcviii.) was Devapi Ar§tii#ena, a prince of the 
Kuril family, but the hymn itself makes no such 
statement, and Devfipi appears in it in a purely 
tiriestly capacity. .The traoition of the Bi Cthmaniis 
treats occasionally as of royal origin great pnests 
of the Rigveda, such as Visvftrmtra and the more 
1 Nu 1821-84. ® Yiaka, Nirukta, U. 10. 
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mythic Pfthi Vainya, and, still later, tradition 
ascribes several hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support in the 
actual text of the SamhitA. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the activity of 
the priests under the generic title of brahman, and 
to several diiferent kinds of priests, and the heredi- 
tary character of the priesthood is attested by the 
woid brahmann, 'descendant of a brahnuxnJ 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in the Samhtta 
itself that, as in the immediately following penod, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity in sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the d&nasiutxs appended to several 
hymns ; the amounts of the gifts recorded are too 
great to be accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their services the highest value. Side by side with 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and with 
broad hints to others to follow’ their example in the 
form of encomia on generosity, there are many 
proofs of the extremely good opinion of themselves 
entertained by the bremmans, though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of gods on earth which 
they claimed shortly afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation; if priests like Vasi^tha and ViAvfi- 
mitra appear as assisting their pfmces in battle, 
doubtless it was by their priestly power, not by 
their prowess in arms. But the priestly sphere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares (ix. cxii.) that his father is a physician — 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would be of the highest import- 
ance. Naturally enough, the Eigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells winch touch on the medical art, one against 
tiie disease Yakima (x. clxui.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(X Ivui., lx. 7 ff ). These hymns, with a few others, 
contammg spells to procure offspring, to destroy 
enemies, and to oust a rival wife from a husband’s 
afiections, constitute, in oonjonction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practically the only 
sign in the liigveaa that the activities of the 
priests extendeti to the ordinary allairs of human 
life, the domestic ritual which is of so great im- 
}K>rtance in modem India. It is probable that, as 
in the next period, the activity of the priests was 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special impoitance; the wedding hymn 
(X. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is not primitive in chaiacter, and 
the funeral hymns exhibit a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to the Btgveda 
the full sacrificial liturgy of the following period, 
but the hymns abundantly prove that there silready 
existed much complication of ritual and subdivision 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the liiqveda is clearly the ^ema-sacrifice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required In one pas- 
sage (II 1 . 2) to the god Agni are assigned the offices 
of hotf, potf, ne^ir> (tgnidh, prai&stf, adhvaryu, 
and brahman, as well as that of the lord of the 
house for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
We hear also of an upavaktT, who is doubtless to 
be identified with the praMstT, as his business is 
to give directions to the hotr,\ol an udagrabha, and 
a gravagrdbha, and of two iamxtfs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, who in the late^ 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of killing probably having tended to lower 
them in rank compared w’lth the ordmary priests, 


while the two former, whose functions, to judge 
from their names, must have been the drawing of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear as special 
pnests from the later ritual. There are also men- 
tioned ^man-singers in general and the prastotf 
and xidgatf in particular. These various pnests 
fall clearly into three divisions, according as their 
mam business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the ottering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of songs. It is 
probable enough that the original ritum was of 
simpler character, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttenng of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest ; this conclusion, based on a prion grounds, 
IB strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hotp, a term which 
denotes the ‘ offerer ’ of the oblation, but the evi- 
dence of the Avesta agrees with that of the Eig- 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so that 
it is fair to conmude that the specialization of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Indians. At any rate in the Eigveda 
the kotr is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the gods who are to partake of the ofier- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the SarnhitS. Closely associated with 
the hotr was the praidstf, at whose instigation the 
hotf recited his litanies ; doubtless it is he who is 
meant when in the dpri litanies of the animal sacri- 
fice the two ?iotrs are referred to. The brahman 
of the Eigveda is probably the name of the priest 
later called br&hnuxndchchhamsin, an assistant of 
the hotr- Of the second group of priests the 
adhvaryu is in the later ritual, and probably 
enough in the Eigveda, already the chief of the 
officiants at the actual sacrifice ; the potf, or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan Asnatere, the 
agnidh by the dtarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the samred fire, while the 
ne^(t"> or leader, may already have had the function 
from which ho, later at least, derives his import- 
ance as the leader up of the wife of the saenheer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the #oma-8ncnfice. The stiTnan-singers had even 
in the Eigveda a double duty . on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses to Soma Pavaraaria 
which are collected in the ninth book of the Sam- 
hxtd, and, on the other, they had to sing songs 
addiessed to the deities to which the hotr recited 
the hymns. The singing of sdmans was doubtless, 
in the form in which it occurs in the Eigveda, a 
much elaborated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of pnests given in 
II. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those pnests who were engaged in 
tho performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrificer as occasion required, 
the Eigveda mentions the purohita, the domestic 
priest of the king or of some wealthy noble. It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at the great sacri- 
fices he probably merely superintended the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotf. 
Agni 18 both the hotf par excellence and the yuro- 
hxta ; the two divme hotr* of the dpri litanies are 
also called (x. Ixx. 7) the two priests— the puro- 
hitas. Unlike the other priests, thepurohxta was 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
kinginnis more worldly functions. Visvftmitra, 
Vasi^tha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity in the wars of their kings, 
and the hymn X. xcviii, records the activity of 
Devftpi for bis master Santanu and its success. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the high claims of 
the brcikmaiis to pnonty in the State proceeded. 

Great as the position of the priest clearly was 
in the Yedic conunnnity, he does not claim as yet 
to be powerful enough to constrain the g^ods to 
his wiU ; it is probable enough that in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers ; we have indeed in the Higveda 
(X. cxxxvi. ) the mention of a mum, one of those 
divinely in^ired ascetics who figure in all the life 
of India. But on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the liigveda to the gods is that of devout 
worshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid oliering to win the favour of the god for the 
sacrificer, in whose service they are. 

3. Br&hmanas. — In the Brdhmatia literature, 
which covers the period up to the 0th cent. B.C., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a separ- 
ate class, contrasted with the K^atriya, or warrior 
class, the Vai^ya, representing the main body of 
the people whetlier engaged in agriculture or trade, 
and the servile Sfldras. The priesthood was nor- 
mally hereditary, but the class system at this 

e nod and mucn later still allowed mariiages 
tween priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were Kava§a 
AilCl^a and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
lie regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on oescent from 
a r?* and on purity of origin, and certain cere- 
monies could be performed only by priests who ful- 
filled the prescrioed condition of birth in a family 
which for a number of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions {e.g., 
Kd{haka Samhttd, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent but learning, and we actually hear in 
the ChMndogya Upam^ad (IV. iv. 4) of Satya- 
kftma Jfibala, wlio was allowed to be taken as pupil, 
though his parentage was uncertain, his mother 
being a slave-prl who had been connected with 
several men. Inis evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not absolutely closed by the rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice of priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats Vi6- 
vauiitra as a kmg of the Jahnus (Fanchavwiia 
Brahmana, XXI. xii. 2; Aitareya Brdhtnana, 
VTI. xviii. 2) IS supported by the occurrence in the 
Brdhmanas of the terras devardian and rdjan- 
garst, referi mg to a seer of royal origin ; all the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend- 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig- 
nincance as evidence that the view of the pnestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the period of the Bigveda, the sacrifice is 
earned out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-sacrifice, which is formally an 
offering of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the piosperity of all classes of the people 
To this rule the only exception is in the case of 
a sattra, or sacrificial session, wdiich might last 
from twelve days to any number of years, and of 
which the most important foim is the gavdmayana, 
lasting a whole yeai- ; in that offering all the par- 
ticipants must be consecrated and thus made for 
the time being pi iests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the sacrificer. The 
mttra is known as early as the liigveda, and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice w'as a clan sacrifice, but 
of that we have no proof. As in the Bigveda, the 
sacrifice is conductm by priestly families, but the 
separate traditions of tnese families, though they 
are often recorded, are of relative insignificance 
in comparison with the general uniformity of the 
sacrifice throughout the texts, which indicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
ab^nce of any close connexion between the State 
and the cult, such as is so marked in the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

Tlie number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Bigveda, and more speciho information as to 
those required for each type of ofienng is given. 
The adhvaryu alone is required for the agntliotm, 
the daily oliering to Agni ; for the agngadheva 
and the new and full moon offerings the dgnlah, 
the hotf, and the brahman are required besides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly offerings also 
the pratiprasthdtr, and for the animal ofienng, in 
addition to the iamitf, who does not rank as a 
priest in the full sense, the maitrdvaruna. In the 
soTna-sacntice the number rises to sixteen, classified 
in the ntual texts as hotf, maitrdvaruna, achhd- 
vdka, and grdvaetut ; adhvaryu, piatiprasthdtr, 
ne^tr* and unnet f ; udgatf, prastotr, pratxhaitr, 
and subrahmanya , brahman, bruhmandchchham- 
sin, potr, and agnidhra. To this list the Kausl- 
tukm school added a seventeenth — the sadasya, 
who was charged with the duty of general sur- 
veillance of the sacrifice The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, corresjiond to their 
actual employment in the ritual, in which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the nestf 
are really assistants of the hotf, and not of the 
brahman and the adhvaryu. Of the priests the 
maitrdvaruna is identical with the pra&dstf or 
upavaktf of the Bigveda, and bears his name 
because of his reciting litanies to the gods Mitia 
and Varuna : the a^hdvdka is clearly a later 
addition, the Brdhmaitas themselves {Aitareya, 
vi. 14; Kau^taki, xxviii. 4-6) emphasizing liis 
exceptional character. The functions of the 
unnetf and subrahmanya are unimportant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge o? the 
whole rite and by his silent presence to make good 
any errors v hich may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actually declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as wl the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply the 
priestly functions evidenced in his appointment is 
cuiiously indicated by the addition by the Kauiji- 
takins of the sadasya, who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work alreaily performed by 
the brahman. The existence of the brahman in 
this capacity has been seen ^ even in the Bigveda, 
but the evidence for this view is extremely doubt- 
ful, unless perhaps in one of the latest hymns 
(X cxli. 3). On the contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports the view that the brahman as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in the history of the ritual by the 
Vasi^tha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family could perform the duties of the office, 
doubtless because such a priest alone would be 
in possession of the special knowledge which con- 
stituted the characteristic of the post. 

At the same time, the purohita steadily in- 
creased m importance ; even the Brdhmaxias are 
sufficient to show that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant advisor of the king ; in some 
cases at least the same purohita acted for two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional consequence and influence. 
The relation l^tweeu king and purohita is most 
effectively described in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(viii. 27), where the formulm of appointment are 
^given; they are based literally on those of the 
'marriage ceremonial; the purohita thus becomes 
for practical afiairs the alter ego of the king, and 

1 See E Piechel end K. F Geldiier, Vedische Studien, Stutt- 
gart, ISSS-lSOl, ii. 144 1 
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the duty of the purohUa is made out to be the 
defeat of the king’s enemies and the securing of 
the {iiospenty of the realm. The importance of 
the aid of the purohita in war is indicated by the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuras repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Bihaspati, who is par 
excellence the purohita of the gods. The Atluirva- 
veda (iii, 19) mows us the purohita engaged in a 
spell for success in battle. When a kin^, as often, 

IS sent into exile by his people, it is his purohita 
u ho is expected to extricate him from nis mis- 
fortune. In one respect, however, there is a 
change in the position of the purohita from that 
occupied by him in the earlier period . when in a 
sacrifice he takes the part of any special priest, it 
18 not, as formerly, that of the Aof out that of the 
brahman, as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts {Taittirlya Sarhhitd, III. v. 2. 1 ; 
Aitareya Br&hmana, vu. 26) — a fact which stands 
in accord with the clear indications that the hotr 
has ceased to be the chief priest in tlio ritual. 

The Br&hmanaji claim for the brahmans high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts 
which should be made to him at the several rites 
or poi tions of rites, one specially excellent sacnhce 
being that in which a man bestows all his wealth 
upon the sacrihcial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained by the 
rule that no priest could accept gifts which another 
priest had rejected. The sacrificial offerings also 
fell to be consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them ; even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot paitake of the soma, 
but only of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The priest also claims to lie superior to the royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to the 

S >eopIe, the proclaiiner adds that the king of the 
Tarimans is Soma. The king may not censure a 
btahman j when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the propel ty of a brahman. The crime of slaying 
a brahman is the only real foim of murder, ana 
it can be expiated only by the expensive horse- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins; for a blow, 1000. In a civil case the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a non-brahman. But there is evidence in 
the Pailchavimia Bidhmana (XIV. vi, 8) that a 
treacherous purohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears u'om the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana (vii. 29) that, as regards his place of abode, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
bettlemeiits at plea-sure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
w'ere expected to show such oualities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to auty, and knowledge 
of the ritual Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacnhce with wdiich they were busied has under- 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
Rxgveda, and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not mciely that of giving in expecta- 
tion of a return ; the priests assume that the 
return is compelled by the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the universe through the 
mechanism of the sacnhce, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to tlie sacrificer for whom they act whafi> 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are pow'erful by the sacrifice *to heal dissent ' 
between the people and their princes; they are 
eoually powerful to produce such dissent — a fact 
which explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
piiests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the performance of the piling 
of the sacred file, and from this speculative side of 
their efforts comes into being the priest of the 
schools which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3 . Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism. — From 
the time of the earliest Upaniqaas, dating about 
600 B.C., a new function of the priest conies clearly 
into view, which diflerentiates him more and moie 
from the sacrificial priest. The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest, 
which centres in the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upaniqads is not in any sharp 
manner diflerentiatod from the philosophy whicii 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, but it is cariied far 
beyond its first beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upani^ads in particular hold aloof from 
the study of the Veda and the sacrifices ; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know- 
ledge ; thus in the Chhdndogya Upani^ad (vii. 1) 
Narada confesses that all his Vedic learning has 
not taught him the true natuie of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) Svetaketu, despite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed period, is merely 
conceited and not well instructea. The Brhaddr- 
anyaka Upam^ad contains (I. iv. 10, III. ix. 6, 21) 
several distinctly hostile references to the sacrifice, 
and the same spirit may be tiaced more faintly in 
the Chhdndogya Upanxsad (i. 10 f.). At the same 
time, these Upanx^ads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holineas, which undoubtedly 
existed at this time and was much in favour — 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veda study, and 
for penance they substitute knowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated upon study on the one hand 
and the teaching of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that knowledge can ho gained 
from others than brahmans ; if the stones which 
ascribe the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, Pravahana Jaivali, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
and Ajatniatru cannot be pressed into proof of the 
derivation of the doctnnes of the Upnnisads from 
the Ksatriya class, as has been maintoined, still 
they do show that intellectual activity was en- 
couraged by free discussion, and the mention of 
women m the Upani^ads as taking part in such 
discussions reveals a new feature in religious life ; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no woman priest, 
and the functions pei nutted to the wife of the 
sacnlicer are even moie limited than his own. 
The later Upani^ads, however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of the study of the 
Veda, the sacrifice, and asceticism with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know- 
ledge, they treat them as a useful or necessary 
propaedeutic. The same view is in elFect already 
enunciated in the Bfhaddranyaka Upaniqad (IV. 
IV, 22), where we find the germ of the theory of 
the four diramas, or stages of life, which an Aiyan 
or at least a brahman should follow : the first is 
study of the Veda, the duty of the brahmachdnn ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
gfhastha, or householder ; and the third is asceti- 
cism, the lot of the vdnaprastha, which later in- 
genuity unjustifiably divides into two states — that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, bhiksu or parivrdjaka. The 
' Chhdndogya (II. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther ; it ranks as three branches of duty sacri- 
fice with Vedic study and the giving of alms, 
asceticism, and studentship with a teacher, and 
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then sets over against them the abiding in brahman, 
which is later developed into the fourth dSrama. 
The Kena (33) and the Katha Upani^ads ll. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of tne value 
of study and asceticism, and the Kena also men- 
tions sacridce expressly as a condition of true 
knowledge. The significance of these requirements 
is clear; in face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon the use of 
sacrifice, which indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brahmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the different 
sides of human activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the dtnian were such as logically to 
deny all value whatever to Vedic study, asceticism, 
and sacrifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teacher, especially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as could indeed be im- 
parted in some cases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Aranyaka, * Forest Book,’ for 
portions of the philosophic literature. The teacher 
IS bound to impart all hia knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in leturn the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the allaiis 
of daily life to the teacher— to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of payment for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
up under which at the termination of his student- 
ship, u liicli might extend over any period, twelve 
years being a common time, the pupil took leave of 
liis teacher by presenting him with a gift propor- 
tioned to the pupil’s means. Not only Br&hmans 
might go as pupils; the Sutras formally contem- 
plate members of the K^atriya and the VaiAya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
comparatively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the BrAliman, not one of the other two classes 
The teacher was expected to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation by which his spiiitual 
training commenced — an event which is the refined 
for»n of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the guru} 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt- 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the views of a distinguished 
teacher gradually spread and attained considerable 
vogue, as we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aiuni or Yajnavalkya. In two 
famous cases, however, the influence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the nioi e closely akin to Bi&hmanism 
IS undoubtedly Jainism, which represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to reach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist- 
ence, by means of rising superior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, and by laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula- 
tions which applied in the Brahmanic system, and 
which enjoins abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of all 
reality. The doctrine of ahimsd was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can be 
traced in the Brahmanic literature ; in Jainism it 
degenerates into an objection to the destruction 
of even the most infinitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions 
1 See K. GUser, ZDMG IxvI. [1912] 1-87. i 


to be taken against harm to such life or even to 
the air itself. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Mahavira to a pro- 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of the great vows of the 
priesthood. The Digambara sect of the Jains go 
farthei, and carry out the principles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, whicli seems to have 
been adopted by Mahavira, of weanng no clothes. 

It was inevitable that the success of Mahavira 
and the spread of his doctrines among a far wider 
class than the followers of any particular Biahiiian 
teacher should lead to the formation of a com- 
munity with some distinctly original features. 
Such a community followed the lines of the pre- 
existing system of pupilship ; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the older acts as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jam monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wandeiei like the Brah- 
man ascetic, forbidden to possess any property, 
and compelled to beg his food, to live on what he 
thus obtains, to wear at most the rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in any one 

f dace save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
or fixed dwellings during the three or four months 
of the rainy season gave Uie impulse to the develop- 
ment of the Quasi-monastic life, more or less per- 
manent dwelling-places, though of tho simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kindness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup- 
ported by begging, but in the course of its develop- 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
become of less importance than the devotion of 
effort to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, from an early date, 
perhaps as early as the 2nd cent. B C , a definitely 
Hindu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol-worship, accepted by both the^vetanibara and 
the Digambara sects, but rejected by the reforming 
sect of the SthftnakavSsi from the 15tli cent, on- 
wards. The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a temple 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirthankaia, 
accompanied by the singing of hymns in his 
lionour. There has also arisen a temple priest- 
hood, who in the case of the Digambaras must 
be Jams, and who perform to the idol the ordinary 
Hindu rites of washing, dressing, and adorning it, 
the waving of lights before it, the burning of in- 
cense, and the giving of offerings of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and rice. The Jain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus presented, difleiing in this from 
the Brfthman priest and the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the Svetfimbaras men who are not 
Jams, even Brfthmans, may be emj)loyed. 

Besides the monks the Jams recognize an order 
of nuns, subject to tlie same general rules of life a« 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import- 
ance for the persistence of the faith, oiders of lay 
male and female adherents, irdvakn’i and irdvilds 
This recognition gives the laity definite duties 
and obligations, based upon but moihfied from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity aie those of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the sSdnu, and of con 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles which they are allowed to 
l>ave, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the lir.st 
, these adherents have been largely of the mercan- 
I’tile class— a result contributed to by the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com- 
munity (cf. art. Monasticism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably oorrectly, ascribes Mahftvira 
to a K^triya family, and the Buddha was un- 
doubtedly not of Brahman birth. Moreover, in 
the eastern country in which he preached there is 
evidence ' that the Brahmanical system was much less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practice of K^atnyasand Variyas becoming ascetics 
was far more wmely spread. But the Buddha in 
his precepts of life for lus followers dillered essen- 
tially fiom MahfivTra in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as therehmous suicide 
encouraged by Jainism ; greater freedom was ac- 
corded to the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order of monks. The admission of women as a 
special order of nuns was only grudmngly conceded, 
and sulnected to such restrictions that the spiritual 
effect of the community of nuns on the faith can- 
not be discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there enteied into the duty of the pious 
monk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of special importance in his life — that 
where he was nom, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to set 
going the wheel of the law, and that in which he 
entered nirvana. The actual reverence of the 
relics of the departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the lay adherents, but it passed naturally 
enough into that idol-worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddha to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahiy&na school displaced the historical 
Buddha as the centre of Buddhism by mythological 
figures essentially divine. 

In one important point both Buddhism and Jain- 
ism agreed — the introduction of the formal confes- 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings and the CTeat 
yearly meeting of the monks were the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, but great stress was 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
guru in order to avoid by repression the accumula- 
tion of karma. For such systematic confession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confession 
for certain ritual pui poses was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclesiastical organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more than Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatevei his religious 
belief, is credited with the attainment of magical 
powers of every kind, and this is true of both the 
Jam and the Buddhist — indeed in even a higher 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rule.s 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such powers as they do not enjoy. 
This IS the better side of the magical powers 
winch ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of which so much is made in the Brahmanical 
literature. 

A, Early Hinduism.— The two great epics of 
Inaia, the Makdhharata and the Rdjn&yana, taken 
in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jam scriptuies, present us with 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the Brdhinanas. The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the Brdhmanns; 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as, 
old as that religion, but appealing to different 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 

1 See Pick, Die aocuUe Olxedming iin nordoethehen Indten, 
p 117 ff. 


popular faith than that which was concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arising 
out of it. Hence the priest of the sacrificial ritual 
is of less prominence, while the purokita comes 
forward. The priests of the epic may be divided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
simple surroundings in the performance of their 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kings, 
who of course were often also the spiritual teachers 
of their youth. The office was one which tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact that a priest might be at once 
the guru of the king and his puronita naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
office. The boast of the BrdhmavoA that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated with in- 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend- 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create new 
gods. The power of the king is really derived 
from the priests, and they liave the power to 
destroy a king who proves unwilling to meet their 
demands for gifts which have now grown beyond 
all measure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues derived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the Rtgvetm 
and still seems to have lingered on in the age of 
the Brdhmanas, disappear in the epic, passing 
through the forms of the council of warriors and 
of priests, and finally becoming in effect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, who gradually 
was able to persuade the king that his advice was 
worth much more than that of the people or even 
of the warriors. Naturally enough, tliis view of 
the comparative value of the two elements 
for the purposes of State affairs was not ac- 
cepted always by the warriors ; the legends of 
disobedient Icings like Viftv&mitra and Nahu^a 
show, indeed, the terrible fate of those who were 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-sufficiency of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment made by the priests are of the most 
wholesale character ; even for the gravest crimes 
they insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on a priest, though, as in the 
Brdhmanas, kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to pnni^ treache^ by death. In leturn 
for this privileged position, the pnests were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them- 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in his administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of hia sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrifice, as especially an imperial saon lice, 
revealed the value of the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, however, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation in fighting by 
the priest ; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest succeas in 
each, spuitual and warlike functions, while his 
son, who was a warrior of no small fame, was 
taunted with impropriety in liearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it was not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
purohxta commsmded so fully the obedience of the 
King ; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth- 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given prominence in the tales of kings and their 
purohitas narrated in the Jdtakas. Further, his 
position at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
Kind, as is evidenced by the semi-mythical account 
of Chftnakya’s relations to bis sovereign. 

It is probably to this period that we must attrib- 
ute the beginning of the division of the Brfthman 
class into different sub-classes divided by occupa- 
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tion, though probably as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The Buddhist texts show us lir&h- 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoial 
occupations and in trade, and the Dharma-sHtrcu 
{Apaatamba, I. vii. 20. 12; Gautama, vii. 1 fF.) 
confirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Brahmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern country, such as Magadha, 
Brahmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never ajiproved by the stricter scliools : 
in the Jdtakas (iv. 361 fF.) we find suggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulfil other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Brahmans who 
occupied themselves in these unpnestly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
offices, whether sacrificial or intellectual ; and wo 
may therefore see in this adoption by priests of 
other than their appropriate functions the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of the class 
into castes determined in the mam by hereditary 
occupation. 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
as depicted in the epic is what might be natuially 
expected as the outcome of the theorizing of the 
Brdhmana period. The priests then degraded the 
gods from all real importance except in tlieir con- 
nexion with the sacrifice, and the priests of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
even Indra and Vanina have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Visnu, and in 
the second place, as the result of later working 
over, Siva ; both these gods are of essentially 
popular origin, but in the epic that popular worship 
nas been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
which IS most congenial to the temperament of the 
Brfthman Even the devotion of the woishipper 
to the divinity, which was clearly prevalent in 
some sects, as leproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements 

5 . Mediaeval and modern India. — The priest of 
the middle age of India as revealed in the Puranaa 
an I in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same featuies as the priest of 
modern times. The chief distinction between this 
period and the epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Umduization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 
priestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in effect constitute 
castes within the main class, between which there 
is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commensality. 
The tendency of the Brfthraans to adopt very 
diverse modes of life, of which there aie only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, conibined with geographic ditieiences, 
tins fact has contributed to the gi-owth in the 
number of the castes. Further support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over bodily into 
the Hindu pantheon, doubtless, at least in some 
cases, together with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the Ki^triyas. Hence 
arose innumerable subdivisions among the ten 
great divisions into which the Biahraans are 
popularly divided — the Sarasvatas, KanyAkubjas, 
Gauras, Utkalas, and Maitliilas north of the 
Vindhya range ; and the Mahftra^tras, Andhras 
or Tailangas, Dr&vidas, Karnatas, and Gurjaras 
south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functions at all, and have devoted 
themselves to occupations of the most diverse' 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture, and even trade. 
Even within the sphere of reli^on the differences 


between the difleieut classes of Biahmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands tlie village- 

r inest, who is, however, of great importance in the 
ife of the village, as his presence is requibito for 
the due performance of the religious ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu; at initiation, at marriage, at buth, and 
at death his presence is essential, even if other 
priests may be allowed to take part in the more 
important of these functions ; and m return for 
hm services he receives a lived allowance of gram, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
village-pwroAito is often also the astrologer, who 
prepares horoscopes, proilicts the days for sowing 
andieapmg, tells fortunes, and often as a magician 
averts disease and coiitrol.s evil spiiits. The im- 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
.astrologer Other Bi&hmans, again, are engaged 
ill the performance of the temple uoiship, though 
many of the functions of that orship are perfoi med 
by men of lower caste. In its normal form the 
ritual of a gieat temple is mainly centred m the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple it is. The daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slumber, his dres.sing and undress- 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
feeding; the priests partake of the food, uhicli 
through its consecration by the eating of it by tlie 
go<i 18 holy, and which is therefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the people. Fuither, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
flowers and other offerings as well as food aie 
presented. During those performances Brahmans 
often recite texts taken from the holy books of 
the rehmon of the god in question, mainly, in the 
case of Kr§na, tlie Bfidgavata P^nrdna, m the case 
of Siva, the Ltnga Purdna, Siva’s most potent 
representation being in the form of a linga. The 
prie-sts, however, while they supenntend and control 
the peiformance of the temple iitual, do not elaini 
foi themselves the sole power to perform the acts 
of which it consists The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may be permitted to peiform most if 
not all of the acts of woiship. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
selves with the temple worship, a far lughei in- 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
membeisof one of the religious schools, the abund- 
ance of which IS attested throughout the peiiod 
These schools have naturally undergone numeious 
changes in the couise of time ; the devotees of the 
fuin, who appear to have flourished in the time of 
Sankara (9th cent. A.D.), have disappeared, and 
the Vaisnava sects have attaineil much greater 

{ •rominence since the revival of Vaisnavism by 
iamanuja in the 11th cent. A.n. In the Vaisnava 
schools the traditional respect for the teacher, 
which 18 seen in the claim of the Biahmans in the 
Vedic age to be gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in the sect of VallabhfleharyH, in 
which the gurus are even in life tieated as living 
enibodiinents of the god, and receive the formal 
marks of respect which are accorded to the images 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in the 
sects that carry the piocess of deification of the 
guru less far, the greatest importance is placed 
upon him, as he is the source from which alone 
the saving knowledge which will piocuro the 
heaven of bliss open to Vai^navas can be denved 
The Bikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Han, which alone can piocure 
Jinn salvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit obedience which raised the Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military power when its bent was 
definite^ turned under Govinda to warfare with 
tlie Muhammadans. Common again to all sects 
of Vai§navi8m is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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givinc or filing of the sacramental food by the 
temple priests to outsiders, and which is the most 
deiinite sign of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vai^nava teacheis, that caste divisions were 
not ultimately in accord with the principles of 
their faith. Both in the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect paid to the guru there has 
been seen the influence of Cliristian doctrines, but 
in the latter case at least the supposition is gratuit- 
ous, tlio respect being a natural Indian uevelop- 
ment.^ • 

The teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagtmistic to idol-worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ; even the Sikhs, 
who are in theory opposed to idolatry, make a 
fetish of the Granta, the saoied book of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shiine, paying to it 
the same rites as are ofiered to Hindu idols. There 
18 therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of piiest in a temple and 
spmtual teacher, and the two functions are some- 
times united Tins is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tantnc rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the rites which they 
appiove, and to wliich they give in their theoietic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
aie reckoned as gods by their followers, for their 
command of mantras^ or spells, makes them 
superior to the ^ds, on whom again the whole 
world depends. The possession of magic power by 
the priest is a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is earned to its farthest extent 
in Tantnsm, which m this aspect is closely allied 
to the Yoga philosoi)hy. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen m the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to produce ecstatic states, and many 
of IV horn are doubtless coiiuccted in origin with 
the ascetics of whom we hear in the Buddhist texts. 
The better side of aaoeticism shows itself in the 
peisistence of the practice by wliich, after the 
peifoniiance of the antics of life as a householder, 
in old age the Br&hman, be he priest oi politician, 
ends his days in tlie meditation of the sannydstn 
In one respect there is a clear distinction between 
modem and epic and, still more, Vodic India. The 
Vedic sacrifice is all but extinct at the present day, 
and ha.s clearly been moribund for centuries ; in 
its place have come the temple worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the Makarasankranti, the 
Vasantapafichami, the Holl, and the Dip&ll, are of 
essentially popular origin, and traces of them can 
be seen in tlie Vedic ritual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into flie scheme of sacrifices performed by 
and for the profit of the sacrificing priests and their 
employers only. Doubtless outside the Brah- 
manical circles they persisted in then simpler form, 
which can often be recognized m the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the religious methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods In place of the schools 
of the Brfihman ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jams, we find the wander- 
ing monk of the type of Sankara, Ramftnuja, and 
Madhva, who go heie and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Veadnta Sutra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monasteiy for study and literary 
composition ; these are obviously in spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philo.sophers 
of the Upanifads, but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 

1 See R. Oarbe, Indien und daa Chn$tentum, Tubingen, 1914, 
p. 276. 


Vedanta Sutra and of the Upam^nda, A very 
diflerent method of religious propaganda appeals 
in the Tamil south, at an undefined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet, 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hither and 
thither v\ ith a large retinue, singing his own com- 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents ; this is a type of priest 
conesponding to the conception of ohakti ami 
differing entirely from the type of theologian pro- 
duced by the Brahman schools, and of more popular 
origin. Ramananda, to whom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Ramanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the importance of caste, 
introduced the type, at once mtollectual and 
popular, of the wandering theologian who could 
dispute with the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own tongue to the 
people and to express m vernacular veise the 
tenets and principles which he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to the popular 
mind was made by Chaitanya at the beginning of 
the 16th cent, by introducing from the south its 
ecstatic religious dancing and singing. The oldei 
method of Kilmananda was, however, followed by 
Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538) and Tulsi Das (A.D. 1637- 
1622) ; both of these were manied men, as opposed 
to R&mananda, who was a monk — a fact which 
distinguishes the adherents of the bhakti cults 
from the Buddhists or Jams. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the in- 
fluence of Chiistiamty has produced considerable 
effects in the Hindu conception of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the effects on doctiine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and individuality hitherto not to be dis- 
cerned , there has even been created a society, the 
Bharata Dharma Maliainandala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, chaiaclenstic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no eflort has been 
made to cieate a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as would assimilate Hinduism to the'great Chinches 
of the West. On the other hand, Hie minor re- 
forming bodies have some conception of church 
organization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has oeen given to the 
priesthood to undertake the direction and supiiort 
of various forms of social service 

6. Animistic tribes. — The primitive tribes have 
from the lieginning of Indian history been con- 
tinually falling under the influence of the highei 
culture of the tribes among them, and then concep- 
tions of priesthood have been allected by the view s 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, hov - 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whose 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subiect of divine possession. In 
this view the priesthood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tiadition, but a spiritual exalta- 
tion ■which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the Kols, when a vacancy occurs in 
the office of village-pnest, the next holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination. A 
winnowing-fan with some nee is used, and the 
person who holds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be conferred. . A 
similar practice is observed among the Orfions. 
In N. India in addition to the professional exor- 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a guru, as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view is the practice of the senii-Hinduized 
Dravidian tnbes of the Vindhya range, who oRen 
worsliip Gansani or Raja Lakhan. The shrine of 
the god is in charge of the village-iaiya, who is 
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invariably selected from among some of the ruder 
forest tribes such as the Bhuiya. Much of the 
work of the haiga is sorcery pure and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the hest a^lapted, as being in closer touch 
with the spirits in nature. Similarly the Kururabas 
in the Nilgin Hills are employed by the Badagas, 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
axe carried by the dweller in tlie j|ungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the haiga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tube. 
When the baiga in villages of the lull-country 
south of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
host, he attains the necessary divine possession 
y beating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village* 
od, and which among the Gonds is considered to 
e in itself divine. The same principle of divine 
possession is exliibited in the worship of Bhiwftsu, 
the regular Gond deity, who is identified with 
Bhimasena, one of the Pilndavas ; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god inspues the priest, who, after leaping frantic- 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner throughout S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often with masks human or animal, dance 
in order to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can predict the 
future for those who make inquiiy. Moreovei, 
even the sacrifices in which the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of the famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which they 
pel formed was simple in the extreme , the elaborate 
temples and formal worship of the Hindu gods is 
unknown in aboriginal religions, where the temple 
IS often of the simplest possible formation, con- 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
nioie advanced cominuiiities at most a small hut 
forms the alxide of the piiest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the development of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods we 
1 .ive no clear proof, as the occasional appearance 
of what may be considered liigher benefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur- 
rounding tnbes which have fallen undei Hindu 
influences. Among the Kandhs there are priests 
who have no other occupation than their sacied 
functions ; others, again, can engage in other 
employments, but are forbidden in any event the 
profession of aims, just as in theory this profession 
was closed to the Brahman. The Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, but it is un- 
certain whether this conception is boi rowed from 
H induism or is merely one instance of the supei ioi ity 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con- 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vedic period itself, though the principle is not 
carried very far. In many cases, however, the 
penetiation of Hindu practice goes very far ; thus 
the out-caste tube of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 1890 created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type but 
served by non-Brahnian priests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
seen in the giowth of the Lingayat (g v.) sect of 
oaivas m S. India, whose priests, jangamas, are 
not Brahmans, but may belong to any other caste. 
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A. Behbikdale Keith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Iianiiin). — i. Pre- 
Zarathushtnan times. — That tlic lehgious beliefs? 
and practices of the Iianians before the lefonn of 
Zarathushtra necessitated and actually coimuanded 
the services of a priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, in the absence of diiect 
records, the pi oof of thi.s, as of so many otliei 
facts relating to the early life of tlie Iranians, 
rests upon indirect evidence. In the Avesta mc 
find that the generic term for * pi lost ’ is athi a van, 
clearly derived from dtar, ‘fire’ — a fact wliicli is 
significant alike of the early origin and of the 
principal function of the sacerdotal office in Iran 
That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians m the most piinu- 
tivo period is well established ; ’ and, wlien taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the ord utlmnvan 
in the Rigveda has, among other related senses, 
the same connotation as the Iranian formathravan, 
the infeieuce becomes irresistible that both the 
office and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, altliough dthravan, as 
the common appellation of the ])nests, suggests 
that they had as then chief care the maintenance 
and guardianship of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly be supposed that even m the pre- 
Zarathushtnan period theii duties were not moie 
extensive. The old Iianian pantheon enshrined 
other highly veneiated divinities, ^ whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of priests 
The cult of Haoma, to name only one, involving, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, w'ould allord a special 
op|X)rtunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as reflected in Ys ix. If., lends 
support to this contention. In that passage the 
poet describes Haoma approacliing Zarathuslriia 
in the morning while he was chanting the Gdthns 
in the prehence of the sacred fire, and enti eating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate Ins juicc 
for libations, and praise him as tlie other sages or 

S riests were piaising him. Nor can theie be any 
oiibt that piayeis, invocations, and sacrifices 
offeied to all their gods at this period were medi- 
ated by then priests.* 

Regarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that poiiod, we have 
but little data fiom which to diaw any conclusions 
with absolute certainty. Althougn Firdausi’s 
attiibution of the establishment of the three 
ordeis of priests, wainois, and husbandmen to 
Yima belongs to the sphere of legend lather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repie- 
%ents an early stage in the development of the 
Iranian commonwealth. Moreover, the position 
of the priests at the head in every enumeration of 
these orders in tfie Avesta, suggesting the vciiera- 
I See art Altar (Persian), \ol 1 p 347, with the references 
S See art. Goo (Iranian), lol. vi p 291 
s cf Herod i. 132. 
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tion in which they were held, is in perfect accord 
with what we know of the deep moral earnestness 
and marked religious susceptibilities of the ancient 
Iranians.^ There is no evidence, however, that 
the Athravans of TrSn were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded with the same superstitious awe and 
reverence as the Brahmans of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
higher nature was ascribed to or demanded by the 
priests of Ir&n, That priestly families * exists at 
this period, who handed down to their descendants 
the seciets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may very well have b^n the 
case, though nothing in the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in Irftn — at least during the 
period now considered. The high regard in which 
agriculture came to be held at an early period and 
the constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Irftn.* 
Moreover, the fact that, according to the Avesta,* 
Zarathushtra was the first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform. — In the nature 
of things it was very unlikely that the great 
spintuai movement which is associated with the 
name of Zarathushtra should leave the priesthood 
unaffected. What its influence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must m learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdthas, of the 
Avesta. In those hyiuus the athravans are not once 
mentioned by name, In one passage,* it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for ‘pnest,’ namely zaotar <Skr._ hotar), 
which may serve to show that, however insignifi- 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have been, he did not entirely renounce 
piiestly functions. But the character of his 
leform helps to account for the recession of the 
athravans into the background. It was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
Its external symbols. It was a que.stion not of the 
manner of exi)ies.sing their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worship 
should be directed. It was a gieat prophetic and 
religious revolution, not a priestly transformation 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
bom, which ivere only afterwards to be clothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms." Still, no doubt 
the athravan<! of tlie old religion, at least those of 
them who yielded themselves to the meat reform, 
found a place in the leligious life and ministry of 
the new Mazdmism ; for the sacred fire continued 
to burn and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, eveniif it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian pnests did not conform, 
as might natiiially be expected, can be proved 
from the fiequent references to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the knns, usij, and karapansJ 

It should be observed that all that has been said 
so far has application, in all piobability, to only 
eastern Tiftn, our knowledge of the religious insti- 
tutions of the west duiing this period being 
practically ml. On the other hand, in reference 
to the succeeding penods, matters are entiiely 
reversed. 

3. The Magfi and the Iranian priesthood.— 


1 See W. Geleer, CwUxzatum of the Eastern Iranians tn 
Ancient Times, tr. D. P. Sanjan&, London, 1SS&-86, ii 158 < 

*See M. W. Duncker, Hist, of Antiauity, tr. E Abbott, 
London, 1877-82, v 186 ; of , however, J H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism, do. 1918, p. 104. 

» For other reasona supporting this convention see F Spiegel, 
Erdn. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, Hi 546 ff ; also 


Geiger, li. 78 ff. 

*rt. xiii. 88 f. 

<* See Moulton, p 118 


» Vs. xxxiil 6. 

7 Cf. r«. xliv. 20, etc 


When we turn to Greek and Latin authors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever, 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi- 
valent of its Avestan name.^ According to all the 
classical writers from Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal ofiloe in Irftn W8is occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Mam (Old Pers. Magu, Gr. 
Mdyot, Lat. Magus) ; and no suggestion is given 
that any other sacerdotal class Glared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. But 
it should be observed that these writers speak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iranian religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking geographically, as they 
were found in western Irftn. Fuithermore, witn 
the exception of Herodotus, the cla.ssical authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertheless, an additional explanation of the 
difference of nomenclature in the Avesta as com- 
pared with the writers of Greece and Borne is felt 
to be necessary when it is remembered that mucli 
of the 80-call^ Later Avesta was wntten under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them- 
selves, and at a period contemporaiy with several 
of the Greek authors. 

In this connexion it is to be remembered that 
oven in late Achaenieman times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice which had become associ- 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid the use of the term magus 
under all circumstances ; while the pieservation of 
the old term nthrnvan throughout the Avesta, be- 
sides being a convenient substitute for the offensive 
ethnic designation, may have been piompted by 
the desire to further establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient athravans in 
the Iranian priesthood. 

That the Magi were the recognized piiestly ordei 
in western Irftn in the earliest Achcemenian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achiemenian days, i.e. 
during the ascendancy of the Medes) cannot bo 
doubted. What influence or authority they 
achieved and exercised later in eastern Irftn as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have no means of determining; and for the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
priest will bo convertible terms,* and Irftn, in the 
main, coincident with Media and Persia.* 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufliciently established that the nriesthood during 
this period possessed a more or less definite innei 
organization, though probably \nrying much in 
character and completeness at difterent epochs. 
Even in Achaimenian days the Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief 01 head of thoir order. 
Diogenes Laertius,* quoting Xanthus the Lydian, 
spoaJes of a long succession (SiaSoxfi) of Magi 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsyclins, Gobryes, and 
Pazates. These, there can be little doubt, were 
among the chief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that penod.® In his 
succinct account of the Magi Ammianus Marcel- 

1 The one probable exception Is Strabo, who »ay8(xv ill 16) 
that in Cappadocia the Magi were also called Pyraethi 
(nvpcu^ot), which is, there can be little doubt, a Greek rendering 
of the Iranian athravano. 

> Of. Apuleius, de Magta, xxv. : ‘ Persarum lingua Magus est 
qui nostra saoerdos ’ 

• See art. Maoi, vol viii. pp 242-244 4 Prooem. 11 

» It should be stated, however, that Pliny (HE xxx, 1 f.) 
regards these, and others whom he mentions, merely as dis- 
tinguished teachers and not necessarily superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linus ^ Bays that the Magi tribe was at first a small 
one, and that the Persians, who were politically 
in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their 
services for the conduct of public worship. Gradu- 
ally they increased in number and founded an 
exclusive class, with a special area for their dwell- 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

But the Later Avesta itself contains clear indi- 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although there is much uncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference. In Ya. i. 3-7,* 
where the names of the gAha, or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclaims 
his purpose to bring otterings at each gdh to a special 
divinity, and also to the fravaahi, or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whose 
spirit is invoKeu is the zarathuahtrotema* — i.e. the 
one most like Zarathushtra, or the successor of Zara- 
thushtra. Now, the tarathuahiroUma^ as we learn 
from other passages,^ being the spiritual (and, in 
Ragha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the Pahlavi commentators have inferred that the 
other chiefs whose fravaahxa are associated with 
the other gdha also represented members of the 
same organization. These were daqyuma, or lord 
of the province ; zantuma, or lord of the tribe ; 
visya, or lord of the village or clan ; nmantya, or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, but it has served a valuable 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestigoa of the organization of the priesthood as it 
seems to have existed at least in Sasanian times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Yaana passages, we 
have the zarathuahtrotema, who was a kind of 
supremo pontiff' at Rai. Under him each satrapy 
or province (daqytim) had, as Darraesteter sur- 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or andarzpat.^ 
In each district [zantn) there was a bishop— oi 
ratu ; in each borough (via) a mohed or mag^ipat ^ 
Beneath the moheaft, and yet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil judges (ddtobar. 
Mod. T’ers. J). We know that the priesthood 
undr. went a thorough re-organization under the 
Sasanians and at that period attained its fullest 
development.’ Another classiHcation of the jinests 
is known to the Avesta,® not according to social or 
ecclesiastical rank, but accoiding to their functions 
in regard to certain parts of the Mazdsean ritual. 
On this basis they were divided into eight classes, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called zot or 
z6t%) had the supremely sacred duty of leciting the 
Gdthas. The ndvanavi pressed out the juice of 
the plant, wliioh was such a marked feature 

of the ritual in all ages. The atarevakhsha liad as 
his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he was responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the fire-altar and making 
the lesponses to the zaotar. The frabaretar, be- 
sides his duties of preparing and handing the 
utensils to the zaotar, washed the fourth side of 
the tire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the haoma, while 
the rathwiskare made the mixture of haoma and 
milk. The aheret, in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary foi all the pnestly 

1 xxm. 6 a Of. Ys vll 6-9. 

» Tema is the superlative suffix Spieirel, lil. 662, cites Lat 
marUtmug and Jinnvmut as parallel Instances 

* Of. ix. 1, etc. 

f! Armenian writers of the Sosaman period attest the exist- 
ence of this dignitary, see J Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta 
(m>Annate$ du Muede Qmmet, 21, 22, and 24), Paris, 1892-93, i. 
31 ; JA,_0th ser vol. vll. [1866] p. 114 f. 

8 Magupat (Mod Pers mohed or mauhad), as meaning; ‘ head 
of the Main,’ indicates the existence of degrees in the priestly 
ranks The name does not occur in the Avesta. 

7 See Duncker, p. 69 f. 8 Vend v. 161. 
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ceremonies. He bears also the name detnazxHlzn ' 
The eighth was the araoahavarez, who seems to 
have superintended the whole ceremony. At Uic 
present time the functions of these eight priests 
are all performed by only two : the zot, who has 
much the same functions as in earlier times (see 
below also), and the rdapi or rathwl (Paid, rdaqng), 
w'ho is in attendance upon the zaotar, while dis- 
charging the duties devolving upon the seven 
ancient assistant priests. Though taking liia 
name from the Avestan rathwiskare, his cliief 
functions correspond more nearly to those of the 
atarevakhsha. 

This great reduction in the personnel of the 

f iriesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
he first instance fiom the Arab conquest in the 
7th century. The change is reflected in the 
tone of the Bahman Ytifht and the Dd{iatdn-i- 
Dinik. 

5. The functions of the priesthood.— Tlie prin- 
cipal functions have already been touched upon 
incidentally. Performing the sacrifices, so long as 
they were practised,® mediating the offerings and 
all public worship, constituted the central and 
most characteristic parts of the priestly duties. 
No sacrifice, Herodotus* tells us, could lawfully 
be made without the presence of a Magus. Still 
the extent of the priestly intervention at these 
sacrifices, on the one hand, and of the lay-assist- 
ance ■* at those and other parts of ritual, on the 
other, seems to have varied at different epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero- 
dotus the part of the Magus in the sacrifice was 
confined to merely chanting the theogony or hymn ; 
the person who brought the sacrifice both prepaiod 
it and disposed of the flesh aftei the ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days tlio priestly duties at such sacri- 
faces were more extended.® 

The purifications constituted another pnniary 
function of the priesthood, and formed the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Duncker main- 
tains that even the purifications could be performed 
by a layman * It is expressly stated in the You- 
didad,’’ however, that none (‘ould perform these 
ritualistic cleansings unless they had learnt the 
law from one of the purifiers or priests It is 
scarcely probable that the priests would impait to 
many laymen the qualification which w ould enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence It becomes very clear from 
the Acrpataatdn^ that the priestly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result the participation in seculai pursuits was 
legalized. It la true, their fees weie substantially 
augmented by what they obtained from the practice 
of medicine. The art of healing was a priestly 
function in veiy early times in Iran, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.* The priesthood, as we haie 
already stated, was intimately a.ssociated with 
judicial functions in the Iranian commonwealth 
‘To the Magians,’ Duncker says,’* ‘belonged the 
judicial power.’ It is quite legitimate to infer that 
\\\vi zai athushtrotema' s position at Ragha, referred 
to befoioj” would entitle him to high legal authority 
among his other prerogatives. During the ascend- 
ancy of the Arsacids the Magi together w ith the 
members of the royal race formed the Council of 
the Empire,’* and during the Sasanian period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of the 
kings.’® 

I rragmentt of Nasks, vi (SJtE Iv [189^] 866). 

2 See art. Altar (Persian), vol. i. p 848. 8 i 132 

* According to tho Airpatastdn (cd Bulsara, oh. til f ), e\Pii 
wvnen and children wew considered eligible to assist at Dip 
ritual. 

» XV. ill. 13-16 « P, 189 7 ,x 47-57 

8 Loo. o%t. » See Geiger, tr. Sanjftna, 1 216-218, ii 69 f 

10 P. 60. 11 Pisp. lx, 1, etc 1* Duncker, p 56 

IS See Agathlos, ll. 26 
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(S. Qualifications and symbols of the priestly 
office. — However muck or little at different periods 
racial or tribal descent may have counted as afford- 
ing a right to exercise tlie priestly functions, the 
primary quahlications clearly and strongly insisted 
upon in tne Avesta were of a moral and spiritual 
character. Accorduig to the Vendid&d, the priest 
must be patient, contented, satisfied with a little 
bread, and should eat what is offered to him.' 

‘ Call him & priest, O pure Zarathushtrs, who enquires of the 
pure intellig;ence the whole nif;ht of the wisdom nhioh purifies 
from sin and makes the heart wide. . . He who sleeps the 
whole night without praising, or hearing, or reciting, or learn- 
ing, or teaching — oall not such an one a priest.'* 

The AerpatastUn sjieaks in the same tenor : 

'Which inoniber of the house shall proceed to the sacred 
calling f He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that is, he who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he be 
great or humble '* 

Diogenes Laertius,* after Sotion, says that the 
Ma^ were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel- 
lery ; their resting-place was the noand ; vege- 
tables, a little cheese, and bread their foM. 
Nevertheless they possessed certain outward sym- 
bols of office The first was the paxtxddna (Pars! 
pemm), a cloth or napkin • with which they covered, 
and still do cover, the lower part of the face as 
they recited the Avesta and especially when tend- 
ing the sacied tire, lest perchance any pollution of 
the fire should result therefrom. Secondly, they 
had the khrafstraqhna, a leathern thong or strap 
with which they killed insects and other unclean 
creatuies. They also carried the urvara, or staff, 
and the astra main, or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But perhaps the most characteristic sym- 
bol was the baresma, or barsom, a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a socially sacred tree, but now 
substituted by a bundle of metal wires, which are 
held before the face at the prayers and sacrifaces 
(see art. Barsom, vol. ii. p. 424 f. ; cf. Ezk 8”). 

7. The priesthood in mMern times.— To-day the 
priesthooa is a hereditary privilege, though it does 
not seem always to have been so.* All priests in 
India at the present tune claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Minuchihr, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7 th century. 
The unity of the priesthood is a cardinal doctnne 
among the Parsis Every son of a priest, however, 
is not tpso facto himself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Aithoujvh no consecration can make 
a layman a priest, still eveiw acting member of the 
priestly family must pa8.s through a series of sym- 
Wic actions to initiate him into the different 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There is in India 
a preliminary function called tibzud (really meaning 
‘new zaotar’), which, although not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignity, and by which he becomes 
a recognized memlier of the Zoroastrian church or 
community — a bihdln, a status corresponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Darmesteter observes, a na among the Jews. 
In Persia this ceremony is called sudrah va kvsti 
dadan, i.e the investing with the sudrah, or sacred 
shirt, and kustl, or holy girdle, which are the out- 
ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastnan. The 
term nozud is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed ndbar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
mobeSs son into a priest of the lower grade called 
» vlli. 12fi-12». * xvili 11-17. 

* Oh L p 4 f , ed Dulsara * Prooem. vi. 

0 In Strabo's time we read that the Magtu's headgear consisted 
of a high felt turban reaching down on either side of the face eo 
as to cover the lipe and oheeks (xv ill. 15). 

< D. F Karaka, Hut of the Parsis, London, 1884, ii. 236, a vs 
that the Parsl relimon does not sanction the hereditary char- 
acter of the priesthood, 'which is, indeed, contrary to the 
ancient law. The custom is merely derived from usage.' 
Duncker also (p. 180) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
not a closed caste !n earlier Iranian tiiiies 


herbed^ (Avestan axthrapaitt) and qualihes iiuu 
for performing the ceremonies of the second grade. 
Before he is allowed to perform the ndbar ceremony 
the candidate must have completed his fourteenth 
year, and must know by heart all the texts and 
formulas connected with the sacrifices of the Yasna, 
VtspcLrad, and Khwrda Avesta. He twice under- 
goes the great purification of nine nights called 
bareshnum, after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dastdr and his patron, followed by his 
fiiends and other guests. He carries the gxtrz i 
gavydni, or club, a reminder of that which was in 
the hand of Faridun, and a symbol of spiritual 
authority over the demons. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him as a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
assent, he enters the Izdshn^ Gdh, where he 
celebrates the Yasna — the zot, or head priest, who 
initiates him, acting for the time being as liis rdspii, 
or ministering priest. He performs the purification 
of nirang and water for four successive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degree of 
herbed, with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the Khurda Avesta. For exercising the more 
important ceremonies of the Vendiddd together 
with that of initiating other candidates to ndbar 
it IS essential that he should be a vwbed, or fully 
qualified priest. To attain the mobed-shva he must 
have passed through the ceremony called in India 
mardtib {yl. of Arabic meaning ‘grade’ 

oi ‘ degree This consists of another nine nights’ 

S unification. On the morning of the succeeding 
ay lie performs the Yasna with a fully qualified 
pi lest. On the following or second day again he 
performs the sacrifice of the fravashxs or that of 
the srosh ; at midnight the Vendiddd is performed 
and henceforth the candidate is a mobed and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 

Another frequent designation of the cliief priest 
in India is dastdr. The name and office probably 
arose, as Darmesteter observes,'-' after tne Arab 
conquest of Persia. The origin of the term is not 
altogether clear.* It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Shdh-ndmah it 
sometimes denotes ahigh ecclesiastical functionaiy ; 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many mobeds assume and are accorded the title 
without any real or moral right to it. But it is 
frequently applied as a title of honour to a learned 
mooed who knows his Zend or Avestan and Pahlavi. 
But it specially and more correctly desiraates the 
nest attacliM-in-chief to a fire-tem^e of the 
ighest ordei, t.e. an dtash t bahrdm. The office 
is generally hereditary, but not necessarily so, 
inasmuch as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastur. See, further, artt. 
Sacrifice (Iranian) and Worship (Iranian). 

LiraRATUM.— In addition to the works referred to in the 
article the followin{f maj be consulted . Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 629-619 , A. Rapp, ‘ Die Religion 
und 8itte der Perser und ubrigen Iranier,' in zDMG xx. [1866] 
68-77. Much further additional material may be found in the 
Airvatastdn, ed. 8. J. Bulsara, Bombay, 1916, which could not 
be included m the compass of this article. Darmesteter's 
excellent Introduction to vol I of his Le Zend-Avesta already 
referred to, to which in the treatment of the modem Mnod 
thie article is greatly indebted, may be further profitably 
consulted. E. EDWARDS. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).—!. Ex- 
elusiveness of the priesthood.— According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is bom, not 
made. This principle has always been so rigor- 
ously upheld that, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 
1 Herbed did not originally designate a priest of inferior ae 
opposed to one of superior degree, but only the master or in- 
structor as opposed to hdvuhta, or disciple. See DdtUtdn, 
xlv. 4. 

* Le Zend-Avesta (mAnruUet du Musis Ouimst, 21, p. Iv). 

* See Spiegel, iU. 696. 
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claimed priestly rank but were unable to protluce 'keepers of the door’ in 2 K 12" and similar 
documentary evidence of their descent from Aaron passages The Tdseftft remarks that all sevuii 
were disquaUfied (Ezr 2'’*, Neh 7“*). In order to ’ama^elim had to be present when the door \\as 
safeguard the purity of lineage for future genera- opened. We might infer from this that each one 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly had a different key, so that the door to the 
marriages were not only strictly enforced, but also Temple could never be opened without a ceitam 
strengthened in various directions. Priests were amount of publicity, strict contioi being kept over 
forbidden to marry a halu^'dh (childless widow every one who wished to enter. As the word is 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had also employed in connexion with secular super- 
refused to mairy), or a woman who had spent some visors. It does not really describe any priestly 
time in captivity, or a freed slave, or the daughter function, although the oincers who bore tnis title 
of a prose^te, unless the mother was of Jewish were priests. Together with the 'amarkdim are 
descent (Mishn&h, BikkUrim^ i. 6). The high mentioned three or treasurers, who Mere 

priest was hound to be wedded to a pure virgin, probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
who, however, was allow ed to be of lay origin, the Temple funds. 

These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral (c) S^gan. — One of the highest offices was that of 
piide, gradually converted the piiestly class into the t^gan, commonly believed to ha\e been the 
an exalted theocracy which, from the natnre of high priest’s lieutenant. Here, howeiei, it should 
public affairs, at the same time formed the social be notod that the Mishnah (Yoind, i 1), when 
aristocracy. The priestly family of the Hasmo- speaking of the appointment of a deputy high 
means acquired royal dignity. Later the high priest for the Day of Atonement, does not use the 
priest was the president <« the Sanhedrin. Thus term g‘gan, but simply says ‘ another priest.’ 
power, both spiritual and temporal, and wealth Other passages ( Y6md, vii. 1 ; S6(dh, viii. 7 f ) 
accumulated in some priestly families. have it that the s^aan stood next to the high 

2. Classification. — (a) The principal duties of priest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 
the priests were those connectea with the sacrificial The Talmud { Y6nid, fol. 39vo) records a tradition 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also on the authority of K. ^anind, himself a s^gan, 
their business to prepare and kindle the ‘ perpetual that, if the high priest was suddenly disqualified 
lamp ’ daily and to arrange the sheworead on from ministration on the Day of Atonement, the 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical s^gan took his place. Now this l^anina is always 
sources we know that the number of priests hail in called ' s*gan ol the priests’ (m plural), which 
the course of time increased to such an extent that cannot mean that he acted as deputy to a priest of 
only a limited number could be employed ui the lower rank, or to one high priest only. It seems 
Temple at the same time. The four clans rather that he did duty to seveial liigh priests 
mentionedby Ezra (2“**', Neh 7”*^) numbered moie either by fixed appointment or by le-election. It 
than 4000 male members. It was, theiefore, stands to reason that at a time when many high 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to priests were ignorant or neglectful of their duties 
give every priest an opportunity of discharging his an experienced assistant had to be near at hand 
duty at the service. For this purpose the vvnole to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, frequent change of high priest was most likely of 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned less importance as lon|f as a tried s^gan loolced 
in Neh 12‘*’'. At m hat time this division ivas after the proper execution of Ins duties. He was 
first made is . uncertain, but the most reliable pi obably also meant to be in constant attendance 
tradition seems to be that preserved in the Tdseftft on the high pnest in order to give greater dignity 
(TutanUh, ii. 1; TcUm. Jtr. fol, 68a) to the effect to his office. Accordinj^ to the Mishnah {Tdmxa^ 
that tlie classification was undertaken by the vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were priest whenever the latter ascended the staircase 

f iriests, it is not unlikely that they, especially the to bum the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
atter, had a voice in the constitution of the gave the Levites the signal to start sinring. 
priestly order. Each section was called upon to (d) High pnest . — The office of the ni^ priest 
do duty in the Temple for one week. Each is characterized by his title. He was the spirit- 
company, officially called ‘ watch,’ or mtskmdr, ual head of the people, but smce the period of 
was again subdivided into several ‘ houses of the Hasmomeaus he added the regal crown to 
Fathers,’ each of which was probably composed of tlie ecclesiastical mitre. His pai ticipation in the 
the members of one family. The mishmdr was sacrificial duties during the year was left to his 
presided over by a ‘head,*^ and the ‘house’ by discretion, but he was supposed to act as offering 
the eldest mem Mr. Besides thase there was a priest on the Day of Atonement Theie is no 
number of officers, but much uncertainty prevails reason to assume that even on this day lie 
as to their status and functions. In the older nominated any other pi lest for his work, as other- 
sources (Mishn. Shekalim, v. 1 ; Ydmd, ii. 1, iii. 1 ; wise the Mishnah w’ould have had no cause to 
Tds. Shek. 11 . 14) th^ are described as m*munnim describe the preparations which began a w eek 
(sing, mfmunneh). One of them superintended the beforehand, when he had to make himself familiar 
daily morning offering, determining by lot the with the details of his task for the holy day. 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He Even an emergency wife was ap^iointed for the 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the mom- event of his wife’s sadden death. His evening 
ing prayer. Others were keepera of seals, keys, meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the mamu- entirely. Before entering the Temple hall he was 
faoture of shewbreau and perfume, niusicieuis and solemnly warned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their number not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings, 
was 15, but not all of them seem to have held The service itself, which claimed his undivided 
equal rank. Thus m*munneh is a general descrip- attention and included the fast, five batlis, and 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 

(5) ' Amarkdim . — Of somewhat higher status great demands on his physical strength. When 
seem to have been the seven 'amariulim {Shek. ^e add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
V. 2 ; T5s. *5. 15). The exact meaning of the word we can understand the Mishnftic allusion to the 
is doubtful, but it seems that they were the satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
keepers of the keys to the sanctuary itself. The {Y6md, vii. 4) which is reflected in the glowing 
Targum uses the term for the translation of the tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Ecclesiasticus (ch. 60). Poetic 
descriptions by various authors form an integral 
part of the present liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement. 

3. Rules for the priesthood. — There was one 
condition which nil priests, high or low, had to 
fulfil, viz., they must be free from bodily defects, 
and the rules were as elaborate as their enforce- 
ment was strict. It made no difference whether 
the blemishes were chronic or temporaiy (Mishn 
Bekhordth, vii ). The Mishnah even forbade a 
I»riest whose hands were stained with d^e to pio- 
nounce the blessing over the people {M^gmdh, 
iv U). A careful compilation of these blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is given in Maimonides, Mishneh 
Tdrdh {inikhoth biath hamvnqddshih, viii.). 
Needless to say, the Biblical prohibition against 
drinking wine or any other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced. The Talmud (Taantth, fol 
17vo) strengthens these rules considerably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present j 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. | 

4. Remuneration.—As the priests were allowed 
no share in the land (Nu 18*), the Levitical law 
(vv.8-1*) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation. These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the Tfisefta {ffnlldh, 11. 7 f.) 
enumerates 24 classes ofiinestly ‘ gifts,’ viz , 10 to 
be partaken of m the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts ’ consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sm-oflerings and 
trespass-offerings, which was eaten by such male 
piiests as were not debarred from so doing by 
Levitical uncloaniiess. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
burnt-oftenngs In view of the large number of 
‘heavy’ sacrifices, the income derived from the 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-offerings and 
festival-offerings, the priests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten witiun the boundaries of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
childien, and even slaves Another source of 
revenue was the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-ofteiings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shewbread, the 'omer, etc. Prie.sts who 
lived in the provinces were lecipients of the 
t‘r4m&h, the gift of fruits from held and garden. 
From the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and nrst-bom domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-bom sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the pnest who performed the 
ceremony. The first-bora of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
piiest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 
‘ first dough ’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con- 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
imposts weie occasionally supplemented by vows | 
aim free gifts either in kind or in the form of 
money. Lastly must be mentioned things 
‘devoted’ (herem), which no layman was allowed 
to touch. 

Such was the income of the ordinary priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, lie shar(;d 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service twice a 
year. Priests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by, 
the influx of the people for thd celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrimage. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


I forced them to be m touch with clients who 
I bestowed dues and gifts on them. In the nature 
of things there must have been a great disparity 
of income, and the social status of priestly families 
must have vaiied. The greatei number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, weie 
obliged to practise some trade, in spite of the fact 
that the imposts seem to have been regularly 
paid (Neh 10“®*^). This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishnah {BikkUrim, iii ), which gives an 
account of the cutting and conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Rich and poor joined in the 
festival procession, every one carrying his basket, 
and even the king, piobably Agrippa I., handing 
his gift in pel son to tlio officiating piiest, whilst 
leciting the prayer prescribed in Dt 26®'^®. 

The revenue of the high priest w’as placed on a 
difforentlevel His position demanded that he should 
lie wealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
the duty of his bi other priests to make him rich. 
Josephus (Ant. XX. viii 8, ix 2) speaks of the 
violent conduct of some highpiiests w^o sent theii 
servants into the threshing floors of the people to 
take away the tithes so that their poorer nrethien 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
no names, but attaches this remark to the pnia- 
graph in which he tells of the appointment of 
Ismael b. Phabi II. as high priest. Tins, however, 
IS the priest of whom the Mishnfth (Sutdh, ix. 15) 
relates that with him the lustre of priesthood 
came to an end It is therefore probable that the 
censure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
W’as meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedebaios, who w'as removed from 
office, and later met with a violent death at the 
hands of the peoj)lo 

5. High priest’s legal status.— Notwithstanding 
his exalted position, the high priest did not stand 
above the law, at least in theory. Both the 
Mislmilh and Tdseftfi point out that, in the event 
of his committing breaches of the religious or 
moral laws, he was liable to be called befoie the 
court. No such case is recorded in the sources. 
High priests were occasionally removed from office, 
but for personal and political motives rather than 
for religions ones. In flagiant cases of defiance of 
the traditional teaching the people acted inde- 
pendently. The Mislin&h (Sukkdh, iv. 9) 1 elates 
that one high priest (whose name is not given) who 
endeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
during the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
Feast of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
people, who pelted him with then citrons. 

6. Decline of the priesthood.- The destruction 
of the Temple by the Romans not only put an end 
to the sacerdotal service, but also deprived the 
priests of their chief source of income. Although 
the laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
force, the Jewish population was so reduced ui 
numbers and so impoverished that their tithes and 
gifts could not have amounted to much. The 
priests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
number of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
tion of first-born sons, which is practised to this 
day, presei ved a remnant of monetary gift due to 
them. In the storm and stress of the times the 
real contiol of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
ably lost, ana is replaced by familj’’ tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
considerable age and literary renown, carry an 
indication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
with them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
hood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
religious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ing the blessing (Nu G**"**) over the people during 
the public worship on festival days. The ancient 
rules of disqualificattbn are still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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ness, since the means of re-establishing the same 
no longer exists, and are merely intinjated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands with the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
with a dead peison or a grave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is likewise still in force. There 
IS still one piivilege specified in the Mishnfth 
{Horaydth, iii. 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre- 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordina^ 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons ‘ called ’ to the reading of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragrajih holds uji to contempt those 
high priests who held office not by virtue of learn- 
ing and piety, but from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the tnamzer in the Rabbinical 
sense (MishnUh, Y*bhdm6th, iv. 13). The historical 
background of this is undoubted. 

LiTKaATURH.— J. Lundius, Du alien jUdiaehen HtihgthUmer, 
OottesdunaU und GewoknheUen, Hamburg', 1788 ; L. Rer>feld, 
Oesch dea V<dkM Jurael, Leipzig:, 18^ H. Ewald, Du 
Alterthdnur dea Volkea larael, Qollingen, 1806; A. Buchler, 
Dte Pneater und der Cultua, Vienna, 1896 , A Kuenen, ‘ D« 
geschiedenis der priestera van Jahwe en de ouderdom der 
priestertijke wet,’ in ThT xxiv [1890] 1-42 , A van Hoonacker, 
Le Sacerdoce Untiqut dana la lot at dana Fkiat des Ufhreux, 
Louvain, 1899 , W. W Baudissln, Du Geaeh dea altteat. 
PrtcatcrtAum*, Leipzig, 1889 , art. ‘ Pnesta and Levites,’ in if DB 
iv. 67-97 ; E. Scbifrer, GJ V* ii. 267-368. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Mexican). — In 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
a condition of high complexity, the various grades 
of the priesthood being sharply differentiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine- 
man, and in nomadic times had cliarge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he earned from place to 
place. Tlie temporal and religious authorities 
were never quite distinct, the tlatoani, or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 
nhantic as well as military practice. In the 
Mexican hierarchy proper, os apart from those of 
the surroundmg and subject peoples, were tw'o 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
coatl (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religions orders), but who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of totec tlamacazqut and 
tlaloc tlainacatqui, and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especially served the 
gods Huitzilopoohtli and Tlaloc. These pontiffs 
were equal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue or their piety and general fitness. Occupy- 
ing a lower rank was the mexicatl tcohuatzvrit head 
of the ccUmecac, or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in which duties he was 
assisted by the huitznanac teohuatzin and the 
tepan teohuatzin, the latter being executive educa- 
tional officer. The rsmk and file of the priesthood 
consisted of two grades — the tlaflamacac, or upper 
grade, and the tlamacazqui. Beneath these were 
the tlamacazton, or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con- 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow designs. 
The hair was allowed to grow long, and the ears 
were tom and ragged from the practice of peniten- 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, and ritualistic labours, they were employed 
in astrological observation and divination. The 
amamoatini, a special class, were engaged in the 
preparation of the painted MSS whicn served the 
Mexicans as written records ; and others were em- 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how- 
ever, occupiM most of their time, especially in- 
cense-buming, which was performed several times a 


day. Tlie education and preparation of a pnest were 
severe. The neophyte commenced hia priestly life 
at about the age of seven by sweeping the temple 
buildings and prepaiing the body-paint for the 

nests from pine-soot, gathering aloe spines for 

lood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later he made night pilgrimages to a holy moun- 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in this respect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagun. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar known as the Tonalamatl (‘Book of 
Days ’), from which they cast horoscopes and fore- 
tola lucky days and seasons (see DIVINATION 
[American], Calendar [Mexican]). 

Litbraturr — B. do Sahagun, Htatona General de laa Coaaa 
da Nuava Eavafla, 8 vols , Mexico, 1"(‘Z9 , J de Torquemada, 
La Monarauia Indiana, Madrid, 172S , F. S Clavig:ero, Stona 
Antusa del Mtaatco, Ceaena, 1780, Enu tr Iliat of Mexico, 2 
vola , London, 1787, L. Spence, The Civilization of Ancunt 
ifexteo, Cambridge, 1912 ; T. A Joyce, Mexican Archmology, 
do. 1914. Lewis Spence. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).— 
In the Muhammadan system there is properly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religious iites ; when these were at 
first performed m public, the leader was properly 
the chief of the community, and the name undm, 
‘ leader in prayer,’ is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,’ 
‘chief authority,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there- 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his representative in the provinces; but m 
'AbbSsid times we find the §aldt, or ‘ public 
prayer,’ occasionally separated from the governor- 
ship and combined with another office — e.g., the 
judgeship (Tabari, Chronxcle, Pans, 1867-74, ui. 
378 [anno 156], 458 [anno 168]) or the headship of 
police (t6. iih 469 [anno 159]). As mosques multi- 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an tmdm, and, if there was a Friday sermon, for a 
kha{%h (‘ preacher ’) Such a man was supposed to 
be of good chaiactor {Aqhdm, Bfiltiq, 1868, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess suincieiit learn- 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is tieated by 
Mawerdi, ConeUtutione^ Pohtvoe (ed M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-186). A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques ; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
if there are more than one candidate, a majuiity 
are to appoint , if votes are equal, tlie soveieign 
is to do so The founder of a mosipie has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, but on this point 
there is a difference of opinion Piayei may not 
be led by a woman, if there are any men in tlie 
congregation, D. iS. M vkgoliouth. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman).— Under 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religious as well as secular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab- 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
drawn, and, althon^ religion remained a oranch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 
phases were assigned to priestly organizations. 
The relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
qjf Roman religion. The powers of the priests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their control. 
•They performed jdie routine duties of their office 
without special instructions, but, when unusual 
circumstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontifices nor harusptces took measures in 
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regard to prodigies until the senate had ordered 
them to do so ; the quindectmmri were not per- 
mitted to inspect the Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

Of the numerous priestly organizations {sacer- 
dotes ^ mthlict populi Koman\ Quintium) four were 
of spemal importance (sacerdotwn qxiattuor amplie- 
sima collegia) the pontifices, the augures, the 
commission in charge of the Sibylline Ixioks and 
of all ceremonies conducted *ritu Graeco’ (qutnde- \ 
cimviri mens faciundis), and the college which 
supervised the sacred banquets {septemviri epul- 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly 
sodalitates : the fetiaXeSy the sodales Tdi%, the 
sodcUes of the d%v% tmperatoi'es (modelled on the 
sodales Titii), the Scdii. and the frafm Arvales. 
There is evidence that the rank of the fetiales and 
of the sodales Augustales approached very closely 
that of the four great colleges; of the relative 
ranking of the Arvales, Titii, and Saltt we have 
no definite indication. The rimners of the Luper- 
calia (the Luperci) were inferior to the others. 
The sodales Avgvstales were founded A.D. 14 ; but 
all the other piiesthoods mentioned, with the 
exception of the septemviri epviones, go back to 
the regal period. This fact is significant of the 
conservatism of the Homan national religion 
Moreover, the septemviri epulones were organized 
(196 B c.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pontifices of one of their functions ; the priesthood 
did not represent any new religious ideas. Tliere 
were, however, some minor pnesthoods organized 
during the Republic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belonging to communities which 
the Romans had assimilated {sacerdotes Lanuvint, 
sacerdotes Tusculani, etc.). The Greek and 
Oriental cults introduced during the Republic and 
the Empire brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. Onmnally, with the exception of the 
guindectmvtri, ail the old priesthoods were limited 
to patricians. But in the course of time this ex- 
clusiveness passed away, except in the case of the 
rex sacrorum, the Salu, the three great flamines, 
and later X\\e flamines of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Ogulnta (300 B.c ) five of the nine places 
in the colleges of the pontifices and the augures 
respectively were reserved for the plebeians, while 
the four others were open to both oraers. W issowa •* 
suggests that in all probability it was the lex 
Ogulnia that opened to the plebs the other priest- 
hoods also. From the beginning of the Empire a 
new classification prevailed : senatorial and eques- 
trian priesthoods. To the foimer belonged the 
four great colleges, the sodales of the divi impera- 
tores, sodales Titii, fetiales, fratres Arvales, and 
Snhi ; to the latter the Luperci, the vaxaoxflamines, 
the minor pontifices, and the sacerdotes Tusculani, 
Lanuvxni, etc. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest- 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied with the kind of priesthood and with the 
period. As regards the combination of two of the 
four great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in the later 
until the time of Caesar, who was both pontifex 
maximtts and augur. Moreover, the accumulation 
of jpriesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 3rd and 4th centuries, except in the case pf 
the emperors and other members of the imperial 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We find this word used of the whole'body of Roman prieitl 
M in this phrase, but it is not applied to the priests of indi- 
vidual Roman gods, with the exception of the monloipal groups, 
sae«rdoi$$ Lanuvint, eto. It is used, however, of the priests 
attached to various Greek cults. 

> Religion und Kultus der ROmsT*, p. 492 f. 


tion of one of the great priesthoods with one or 
more of the sodalitates, and many examples occur. 
The Sain, however, could not hold any other 
priesthood. If they joined another, they ceased 
automatically to be Salii. Whether a flamen 
could hold any other priestly office is donbtiul. 

Priests were allowed to hold civil and military 
offices. This probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and religious offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, but 
gradually it became the regular practice. There 
were, however, exceptions. The rex sacrorum 
could not hold any civil or military office, and the 
flamen Dialis was virtually nrevented from doing so 
by the numerous tabus whicn hampered his actions 

In the early Republican period the usual method 
of choosing members in the priestly colleges and 
sodalitates was that of co-optation, but in tne year 
103 B.C. the lex Domitia was passed, by wnich 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at tho comitia sacerdotum, which consisted 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen by lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co-optation. In the case of the sodalitates the 
old system of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire the influence of the emperor in the appoint- 
ments both to oolleges and to sodalitates was 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a priesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Salii 
were exceptions. 

The priests were provided by the State with 
funds for the maintenance of the various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves (apparitores, 
lictores, tibicines, viatores, sem publici). Some of 
them were furnished with residences — e.g., the rex 
sacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga fireetexta, and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption from civil and 
military duties {vacatio militice munervtque publici). 

I. Collegium pontificum.— (a) Ponfi/ccs.— While 
the old derivation of fiontifex from pons and facere 
is probably sound, it is not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely the original signi- 
ficance of the term. It is not even known posi- 
tively that pons here means ‘ bridge,’ though 
scholars once more tend to interpret the word in 
that way, finding an explanation in those religious 
associations of bridge-building which are known to 
have existed in ancient times. The priesthood 
was not peculiar to Rome, but existed also in other 
places in Latiiim — e.g , Prmneste and Tibur.' 
According to the tradition, the pontifices were 
originally five in number. Incluning the king, 
however, who doubtless performed the functions 
which nndei the Republic fell to the pontifex 
meueimus, there were six. Subsequently the 
number was increased to nine (3(K) B.C.), and later 
by Sulla to fifteen. 

With the pontifices were closely connected 
certain other priests or priestesses : tlie rex sacro- 
rum, the flamines, and tne Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of the 
Republic all these were regarded as belonging to 
the college ot pontifices. 'Towards the close of the 
Republic the pontifices minores * were also members 
of the college (cf. Cic. de Har. Resp. vi. 12). 

The pontifex maximus was the president of the 
college and represented its authority. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the oMiex pont\fices const! - 

1 Sm indexes to CIL xiv. 

s The title of ponUflees maiores was applied to the revolar 
pmtijtees only towarda the end of the nd cent, after Christ. 
TOe title was used to dletinpish them, not from the pontijloss 
minores, but from the pontijioet Solis, the priesthood founded 
by the emperor Aurelian to euperrise the worship of his son- 
god 
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tuted merely an advisory body. A question sub- 
mitted by tbe senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the pontifex maonmus held a different 
view.^ But along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great; e.g.^ he originally 
appointed the rex sacrorurn, the Jlamines, and the 
Vestals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been monified, and 
in the case of the rex (Livy, XL xhi. 4) and the 
fiaimnes nutiores (Tac. Ann. iv. 16) he made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 

1 >robably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
>y lot from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul Gell. I. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish these priests : the rex and the Jlamines he i 
could fine, and under some circumstances dismiss I 
from office ; in the case of the Vestals he had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

It was the duty of the pontijices to conserve the 
body of Roman religious tradition. They were 
primarily theologians, professors of sacred law ' 
They were the final authority on all questions , 
pertaining to the old Homan gods, and on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela- | 
lions with them. It was a fundamental belief in 
Roman religion that a benevolent attitude on the 

f iart of the gods could be secured only by scrupu- 
ous attention to all the minutne of ritual. With 
these minutim the pontijices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attributes and the formulue by which they 
should be addressed. They were consulted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to mntteis which 
concerned the State, but also by pnvate citizens 
who found themselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

Tliey were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacred law. They themselves took an active part 
in leligious services, and their sacerdotal functions ' 
are cleaily indicated by the insignia of their office, 
which include the bowl for libations {nmpulum), 
the sacrificial knife ( lecesptta), and the axe (securts). 
It was, moi cover, with special reference to their 
duties as officiating pnests that, at least in the 
earlier periotl, they were subject to tabus similar 
to those which persisted with so much more rigour 
in the case of the Jlamen Dtalts : th^ could not 
look at a corpse or mount a horse. The pontyfex 
maxtmiis in particular was not jiermitted to ab^nt 
himself from Rome, or at any rate from Italy, for 
a period of any length, 'fney officiated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the penates as well as at those of 
the Capitoline tri^, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and most sacred of 
Roman religious ideas, they, as members of the 
ranking priesthood of the State, had especially 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering the inner sanctum of Vesta ; the regut, 
the official headquarters of the pontxfex maximus, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestals, and he 
stood ‘ in loco parentis ’ to them. When Augustus 
became pontifex maximus (12 B.C.), he built a 
temple oi Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine. Iffie cult of the Capitoline deities hail 
an equal claim on the attention of the pontijices. 
They supervised the monthly sacrifices offered by 
the rex and the Jlamen Dialts on the kalends and 
the ides. On the ides of September and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet {epulum 
lovis in Capitoho), till in the year 196 B.C. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the pontifices officiated at 
tne ceremonies held in connexion with cults which, 

1 A oaie is cited for the year 200 ao. by Livy, xixi. lx 7 


though recognized by the State, were not provided 
with special pnests. And it was they who, in 
order to prevent the complete disappearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angerona, 
Cama, Acca Larentina, and others who were fad- 
ing out of Roman religious life, made annual liba- 
tions and sacrifices in their honour. Moreovei, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong- 
ing to the categoiy of lustration, as, e.g., the 
Fordicidia on 15th April. They also took part in 
the rites of the Argei (in March and May). 

On all these occasions pontijices either offici- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinate 
priests. But there were many important cere- 
monies in which they participated merely as the 
adviseis or assistants of the magistrates — e.g, 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil- 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on Ist Jan , which 
were pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the words after the pontijex maxi- 
mus.^ When relations with the gods were en- 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, the pontijices 
weie consulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expiatory ntes ; when a prodigy 
{monsirum, prodiqvum) was rejiorted to the senate, 
that body consulted the pontijices, who gave their 
opinion as to the best nieth^s of placating the 
gods of whose anger the prodigy was regarded as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontijices relinquished for the most 
pait the care of prodigies to the Jiamspices or to 
the priests in charge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for themselves the expiation of certain 
ones only (e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
etc. ), in regard to which the efficacy of their 
methods hivd long been established. Moreover, 
the ceremony of consecration (consecrntio) was 
performed by the pontiffs; e.g., a new temple or 
altar was dedicated by the magistrate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in office, by a 
committee appointed for the purpose (duovti i cedi 
deduandm), but was consecrated ny the pontijices. 
By the act of dedication the magistrate gave it up 
to the god ; by the consecration pontijex maxi- 
mus or one of his colleagues declared it to be the 
property of the god (res sacra). To ttiQ pontijices 
also belonged the act of consecrntio capitis et 
bonorum. A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed bis father, or some othei 
equally reprehensible offender could, after ade- 
quate investigation, be expressly consigned by the 
pontifex to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (' Sacer esto ’) ; and one who had been 
pronounced sacer could be killed with immunity by 
any one of those whom his crime had injured. In 
historical times, however, the punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of ‘ Sacer esto ’ had been 
paased was left to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
in which the participation of the pontijices was 
indispensable was that known as devotion (devotw). 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the hope of extricating himself from a perilous 
position, devoted himself, or one of his country- 
men, or the army of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex ; 
the commander repeated them, phrase by phrase, 
after him. Again, the pontijices supervisM both 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring (oer 
sacrum) and, if necessary, its fulfilment. Through 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact with pdlitical life, but sometimes influenced 
it to a very considerable degree. This was their 
|upervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 

1 Livy, IV. xxvii 1 • ‘ Dictator, prseeunte A Comelio ponti- 
flee maxiuio . . . ludoa vovit,' xixvt il. 3 . ‘id votum in haeo 
verba, praeeunte P. Lioinio pontifloe maximo, consul nuncu 
pant.’ 
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the proper observance of the festivals — a duty 
which was incumbent on them as the representa- 
tives of the rights of the gods— they had charge of 
the intercalations, and there is evidence that they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
.of political leaders or parties. 

In the early period of Roman society law and 
religion were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
fina that the pontijic&a were authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter field. Even in later 
times, when the legal system had attained to 
independent development, the pontifices still re- 
tained functions that belonged to tlie sphere of 
law — e.g., their participation in the marriage rite 
of confarreatioy in the Kind of adoption known as 
nrrogatio, and in the making of wills, as well as 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In tne case of an arroga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comUui calata in order to secure 
thoir approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formulae which had to be used 
in appealing to the gods (indigitamenta [^.v.]) ; the 
forms for vows, dedications, etc. ; the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details con- 
nected with sacrifices ; the necessary instructions 
for the performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the offence could not be expiated, for the infliction 
of the penalty ; the calendar (fasti) ; and the 
annual transactions of the college (annales 
maximi), which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifices with the political administration of 
the country, became so important an element in 
Roman historiography. But the archives con- 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on questions submitted to them ^ 
magistrates or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the now problems which were constantly 
arising in regard to vows, dedications, sacred sites, 
festivals, the cult of the manes, and other phases 
of Roman religion which fell within the scope of 
the activity of iheponttfices. These decrees formed 
a growing body of pontifical law. 

(b) Rex saciomm. — On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the ponhfex maximus, 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose office 
was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of rex sacrorum. * While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of great dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the poniifex maximus in power and 
influence. The rex could not hold any political 
office, and it is clear that appointment to tne office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

He officiated at the regt/ugium, the ceremony 
held in the comitium on 24th Feb. ; and the 
calendars show the notation Q.R.C.F. (‘quando 
rex comitiavit, fas ’) on 24th March and 24 tn May. 
At the regifugium the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offermg, and immediately after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently witn the idea of escaping 
the taint.® The old explanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kings, is wholly without foundation. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the rex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills (testamenti factxo) and that on them the rex 
1 This is the form of the title sttested*by inscrlptionB. Latin 
authors use rex taeriJietUus frequently. Livy, ix. xxxiv 12, has 
rex taoriJMorum. 

3 Cf. the poplyfuffia (6th July), where, from a similar motive, 
the people fled fi^m a sin-offering. 


presided at the comitia calata convenetl for the 
purpose. No adequate evidence has ever been 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba- 
bility, as Rosenberg * contends, comitiavit here 
means ‘ has come to the comitium (and sacrificed 
there),’ and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regifugium, of an expiatory character. 
The rex also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each montli, when he announced the 
fe.stivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 28). Macrobius (i. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period tlie lex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceremony apparently was given 
up. In fact the evidence of its ever having taken 
place is somewhat flimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the ollering which he made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
paitly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
sentative of one phase of the royal power, that the 
rex sacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests • rex sacrorum, flamines Dialis, 
Martialis, Quinn alls, pontifex maximus. 

(c) Flamines. — The Jlamtnes^ were special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies m their honour. The name 
of the god 18 regularly indicated by an adjectival 
form Jlamen Dtalis, flamen of Jamini, Jlamen 
Martialis, of Mars, and so foith. On^ one excep- 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the flamen of the deified Septimius 
Severus: flamen divi Seven, The best attested 
form of the name of the office is flamonium, but 
flaminatus is also found. 

The most important of the flamines belonged to 
the college ai pontifices, and were fifteen in numhei . 
three flamines maiores, W\q flamen Dialis, flamen 
Martialis, and flamen Quirinalis, and tyv’clve fla- 
mines mtnores, ten of whom are known to us : 
flamen Carmentalis, Volcanalu, Portunalis, 
Cerutlis, Volturnahs, Palatualis, Fumnalis, 
Floralis, Falarer, Pomonalis. The fl, amines 
maiores were always patricians. This was true of 
the flamines minores also in early tiinos, but later 
this office became plebeian. Undei the Empiie 
flamines minores were frequently members of the 
equestrian order. 

In regard to the flamen Dialis we are leasonably 
well infoimed. lie was chosen by the pontifex 
maximus out of three candidates, nominated by 
the college of pontiflees, only those born of paients 
married by confarreatw, and themselves married 
by that nte, being eligible. He had many pre- 
rogatives (the right of the toga preetexta, of tlie 
sella curvlis, and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears before that of the 
pontifex maximus, andt he had precedence over 
him at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office w'ere concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night away from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence from the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 200 B.C. he was eligible for political 
office, but the rule that requir^ his continuous 
presence in the city acted as a bar to his holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 

1 Pauly- Wissowk, s.v, 

3 The derivation is uncertain. It has been connected with 
flare, ‘blow’ (from kindling the altar Are ; MarquardtX with 
flagrare, flamma (Ourtius, Oorssen, Usener), with the Bkr. 
brahman, ‘ priest ' (Meyer). 
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The numerous tabus by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his office. 

He could not touch, approach, or name any animal or object 
with which in Roman religious consciousness an idea of unclean- 
ness was associated ; a corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a dog, a 
B[Oat, or a horse He was forbidden to hear the sound of the 
flutes played at a funeral In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anything connected 
with the cult of the dead l 

Moreover, there was another series of tabus, which, while in- 
dicating the freedom of the Jlam«n from the usual ties of human 
society, emphasized the extent to which he belonged to his god. 
He could not come In contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted, 3 or with a ring or chain If he wore a ring, it had 
to be a broken one. His garments could be fastened only by 
safety pins (Jibvice), or some other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of its tangled and 
intertwining fibres , he could not walk under a trellis or in a 
vineyard. If a man in fetters entered his house, he was 
immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
pollution of the house, were thrown out through the eom- 
pluvxuin A slave could not touch him, and only a free man 
was allowed to cut his hair. He could be shaved only with a 
bronze razor Furthermore, for him ei ery day was a hoW day, 
and he was not permitted to see any kind of work. On his 
walks an attendant always preceded him to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while he was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the flamen Dtalts was 
to officiate at the saorihee of a sheep to Jupiter on 
the ides of eacli month (ovis tdulis) Ho himself 
laid the entrails of the victim on the altar file, 
lie officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
liowever, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
liim participating in rites that pertained to the 
worship of other gods ; e.g , he took an important 
part m the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
N\as from him that the pontifices received the 
materials which they useci in the purification of 
the houses. He presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
confarreatw. In short, he seems to have been not 
merely high priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
pai ticipation in sacrificial and other rites is con- 
cerned, high priest of the whole national religion. 

Like the flamen D%alx3, the flamen Martialis 
was a patiiciaii married by confarreatio, and the 
son of paients who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. In the eaily period, when the power 
of xtfars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
operation.s of war, it is quite possible that the part 
of the flamen MartiaZis was an important one, but 
in historical times it seems relatively insignificant. 
He was not subject to the tabus which have been 
mentioned in connexion with the flamen Diahs, 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. Ills comparative freedom from 
restiictious enabled him to hold political offices 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is known Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do with the numerous festivals 
of his god which were held in March, 

In the case of the flamen Qmrinalis, the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage weie 
the same aus those of the other two flam\nes 
maiores. Though he ranked below the flamen 
Martialis, he is more frequently roferreu to as 
officiating at sacrifices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Kobigus on the Robigalia (26th April) ; on 7th July 
and 21st Aug. he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consus iu the Circus; on 23rd Dec. he 
made an offering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabrum. These functions are not so dis- 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinus 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta- 
tion, and the ceremonies in which his flamen has 
just been described as taking part were connected 
with agriculture. 

Of the other twelve flamines we know little 

1 The flamen Dxalit Herula, before oommittio? suicide, laid 
aside the insignia of his office, on the ground that it was teob- 
nically inconceivable for & flamen to die in bis costume. 

3 Aul Qell. X 16 ‘ ‘ nodum in apice, neque in cinctu, neque in 
alia parte ulluni habet.' 


more than their names. In some cases it is only a 
chance reference to thQ flamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The Insignia of the/taminss, besides the toga preetexta, were 
the Uena, a short red cloak worn over the toga, and especially 
the ptleue or galenu, a conical cap, on the top of which was 
a email spike-ehaped piece of olive wood, covered with wool, 
nils was the apex, though the term is sometimes applied to the 
whole cap The cap was provided with strings so that it could 
bo tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by falling off It was made from the hide of an 
animal kiiied in saonfloe, and in the case of the flamen DieUie 
was white (albogaUrut) The apex was not confined to the 
flamines , it was sometimes worn by pontifices and other priests, 
but was most closely associated with the flamines, and especi- 
ally the flamen Dicuis 

The flamines of the deified emperors (flamines 
divorum) also were attached more oi less loosely to 
the college of pontifices Down to the 3rd cent, a 
flamen was appointed for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods 

Theie were other flamines in Rome, who were 
not connected with the college of pontifices — eg,, 
the fratres Arvales had a flamen (flamen Arvalvim), 
and so too had each of the curies of the city 
(flamen curice). 

The wife of the flamen Dm I it (flamunca Diaht 
or merely flaminica) participated in the sacred 
duties of hia office. She was not the priestess of 
Juno, as Plutarch supposed.^ There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, tliat the w ives of 
the oih&T flamines had sacerdotal functions. 

(d) Virgines Vestales — The Vestal virgins, six* 
in number, were attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They were chosen by lot out of a list of 
twenty compiled by the pontifex maximus. At 
first tiiey were drawn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian houses were eligible, 
and under the Empire we hear of daughters ot 
freedmen being admitted. Only those whose 

S arents were both living were eligible A candi- 
ate who had been„ chosen was formally accepted 
j by the pontifex maximus * She w-as then con- 
ducted to t!ie house of the Vestals (afnwm Vesta') ; 
her hair was cut oil'* and hung on a lotus-tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order. She was fiom 
SIX to ten years of age when she entered, and the 
term of service was thirty years. After its com- 
pletion she was at liberty to leave the older and 
marry.® The thirty years of service were divided 
into three decades, in the first of which the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second pi actised 
them, and in the third instructed the novices 
The eldest Vestal was the head of the order (virgo 
Vestalis maxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth-hre, hml begun in the family, but had 
subsequently become a State-cult also * It w as 
the duty of the priestesses to keep up the sacied 
file. Once a year only was it allowed to go out 
and be rekindled {1st March). If it went out at 
any other time, the incident was regarded as a 
prodiqium, and the Vestal on watch was liable to 
punishment. The fire could be rekindled only by 
the primitive method of the friction of sticks. 
The priestesses also brought water from a spring 
or running stream, with which they sprinkled the 
teninlo. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to the goddess, and each day prayed foi the safety 
.and prosperity of the people Besides these daily 
duties the Vestals haa otliers, some of them con- 
nected immediately with the cult of Vesta, but 
1 QucMt Aom. 86. 

S Iu the days ol King Numa, according to the tradition, (our, 
but increased to six before the end of the regal period 
• Aul Qell. I xH. 14, 19 ; the words of the ponti/ex maximus 
were ' Te, Amata, capio ' 

I *Tho hair was an offering The cutting was not repeated 
The Vestals whose stiAues we have had long hair 
# The number of cases in which this happened is very small 
« For an interesting aooonnt of the Vestals see GB*, pt. I , 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, li 199 ff, where the author 
retracts the theory advocated by Inin in JPh xiv. [1886] 164 ft 
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Bome pertaining to ceremonies not primarily or 
definitely belonging to that goddess. Chief among 
the former was the festival of Vesta on 9th June 
(Vestalia). At this season (from 7th to 14th June) 
the penua Vastce ^ was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet thronged to the temple to ask a blessing 
on their households ; offerings of food were sent to 
the temple , offerings of sacred salt-cakes {mola 
salaa) were made by tlie Vestals ; the millers and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were 
adorned with garlands. On 15th June the temple 
was cleaned. In regard to the activities of tlie 
Vestals that seem to be outside the cult of Vesta 
proper it may be pointed out that it was they who 
kept the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unboiTi calves sacrificed at the Fordicidia, 
giving them to the people for use in the ceremonies 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Parilia 
(21st April). They were present at the sacrifice 
of the sheep to Jupiter on the ides of each month.* 
On 16th F^ they provided the mola salaa used at 
the Lunercalia. On 1st May they offered prayers 
to the Ilona Dea. On 16th May they took part in 
tlie ceremonies of the Argei. On 2l8t Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia j on 26th Aug. they, 
together with the pontifex maximua, attended the 
secret sacrifice to Ops Consivia in the regiM. 
Fowler {Roman Festivals, p. 149 ff.) has pointed 
out tlie connexion between these ceremonies and 
the food-supply, ^Mth which the Vestals from the 
earliest times were closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many privileges. A lictor 
attended them when they went out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make m ay 
for them ; on ceitain occasions they could use a 
caiiiage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his way to execution caught a glimpse of them, 
he could not bo put to death ; places of special 
honour uere leservod for them at the public 
games ; they could be buried within the city. 
Put, on the other hand, the life was an exacting 
one They nere subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex maximua, who could have tliem 
lieaten for any negligence in their religious duties 
It was he too who, in case of violation of the vow 
of chastity by any member of theordei, pronounced 
the sentence by which she was burieu alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus neai the 
Poita Colima,* 

2 . Augures. — The derivation of augur is as 
uncertain as that of pontifex. Ancient etymolo- 
gists connected it with avia and garrire,* with avis 
and gustus,^ with avis and gerere,^ or with 
augustus."* Nor do modem scholars agree on the 
question. The present drift, howevei, is to see 
avis in the hist part of the word (cf. aiispex—avi- 
apex, a derivation about which there is no doubt), 
whatever may be the significance of the latter 
part.* 

The kind of divination which the Romans called 
diacipltna auquralis seems to have existed in Italy 
prior to the foundation of Rome. Its purpose was 
a nariower one than that of reading the future ; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that Avas contem- 
plate or even in piocess. The augures were 

I The etore-room ol the hovwe 

» Horace’s words (Od. m. xxx. 8) may refer to this occasion ; 
•dum Oapitohum scandet cum tacita virmno pontifex ’ 

* J. E. Harrison sees in this custom the survival of a ritual 
marria^ to secure fertility for the crops (A'ssays and Studies 
prsHnted to fVtlham Bidgeway, Cambridge, 1913, p 144^ Her 
theory is criticized by E T. Merrill, Ctaaneal PhxMogy, lit 
[1914] Sir. 

* F^t. p 2 ‘ ' ab avium oarritu * 

• Suet. Octav. 7 . ‘ ab avium gestu (putuve.' , 

• Fest. loe eU ' ‘ Auvur ab av ibus g^-endoque dictus, quia 
per eum avium gestus eaicitur’ ; Serv. JBn v. 623 : ‘ Augrunum 
dictum quasi avigenum quod aves geront.’ 

t Ovid, Fast. 1 . 609. 

0 See discussion by WIssowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, a.v. 


authorities on the significance of the various signs 
by which the gods manifested their favour or 
disfavour. 

The college of augures is attributed by some 
ancient writers to Romulus, by others to Numa— 
traditions that liave no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiauity of the institution. From three the 
number of members was increased to six, after- 
wards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen.^ 
Membership in the college was always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members included many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The presi- 
dency of the college was vested in the oldest auaur, 
and the respect paid to seniority is attested bv 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 ii.C.) in his cm 
Senectute, xviii. (64). 

The most w eighty measures in Roman political 
life were undertaken only after the auspices indi- 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laws by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were all subject to this rule. 
The omission of the auspices or any irregularity 
m the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullihea the act. The augures did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period. That 
was the duty of the magistrates. But irregulari- 
ties, on being reported to the senate, would be 
referred by that body to the college of augures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
up a reply (responsum. derretum) and sent it to 
the senate. If the reply established the presence 
of a flaw {vitium), the senate annulled the act. It 
should be noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry with it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senatua 
consultum, although the latter was based on the 
reply of the college. We do not know that the 
senate invariably followed the recommendation of 
the college, but it is certain that they generally 
did so. 

A preliniinaiy to the taking of the ausjnces was 
the marking on of the templum or place of obser- 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges auspicn {i.e. the rules that would govern 
his obseivation of the signs), stationed himself at 
that point of the templum prescribed by augural 
law', and, addiessing Jupiter or other godsj asked 
for a certain, definitely specified sign or signs of 
the divine apjti oval of the proposed action. Signs 
that were specifically asked for were called 
auguria or signa impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared without being asked for were knowm as 
signa oblativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kinds of sims were recoraized : from 
birds, from thunder and lightning, from animals 
{signa ex quadrupedibus), from the sacred chickens 
{aigna ex trxpudxia), and from incidental occurrences 
of evil omen {diras). The birds were, in the 
language of augury, either allies or oscines. The 
former gave signs by their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the allies 
were the eagle and the vulture as well as the 
osprey {avis aanqualis or ossifraga), the huteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
oscines were the raven {corvus), the crow {comix), 
and the owl {noctua).* Some birds were included 
in both lists, and we hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favourable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex emlo (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development of augury. 

1 Dio Oftss. xllt. 61 •peaks of a alxteentli member added by 

• Of. Festus, p. 197; Varro, is Ling. Lat. vl 76; PHny, HS 
X. 48; Cia de Dtv. i. 6f (120). 
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Their precise interpretation involved a considera- 
tion not only of all the details connected with the 
appearance itself, but also of the nature of the 
occasion in regard to which the gods were being 
asked for a sign. The most favourable of the 
signa ex c(elo was a flash of lightning passing from 
left to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally auspicious, was unpiopitious for 
a meeting of the comitta, and its appearance would 

E revent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 
ad already begun, would result in its discontinu- 
ance. Signa ex caslo were used at a comparatively 
early date in the ausp%cia of the magistrates, not 
only as signa ohlattva but also as impetratiiKi. By 
the end of the Kepublic they wore practically the 
only signa that were used by tne magistrates. It was 
not so much that they had crowded the others out 
as that in the general decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspices. 
A subordinate official, th^pullanus, whose original 
function had been the care of the sacred chickens, 
could do so. The phrase ‘ servare ex caelo,’ which we 
find used of this official’s observation, is an indica- 
tion of the kind of sira of which he was supposed 
to take cognizance. There is, however, abundemt 
evidence that his announcement of a favourable 
sign had very little to do with any actual appear- 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the nature of the announcement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the s%gna ex quadrupedibus 
never seem to have been very much used, as stgna 
impetrattva, though, when ocournng as oblatwa, 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the behaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the templum. 

The signa ex tnpudits were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
Republic these were practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the stgna ex ccelo had in civil life. This 
waL largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

Ths chickens wtre bronght in cages, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed biraselt at the door of 
the tent within the bounds of the templum, they were let out. 
He observed their manner of walking and especially the way In 
which they ate the food that was thrown to them. The most 
favourable omen that they oould give (atupioium toUetmum) 
was to let pieces of food fall from their beaks. When such an 
omen was wanted, it was easily obtained either by ^ving the 
chickens crumbly food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and eo causing a degree of baste in eating that resulted 
in numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The dtra were unexpected events of an unto- 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
taking of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dirte. All 
diras were deterrent. 

With all the possibilities involved in the numer- 
ous auguiies mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
frequently find himself at a loss in regard to the 

f proper interpretation. Moreover, till a compara- 
ivdy late date the augures were not present to 
assist him. The statement made by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants aoes not imply 
that these were members of the augural college. 
To be sure, the difficulties of his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. But signa 
imvetrativa, which of conrse were tuways favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblaHva^ and the ^ssibllities 
of conflict were endless. If he made a mistake 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 


of the disappioval of the divine powers, there was 
danger of the business transacted being subse- 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Bepublio the custom grew up of 
having augures present to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the auspices before the holding of the comitia 
Whether they ever actually took the ausiuces 
themselves is not certain.^ 

The inauguration of persons and places was 
another important function of the augures. They 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration they acted 
merely as assistants to the pontifex maximus is, 
as Wissowa has shown in nis article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, wholly inadequate. After the expulsion 
of the kings tlie only iiersons who were inaugu- 
rated were priests. Wo have delinito record of 
the inauguration of the rex sacrorum, of the 
augures themselves, and of the flaintnts of Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus, and the deified Julius, There is 
no record of the inauguration of pontifices, and 
probably the Vestals were not inaugurated. Livy 
(I. xviii.) desciibes the ceremony. 

It took place on the arx. The augur, after indicating' with 
hig wand (hfuM*)® the regions of the sky within which he would 
make his observations, laid his right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a stgnum ex aelo 
whether the candidate was aoceptabls to him 
In regard to the places that had to be inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intended 
for business which could be transacted onlyaftei 
the auspices had been taken. Among them we 
find many templei^ and such places as the rostra 
and the euna. Moreover, the city itself was in- 
anj^rated as well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far perhaps as the first milestone. To 
this distiict tne term ager effatus was applied 
There were other loca effata, as we know from 
Varro {de Ling. Lat. v. 33), who gives the follow- 
ing list of five additional kmds of territory winch 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the taking 
of auspices by magistrates al^nt from Rome; 
the ager Jtomanus, Gahxnus, peregrinus, hosticus, 
incertus. The term templum in its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build- 
ing that is rectangular in shape. The city of Rome 
and the various territories referred to were not 
templa, strictly speaking, bat loca hberatn et 
^ata,* in which also auspices could be taken. 
We laiow very little about the ceremonies with 
which places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped piece of metal was brought in as 
a sign of the completion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the augures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutis, the vemisera auguria, and 
the augurium canarium. The last-mentioned took 
place every year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain the protection of the gods against the 
action of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vemisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to the angurxum salutis there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu- 
ance of the safety and prosperity of the nation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman army 
in the field. Tacitus* speaks of it« being celebrated 
in*A.D. 47 after an interval of seventy-five years- 

I Possibly they somstimes did In the last period of the 
l^^ublio. Oiosro (ds Leg. iL 20) spparsntly makes a claim to 

• * Bacuium sins nodo adanoom * (Livy, i xviif 7). 

» I.e. freed by the formula spoken by the augur from all 
previously existing religious assooiationa 

*Ann. xii. 2S. 
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The archives of the augureSt which were kept 
in the auguraculum on the arx, consisted of fasti 
(a list of members j^ast and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college), and, most 
important of all, the libri or commentarh in which 
all the lore of the craft was contedned. Both terms, 
hbri and commentarit, are used indiscriminately of 
the traditional matenal and of the numerous 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted oy the senate. 

3. Quindecimviri sacria faciundis. — The third of 
the great priestly colleges is the quxndectntviri 
s{acris) /{ociundM). Originally it was a com- 
mission of two members {duowri s.f.), and it was 
not till 867 B.O. that it became a collegium of ten, 
of whom five were patiician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla’s time the number was increased to fifteen. 
Ceesar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
others were added supra numemm. In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magtstn^ (chosen annually by 
the college from its own membership), later by 
one.* 

While the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pontj^cs and the augures, it goes back as far as 
the Tarqiun dynasty, and its foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Rome duiing that period. Its activity was con- 
fined to the Sibylline books, to the cults introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere- 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl- 
line books were Greek oracles, the cults introduced 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor. The result of this was 
that the quindecimviri bore to all cults which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ntual {ritus 
Grcecus) a relation analogous to that of the pon- 
Mices to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition {rttus Romanus). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sibyl of Cumee, to which perhaps some others from 
difierent sources were added from time to time* 
When brought from Cumw, they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Uapitoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 B.C., when they 
perislied in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
oolleotion, and returned with 1000 verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They were left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful inspection of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there arc other indications that the books 
were sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

No one had access to the books but the quindedm- 
viri, and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate. Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to oe of special importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. When the quindecxm- 
vtri had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or ceremonies the gods could hie appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the quindecimviri. 

Tiie clearest indication of the nature of the 
activity of the quindecimviri Is furnished by the 

1 The emperor himaelf wee one. ‘ 

s When this oflSoe was held by the emperor, a deputy (pro- 
magitter) waa aiso appointed. 

s There is no real eridenoe that the Camuna Mareiana 
formed part of the collection. 


list of divinities whose cults were intioduced as 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Among 
these are the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely coimected), Ceres, Liber 
and Libera (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),* and 
Hercules.* At a later date came ACsculapius, Dis, 
and others. The piindecimviri did not themselves 
perform the saorinces or rites, for the Greek cults 
had their own priests ; but they supervised them. 
They had a similar supervision over lectistemui, 
supphcatumes, and other ceremonies ordered by 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cults were not regarded as lying outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. Mother of the Gods), intioduced in 204 
B.C. in accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with tins cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the rites,* 
and from the latter half of the 1st cent, after Christ 
they were thought of in two capacities : priests of 
the Great Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
books. 

4 . Septemviri epulones. — This priesthood was 
instituted in 196 B.C., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacied banquets of Jupiter 
on the ides of September in connexion with the 
ludt Romam, and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebeii. The theory held by 
Marquardt* and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that held in connexion with the ludi 
plebett, and that the epulum lovx at the ludi 
Romani was established much later, is highly im- 
probable. The epulum of the ludi Romani is in all 
likelihood an old institution.* These banquets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
lectistemia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ- 
enced by them. 

At the banquets a triclinium was set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. An image of 
Jupiter reclining and images of Juno and Minerva 
seated were placed at the table, and food was put 
before them. The senators attended the banouets 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set up in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epulum Jovis was not merely an offering 
to the god ; it was a communion of the ^od with 

increased in Requency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of Novembei, but on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators but also the people in general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set up throughout the entire length of the 
forum. The stiictly religious element in the insti- 
tution receded into the background. They became 
great public banquets, but remained under the 
•upervision of the epulones. 

Before the institution of the epulones thoponti- 
fices had hod charge of the epulum lovis. It was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and the epulones, 
though an inoependent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, w ere always regarded as 
supplementary to the pontifical college and to a 
certam extent subject to its influence. 

When first instituted, the college had three 
members (treviri epulones). This number was 
subsequently increased to seven (septemviri 
epulones) and still later (by Caesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known as 

1 Before 890 B.a 

3 The cult of Hercules * in droo Flamlnio.* 

S As in the laving of the sacred stone of the eroddess, and 
during the 8 rd and 4th centuries in the taurobohum 

* Jibm. Staalsvmoaltung, ilL 349. 

» Fowler, Roman PetHcaU, p. 217. 
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the septemviri epulones. An individual member 
of the college was called aeptemvir epul<mum. 

5 , Sodalea fetiales.^ — The fetialea were the 
authoiities on the inafetmle, the sacred forms that 
should be obseived in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistrates appealed in regard 
to questions pertaining to demands for rediess, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the emissaries of the State to 
the countiy with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub- 
mitted to them by the senate the whole aodalt- 
taSy which consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to foreign countries, however, a 
smaller number went. When the purpose of the 
embassy was the making of peace, the number of 
fetialea was two;® when rediess was demanded, 
four were employed. That the aodalitaa was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone (stlex) 
in Idling the victim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we hear of fetialea not only at 
other places in Latium but also among the ^Equians, 
the Faliscans, and the Samnites. At Rome the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges , 
and in A.D. 22 an effort, which, however, failed, 
was made to place it on an equality with them * 
Its members were men of distinction during both 
the Republic and the Empire Augustus himself 
was a fetvthsy as were latei emperors. 

In Livy, I. xxiv.,jwe aie given some details m 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation of fcti(ues on a peace mission. 

Tho verltenanus * aska the king to authorize him definitely 
and apecifically as the envoy of the Roman people » The king 
formally gives the authorization requested Then the verben 
anus asks for the sacred lierbs {herba pura, verbence, sagmina) 
and is instructed by the king to gather tlietn on tlie aree. These 
herbs are the symbol of his oflUce The verbenanus then 
chooses another of the feUales as pater patrattufi touching 
his hair with the herba The patei patratut is tlie plenipoten- 
tiary and spokesman of the deputation, and it is he who carries 
the sacred stone and the sceptre The treaty is made in the 
presence of the commanders and of the armies by the patres 
patratt of the two nations After the terms ha\ e been read, the 
pater patratus of the Romans, holding his sceptre and calling 
to witness the people present as well as the gods Jupiter, Mars, 
and Umrinus, swears that hia nation will keep the treaty '* 
Thon he kills a pig with the sacred stone, oalling upon Jupiter, 
if the Roman people shall be the first to break the treaty, to 
treat them as he treats the victim After the sacrifice he 
^rows away the stone, saying . ‘ Si sciens fallo, turn me Dies- 

e tersalva urbe aroeque bonis eiiciat, ut ego hunclapidein '8 
ben tho same ceremony has been performed by the other 
pater patratus, the treaty is signed by both » The fact that 
the stone is thrown away is distinctly favourable to tho 
theory that It is nothing more than a primitive weapon that 
has survived from the stone age, and not, as W Helbig has 
suggested, a symbol of the god of lightning 

In the case of injun^ at the hands of citizens of 
some foreign power, fetialea were sent to demand 
redress.” 

The pater patratiu goes to the boundary of the enemy’s terrl- 
tory and states his country’s case, swearing to tho Justice of 
the claims which he niakes.i* Then, crossing the border, he 
repeats the claims to the first native of the country whom be 
meets He repeats them again at the gate of the capital and in 
Its forum If the offenders are given up, he departs as a fnend 
If the nation addressed asks time for further consideration, ho 


1 The Roman grammarians connected the word with Mea 
(Varro), faedus (Serv lus), fenre (Paulus) , Lange derives it from 
an old substantive fetis (cf faten, fan, fas ) , Weiss compares 
the cult-title of Jupiter Feretrius 

3 Wissowa, Religion und KuUus^, p. 661, thinks that the 
number was afterwards increased to four, but his reasons seem 
inadequate. 

>1 Tac. Ann. hi 04. 

* I e the bearer of the sacred herbs (wi bencs). How he was 
chosen is not known. 

D < lubesne me, rex, oum patre patrato populi Albant tcadus 
ferlre?* 

8 Wissowa plausibly derives this word from patrare , ' to make 
a father.’ On this theory pater patratus is a father artifloially 
< rested as opposed to a natural paterfamilias, 

7 The formoliB are given in Livy, i. xxlv. 7. 

8 Paul p 82(Thewrewk de Ponor). » Livy, «. v. 4 . 

10 Die Itahker in der Poebene, Leipzig, 1879, p. 92. 

11 Livy, vii. vi 7, xxxil. 1, x xlv. 7. 

13 On the ethical element in the fetial rite see Tenney Frank, 
in Classical Philology, vii. [1912] 386. 


grants thirty days, publicly repeating his claims at the end of 
each ten days After the expiration of this time, it saliafoctioti 
is not given, he solemnly calls the gods to witness, and, 
returning to Rome, reports the circumstances to the senate 
If the senate decides on war, the pater patratus is dispatched 

r n to the boundary, and in the presence of three adults 
iws into the enemy’s territory a spear smeared with blood 
and charred at the end Under the fetial law only a war 
declared in this way is pium 

Just a.s it was the duty of the fetialea to demand 
from another people those who had committed an 
oflence against tneir nation, so also it was their 
duty to give up similar offenders among their own 
people. ‘ 

Octavian declared war against Cleopatra in 32 
B c. accoiding to the fetial nte ; the emperor 
Claudius concluded treaties (Suet. Claud. 25) as 
pater patratus', Maicus Aurelius declared war 
against the Marcomaimi in this way. But it had 
long since become a symbol ical act. In the war with 
Pyirhus a piece of land near the Circus Flanunius 
at Rome had been legally conveyed to a captive. 
This was declared enemy territory, and mto it the 
pater patratus flung the spear fiom the columna 
oelhca near the temple of Bellona. 

6 . Fratres Arvales.— See art Arval Brothers. 
7 . Salii.® — There were two groups of Salii in 
Romo, tho Salii Palatini whose headquarters weie 
in the curia Sahorum on the Palatine, and the 
Sain collini, or Aaonensea, of the Quinnal hill. 
The former were the dancing priests of Mars, the 
latter of Quinnus. Each organization consisted of 
twelve ineiubers and had a mnqister, a prcesul, and 
a vates. The rmignter was m general charge, the 
proBstd W813 the l^er of the dance, and the vote a 
of the singing. 

The period of their greatest activity was the 
month of March, with its many festivals in hononi 
of Mars. Although the calendars specilically 
record only thiee days of the month (the Lst, 
9th, and 24tl)) on which the Sahi took down the 
sacred shields,® their processions seem to have taken 
place every day from the 1st to the 24th. Their 
dicss consisted of tunica picta and trahea. On 
their left arm they earned tho shield, which as 
they danced they stiiick with a spear or club held 
in the right hand. The dancing took place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the pro- 
cession paused. Each evening they halted at one 
of the manaionea, erected for the purpose, where 
the shields and other paraphernalia were kept till 
next morning. There also the priests dined 
together, their banquets being proverbial for tlieir 
luxury. Next day the procession was resumed, and 
in the evening a bait was made at another nianaio. 
After 24th Maich there was no procession of the 
Sahi till 19th Oct , the armiluatiium, when they 
danced on the Avontine. This ceremony corre- 
sponds to tlie quinquatrua of 19th March, whicli 
was originally a festival of lustration. After the 
armiluatrium the shields were replaced in the 
siurarimu, and were not moved again till Ist 
March. The significance of this institution of 
dancing priests is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from the oeginning nothing 
but a god of war, and in the shields and other 
equipment of the Sain he sees merely an appro- 

5 mate costume for the priests of the war-god. The 
lance, he thinks, was a war-dance, and it was 
given in March and October because these two 
months were most closely associated with the 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
Cyi the other hand, those * who regard Mars as a 
spirit of vegetation classify the dance of the Sahi 
among the warlike and noisy demonstrations which 
i bre frequently adopted by primitive peoples for the 

! * Livy, VIII xxxlx 14. 3 From ‘ leap,’ ‘dance ’ 

• It is not certain whether the shields (anctha) were kept in 
the curia on tlie Palatine or m tlie regta. 

4 Mannhardt, Roscher, Frazer, Fowler 
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purpose of frightening a'way the evil spirits that 
luignt harm the sprouting crops or interfere with 
the transmission of the vegetative principle from 
year to year. 

8 . Sodales Titii.— Of this priesthood we know 
almost nothing. Tacitus {Htst. ii 95) tells us that 
it was organized by Koinulus for the worship of 
the Sabine king, Titus Tatius.* Dionysius (ii. 62) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of the Kepublic, but was revived 
by AugustiiH and latjteil till at least the end of the 
2nd centuiy The members belonged to the sena- 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activities. 

9. Luperci. — In the case of the Luptrtx we have 
a priesthood whose activity was coniiued to a single 
day of the year, 15th Feo., the date of the cme- 
biation of the Lupercalia. There were Luperci 
Qumcttales and Luperci Fabian In 44 n.C. a 
third group, Luperci lulti, was added in honoui of 
Julius Csesar, and of these Antony was magister. 
But this group did not last long, and it w'as 
omitted on the leorganization of the priesthood by 
Augustus. Membership in the order of the Luperci 
did not cany with it a distinction equal to that of 
the other pnestly sodahtcUes. It was an eques- 
trian, not a senatorial, priesthood. The festival 
lasted into Christian tunes, not being abolished 
till the pontificate of Gelasims (A.D. 494). 

The meaning of the title Luperci has been the 
subject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre- 
vailing view was that the word meant simply 
‘ W'olves,’ like hirjn (in the Sabine language 
‘wolves’), the name applied to the priests of the 
god (Soranus i>ater) n 01 shipped on the top of Mt 
Soracte; and it was claimed that we had here 
anotiior manifestation of the vegetation • spirit, 
which often turns up in the shape of animals.’ 
But this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
consideration, and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (Deubner, ABW xiii. 
482 ff. ) * has returned to the old etymology (Serv. 
Ain. viii. 343) by which Lupercus is derived from 
lupus and arceo and means ‘ one who keeps off 
w'olves.’ Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
IS ingenious and in regard to many points veiy 
plausible. 

The most Important featorea of the celebration were as 
follows (1) Koats and a doj{ were sacrificed (perhaps to Faunus, 
though this IS by no means certain) , (2) two young men ® were 
smeared on the forehead with the blood of the soenflee, which 
was then wiped off with wool dipped in milk, whereupon they 
laughed . (3) the Luperci. in two bands, naked except for goat- 
skins stripped from the victims about their loins, ran round the 
base of tlie Palatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skins all those (mostly women) who threw them- 
selves in their way. 

We have in the Lupercalia traces of a pa.storal 
festival (implied in the protective measures against 
wolves), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the lull), and of a rite for fertiliza- 
tion (for which the striking with the thongs of goat- 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Deubner, 
the course around the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to nrotect the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed luperci, ‘ those who keep off the wolves.’ 

1 Tacitus’ own Information on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat vamie, for in another passage (Ann. i 54) he 
•ays that the priesthood was instituted by King Tatius for the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

9 It is generally aesumed that the fonner represented the 
Palatine community, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinal. 
But Fowler (Roman Festivals, p. 820) points out that this is 
inconsistent with the fact that the running of the Luperci was 
alwai's around the Palatine only 
> w. Mannbardt, Antike Wald- und FeldkuUfi, Berlin, 1905f 

S S18 ff. ; OS*, pt. ii , Balder the Beauti/vl, London, 1913, 
.14f. 

4 See aleo Fowler, Beligious Experience, p. 478 ff. 

B Perhaps the mamstriot the Luperci Quinctiales and Luperci 
Patnani reBpeotivety. 


The practice was not at that time connected with 
the worship of any god, but later was brought into 
relation with f'aunus. The other elements in the 
festival, the striking with thongs and the wiping 
off of the blood, were, according to Deubner, sub- 
.sequent additions, the latter belonging to the 
period of Augustus’ reforms. That this is a final 
solution of the Luperci cannot be positively 
asserted, but that it is a more plausible theoi'y 
than any that has hitherto been advanced may be 
confidently affii med. 

10. Sodales Augustales. — When Augustus died 
(A.D. 14), he was deifieil by senatorial decree, and 
a priesthood (sodales Augustales) was founded to 
pay the honours due to him as a god (divus). The 
sodalitas was organized on the analogy of the 
sodales Titii. It consisted of twenty-one regular 
members from the senatorial order and four* 
honorary members from the imperial family. This 
number, however, does not seem to have been 
itgidly adhered to, for theie are refeiences which 
indicate that in later times the membership ivas 
as high as twenty-eight. The sodalitas was ad- 
ministered by three magisin. It had charge of 
the games held in honour of Divus Augustus and 
of the ceremonies conducted in the temple erected 
I to him near the north-west comer of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shrine of the 
Julian gens at Bovillre and once a year held 
I services and games tlieie. At Bo\ilIit* also the 
ai chives of the priesthood were kept, and we may 
assume that its olficial headquarters were there. 
When the enij^ror Claudius was declaied divus 
by the senate, his cult was assigned to the same 
sodalitas, which, hoivever, w as now called sodales 
Augustales Claudtales The close relations between 
the Julian and Claudmn gentes justihed such an 
arrangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the gens 
Flavta, and another priesthood was accordingly 
organized, the sodales Flaviales This sodalitas 
also took care of the cult of Vespasian’is son Titus 
when he was deified It is probable that there 
W’as no change in its title during Domitian’s reign, 
and that it was only after hb death, w'hen there 
was a recrudescence of the popularity of Titus, 
that the designation sodales Flavmtev Titiales was 
used.* A third sodalitas was founded on the 
deification of Hadrian (sodales Had) lanales) and a 
fourth on that of Antoninus Pius (sodales Antonin- 
iani). To the last were assigned the cults of all 
the subsequent emperors who became dim. For 
the empresses and princesses who were deified 
(and the number, especially in the hrst 150 yeais 
of the Empire, was considerable) special sodahtates 
were not instituted Their worship was for the 
most part conducted by the sodalitas pertaining to 
their gens—e.g., the cult of Livia by the sodales 
Augustales, that of Domitilla by the sodales 
Flaviales, and so forth. In addition to the 
sodales each divus had a jlamen. It is probable 
that the Jlamen was not one of the sodales. Special 
priests were assigned also to some of the divas. 

IX. State priests of municipal cults. — There 
were also, in addition to the collegia and sodali- 
tates that have been discussed, some minor State 
priesthoods. These were organized to take care 
of the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com- 
munities that had been absorbed ^ Rome. The 
incumbents were Roman citizens. 'The ceremonies 
took place sometimes in Rome, sometimes at the 
original seat of the worship. 'The list consists of 
the following: sacerdotes Cahenses (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Caninenses (Ceenina), Albani (Alba Longa), 

1 Tiberius, Oennanicue. Dmeue, Claudius. 

9 This point seems eetabliehed by a recent art , "The Date of 
the Arch of Titus,’ by D MePadyen, in Classical Journal, xL 
[19K>J 140 
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tacerdotea Lanuvint (Lanuvium), sacerdotea Laur- 
entaa Lavtnatea (Lavinium and Laurentum), aacer- 
dotes Sucwiant (Sucinia?),^ sacerdotea Tuactdanv 
(Tasoulum). 

In the municipalities throughout the Empire 
there were, besides the local pnesta, aaceraotes 
puhlici modelled on those in Koine : pontijicea, 
augurea, and for the imperial cult Jlaminea as well 
as the organizations of the aevin Auquaialea. 
More important than any of these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, aaceidoa* pro- 
vincKB, who was elected by the provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was the chief piiest 
of the imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which ho belonged 

12. Haruspices.— Althou^i the haruspices never 
became State piiests, they played a part of con- 
siderable importance in Roman religion from the 
time of the war with Hannibal.* They were of 
Etruscan origin, and the field of their activities 
was thieefolH : (1) the scrutiny of the exta of 
sacrificial victims, (2) the explanation of portents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightni^. None of 
these was new in Roman religion, lamination 
of the exta of victims was made by members of the 
regular Roman priesthoods, portents were cared 
for by the ponttfices, and the interpretation of 
lightning was included in the lore of the augurea. 
VtMi tYieluiniapuies supplemented the work of the 
Roman priesthoods, and along many lines showed 
a doOTee of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far beyond that attained by the 
Roman priests ; e.g., the examination of the exta* 
by Roman priests was not intended to do more 
than to deteimine whether the god to whom the 
ofleiiuf' was made was piopitious oi not, but the 
karuspxces, bv means of a complicated system, one 
element in winch was the charting of the liver in 
sixteen diiierent parts,® tiaimed to read not simply 
the mind of one god on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they : 
undeitook to show wliat its meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com- 
plexity that of the augures. The division of the 
liver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 
with the division of the heavens into sixteen 
regions upon >vhich their interpretation of light- 
niim was largely based. 

Tlie science of the haruspicea was traditional in 
the noble families of Etriiiia, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in the 2nd 
cent before Christ they took measures to a.s.sure 
its continuance in the chief citie.s of that country. 
For the haruspicea whom the senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etiuiia. Distinct from 
them were the haruspices who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two classes : (1) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming the ordo haru- 
apicum LX* and (2) private haruspices resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic problems. The 
status of these, especially the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to tliat of the haruspices summoneii from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the system 
practised by the haruspicea in the exam i nation of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental influence. 

f This ia a oonjeotnre. No city of this name is known with 
certainty to have existed in Latiuin. See J. Toutain, in 
Daremberg-Saglio, iv. 948. 

* In the East called if>xt*pvk, in the West taoerdot (in the 
three Gauls and elsewhere), or flamen (Spain, Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, Africa, etc ). 

> There is no satisfactory evidence of the Roman Government 
havinff called in haruapvees at an earlier date. 

* While the term includes all the larve internal organs, the 
science of the haruspices dealt chiefly with the liver. 

® A bronze liver, found at Piacenza, shows this division. 

® The earliest reference to this ordo is an inscription belong- 
ing to the end of the Republic {OIL vl. 82488). 
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Gordon J. Laing 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro-Finnisli).— 
The priests among the Ugro-Finni&h people did not 
form a separate social class Then impoitanee in 
the community, generally speaking, N\as evident 
only at the sacrificial feasts. The office of jiriest 
was regarded as an honour, and usually brought 
no remuneration. We can best study tlie observ- 
ance of the pagan sacrifice in the liorae among the 
Votyaks, who retain the lelics of a sacrificial feast 
observed m the old native hut {kunla). Here the 
father of the family was the natural sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to liis eldest son, 
and, m the absence of male lawful issue, to the 
neai est male relative Besides the family sacnlice, 
we find a tnbal sacrifice held in common by several 
families in a tribal hut called a ‘great hut’ 
{hudzini kuala). These sacrifices were peiformetl 
by a descendant of the progenitor of the tube — an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus lielongs to two Arwo/a-famiJies, a smaller and 
a larger. 

Sacrifices were also offered in sacred groves. 
Gloves were dedicated both to underground spirits 
— » e. the groat men, princes, etc , of a community 
— and to great nature-gods. If a family, for some 
reason or another— usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them — dedicated a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
the sacnlices should be continued m that group by 
his posterity. When the priestly office did not 
pass by inheritance, a priest was chosen from 
among the members of the family or tribe con- 
cerned. Nature-gods might l>e worshipped in a 
grove set apart by one particular village community, 
or in a common sacrihcial place belonging to a 
number of communities — sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial piiests were 
chosen. As a condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the respect of the community 
and also to lie skilled in prayer Often the saci i- 
hcial priest lemained in office all his life 

When several animals were to be saenheed at 
the same time, os many piiests took pait in the 
service os there were animals oflereil In the 
groves used by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of the distiict When seveial 
priests took part in the service, the peojile occasion- 
ally called the oldest among them the ‘ gieat priest’ ; 
and his duty was to supervise the ‘ small priests’ 
in the discharge of their functions. The most 
geneial appellation for a priest was ‘old man.’ 
He had always one or more colleagues, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the sacrifices 
were entrusted. When an individual wished to 
sacrifice in the grove of his village, he summoned 
iJlie priest to hold a service for him. The seer 
could also sometimes appoint the priest to make 
I the sacrifice. ^ 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the sacri- 
fices. The shaman priest was held in very high 
esteem among his people It was said, e.g., of tne 
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Lapps that they always gave the shaman the best 
seat in the house, set ueforo him the daintiest 
viands, and piesented him with valuable gifts ; in- 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute to him ; and 
his opinion and advice were always highly esteemed. 

It IS uncertain whether the Ugro-Finnish priest 
wore a special sacrificial robe. It is known that 
he had to wash before eveiy service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly clean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting befoio the sacnhce may also 
have been customary. Women, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unwortliy of the priestly office. 

Litkratubk — M a Castr^n, Nordttche Reiten und Foneh- 

S n, l.-v., I’etrograd, 186S-62, J. Krohn, Suomen auvun 
nalhnen nivmUin »alv«lu«, Hel8in|);(or8, 1894 , U. Holm- 
, PermalatsUn uikonto, Ttheremmien tukonto, Lappa- 
latmn uikonto, Porvoo, 1914-16, K Krohn, Suomalautm 
rutK^n tukonto, do. 1916 UNO HOLMBERQ 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.-See Metho- 
dism. 

PRIMOGENITURE.~8ee First-born, In- 
heritance 

PRINCIPLE.— X. Philosophical.-The word 
* principle,’ reproducing the Latin is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term dpx^. 
This term designated two very different kinds of 
facta — principles of knowledge and principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met. 996*7). This double 
application of the term runs through English phiio- 
aophical literature. Not only the axioms of logic 
— e.g., the Law of Contradiction — to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda- 
mental tiuths of any body of doctrine are called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Principles 
of Mathematics, by B. Russell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression these are called ‘first 
principles’ — e.g., in Herbert Spencer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may be called a principle. Thus, when T. H. 
Green talks of ‘ the spiritual principle in natuie,’ 
or B. Jowett, translating Plato {Dialogued, Oxfoid, 
1876, IV. 229), mentions ‘ a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent 

A principle in the sense of a principle of reality 
may be conceiv cd of either as a cause or as a constitu- 
ent. It is in the latter sense that water is the 
princijile of all things in the philosophy of Thales 
But, even when a principle is conceived of os a 
constituent, other things are usually supposed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To he fundamental is the essential notion of a 
principle, of whatever sort that be. If w© ask, 
How fundamental ^ the answer is. Logically ; the 
principle is that which comes hrst in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 
Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, 
it IS the existence of spirit that explains all other 
facts. On the othei hand, the principles of 
morality are the truth.s about moral lelations on 
which depend all our explanations of particular 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Principles 
of Morals). 

3 . Popular. — ‘ Principle ’ has various popular 
significations which aie directly derivative from 
the different philosophical uses of the term. 

(1) We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous 
principle’ or ‘bitter principle’ in substances*, 
meaning by that something concrete which is the 
source or origin of the definite character which 
these things possess. These ard'not far removed 
from such more philosophical expressions as the 
‘ vital principle * or the ‘ spiritual principle in 
nature.* 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
‘principle’ of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth wmcli gives the explana- 
tion of their working. Piinciple is here the formal 
and not the material cause of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 
premiss for logical explanation, the use of the term 
18 not wholly dissimilar from that which it has 
in the previous instance. By a principle is here 
meant the ultimate and simple truth which stands 
at the beginning of our explanation. Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
the actual cause of the phenomena explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
different footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong- 
ness of a particular action. A ' man of principle ’ 
(cf. Carlyle, Cromwell, speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of his pro- 

I ected acts with the general laws of mural action. 
)y a ‘ man of good principle ’ we mean little moie, 
for it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
maxims, he employs maxims which are morally 
excellent. A ‘ man of no principle ’ is one whose 
conduct is not regulated by being compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogous to what it is in the case of 
morals. It means the regulation of action by 
noting its agreement with a general rule which 
has been ostaDlished as a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
ages which the infringement of that rule miglit 
bring. 

Litbratorb — T. H Green, Prolegomena to Bthtoa, Oxford, 
18S3 , H. Drlesch, The Hist and Theory of Vitaltsm, London, 
1913; B, Russell, Pnnciplet of Mathematiem, do 1908; T 
Fowler, The PrtnetpUs of Morals, Oxford, 1886-87 

G. R T. Ross. 

PRISCILLIANISM.-The Priscillianists or 
Priscillians were a heretical sect charged with 
Manicheean and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearance under tliis name in Spain towards the 
end of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
able influence in S W. Europe, was confined within 
ever narrower limits until it disappeared aftei a 
history of about two centuries, 
i The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
! reputed founder, but it is very doubtful whether 
I he is iustly mode responsible for the views which 
were held by his followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Schepss of the 
extant w'orks of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Ambrose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), but 
they support rather than contradict the evidence 
to be drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary authorities must be con- 
trolled. 

Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
education, and of considerable wealth, born prob- 
ably at Merida, in Lusitania, shortly before the 
niiadle of the 4th century. He was attracted hy 
that wide-spread movement of thought which 
found approval and safety when it went to the 
extreme of monaaticism, but was exposed to the 
dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastics authorities 
when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 
an aiisteie life apart from and not without criti- 
cism of the offices and officers of the Church. 8. W. 
Europe had many groups of ascetically disposed 
. Christians, known in some quarters as ‘ Ab- 
stinentes,* who nourished their faith not only on 
the canonical Scriptures but also on * apocryphal ’ 
w'ritirms, such a« tne Acts of Andrew, of Thomas, 
and of John. In these it is probable that Manich- 
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aean ideas and ascetic practices found a common 
root (see Babnt, Prisculien et PriscillianMme, p. 
281 if.). One of the earliest works of Priscillian, 
the Nonagmta Canones in Pauli Epistolas, a series 
of contents-headii^s prefixed to groups of cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows him in general 
sympathy with this movement, emphasizing those 
elements in St. Paul which look towards aualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 67), the ‘carnal’ 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of 'beata voluntaria paupertas’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of the movement was schismatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops — e.g. , Salvianus and 
Instantius — alarmed lda.ciu8, bishop of Merida, 
who, after consulting P^eDamasus on the matter, 
summoned a synod at Saragossa for its considera- 
tion (A.D. 380).^ No individuals were condemned 
by this synod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned with practical matters such as fast- 
ing, the use of the Eucharist, and the frequenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the challenge 
thrown down by this synod, and, by accepting the 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself In the fore- 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 
against Idacius. Idacius proceeded to obtain from 
tlie emperor Gratian a rescript condemning in 
general terms ‘ pseudo-episcopos et Maniohseos,’ 
and authorizing the expulsion of all heretics from 
Spain. This he then applied to Priscillian in a 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and also in a letter 
to Ambrose. Through the latter an unfavourable 
reception was provide for Priscillian when he pro- 
ceeded to Italy in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantius ‘cum uxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Damasus and Ambrose in turn. 
His Liher ad Damasum contains his apology, in 
which he repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the Manicheeans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met with better success : the rescript was 
cancelled, and Priscillian returned to his aiocese 
in peace (382). 

The next two years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian. Most of 
his tracts (iv.-ix.) were now produced, and the 
important de Fide et Apocryphis, in which tlie 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotationg made by Priscillian supply valuable evidence 
as to the pre-Hieronymian text of the Latin Bible. ' Le texts 
biblique ae PriscilHen pr^sente tous les caractitres des textes 
" italiens" • 11 semble former U transition entre ces textegdu 
jve gi6cle et leur rejeton, le texts "africain de baase 6poque" 
que nous retrouvons regnant il la fln du ve slbcle dans rempire 
dee Vandales * (8 Berger, Hut. de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, p 8) 
The ‘comma Johanneum’ (I Jn 67) has what is probably Its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract, i. (ed. Schmisa, p. 6). The 
Canona of ^iscillian, often under the name of Peregrlnus, and 
possibly modified In some respects by him, had a considerable 
\ogue for several centuries in Provence and Spain (see Berger, 
p 26ff) 

The progress of the sect may be described in 
Babut’s words : 

‘The government supported them, their adversary Ithaoius 
was in flight, their Influence was extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might wml appear to them 
assured ’ (p. 167X 

The swift disaster which overtook Piiscillian 
and the wliole movement wa.8 closely connected 
with the successful revolt of Maximus and the fall 
and death of Giatian. Ithacius (bishou of Osson- 
oba) had fled to Tifeves, and there claimed the 
assistance of Maximus in su^ressing the ‘Man- 
icheoan’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
^portunity of acquiring credit for orthodoxy. 
Tliere was another possible motive in the wealth 
of the ‘ heretics,’ lepnted to be veiy great. The 
first step was to summon a synod at Bordeaux, 

1 See Mansi, Sacrorum Conctlwrwn ColUctxo, In. 636; Pm- 
cdliani, ed Schepss, ». 86 . ' nemo e nostris reus factus tenetur, 
nemo aocusatus ’ ; Snip. Sev . Chron. 11. 47 1 
VOL. X.— 22 


before which Priscillian and Instantius weie ar- 
raigned as prisoners. To the charge of heresy as 
added that of gross immorality and the [iractice of 
magic. According to Sulpicius, who i.s probably 
following the Apoloay of Ithacius, Pnscilhan 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synod, the accused were trans- 
ferred to Trfeves. There Priscillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to the torture, and the confessions 
so extorted from him were sufficient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Trfeves on an emba-ssy at the time, and was 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the death of anothei bishop that ne refused to 
communicate with Idacius and Ithacius, and was 
dismissed from Trl‘ves in consequence (Ambrose, 
Ep. xxiv. 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Evodius 
the prefect ordered Priscillian and his companions 
to be beheaded, and thus they perished — Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armenius and Fchcissimus, 
Latronianus, a poet, and Enchrocia, the widow of 
Delphidius, the first heretics to be sent to the 
scaffold by the Church 

The execution of Priscillian was followed first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-ieaction. The 
horror which was felt throughout the Church was 
marked by the indignant piotests of 8t. Martin of 
Tours, the excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, the forced resignation of his bishopric 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Theodosius On the other 
hand, Latinius Pacatus pronounced a panegyric on 
the victims in the presence of the emperor ; their 
remains were removed with all honoui to Spam, 
and their names were inscribed on many sacra- 
mental lists there as maityis In Galicia the 
clergy and the people were almost w holly adherent 
to the movement. 

Of the counter-reaction which followed we have 
no satisfactory record, beyond that wliioh is in- 
directly given in the accounts of Priscillian and 
his followers which were circulated by Orosius and 
Turribius, and the judgment, probaoly ba.sod on 
Orosius, which was passed by Augustine. Councils 
held at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Braga (448 and 
663) successively dealt with the PuscillianistB. 
After the latter date they disappear. Lsolated and 

rsecuted, it is likely that they fell into heresy of 

e Manichsean or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on which the movement in its early stage is labelled 
with either of these names is precarious. Much 
tunis on the authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian given by Orosius {Gommonitorium, 2 
ICSEL xvih 163]). Its genuinene.s8 has been taken 
for granted by most writers, and is maintained by 
Kunstle and fyezius ; but the searching criticism to 
which it has been subjected by Babiit (p. 279 ff.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction— the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, the express and repeated 
statements of Priscillian himself, the cautious 
judgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. The case was 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him by the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of peijuring one- 
self in order to conceal dangerous views. This 
Augu.stine believed of him on the authority of 
Dictinmus, which is the authority of one who, 
lHji,ving left the Pnscillians and been reconciled to 
the Church, was seeking to demonstiate the com- 
pleteness of his conversion. 

Litkraturr —1 SoiMCES —Priscilham quee mperfsunt, ed 
Q. Bchepas (CSBL xvui ), Vienna, 1889 , Jerome, de Vii III 121 , 
Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, li 4 C-.’')l (soo J Birnajs, Die 
Chronik des Sulpiciua Severm, Berlin, ISSI), Orosius, Cam- 
monxtorium (JCSEL xviu ) 

il, CniTTGiSV —C Senepss, Pnscilhan, Wurzburg, 1886; 
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C. A. Scott. 

PRISONS. — The one esaential quali^ of every 
prison, ancient, mediaeval, and modem, for untried 
and for convict^ prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed pei lod or for life, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or a modem establishment conducted on the 
most humane and enlightened principles, is that it 
is a place of detention, where the inmates aie 
deprived of that personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
have risked life itself, in all ages of the woild, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
generally ignored- even by exports. Edmund F. 
du Cane, chairman of the Ibison Commis.sioner8 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on 
prison history and management, wrote in a de- 
scription of Elmira Reformatory iu New York 
State . 

"The prisoners enjoy a luxurious dietary, and many indul- 
gences are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element of a sentence o( imprisonment is entirely abeent. 

If du Cane had opened the prison doors, he would 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the 
bars are gilded ; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, however miserable bis circumstances 
outside, would have remained. To be under 
ocular inspection every hour of every day (door- 
knockers are unknown, but there are j>eep-holes in 
every' cell dooi ) ; to be coni|>elle(l, in strict obeili- 
ence to printed rule‘t and verbal orders and on pain 
of punishment, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to use up and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, walk, read, write, and 
receive letteis and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the will of another— such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits n human 
being for membership of a free community ; and 
all tliis in the most depressing surroundings — 
eating, day after day, the same kind of food, 
wearing the same clothes, seeing the same official 
or degraded people, and doing, witliout substantial 
rcnnineration and for the benefit of others, the same 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than difficult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize what it means 
to bo distinguished not by a name but by a 
nurnlier; to bo lost to the outside uoibl, and its 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
excluded with perverse ingenuity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any. 

A convict (the kind of man that the newspapers, the novel- 
ists, and the play writfliU make copy of as ‘ a hardened ruffian ’) 
burst Into tears when a prison visitor suddenly shook hands 
with him ‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man, * but nobody 
has shaken hands vsith me for ten years.* 

With initiative, self-respect, and self - rehanc*e 
diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
the prison look, sullen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
aldoct and half defiant ; no wonder that the 
released prisoner finds himself unfit to work, if 
indeed he can get anybody to employ him. Dis- 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts through crime back again into prison. 

John HoAvard’s State of Prisons in England 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals was published at Warrington in 
1777, but until early in the l&th cent, the treat- 
ment of criminals and the punishment of crime by 
Chinch and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization ; it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary humanity. 


*1116 sentence pronounced in liUO upon Archbishop Leighton’s 
father, a physician and divine, for writing against Prelacy in 
terms no more extravagant and not less honest than those 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance, m degree, but not in kind. It ran as follows . (1) to 
be twice pubhely whipped, (2) to be pilloried in Oheapside, (3) 
to have an ear out ofi, (4) to have the nose slit, (6) to have both 
cheeks branded with the letters *S 8.' ('Sower of Sedition'). 
(6) to pay £10,000, and (7) to be Imprisoned for Ufe. 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children Act of 1908. By sections 102 and 103 of 
that gieat statute it is solemnly enacted that, in 
Great Bntain and Ireland, no child (a child is 
defined as a person nnder the age of 14 years) 
shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in 1907. But in Scotland, while 
a question of property of trifling value, tried in 
the civil courts, may be the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a cose of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury, disposing, in 
the criminal courts, of a citizems life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of which still impedes 
prison reform, a false theological view was partly 
responsible, along with an inadequate estimate of 
the sacredness of life and libeity. Lunacy and 
criminality were looked npon as works of the 
devil, to he exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
or the lash. That the State, by its own shameful 
neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the cynical indifference of 
the community, for both crime and lunacy was an 
idea as new as that insanitary conditions, per- 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy eiqdanation of 
all abnormal conduct. So thought Mi. and Mrs. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nicktehy. 

‘“That young Pitcher has had a foier " "No," exclaimed 
Mr Squeers, “damn that boy, he’s always at something of that 
sort.” “ Never was such a boy I do believe," said Mre Squeers, 
" whatever he has is always catching too. I say it’s obstinacy, 
and nothing shall ever convince me that it isn’t I’d beat it 
outof hini’’’(ch vii ). 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor tlie argu- 
ments of Jeremy Bentham, neither the disclosures 
of John Houard, Mis Fry, and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton nor tlie eloquence of Samuel Romilly had 
much practical ellect till the reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 10th cent. Acts 
wcie passed abolishing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitary 
piiKon buildings, the classification of prisoners, the 
separation of tlie sexes, and the appointment of 
female warders for female prisoners Yet, writing 
in 1812, Janies Neild, who followed in Howard’s 
footsteps, said : 

* The great reformation produced by Howard was merely 
temporary . Prisons are relapsing into their former horrid 
stote of privation, filthiness, severity and neglect’ {State eg the 
Prisoners in England, Scotland and Wales, London, 1812). 

The movements for the amendment of the crimi- 
nal law and the reform of prisons dated from the 
American and French Revolutions ; and they were 
both connected with the growth of democratic ideas 
and institutions. 

The importance of the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot be exaggerated. There is no more difficult 
uestion, unless it he the labour question, the 
ousing of the people, or the liquor question, with 
all of which the subject of crime is vitally con- 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of the community, and others seem 
blind to the lar^ share played by poverty and 
unemployment, onnk, gambling, ana vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1886) does 
not contain the word ‘poverty’ or the word 
‘drink’; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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Htudy, Tlie. Criminal and tfie Community (London, 
1912), breathes a spirit of despair. The subject 
heis been canvassed at national and international 
congresses ; and, in the United Kingdom, it has | 
been considered by Government Commissions, j 
royal and departmental, M’hose reports have re- | 
suited in a large number of valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison regulations, each one ad- 
vancing more and more in the direction of the 
treatment of prisoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side inci eased, not, os some- 
times ignorantly asserted, to gratify a sentimental 
humanitarianism, but in the Mst interests of the 
community, outside and inside the prison. Re- 
formation is cheap at any price. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the community £150 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montesquieu wrote : 

* A* freedom advances, the severity of the penal law decreases ' 
{Espnt de$ Ms, Paris, 1838, bk. vl. ch. ix i 
While prisons should not be beds of roses, neither 
should they be torture-chambers. 

Experts have written on prisons and prison 
reform in every European language. Ex-convicts 
have described their experiences, with little value 
for the cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
likeLoid William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabez Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like Mrs. Maybrick, and litera^ 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer ; it is staged by the 
playwright and discussed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too often the case for 
reform is jtrejudiced by gross exaggeration. As in 
Oscar Wilde’s powerful Ballad of Reading Gaol 
(London, 1898), pictures are drawn which depend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to be found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
The question is one of system ; it can be solved 
only by experiment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and such experiments are being 
carried on by governments, by communities, and 
by individuals in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and many European countries. Happily 
for the future, many piison problems will solve 
themselves, by the uiniinution and ultimate dis- 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gr^ual removal of the chief causes of 
crime, namely, (o) unemployment and irregular 
employment, with attendant idleness, the forma- 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 
(6) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and crime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects ; and 
(c) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. It is no exaggeration to say that the greater 
portion of crime in this country is due to economic, 
lather than to directly moral, causes. 

I. Past and present-day prisons— D oyrn 
to the beginning of the 19th cent, the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made the ques- 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which the accused awaited trial and the condemned 
awaited execution. The old plan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin- 
guished from the modem endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals This is obvious from a bare enumera- 
tion of the methods formerly in use ; (a) capital 
punishment, (6) mutilation, (r) flogging, (d) the 


pillory, the stocks, and branding, (e) compensation 

S ayable to the injuied or fines payable to the 
tate, and (^compulsory exile. Under the Jews, 
Greeks, ana ^mans, as also among the Saxons 
and Germans, the chief and usual punishment of 
crime consisted in the enforcement of compensa- 
tion to the inj’nred. For this rational procedure 
the feudal barons and the Church of the Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, torture, mutila- 
tion, and death. 

By degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Cesare Beccaria in Italy and Jeremy Bentham 
in England, partly because a greater value came to 
be put on human life, and partly through the 
necessities of colonization, while the judges con- 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trifling as well 
as serious offences, the executive, especially m the 
case of young offenders, frequently remitted the 
extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
creed ; and legislators and administrators have 
often been more humane than the laws which they 
enacted and executed. 

These causes led to the system of tran^ortation, 
which was introduced in the reign of Charles il. 
Criminals whose death-sentences were commuted 
were sent to the American colonies, along until 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

The old system, thus modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonies in 
1776, when ships, called ‘hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in the Thames, and at Portsmouth 
and Chatham. The first liuJk was opened in 1778, 
and the system was not finally aoandoned till 
1857. Concurrently with the hulks a fresh field 
for transportation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonies. In 1834, 4920 convicts were 
transported to W. Australia. The system of 
transportation continued till 1867, when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any British colony was 
prevented by the colonists from landing in W. 
Australia. Both systems, transportation and the 
hulks, were attenoed with misery, cruelty, dis- 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks ‘ the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vice, profaneness, and de- 
moralization prevailed (du Cane, Cluimhers's Enry. 
clopcedsa, s.v. ‘Prisons,’ viii. 418). It appears that 
about a fourth of the deaths in the hulks were due 
to a deadly, but preventable, malady called ‘ hulk 
fever.’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern- 
ment report of 1838 in these terms ; 

* The system of transportation is unequal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, corruptlnz to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ’ (quoted by du Oaue, The Punuhment attd Pre- 
vention of Cnms, London, 1886, p. 189). 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of falling into crime, it is important 
to remember that many transported convicts, in 
new surroundings, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and idleness, 
became industrious and respectable citizens, and 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
re^onsible positions in Church and State. 

The next phase, concurrent for a time with the 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, was 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, with 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confinement by 
night and associauon at work and at meals during 
the day, but in both cases with silence by day and 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
oe the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the origination of the cellular system, 
which had been Mvocated by John Howard as 
early as 1776, alway^ however, with the accom- 
paniment of work, instruction, ami moral and 
religious influences. 
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The cellular system, so far as involving isolation 
at night and continuous silence while the prisoners 
are in association, still remains in almost universal 
use in all European countries. But in the United 
Kingdom the accompaniment of solitary confine- 
ment during the day, except as a punishment for 
oifences committed in prison, was abandoned in 
1899 for prisoners with sliort sentences ; it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the case of 
convicts, and reduced in England in 1910 to one 
month. So far as the present buildings and sur- 
rounding giound will allow, the prisoners work, 
eat, and exercise in association, but in silence. 

X. Kinds of modern prisons. — The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may he 
divided into seven classes; hut it is not meant 
that there is any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
hnildings are concerned. 

(a) Local prisons, for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in i 
and managed by three bodies of Prison Commis- j 
sioners for England, Scotland, and Ireland respect- 
ively, created by the Act of 1878. There had 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional looal interest and intelli- 
gence, great abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or incompetent 
officials, to antiquated and inadequate huildiugs, 
and to the existence of a large number of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The differences In prison 
treatment were so great that criminals were known 
to select for their operations the locality of the 
gaol witli soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 
The Prison Commissioners have always been 
hampered by want of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods ; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous effects of prison life, 
and tlieir annual reports do not disguise their dis- 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
18 left undone, under their administration. These 
leports show a progressive realization of the com- 
patibility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

(b) Convict settlements, for prisoners sentenced 
to what is called ‘ penal servitude ’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain oy the Penal Servitude Act of 
1853), that is to say, any period of imprisonment 
from three years up to a life sentence. There are 
three iieriods in a convict’s sentence: (1) the first 
month, when he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his ^riod of detention, during which 
he works in association with other convicts, but in 
silence, and (3) the balance of his sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to he re- 
apprehended if he fails to report hinisolf or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involve.s so much more food and so much 
more opon-air woik, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many * old hands’ 

f irefer a sentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 
)e served m a convict settlement, such as Dartmoor 
m England, where the convicts are employed re- 
(ilaiming ground and in farm-work, or at Peterhead 
in Scotland, where they quarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two yeais in 
an ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of criminal offences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to he fairly and accuiately 
compared with another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hull^, on the one hand, 
and penal servitude, on the other, is not a complete 
one ; hut, subject to all deductions, it is encourag- 
ing that, whereas in the days of transportation 
there were, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was some 15,000,(XK)), about 


60,000 convicts, in tlie colonies or at liome in the 
hulks. In 1869 the total number of convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11,660, of 
whom 9900 were men and 1760 women. This 
numbei under penal servitude was reduced in 1891 
to 4978 (4654 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Taking local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those convicted 
for the third time about three-fourths re appear as 
prisoners in local prisons or convict settlements. 

(c) Preventive aetentum prisons, or depaitments 
of prisons, established under the Pievcntion of 
Crimes Act of 1908 for convicts w ho have received 
a sentence of penal servitude, and u ho have also 
been proved to have been ‘habitual ciiiuinals’ at 
the time the ofience was committed, engaged in 
no occupation excmit that of crime. These are the 
‘ recidivistes ’ of France, the ‘revolvers’ of the 
United States. The period of preventive detention, 
which begins when the sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of being unlimited, as it ought to be 
and as was proposed in the original lull, is limited 
to a maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the Prison Commissioners the convict may have to 
serve the full period of preventive detention named 
in the sentence or he may be liberated at any time 
on probation. This useful Act requires amend- 
ment, because the ‘old hands,’ when out of prison, 
even while truly pursuing a life of crime, take care 
to do just as much work as will make it impossible 
to convict tliem, under the definition in the statute, 
of being ‘habitual criminals.’ 

(d) Criminal inebriate prisons, established under 
the Criminal Inebnates Act of 1898, to which 
habitual drunkards, falling into crime, may be 
sent for lengthened porioas. It was recognized 
that the short sentences usually inflicted on the 
habitual drunkard were worse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, tlieir 200th appear- 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal pioceaure. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re- 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford any opportunity for his oi her per- 
manent reform. Hitnerto the results of the treat- 
ment in criminal inebriate prisons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing. Legislation is 
wanted to enable these institutions to deal with 
criminals whose offences are diiectly connected 
with drink, but whose moral sense is not so ob- 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unreformahle habitual drunkaid must he shut 
up for life. 

(6) Criminal lunatic prisons, where prisoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
the ollence was committed, or when they were tried, 
or who become insane in piison, are confined 
‘ during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by the Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate may he transfer! ed to an ordi- 
nary lunatic asylum. On complete recovery from 
insanity, he may be handed over to his relatives, 
under proper precautions and guarantees. 

(/) ‘ Borstal ’ institutions, established under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt. i. , for persons 
between 16 and 23. Du Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun their malpiactice.s 
hefoie 20 years of age, and 60 per cent under 16 
(see art. Juvenile Chimin a ls). 

(g) Reformatories for hoys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to be detained for not less than 
tliree or more than five years, of ivhicli there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Iieland (see 
art. Juvenile Criminals) 

2. Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King- 
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dom. — (a) Ownership and administration of prisons. 
—The possession, or assumption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monasteries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment by private persons was rendered 
illegal, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, while inadequately inspected by Govern- 
ment officials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 69 of 
the 618 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 446 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners to do. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of aban- 
doned wickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un- 
tiled, with their children, crowded together, m rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the floor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, which vested all prisons in Prison Com- 
missioneis appointed bv the Crown, effected large 
savings m cost as well as improvement in the 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(6) Prison management. — A writer (M. F. John- 
ston) in the Fortnightly Review, new ser., Ixix. 
[1901] 660, says ; 

‘ The Improvements which have been effected in recent years 
in prison manag^ement are of so radical a nature that they 
practically amount to a changfe of attitude towards the offender. 

. It has come to be leco^iscd that hardships imposed for 
the sake of the suffering they entail do not aot as a cure. Thej' 
rather tend to lirutalise the subject, and serve to intensify the 
anti-social instincts which led him. In the first instance, to raise 
hla hand against his fellow-meo.' 

The old class of official and prison administrator 
not unnaturally, in view of his training, considered 
onlv what would maintain perfect prison discipline, 
ana was not influenced by the fact that, while 
flogging and ’ the black hole ’ undoubtedly crushed 
thepiisonei into sullen and revengeful submission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-absorbed into the decent part of the com- 
munity. From every relaxation of the last cen- 
tury the old-time official has prophesied disasters, 
which have in no case occurred He did so when 
it was proposed that the use of * the black hole ’ 
should cease, with the crank (denounced by Charles 
Reade in It is Never too Late to Mend) and the 
treadmill ; that windows should be increased in 
size and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, might be visible ; when an 
effort was made to substitute for oakum-nicking 
interesting and educative work ; when flogging 
ceased, except for mutiny or gross violence on 
warders, and then only when authorized by a 
visiting magistrate or a Prison Commissioner; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of everything 
being done to weaken the family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children’s photographs in 
their cells ; ivhen a little bit of inirron to piomote 
tidiness, was fastened into the walls of their cells ; 
when it was proposed to lay wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of which cell floors are 
constructed ; when Swedish drill for women and 
ordinary drill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the weary pacing round a circle in 
the pi ison-yard ; when work in the fields was tned in 
connexion with local prisons ; when a variety of food 
was substituted for the eternal ‘ skilly ’ ; when good 
conduct marks, carrying a money value, were 
introduced: when magio-lantem lectures, which 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that he has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he has found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciously given, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe punishment. In 1868, in English 
prisons, there were 61,000 ordinary punishments ; 
in 1884, under the so-called ‘ humanitarian ’ 
methods, the numbers had fallen to 37,000— a 
figure which has been since steadily reduced. 
Convicts on whom the tenors of the fash or the 
dark cell produce no effect will stop their bad 
behaviour if they know that perseverance will 
derive them of the magic-lantern loctme or cut 
off the right, recently conferred upon them, of 
spending a small portion of their earnings on 
margarine or confectionery. The old class of 
official still clings to the stereotyped piison in 
or near towns ana within high walls, altnough he 
has to admit that reformatories for juvenile and 
Borstals for juvenile-adult criminals, not to speak 
of such btai tlingly successful expenments as George 
Montagu’s Little Commonwealth in England, aie 
conducted successfully in the country, wiUioiit high 
walls, and with only a manageame numlier of 
attempts to escape. 

Prison management is in the hands of the 
following officitus : 

(1) Governor and matron. — Prison rules are 
unitom all over the country ; but the humanity 
and reasonableness of their execution depend on 
the head of the prison ; the executive staff take 
their tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commissioners or from the chaplaui or 
medical officer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
for the selection of governois and matrons. Ad- 
mirable appointments have been made by promo- 
tion from the rank of warders ; in other cases con- 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
matrons who have had experience and acqmred 
fitness in other employments, such ns nursing 
The modern governor and matron are as efficient 
in the routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for special weak- 
ness, mental and physical, and more anxious to 
secure the prisoners a fair chance for well-doing 
after their release. For the difficult duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli- 

g ence, shrewd judgment of character, a personal 
nowledge of the social conditions of the masses 
of the wople, and a sympathetic heart. 

(2) Chaplain. — In 1814 the legislature made the 
appointment of prison chaplains compulsory 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, then 
chief work consisted in ministering to the prisoner** 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
scaffold. Till 1868 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 

'Tyburn itself,’ Johnson said, 'is not safe from the fury of 
innovation . . . The old method was moat satisfa* tory to all 
parties The public was jfratifled by a procession , and the 
criminal was suiyxirted b 3 it. VV by is it all to be swept away ? ’ 
(quoted by du Cane, Punishment and Prevention of Crime, 

p 22). 

Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with 
them after their release. Realizing acutely the 
share of responsibility of the community for their 
undoing and misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present writer knows a convict settlement where 
nominally Protestant convicts have entered them- 
selves as Roman Catholics in order to have the 
services of a particularly friendly priest The 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not leadily 
gullible, as the public believe. His disappoint- 
ments do not arise from the pri.soner’s insinceriW, 
but from his weakness of will, his want of friends, 
and the temptations which the State licenses or 
permits. Prison-effected reformation may be quite 
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genuine at the time ; but it is generall;i^ too tender 
a plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap- 
lains used to be appointed for life ; short terms, 
which may be renewed, undertaken by local 
clergymen, are now found to secure greater fresh- 
ness. The chaplain has in many cases the super- 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he organize pri.son lectures. 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
libraiy than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religions, but it prevents 
them from becoming criminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as unknown as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which preserve a prisoner’s individuid- 
ity. In Mountioy Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(8) Medical officer. — The prison doctor’s most 
important duty used to be to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in oases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue. Now 
his observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged \\ ith murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or whether he is in such a mental condition that 
he is incapable of instructing a defence and must 
be committed to a cnmmal lunatic asylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by the doctor, 
inside or outside the prison hospital ; the doctor, 
particularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
hand in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his woik ; moreover, he soon 
acquires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-legal questions of scientiflc and practical 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been from birth, or whose habits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective — a 
question which has an obvious beaiing on punitive 
as well as reformative treatment. 

(4) Warders, male and female.— 

‘The officer who has oharn^ of pnaonera haa such power, for 
i;ood or evil, over his fellow -men, that 1 do not think there are 
many positions more resiwuBible. Nor are there many In which 
the officer is exposed to more temptation to neglect his duty, 
or abuse his trust’ (dii Oane, quoted hv W Tallack, Penc^tcal 
and Preventive PnnetplfH^, T.ondon, 1896, p. 278) 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and de^adation, is not favourable to 
the development of human sympathy; but in the 
general case no complaint can be made of the fair- 
ness of their treatment of piisuners. Instances of 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of 
the prisoners favoured than to any improper pre- 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cruel treatment 
by prison oflBcers, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is a.ssociated almost invariably with 
gnevous provocation. Attempts in prison to com- 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of those who administer it. 

(5) Prison visitors . — It was not till the Act of 
1899 that lady visitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli- 
gious and philanthropic visitors, who ought in all 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions 
of the classes from which prisoners come, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable regula- 
tions. 

The English Prison Oommisdooers’ r«i»ort for 1916 ‘heertily' 
endorses the praise bestowed on ministers of religkin, Isdv 
visitors, aid societies, workers, secular and religious, who work 
day by day with patience and undliuinished hope, for the rescue 
and reinstatement of the criminal of both sexee, and of kll ages. 


... It is to this ornnised effort of charity and goodwill, which 
has been specially oireoted with increasing force during recent 
years to the visitation and after care of prisoners, that the 
yearly improvement of our criminal records, eepecially with 
regard to the young offender, is due * (p. 21). 

Devon writes : 

‘The visits to prisoners on the part of people from outside 
are of great benefit; anything is that helps to break the 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversation. 
They must have preserved many from desperation, and even 
insanity. They clo something to keep up self-respect and to 
show the prisoner that he is not oonsiderM an outcast, impos- 
sible of redemption ’ (p. 287). As to prison lectures, ' anvtblng 
that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from brood, 
ing on the petty incidents that go to make up their lives in 
pnson, from beating against the bars of their oage, is bene- 
ficial '(p. 241). 

(6) Prison work. — The provision of work in 
prisons, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1898, is attended with great difficulties, if 
it is to be (1) sufficiently interesting to preserve 
the prisoner’s humanity, (2) educative, (3) remun- 
erative, or at least not productive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (5) not hostile to trade union 
rules and the lewtimate interests of free labour. 
In connexion with the present European War, the 
writer has noticed with what increased industry, 
and even enthusiasm, work of a patriotic kind has 
been done by prisoners, toiling extra hours without 
remuneration other than the much-esteemed privi- 
lege of having the war news of the day lead to 
them. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
tion, the question ol classification presents great 
difficulties. An eilort is made to keep so-called 
‘ first oflenders * separate from so-called ‘ hardened 
criminals. ’ But in many cases the ‘ first oflender’s ’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first offence, bnt 
only the first case which haa been reported to the 
police or in which there was evidence to convict ; 
and there are so-called ‘ hardened criminals,’ more 
sinned against than sinning, whose moral nature 
is by no means totally depraved. It is a wide- 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
implies normal quarrelsomeness or brutality, and 
that an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
able lust; in both cases, apart fiom any question 
of provocation, the disgraceful conduct which haa 
converted a respectable citizen into a felon may be 
the direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
(which may be far short of ' drunkenness ’) as to 
destroy self-respect and respect for the rights of 
others. 

The difficult question of the universal enforce- 
ment of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
local prisons and convict settlements remains for 
consideration. The difficulty consists in reconcil- 
ing in practice the two principles, ‘ It is not good 
for man to be alone,’ and ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ In this impoitaut respect 
our prisons and convict settlements are more 
dehumanizing than transportation and the hulks 
in old days or than modern Siberian and Turkish 
prisons. But, then, it is said that suppression and 
not supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
however carefully regulated, is unavoidably sub- 
versive of discipline, and prisoners would abuse the 
privilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
escape, at all events for corrupting communica- 
tions about past and future villainies expressed in 
blasphemous and obscene language. The diffi- 
culties are admitted, but the rule might be relaxed 
in the case of well-conducted prisoners, furnished 
with the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
conversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
books after the day’s work is over, as is done with 

g ood results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
Ingland, and among male convicts undei going 
preventive detention. The hardships as well as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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80 )nnch felt that the writer knows at least one 
ovemor who, when dealing with prisoners’ marks, 
oes not count those bad marks which have been 
caused by a prisoner passing a harmless observa- 
tion to his neighbour. 

It is right to add, in regard to prison manage- 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
unless the most old-fashioned, are satisfied with the 
present system and its results. Therein lies the 
hope of the future. 

(7) Discharged Prisoners' Aid Societies. — If 
efforts to refuim are to be of permanent avail, the 
piisoner must, before release, be gradually pre- 
pared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
leaving the prison, have w’ork found for him and 
be othenviso oefriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow the prisoners to grow 
their hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relaxations would 
not be abused, because abuse would mean for- 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Opportunity is needed to overcome the shyness 
ana nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
world which prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1792, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1823, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public funds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, ‘ The Hampshire Society,’ 
was founded. Others followed ; but it was not 
till 1862 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1887 every prison of any 
size has had a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 1898 the Prison 
Commissioners issued schenies for the guidance 
of these societies, containing provisions as to 
grants in aid to their funds ; and when, in 1899, 
lady visitors were appointed to all local prisons 
containing female prisoners, this w'as statea to be 
w ith the special obiect of aiding in the reformation 
of the prisoneis ana finding employment for them 
In 1000, 39,413 discharged prisoners passed through 
the hands of 02 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 w ere 
found unwoi tliy and 1100 refused assistance. These 
societies aie doing admirable work despite inade- 
( late funds and an insufficient number or voluntary 
lielpers. 

(c) PrUonsrsmth special privileges . — The modern 
prison contains two classes of inmates who should 
not be confined in the same building as those con- 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
w'ho are entitled to fuinish their own rooms, wear 
theii own clothes, provide their own food, carry on 
correspondence with persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modern legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar piivileges. In the 
case of convicted prisoners in good health there is 
little respect of persons, in either accommodation, 
food, dress, or work. It was not so in former 
days. Just as, in mediaeval warfare, all officers 
were, if possible, captured alive, that they might 
be made a source of profit to the captors, so im- 
prisonment was then used as a means of obtaining 
what w'ould now be called blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the w’lnd w'as 
tempered in many ways to the woolly lamb, cleri- 
cal and secular. The so-called ‘ beneht of clergy ’ 
was gieatly abused ; but, on the whole, like the 
right of sanctuary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for it preserved the only cultured class 
from the brutal treatment to which secular persons 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the right of sanctui^, botli history and literature 
wouliT be poorer. The mediajval Church rivalled 
the State’s brutal treatment of all prisoners, lay or 
clerical, charged with heresy ; but its treatment of 
non-heretical prisoners was, on the whole, much 


more humane. Sometimes it was more than 
humane, if we can judge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (dated in 1357) : 

* They are so delidoualy fed in prison that the prison, intended 
for a punishment for their orlmee, is turned into a refreshment 
and cfeliciouB solace, and they are pampered in their vices by 
ease and such inducements.’ 

{d) Prisoners in modern prisons who were ab- 
sent from old prisons.— Them are long-sentence 
prisoners. Long sentences were originally the out- 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
leferred to. But it does not follow that prolonged 
imprisonments must cease. Under totally diflei-ent 
conditions, they will continue in the case of the 
reformable, until the offender has shown that he 
may be released with safety to the interests of his 
fellow-citizens. In the case of those who have 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be nnreformalile impnsonment for life will be 
substituted for the present absurd system, under 
which a prisoner, who has shown after a short 
[leriod that he may safely be released, has to be 
maintained in prison, ami his family m the pooi- 
house, at the public expense to the end of a fixed 
sentence ; ana a prisoner is released at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although he oi)enly boasts 
that he means, on liberation, to resume his Ish- 
inaelitish trade, bis hand against eveiy man. 

(«) Prisoners in old prisons who ai e not to be 
found in inodem pt'uons. — (1) Clnblren convicted 
or untried. For centuries pnsons weie nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them )>oin and 
brought up in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the prison 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and tliey left it 
‘gool-Dirds, with the prison-brand on them figur- 
atively, and in some cases literally. The estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for childien under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma- 
tories for childien under 16 who had been convicted 
of Clime, and the marked success of these estab- 
hslinients had gradually reduced the number of 
childien in oiu prisons. But, as already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the Cnildren 
Act in 1908 that it vv^as declared illegal to send any 
boy or girl undei 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and It was piovided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonment, except in a very limited 
class of cases, could be imposed on any offender 
under 16. 

(2) Debtors. Literature has made great use of 
the abuses connected in old days with debtors’ 
pnsons, especially in England. Tlie whole iniquit- 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1880. The number 
now im]msoned for debt is negligible. Tliey con- 
sist, in England, of deldors who are able to pay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtons for Crown 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming excep- 
tions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt in the two countiies. 

(.3) Prisoners waiting for trial In England it 
used to happen that the king’s judges would not 
visit the pVee of trial for several years, during 
which prisoners languished in piisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-winners, staived Now, if 
a prisoner is not tiied within a short time after 
appiehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the offences for which 
tllfey had been apprehended, but unable to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, which were always extortionate, and 
9 ften illegal. Now all gaolers’* fees are abolished, 
and instant and unconditional libeiation follows a 
verdict of acquittal. 

(/) Security of modem as distinguished from 
old prisons . — In former times the facility of escape 
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from orison lielped to explain some of the practices 
mistnlcenly ouoted in evidence of our ancestors’ 
brutality. Nowadays the safety of the community 
can be attained without taking away the criminal’s 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
olf a limb, and, at the same time, punishment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in place of the old 
sentences of flogging, the pillory, the stocks, or 
branding— eithei on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William ill., passed in 1699, ordered. 
It was attempted to attain security by confine- 
ment in subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and Daniel’s den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high aliove the ground, ponderous doors, and 
u cighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant peisonal super- 
vision, and reliable wai ders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which were foiced upon 
them by necessity. 

{g) Hygienic conditions . — Until the 19th cent, 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed m a manner incon- 
sistent with health and with decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal habits. In Henry Brinklow’s 
Complaynt of Eoderyek Mors, written about 1642, 
the monastic author says ; 

‘ I see also a pyty tnl abuse for presoners Oh Lord Ood, their 
lodging 18 too bad for hoggys, and os for their meats, it is evyl 
inough for doggys, and yet, the Lord knoweth, they ha\e not 
inough thereof 1 ' (ed J. M Oowper, Early English Text Society, 
London, 1874, p 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says 

‘Many, who went in healthy, are In a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
diseases. " sick, and in prison," expiring on the floors, in loath- 
some cells, of pestilential fevers and the oonfluent smallpox ’ 
(P 4). 

Gaol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Oane, p. 48) spoke of ‘ the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious infection next to the plague 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our times experience twice or thrice, 
both Judges that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died ’ 

Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation ; 
piisoneis are well fed ; the death-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, aie unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the crying abuses, physical and moral, 
which they denounced have been removed. Great 
attention nas been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave our prisons more 
inclined and better fitted to lead law-abiding lives 
than when they enteied is greater or smaller than 
under the brutal systems of the past is by no means 
so clear. Dickens exaggerated the di.sa8trous 
effects of the separate cell, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated by good libraries, the friendly 
visits of the chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing effect modern prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the good 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the officials who manage them, are 
little better than whited sepulchres. 

(A) Reformatory methods . — ^The modem defi^ii- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe as to act as ^ 
deterrent, and (2) ot such reformatory influences 
as religions and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted by offering 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as well 


as punishment for the reverse. However in- 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on old ideas and methods. At first 
employed only for detention, imprisonment became 
one or many methods of punishment, and, ulti- 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanging, flogging and fining. What is said oy 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to the 
usages ot all European countries : 

‘Imprisonment oocure In the Annlo-Saxon laws onlv as a 
means of temporary security. . fmprisonment would have 
been ren^rded in these old times as a useless punishment ; it 
does not satisfy revenge, it keeps the criminal idle, and, do 
what we may, it is costly * {Ifist of Engluh Law b^ore 
Edimrd Cambridge, 1898, 1. 49). 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish : 

‘ Career ad oontlnendos et non ad puniendos haberi debet ’ 
(de Legdyun et Contuetudinibus Anglxce, London, 1669, fol 106) 
Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
or in order to compel payment of fines or ransom, 
or to elicit te.stimony. 

It must not be supposed that the idea of deter- 
rence, which, along with expiation, is at the root 
of our modem system, was unknown m former 
times. Indeed, tiie principle of deterrence inust 
have a place, large or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management. 
But its importance is usually exaggerated. Tested 
by the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
conclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
supply of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
abiaing citizens. On ciimes of passion deterrence 
has not time to operate ; in cases of deliberate 
crime the fear of aetection and punishment only 
makes the criminal more wary. The question in 
the end must be, Aie the results worth the ex- 
penditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
are at present cairied on, that is to say, under 
a system so identified with exploded theoiies of 

umshment that the refomiative elements which 

ave been engrafted on to it do not have a fair 
chance of success ? No doubt, persons who would 
be dangerous to the State if at large are withdrawn 
for periods more or less extended. On the othei 
hand, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
doctored by the State who, if at large, would Ije 
supporting themselve.s and their families, and 
adding bv their work to the productiveness and 
wealth of the State. Some are benefiteil by good 
influences under which they come in prison, but, 
for one of these, there are scores who are brutalized 
by prison life and who come out worse than they 
went in. Thejre are cases where, in their results, 
notwithstanding the best endeavours of then 
managers, our prisons may come under the con- 
demnation pronounced by Mirabeau on the Old 
Bicdtre, which he called ‘a prison to propagate 
crime and a hospital to propagate disease.’ 

It may be saia that tnese are grave statements 
to be made by an administrator of the present 
system ; but they are in accord with a growing 
section of expert opinion. 

‘ It must be at onoe admitted,' writes A. G F. Griffiths, 
H M Inspector of Prisons, ‘ that the system of isolation has 
produced no remarkable results. Solitary confinement has 
neither conquered nor appreciably diminished crime . 
Cloistered seclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
with human instincts and habits, and the treatment, Iona 
continued, has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown A slow death may be defended indeed on moral 
grounds if regeneration has been compassed, but it is only 
another form of capital punishment' {EBrti, »v. ‘Prison,’ 
xxiLSaS). 

In 1895 a Departmental Committee reported : 

'The great, and, as we consider, the proved danger of this 
highly centralized system has been, and is, that, while much 
attention has been «Ten to organization, finance, order, health 
Of the prisoners, ana prison statistics, the prisoners bare been 
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treated too mucb aa a hopelese, or worthless, element of the 
communitv, and the moral, as well aa the legal, responeibility 
of the prison authorities has been btld to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison gates The satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, the unbroken orderlini of prison life, economy, 
and high organization are held ami justly held to prove good 
admimstratlon. But the moral condition, in which a large 
number of prisoners leave the prison, and the serious number 
of recommittals have led us to think that there is amplecause 
for a searching enquiry into the main features of prison 
life’(p. 7). 

II. The prison of the future.— T he word 
‘ prison ’ is used in this title. But in the criminal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word will be eliminated. In 
tlie Childien Act of 1908 ‘ places of detention ’ (not 
‘ pri‘vonh’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to be 
piovided for ceitain classos of juvenile offenders. 
The ciiminal institutions of tne future will be 
ilaccs of detention and reformation for the re- 
ormable, and places of detention for the unre- 
formable. But this can bo done only by the 
leconstmction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which were built to cairy out erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
inside the hounds foi the erection of workshops as 
occasion may demand, and ample ground outside 
for faim work and for exercise, existing prisons 
are geneially situated in or neai towns; the 
ground, originally insufficient, has been gradually 
encroached upon for the erection of workshops and 
other buildings to meet in some small measure the 
ilemands of piison reformers ; and the only exercise 
possible IS in Indian file, round and round a circle 
maikcd by stones on the ground — a ghastlv 
tiavesty, euphemistically referred to in an Englisn 
jjnson report as ‘the prisoneis enjoying exercise 
in the open air.’ 

It IS true that there are important lespects in 
which the prison of the future cannot nope to 
excel the piison of to-day. The large areas of 
ground that will be required and the ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the refoiinative meUiods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
until the premises are used only to detain those 
who, aftei repeated trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly unable to be at laige with safety to the 
community The future prison will be less rather 
than moie secure against escaue, although the 
motives prompting escape will be materially 
lessened. No ingenious devices will be employed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a jia-ssing 
glimpse of earth and sky and sea ; but in cleanli- 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on those at present in use. The pnsoueis 
of the future will not work for the beneht of the 
State, but for those whom they have defrauded 
and foi the support of their own wives and chil- 
dren. There will be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvarying, diet which at present 
prevails The prisoners’ clothes may be rougher 
than the piesent uniform, but they will not be 
such as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
lespect fiom allowing his wife and children to 
visit him. The disci pane may be less mechanically 
perfect, hut it will not prevent such conversation 
as IS necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, to intei^ose 
tvi'D sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not be lax, but it wifli 
allow some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally speaking, discipline will be maintained 
by just treatment and human kindness. ‘ Even a 
donkey will go farther after a carrot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The essential difference between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may be tlius 
stated in the prison of to-day the system is not 
wholly directed to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Howard’s time, yet it is 
pnmanly punitive and hardening, and only second- 
arily and remotely reformative, wdiereas, in the 

S iison of the future, the whole effort will be 
iiected to secure that, when the offender is re- 
leased (if he ever is releasetl), he shall be at least 
so far reformed as to make it safe that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must be based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
open-air life, interesting and educative work, and 
wholesome moral and religious inllucnccs me the 
chief panaceas for human maladies — plijsical, 
mental, and moral. A Dutch proverb was a 
favourite of John Howard, ‘ Make men diligent, 
and you will make them honest.’ Griffiths’ well- 
known epigram is subject to the qualihcations to 
which all epigrams and genoializations are exposed ; 
yet there is some foundation for Ins statement 
that half the inmates of our prisons should never 
be let out and the other halt should never ha\e 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of persons at piesent 
forming part of our pnson pmmJation who will not 
be found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate establishments ; 

(a) Persons accused of enme who have been 
either refused, or who have been unable to find, 
bail. 

(/j) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
sufficient, and who are, under the present system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given for payment of fines, 
and part payment of fines can be made, thereby 
reducing pro tanto tlie period of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Such prisoners, whose 
oftences, generally speaking, ere not crimes, Wt 
only breaches of social discipline, are really de- 
tained for non-payment of debt ; and, so fai as it 
is necessary to deprive them of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an ordinary prison, but m an 
institution in which they could earn, by their 
work, the balance of the fine imposed upon them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. These are now sent to 
prison because judges liave to deal with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, pliysieally, 
mentally, and morally ; (2) that they have had, 
and have made, a deliberate choice between good 
and evil ; and (3) that they were in a normal 
condition wdien the act was done, the fact gener- 
ally being that they ivere more or less under the 
influence of dunk, which, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely trans- 
form the most law-abiding disposition. These 
persons are unable, with the facilities and tempta- 
tions authorized for them by the State at tneir 
doors, and with their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Dommittee of 1895 says : 

'Weak-minded persons spend their lives in circulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the workhouse ’ (p 34). 
When there is risk of injury to themselves oi 
others, they ought to be confined m asylums ; 
vvhen there is neither homicidal nor suicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies. 
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where, while prevented from committing crime 
and from periietnating their degenerate stock, 
they will saved the needlessly ngorous treat- 
ment to which they are at present subject^. 
Much in our present system contravenes the maxim 
that ‘ all unnecessary pain is cruelty.’ 

(d) Those whose oases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the supervision of proba- 
tion officers, in accordance with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907. This is known as ‘ conditional 
liberty, on probation,’ first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, as distin^ished from the ‘conditional 
liberation ’ accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro- 
vision for looking after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only impertectly, 
it has alremiy saved this country large sums of 
money, which would have lieen spent in maintain- 
ing onenders in prison and tlieir families in poor- 
houses, and the country has had the benefit of the 
offenders’ continued laliour. The probation system 
18 capable of great developments ; and sooner or 
later the Slate will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately remunerate, probation officeis. If 
people can bo cot to take cdiarge of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for adequate remuneration, to 
provide for the guardianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
who are known as juvenile-admts— those between 
16 and 21 — the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
IIKK) to 3663 in 1916. Before long all eornmittals 
to prison of persons under 21, when the offence is 
trivial and the antecedents of the oHender are 
good, will bo avoided by the extension of the 
system of supei vision. 

(e) Those who receive short sentences. Tlie 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, rei>orting 
in 1915, state : 

‘ There is not a slnifle redeeming feature in a short sentence 
It carries with it all the social stigma and industrial penalties 
of imprisonment, with no commensurate gain to the offender, 
or to the community If there still survives in the minds of 
administrators of Justice the obsolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essentially a place for punishment — and for punish- 
ment alone — (or the expiation of offences m dehumanising, 
senseless tasks, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could be 
dev ised no more diabolical form of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated’ (Kai/iisk Prison Communoners' liejiort 
for 1916, p 18). 

Yet, in spite of such views, which repre.sent the 
opinion of all criminologists, there were in England, 
in 1914, 1106 sentences of one day. 

Whatever improvements may be effected in the 
future in the system and methods employed to deal 
with crime in prison and to reform the criminal 
dining detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never be forgotten that these are merely 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a disease. It is 
an undoubted fact that the present system and the 
present methods have fail^, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
eflective system of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily involved in imprison- 
ment— because effectual reformation, to be per- 
manent, requires retention of individuality, and 
retention of individuality involves innocent and 
wholesome social intercourse, which is practically 
impossible in prisons— then the claim for preventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. 

There is much to be said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, the main effort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently be to go to tHe 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

* Adopt, BO far aa possible, other me^na than imprisonment^ 
(or the repression Of crime. . . . The best economy of preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduces incarceration 
to the lowest extent oompatible with public security, and which 
seeks its objects chiefly through Influences to be applied outside 
the gates of Jails, rather than within them. . . . Even the best 


prisons are in a certain senee evils. One of the chief aims of a 
wise Penology is to devise means for advantageously and safely 
dispensing with them ’ (Tallack^, p. 290). 

Every movement calculated to improve the social 
well-being of the people is a step to empty prisons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extui- 
^ish crime. So far as trivial ollences go, it is 
letter not to punish at all than to send to prison. 
If prisons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
prevented, it must be done by the State secunnf' 

(1) that no citizen shall, without fault or physical 
or mental feebleness on his nart, be unable to earn 
a continuous living wage for himself and his family ; 

(2) that every citizen shall be able to obtain such 
housing and sui roundings os shall make it possible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiding 
lives; (3) that eveiy child capable of education 
shall receive an efficient physical, mental, and 
moral training ; and (4) that, whether or not, in 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opium, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal use, the 
existing temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess — such temptations being 
often found at the maximum Avhere the powei of 
resistance is at the minimum — shall be ended. 

An eminent ciiminologist has said : 

* The immense majority of oasea that pass through our Courts 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surround- 
ings, and would disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions’ (Edward Carpenter, Prisons, Police, and 
Punishment, London, 1906, p 6). 

Judges have often declared, aa the result of long 
and varied experience in dealing with criminal 
cases coming from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
uiban and rural, that but for the use of alcohol 
(although not necessarily to excess m the oidinary 
sense of the word) certain classes of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

If the State does its duty in these essential 
particulars, the Christian Church will not be slow 
to avail itself of the opiwrtunity, which it has 
never yet had, of bringing to bear the power of the 

i jospel of Christ, witliout the hindrances and pit- 
alls which at piesent, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the oest cllorts of religion and philan- 
thropy. The present generation will not see it; 
but the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community wull be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in yeais but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before .sentence, to the 
writer of this article, ‘My lord, I never had a 
chance ! ’ 

LmmAfUM.— See the works cited throughout the article 
CHARLE.S J. Guthrie. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.— ‘Justification by 
faith’ and ‘ the right of private judgment ’ are the 
two watchwords of the Keformation. Neither, of 
course, was new, but each expres'^cd an old tiuth 
m a new way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith burst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Augustine had 
felt before him the same urgency towards the 
assertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in- 
dividual, but it remained for Luther to leap where 
they had sown. Pfleiderer' has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Augustine was a Romanized and Luther a Teuton- 
ized Paul. But Paul, in hia tuin, was a Christian 
individualist partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tyrannies which pressed on the re- 
ligious man of the 16th cent, were those of the 
optical system of religion controlled by the 
hierarchy and of the scholasticism {q.v.) which had 
1 PhUotophp o/RsligUm, Ui. 220. 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve the theo- 
retical ends of the Church’s dogmatic system. 
The weight of these became more and more in- 
tolerable when the civil powei allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
judge for themselves in matters of religion, it is 
true that in no century were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
{q.v.), Wyclif (y.v.), Roger Bacon, John of Goch, 
John of Wesel, John Hns (sec Hussites), Jerome 
of Prague, and the Bretlnen of the Common Life 
{q.v ) will at once come to mind. Moreover, the 
protagonists of another movement, mysticism {q.v.), 
contributed perhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscious belief in the 
inherent right of the individual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Reformation men like Hus and Savonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thought, while mystics such as Ruys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tauler, and Soso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con- 
venient expressions of the independent life that 
they lived immediately with God. 

In Martin Luther (q.v.) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which had trained 
him. As an Augustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated with the monastic life ; 
in Rome he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims ; Tetzel with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and the Theologia Gennanica taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three influences thus brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faith’ — a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the philo- 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
(see EltE vii. 619). 

It is not in the realm of physics alone that the 
l-.w of the equality of action and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful hierarchy and an 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages to crush all spontaneity of 
individual thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical system. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
which the mmds of all in dill’erent degrees were 
ready. And in doing this he budded more wisely 
than he knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart of all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State. The second has been the fruit- 
ful mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has piofoundly influenced theology The third 
reap])ear8 in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
principle that appears m all three — ‘ the right of 
private judgment.’ A few words will suffice to 
set out the filiation. 

X. Social polity.— The chief difference in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
ruled oefore and after Lather is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled him Jure 
divino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nor is the dis- 
tinction more than obscured by the fact that to 


establish his lights he must co-operate N\Uh Ins 
fellows, for such co-operatiou is onl}' a means to 
an end, and that end is the establishment of tlie 
principle that through the right of private jinl”- 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and in all libeial States this 
principle has now ‘stoinied out into reality.’ It 
IS true that it did not tiiumph all at once ; that 
Luther himself did not always give it its dominant 
position ; that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible as the written Woid of God has for three 
centuries been every whit as tyrannical in its 
application as the oldei Inqui'<ition (q.v ) ; that 
autocratic empires are but now being got rid of at 
the hands of democratic peoples ; that the ideal of 
a free Church in a free BUite is not fully actual- 
ized ; and that democracy is yet on its tual. But 
in spite of these short-comings the principle has so 
far triumphed that a return to the medm>\ al ideal 
IS to the modern mind unthinkable, and .snivives 
only in relatively obscure coteries which aie of 
the nature of atavistic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise undisputed sway of the principle of 
tlie right of private judgment. ‘ A people’s uible, 
then, a reading people, a preaching ministry ’ — 
these are characteristic of the modem Church.* 
‘One man, one vote,’ and ‘manhood suflrage’ 
form their civic equivalent Robert Browne’s 
Treatise of Reformation without taiying for ante 
(Middelburg, 1582) is an early laud-mark of the 
principle m English religion (see Brownism). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St, Edmunds in 
1683 for circulating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, which hod assumed the opjiosite 
principle of the papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘Manchester school’ — the theory of Inisscz fatre, 
laissez passer, in economics and politics which 
from 1846 to 1876 dominated pohtic.al thought — 
shows the extent to which the principle of piivate 
judgment has swayed the minus of men. 

2 . Modern thought— Though the fiee thought 
of to-day was prepared for by events pnor to 
Luther, such as the invention of the piinting-piess, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the New World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its suppoit the foices of re- 
ligion. The survival of niediteval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro- 
gress of thought towards freedom had not Protes- 
tant Churches appeared to counteract the Catholic 
reaction known as Jesuitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Protestant religion that ‘ no man, no synod, 
no session of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to another 
man’s conscience.’* Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is explicitly maintained, heresy 
18 impossible, and a trial for so-called heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room of the inquisitor now sits the school- 
master. 

Erasmus, in his controveisy with Luther on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish.’*' 
This could hardly be maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Rather should we have 
to say that where Luther’s principle of private 

Q ’ ginent obtains there is the door opened for the 
life of science and philosophy Not that 
thought was inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen were no mean thinkers, but 
they thought m blinkers. The end of their 
ipumey was prescribed at the start, and hence 
free thought was •denied them. And thought 

i T. H. Green, WL 286. 

s Civil Power in EoelstiattuxU Causes, p. 13 
8 Diatribe, p. 4 
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which is not free runs the risk at least of not being 
thought at all. It may under the guise of thought 
deliver us over to tne ‘double truth’ — that of 
philosophy and that of theology — or rest in a de- 
uniitation of boundaries whi^ is made by the 
assertion tliat dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the principle of the right 
of pi ivnte judgment cannot stop shoit of the de- 
mand tiiat ‘ faith and reason,' ‘ religion and science,’ 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bai of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
j’udgment over the whole domain of faith. 

How far we have travelled along the road of 
private judgment, and with what dithculty, may 
be conveniently seen by comparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The Congregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘ the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
theologically considered at least erioneous in 
faith. On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion (Grammar of Science^, London, 1900, 
p 366), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that ‘ the chief motor of modem life 
with all its really great achievements has been 
sought — and perhaps not unreasonably sought — in 
the individualistic instinct.’ And, thougn this 
instinct may need to be balanced by those or social- 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even while 
striving to promote individual or national co- 
opeiation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, when asserted, triumphed at 
once or even in a short time. At fiist the civil 
power stepped into the place of the papal, and 
adopted its spii it. ‘ Where the individual ajppealed 
to the powerful (individual) ^irit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Further, in politics 
nothing was heard of save the good of the State, 
or the general weal . ’ * The N ational Church sought 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re- 
jected Homan Church ; little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in- 
dividual comnuinities. This transition spirit per- 
sisted in philosophy until Descartes {q.v.), by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thii^ing Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en- 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 

f diilosoimy the right of private judgment is irre- 
ragablo. The most striking proof of this is given 
indirectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Bentham and by his maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society e»sts to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 
time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he may find his life enriched by losing it. 

3. Mysticism. — This third element has not en- 
joyed in modem times the same popular vogue as 
empiricism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
q^uestioned whether it ought not to be regarded as 
the inspirer of thought rather than os an inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
indeed it has its definite exponents in More ana 
Cudworth. In religion it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements. It 

1 See Karl von Gebler, Galileo Galilei und die rOmuohe Oune, 
Stuttjfart, 1878, p. 898 f. 
a Erdmann, //i>< 0/ fAUoeopAy, U | 264, p 6. 


emerges in liteiature in poets such as Wordsworth 
and ^lelley, and in writers such as Novalis, Ainiel, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Coventry Patmore. 
It inspires the pre-Raphaelites, and art-symbolists 
of every sort, and Henri Bergson and the pragma- 
tist schools of thought. It is paramount in thinkers 
like Schlegel (alike in his ‘ ironic ’ stage and in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insufficient 
to himself, but progressing towards divinity), in 
Schelling (especially in his * fourth period ’), in the 
‘Scottish school,’ which identified philosophy with 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, in 
Rousseau, in the W olfenhuttel Fragments of 
Reimarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Boehme. 

Finally, it sliould be observed that piivate judg- 
ment is properly or directly concerned not witii 
matter of fact but with values. The discussion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, where private 
judgment has no legitimate place, but the values 
of things, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and hence private judgment must in them assert 
itself. A good, to be a good to me, must be a 
good for me. But this is not to say that my 
pnvate judgment is self-originated or self-sufficient. 
The social whole and the activities of nature play 
a large part in supplying the content of that self- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
however, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve. 

LimuTURM —John Milton, Trealiae of CxvU Power m 
Eeeleavtstical Caueee, London, 1669, reprinted in Traete for the 
People, do 1880 , O. Pfleiderer, The Phtloeophy of Religion, 
tr A Menzies, 4 vole., do, 1886-88, hi. 227 fl ; T. H Green, 
The English Commonwealth, in Work^, 8 vole., do 1906-08, iii 
277-284 ; J. E. Erdmann, Bist ^ PhUosophy}, tr. W. S 
Hough, S vols , do 1902, eep vol ii » [1910] , w. B H Lecky, 
But. (d Rationalism ut Europe, do. 1010 , K Ullmann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, tr R Mcnziee, 2 vols , 
Edinburgh, 1856; Martm Luther, Pirst Pnncxples of , the 
Reformation, tr. H. Wace, London, 1884 , Theologm Germaniea, 
tr. 8. Winkworth, do. 1874; R A. Vaugheia, Hours with the 
Mysticffi, 2 vols , do 1888 , T TuUoch, Rational Theology and 
Chrutian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century*, ^ vols, 
Edinburgh, 1874 W. F. CoBB. 

PROBABILIORISM. — ProbabiUonsm is a 
form of probabihsm (q.v.). The principle maybe 
stated thus: the optnto minxis tuta q\m libertali 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
optnio tuta qua; legi favet when the former is more 
probable than the lattei although it is not quite 
certain, i.e. when the leasons and the scholars 
militating in its favour have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opimo tuta. 
There have always been probabiliorist casuists, 
but probabiliorism was peculiarly in favour during 
the nrst half of the 19th century. Among its de- 
fenders may be mentioned Thiels and Billuart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in which he refutes the 
so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
partisans of simple probabihsm rest, viz. (1) ‘lex 
dubia non obligat,’ (2) ‘lex dubia invincibiliter 
^noratur,’ (3) ' melior est conditio possidentis.’ 
B^illuart, after severely condemning simple proba- 
bilism and equiprobaDihsm (q.v.), declared him- 
self in favour of probabiliorism with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from Pope 
Alexander Vlii.’s condemnation of the following 

f iToposition ; ‘ non licet sequi opinionem probabi- 
issimam.’ If we can follow the opinio joro6aftt7w- 
sima, which always implies a miniijiam of doubt, 
it follows, aocording to him, that we can also 
follow the simply probabilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sufficing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be veiy genuine 
The resolutions of the assembly of the French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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robabilioriBm. In the matter of the sacraments 

e leans towards tutiorism. During the second 
half of the 19th cent, ^robabihorism was gradually 
forsaken. Qousset is inclined towards it, although 
he does not debar probabiUsm. 

We cannot include in the number of proba- 
biliorists the theologians who demand probabi- 
liority only in certain cases— when the doubt- 
ful law is a natural law, or a very important one — 
or those who, like Guiy, demand it only ‘ ubi de 
solo honesto agitus,’ i.e. in order that an action 
may be thought honourable, not when it is simply 
a question of'Iicito vel illicito,’ t.e. whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis- 
tinction between the honestum and the Ixextum 
is to limit simple probabilism in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adont it. 

The probabiliorists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact. In theory, 
we may follow the opinio minus tuta because it is 
more piobable than the opinio tuta, but in order 
to maKe sure whether the concrete conditions, 
under which alone the surplus of probability exists, 
are realized or not, more than probabiliority is 
needed, viz. certainty; e.g., the law forbids the 
eating of meat during Lent; nevertheless the 
contrary is more probable, viz. that in certain 
circumstances I can eat meat even then ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in these circum- 
stances I can eat meat during Lent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a given case unless I am abso- 
lutely sure that I am in these circumstances. 

Litbraturb. — Thlela, De refitxxe probabthsmi prinetpiu 
diftcussto, Malines, 1844 ; C. R Bllluart, Sumrna 8. Thoma 
hodiemie Acadenuarum mortbue aeeommodata, $eu eureus 
theologtte juxta mentem dxm Thomae, new ed., Pans and Lvons, 
1837, vU. 4070 ; T M. J. Gouaset, Thiologte moraU\^, Pans, 
1867 , L Potton, La Thione du probabilunne, do. 1874 ; J P. 
Gurv, Compendium theologus moralie*, Parts and Lyons, 1886, 

1 130 0 E. Ehrhaedt. 

PROBABILISM.— By probabilism is signitied 
the moral system according to which, when there 
aie divergent views as to the lawfulness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness be alone 
in question, we are under no obligation to follow 
the more probable of the two views, but are equally 
fi ee to aaopt either course. 

It is the teaching of all tlieologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful conscience— not 
knowing whether the thing he is doing is right 
or wiong — that alone sultioes to make his action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should be wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committmg a sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is by common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the conduct of life cases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
deteimine the conditions in which, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro- 
hibition existed, with full assurance that his action 
IS morally right. The various moral systems, 
tutionsm (or rigorism), probabiliorism, equiproba- 
bilism iqqv.), probabilism, and laxisra give the 
diflerent answers to the question. Since immediate 
and diiect ceitainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act IS not to be had, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required assur- 
ance In this connexion these are termed principles 
of reflex certainty or, occasionally, ‘reflex piin- 
ciples. ’ I 

In all the cases which we are considering there 
IS said to be, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a piobable 
opinion in favour of liberty, the respective proba- 


bility of the opinions being determined according 
to the weight of the reasons which can be advanced 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the woid ‘probable’ in theo- 
logy differs somewhat from that now commonly 
attached to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only when it can 
claim a greater likelihood tlian the other alter- 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea suggested is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities (t.c. chance-happenings). In theolo^, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymological 
sense. An opinion is probable which commends 
itself to the mind by weighty reasons a.s being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent. Confining our attention, then, to the 
three systems whimi alone can be said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probabiliorist theolonans hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is the more probable of the two. 
According to the equiprobauilists, in order that 
we may take this course it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at least an equal degree 
of probability. The probabilist system teaches 
that, should there be a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the difference 
is not such as to render the existence of the law 
not meiely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on which the system 
Is based, it will be wellbriefly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitutes solid proba- 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable. 

(1) An opinion is said to possess intrinsic proba- 
bility when the grounds on which it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com- 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds must be 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons winch can be adduced on the other side. 
By this It is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent But they must be such that the opponent 
arguments do not render them nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two sides are drawn fioni 
different, and even from dispaiato, considerations, 
it will often be the case that those a<lvanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense inv.ahdated 
by those which support the more probable Ex- 
trinsic probability is that which belongs to an 
opinion by reason of the authorities who can be 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held tliat, 
if five oi SIX writers or recognized w'eight in the 
theological school can be reckoned as independently 
supporting a view, that view may be safely follow ed. 
The condition that the authorities quoted must be 
theologians of real weight is to iie noted. An 
opinion does not acquire extiinsic probability 
because it is found in a few works which at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) There are certain well-dehned spheies of 
human activity in which probabilism has no place. 
If we are under obligation to ensure the validity 
of some act, it w’ould be altogether unlawful to 
adopt means which Avill only probably be eflicn- 
cious, should a safer course bo open to us. In such 
a case we aie bound to take the surest means at 
yui disposal. Thus, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a few exceptional cases) in regaid to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. If, c q , a man 
had some doubt jm to whether there w’as not an 
ecclesiastical iiiijiediment of affinity to the m.ainage 
he was intending to contiact, he would be bound 
to proem e the necessary dispcns.ation to pioceed 
The mere fact that there w'as a sound protiability 
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against the existence of the impediment, and tliat 
the question would certainly never be raised, would i 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabifism is inapplic- 
able where the rights of another person are con- 
cerned. We are under strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is unlawful to put 
ourselves in danger of so doing. There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not fire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wronrfnllv if on the strength of those reasons he 
should talce the chance or causing the damage. 
Finally, probabilisni may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. No man may use merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bound 
to take measures which he knows to be sufficient. 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep- 
tions to probabilism. Probabilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these cases, although there is a doubtful element 
in the situation, the onligation is certain. 

The argument for probabilism can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questioning the existence of a law, that law is tpso 
jarto doubtful. But a doubtful law imposes no 
obligation on the conscience (‘ lex dubia non obli- 
gat and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
This principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 
pi oof. But two considerations may bo advanced 
in its support In the first jdaco, a law binds only 
in SO far as it is known. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a man still 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet under any moral obligation in its regard. 
For practical purposes, he is in the same position 
as a man mIio has never heard of it (‘lex dubia 
invincibihter ignoratur’). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed as a 
restriction on a previous state of liberty. Liberty 
is in pos.session till the obligation is imposed. 
Since this is so, and since ‘ mehor est conditio 
possidentis,’ unless the obligation is absolutely 
certain, a man remains free. But in the cases 
which we aie considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are conclusive, and 
put the validity of probabilism as a moral system 
lieyond question Hence, whenever there is a 
reason for doubt as to the law, a man may adopt 
the opinion in favour of liberty with absolute assur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, even though 
there bo greater probability on the opposite 
side 

Probabilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with what is of obligation, not with wliat is the 
most perfect course of action. In other words, it 
belongs to moral, not to ascetical, theology. It is 
of no little importance to avoid confusing the two 
issues A man is not hound to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose what is most perfect as a matter of 
obligation always results at last in the total re- 
'ection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
or flesh and blood It seems necessary to call 
attention to this point, as probabilism has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection. The fact is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection. The study 
of Christian perfection belongs to ascetical theology. 

The first to enunciate clearly and to defend the 
principles of probabilism Waa the Dominican,* 
Bartholomew de Medina, in his Expositio in 1’^ 

D. ThomcB (Salamanca, 1577) The rules given by 
previous moralists — e.g., Navamis — to enable a 
man to form a safe conscience for himself in doubt- 


ful cases were somewhat more stringent ; but all 
were agreed that a confessor was bound to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
following a probable opinion, even thongli he him- 
self should be aware that this opinion was the less 

robable of the two. In such a case the confessor 

ad no right to tell the penitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more piobable view. 
Medina earned the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that a man is always free to adopt a 
probable opmion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles ; and 
from 16(X) to 1640 it was, with a veiy few excep- 
tions, the universal doctrine of moral theologians. 
Towards the middle of the centui'y a change took 
place. The leading Jansenists were advocates of 
tutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all cases of doubt a man was bound to put himself 
on the safe side W acting as though the law 
actually existed. They attacked probabilism as 
immoial ; and, inasmuch as the Jesuit theologians 
had been extremely active in opposing their doc- 
trinal novelties, they held the order up to obloquy 
because of the support accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1667 Pascal, at the instance of 
Antoine Amauld, composed h\» Lett res provinciales 
in the interests of Jansenism. The mordant cari- 
cature of probabilism contained in this work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con- 
troversial success of the first magnitude. It brought 
the system into disrepute for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still jiasses current os a satisfactory account. 
From 1660 to 1760 the niaj’ority, perhaps, of theo- 
logians inclined to some form of prol^biliorisni, 
though there was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proba- 
bilist solution. From the beginning of the 19th 
cent nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among the probabilists— e gr., G6nicot, 
Ballenni, Lehmkuhl, (Jjetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated equiprobabihsm ; 
but there is little practical diflerence between the 
two standpoints. 

I.ITKRATVKR — A Lehmkuhl, Probahxlxtmus Vxn^wUus, 
Freiburg, 1906, Theologxa MorahSfdo 1910 , F, Ter Haar, De 
Si/etemate Mtrralx Antiqxumim Probahttxstarum, Paderbora, 
1894 , A. Ballerini, Ojnu Theologxcum Motale^, Prato, 1898-99 ; 
J. M. Harty, CK, $.v. • Probabilumi ' ; T. Slater, Short Uitt of 
Moral Theology, New York, 1900 G, H. JOYCE. 

PROBABILITY. — Tliere are certain pheno- 
mena of such a nature that their antecedents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adequately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it may be , nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the cau^ elements to 
whicli the effect in question is due. 

In the throwing of dice, e.g., the antecedent shaking of the 
box and tossing the dice upon the table is about the same each 
tune — at least the difference cannot be determined— and yet 
the results vary with each successive throw. The causal deter- 
mination In each case is so complex as to be beyond computa- 
tion ; the initial position of the dloe, the force of their ejection 
from the box, the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the inequaliues of the table itself, a variation between 
the physical ana geometrical centres of gravity of the dloe, 
etc.— all make the antecedent so complex that a slight varia- 
tion m any one of these conditions wiU affect the result We 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and so on indefinitely. 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con- 
ditions an infections disease will appear tnat has always been 
regarded, and that correctly, as aue to Imperfect sanitation, 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and of all 
the laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of special 
moment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric press- 
ure, velocity and direction of the wind, may one day bring 
storm and ram, and, as far as observation can detect, similar 
conditions may agam bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
varying conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly beyond 
all powers of determination or of prediction. 
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Suoli phenomena present a pioblem miLIi winch 
the methods of inductive inquiry cannot deal. 
Observation is not far-reaching enough to pro- 
vide the data for the solution of the problem, 
and, even if it were, our methods of computa- 
tion and detei niination are not adequate to solve 
problems of so many terms and of so complex a 
nature. 

The causal connexion may be established beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and yet the cause obtains in 
the midst of so complex a setting that the problem 
is really this — to determine whetlier a cause, whose 
exact nature may be known or unknown, will 
prove opeiative or inoperative. The cause may be 
always present and even its exact nature may be 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attend- 
ing it may be of such a character that one alone, 
or two or more combining, may neutralize the 
oi^ration of the cause, and, on the other hand, a 
slight vanation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operation of 
the cause in question. The problem then is to 
determine how often the event happens, and how 
often it fails of happening, the complex and inde- 
terminate antecedent being present in all the 
instances examined. 

When we begin to count instances, we are 
remimled that we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the sphere of enumerative induction. Enumera- 
tive induction treats mstances by noting the 
number of observed coincident happenings of the 
antecedent and consequent under investigation, no 
attempt being made to analyze their respective 
contents or to determine a causal connexion more 
dehnitely by means of any one or more of the 
inductive methods of research and verification. 
The result of such an investigation may be formu- 
lated in a proposition of the form, ‘ Every A is B ’ 
Tins, stiictly interpreted, has the force of ‘Every 
A that has been observed is B.’ Theie are cases, 
however, in which observation leads to a twofold 
result — a set of instances in which it is observed 
that the A’s are B’s, and another set of instances 
in which the A’s are not B’s. These instances arc 
of such a nature that the observeti A is an antece- 
dent so extremely oomplox that the element within 
it, which IS a cause capable of pioduciug B, either 
may be absent without pioducing an appreciable 
change in the general nature of A or, being present, 
may Tbe neutralized by some other element of A 
itself. The le&ult gives a basis for a piobable 
inference only ; and the nature of that inference 
will depend upon the preponderance of the observed 
happenings or of the failure of the event undei 
investigation. 

The probability attached to such an inference, 
however, is ditterent from the probability which 
characterizes the nature of enumerative induction. 
In the latter, when the observation has been widely 
extended and no exceptions noted, it is usual to 
s^ that the icsult expressed in the proposition, 
‘Every A is B,’ has the force of a hign degree of 
probability. But in the instances whose investiga- 
tion shows the result that some A’s are B’s, and 
some not, and yet where the former far out- 
number the latter cases, it may be inferred that 
the A’s which in future we may meet will probably 
be B’s ; and the degree of probability expressed in 
such a proposition is commensurate with the pre- 
ponderance of the number of observed affirmative 
instances over the negative. Here the probability 
refers to the validity of an inference concerning 
certain particular instances, be they many or be 
they few, wliich lie beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge ; in enumerative induction the 
probability is atteched to the universality of the 
proposition affirmed as a result of observation that 
lias not so far detected an exception. In the 


formei case the question of the universality of the 
result is conclusively answered in the negative ; 
there can be no universal proposition possible, as 
some instances give A and B together, others give 
A with the ateence of B ; and the question of 
probability that here arises, therefore, refeis to 
individual cases not yet examined, ns to whethei 
they seveially will more likely correspond to the 
.set of affirmative or to that of the negative instance.s 
already noted. 

The comparison of the number of happenings 
with that of tlie failures of an event affords a basis 
for several kinds of inference, all of them in the 
sphere of probability. 

We find in such a comparison a basis for the 
calculation of the probability of a particular event 
happening when there is a lepotition of the 
circumstances which, in former cases, have some- 
times produced the event and sometimes failed to 
produce it. If, according to former observation, 
the event has happened, let us say, seven times, 
and failed three, the probability, expressed numeri- 
cally, of its happening again is The rule is • 
to express the probability of an event, take as 
numerator the number of times which the event 
has been observed to occur, and as denominator 
the total number observed, both of happening and 
failure; the fi action thus expressed will represent 
the probability of the event happening. The 
counter -probability may he represented by the 
number of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of cases observed. The 
counter-probability the probability evidently 
is equal to unity. If, therefore, the probability is 
unity, the counter-probability will equal zero ; t c , 
the probability in that case has merged into 
certainty. Zero, therefore, represents absolute 
impos.sibility. All fractions between the limits 
zero and one represent varying degrees of proba- 
bility, from impossibility at one extreme to ccr 
tainty at the other. 

Not only may there be this inductive Imsis for 
the calculation of piobabihty, aiisingfrom actually 
observed instances ; there may bo also a deductive 
calculation of probability ba.sed upon the known 
structuie or nature of the phenomena themselves 
in advance of any observation as to their actual 
behaviour. 

We say, e g , that the probability of a penny tiirnin;? np heads 
IS I Knowing: the form of the penny and that there arc hut 
two possihililies, heads or tails, and there heini( no reason \\hN 
one IS more likelj to turn up than the other, we say that there 
is one chance favourable to beads against the two chances whn h 
represent the total number of possibiliUea under the existing 
circumstances With a die, in the form of a perfect cul>e, we 
say there is one chance of its turning up the face marked 1 
against the six chances represented by the six faces— the total 
number , here the probability is Thus the basis for the 
calculation of probability may be a theoretical as well as an 
empirical one. 

In the estimate of the probability of an event 
in the actual conduct of afiaira we seldom express 
that probability numerically ; we express a de^ee 
of probability adverbially rather than numerically ; 

we say an event is quite probable, very prob- 
able, or extremely probable. The fact is that, as 
regards most phenomena, we do not keep an exact 
or even approximate memorandum of the number 
of happening compared with that of the failures. 
We rather dassi^ our observations in terms of 
more or less. Certain circumstances that we 
observe produce about as many failures as happen- 
ings of an event, other circumstances produce fai 
more happenings than failures, others far less, and 
so on. Consequently we receive certain psycho- 
y>gical impressions of varying degrees of intensity 
according to the pfeponderance of ha]»pening ovei 
failure, or vice versa ; this impression becomes the 
basis for estimating the probability in question, 
and the degree of that probability is commensurate 
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with the intensity of the original psychological 
impression arising from concepts of more or of less 
In such a sphere, however, os that devoted to the 
interests of l>etting, gambling, pool-selling, book- 
making, etc., prolmbilities are estimated accord- 
ing to observations and theoretical considerations 
whose conditions are expressed numenoally ; and 
the amount nsked in each case is strictly estimated 
according to the exact ratio of probability to 
counter-probability under the existing circum- 
stances. 

The estimation of probability in terms of a 
greater or less degree is, however, more usual, and 
applicable to the conduct of human life geneially 
(for the theory of probability as the guide of life 
see art. Butler). It has special force and utility 
as a mode of inference when the observed instances 
so far outnumber the exceptions as to create an 
impression of such a high degiee of probability 
as to approximate practical if not theoretical 
certainty. 

It has been noted over a wide field of observation that a 
second attack of scarlet fever is extremely rare. Exceptions 
have occurred and, therefore, by enunierative Induction it is 
impossible to g;eneralize the universal proposition that a second 
atUusk will never occur. It is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it Is hlKhly probable that a 
person will be exempt from a second attach 

The comparison of failure and hap^vening of 
events based upon observation or theoretical con- 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferences concerning large numbers of instances con- 
sidered together. If a memorandum is kept of the 
number of times an event has happened and of the 
number of times it has failed, and the total number 
of instances examined be sufficiently great, then 
the lesulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number will be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an ^ual number of instances be 
likewise examined. Tliere is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat herself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter- 
mination. 

Ai the result of observations extending over thousands and 
thouRands of instances, it is affirmed that about I of the chUdren 
born in the world die before tlie age of sixteen In a group of 10 
chUdren the ratio would perhapsM deviated from very materi- 
ally , in a group of 100 the deviation is apt to be lees , in a group 
of 1000, still less , and in a group of 100,000 the ratio as aliove 
given would be substantially realized The approximation 
would be so near that the error would be insignificant as com- 
pared with total number of cases 

The following law, therefore, expresses this ten- 
dency — that, while in a ainall number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large number of instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 

This Is clearly seen In the pitching of a penny : 10 throws 
might very possibly result In 7 beads and 8 tails : in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expressing the result as to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer than in the former case , while, 
if 1000 or 10,000 throws be observed, the result will approximate 
the ratio 

The comparison of observed cases with the 
number given by the calculation of the probabili- 
ties in question has been made by Qn 4 telet, and 
also by Jevons. Their results are most significant 
and interesting. 

Qu6telet made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 white Theoretically, he should have drawn 
as many white as black balls, 2048 each ; the actual drawings 
resulted In 2006 white balls and 2080 black. Jevons made 
20,480 throws of a penny , the theoretical result should have 
been 10,240 heads , fbe actual result was 10,353 heads 

The tendency towards a constant ratio in aggregates con- 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikingly ilfus- 
trated In the record of baptisms taken from an old parish 
register in England The number of male baptisms registered 
to every 1000 females ran as follows lor the respective ycafs 
from 1821 to 1830 . 1048, 1047, 1047, 1041, 1049, 1046, 1047, 1048, 
1048, 1034. We see with what surprising accuracy the constant 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year 

A like regularity seems to pervade every depart- 


ment of life. The total number of ciimes is ap- 
proximately the same; year after year ; the annual 
death-rate, the apportionment of ueaths, moreover, 
to the several diseases as their evident causes, 
the number of missent letters each year, the annual 
number of suicides, of divorces — all these diverse 
events indicate a regularity in the long nin, as 
regards their numerical estimate. 

The results which are thus attained regarding 
aggiegates cannot be stated as probable results. 
If a sufficiently large number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain within a very 
small, and in many cases an insignificant, margin. 
In estimating the probability of a single event the 
question is wliether it will happen or not happen, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi- 
nent. In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
such element of uncertainty enters ; the question 
is not whether or not there will be certain results, 
but concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
which the results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater will be the ap- 
proximation of an accurate and definite result. 

This is especially illustrated in the numerous 
insurance companies whose business is conducted 
upon the basis of an approximately constant death- 
rate. The general procedure is somewhat os 
follows : 

Suppose 10.000 persona insure their lives at £200 per indi- 
vidual, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent 
of territory, and including a vety large number of instances, 
amounts to 200 persons out of 10,000 The losses then to the 
insurance company will amount annually to £40,000 on such a 
basis. These losses, distributed among the 10,000 insuring in 
Uie company, would amount to £4 apiece. The company, 
therefore, has a numerical basis for calculating the amount 
which each person must pay in order to cover the annual 
losses and to provide an assured revenue for the company. 

The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the piinciple in- 
volved ; the actual calculation is moie complicated, 
because, in each particular case, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for dift'erent 
years must be taken into account. The substantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bears witness to the fact that these 
enterprises are based upon a practical certainty 
regarding death-iates when apidied to large aggre- 
gates. Chance is thus eliminated almost entirely ; 
that which would be a serious risk as regards an 
individual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are concerned. 

Moreover, phenomena indicate a marked depart- 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determined by 
prior observation or by theoretical considerations ; 
then it is ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its effect neutralized. 

We would naturally expert a die to show the face 8, on an 
average, about once in six throws But, if it repeatedly turns 
up 8 in succession, and If no other number appears, or appears 
but rarely, we are warranted in inferring that the die is loaded 
The number of homicides In the United States in 1894 far 
exceeded the annual number observed for the several years 
preceding This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact that tiie natural number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers and rioters in the month of July of that year 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large dty is at once an urgent suggestion to the public health 
authority to start Investigations that will uiicartli the hidden 
cause that one is constrained to believe must be present. Such 
causes as defective drains, pre\alence of epidomies, etc , are 
again and again found to accompany an increase of the average 
death-rate 

Under such circumstances the method of investi- 
gation which should be pursued, when practicable, 
18 to endeavour to break up the total into smaller 
groups of a specific nature. Thus, if tlie death- 
1 ate for the year is appreciably increased, examine 
l he death-rate per month. See if any month shows 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
will suggest a careful investigation of the circum- 
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stances and characteristics of the month in question. 
Or it may be possible to make a geographical dis- 
tribution of the total over different sections of the 
city under investigation. ISome special locality 
may indicate an unusually large death-rate. In- 
vestigation, therefore, at that point may reveal a j 
lurking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By similar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause which has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one 
definite cause is considered out or the question, 
and if the origin of the event is found among com- 
plex phenomena of sucli a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina- 
tions only one of which can possibly produce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extiemely small. We aie then 
thrown back upon the other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, : 
there is some one determinate cause operative in j 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely indi- j 
cated, but at least the possibility of its presence is 
suggested 

This line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoft’: 

‘ On comparing the spectra of sunlight and of the light pro- 
ceeding from the incandoncent vapour of iron, It Mcaine 
apparent that at least sixty bright lines m the spectrum of 
iron coincided with dark lines in the sun’s spectrum Such 
coincidences could never bo observed with certainty, because, 
even if the lines only <’lo8ely approached, the instrumental 
imperfections of the spectroscope would make them apparently 
coincident, and if one line came within half a niillunetre of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not be pro- 
nmincea distinct. Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on Kirchhoff’s map is two millimetres, and if we throw down a 
line, as it were by pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
is about i that the new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one sme or the other of some one of the solar lines To put 
it in another way, we may suppose that each solar lino, either 
on account of its real breadth, or the defects of the instrument, 
pocscssea a breadth of one-half millimetre, and that each line in 
the iron spectrum has a like breadth. The probability, thou, is 
Just J that the centre of each iron line will come ny chance 
within one millimetre of the centre of a solar line, so as to 
appear to coincide with it The probability of casual coinci- 
de ice of each iron lino with a solar line is in like manner } 
Coincidence in the case of each of the sixty Iron lines is a very 
unlikely event if it arises casually, for it would have a proba- 
bility of only (t)flo or less than one in a trillion The oads, in 
short, ore more than a miUion million millions to unity against 
such a casual coincidence But on the other hypothesis, that 
iron exists in the sun, it Is highly proKable that such coin- 
cidences would be observed , it is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if iron existed In the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
principle, it Is immensely probable that iron does exist in the 
Bun.’i 

Tliis principle is also illustrated in instances of 
oirciinistantiai evidence. In such ca-ses the ob- 
served combination of so many diverse circum- 
stances, even as regards an indefinite number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesis of casual 
coincidences, and suggests some one definite cause 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As Bullen 
says ; 

*A presumption ia very often more convincing and more 
satisfactory than any other kind of evidence. It is not within 
the reach and compass of human abilities to invent a train of 
circumstances which shall be so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt without affording opportunities to 

contradict a great part, if not all of these oircumstances.' s 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theopr of probability pro- 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
cannot be subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena are so complex that a 
specific cause cannot be determined, for the reai 

» W. 8. Jevons, The Pnnciplee of Science^, London, 1900, 
p. 244f 

a Famout Caeee of Cirounutantiai Evtdenee, New York, 
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cause in question is a correlation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instances are examined, 
no causal connexion will be disclosed ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to deal with large nuinl^is, statisti 
cal averages, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, expressed by a 
constant ratio. This ratio once determined, it 
becomes a further test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of a new force outside of the com- 
binations to which the effect would be naturally 
refened accoiding to the indications of the proba- 
bihty-ratio. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to the method of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon tlie fact that the probability- 
ratio w'lll account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under investigation ; a 
marked excess must be accounted for by positing a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of such a nature is known to lie piesent, the sug- 
gestion at once anses in our thought tliat this in 
all probability is the cause pioducing this excess 
in the results. 
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PROBATION. — One of the most ohvious and 
striking aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind as soon os he begins to 
reflect at all, is its incomplete and fragmentary 
character. In the pursuit of truth he imda him- 
self confronted sooner or later with unansMciable 
questions, face to face with insoluble mysteries 
Knowledge may be real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to bo found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of achievement. And the pius&ion for the beautiful 
18 never really satisfied, though its hunger may be 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever finds absolute 
satisfaction ; his capacity fands neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upon 
us ; Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain- 
ment’ Has it always been so? Will it always 
remain so’ The incomplete, the inadequate, the 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, festhetically and 
spiritually, and we cannot ‘sadly and solierly 
acquiesce ’ without at least attempting to find 
some exjplanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempteil answ er 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex- 
perience does not satisfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the complete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt about that. But how if it was 
nijt meant to satisfy ? How if its incompleteness 
and fragmentarinesiS and apparent illusion were 
not eiTors and defects in the character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, but just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The world, as we peiceive it, may be only a 
part of a larger universe ; our temporal existence 
may be but a phase in an experience that is not 
to be numbered by years ; m a word, this present 
world may be but a period of probation, a peiiod, 
that is, whose explanation and justification lie 
l)eyond itself in the idea of an end to which it may 
serve as means, of a purpose of which all ‘the 
lihange and chances of this mortal life ’ may be so 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the scene 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of the God and Father of mankind. The theory 
presupposes, then, that there has already been 
forniea the conception of a personal Goa, with 
whom the spirit of man is in immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleological concept, and a pur- 
pose or end is the expression of the will of a 
person, and cannot have its souice in a mere 
* tendency, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ Hence it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound up with the belief iri a personal God. Pro- 
bation IS a tlistinctively religious, not only a moral 
or philosophical, theory. 

The ideas of discipline and purification are to be 
found in any relimon which has any ethical quality 
at all, but tnat of probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an irnportaut element, and 
whose histoiy is interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broadly 
speaking, is the history of a people whose higli 
calling, to lie in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the world, was 
equalled only by their failure, as a nation, to dis- 
cern its import and to nse to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the vicissitudes of their history, 
as that of a ‘ chosen people ’ •par excellence^ were 
meant to fit them ; all was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove them, 
whether they would keep (Jod’s commandments or 
no (cf. Dt 8 *). ‘ Elect peoples,’ it has been said, 

‘ have tragic careers,’ ^ ana the tragedy is nevei 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meanmg of its destiny, 
which 18 throughout recognizeil, by those who 
have eyes to see, to be of Divine appointment and 
plan. It was the unique relation oi the nation to 
a personal God, known as such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this world as the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob- 
scure and inexplicable in experience ; for instance, 
some such conception as probation, that is, of life 
as a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only possible ilirection whence the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil couid 
come ; it is alon" these lines only that we can 
justify the twoMd deliverance of the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally^ 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. The only justification for even the 
temporary existence of evil would lie in its being 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supieme value. If we may attempt to 
define the end for which this woild was called into 
being as the realization of the conscious com- 
munion of every soul with the Go<l and Father of 
that soul, then it at once liecomes plain that from 
the beginning the possibility of evil must have been 
recognized, and recognized ah worth while. For 
man can attain the Dmne likeness and become 
1 A B Bruce, Prov\dtntial Order of the World, London, 1897, j 

p 186 ' 


in the fullest sense partaker of the Divine natuie 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an essential part. Character is an acquired 

{ iroduct ; no virtue or goodness is assured which 
las not been put to the test in some way or another, 
and such trial or probation is accomplished through 
an experience in which the necessity of a choice 
between good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths embodied in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, i.e. ignorant of the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, can attain holiness 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

* Ooodneas os a moral experience Is for ub the overcoming of 
experienced evil. . So, fn the jood act 1 experience the good 
as my evil lost in goodness, as a rebellion against the good con- 
quered in the moment of its birth, as a peace that arises m the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as a satisfaction that lives in 
this restless activity of inner warfare. This child of inner strife 
is the good, and the only moral good, know. ... No genu- 
ine moral goodness is possible save in the midst of such inner 
warfare The absence of the evil impulse leaves naught but 
innocence or instinct, morally insipid and colourless Goodness 
is this orranism of struggling elements ’ (J. Ro>ce, The Reltgxoui 
Aspect q/ Phtlosophy, l^ton, 1885, pp. 462, 466, 459). 

Goodness is not forced upon up ; we make it 
our own by willing identification of our will with 
the good. Hence probation implies frcedoinjj^wer 
to ‘choose the good and refuse the evil.’ Tins is 
not the place for a discussion of the interminable 
Free Will versus Determinism controversy. It i.s 
enough to point out what will be denied by none, 
that those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
bation make the implicit assumption that man is 
free— an assumption which receives most emphatic 
confirmation from the witness of the moral con- 
sciousness. It would be futile to speak of the 
‘probation ’ of a being who could not be otherwise 
than unfailingly regular in the peiformance of 
duty ; in fact, such an one could scarcely attach 
any meanmg to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
pointed out once for all, is a fundamental pre- 
supposition of morality, and the belief in probation 
lays great stress on this side of tnith. Hence pro- 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
istic or otherwise This world is no scene of pro- 
bation for Joluinnes A^incola in Meditation.^ 

If this life is a period of probation, it makes a 
constant appeal to the will to ‘ take sides with a 
cause not yet won ’—that is the testimony of the 
moral consciousness, while yet the religious con- 
sciousness possesses the fundamental assurance 
that the victoiy is already accomplished. God’s 
will shall be done ; that cannot fail. But then 
arises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, whether ho will co-operate in its fulfilment 
or not. The constant piessure of this question is 
his probation. 

And, just because the probation to which man is 
subject is an appeal to uis willing spii it, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what he will or 
can do, but is essentially practical, leading to 
definite issues for conduct, which can then be uealt 
with by way either of correction or of confirma- 
tion. it is a test or experiment not simply to 
increase the knowledge of the one who malces it, 
but continually earned on to aflFect the nature of 
the subject. This leading to a definite issue, 
whether for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
of probation. Indifference, neutrality, lukewarm- 
ness calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pain.’» 
Acts may be forguven, but not even God Himself 
con forgive the hanger-back. ‘At every instant, 
at every step in life, the point has to be decided, 
our soul has to be saved, heaven has to be gained 
or lost.’® Hence probation, even though it may 
1 Browning, Poems. 

a R L Stevenson, Poems, ‘ The Celestial Surgeon ’ , of. also 

Rev 81493 
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resnlt for the time in the choice of evil, Ls the first 
gtep of the waj that leads through purification 
towards perfection. 

The belief that this is the divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classic expression in the 
words of Job : ‘ He knoweth the way that I take : 
when he hath trie<l me, I shall come forth as gold.’ * 
It may be objected that, in the case of Job at any 
rate, we see an mstance of probation for purely 
theoretic interests. The drama represents JoVs 
trials as being sent to supply an answer to the 
cynical question, ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought T ’ 
Here mere knowledge seems the end in view. But 
this IS not really so. Two things must be re- 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, Go<l were practicallv tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far higher, more deeply rooted, 
type of goodness than was possible to the merely 
prosperous, God-fearing man who is first depictea. 
His clioice of the good becomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, ‘ the more righteous the man, 
the more urgent the demand for a testing ex- 
perience.’ ® And, secondly, even if the testing had 
been unnecessary for Job himself, the results are 
never limited to the individual. * Piety and pros- 
perity must sometimes be dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportunity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘silence douot as to the 
reality of goodness.’ * And the etiects go even 
further than this, as the language of Paul 
makes abundantly clear. ‘ 

We have seen, then, that this life is meant to 
he a stage in the progress towards perfection, 
through probation and punfication of the will and 
character. 

‘ It looks as if this strange life of ours were nmde only for 
character . For all other purposes— the making of fortune, 
tho enjoyment of pleasure, the securing of worldly wealth or 
position or fame— this is a life ill-adapted The flux of things, 
the uncertainties of fate, the vaneJ unforeseen combinations 
of circumstances adverse to or destructive of health or wealth 
or happiness — all these make life a place obviously not formed 
primarily for these ends, the attempt to gain which Is so easily 
and often thwarted, and which, even when gamed, are held on 
80 uncertain a tenure. This is really not the world for worldli- 
ness But all these conditions— this flux, this risk, this un- 
certainty— are the very conditions that help to form character 
''.ley make Just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and humble, unselflsb and loving 
The circumstances of life may defeat all other ends, but they 
cannot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
end ’ (P. Oamegie Simpson, The Fact of Chmt, London, 1900, 
p. 82 f.). 

But we do not yet see probation taking effect in 
the complete purification of character, much less 
in its perfection. ‘ Life, as we know it, does not 
give full scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical or intellectual.’® The gradual perception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives ; either to 
a form of pessimism which stops short with the 
conviction that 

* All my life soems meant for faUs,' 
or to a belief in immortality — a belief that is due 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to redress the balance of the old,’ or to a 
mere craving for continuance, but a belief that is 
seen to be not so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
be a mere temporary jmonomenon. And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentially 
a process that demands a sphere of completion. We 
can scarcely conceive that it should stop short with 
the bare judgment that the subject of the testing, 
having failed to discern its true meaning, is useless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant to serve, and is 
therefore to be left as a ‘ castaway.’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2810. 

OA B. Bruce, Moral Order c/ the World, London, 1899, 
p, 289. 
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course, .that the probation of a nation does stop short 
at sucfi a point. But the case of tho individual is 
scarcely parallel: here we do not judge that his 
value consists only in his capacity to an instru- 
ment, and that, if at a given point he is a failure in 
this respect, no further effort will be made by lus 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ex- 
hausted by the category of the clay and the potter. 
Each individual is in himself of inestimable worth 
to God, at least from the Christian point of view. 
Probation, then, demands a future life for its com- 
pletion, both for those in whose case the results 
are already evident and for those who as yet are 
still blind to spiritual issues. But, even with regard 
to such, ‘ life beyond death holds hope, the hope that 
under other conditions, through other experiences, 
the awakening may come, evil be renounced, and 
good chosen.’ ^ 

Such speculations, such deepest hopes, only serve 
to emphasize the supreme significance of that 
probation which is tho key to temporal expenence. 
After all, it is first for its illumination of the present 
that the theory has value. The belief is a marked 
characteristic of Browning’s piiilosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of the argument of a poem, Easter 
Day, wlucn is typical in this respect may help to 
throw some light on the doctrine itself. 

‘ How very hard it is to be 
A Christian ! ’ 


IS the exclamation which opens the dialogue In the admitted 
hardness lies the test , were It easy to be a Christian, easy to 
the flesli, to the mind, or to the spint, it would be comparativ ely 
valueless Tho difficulty is to see vividlv and arutelv, to grasp 
once for all, tho relation between the finite and the infinite 
Hence the need for faith Now faith demands, not proof, but 
probability , it is satisflod 

‘ So long as there be just enough 
To pm my faith to, though it hap 
Only at points from gap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtam so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to ha^ e it go 
Foldloss and flat along the wall ' 

But the ‘faith’ that is a mere balancing of probabilities and 
choice of that which in the long run nia> prove to be the most 
profitable is by no means tlio true faith consisting in that 
strenuous attitude of will whic'h is demanded by the facts of life 
as we find it It is not to elicit a merely intellectual and cold 
selection of ‘ the safe side ’ that we are set in the midst of all that 
the world has to offer To one who can peiittrafe lieneath ‘ the 
shows of things ' issues the most profound disclose themselves. 
To the purged e> esight it becomes a marvel 


‘ why we (midged 
Our labour here, and idly judged 
Of heaven, we might hai e gained, but lose 1 ’ 

Such an one recoraises, in a moment of sudden, intense illumi- 
nation, that the failure to choose heaven means choice of the 
world, that the refusal to renounce the Unite and transitory is 
the rejection of the Infinite and Eternal, of which they are the 
shows and symbols. 

' This world, 

Tbis finite life, thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s plain word. 

To heaven and to innnity. 

Here the probation was for thee, 

To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt.' 

He finds that neither nature, nor art, nor culture, 
nor even love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
is enough to satisfy the spirit’s hunger. The 
infinite hunger of a soul cannot be satisfied with 
the thinra of sense ® God alone is great enough 
to satisty the heart of man. As St. Augustine 
says, ‘ Tu fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inmiietum 
est cor nostrum donee requiescat in Te ’ But God 
does not force this truth on any one ; He seta ns 
here to leam it for ourselves, through a manifold 
experience, upheld by the confidence that He is 
dealing with us as with sons.® 


* And 80 I live, you see. 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
* My warfare ; ln^^ppy that I can 

Be croflsed and thwarted as a man. 


9 Henry^onee, Browning ae a Philosophical and Jteligiout 
Teacher, Ola^w, 1912, p. 88. 
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Not left in Ood’s contempt 

With gbaatly smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth's paddock as her prize ' 

This constant silent process of insight, of judg- 
ment, of appreciation and choice, is our probation. 
To be aUve to its reality and significance is to 
interpret exj^nence from the point of view of the 
man who judges the finite ‘ sub specie seternitatis.’ 

Litkraturk —This has been cited throu^out the article. 

F, R. Shields. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.-I. PNO- 

CESSIONS — In the history of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
us alike lay stiess on whnt is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a body of the people 
from one place to another — a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 
purpose of the movement. Similarly, the return 
home is of a ceremonial character — a recession. 
Using the term ‘ worship’ in the wide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an end — the celebration of a particular 
ceremony — procession may have virtue in itself, 
and express a particular emotion or idea, or pro- 
duce a particular effect. Again, it may serve to 
do honour to a person or thing carried in pioces- 
sion, or to exhibit to society the actual persons 
engaged. But these purposes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, and in many cases they are combined. 

1. Tjpes of procession. — Procession being em- 
ployed for piactically all social ceremonial, it is 
unnecessary to enumeiate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individual life to the 
social, by making solemn the various physical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum- 
cision, marriage, bunal, and the like The lowest 
cultures, however, such as that of the Central 
Australians, do not celebrate these to any con- 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Italians, metfiasval Europe, and modern Egypt, 
these and other occasions are emphatically cele- 
brated, and the procession is an important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete examples may be seen 
among the Chinese and the modem Egyptians.* 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Roman nobtles is remarkable. The dead man 
was accompanied by all his ancestors, represented 
by persoius resembling them in form and stature 
and wearmg wax portrait masks {imagines) In 
Western civilization the funeral and the wedding 
processions survive in some completeness, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man depends 
—agriculture, owing to its sedentai-y character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration — 
and (2), as social operations aie gradually difler- 
entiated, to the vaiious subdivisions of activity — 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2. Earlier processional ^rms. — The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
meaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of cholera, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, with music and dances.® In such a 
case tlie idea is probably that cf a deraonstratioA 

I See .1 J M. de Groot, Tht Religious System qf China, 

den, 1892 flf , passim, and E. W Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, London, 1896. 

-De Groot, VI 981 f 


in force, t 6 show the strength of the community 
In a more elaborate form we have the procession 
of the Roman Sahi. The priests of this college 
were armed with peculiar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional ritual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.* The processions 
of the PercKten in Anstria were of a similar 
character.® It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of ve^eta- 
tion-spirits, M'ho may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.® Many processional 
rites have the object of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing their potency. 

Thus, In the ancient Greek world, the ‘ gardens of Adonis,’ a 
vegetation-charm, were carried in procession.^ In Egjpt at 
the festivals of Osiris women carried in procession phallic 
images of the god, perhaps as ' a oharm to ensure the growth 
of the crops.^B Greece and India have similar phallic 
processions. 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The human sacrifice of the Khonds of Orissa, the menah, is 
clearly an agrioultural charm, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in solemn procession 8 What Frazer terms ‘ the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to house, that all may enjoy a share of its divine influ- 
ence,’ is well illustrated by the rite of the Gilyaks. The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ‘into e\ery house m the villiwe, 
where fish, iirandy, and so forth are offered to him . . His 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring a blessing ’ t The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant carried in procession served both 
as a protection and as a blessing. 

The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of com and wine is a regular 
practice of agricultural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated, 

3. Civic and religious processions. — The pro- 
cessional ‘ beating of the oounds * seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a disciplinary character, to inspire respect for 
law and custom, and so forth, are frequently com- 
bined with pantomime and mask-performance— 
e.g., by suen ‘societies’ as the Duk-duk and 
Mumbo-jumbo. In such cases as the fall of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominates it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
magical circle {q.v.), is that procession lound an 
object protects it. This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this character 
are mayoral shows, though originally derived 
from gild-processions, celebrating both the gild 
and its patron, and the Panathenaic procession of 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred peplus of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol- 
izing the mantiine power of the Athenian empire. 
Magnificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the performance of the great 
‘ games ’ of Hellas ; and the modern revival of 
Olympic games includes the procession. When 
crime was still expiated in public, a procession 
attended the malefactor to tlie place of punish- 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
sinking contrast between the outlying rabble and 
the procession itself, which should be ‘ an organized 
body of people advancing in a formal or ceremonial 
manner.*® In modern times the procession is 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
civic and municipal functions, and is a special 

I GB^, pt vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, pp. 245 ff., 260 

* /6 p 238. * Ih. p 260. 

* OB!», pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i 2361 

» Ib. H. 112. 

6 GJSS, pt. V., Spirits qf the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912,1 246 

7 h. ii 190, 102, 816. 
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xnstnunent of public appeal by Indies with a 
grievance or desirous of demonstrating this or that 
wlitical view. Friendly Societies and similar 
bodies make great use of it, and it is one of the 
chief instruments of the Salvation Army. 

Procession is a simple means either of honouring 
or of deluding a person. The triumphal entry 
of Jesus balances the procession to Calvary. The 
‘ triumph ’ of Roman generals was a very elaborate 
procession, including captives and spoils. It was 
remarkable for some peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of Frazer, constitute an impersonation by 
the victor of the Jupiter Capitohnus to whose 
temple he was home in procession. He wore the 
robes of the god, and his face was painted with 
vermilion. Tlie custom survived the regal period 
into the republican.^ 

4. The procession in Roman Catholic ritual.— 

The piocession and the recession, as modes of pro- 
ceeding to and recedmg from a ceremony, and also 
as acts of woiship in themselves, have always been 
of great importance in the organized leiigions 
An exception is the Churches of the Refoimation, 
which prstctically abolished, along with othei 
ritual, every procession but the funeral,^ and this 
18 more or less extempore, and not arranged by the 
clergy. Ever since Christianity, ns early as the 
4th cent., adopted the procession from the existing 
religions, pagan rather than Jewish, and piiniarily 
for the funeral, the Roman Catholic (Church has 
exploited it thorouglily. Litanicp, rorj/ntiones, and 
were processional functions.* After 
the time of Gregoiy the Great the processional 
entiy of the celebrant and the procession to the 
station became regular. In processions to the 
stations of the Cioss the Saviour’s route to Calvary 
is represented and symbolized. The pioeession of 
the blessed sacrament is an old Roman Catholic 
function.^ The rulings of the ItUuale lionianum 
(tit. ix.) must be noted, as showing the continuity 
of piocessional ideas. 

Tliere are ‘(1) proe^swnea generales, in which the whole 
body of the clergy takes part , (2)proc4tsu)7m ordtnanm on yearly 
festivals, sueli as the Feast of the Ascension of the Virgin, the 
procession on Palm Sunday, the htanice majoreg and nano) es, 
the Feast of Corpus OhristI, and on other da>s according to the 
custom of the churches, (3) procmiones extraordtnana;, or 
processions ordered on special occasions — e g , to pray for rain 
or fine weather, in time of storm, famine, plague, war, or In 
quacungve tnlndatione — procession of thanksgiving, transla- 
tion of relics, the dedication of a church or cemetery There 
are also processions of honour — e g , to meet a royal personage, 
or the bishop on his first entry into his diocese.’ 

5. The ‘ pardon ’ of Brittany. — Processions of a 
special cliaractor or unusual interest are numerous. 
Purificatory processions through fire, or in which 
the peo2de walk upon fire, occur in agiicultural 
ritual.® To the same sphere belong the processions 
of giant figures, carried to the burning, processions 
to the midsummer bonfires, and those in which 
torches are waved over the gardens and fields.® 
The carnival processions of France and the pardons 
of Brittany are lemarkably developed. The latter 
play an important pait in the religious and social 
life of the people.'' In Noimandy such festivals 
are rare ; in Flandeis they survive partially in the 
Kermesse, e.ff., of Brussels. It has lieen suggested 
that the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
feasts of the dead. But in the most famous, that 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guingamp, held 
about midsuninier, there is certoinly a connexion 
with the agricultural ritual of fire, the central act 
of the night proce'^sioii being the lighting of a huge 

1 &B>, pt 1., The Magie AH, London, 1911, li. 174 f. 
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a particular deiail, not necessarily the primary feature, vi* the 
ibsolution obtained after pilgrimage to the ahrine of the saint. 


fire in the chief iilace of the town * The pardon 
aptly links together pil^mage and pioeession. 
It illustrates equally well the early connexion of 
religion with all spheres of social life. Fairs of all 
kinds are held during the paidon, and merry- 
making is interpolated between solemn functions. 

‘ From far and wide the people crowd to this festival ’ (the 
Pardon of Quingamp). The chief procession is by night , 
‘down every dark street fiowed a double file of lights, each 
casting a bright reflexion on the face of the person who bore it 
Thus, most of the pilgrims being in black and their bodies not 
distlnguiBhahle from the darkness, it seemed a procession of 
whice-capped white-winged cherubs of various ages, floating in 
mid-air, while in their midst appeared rich banners, reliquaries, 
statues of favourite saints, and finally Madame Mane de Bon 
Secours herself, m embroidered satin and sparkling jewelled 
crown ' * 


Each parish procession is accompanied by its 
clergy, who lead the singing of ancient canticles. 
The several processions, as many as can be 
accommodated in the available space, halt round 
the great wood-pile, which is solemnly set alight 
I by the priests.® The Godiva procession and the 
Bezant procession of mediaeval England seem to be 
developments of the ‘ridings’ or ‘watches’ con- 
nected with agricultural woiship.® 

6. Procession and the drama.— Before refeinng 
to the accessaries of procession and its development 
by aid of the drama into such complex forms as 
the pageant or tnonfo, some details of method 
may be noted. The most elementary forms of 
ceremonial procession perhaps are sviiijihed by the 
Iierformers in the althcrta, (cgnrobboiees) and in- 
tichiuma dramas of the nativesof Central Australia. 
They march in single file, chanting On certain 
occasions they trot, using a curious high action of 
the knee.® Peihaps the most artistically dignified 
of processions were those in which the Kayr)<p6poi 
maidens of Hellas figured as bearers of sacied 
things.® Such piocessions ns those of the Greek 
Maniads and Thyiades may be regarded as among 
the most emotional.’ The chorus of the Gieek 
theatre came on the stage in procession (rdpoSos), 
and left it m recession ((^oSot). Medispval village 
festivals have been divided, as regaids methem, 
into two classes : (1) the iirocessional dance (e.g., 
in beating the bounds — this is tlie ‘ country dance ’), 
and (2) the ‘ronde,’ or round movement round a 
worslupped object, such as the Maypole. Variation 
in the latter metliod was produced by moving 
either with or against the sun oi clock, densU 
or tmthershtTis.^ The term of ‘limping dance,’ 
oi halting rhythm, mentioned in the OT, was 
characteristic of Hebrew procession ; hence the 
term haij applied to pilgrimage,® which in essence 
18 a prolonged procession 

A typical order is supplied by the Ritunlc 
Itomanum (tit. ix.) : 

’Those taking part in procession are to walk bareheaded 
(weather peruutting), two and two, in doeent costume, and with 
reverent mien , clergy and laitj, men and women, are to walk 
separately The Cross is carried at the head of the procession, 
and baunors embroidered with sacred figures — these banners 
must not be of military or triangular shape Violet is the 
colour prescribed for processions, except on the Feast of Corpus 
Christ! The officiating priest wears a cope, or at least a sur- 
plice with a violet stole.’ 


It was probably the lack of great theatres cajiable 
of accommodating the whole population, svich aa 
those of ancient Greece, that led the mediteval 
Iieoples to make the ‘mysteries’ piocessional 
through the atieets. The scenes were staged on 
moving platforms.^® Another reason was the 
1 A. Le Braz, The Land of Pardont, Eng tr., London, 1906, 

p.22 

3 F. M. Gostling, The Bi etona at Home, London, 1909, p 23 f 

» Ib. p 28. 

<E K. Ohambera The Mediatval Stage, Oxford, 1903, i 
118 f, 222. • 

8 Spencer-Qillen% pp. 173 ff , 618, and passim 
8 See L B Famell, COS v. 169 7 n, pp 153 f , 160 

8 Chambers, I 164 f. 

9 K. O. Hirscb, In JE, a v. ‘ Dancing,’ Iv. 424 f 
10 C. Weatherly, EBrd, a.v ’ Pageant,’ xx 460. 
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natural tendency to make processions dramatic. 
Two converse causes thus helped to unite the pro- 
cession and the stage. The ‘ridings’ on St. 
George’s Day and other occasions were ‘ glorified ’ 
by these pantomimic representations or duinb- 
show pageants.^ These culminated, or rather 
reachea an artihcial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabethan artists elaborated the 
pageant and the Italians the tnonfo. A conspicu- 
ous example of sucli processional exhibitions, 
though the scenes were not apparently always 
acted, 18 the dance of death, danse macahret Todten- 
tanz^ trionfo della morte. Cais, draped in black 
and white, were drawn through the streets. On 
those weie the Angel blowing the last trump and 
Death with his scythe. Before and behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.’ Choirs chanted the Miserere^ This 
dance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton pardon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian iirocession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to be the moat constant expres- 
sion of tlie religious march. 

_ II. Dances — Dancing and procession are some- 
times confused terminoTogically — a result partly 
due to the existence of processional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. Tlie 
heretic Albigenses called dancing the procession of 
the devil.® The bear dance (ipicrela) of Athenian 
girls was probably processional rather than choric.® 
The ‘dances’ of the old Roman collegia, such os 
that of the Salu, were dignified processions with 
some variety of movement * 

I. Physical and psychical aspects.— Dancing ® 
is an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part which touches every activity of the 
individual and society. Dancing may bo described 
as * play ’ in its absolute foi ra. Rhythm is insepar- 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and therefore belongs to it without 
saying. It is in the middle stages of culture that 
dancing is seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much more, and also less, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,’ or the ‘ silent poetry ’ of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. The dance satisfies 
both, and its rhythmical chaiocter also makes it 
suitable for the expression of the most solemn and 
conti oiled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

Dancing, in the proper sense, consists in rhyth- 
mical movement of any part oi all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
01 concerted action. As Aristotle leniarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forms it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas. 

In its simplest terms it has been described as ‘ merely the 
voluntary application of the rhythmic principle, when excite- 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidization of brain 
tissue, to the physical exertion by which the o\ ercharged brain 
is relieved.’’ 

The social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive causation and its resvuts. It has been 
noted that the physiological ettects of dancing 

1 Chambers, i. 221, 11. 165 ff 

* O. O. Ilerbermann, in CE, 8 v ’ Dam e of Death,* Iv. 
617. 

8 W. C Smith and A B. F. Young, in EBrii, « e ‘ Dance, 
vii. 79C»». ^ 

4C(?.yiI 486 ff " 

8 Livy, i. 20 ; Quintilian, i. 2 IS ; Seneca, Epp. 15 , Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 10. 

8 R. Voss, Der Tarn und8eiM6e«ehiehte, Berlin, 1869, devotes 
twel\ e pages (8-lB) to cited definitions of dancing 
7 EBrn vli. 795«. 


are identical with the physiological results of 
pleasure.^ 

I ‘ Muscular movement, of which the dance is tiie most com 
plex expression, is undoubtedly’ a method of auto-lntoxication 
of the very greatest potency ’ * ‘A girl who has waltzed for a 
quarter of an hour is in the same condition as if she had drunk 
champagne.’ * 

With regard to the muscular movements involved, 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing • 

• The perfection of the art or science consists in their being 
able to put every part of the body into motion at the same 
time. ’4 

Sergi notes that it ‘touches every vital organ.’® 
Of the Marquesan girls Melville writes ; 

They ‘ dance all over, os it were ; not only do their feet dance, 
but their arms, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. In good sooth, they so sway their float- 
ing forms, arch their necks, toss aloft their naked arms, and 
glide and swim and whirl.’® 

‘Primitive dancing . . . embraces all movements of the 
limbs and body expressive of joy or gnef, all pantomimic repre- 
sentations of incidents in the lives of the dancers, all perform- 
ances in which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pity or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike instincts, and all ceremonies in whicli such movements 
express homage or worship, or are used as religious exercises ’ ’ 

Groos speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,’ * in which the dancer realizes himself in a 
physical improvisation. * The sensation of motion,’ 
says Kline, is ‘a pleasure-giving sensation,’ and 
A listippus defined pleasure as a ‘gentle motion 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and releases it ; it promotes tumescence and eftects 
detumesoence. 


‘I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls In a paroxy sm upon the ground ’ lo 

In both individual and social functioning the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Philosophy has noted this, and Pytha- 
goican mysticism found in it a replica of the move- 
ments of the stars in their courses, ‘ when the 
morning stars danced together.’ Folk-loie has it 
that the sun dances on Eastei Day. John Davies 
elaborated such fancies in his poem Orchestia 
(London, 1596).“ 

The dance is thus a natural method of celebiat- 
ing anything, and of expressing individual or social 
emotions oi ideas. Pnmaiily mere physical play, 
it has developed in many spneres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and as a sexual stimulus ; 
but in social evolution its main applications aie the 
ceiemonial and the diamatic, which of course may 
include vanous other functions ol the dance Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of the simplei cultures theic 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, excite- 
ment, pastime, play, art. 

2. Range of movements. — The range of move- 
ments in dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching steps, 
‘paiade8,°and on the other with the gestures of 
the hands used in conversation. Metrical terms 
in veiBihcation are frequently derived from choric 
steps. In modern dancing as a pastime, move- 
ment 18 practically confined to the legs. But in 
earlier stages the lest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 


1 G. Sergt, Lt» Emotiont, Ft tr , London, 1901, p 330 
8 F. Dogrange, Physiology of Bodily Exet otse, Eng tr , 
London, 1S80, n. 

8 Ib.; II H. Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, hi , 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 190^ p 44 f 
4 Elhs, loe. oit., citing W. O. Holden, Past and Future of the 
Kaffir Races, London, 1866, p. 274 
» Sergi, p. 288. 

® Ellla, iii 46, quoting H. Melville, Typee, London, 1903 

7 EBrn vii. 706 * 

8 K Groos, Die Spiels der Mensehen, Jena, 1899, p. 112 
9AJPSX [1898] 62. 

10 Mrs Frenoh-Sheldon, in JAJ xxl. [1892] 366 f 
u W. W. Skeat, Etym. Diet., Oxford, 1910, defines dancing ‘to 
trip with measured steps ’ This definition ignores all the body 
except the lower limbs. The word Is connected with O.H.G 
tvnsm, ‘ to draw or drag forcibly,’ ‘ to trail along ’ 
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The t>pioal Malay mo\eiuenta are shuffling of the feet and 
swaying of the hands i An old Roman writer speaks of the 
‘ eloquent hands ’ of a pantomime dancer > The funeral danc- 
ing in ancient Egypt included a curious outward twisting of the 
hands raised abo\e the head.* The dancing of the Indians of 
Guiana ‘ consists chiefly in stamping on the ground, and stagger- 
ing in different attitudes as it intoxicated * 

Movements of tlie tiunk are conspicuous in 
ancient and jinmitive dancing. National and 
racial difi'eiences ui method aie not fundamental, 
and the use of music and of parapheinalia, such as 
weapons and scarves, is an obvious aid to physical 
exmession 

Most of the ancient Greek ball-games were dances In a 
Malai dance the performers carry sheai es of arcca-palm flowers, 
to which their nioiements give the appearance of being alive ® 
In some of its aspects artistic dancing borders 
on the acrobatic and the juggling aits. The 
majoiity of .social religious dances, on the other 
hand, aie more akin to the pioces.sion, and consist 
laigely of processional dancing, evolution, or 
pantomime. 

That dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the laimliar lact that some animals, especially birds, dance, not 
only as a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi- 
vidual expression of play , often combined into social dancing « 
The dance of the argus pheasant, the * waltz ' of the ostrich, the 
bowing and scraping of the penguin, are well known. It has 
been observed that animal dam itig is \ ery human-hke in ap 
pearaiice ? Insects and birds perform air dances, and Ashes 
water-dances Dancing on skates Is man’s use of another 
clement. 

A dance of the Timagami Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime dance of the simpler jieoples 
and of peasantiy generally. 

‘ The common Round Dance is an outdoor performance gener- 
ally performed at the camp One man sings any one of a set of 
tunes, which seem to be* mostly improvisations in which humor- 
ous passages are often introduced, accompanying himself umn 
a drum which is suspended from the branehes of a tree The 
dancers form a circle, generally with the men at the head of 
the line, some carrying rattles Then they begin trotting 
around to the left quite close together, in time to the music 
There is very hltle form to the dance It seems to be for the 
most part niorclv a form of amusement in which women and 
( hildren Join for the sake of excitement At irregular intervals 
tile dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.’* 

Tills and other dances of the Timagami were still 
being performed in the ordinary couise at the 
time of writing. 

f . Auto-intoxication and ecstasy. — The power- 
neuro-musculai and emotional iniluence, lead- 
ing to auto-intoxication, is the key both to the 
popularity of dancing in itself and to its employ- 
ment for snccial purposes, such as the production 
of cerebial excitement, v^ertigo, and vaiious epi- 
leptoid results, in the case of rnedicine-meii, 
shamans, dervishes, piophets, oracle-giveis, vision- 
aries, and sectaries even in modern culture. The 
similar results attainable by the normal person 
indicate that the dance with its power of produc- 
ing tumescence was the ‘ fundamental and primi- 
tive form of the org^’® The effect of dancing 
‘among the spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Bacchus and Cybele amounted to some- 
thing like madness.’ It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of these effects, as well as 
to the similar desire to retain self-possession and 
dignity, which is one of the chief causes of aversion 
from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Komans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 
1 W. W Skeat, Malay Magvs, Loudon, 1900, n 469 
8 L C. Purser, in Smith’s D\ct of Or. ana Rom. Antxq *, 
BV ‘ Pantomimus,’ citing Caasiodorus, Far iv 61. 

3 Lilly Grove (Mrs. J. O. Frazer), Dannng, London, 1896, p. 16 
< W H. Brett, Indian Tnlea of Guxana, London, 1868, p 
349. 

s Skeat, Malay Magie, p 466 f 

8 Grove, p. 16, referring to Darwin and W. H. Hudson ; Ellis, 
ii! 23 ft , 29-34, citing authorities 
7EUis, iii 34. 

® F O Speck, in Geot. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1916 
(Muteum Bulletin, no. 18, p 70) 

» Eiils, vi , Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 
p. 222. 

10 RBrll vll. 796». 


for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle- 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad . ‘ Nemo fere 
saltat sobrius nisi forte insanit.’^ 


The Bororo medlcine-man, by dancing and singing for several 
hours and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a state 
of ecstasy * In European folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dances * The Hebrew prophets often availed 
themselves of this method of inducing inspiration * The spin- 
ning of the dancing dervish is paralleled by the ‘dancing 
manias’ of the Middle Ages and the performances of tlie 
Shakers in more recent times The howling dervish would cut 
himself with knives anil eat live coals He was ‘ unconscious 
of the acts of his body ’8 Russian sectaries, such as the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement bv wild dancing 8 To 
induce possession it is a favourite method among all classes of 
shaman , and it was practised for this purpose by African 
kings 7 

4. Courtship and dancing.— Just as the male 
bird of several species parades and dances before 
the female, with the object of producing tumescence 
botli in himself and m liei, so to the 8.*ivage danc- 
ing IS the chief means of lomting a woman, and 
for the same reason. In both bird and man the 
‘ intention ’ is unconscious ; it is promptcii and 
engineered by instinct. The ‘showing off’ of 
modern youth is eoually instinctive. The danc- 
ing of the modem oall-room is of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
together. It is a refined form of stimulus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into England about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
due mo.stly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
danceis, practically unknown till then in social 
dancing. It is stated that the waltz was oiiginall) 
the clo.sing act of a dramatic dance representing the 
‘romance of love, the seeking, and the fleeing.’® 


In New Guinea courtship no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occasions, dances before the girl, making athletic 
bounds, and going through the movements of spe.inngand the 
like 18 Conversely, the Minnetaree (nrl dances and the 11 taps on 
the shoulder the man of her choice D in Torres Straits, as else 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women i* Here, as in 
mast'uline orlmiration for womcn-dancers, may be seen nn 
example of how art and sex Interact The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings 1 * This is often m 

S -formation, men and women vis-a-its Licence generally 
8 Many peoples perform such dances at cerenionns 
celebrating sexual crises— « <j , the Kaflirs at circumcision and 
marriage D it w significant that intercourse of the sexes also 
follows group-danciiig in Australian celebrations of peace t® in 
pastime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
the excitement of spectators appropriate movements are natur- 
ally employed in the earlier societies The Nia-s women empha- 
size the curves of the body, and undulate the flanks A sarong 
is wound and unwound over the face and breast This is a 
typical basis for many such dances among various jveoples The 
hula-hula of Tahiti and the danee de ventre of N Africa are 
well-known examples 

5, The war-dance. — The primary aim of the 
war-dance seems to be the development of physical 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing wai riots, and, secondarily, as magical 
ideas attach them.selves, the aim of frightening the 
enemy by a demonstiation of violence is added. 
But, thioughout, the practical but unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
reliearsal of attack. The latter meaning also 
takes on the notions of imitative magic In the 
same way a modern peasant soldier, leliearsmg an 
1 Pro Murenn, vi. [13J 

* GB*, pt iv , Spirits of the Com and of the IFifd, 11 72 
* /6 , pt vi , The Scow^oat, p. 162. 

♦ E O. Uirsch, in JE, e.v ‘Dancing,’ iv 425 , cf 1 S lrti8f 

19-.-0 24. 

® H. B Tristram. Eastern Customs in Bible Lamli, I^undon, 
1894, pp 207-210, D. B. Macdonald, in EBr”, sv ‘Dervish,’ 
vm 76 f 


6 pt i , The Magic Art, 1 408. 

7 Ib , pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osins, ii. 192 1 

8 Byron, The Waltz, London, 1813. » Ellis, vi 48. 

to R B Guise, m JAI xxvm [1899] 209, 214 f 

D E. James, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1819~t0, 
under Major Long, London, 1823, i 337 
WAG Haddon, In/A/ xix. [1890] 394 
W E J. Eyre, Jourmls of Expeditions into Central Australia, 
London, 1846, ii. 236 , W. Marsden, Uxst of Sumatra, London, 
1783, p i30, JAI xxiv [1894] 174. 
n Holden, p 192 i5JA/xxivl74 

i<* E Modigliani, l/n viaggio a Mias, Milan, 1890, p 649 
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attack or practising with the bayonet, may imagine 
that he is actually lighting the spiritual forms of 
the enemy or some vague ghostly foe. There can 
be little doubt that the war-dances of barbarous 
peoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
were, unconsciously, rehearsals of battle.^ 

War-dances are performed also for the purpose 
of combating supernatural influences of any kind. 

The Arunto of Australia, after returning from an expedition 
of vengeance, dance an excited war-dance, by way of repelling 
the ghost of the man whom they have executed.!* 

In agncultural ritual tlie evil influences of blight, 
bad weather, and geneial infertility with its various 
causes are ohen assailed by a war-dance oi similar 
demonstration. 

Thus, in ancient Italy, ‘ the dancing priests of the god [Mars] 
(lerned their name of Bala from the leaps or dances which they 
were bound to execute os a solemn religious ceremony every 
jear m the Comitium . . . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to haie existed in many towns of ancient Italy 
But their dancing was a war-dance with curious weapons (see 
alKivc), more potent, doubtless, for expelling demons of infer- 
tility* than tneir high loajis were for making the corn grow 
high The natives of I'rench Uuinea prejiare the fields for 
sowing, thus ‘ Fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, 
are smiling the earth simultaneously w ith their little iron tools, 
which gleam in the sun. Ten paces m front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, and the hoes keep time to the song 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
douching on his hams like a clown, w'hilo he whirls about his 
musket and performs other man<»uvrt8 with it Two otliers 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
with their little hoe. All that is iioocssary for exorcising the 
spirits and causing the grain to sprout-’ 8 

A remarkable Greek parallel to this is tho agricultural cere- 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and iEnianians Icrnied Kapiraia 
.Men ploughed and sowed, hut acted as on the alert against 
robbers. The drama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy 8 The old English morris-dancers wore bolls fastened to 
their legs to frighten away evil spirita’ 

6, Agncultural dances. — In many .‘inch cere- 
monies at tile operations of agncultuie the move- 
nicnts of the performers may be «up]>osed to 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, tho 
growth of tlio crojis, or tho peiformeis may be 
supposed themselves to represent the spint*} of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impo.ssible that such 
ideas should haveneen combined. Many European 
cases are thus explained by Fia/er : 

They are ‘ intended both to stimulate the growth of vegeta 
tion in spring and to expel the demunlao or other evil influences 

. . and these two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused togeiher, appear to explain the 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows which they direct either at 
iniisible foes or at the visible and tangible persons of their 
f tllows ' 8 

Wheie, however, the operations of agiicultuie 
are ceremonially imitated, the stimulation Is prob- 
ably not so much from the sujiposed presence of 
the corn-spiiits or from any pieciso action of muta- 
tive magic as from the actual, practical result of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes natuially 
from tlie human tendency to mutate and drumati/c 
— in siinplei term.s, to play. Among the later 
develo]uiient8 of this instinct into ‘ magical ’ 
applications the moat important seems to the 
noduction of movement (or growth) in nature, 
ollowiiig upon the movements of man. Many 
‘sympathetic’ rites are explained by this idea, 
which IS derived straiglit from the psychology of 
tho dance. 

1 On war-dances see F de Mi^nil, Umt de la danae A trovers 
Us Ages, Pans, 1005, pp 21 7-236. 

a Spencer-Oilleni, p 49311 

4 GZ?3, pt VI., The Scapegoat, p 232. 4 Jb. p. 234. 

9 O. de Sanderval, lie I'Atlanttgue au Niger par le Pirutah- 
Djallon, Paris, 1883, p, 230, quoted in QIP, pt vi., The Scape 
goat, p 236. 

8 O. E Marindin, in Smith’s Diet of Gr. and Rom. Antig s, 

‘ Saltatio,’ ii 503 ^ « 

7 OB9, pt vi., The Scapegoat, p 260f On morris-dancers see 
P K Chambers, I. 195, where the most probable denvation of 
‘ morris ’ is glv en, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
blackened faces of the mummers 

8 OJS«, pt vi., The Scapegoat, p. 261 f. 


Thus, appointed, tliough ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspiie the workers and 
instruct them in the details of their work. In 
modem slang, they cause not only nature but the 
workers also to ‘get a move on’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico at their sowing-festival depute 
two old women to represent the goddesses of sowing; they 
imitate in dancing the operations of digging and placing the 
seed I 

This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, hut, in view 
of the previous cousiderations and of otheis to he 
stated, it 18 probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and which obscure the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere- 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘ there may be a large 
harvest. It the dancing is not given, there will be an end to 
the good growth ’ Those people hold that every dance has 
some material result, ‘no dances are useless”* The Kaysms 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from its distant 
home ‘ the soul of the rice ’ 3 

Simple folk have not always a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign a reason except instinctive leactiou to this 
or that desire. But the cases just cited fall in 
with others, which may he dcsciihed as merely 
I>ersuasive in intention. The dancer seems to he 
saying, ‘ I am energetic and am proving it ; I pi ay 
thee, do likewise.’ The idea that to be busy one- 
self will inspire other persons or things to he the 
same is the psychological explanation of many of 
these ‘ magical ’ processes, especially the ‘ sym- 
pathetic ’ 

In Scotland the farmer’s wife danced at the harvest festival 
with ‘ the sheaf ’ on her back 4 in tho Panzig district the 
people dance round ‘the Old Man’ (the last sheaf), or the 
woman who bound it dances with ‘ the Old Man ’ 8 
Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is the 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may apparently have an honorihc intention. Tlie 
following IS a type of a large number of agricul- 
tuial dances . 

To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it is the custom among the 
peasants of Franche Conil6, Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
Stiabia to dance witli high leaps So in the lase of flax and 
various ceronls 7 In such customs os this the notion that the 
higher the lumping the taller wdl be the crop Is piobably an 
after-thought 

Tlieie are numerous rites m which the sexual 
activity of human beings is supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dance, and may load to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N W. Brazil imitate in dance the act 
of procreation and ‘are believed to stmmlate the growth of 
plants ' 8 

Such dances seem to be in origin lather celebra- 
tions of the season or its work than magical 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half serious. The peimanent 
and original element is the vigour and movement 
of the dancers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of tlie new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who soinetnnes joined in ‘When he did so, 
tlie inedicine-men and tlicir sateUiU s, armed with tliorn bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the bodies of 
such as seemed to flag The king’s wives also sang and danceil 
before him in long lines, holding the marrioge-nng in their right 
hands and green boughs in their left.’ Similarly at the Katilr 
corn-festiviUs generally ; in one of these the king dances ‘ in a 
mantle of grass' or ‘of herbs and corn-leaves This mantle is 


4 GB*, pt VI , The ScaiMigoat, p 2.H8, quoting K. T, Preuss, 
Die Nayant-Bxpedxtion, 1., ‘ Die Religion der Ooro-Indianer,’ 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. xoviii f., 61 ff. 
a J Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London. 1887. 

p. 181f. 

* GB^, pt. V , Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 186 
4 lb. 1 . 160. 6 Jb. 1. 219. 

8 GB8, pt I., The Magic Art, ii. 47, 62, 66, 65 7 ib. 1. 138 f. 

8 lb., pt V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, L 111. 
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afterwards burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into 
the ground by cattle Here the king acts as master of the 
ceremonies m a celebration of harvest. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that he definitely represents a oorn-spint ; his costume 
is naturally adapted to the occasion 

7. Magical dancing.— The notion that dancing 
by reason of its vigorous movement can induce 
movement in the environment is illustrated by 
curious customs employed for rain-making. 

In Morocco bali-games of the hockey typo are played tor this 
purpose , the rapid movements of the liali and the players are 
supposed to induce moi emont in the clouds.* Anotner case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essence of magical danc- 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta. To 
produce a shoner of rain, he goes through a curious process of 
quivering in his iiody and legs, while his assistants chant in 
time with his movements At day-break he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort * 

It lias been suggested that the crane-dance 
(yipavof) of (ireek mythology records a mamcal 
dance for assisting the progiess of the sun. This 
case is complicated 

‘ When Theseus landed with Ariadne in Delos on his return 
from Crete, he and the young compamons whom he had rescued 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a maz> dance in 
imitation of the intricate wmibngs of the labyrinth , on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was oallotl “ the Crane ” ’ 

In various parts of the world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the lligiit of buds. This may be tlie 
case here. A similar dance was practised bv the 
Homans, as ‘ the Game of Troy.’ The maze-scheme 
for dancing evolutions, however, is quite common, 
and would easily attach to itself lamoua names 
ami exploits. Frazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assist, the sun’s 
progress through the sky.^ 

The data aio insufficient to analyze such cases 
as that of the king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to sliow his physical fitness.® Hut, certainly, 
throughout what may bo called the |x>sitive 
applications of dancing, personal vigour is demon- 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it may be said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. 

Some applications of the dance are ‘ sympathetic ’ 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

I’hus, it Is recorded of old Madagascar that, ' while the men 
are at the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
cease not day and night to dance. . . Tiiey believe tliat by 
dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune to 
their husbands’^ So Yuki women danced continuously that 
their men might not be weary 1 These very natural practlci'S, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not priumnly 
magical. On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of sham fight, in which they cut to 
pieces green gourds, as if they were the enemy .8 The wives of 
soldiers, in all ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
lighting by the side of their husbands. 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death- bod. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well as among such natives 
as those of the E. Indian islands, and N. and S. 
America ® Various beliefs attach to this applica- 
tion of the dance. 

The Oauchos dance to celebrate the dead person’s entrance 
into heaven i” In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church In 
Arkansas danced for three nights round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trying to bring him back to life.iJ 


1 pt. v., Spirits oj the Com and of the IFrid, ii 70 f , 60 fl. 

2 E Westeniianik, Ceremonve* and Beliefs . . , ta iforeceo, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 121 ff 

8 ^encer-Glllen'*, p. 189 fl. 

< GJB*. pt iii., The Dying God, Ixindon, 1911, p. 75ff , quoting 
Plutarch, Theseus, 21 ; Julius Pollux, Iv 101. 

8 Ib., pt ii , Taboo, London, 1911, p 123. 

0 B de Flacourt, Hist, ds la grands Isle Madagascar, Paris, 
1068, p 97 f 

^ 8. Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 129 f 

8 A B. Ellis, The Tshuupsaktng Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 226. 

9 Grove, pp. 4, 16, 19, 41, 61 f , 76-79, 116f., 186, 276, 201, 320 
19 R B. Cunniiigharae Graham, in Sat. Rev., Christmas suppl , 

1896, p 17. 
n/AFL 1. [1896183 


8. The religious dance. — Dancing as a form or 
part of religious w’orship is a natural phenomenon, 
whatever may be the precise meaning or application 
of the particular occasion. In early Christianity 
bishops led the faithful in the sacreil dances both 
in the churches and befoie the tombs of the 
martyrs. The practice was foi bidden by the 
Council of 692, but the prohibition was inellective. 
Centuries later the Lituigy of Pans included the 
rubric, le chanoine bedhra au pr-emier psaunie. 
As late as the 18th cent, dancing by the priests on 
saints’ days was iiractiscd in Frencli provinces.* 

The various ideas connected with dancing will 
be found latent in the religious dance. When 
David danced before the Aik, the act no doubt 
meant something more than the desire to honour 
the sacred object In some ca.se« where the inten- 
tion 18 certainly to ‘ move ’ the deity, the vigorous 
movements of the dancer make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The following example is sug- 
gestive : 

The Tarahuniare Indians of Mexico hold that ‘ the favour of 
the gods may be won by what for want of a butter term mvv bu 
nailed dancing, but what in reality 19 a series of monotonous 
movements, a kind of rhythmical exercise, kept up sonietiincs 
for two nights. By dint of such hard work they think to pre- 
vail upon the gods to grant their prayers TheTarahiininres 

assert that the dances have been taught them by the aninrtls 
. Dance wiUi these people is a vciy serious and ceremonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rather than amuse 
ment ’ 2 

The honorilic element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct 

Thus, among the Timagami Indians the feast-dance is ‘a 
celebration in honour of someone who has prn\ uled a fiast for 
the camp The guests are invited in the afternoon, and the 
food IS shared from a common place where it h.is been spread 
upon the ground, each guest being provided with his eating 
utensils. 'Tobacco is distributed after tlie feast tV hen ei ening 
comes on, the chief performs the feast-dance 111 honour of the 
donor He wears some extra apparel and tames a drum in his 
hand to accoinpanj his singing While singing the feast- 
song, inserting a few words at times in honour of the feast- 
maker, and druninnng, ho dances before the assembly. Soon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the people, continuing 
his song, and when be has gone through the lanks of the spec- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and ends his dance ’■* 

9 . Pantomimic dancing.— From the point of 
view of a*8thctic8 dancing may be described as 
muscular music Like music, it exinesses piim- 
arily it.self ; secondarily it expresses w'hatevcr is 
within the scope and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing. It is highly developed in the 
lowest cultures, such as the Austiahan, and it 
13 popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other foims, it is applied to various purposes 
and on vanous differing occasions Many other 
forms (see examples cited above) are pantominnc. 
Piacticaily all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and sjiocial ornu- 
mentatioii and diess are usual accessaries ♦ 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked dames or pantomimes which have had so 
remarkable a development among the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guaidian spirits of the tribe 

‘ The gift’ of a danoe • means that the protilgii of the spiut is 
to perform the same dances which have been shown to iiim 
In these dances he personates the spirit . The obtaining of 
the magical gifts [e g , the ‘ death-bnnger,’ and the water of 
life, 08 well as the dance itself] from these spirits is called loko- 
ala, while the person who has obtained them tx'comcs naualaku, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 
The ornaments of all these spirits are desenbod as mode of 
cedar bark, which is dyed red 111 the Juice of alder bark They 
appear to their devotees only in winter ' * 

In so far as any worship is connecteil with sucli 
animal-dances, tiiey will involve various religious 
^lotions. • 


I S<U. Rev , 18th Jan 1896, p oi. 

*0 Lomholts, Unknoton Mexico, London, 1903, i SSOf 


a Speck, p. 27 f 
« F Boas, In Report (1.8. Nat. 
ton, 1897, p. 396 
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Thus, if no reason is riven, we assume that, when the Yuchi 
Indiana in some of their dances imitate the movementa and 
cries of their totem-animals, they are doinir them honour > 
The ZuftI dance before sacred tortoises may oe ‘to Intercede 
with the ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals ' > 

The secret soi'ieties of the Nass River Indians possess as heir- 
loopis ceremonial dances in one of, 'which the performers practise 
cannibalism , in another they eat dogs , in a third they break 
objects with a long club, pav^ing for the destroyed property with 
property of higher value.s The last detail is akin to the system 
of potlatch 

In the bear-dance of the Tlmagami Indians the men and 
nomcn form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera- 
tions ‘The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sings the bear-dance song, then starts around counter- 
clockuise The leader sometimes dances backwards, turns 
around, stoops, and in other ways imitates the bear . . . The 
circling keeps up until the song is flnished. The idea of this 
dance seems to be to honour the bear by imitating him '* In 
another dance of the same people, the duck-dance, the move- 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are represented by the 
evolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-figures. It is 
curious to note that such a dance is interlarded with European 
steps—' a modern waltz turn or two is introduced ’ between tlie 
inovoinentH At the close the performers quack two or three 
times ‘ This is purely a pleasure dance ’8 

Pantomime is lecognized as an educative process 
in elenientaiy schools to-day, simple o|)orations, 
such as sowing and reaping, being lepresented by 
appropriate movements.® 

A go^ illustration of the pantoininiio dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found among the Malays In their monke) -dance pantomime 
represents the spirit of a monkey entering the ^irl-dancer as she 
18 rocked in a cot. Then she imitates the behai lour of a monkey, 
and vierforms some remarkable tree-chmbing.7 

In pantomime itself the drama is more impoitant 
than in pantonmiuc dancing, as it is, e.g., in the 
ceremonial dances of tiie Australians and American 
Indians. The repi esentation of a dramatic story 
in dumb show, with more or less of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto- 
mime of ancient Rome. Under the Roman 
Empiie this form of dancing attained extraordinary 
IKipuIauty, superseding otiier shows, and with it 
xeiiiarkahie artistic excellence. The fabulce salticas 
used plotsfiom old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favourite. The best poets of the day were 
commissioned to wiite the scenarios, which seem 
at times to have been drawn from contemporary 
life. The modern cinema picture-drama is a close 
parallel, but in the /aiwfa snltica on explanatory 
recitative was sung oy a choius accompanied by an 
oicliestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modern skut-danc- 
mg, the dancer represented all the action of the 
various characters by the movements of las body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak." 

The modem ballet, in common with artistic 
dancing geneially, dates from the 16th century. 
The great Renaissance included a new hath of 
dancing. Probably the tradition of the Roman 
pautomtmi assisted the institution. From Italy 
the ballet passed to France, where it was perfected 
as the ballet d'action.^^ 

1 pt V , Spirits n/ the Com and of the Wild, li 76 

2 Ih 11. 17ft 

8 E Sapir, Suru'i/ of Canada, Ottawa, 1915 (Bulletin 19), 
p ‘JS 

4 Speok, p 28 5 /6 8 See Ellis, vi, 74. 

^ Skeal, Malay Magic, p, 466, 

8 L C Purser, in Smith s Diet of Or and Rom Antxq s, « » 

' Pantouiiinus,' ii 334 f See Sueton Nero, 64, J'tf 7, Caixg 67 , 
Maoroh. ii 7 , Ovul, Ars Am i 596 , Lucian, ae Saltatxone. 

5 Purser, loc cit 

10 EBrn,sv ‘Ballet,’ ill 269 f It is there defined as ‘a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by ges- 
ture, acoonipanied by music, which should be characterized by 
Stronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice ’ 
The etymology of ballet, ballad, ball, etc , is doubtful Skeat 
and the OEl) refer them to L Lat. ballare, ‘to dance' ; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Qr * to 

dance,’ but the origin of /3aAAt^«iv n /SoAAeiv) is uncertain 
Some derive from baua (ball) ‘ on tlie alleged nound that In the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and sonv ' 
IpED). Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (Julian 
Marshall, m The Annals of Tennis, London, 1878 , J. J, Jusser- 
and, Les Sports etjexix d'exereiee dans fancxenne France, Paris, 
1901) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. E B 
Tylor thought that these words came from the OnBoo-Roman 
ball dance. 


10 . Dancing as a social pastime. — Artistic and 
dramatic dancing has frequently and among various 
peoples been placed under a social ban, in the same 
way and fortne same reasons as the drama. More 
rarely this has been the case with dancing as a 
social pastime. Apait from ceiemonial dancing m 
religious worship, Greeks and Romans and most 
Eastern peoples, while encouraging dancing as a 
form of entertainment — e.g., at banquets— have 
I refused to admit it as a social pastime. Tiiere is 
thus a professional class. The Malays never dance 
themselves, but will pay well for good professional 
dancing.^ Roman dancers were infames * Rut as 
a professional class they had an important though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the geishas of Japan, or the ahnehs of Egypt. 
Even religious dancing developed a professional 
class, if the q*dhesh6th, e.g., of Hebrew sanctuaiies 
may be so described " 

In the history of the world’s art the great dancing 
geniuses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, aie en- 
titled to a position only second to that of gicat 
singers and musical composers. 

The use of dancing as a social pastime is com- 
paratively modern. Plato was in favour of hoys 
and girls dancing together. The only approxima- 
tion to this was the 6pp.oi, in which boys and girls 
danced m counter-foimation.^ The J5th cent, 
renaissance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which has been termed ‘ the school ’ of the art of 
dancing, and Spam its ‘ tine home.’® It is outside 
the scope of tins aiticle to iliscuss the devclopnieiit 
of this toim of dancing, which belongs to the spheic 
of p.astime. But it may be noted that the evolu- 
tion of the art throws much light on tlie evolution 
of society and tlie individual, and in a more cleai- 
cut manner than the evolution of music. For, in 
the case of dancing, the whole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of evolution, 

‘ schools,’ have developed a niotliod, to be super- 
seded by anotlier. Among typical movements may 
bo mentioned the ^amne; its chaiactei was pro- 
cessional The minuet has been described as the 
‘ line flower of the ait.® But actually it expi esses 
merely an artificial code of courtesy. The type of 
pair-danciiig is tlie waltz, a dance of uncoitain 
origin.’ 

When in contact with European cultuio, native 
peoples throughout the world soon assimilate 
European dances; eg., the jieojile of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the waltz ® Conversely, 
the highei cultures assimilate tlie dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral popularity of 
the tango and ‘ragtime’ soives to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution 

Litbraturb — The authorities quoted in the article supply 
satisfactorv data, but there are no treatises written on any 
scientifically comprehensive lines 

A. E. Crawley. 

PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.— 1. Intro- 
ductory. — I. Interpretation of prodigies. — What 
fortune or misfortune the prodigy portends is 
determined for the individual by the culture to 
which he lielongs. Its origin in the culture is 
properly matter of historical research, for the same 
interpretation may have hail different origins, and 
diileient interpretations may have the same objec- 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
representing the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. W ere the interpretations given by difler- 

1 Skeat, Malay Magxe, p 458. 

2 C L. Souvay, in CE, $.v. ‘ Dancing,’ iv 619. 

*JJ?lv 4'26. 

4Q. E Marindin, in Smith’s Dxet. of Or. and Rom Antiq 8, 
e.v ‘BalUtio,’ ii 694 ; Plato, Ugg. vi. 771 

5 EBr^l Vil 798». 8 lb. 797b. 

1 1b. 799 b , French volte, from the Volta of Provence ; German 
has troizen, * to revolve ’ 

8 J O F Riedel, De Slmk- en kroesharxge raeeen tueeehen Sele- 
bes en Papxta, The Hague, 1888, p. 180. 
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ent cultures wholly arbitrary, they would not 
present such thoroughgoing, or even such partial, 
resemblance. Some oi the resemblances may be 
attributed to cultural difiusion, uhere the pheno- 
menon 18 really continuous in development, over- 
flowing, as it were, the cultural bounds within 
which it orginates. The classical cultures are 
good instances, for here we have historical proof of 
the dittusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being very difticult to obtain in primitive society, 
wheie tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous eflect of the phenomena upon the 
mind IS, however, in some cases such as, if not to 
rule out dittusion, at least to make this supposi- 
tion supei ttuous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
e.q., never portend good. The reason is not far 
to seek . eai thquakes never eflect any good, and 
fiequontly leave disaster in their train ; tlie com- 
pletion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring- 
ing about a diminution of light, would be the 
culmination of disasters ; darkness has over been 
the haibinger of evils which the garish light of 
day dissipates.^ 

In many other instances the prodigy points its 
own moral, though one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the people who interpret it (as, 
c g . Napoleon’s ‘ sun of Austerlitz ’). vVhetlier oi 
not the inference made is historically true, the 
following passage shou s that the suggestion of the 
inteipietatiun grows out of the nature of the 
event 

‘ At the time of the amplification and enlarging’ [of the village 
from which Milan grew] b\ Iicllon«8U8 there happened awry 
Strange accident, which gave occasion of the denomination 
For when it was new building, a certaine wildo Sow that came 
forth of an olde ruinous house very early in the morning, 
hapned to meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city This Sow had halfe her body covered with 
bard bristly hairo as otfier Figtres are, and the other halfe with 
very soft and white wool* which portentum, Belloncsus took 
for u very happv ai.d ominous token, so that he caused the city 
to be called Mediolanum from the halfe-woolod Sow What his 
reason was why he should esteem this strange spectacle for 
such a luckie token 1 know not but 1 conjecture it might be 
this perhaps he supposed that the bnstly haire might presage 
strength an<l puissance in Ins subjects, and the wooll plentj of 
necossarv lutanes that might tend to the clothing of their 
1 '/dies ’ ^ 

2. The realm of the unknown. — The unknown 
is highly charged with mystic pow'ei. Many 
peoples, like the Thonga, nave added faith in 
foieign medicines jusC because they come from a 
di.stant land ® Foi this leason the Bakongo seldom 
engage tlie medicirie-man of their own village. 

‘ They know too much about him to waste their money on 
him. They flout liiiii and send for the medicine-inan of another 
village of whom they know little or nothing 

Tn the skill with which iron is umiked there is 
something mystical. Among the Bakonj'o, as 
among many of the tribes of Africa and of India, 
the black'-nuth holds an honourable position, oi is 
despised and feaied. Similarly, the forgo la often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is show'n 
towaids the anvil and the fire." 

In the Middle Ages this superstitious fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning and supeiior 
skill. 

A good instance of this tendency Is the attitude taken 
towards Michael Scot, an Irishman of the 13th cent who 
narrow ly escaped being an archbishop over the see of Cashel. 

‘ He was so widely renowned for his varied and extensive learn- 
ing that he was credltetl with supernatural powers ; a number 
of legends grew up around his name which hid his real merit, 
and transformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border country traditions of his magical power are common. 
Boccaccio alludes to "a great master in necromancy, called 
Michael Scot," while Dante places him in the eighth circle of 


1 Cf P Ratzel, The Hist, of Mankind, Eng tr., i 40 

2 T, Coryat, Cfudittet, London, 1611, i 114 

8 H. A Junod, The Ltfe of a S. African Tribe, Neuch&tel, 
1912-18, li, 414, R. M Lawrence, PrxmxUoe Ptycho therapy 
and Quackery, London, 1010 

^ J II Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, I/>ndon, 1914, 
n 285 
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I Hell ’—all because his learning was beyond the comprehension 
of his fellows In the 14th cent similar mugii powers wore 
attributed to Gerald^ the fourth earl of Desmond, boIlIv on 
account of bis learning > In Ireland, during the witchi raft 
superstition, many women were put to death on the charge of 
using block mag^c solely because of their skill in simples and 
their knowledge of the medicinal value of herbs— just such skill 
and knowledge ae hare given rise to our present pharinacopieia 

The realm of the unknown is jieopled by many 
monstrous beings. This is especially true of the 
celestial regions and what are, for the people in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth. In the 
moon and on parts of the earth, say the Eskimos, 
are manlike creatures without head or neck, but 
having a broad mouth, armed with sharp teeth, 
acioss the chest. ^ Many tribes in Africa liave 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Europe until a 
century ago 8 In fact, the disposition to make 
monsters out of the distant and poorly-known is as 
old as history. The early Bubyfomans reported an 
attack by a strange people who had the bodies 
of birds and the faces of ravens, whose dwelling- 
place was in the mountains to the north of Meso- 
potamia. 

3 The psychologfy of prodigies. — (a) Becogni- 
tton of events as prodigious. — What phenomena 
aie recognized as prodigies and what importance 
attaches to them denenas upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca* 
has expressed it, is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
hre and sword, wheieas a fool is afraid of his own 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at him. As Pliny® says, the 
liomans could not be sure of anything, not even 
that a person was dead ; there are, in fact, many 
examples of the dead returning to life, in some 
cases after the funeral pvre haa been lighted and 
the flames had pioceedcci too far to permit lescue. 
Theie are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especiallj^ liable to haibuur 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something prodigious. Intense expectancy gives 
cxaggciatea pioportions to every event which is 
cxtiaordinary, and heightened anticipation leajis 
forwaid into supposititious realization The 
politieo-iehgious fervour of the flow n-tloddenJe^V8 
affords many illustrations 

Prior to the revolt in Jndam which broke out in a d. 66 this 
expectancy gave life and permanency to a host of temf}ing 
rumours, which, in turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vagaries ‘ Men dreamed onlj of signs and omens ; the apoca- 
hptic hue of Jewish fancy stained e\er\ thing with a bloody halo 
Comets, swords in the ski , battles in the clouds, light breaking 
forth of itself from the depth of the sanctuary, victims at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny, — 
these were the tales told with horror from mouth to mouth 
One day the vast brazen gates of the Temple had flow n open of 
themselves and refused to close. At the Passoi t r of a i> BS, 
about 8am, the Temple was for half an hour lighted as bright 
as dav , some thought that it was on fire Again, at Pentecost, 
the priests heard a sound as of many persons in the interior, 
making hasty preparations as if for flight, and saiing to one 
another, "Let us depart hence*" The great disturliance of 
mind was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen ’ 8 

The devil you know is better than the devil you 
don't know, and the latter always excels in power 
ami malignity 

An observer of the Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
Ihcs who would not in the niffht time quail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which he did not umlerstand t The Jesuits 
who visited the Huron m 1653 found them entertaining ‘a 
superstitious regard for everything which savored a little of the 
uncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt they had diillcultt 
in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening It they found in its 
head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a serpent, etc , 
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they said that each object was an oh, that is, an enchantment 
which gave strength and vigor to the animal, so that it could 
not be killed, and they used it as the superatitioua do reli* 
<iuaries, in order to be always prosperous/ i 
In many parts of England and of America a crowing hen is 
considered \ en unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity • 

* A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Always come to some liad end.' 

The Australian is somewhat afraid of the unique and weird 
‘ Ifa ' ha ' ’ and ‘ Hoo ! hoo 1 ’ of the laughing jackass 2 Xhe 
Aiiiiis find it wise not to mutate the cri of any unknown bird, 
for strange birds are often sent by the devil and carry about 
the seeds of disease 3 Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
being somewhat out of the ordinary, are believed in N. Queens- 
land to be made by certain invisible beings The Romans were 
siniiliirly impressed Mitli the presence of a double ‘head* of 
the h\er of a victim, as also by the absence of a ‘heofl.’* 

When the devout Jlr&hman ascetic heard the elephant talk- 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed in amazement, ‘ Ha ! what is this 
wonder, that an elephant should speak with an intelligible 
yoice, and that I should understand him?’^' 

Those trees are regarded as sinister and are considered in- 
auspicious which are iicycr propagated from seed, and bear no 
fruit 8 It portends evil when the cultivated olive changes into 
the wild, and the white gra))e or fig becomes wild It was an 
evil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxes at I^odiceo, a 
plane-tree was transformed into an olive and sank into the 
earth shortly before the civil wars of Pompeius Magnus liegan, 
leaving only a few of the branches protruding from the ground. 
The 8i))> lime Books were consulted, and it was found tliat a 
war of extermination yyas impending, which would he attended 
yyith greater carnage the nearer it approached the city of Rome 
Another kind of prodigy is the springing up of a tree in some 
extraordinary ana unusual place — e ff , the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree A fig-tree shot forth from a laurel at 
Cyzicus, just before the siege of that city , in like manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pe<le8tal of the statue of the 
dictator Cfacsar, at the period of lus civil wars So, too, at 
Home, in the Capitol, in the time of Perseus, a palm-tree grew 
from the head of the atatiie of Jupiter— a presage of impending 
yictory and triumphs This palm having been destroyed by a 
tempest, a flg-trce sprang up in the very same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a tune at which, according to Piso, 
‘an author of high authority,’? all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished. ' Above all the prodigies that have ever been 
heard of, however, we ought to place the one tli it was seen in 
our own time, at the period of the fall of the Emperor Nero, in 
the (erritory of Marrucinum ; a plantation of olives, belonging 
to Yeutius Marcellus, one of the principal meinliers of the 
Eiiuestrian order, bcslily crossed the lilghway, while the fields 
that lay on the opposite side of the road jiassed over to supply 
the place which had been thus vacated by the olive-yard ’« 

The fear of ghosts is universal. 

When the supfiosedly dead Geraint, hero of the Afabtnogiott, 
rose up and slew one of the assembled company, ‘ all left the 
board and fled away, And this was not so much through fear 
of till living as through the diead they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to slay them It was natural forTelgue O'Neill, 
the Irish blacksmith, when he discovered that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to ‘ recoil with a terrified prayer.* lo 
Tills fear is not a fear of physical injury, but a 
fear far transeeiitling this. In this teixiLoiy all 
natuial restiaint bleaks down. 


Horror was on the faces of the friends of a certain John 
Browne of Hurley when, as ho lay dying in the year 1664, they 
saw a great iron triple-locked chest, which stood at the foot of 
the bed, ‘ begin to open, lock by lock, without the aid of any 
visible hand, until at length the lid stood upright.’ n 
Uorror would be on our faces too, if wo accepted 
the fact that theie was no natuial explanation, 
'riiore IS no other attitude to take in the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 
categones.^* 

(6) Rcliijioiis aspect. — The concepts and emotions 
that harbour prodigies, and find in them a wealth 
of mystic meaning, have much in common with the 
religious attitude. Disasteis of all kinds are 
lecognized as the inflictions of an angry god. 
ruular’s remark, ‘ I ween there is no niaivei impos- 
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sible if gods have wrought thereto,’ * is profoundly 
true. The divine nature of the ruler himself was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Homan emperors of the 1st cent, and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and super- 
natural displays of various sorts. 

Tlie Christian army of Ferdinand of Spain, when besieging 
the Moors in the stronghold of Mochiing, near Granada, dis- 
charged from their guns inextinguishable combustibles ‘One 
of those, which passed high through the air like a meteor, send- 
ing out sparks and crackling as it went, entered the window of 
a tower which was used os a magazine of gunpowder. The 
tower blew up with a tremendous explosion. . The Moors, 
who hod never witnessed an explosion of the kind, ascribed the 
destruction of the tower to a miracle. Some who had seen the 
descent of the flaming ball, imagined that fire had fallen from 
heaven to punish them for their pertinacity. The pious 
Agapida, himself, believes that this fiery missive W'as conducted 
by divine agency to confound the infidels , an opinion in which 
bo 18 aup)>orted by other Oatholio historians ' 2 Thus each inter- 
preted the event in a way that fitted in with his intellectual 
background, while both parties found in its superbutnan and, 
for them, supernatural character something of the divine 
When, later, the Spanish forces hod sulfeied a voar of dis- 
couraging reverses with scarcely a bright spot in all their 
camjvaigns against the Moors, the unusually severe storms which 
swept the land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggested 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rams 
deluged the land, overflowing the valleys, undermining the 
bouses, and drowning the flocks. ‘ “ A vast black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and a trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and battlements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rocked to their founda- 
tions. Ships, nding at anchor, w'ero either stranded or swallowed 
up , others, under sail, were tossed to and fro upon mountain 
w’aves, and cast upon the land, where the whirlwind rent them 
m pieces and scattered them in fragments in tlie an boino 
of the faint-hearted,” adds Antonio Agapida [the Spanish 
chronicler], “looked upon this torment of the eUments ns a 
prodigious event, out of the course of nature In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those trouldes which 
occuired in various places, considering it a portent of some 
great calamity, about to be wrought bv tlie iiolence of the 
bloodj -handed El Zagal and his fierce adherents ” ’ J 

A like interpretation was given by the inhabitants of Con- 
stance, in Switzerland, of a terrific storm of rain and hail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday night (8th May 
1642), when ‘ all the tents were in a thrice blow n over. It was 
not possible for any match to keep fire, or an v soior to handle 
his musket or yet to stand , Our sojors, and some of our 
olheers too (who suppose that no thing wlin h is more than 
ordinario can be the prorlnctof nature) attributed this hurnkan 
to the divtltsh skill of some Irish vntcncs ' * 

The catostiopluc diives men to then wits’ end, 
and oven beyond the bounds of reason. He who is 
deterred by no clearly ajijnehended danger lie- 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
with the situation intensilies the indiv idual’s help- 
les8ne.ss. There is nothing to do but cringe and 
hope. 

‘For what con one believe quite safe,’ a»ks Seneca, ‘if the 
world itself is shaken, and its most solul parts totter to their 
fall? Where, indeed, can our fears ha\ e limit if tho one thing 
niinioi ably fixed, which upholds all other tilings in dependence 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability? What refuge can oiir weak bodies find? Whither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear springs from the ground and 
IS drawn up from the earth’s foundations? If roofs at any tunc 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there is 
general panic all hurry pell-mell out of doors, they abandon 
their household treasures, and trust for safety to the public 
street Hut if the earth itself stir up destruction what refuge or 
help can we look for? If this solid globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, which has been 
called by some tho world's foundation, stagger and remove, 
whither are we to turn ? ' o 

When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of whole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, what wonder that minds in the dis- 
traction of Buffering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense! Indeed, on no occasion 
will one find more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakand tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897, under the leadership 
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of the Mad Mullah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed by stipernatuial terrors and 
doubts, lured by hopes of celestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events. ‘ 

11. History.— 1 . The Greek view of prodigies. 
— According to Empetlocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads grew 
supported by no necks, arms wandered about 
detached from shoulders, and disembodied eyes 
pierced the solitudes. These several parts united, 
lornung in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagarious juxtaposition, in some 
cases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con- 
ditions of life, survived, while the monsters perished 
because of their maladjustment. 

Tlie stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were earthquakes unparalleled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more numerous than are recorded to have happened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy- 
dides.^ Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not want- 
ing : a mare gave birth to a hare, signii^ing^ says 
Heiodotua, that Xerxes would return fleeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes.* Again, when the 
Peisian army ajip reached the temple at Delphi, 
numerous prodigies appealed : the sacred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple ; 
thunder struck o crags above the heads of the 
barbarian force and brought them down upon the 
foe with considerable mortality.* Two days after 
the olive-tree in the Erechtheum had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long had sprung up from the 
stump.® Salt fish that were being fried leaped 
fiom the pan ; this signitied that the decea.sed 
Protesilaiis \\ ould leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one who had wronged him.® 

By reading the horoscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction {iaOvdera) between all or 
most of the recognized proper positions of the 
» lanets, a monstrous birth might be expected. It 
would not be of human birth if the planets in 
question were in the sign of one of the animals.’ 

2. The Roman view. — The speculations of Em- 
pedocles found place in tlie plulosophy of the 
lionians. The eaith in the beginning produced 
various monsters that sprang up with wondoiful 
faces and limbs But these ‘ prodigies and portents ’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.® Plmy* sjioaks of 
races having but one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead — veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered about in- 
discriminately with the wild bea-sts. Some peoples 
were partly male and paitly female Some nad 
only one leg, but with a foot so laree that they 
could lie down in the shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no mouths, subsisting upon odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to be 400 yeais old. 

Livy 1 elates three prodigious births ; at Frusino, 
a Iamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with 
a human head ; among the Lucani, a foal with five 
feet.*® Women gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 
to liippocentaurs.^* The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon by the 
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Homans os poi teutons During the leigii of 
Augustus the birth of four child leii at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In the troublous times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and inaugurate by it, there 
appeared throuf^ the Roman world loatlmome 
spectres, monsters bom of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were mon- 
strous births, especially cases where several heads 
were possessed by the progeny. To the Roman 
mind each of these represented an emperor. Real 
or pretended hybrids were given a similar inter- 
pretation. A hog i\ith claws like a hawk’s w’as 
accepted as a peifect image of Nero.* 

Blight lights sometimes proceeded fiom the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
hod suddenly ventuied to intrude , a burning 
shield was seen to dart across the sky at sunset, 
from west to east, scintillating In one case a 
spark fell from a star, increasing in size as it ap- 
proached the earth, until it attained the niagnitude 
of the moon, shining as through a cloud. It after- 
wards returned into the heavens and was converted 
into a lampiut. Stars moved about in various 
directions.* A bow, or a circle of red, niiglit 
suddenly appear about the sun 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a flesh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war with the (hinbri, and at other 
times, the air was filled with the rattling of arras 
and the sound of trumpets. Armies uere seen 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens themselves were seen in names ® In the 
district of Mutina two mountains rushed togethei, 
falling upon each other with a very loud crash, 
and tnen receding ; in the daytime flame ami 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. All the farmhouses 
weie thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
animals in them were killed. This heralded the 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a large rock 
which could be moved bj the finger, but not if the 
entire body w'as applied to it. Near the rner 
Indus a certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be withdrawn, while another 
repelled iron to such an extent that the foot wuth- 
in a shoe containing non could not rest upon it. 
In several places things pushed into the ground 
could not be pulled out. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, but they 
were especially frequent in time of political oi 
national danger or disastei In the year in w hicli 
Fabius Maximus ivas for the third time elected to 
the consulship the sea appeared on fire ; at Smu- 
essa a cow brought forth a colt ; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a show-erof stones fell in the neighbour- 
hood of that temple. 

‘On account of this shower the nine days' sacred rite was 
celebrated, as Is usual on such occasions, and the other pro- 
digies were carefully expiated ’ * 

Protligies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was threatening Rome augmented the 
toiTor. In Sicily several darts of the soldiers had 
taken tire ; in Sardinia the staff of ahoisenian w ho 
was ^oing his rounds npon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand; the shores weie frequently 
ablaze ; at Prmneste two shields sweated blood ; at 
Arpi red-hot stones fell from the heavens ; at 
Cnpena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with the moon ; two moons rose during 
one day ; the fountain of Hercules flow ed with 
spots of blood ; irf Antium bloody ears of gram 
fell into the basket as the people w ere reaping ; at 
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Falerii the heavens appeared cleft as if with a 
threat chasm, and from the cleft came a vast light ; 
the prophetic tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Mars shakes his spear.’ The statue of Mars 
at ^me, on the Appian Way, sweated at the 
sight of images of wolves ; at Capua the heavens 
seemed to be on fire, and the moon appeared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

'After these,’ says Livy, 'credit was given to prodigies of less 
magnitude ; that the goats of certain persons had borne wool ; 
that a hen had changed herself into a cock , and a cook into 
a hen, these things having been laid before the senate, os 
report^, the authors being conducted Into the senate-house, 
the consul took the sense of the fathers on religious ailairs It 
was decreed that these prodigies should be expiated, partly 
with full-grown, partly with sucking, victims ’ i 

Later, in the Punic War, anothei flood of pro- 
digies aroused new fear to supplement the old. 
Crows had torn some gold in the Capitol with their 
beaks and had eaten it ; at Antiuni mice gnawed 
a golden croun; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apparently from nowhere, filled the whole 
country aiound Capua ; at Keate a foal with fave 
feet was born ; at Anagnia scattered fires appealed 
in the sky and were followed by a meteor ; at 
Arpinuiii the earth sank into an immense gulf, in a 
place where the ground was level ; the ‘ liead ’ of 
the liver was absent from the first victim immolated 
by one of the consuls. These prodigies were ex- 
piated by offerings and saciifices.® 

A cncle of 8tai.s near the moon was visible when 
Augustus entered Home, after the death of his 
fatlier, to assume the name by which ho was after 
Avards known.* Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of five moons immediatdy after the death of Prince 
Arthur.* 

y. The early Christian view.— Tlie spirit of 
evil, typified by the Homan poAver or by the 
violent paity of Jerusalem, as the case may be, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
aAvay the Church (Rev 12**'*“). The concept is 
possibly of Babylonian or Egyptian origin,® though 
it 18 found also in Mazdieism.® The false piophet 
or Antichrist is especially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The ‘ false prophet ’ whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero 18 a A\onaei-A\orker avIio causes fire to fall 
from the sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and Avho puts the ‘ mark of the beast ’ upon men 
^ 1314-17 iQ 19 )^ Elsewheie (13**) the false prophet 
is a monster, speaks like a dragon, and has ‘ tAvo 
horns like a lamb.’ Nor are there lacking elements 
of the prodigious in that hated Antichrist, the 
emperor Neio, whose life has been likened to the 
dibcoidant cries of a grotesque witches’ revel. 

In the bloody tioublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention 
'Comets, eclipses, mock-suns, northern lights, in which 
appear crowns, swords, and streaks of blood, fantastic forms of 
clouds in time of heat, with traces of battles or strange beasts, — 
drew eager attention and seemed never to have been so vivid 
as In these tragic > ears All the talk was of showers of blood, 
of wonderful thunder-bolts, of rivers flowing up stream, or 
Of bloody torrents. A thousand things never noticed in 
ordinary times came to have a high Importance in the feverish 
excitement of the public mind ' ’ 

Chiist Himself liad prophesied that nation would 
rise against nation, kingdom against kingdom ; 
there would be earthquakes, terrors, famines, pes- 
tilences on all sides, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt 24®'*, Mk 13^"*, Lk 21 **'“). The prophecy had 
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Its ample fulfilment in the near future. The 
famine came in the year 68 ; inundation from the 
Tiber in 69 and from the sea along the coast of 
Lycia ; the pestilence visited Rome in 65, carrying 
off 30,000 inhabitants; Lyons was swept in the 
same year by a devastating conflagration, and the 
Campania by scarcely less destructive cyclones and 
torn^oes ; tempests spread terror broadcast, and 
nature seemed everywhere perverse. It Avas a 
prevalent l^hef that portents, hiding of the sun 
I and moon in darkness, brandishing of swords in 
' the sky, Avere to usher in the Messianic kingdom.* 
This vieAV — that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s approach — was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Christ.® 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife as late as the 9tli cent. , and per- 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
Avild storm that Cromwell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry on his soul ? Numerous 
and more terrible were the omens heralding the 
death of Charlemagne, recounted by his contomjx)- 
raiy and biographer, Eginhard : 

There were frequent ecIipseB, both solar and lunar, and a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, during the last 
three years of his life ; the gallery between the basilica and the 
palace fell suddenly In ruin ; occidental fire consumed the 
wooden bridge over the Rhine at May enoe— both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by Charlemagne , during his last 
campaign into Saxony a ball of Are fell suddenly from the 
heavens with a great light 'It rushed across the clear sky 
from right to left, and everybody was wondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which he was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell ’ His Javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it twenty 
feet away. The palace at Aix-la-Chapelle frequently trembled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings he tarried in kept up a continual 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by lightning, and the 
glided toll that adorned the pinnacle of the roof was shattered 
by the thunder- bolt and hurled upon the bishop’s house ad- 
joining * 

III. Animals.—i. Divination.— Divination is 
by no means confined to the classical cultures. 

It Is practised by means of lice in the Torres Straits, and on 
the island of Mer is a divinatory shrine where omens are taken 
from the movements of insects, lizards, and other animals.^ 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shoulder-blade of a sheep , the 
Buriats use the shoulder-blade of a sheep or a goat m divining 
the cause of disease or for the discovery of a thief A written 
law was mven by God to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on nlsway homo to his own people, fell asleep under a 
haystack A ewe came to the stack and ate up all the law as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe’s 
shoulder-blade * The Kayans of Borneo cast bears' teeth as 
dice by way of divination, and the Igorot resort to divination 
with chickens. Before going to battle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard in a bundle of spears If it runs 
about the points of the spears and the outside of the bundle, it 
is a good omen ; if It works its way into the centre for conceal- 
ment, it is a omen. If a lizard comes down on the bare 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent ; similarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battle.® The Thonga preserve, as useful for divmatory pur- 
poses, the astragalus of a smaller animal found in the stuhls of 
a hyena—' a most uncommon discovery.' 7 

See, further, artt. DIVINATION. 

2 . Omens. — Omens likewise are common among 
primitive people. 

The flocking of vultures denotes impending war, it being the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the slam 8 
The snake portends death to a Bushman.® Among the Thonga 
it is a bad omen for a mole to cross one’s path i® The screech 
of the eagle informed the Takelma that some one would be killed 

1 G. F. Fisher, The Begtnninge of Chnatianity, Edinburgh, 
1878, p 260 , Clomen, pp 187-lfe 

9 Kenan, ch xiv. , Mishn&h, S6t&h, ix. 16. 

3 MQU, tr 8. E Turner, New York, 1880, p 72 , sec, further, 
DCQ, 8.170. ‘ Wonders,’ ‘ Earthquake,’ and DAC, a v ‘ Dreams.' 

* Carrib Anth Bxped to Torrta Straita Reporta, Cambridge, 
1901-12, V. [1904] 861 ; Sthn. CoU. Bnt Mua. 189. 
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7 Junod, li 499. 

® A. B Ellis, The Yoruba-apedkiixg Peoplea, London, 1894, 
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» W. H I Bleek, A Brv^ Account gf Buahman Folk Lore, 
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by an arrow When a snake crosses a person’s path, it is a Mi^n 
that one ol his relatives will die , it a rattlesnake bites a person’s 
shadow, it is a siirn that he will vomit > The Yana declare it a bad 
sltrn if a fox ‘ Ulk ’ before daybreak a If the raU-bird flies before 
a Samoan war party, it is a good omen , it is a bad omen if seen 
to fly in any other direction If a certain flsh ewims rapidly, 
the Samoans ffo to battle cheerfully , but, if it turns round now 
and then on its backj the party would not dare to proceed.* 
The flight of the owl is a good or a had omen according to the 
direction taken If the cuttle-fish is close to shore when the 
party is about to set out, it is a good sign , if far away, a bad 
sign. Evil is portended when the sea-eel is driven ujioii the 
shore — as often happens after a gale — and the event creates a 
commotion throughout that locality. If the heron flies before 
the war party, it is a good sign , but, if it flies across the path, 
this is a bad omen The appearance of the creeper-bird in the 
morning or in the evening means that one’s prayers are 
accepted, while its failure to appear means that the god is 
angry If the teeth of the sperm-whale, after being placed in 
fiosition. He east and west, it is a good omen, while, if they 
point towards the north or south, it is a bad omen. A war 
party will return if a lizard Is seen crossing its path * 

In Borneo an expedition, prejiared by months of labour, 
will turn homeward If bad omens arc obsen ed — e £/ , if a par- 
ticular bird oaIIs on a certain side or flies across the river in 
Bomo particular fashion , and a newly-married pair will separate 
if on the wedding day the cry of a deer is heard near the house 
Similar beliefs prevail among the Todas * 

In Holland, as early os 1611, the presence of a stork upon a 
house was looked upon as a good omen, and its leave-taking as 
a bad omen.** 

3. The crow and the raven. — The English nisfcic 
■who pronounces a curse on tlie ill-botidmg croak of 
the crow might well be considered the inheritor of 
the Homan belief that the crow is a bird of ill- 
omened garrulity and especially inauspicious at 
the time of incubation, i c just after the summer 
solstice In the Shetlands the raven is lielieved to 
keep close to a house in which there is a corpse, 
and in Northumberland the cry of the raven is an 
omen of ill-luck. In rustic England the raven has 
generally been considered a bird of ill omen. A 
similar belief is current on tlie west coast of 
Afiica, where the wlnte-breasted raven is called a 
man-eater, and magic medicine is manufactuied 
from it. No lam falls when it lays its eggs — the 
exact contrary of the liehef prevailing in the 
western part of the United States. Its flocking 
poi tends impending war.’ Pliny declares that 
ravens are most direful ly ominous when they 
swallow their voice, as if being choked. They are 
unique among birds in having a comprehension of 
the meaning of their auspices. When the guests 
of Medus were assassinated, all the ravens departed 
from the vicinity of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 
Both Alexander and Cicero were warned of ap- 
proaching death by the raven. In some instances, 
however, the presence of the raven betokened 
divine favour.® 


4 . The owl. — In HiranyaJceHn Grhyasiitra the 
owl that flies to the abode of the gods is addi eased 
with the words : 

• Flying round the village from left to right, portend iis luck 
by thy cry, O owl ' ’ » 


Singes, ‘ screech-owls,’ was the Homan appellation 
for witches. The horned owl was especially 
funereal and greatly abhorred in all auspices of a 

S ublic nature. Its appearance in the city was a 
iro omen, though its perching on a private house 

K rtended no ill. During the consulship of S. 

ilpelms Hister and L. Pedanius one entered the 
very sanctuary of the Capitol, in consequence of 
which the city was purified on the nones of March 
in that year, as also again in the consulship of L. 
Cassius and C. Marius (A.u.C. 647).^” The note of 
an owl heard on the left annuls the auspicious 
note of other birds. “ The note of the stt^x and 

1 JAPL XX. nOlO] 40 
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the presence or cry of the huho bode ill 1 Tlie 
Ainus say that the owl can liewitch people by its 
hoot, and its cry must not be imitated. 'I’he eagle 
owl is especially respected. To imitate its Try 
would be nothing short of blasphemy, tliough the 
bird is regarded as benevolent. Among tlie titles 
given it are ‘divine little bird,’ ‘servant of the 
world,’ ‘mediator of the world.’ When about to 
sacnfice one of them, the Ainus offer the following 
prayer ; 

‘Beloved deity, we have brought you up because we lo^ed 
you, and now wo are aliout to send you to your father H e 
herewith offer you food. Inao, wine, and cakes , take them to 
your parent, and he will be very pleased When you come to 
him say, “ 1 have lived a long lime among the Alim, where an 
Amu father and an Ainu mother reared me I now come to 
thee My father, hear iiio, and hasten to look upon the Amu 
and help them.” ’ * 

In one Samoan village the god was said to be 
incarnate in the owl If an owl flew ahead of a 
party goin"to fight, it was regarded as favourable , 
but, if it new across the road or towards the rear, 
it was unfavourable.® Among the Yao the owl 
was a favourite companion of the wit<‘h, and Thes- 
salian women usea its feathers as a magic 
ingredient. In Shetland the old women say that 
a cow will give bloody milk if it is frightened by 
an owl, and will fall sick and die if touclied by it. 
Screech-owls are ghosts among tlie Arapaho, and 
m many American tribes the owl is regarded as a 
bird of ill omen or of magic power, as, notably, 
in the south-west area. With the Navaho it is 
a sort of bugaboo used to frighten cluldien into 
submission. 

IV. Natural pnENOMEMA. — i. Aurora 
borealis. — The Mandans say that the northern 
lights are occasioned by a large assembly of 
medicine-men and distinguished warriors of seveial 
northern nations who boil their prisoners anti slam 
enemies in huge cauldrons. The Eskimos say that 
they are the ghosts of the dead playing football 
with a walrus skull. < To the Malecite they 1 epre- 
sented blood and portended v’ar. The Tlingit 
share mth the Eskimos the belief that the northern 
lights are the spirits of the dead at play,® uhile 
the Saulteaux say they are the spirits of the dead 
dancing.* The aurorn borealis heralded the defeat 
at sea of the Lacediemonians and the loss of their 
influence in Greece. This ‘ flame of a bloody 
appearance (and nothing is more dreaded liy 
mortals) which falls down upon the earth’’ 
Mpeared again when King Philip was hara':>sing 
Grreece. Pliny is inclined to interpret it as due to 
natural causes, but does not deny its a-ssociation 
with untoward events : 

‘They have indeed been the precursors of grreat eients, but I 
conceive that the evils occurred not tiecause the prodiffies took 
place, but that these took place because the evils were appointed 
to occur at that period Their cause is obscure in consequence 
of their ranty 

2. Earthquakes. — According to Pliny," the 
Babylonians attributed earthquakes to the influ- 
ence of the stars when m a certain conjunction 
with the sun or with one another. The (Greeks 
attributed thunder and earthquakes to one and the 
same cause, the former to agitation of the air 
alwve the earth, the latter to disturbances m tlie 
air beneath tlie earth. Yet, in spite of the .scien- 
tific theories, such as we find in Aristotle'® or 
Herodotus,’* an earthquake was a portent by which 
’ ’Tibullus, I. V 61 , Seneca, Here. Pur. 688 , Statius, Tbeb 
111. 610ff.; 0\id, Met. vi. 4811 , x 4621., xv. 791 , Slims Hal 
viil 687 , Ovid, Ibte, 228. See E W Martin, T/ui Btrds of the 
Latin Poets, s.vv ' Bubo,’ ' Splnturnlclum,' ‘ Strix,’ ap Leland 
Stanford, Jr , Untv. Publications Stanford Umv , California, 
1914, pp 48-46,200-203 

® Batchelor, pp. 408-429 • Turner, pp 24-26 

4 K, \V Uawkes, The Labrador Bskimo^Anthropological Series 
\f OeologmU Survey, re 14), Ottawa, 1916, p 137 
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« Coll Minn Hist. Soc , Minneapolis, 1886, I 2.33. 
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tlie deity intimated to men the evils that were 
about to befall them. During the 2nd cent, of our 
era, when earthquakes were both frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
to account for sucli disasters, attributed them to 
the displeasure of the gods — a view which later 
Christian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthquakes which were so prevalent m the 
region of the Bay of Naples in the Ist cent. A.D. 
were inteipreted by Christians as signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Romans ; and the latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Lucretius, follow- 
ing EpicuruM, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxaj'oios (fire and air), ascribes eaithquakes to 
the fall of great substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterianean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.^ 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long thin cloud 
extending over the clear sky. The watei in wells 
is moie tuibid than usual and emits a disagreeable 
odour. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yet so ominous are earthquakes that 
Pliny, who is inclined to find their cause in suh- 
teiraiioan winds, declares that the city of Rome 
never experienced a shock which was nob the fore- 
runner of some gieat calamity.® 

The Japanese once held that the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or even immedi- 
ately prior to one. They attnbutcd earthquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the eaith 
rests, or to the flapping of a large subterranean 
fish, which, when it Makes, wiiggles about and 
cau.ses the vibrations. Dui ing a severe eai thquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on then knees, attempting to appease the 
wrath of the gods or demons >vho are responsible 
for the disturbance.* The Indian.s of the south- 
western part of the United {States have a similar 
belief They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by the wriggling of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragon The Tlin^it attribute them to 
Olu-woman-underneath.^ This is almost identical 
With the belief piovalent in Melanesia and I’oly- 
nesia The Arabs regard an earthquake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticipating any gi eater calamity. The 
Caiibs attribute earthquakes to a subtoiranean 
people " The natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
Islands attribute them to evil spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga With these peoples, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and m ancient Rome, a tabu 
ivas placed on all ordinary occupations ; a Brahman 
might not read the Veaa. Earthquakes were so 
common in Rome in the year 193 B.C. that all 
public business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a total cessation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always followed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance of sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during? a 
battle ^ Earth would be appeased.^ In the first 
centuries A.D. the pagan Romans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christians.® In 
the 8th cent., Bode* attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subterranean prison, who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth. Aristotle’s view 
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was generally championed by the later mediaeval 
theologians (as by Cardinal d’Ailly, Concordia 
astronomicoB ventatis cum theoloma, Paris, 1483) ; 
yet in 1680, during the reira of Queen Elizabeth, 
earthquakes were generafly considered by the 
clergy as evidence of God’s wrath — a view popular 
in the New England States as late as the last half 
of the 18th cent., and revived on the Pacific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed San 
Francisco. 

3. Eclipses. — The Chaldssans explained eclipses 
on the supposition that one half of the moon was 
bright, the other half dark. When she suddenly 
tunied the bright side away from men and pre- 
sented to them lier dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event of importance — 
a pestilence, a famine, a war, an earthtmake — 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the (Wrecks, 
siinilaily, an eclipse boded no good. It signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god and the 
approach of a diie crisis. The moon Tiid the sun, 
and the sun fell into a swoon, or {d^faill- 

ance). The moon, assisted by the other planets, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo- 
rarily could not supply. 

* Xerxes [remarking: an eclipse of the sun] was seired with 
alarm, and, sending: at once tor the Magians. inquu'ed of them 
the nieanine of the portent They replied “Ood is fore- 
showing to the Greeks the destruction of their cities , for the 
sun foretells for them and the moon for us ” So Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart ’ 1 
An eclipse caused Cleombrotus to bring his aimy 
home. 

‘For while he was offering saenflee to know if he should 
marcii out against the Persian, the sun v, as suddenly darkened 
in mid sky 

In 686 B.C. a sudden eclipse of the sun caused the 
fighting Modes and Lydians to lay down their 
arms and hastily make peace ; and the Athenian 
expedition which was about to depart from 
Syracuse m 413 B.C , after ignominious aefeat, was 
delayed by an eclipse of the moon which hlied the 
soldiers with fear. Thales was reputed able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and to account satis- 
factorily for tlie phenomenon. Pythagoias like- 
wise explained eclipses as natural phenomena, as 
did Aristotle and Pliny. The Egyptians also 
attempted to explain them as part of normal celes- 
tial occurrences and to predict them.® Lucretius 
explains eclipses of the sun and moon in the 
modem way,* as do {Seneca® and Livy.® Livy 
says that Caius Sulpicins Gallus, military tribune, 

‘ lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. He refers also to 
the custom of making a din during an eclipse of 
the moon, prosumabhr to frighten away the beast 
that is devouring it.’ Pliny admits, with his pre 
valent inconsistency of reason and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are nnusually lon^. This was the case when 
CiBsar was slain, as in the war against Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitus.® The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.® 

The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to be caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu- 
tion about the moon.“ Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by his 
creditors, Raliu and Ketu. They accordingly 
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give alms and observe a fast during the eclipse. 
There is another belief to the effect that it is 
caused by a demon, called Svarbhanu.^ This is 
similar to the Chinese belief that the sun or moon 
is being swallowed by a dog or other b^t. They 
accordingly beat gongs to rescue it by frightening 
away the devonrer.* Since an eclipse of the sun 
portends some awful and mysterious event, the 
natives of Ceylon observe a fast on that day.* 
The Todas fire off guns and send up rockets to 
frighten away the snake that is trying to eat the 
hare in the moon, and accompany these demon- 
strations with shouts. They observe a fast also.* 
Shinto religion ordained that, at the time of an 
eclipse, certain jewels, re^rd^ as amulets, should 
be suspended from the highest branches of the 
sacred cleyera, their brillianoe bein^ snggestive of 
the light of the sun which it was desired to restore.* 
The lighting of fir^ doubtless for the same reason, 
will dispel an eclipse, and so will the crowing of 
cocks, as they are the usual heralds of the son’s 
return. The penultimate »iirak of the Qur’&n 
contains a spell designed to ward off the evil influ- 
ences that normally accompany an eclipse. 

Fierro Bayle argues in some detail that comets 
and eclipses do not presage ill. He refutes the 
doctrine of the ancients and that of his contempo- 
raries, by showing that no more misfortunes came 
after the appearance of certain comets of his day 
{ 17 th cent.) than before them.* 

On the west coast of Africa an eclipse of the 
moon 18 attributed to the shadow of the sun, which 
is constantly in pursuit. The natives throng the 
streets, shrieking and shouting, ‘ Leave her 1 Bo 
off! Go away But Junod® declares that the 
Thonga are not much impressed with eclipses, 
being more struck with wonder at the supernatural 
knowledge of the white people than with fear of 
the phenomenon itself. 

For the Maon an eclipse of the moon presages 
the fall of the enemy’s fortress.® The Tahitians it 
filled with dismay. They supposed it under the 
influence of some evil spirit which was about to 
destroy it. They accordingly repaired to the 
te aple and offered prayeis for the release of the 
moon. Some said that the sun or moon, as the 
case might be, was swallowed by a god whom, 
through neglect, the celestial body had offended. 
Liberal presents were offered to induce the god to 
abate his anger and eject the luminanes of day 
and night from his stomach. The Tonga Islanders 
are content to explain the eclipse of the moon as 
due to a thick cloud passing over it The N. 
Queensland natives attribute an eclipse to the 
anger of spirits ; “ and the Sandwich Islander says 
that the moon is bitten, pinched, or swallowed.** 

The Bellacoola believe that during an eclipse 
the moon paints her face black. At this time the 
moon performs one of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Isusmt, which aie thought to be very 
dangerous to the performers. The black paint 
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with which her face is covered is supposed to be 
a protection against these dangeis, Aiahlaaya. 
the guardian of the moon, restores her to her full 
size, and cleans her face after an eclipse.* The 
! Dakota discharge their rifles in the air to drive 
away the demon or evil spirit that is causing the 
eclipse.* The Eskimos of the Lower Yukon 
believe that a subtle essence or unclean influence 
descends to the earth during an eclipse. If any of 
it should be caught in ntensils, it would produce 
sickness. To avert this, at the commencement of 
an eclipse every woman turns all her pots, wooden 
buckets, and dishes upside down.* The Navahos 
say that an eclipse is caused by the death of the 
ort), which is revived by the immortal bearers of 
the sun and moon. During an eclipse of the moon 
the family is awakened to await its recovery. 
Similarly, a journey is interrupted and work 
ceases during an eclipse of the sun. Songs refer- 
ring to the hozKojx, or rite of blessing, are chanted 
by any one knowing them ; otherwise the passing 
of an eclipse is awaited in silence. It is not con- 
sidered auspicious to have a ceremony in progress 
during an eclipse of the sun or moon, and a ceremony 
is often deferred on this account. The rising 
generation, however, pays little or no attention to 
this custom * Tho Tlingit say that the sun and 
moon are hiding their faces during eclipse, and 
they blow their breath towards them in order to 
blow away the sickness which the eclipse is 
bringing.® 

4. Hail. — Hail was formed by the freezing of an 
entire cloud (Posidonius), At Cleona-, according 
to Seneca,® were hail-guarda appointed by the 
State to notify the people of the approach of hail. 
Upon such notification the people oliered sacrifices, 
some a chicken, some a lamb. If these were not 
to be hod, they pricked the finger with a well- 
sharpened stile and made atonement with their 
own blood. 

Aristotle considered hail and snow the same in 
formation, differing only m size and shape.’ 
For Pliny it was merely frozen rain, probably 
caused by the winds ; but the star Arctuins 
scarcely ever rises without accompanying storms 
of hail.® Lucretius leans towards a similar inter- 
pretation, but his views of its formation are not 
clearly expressed.® Hail is the lesiilt of frozen 
rain-drops, said Bede ; *® but the Lc® FijeiyolAorurn, 
the earliest Teutonic code, provides a penalty for 
those who, by incantations, onng hail-storms upon 
the fields and vineyards ** 

Hail IS often personified in N Amencan mytho- 
logy, but the phenomenon is seldom regarded as of 
any special significance Among the Nandi no 
work was permitted during the twenty-four hours 
following a hail storm ** ’I'lie Kafirs perimtted no 
field work on the day following a hail-storin, for 
this would bring down more hail.** 

5. Lightning and thunder. — Thunder, esjiecially 
on a cloudless day, was the great omen of Zeus. 
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Nat Hist li ), New York, 1898, p 31, Jesup N Pactf Pnbt i. 

3 D O Poole, Among tA« Sioux of Dakota, New York, 1881, 
p. 91 

® Nelson, 18 RBEW, p. 480 t , for Labrador Eskimos see 
Hawkes, p. 166. 

4 The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dicttunat y of the 
Navaho Language, Saint Michaels, Anrona, 1910, p 41 

6f6 RBEW, p. 452f . *9 RBEW [1916], p. 46, SO RBEW, p 
264 flf. For tabus imposed during erlips^ see Hutton Weijster, 
Rest Days, New York, 1916, pp. 42, 60f , 09, 184 f , 152 f , 259. 
Greek, Roman, and Ohristian conceptions are described by 
Andrew D. White, A Hist of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, New York, 1910, I 172 f , and by 
Le«}ky, 1. 67 ; see also J. Brand. Observations on the Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain, ed. London, 1908, ill 152 

^Qiuest Nat.lv.Gt. t Meteorology, \ 11 

89,61, « De Rer Nat vi 107,167 ft 

i« De. Nat. Rer, xxwv. u Bk vi tit 2, 4. 

13 A O, HoIHs, The Nandi, Oxford, 1908, pp 17, 20, 100 

13 Ratxel, i. 66 
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If heard on the right, it was favourable, and there- 
fore unfavourable to the foe, who would hear it on 
the left. The thunderbolt was cast by Zeus. 

' All night Zeua the oouneellor meditated evil against them, 
thundering terribly. And pale fear eeixed them and they 
Mured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did any one 
dare to drink before be hod poured a libation to the exalted son 
of Kronoe.’ ^ 

The Pythagoreans believed that lightning was in- 
tended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it a missile of divine wrath. 

Said Artabanus, the adviser of Xerxes, ‘ Thou seest how the 
Deity strikes with thunderbolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellows, but the little ones worry him not , and thou seest 
also how bis missiles always smite the largest buildings and 
trees of suoh kind , for Qod loves to truncate all those things 
that nse too high Thus, too, a large army may be ruined by a 
small one, when God In his jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
bolt, through which they are shockingly destroyed; for God 
permits none but himself to entertain grand ideas.'* 

For the Romans thunder predicted the good or 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etruiian legend, thunder was invoked when 
the territory of Volsinium was laid waste by the 
monster Viilta. To perform the ceremonies im- 
propeily was to court death from the lightning — a 
punishment visited upon Tullus Hostilius for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enlightening reason that uie east 
18 on the side of the heavens. It is very propitious 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and then returns to the north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neither so propitious 
nor so much to be dreaded. When Marcelhis was 
about to enter upon the duties of consul, it 
thundered. The augurs were summoned and de- 
clared the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
spread abroad the report that the gods were dis- 
pleased because of the election of two plebeians as 
consuls.* Seneca finds marvellous effects in light- 
niug, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power IS inherent in it. But he discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
power of destroying the force of other portents, 
and also the view of Caicina that, when something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightnmg-stroke 
either urges it or deters from it. The truth is, if 
one has a design, then tlie lightning that occurs 
counsels ; but, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor docs he agree that the bolt which occurs 
first after entiance on an inheritance, or when a 
city or an individual has entered upon a new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
senes of events through the whole subsequent life. 
Sometimes it portends nothing, or at least nothing 
that we can discover — e g., if it strike in the sea or 
in the desert.* The Stoic Attains, according to 
Seneca,® recognized a class of lightning portending 
nothing that concerns us, and a class intimating 
what does concern us. Of the significant lightning 
there aic several varieties — a favouiable, an un- 
favourable, and a neutral. The unfavourable 
portents may be (a) unavoidable, (4) avoidable, 
(c) such as may he mitigated, or {d) such as may 
he delayed If benefits be foretold, they may be 
(a) abiding or (4) tiansient. 

In violent stoinis at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails. This is accepted as aid from Castor and 
Pollux. It IS, says Seneca,® really a sign that the 
storm is breaking anil the wind subsiding ; other- 
wise the stars >vonld flit about without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star appeared resting on the very tip of las lance. 
At other times stars rested on the points of the 
Roman spears,’ 

1 Ihad, vit. 478-481. ® * 

* Her^. vii. 10. 6 ; sea EN fi 68, xxvlii. 6 : Cicero, de 
Jhmn. ii 89 ; Suetonius, CaltgxUa, li. , Cod. Theod. Ub. ix. tit. 
xvi 1 8 : Eusebius, ES v. 6. 

* Livy, xxUl, 81. * Queest. Nat. U. 82-34, 39-49 

9 76 If 60-69. 8 76 7 76 


The Mission Indians of California personify hall- 
lightning, which they geneially regard as possess- 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons thnnder on Sunday 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall he 
put to death ; on Tuesday, failure of crops ; on 
Wednesday, the death of the field labourers; on 
Thursday, the death of the women ; on Friday, 
the death of sea animals ; on Saturday, the death 
of judges and hed-fellows.' 

The thunderbolt, accoiding to mediteval belief, 
was of diabolical origin and eccentric in its work- 
ings. It would strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re- 
spective coverings unharmed ; it would consume 
a human being internally and leave the skin un- 
scathed ; it would destroy nets in the water, hut 
not on land. This is in keeping with the belief 
that the thunderbolts with which the leaders of 
the lajiygians were stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible.* 

The belief in thunder-stones, usually the stone 
implements of previous and forgotten peoples, is 
almost world-wide.* Bushman philosophy cleclares 
that it 13 the rain that lightens. The Bakongo 
say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.* 

On the north-west Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-bird, which is associated with the 
thunder, plays an important part m mythology, 
in art, and m initiation ceremonies. 

Tlie Tlingit say that ‘ the thunder bird oausei thunder by 

a lng its win^ or by moving- even a single quill. When ft 
8, lightning flashes Upon its back is a lar^e lake, which 
accounts for the great quantity of ram falling during a thunder- 
ehower . . . The thunder bird keeps on thunderuig and the 
sky continues cloudy until the bird catches a whale ’ 9 
The Tewa say that ‘lightning is produced by 
'ok'uwa, who throw it from the clonus ’ ® — a view 
prevailing throughout the Plains area, as also in 
Guiana.’ The Mewan of 8. California say that 
thunder is caused by two personages who enteied 
the heavens in the foim of birds. Another account 
attributes its origin to Mother Deer and Coyote- 
man, W'ho made thunder by shaking the dry skin 
of the hear, while lightning was made from the 
eyes of hoy fawns. To the noithem Mewuk 
thunder is a prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in the San Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are. The rumblings that come 
from him when he is angry are called thunder by 
human beings.* The Takelma caused thunder to 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably the dog’s bark was supposed to frighten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming was 
the source of the thunder.* The Mandans attri- 
bute thunder to the flapping of the wings of a huge 
bird. When the bird flies softly, as is usually the 
case, it is not heard ; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
behind. It dwells on the mountains, and builds 
nests there as large as one of the forts. It preys 
upon deer and other large animals, the horns of 
which are heaped up around the nest. The 
Hidatsa, similarly, attribute thunder to the flap- 
ping of the wings of a large biid which causes ram, 
IT O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunmng and Staroraft 
(Rolls Ber xxxv ), London. 1864-66, ill. 169. 

* Atheneeui, xii. 24. 

»See esp White, 1 266 829 flf ; Brand, 111. 816 f , John 
Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain and Ireland *, 
Ijondon, 1897 ; W Y E. Wentz, The Favry-Faith in Celtic 
Countries, do 1911. 


» i6 HBkW, p 454. fl *9 BBEW, p. 69. 

iSORBBfF.p 269 f. ‘ 

8 0 H. Merrlam, Dawn of the World, Cleveland, Ohio, 1910, 
pp 178, 199, 228 

»E. Sapir, Takelma Texts (Univ Penn. Anthrop Pub.), 
Philadelphia, 1910, p. 96 
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the glance of its eye when seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.^ 

The Anstralian native alleges that thunder 
causes tortoises to come out of the water and lay 
their eggs.* 

6 Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets. — 
Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Komans, ana meteoric stones were 
venerated by them. In the Gymnasium at Abydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was said 
to have predicted would fall in the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandna, formerly 
Potidroa, ‘ which from this circumstance was built 
in this place.’* Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
befoio, m the country of the Vocontii (modern 
D.iuphine). He regards meteors as stars which 
are visible only when falling.* Alexander, in 
Lemaire,® gives the following definition • 

‘ Metoora ista, super cervices nostras transeuntia, diversaqno 
a stellis labentibus, tnodo aerobthia asi'rilienda sunt, modo 
vaporibus incensis aut electrics vi progrnata videnter, et quamvis 
irequentissimo recurrent, explicatione adhuc incerta Indisent.* 

The Aleuts and the Eskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
with mystic power. In Pechili and Manchuria 
they are worshipped because they como from 
heaven. In some parts of China they are suppo-sed 
to oiiginate from thunderbolts, and the f^l of 
one IS an evil omen * In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the piiest and weio kept m the 
temple. They were ottered annually to Shokujo 
oil nor festival, the seventh day or the seventh 
month. They were said to have fallen from the 
shoies of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom ’ 

It is not stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Rode 

' It sprinQfeth off thn heaienly bodies as sparks do from Are 
In fact there are as many stars stiU m heaven as there were at 
the betfinninir when Qod created them 
The Chaldjeans explained comets asspecial thunder- 
bolts, flaming toiches hurled by the thunder-gods. 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were lockots formed of particles thrown ott by the 
earth and set on lire in the higher regions of the 
sublunary world. Ueio they were consumed, and 
afterwards fell back to earth.* Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtaposition of the stais,** 
Pliny adopts in large pait the classification of 
comets inherited from the Greeks • 

There are the Crinitao, ‘as if sha^rgy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles like hair , the Pogonise, having a mane 
hanging down from their lower part, suggestive of a beard,' eto 
‘ There 18 also a white comet, with silver hair, so brilliant that 
it can scarcely be looked at, exhibiting, as it were, the aspect 
of the Deity in a human form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance of a fleece, surrounded by a 
kind of crown," 

The rising of a comet does not convey a tlireat 
of wind and ram in the immediate future, as 
Aristotle says, but casts suspicion over the whole 
year. Hence it is plain that tlie comet has not 
derived prognostications from its immediate sur- 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate futuie, 
but has them stored up and buried deep within 
by the laws of the universe. The comet which 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 
Yupiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 

1 A. P. Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of N. America, 
Eng. tr , London, 1848, p. 399. 

> J Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 90. 

SHiVvi. 69. 4/6 ll 26. 

0 Poetce Latini minores, Paris, 1824-26, 1. 302 

* E, H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified, London, 1908, p. 
269 ; Thomas Wnght, Travels of Marco Polo, do, 1864, p 804 
C, J. li, de Oulgnes, Voyage d Pfkin, Paris, 1809, i 195-&0 

7 TASJ X. [1882] 199 f. 8 Cockayne, Ui. 271. 

• Bouchi-Leoleroq, p 867 ff. Meteorology, \ 4. 
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entertained by Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus; for there were everywhere pro- 
longed storms, while in Acliaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes.* A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Paulus was 
waging war against Perseus. A similar portent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustus, 
when Sejanus was executed, and before the death 
of Geimanicus.* For the Roman sailor many 
shooting stars were the sign of a storm. 

Shooting stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dead.® They are 
usually unpropitious. The Spartan ephors might 
depose a king at the end of eight years, if, during 
their vigil on a clear and moonless night, they saw 
a meteor or shooting star Frequently they 
portend some important event : 

‘When beggars ilie, there are no comets seen , 

The heavens themselves bKzo forth the death of princes ’ 
(Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, art ii »c ii ) 4 

7. The Milky Way.— The Jews thought of the 
Milky Way as a river flowing through the heavens, 
proceeding from the throne of God — an idea derived 
in its general conception from Rabyloma.® The 
Japanese say that the River of Heaven or the 
Milky Way is a vast river in the sky, whoso ovei- 
flow IS represented by the Y.angtse. Across this 
river 18 neither bridge nor ferry, hut onceayeai, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jay, comes to it and spreads its 
wings across. Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, who presides over arms, and Sliokujo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and otlmi 
feminine aits.® 

A tradition current among the Micmacs states 
that the Milky Way was formed when the Viigin 
Mary, returning across the heavens with a jiail 
of milk, stumbled and” fell The Tlingit say that 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lq'ayak when journeying across the heavens.'* 
The Tewa call it the backbone of the Universe 
Man.® 

8. Perihelion. — The jienhelion was explained by 
Aristotle as due to refraction fiom the sun,* and 
by Seneca as the reflexion of the sun m the 
heavens.*® To the Romans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. The Tlingit 
say that, if a mock sun goes down with the sun, 
good weather is portended ; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather ** 

Bishop Latimer m 1552 speaks of rings al>out the 
sun as signs of the approaching end of the world *® 
o. Rainbow. — The Catawba (as also the Tluigit) 
call the rainbow the ‘dead people’s road ’** The 
Teton Dakota will not point at the rainbow with 
the index-tinger, though they can point at it with 
the lips or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it with the fore-finger, the bystandeis laugh at 
him, saying, ‘ Ry-.ind-by, O fiieml, when youi 
finger becomes large and round, let us have it foi 
a ball bat.’ ** The llopi and the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘the cap of the "water ’ 
or ‘the cap of the lain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mandans say that 
it IS a spirit accompanying the sun 
The ‘gieat snake of the underneath’ is the rain- 
bow-god of the Yoiuba. It conies up at times to 

1 Seneca, Qtueit Nnt vll 3, 11, 1, 27, 2. 3 76 . vli 16 

> Swanton, S6 RBKW, p 452 (Tlingit) 

4 For an excellent account of the medieev al and later Christian 
view of meteors see White, I. 171 ff. , also Lecky, I. 367-369 ; 
Brand, HI 241. 

ikClemens, pp 102, 167. • « TASJ x 199 

7 *6 BBEW. p 462 8 S9 RBEW, p 41 

9 Meteorology, M\ 2,3 Nat 1 11-13 

11 tb RBEW, p 461 

Sermons, Second Sunday in Advent, 16’)2 (Sermons and 
Remains, Cambridge, 1S46) 

18 JAFL xxy i [1913] 830. 14 n RBEW [1894], p. 467 
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drink water from the sky. A variety of the 
python is the messenger of this god.* 

Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation of 
the rainbow, denying that it is either wonderful 
or ominous, yet he admits that it means either 
war or a fierce winter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep * Seneca tells 
us that a rainbow m the south portends a heavy 
fall of ram ; one in the west, a dew or light 
rain * 

To the Arawaks the rainbow heralds the 
appioach of white people from that quarter in 
which it appears. When the Caribs see it at sea, 
they accept it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
while they are on land, they hide in their homes, 
considering it a strange and masterless spirit 
which is seeking to kill somebody * 
xo. Volcanic activity. — For the liomans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.® Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. 

The old ciater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which was considered tiie residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, who retreated here after their 
expulsion from paradise and for one hundred yeais 
copiously bewailed their am.® Gregory the Great’ 
saw the soul of Theodoric going down a volcano on 
the island of Lipari. 

11. Waterspout. — The waterspout took the form 
of a gieat animal and was much di coded by the 
Roman sailor.® 

12. Will o’ the wisp. — The Yorkshireman can 
elude a will o’ the wisp by putting a steel kmfo 
into the ground, handle upwards.- It will run 
round this until the knife is consumed, thus pro- 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
can be escaped by twining ‘one’s apron. In 16 th 
cent. England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon.® 

Among tlie Micmao, as also among the Dakota, 
the word for will o’ the wisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pursue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine which will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. The Micmac elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards m their tracks ; 
this the skeaegamuteh will not go past.** In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
is the evil eye pursuing them.*' 

V. Physioloowal and psych to phenomena. 
— X. Albinos. — The albino person or animal is 
often the object of religious reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the white 
buft’alo was the ‘sign’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited.** For many of the Amencan tribes the 
white buffalo or the white deer poi tended some 
extraordinary fortune. The skin of the white 
buffalo cow was an eminent fetish with the 
Mandan and Hidatsa, worn on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a sacrifice. The Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white buffalo cow. When 
they meet one, they address the sun with these 
words; ‘I will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, but leave the flesh 
untouched, saying to the sun, ‘ Take her ; she is 
youis.’ They never make use of the hide of such 
a cow.*® 

1 Ellis, The Yorvhaspeaking Peoples, p 81 
iHNi\ 60 

8 QuoBst Nat i S-10 , cf White, i 880, 388 
*30RBEW,p 268 

> HN ii. 110, quoting Thoopompus; Verg JRn. vl, 126 ff , 
27Sff. 

• Jurgen AiideTaen,Reuebesehretbiin(}, ArasterJam, 1669, II. 132 
7 Dial, IV. 80, ® HN iK 60 , Lucretius, vi 426* 

9 SeeF. E. Hulme, Myth-Land, London, 1886, p 122 f. 

10 CoU. Minn. Hist. Soe. IL 168 
1101 Brand, pp 396-411 

la M A Owen, Folk-Lore nf the Musqnakie Indians, London, 
1904, p. 67 

18 Maximilian, p. 810, 


Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessary to supply the 
needed magical power for the Ndembo society.* 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a candidate for the 
priesthood.® 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroquois 
and was sacrifi^. In Siam the wliite elepnant 
or white monkey was sacred and miglit not be 
killed — an inconvenient restnetion to those who 
‘had a white elephant on their hands.’ A white 
horse, a white pig, and a white oock were among 
the offerings at harvest-time prescribed by ShintA 
ritual. By virtue of such gifts the diviners 
obtained from the god of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
impenlled crop. The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house * 

‘ A« this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and hi# hind- 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper socks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks , the pricking 
up of his ears is a sira that your Majesty will, with ears e\er 
more erect, rule the Under Heaven ’8 

In the book of Enoch * the Messiah, at the con- 
clusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white bull, and in this gnise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the beasts. When all the other 
animals have become white, He changes into a 
buffalo with black horns ® 

Xerxes sacrificed white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2 . Birth. — (a) Supernatural buth . — To assure 
the divine nature of tlie ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, hia origin was attri- 
buted to some other than natural birth. 


‘It soems to me that a hero totally unlike any other human 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,' said the biographer Arrian, when dmeusHing the parent- 
age of Alexander the Great.* ‘ He to whom the gexu themseh ee 
reveal the future, who impose their will even on kings and 
peoples, cannot be fanhioned by the same womb which bore us 
Ignorant men,’ said the Augustan writer Arelhus Fuscus in his 
disousBion of astrologer# 7 

In N America the concept of a supernatural 
origin is freijuently held with regard to the culture 
heio or heroine, who often originates from a blood- 
clot or from menstrual blood ® 

(6) Twins . — The Navaho accept twins as a divine 
gift, though the advent of twin colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts are killed. 
Many piimitive peonies, however, consider twins 
uncanny and may kill one or both of them. Most 
of them regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
some instances they are welcomed. 

3. Dreams. — The prophetic natuie of dreams 
and their use as angaries are familiar themes to 
the student of Greek and Roman culture.® Piome- 
tlious, says iEschylus,** was the tiist to teach men 
what sort of di earns were destined to prove realities. 
In obedience to dreams the great emperor Augustus 
went through the streets of Rome begging.** In- 
cubation was practised there as in the temples of 
China at the present time.'® Pliny doubted tlie 
mind’s knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 
1 Weeks, p 169 9 Cf. Walli#, AJRPE vl. [1918] 268. 

3 Kojiki, ed Chamberlains, pp. 64, 68, 113 
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bat in spite of his amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic.^ 

Muhammad, according to tradition, said : 

‘A good dream is of God’s favor, and a bad dream ts of the 
devil’s ; therefore, when any of you dream a dream which is 
rach ae he is pleased with, then be must not tell it to any but a 
beloved friend , and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
^kedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his left 
•liouldert and not mention the dream to any one ; 1iien» venly, 
BO evU shall come nigh him.' ‘The truest dream is the one 
which you have about daybreak,* s 

Specific and conventional interpretations are 
often given to dreams. 


In Persia ‘ seeing bees in a dream Indicates riches. To dream 
Of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears. To dream 
of buffaloes fighting means that the angels will come for the 
soul of some member of the family.'* 

In Northumberland to dream of a hare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
iin omen of ill-luck. To see many eagles is to be 
warned of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
' bees carrying honey, you will earn money from 
wealthy people. If the bees sting you, your mind 
will be tormented by foreigners. If bees fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed. To dream 
of many fowls together is a sign of jealousy and ! 
chiding. ‘ Any dream on the first night of the 
moon’s age is a good omen, while the second and 
third nights are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to he fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will become public. If it 
is unpleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy Similarly, birth has its fortune 
embodied in the days of the lunar calendar, and 
each month, from the hrst to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.® 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some- 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dieam of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
bears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream about snakes will be the result of killing 
one and no good comes from snakes, they say (the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
the Plains tnhes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams plyr a prominent part. 
In the Buffalo society of the Santee only those who 
had had visions of the buffalo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 

* One man might dre&m that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow so that he could barely get home. The 
arrow continued to whirl round in his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a sweat-loc^e. First he 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a iweat-lodge, and then recovered 
Such a man painted himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance A 
third man dreamt that a bullet pierced his eye and came out at 
the back of his head He announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through bis 
temples, and this also came true While dancing, dreamers 
would call on outsiders to bear witness to the truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka (a Olown) 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that no man could 
recover from a wound of the kind described Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Olown, who sent a bullet 
through him The wounded man staggered off, went to a 
aweat-iodge, and actually recovered within a lew days.'* 
Among the Arapaho dreams wore revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon would appear, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the other a bow and 
arrows, and the man would he bidden to make a 
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choice. If he reached for the bow, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking 
the strap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the penalty at- 
tached to the dream. If ho failed and the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and adopt her dress. Instances are 
rejwrted in which the unfortunate dreamer, un- 
able to ward off the evil influence, has resorted to 
suicide as the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings long 
life, hut a life that will end in misery. Such 

S le are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
y when it is on the wane.^ To the Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.* Among 
the Hidatsa only those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacrifice, or fasting are portentous ; * while for the 
Mandan dreams are always prophetic or ominous. 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after- 
ward the Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner before they obtained 
any. For the fasting youth to dream of a piece of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a good omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is fulfilled,* but this must depend some- 
what on tlie nature of the fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the expectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.® Similar predictions 
were made from dreams by the Maoris, by whom 
much attention was paid to the dreams of the war- 
chief or of the principal priest, especially on the 
night before an en^gement. They were guided 
by the omens of which the dream Avas an index.® 
The Japanese recognize a creature by the name 
of bakit, whose particular function is the eating 
of dreams. The male baku has the body of a horse, 
the face of a lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and the feet of a tiger The picture of the 
baku hung up in the house will secure the protec- 
tion of the animal. The Cliinese character repre- 
senting its name used to he put in the lacquered 
wooden pilloAvs of lords and pnnoos. By virtue of 
this character on the pillow the sleeper was pro- 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly repeat three times the invoca- 
tion, ‘Devour, O devour my evil dream!’ 

( The baku will then eat the dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing ’ The 
Vedio texts direct one who has had an evil dream 
te wipe his face in order to get nd of its malign 
influence.® This is more simple than the Nnvaho 
remedy, which may call for a ‘renewal ’ ceremony 
4 . Epilepsy.— Many peoples attnbute epilepsy 
to possession by a demon. This was tlio view held 
by the Hindus, and in the Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is proscribed for its exorcism. Its un- 
canny nature has geneially been recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of i^ueen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by royal touch.* 

S* Liver. — The liver has long been considered an 
unusual organ of the human body, and unusual quali- 
ties have been attributed to it.“ In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being efficacious in medical 
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treatment ; ^ the liver of the lizard would impart 
peculiar powers to the eater. ^ The Lushais eat 
the witcmg liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,* 
and the Cochin-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person by sayine, ‘ I wish I could eat 
his liver.’ < In ancient Arabia Hind, the wife of 
al-Fakih, inspired by similar motives, gnawed the 
liver of her arch-enoiny Hamza,* while a modern 
Arab will eat tlie liver or heart of a snake in 
order to acquire an understanding of the lanmiage 
of birds. In N. Morocco the Jbdla bnde and britm- 
poom partake at the wedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheep, to make them ‘dear to one 
another’; and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (for no woman may eat of it), par- 
takes of the liver of the bullock.® Arabian inllu- 
ence may be reflected in the Apocryphal account of 
the evil spirit who loved Sarah and was exorcized 
by flames arising from the heait and liver of a 
fish which Tobit, oy the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding.^ 

Similar attribution of unusual powers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is wide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon chew the dried liver of a man in 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the eflect that they formerly followed 
the same practice." In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
livei, * presumably of a doceas^ male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male membera of 
the family to make them plucky.® The Koita of 
liritish Now Guinea allows only girls to partake 
of the liver of the wallaby, the virtues of this 
animal affording no enhancement to males.^® In 
Australia the virtue elsewhere usually attributed 
to the heait or the liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys.” The Maoris gave the liver of the 
A;ofauu'-fish to a nursing child as a cure for flatu- 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks ; and a piece of the liver of 
the first man slain must be onered, along with a 
niece of the heart and the scalp, to the goblin god, 
Wliiro. So acute is the power of the liver that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
w'ood the kotiatCf ‘liver cutter.’” The Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a peculiar eflect 
upon the liver and they will not eat it, fearing the 
enlargement of the liver which indulgence in this 
food will produce The liver is the seat of courage, 
and theiefore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. They have mimd also that in left-handed 
people it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
ambidextrous it is in the median line of the body.” 
The Kayans of Borneo knew that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of the pig was 
dark, good if it was pale.” So general was haru- 
spuation among the Borneans that W. Wanle 
Fowler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that derived by the Romans from the Etruscans.^ 
But, as the phenomenon is so common to savage 
culture, any theory of the connexion of the divma- 
tion rites of the natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Rome will have to take account of this 
fairly wide distribution of similar and related 
things in the larger woild of savagely. The 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridged by 
data that show the probability of actual contact 
between the two in the p^t.* Geographical prox- 
imity as well as early Historical contact makes 
Afiica a much more probable land of origin for 
Etruscan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African tribes. Leo Frobenius* 
has attempted to establish the African origin of 
Etruscan culture, but the argument remains un- 
convincing to those who feel tue need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tiibes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to the liver — in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator.® It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of it is to enhance one’s own spiritual being, 
though, as often happens, this benehcence is denied 
to women.® Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liver of those killed in n fight.® 
For similar reasons the Kagoro (of Nigeria) evil- 
wisher wiU catch one’s soul or take one’s liver.^ 
The pottery-makers of the Thonga (at least those 
dwelling near Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the ceremonies and superstitions 
of this region the j^ll-bladder plays an important 
partj as does also tlie liver of tiio ox When two 
parties not within the permitted relationship wish 
to marry, they must oreak the tabu by a cere- 
monial eating of the raw liver of this animal. 
They must first tear it out with their teeth, for it 
18 tabu to cut it with a knife, and then eat it. 
‘You have acted with strong shibindji,' they say 
to those who are eating their way to matrimony, 

‘ Eat the liver now 1 ’ {shibtndji means both * liver ’ 
and ‘determination,’ a history of the interdepend- 
ence of the two).® When an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to the ‘grandfather’ 
and the old people, ‘ because it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaw the bones,’ but doubtless, 
also, because it imparts, more than does any 
other portion, the strength of the animal.* The 
Ovaherero, of Bamai aland, attnbute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of the 
black liver of an ox killed when the first people 
emerged from the tree that ^ave them birth.” A 
Mataueleland native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine- 
men in order to induce him to accompany the 
candidate to the grave of a recently buried person, 
unearth the body, cut it open, remove the liver, 
and, by its help, inculcate the desired instruction.” 
The Bechuana find effective, in their prescription 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gall of a black 
bull whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being allowed to wander for three days. If 
tliey find little gall in the gall-bladder of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
previously sucked it out. A man often cleanses 
nimself with the gall of an ox, and a chief will 
[1912] 269 f. 
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drink it to acquire strength to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
boys eat a portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and thereby acauire courage and 
intelligence. Yet any one wno eats a certain 
tongue-shaped lobe of the liver (the lodtts Spigelii) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.* 

The liver — sometimes the heart — is spoken of by 
the Kafir as the seat of courage, the gall being the 
fluid that contains its very essence. 

‘ Arbousset deolares that the Basuto consider the gall to 
represent the anguish of death ; but It seems prohlematical 
whether the natives have any oonoeption of such an abstract 
thing as tlie anguish of death The gall Is regarded tn most 
tribes as the seat of courage and boldness. When tlie natives 
wish to describe the bravery of a great man they say that he 
has a large liver. Perseverance, that elemental faculty in 
human nature, is coupled in the native mind with perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this is seen Is on the skin of the forehead, 
thev frequently consider that its seat or “ centre ” (as physio- 
logists would say) is there. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also Bome'tiines considered to reside in the liver , but I fancy 
the sort of intelligence that is referred to is that which is dis- 
played in battle . The man who is capable of endurmg 
hardness is said to have a hard liver.’ 3 

The Chukchis of Siberia, in order to bring 
sickness upon a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo piacti.sed a 
similar rite that the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess the courage to avenge his death.* 
Moreover, by eating the liver of the murdered 
man, they deprive the ghost of the power that ho 
would otherwise have of rushing upon them.^ A 
story given by Rink shows the importance attach- 
ing to the liver : 

‘ At last there was silence ; and during this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and, taking a bit of dried liver (this being 
exceedingly hard), raised his voice, saving, “ I have been told 
that I have an enemy in Niakunguak ’ At the same time he 
tned to crush the piece of liver he held In his hand ; but fail- 
ing to do BO, he again put it by. Silence still prevailed, when 
Niakungtiak’s son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
cnished it to atoms with his fingers, so that it tell like dust 
upon the floor. All were utterly amazed, and not a word was 
spoken.’# 

Here some special significance seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed 
It “eems probable that liver was associated with 
magic power. 

‘ They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
full length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a Sign of wrath). They were treated to some frozen bver in an 
oblong dish , but when they had got only half through with it, 
the frozen roof fell in and covered the dish with turf-dust ’« 
‘ When she had ended, Habakuk went closer to them, saying, 
“ Well, take the skin of my seal with blublier and all, and the 
liver besides ” 


An angakok gave the liver of a seal caught by a 
lucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter acquired the desired luck by slowly chewing 
and swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother giving birth to lier first child might not 
eat the liver of any animal ; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it.® 

The chenoo of Micmac mythology, an ogre, 
repiesenting, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
shoAved a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe.® The Chippewas were long ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day. The Siouan tribes of the Plains area 
attach great importance to the liver of the buffalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omaha eat the liver of the buffalo raw. It gives 
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a man a clear voice and imparts courage.* Ac- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot lus farst buffalo 
eats the liver with the gall over it as a potent 
dressing.® The Plains Cree warriors also, when 
they killed a bison, ate its liver raw.® The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake beads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wild animal and 
was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fan^ and was then carefully 
preserved in a little buckskin bag carried by the 
owner.* 

A society of ‘ Liver Eaters ’ is found among the 
Crow,® and members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Oglala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will bieak out on the face of an oflender.® 

The ‘ Dog- Liver- Eaters’ Dance Association’ is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It ‘ takes its name from the fact that the raw liver of the dog 
is eaten by the performers It is not often perfomied, and 
only on some extraordinary occasion The performers are 
usually the bravest warriors of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs strong enough to digest raw food 

When a dog dance is to be given, the warriors who are to 
take part in it, and ail others who desire to witness it, assemble 
at some stated time and place After talking and smoking for 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
is thrown into the group of danc^ers, by any one of the specta- 
tors. This is dispatched by one of the medicine-men, or 
Jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal is then cut open and the liver taken out This is then 
cut into strips and hung on a pole about four or five feet in 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces , shon ing 
a great desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After per- 
foming these antics for a while, some one of them will make a 
grab at the liver, biting oft a piece, and then hopping off, chew- 
ing and swallowing it as he goes His example is followed by 
each and all the other warriors, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten Should any particle of it fall to the ground, it is 
oolleoted by the medicine man in the palm of his hand, who carries 
it around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licke<i 

After disposing of the first dog, they all sit down in a circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown in, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and contmued so long 
as any one is disposed to present them with a dog They are 
required to eat the liver, raw and warm, of every dog that is 
prchented to them ; and while thej are eating it, none but the 
niedicine-men must touch it with their hands. Women do not 
Join in this dance. 

The object of this ceremony is, they say, that those who eat 
the liver of the dog while it is raw and warm, will become 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog ’ > 

The Amu have the custom of cutting up the 
liver of tlie liear, which is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If a Pima woman 
ate liver, her child would be disfigured by birth- 
marks.® The Zuni hunter take.s tlie liver from his 
c^tured game, and, while eating it, exclaims, 
‘ Thanks 1 ’ * The Aztecs practised a well-developeil 
system of haru.spication, reading omens from the 
liver or other organs of the slaughtered animal, 
and the Araucanians of Chile were given to related 
practices. They liissected the body of a person of 
distinction in order to examine the liver. If it 
was found to be in a healthy state, the death was 
attributed to natural causes ; if inflamed, malign 
magic had caused the death. Tlie gall is extracted, 
placed m a magic drum, and, after various incanta- 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a c-are- 
fully covered vessel. If, after suflicient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of the pot, it is 
known to have been the cause of death.*® 
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Roman ideas have persisted to the present day. 
Vesalins recognized a natural spirit emanating 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from the 
heart and an animal spirit from the brain. 
Medieeval belief attributed to the eating of the 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goat 
could see as well daring the night as daring the 
day. In Macbeth the liver of a ‘blaspheming 
Jew ’ is one of the concoctions used by the witches.^ 
There was a curious belief to the effect that the 
liver of the mouse increased and decreased with 
the waxing and waning of the moon. The Saxons 
attributed many complaints, and some of them 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of as 
‘livery,’ t.«. such as flows through the liver. 
They cured stomach and intestinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘ rubbed some- 
wiiat small and laid on the womb,’ or stomach.* 
In Italy at the present day a fresh human liver, 
especially that of a woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon the one who eats it.* This 
may be airectly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.^ 

6 . Sneezing. — From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of Mutation from bystanders 
or some expression from the agents. The phrase, 
‘not to be sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneeziim to which the whole 
human race bears witness. Even children notice 
it as something peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such as ‘Scat!’ or ‘Shool’ xhe origin of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is thus a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. 

'Itis.'M W. R. Halllday hu remarked, ‘per fa a atartllnf; 
phenomenon to find the body, which In normal action is the 
slave and instrument of Ita owner’s will and intention, behav- 
ing in a way independent of his desire or volition. Simply 
because it Is Involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid or the 
tingling of the ear must be miraoulous. And primitive man 
finds a slgniflcance in everything which attracts hu notice, 
pariioularly in oases where there le no obvious cause ' <> 

This is good psychology, and ample facts could be 
adduced to support it. The superstitions con- 
nected with sneezing and the omens drawn from it 
are noticed in art. Nose, vol. ix. p. 398, and need 
not be repeated here. 

7 . Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some signifloance to belching, 
crackling of the joints, rinmng in the ears, twitch- 
ing of the oye-lid or arm or leg. Thus the Navahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intendmg it belches or nas a ringing in the ears ; 
a Micmac, however, considers belchmg a sign of 
good luck in hunting — the hnnter will soon find 
game. European peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturbances. 

Litkkaturi — This has been indicated in the article. See 
also the Eiu-yelMimdia of SupentxtwnM, Folklore, and the Occult 
Setenees of the World, Milwaukee, 1905, f VO. ‘Crow,’ii 608-filO, 

‘ Owl,’ li 070-676, ‘ Raven,’ ii 084-086, ‘ Earthquakes,' II. 989 f., 
‘Eclipse,’ li. 940-943, ‘HaU,’ IL 964, ‘Ignis Fatuua ’ll. 961-065, 

• Uglitning,’ li 066 f , ‘ Thunder,’ iL 1019-1085, ‘ Milky Way,’ ii. 
967, ‘Rainbow,’ h 979 f , ‘Phenomena,’ il 971 f, ‘Mysterious 
Omens,' ilL 1299-1810, ‘Volcanoes,* iii. 1032 f, 'Di^ms/ i 
221-260, ‘ Itching,’ etc , 1. 267-846, ‘ Monsters,’ iii 1867, ‘ Moon 
Days,’ ill 1678-1676 , F RaUel, Htet. of Mankind, Eng. tr., 
London, 1896, L 66-69, 802-809 

W. D. Wallis. 

PRODUCTION (of wealth). — The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis- 
tribution (q.v.) and the consumption (g-v.) of 
wealth than at its production. Because it put 

1 Hulme, pp. 16, 177. 

a Cockayne, ii. 161-168, 198-217, 286, 261, 809 

a Evans, in Popular Science Monthly, xlviil [1896] 88. 

4 HJf XXX. 16 ; White, Ii. 88 

» P. 176. 


production before them, the classical or formal 
economics has often been called soulless. But it 
was natural at that time to put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving. And it was easy for readers to slip wrong 
meanmgs into the terms ‘ productive ’ and ‘ unpro- 
ductive spending’ and ‘productive’ and 'unpro- 
ductive labour.* Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system ; it, too, made production the 
measure of prosperity, regaled wages as the 
means of keeping labour efficient, and saw in high 
interest and profit the best guarantee for the 
upkeep of capital. Neither the economists nor 
the system were without good reason ; for, what- 
ever the best use and distribution of wealth, these 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the effi- 
ciency that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it — nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the efficiency of nature 
^d capital is discovered and made resd. Capital 
is its product; and, while nature does all the 
work, it needs directing. One has only to compare 
the unimproved value of nature in land and beast, 
plant ana mineral, heat and electricity, with the 
value that only minds can give. Hence two 
ethical topics are traditional in the text-books, 
when they are dealing with labour as producer. 
One oonoems its quantity, the other its miality. 
The first is connect^ with the doctrine of Malthus 
{see Malthusianism), the second with education, 
and not merely technical education, but even more 
with its product in grit and conscientiousness. 
The two questions have now a unanimous answer 
from ethics and economics. 

When, however, we ask about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
system for the labourer, the question becomes 
oritioaL The division of labour that is essential 
in the system may mean to the man monotony, 
ill-healtn, and loss of the market for his skill. 
All the bwks, since the Wealth of Nations^ discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is how to meet the dis- 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other labour legislation. At first 
the argument for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better health was tneir economy as mea- 
sured by the work done. Labour, however, does 
not rely on this argument ; it claims a better share 
on the ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
open market measure of its price. And it is still 
true, though less than before, that the harder and 
more debasing the laliour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the lower the grade, the greater 
the competition. There are two ways of r^ucing 
the competition ; one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 

K ades. The latter is the perfect way. It has 
en universal in economics since the death of the 
iron law of wages ; the doctrine that cheap labour 
is necessary has come so near its end that it has 
disappeared from press and platform; and the 
right wi^ tends to make itself permanent and 
easier. But progress on it must oe slow, and its 
resnlhs are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And BO, though it would be even more necessary in 
a socialistic system than in the present one, there 
18 nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
there is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between fithics and eco- 
nomics has been settled. But one far more serious 
has opened between them, on the one side, and the 
actual working of the industrial system. It did 
not appear in the early days of capitalism, when 
competition was unchecked. This made for the 
greatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market could 
be made more and more equitable by equalizing 
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opportunity. Thus it was both the moral and the 
economic pohcv of the 19th cent, to keep the 
course open and see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega- 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
the advantage of collective bargaining nas brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that wm- 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that one hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play havoc ; and they do 
it without remorse, because a class conscience has 
made itself superior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration of capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the output ; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com- 
mercial rivalry ; and there is plenty of scope for 
competition within. The evils have been notorious : 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con- 
trolling prices as buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
would be healtliy. But the best course is to 
accept the natural development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de- 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
was never made exempt. Co-operation is always 
the final word. Competition is only a means, and 
a better means the loss it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen- 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro- 
duction. To over-time, piece-work, all speeding-up 
and labour-saving, there is opposition ; ancl no 
measures are taken, as by the old gilds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of function, and nothing 
to condemn But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The hostile 
1 elation of master and man is thought to be not 
incidental, bat inevitable and jpermanent. The 
men see that it is the interest of the management 
to use as little labour as possible, and tliey think 
that the owners are an incubus, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in tlie arts of peace as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they suffer; 
they think the injury to be deserved, and the 
loss to be a sacrifice (or their class. To many of 
them the crimes of ^ndicalism are no more 
criminal than machine- breaking was at an older 
day. There are several things that keep the war 
civilized ; but the mam consideration is failure or 
success ; and in either event the damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. In times of peace 
a union is always propaimg for war ; men who are 
not members are denied tne right to work ; and 
others of the old natural rights and duties are 
made subordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an unnatural system is thought to make 
riglit wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, hut, as a rule, they are honestly urged ; 
and so, as in the days of slavery, it is the system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may be directed, and it may 
CTow, in either of two ways that have a very 
different moral value. The root of the system, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and as a stage in the history 


of industry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all be seen to-day. 

In the earliest system the family was an in- 
dustrial unit supplying nearly all its wants ; there 
was a division of labour accordmg to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and otlicials the unit grew 
large, out kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed m producing for 
a market. When a family became too large for 
its land, it was natural for some members to learn 
skill in a trade, and to confine their labour to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
till the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and custom passed down like the land. So far the 
payment is almost all for labour. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, bis profit included interest as well as 
wages ; and he had apprentices and hired labour. 
The first great split in the industrial system was 
complete — the separation of the workman from the 
soil. Industrial capital increased, but there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on the chance of a market; the 
customer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk was definitely undertaken. 
The entrepreneur was sometimes the manufacturer, 
oftener the merchant ; but the work of those two 
— the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product— can be distinguished from the more in- 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market. 
This is the work of the entrepreneur or business 
man. In the art. Bistbibution it is explained 
how the business man is the pivot of the system, 
guarantees to all the other agents of production 
their sliare in the price, and pays himself from the 
residue. 

Thus the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents was the separation from capital. 
It 18 often held that both separations were by dis- 
possession, and that they were an evil. But no 
one looks for peace by undoing either — by replac- 
ing men on the land, or by giving them the cajiital 
that employs them, that each may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to be shareholders in the enterprise that 
employs them, or in others ; and it would be the 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to establish 
themselves in business. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
owner to the real user, we find that the emphasis 
IS on him, the eicting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Just so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, though nature does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of production has become more and 
more roundabout ; an ever greater distance has 
separated producer from consumer The work- 
man is bewildered by the number of intervening 
agencies ; and to Ins divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that the 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro- 
duct. He has been taught that the real value of a 
product comes from the lalxiur spent on it, and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest— the extortions 
of the idle ownership of land and capital — money 
and middlemen lay hold on his work, and make a 
better living out of it than he does. He does not 
see that the production of a commodity is not 
complete— its value is not produced— till it is in 
I the hands of the consumer. If advertising, drum- 
ming, and commilsionB do not help to sell it, they 
will not be employed. Useless measures of com- 
merce are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by a machine. It is through economy in 
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marketing, no less than in manufacturing, that 
large capital has its advantage. Everything use- 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for every- 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it is 
to get its price ; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no more for it 
than he must. It is natural for those whom he 
employs to think his profit an extortion from 
them, and that *what is somewhere gotten is 
somewhere lost.’ But the profit of an enterprise 
18 like the royalty from an invention, which gives 
more than it gets. Interest is different ; it is like 
the loyalty paid for mere ownership, and simply a 
burden. W. Smart thought that ‘ the community 
gets its employing done for it more cheaply than 
it gets any other service’ {Distribution of Income^, 
London, 1912, p. 169 f.). 

If a system of production were more moral and 
progressive the more it crushed incompetence, 
again the present system could well defend itself. 
Its path of progress is by curtailing coat, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition of 
one with another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precaiious position for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. He cannot but want to be 
a civil servant, and have his future a charge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing employers. He is in the 
majority ; and, howevei little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on his livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about. 
Wagea-boards and couita of arbitration are useful, 
but they add evils of their own ; animosity remains 
and preparation foi war. To co-paitnership and 
often to co-operation (f.v.) the war-spirit is actively 
hostile. The moral situation on the other side is 
no better ; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that everything should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spirit. 

It IS something that they make the same appeal, 
for so far the dispute becomes a question of means. 
The question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the foices of pioduction, the other 
about their ownership The nest management of 
an enterprise is from ivithin ; the bane that 
weakens a public entei prise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refiain from interfering with the bench or the 
navy, where there are no profits and the voters are 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industiies that are less subject to mechanical re- 
gulation. If there were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even the enterprise might be as great. Assum- 
ing the best in regard to management, ivould it be 
well to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that theie must be an annual surplus for the 
ordinary shareholder, the tax-payer. 

A rapid change to such a system would intensify 
the moral chaos of the present ; if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come gradually and 
through a long apprenticeship in the joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the single amalga- 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and workmen unless 
the number of owners is greatl^ increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system is by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing societies, and, like them, would be far 
more effective than oo-partnership and the co- 
operative ownership by workmen in the same 
enterpiise; and it would give these a fairer field. 
If the thing were easy, it w'ould have come long 
ago ; but it was never less difficult than now ; and 
It could be made easier. It would offer a stronger 
impulse to thrift than the fear of a rainy day has 

f iroved. The forecast of such a development is at 
east as historical as that of a single amalgamation, 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration ; but it will not come 
of Its own accord. 

LiTBEATuas.— The g^eneral text-books on economics all devote 
a main division to production, and P. H. Gastberg, Produe- 
Itan, London, 1907, shows that nearly the whole suDject may 
be seen from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with the three agents of production, the later with their 
organization This is naturally approached through its history, 
and C. Gide, Political Economy, tr. G H. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1914, well illustrates the closing of the old division 
between deductive and historical economics. The history of 
production from the point of view of organization can be read 
In C. Bucher, JnduttruU Evolution, tr S M. Wickett, New 
York, 1907. and can best be studied in the increasing literature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
publishes contemporary records. Recent colfections are 
Econotme Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-20, ed. 
W Smart, London, 1910, and English Economic History, Select 
Documents, compiled and ed A. E. Bland, P A Brown, and 
R. H. Tawney, do 1914 \V. MiTCHKLL. 

PROFANITY.— -1. Meaning and use of the 
term. — In popular usage the term ‘ profanity ’ i.s 
frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi- 
fied with ‘profane swearing.’ It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that such a limitation cannot be 
justified by historical and etymological investiga- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as profane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one God m 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employed, and even the 
sacred usage has been restricted to certain privileged 

E rsons. ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
ird thy God in vain ’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the holy name’ of Janweh. 
Sacred forinulee have been, in all religions, rigor- 
ously safeguarded, and the employment of them 
by other than authorized persons at the proper 
tune and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity. It is true also that, by 
investigating those prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not be carelessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wiae and deep 
gulf from the woild of the ordinary, and the fact 
that verbal formulae are of a somewhat artihcial 
origin indicates that the sejiaration is to be main- 
tained not HO mucli by a recognition of rational 
distinction between the tv o worlds or an apprecia- 
tion of the inherent supeiiority of the sacred as 
by elaborated and external regulations. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity 'includes 
far inoie than mere indifference to the distinction 
in verbal matteis, and the wider meaning must be 
clearly kept in view. 

The etymology of the word ‘profane’ (lit. ‘before 
or in front of the shiine’) may give us a certain 
amount of ^idance because of its spatial sugges- 
tivene.s8. There immediately arises in our minds 
the idea of a walled or fenced enclosure within 
which only peculiarly precious objects and specially 
I privileged persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of iigorously excluded 
persons and things having lesser assigned worth 
than those within. The same kind of suggestion 
comes to us from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, pi^iKos and /Se/SijXiw, which are used to 
indicate profanity in the NT, and which introduce 
the idea of * threshold ’ — a threshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to whom the epithet 
‘profane’ applies. Such persons properly Mlong 
to the world outside the sacred eaiHce, out they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2. The idea of artificiality. — As we consider these 
spatial implications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
idea of artificiality. There is no intrinsic reason 
why one particular place should be more sacred 
than another. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual position, the 
ground which is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and that which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char- 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacied and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance. The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entirely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
e.g., in certain Australian religions the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipped has no in- 
trinsic value entitling it to special reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather than an actual value. The sacred object 
has not such a position in a universal scheme as 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has not 
within itself a power of protection sufficient to 
guard its sacredness. It follows, more generally, 
that the religions which most commonly avail 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the highest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of struggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
people who worship the particular gods, and who 
thus acquire something of their sacrcdness, have 
to be preserved by external means from the infil- 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, e g . , 
participation in the rites of Molech (cf. Lv 2(P). 
T’»e house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
((f. Ezk Se** **). The stage has not yet been 
reached at which it is recognized that all people 
may be sacred, and that there are no other gMs 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It IS therefore easily intelligible that the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, upon definite injunc- 
tion and piohibition. The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquiie a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where the dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in- 
tensely regarded, such value eitner has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ‘ artificiality ’ in order to draw attention 
to this dependence of the distinction upon external 
support. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of arti- 
ficiality are to be found in connexion with the 
verbal forniulse, prescriptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to which we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent meaning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean- 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
formulee is most intense. The more elaborate a 
system of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it 


bears upon it the marks of artificiality, the more 
numerous are the injunctions against profanity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it. The danger of 
profanity seems to be regarded as in inverse pro- 
portion to the degree of intelligibility possessed by 
that which is liable to desecration. 

Among the Australian tribes it Is an act of profanity to siieak 
the names of some of the totems, and even the men of certain 
tribes have a sacred name besides their ordinary name which 
must not be made known to women and chiidren, and must not 
be used in every-day iife. In Vedio umes in India we And the 
doctrine of ‘secret names’ of the gods, and these names were so 
sacred that it would have been considered profanity to reveal 
them to the vulgar. In the same land also, even at the present 
day, it is considered a disgraceful thing for a wife to utter the 
name of her hu8l>and, and ceremonies of initiation are accom- 
panied by the giving of a sacred formula, or mantra, which has 
value rather as spven by the priest than as understood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to reveal to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things. 

3. The idea of separation.— Another idea, related 
to the foregoing and also suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the word ‘ profane,’ is that of absolute, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the sacred 
and ^e profane. The sacred enclosure is defanitely 
separated by wall or some other effective protection 
from the profane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
tlie two woilds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with- 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must be avoided at all costs, 
and the mind of the worshipper must be kept con- 
stantly alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(а) Place. — An exceedingly large class of prohibi- 
tions against the profane have reference to separate- 
ness of place. In many of the piimitive religions 
we find emphasis upon the profanity of entering 
the place where the sacred emblems of totem - 
worship are deposited, and all ordinary work 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find the same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, e.g , prescribes elaborate 
measurements in order ‘ to make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42**), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is called ‘profane’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Levites. 
One of the chief arguments brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he hacl profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an uien or unprivileged race. 

(б) Txme . — Very commonly also profanity is held 
to consist in disregard of a strict division of time 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given up when the latter is entered. 
The time which is assigned to the sacred must be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an e.ssentially 
religious character and be freed fioiu connexion 
with utilitarian considerations. If it hoars any 
lesemhlance to ordinary work, it can he redeemed 
from profanity only by the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In Mt 12® the priests are 
said to he without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions similar to those of ordinary life, 
they are yet absolved by reason of their sacred 
office from the sin of Sabbath desecration Tins 
failure to observe the sacredness of the Sabbath 
»and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
Jewish religion generally, one of the most frequent 

g rounds for the accusation of profanity (cf. 
reh 13*”-, Ezk 22« 23*®). 

(e) Tahu . — An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a distance is clearly seen in connexion with 
tabu iq.v.) and the religions in which this concep* 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive- 
ness (being derived from a root ta, * mark,’ and 
pu, an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to noa, 
the general or the common. It is from this idea of 
tabu that tiie distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigour 
of the distinction owes much to the awe which the 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and at 
the same time more frequently possible where the 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as difficult as possible. The constant 
demand is that all actions and interests belonging 
to the ordinaiy world must be left behind by the 
would-be initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to the 
contact involved in the taking of food. The food 
of the profane must not be eaten by the initiated, 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must not 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have tne degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi- 
ties certain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.g., women catch the faintest glimpse of them. 
The whole idea of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of al^lute separa- 
tion. Eveiywhere also elaborate ritual is accom- 
panied by the most zealous care for the separation 
of the pnestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word ‘ profane ’ in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments ‘ when they enter into the inner court.’ 
They are to avoid ordinary food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationsnip, and in many other 
ways prepare themselves to teaoh the people * the 
diilerence between the holy and profane ’ (cf. Ezk 
4417-26) The erring priests are those who have 
themselves ‘ put no difference ’ (22**). 

4. Profanation of sacred doctrine.— The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautions 
use of the ^dy of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certedn privi- 
leged classes. The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, e.a., are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside the prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible penalties 
are announced for those who venture to teaoh the 
doctrines of the Vedas to a Sddra. 

‘ Tho can of the Sudra who hears tho Yeda are to be fllled 
with molten lead and lao' (Safikarftcbilrya, Oomraentary on 
Vedanta-SiUraa, 1 lii 38 [SIIE xxxiv. 228]), and, if he dare* 
pronounce them, ‘ his tongue is to be slit.' 

Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to be kept strictly separate from other 
truths or opinions which are of lesser value. To 
mingle sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro- 
fanity. Perhaps there is a lingering trace of this 
idea in the use of the word * profane ’ in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Timothy is urged to ‘ refuse 
piofano and old wives’ fames’ and to avoid 
‘profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ’ (1 Ti 4^ 6*’). The idea of 
a stnot line of ileinarcation certainly persists in 
the mediaeval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning. 

5. Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
profane. — So far we have been content with notic- 
ing the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. If we go farther 
and ask for reasons for the distinction— reasons 
which lie deeper than mere artifice — we shall find 
these partly in belief in a divine revelation and* 
partly in tradition and the social custom and 

ressura enshrined in such tradition. Though we 
ave emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved a 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of what 
is regarded as sacred. The original reason for the 
consecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of unauthorised incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve- 
lation, even though that reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctuary at Bethel may 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft, 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God ascending and descending that gave it origin- 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions where a 
divine revelation is not recognized the artificial 
character of the interdictions a^inst profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. These interdictions 
are not of recent growth ; they enshrine tradition, 
and in this tradition we may perceive the embodi- 
ment of a social consciousness. The totem-animal 
is protected from profanity because it symbolizes 
the spirit of the clan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiously- 
minded or more enlightened this law of the com- 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one who transgresses the ordin- 
ance of God and deserves, like the pnnee of Tyre, 
to be ‘ cast as profane out of the mountain of God ’ 
(Ezk 28^”}. But whether the divine origin of the 
law and its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community be recognized or not, the anti- 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis- 
takable reason for disapproval of it. The profane 
person is the anti-social person who refuses to 
leoognize the code of the communi W, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. !]&aa is called a 
‘ profane person * seemingly for the reason that he 
sold his birthright or despised his connexion with 
the community (He 12**). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations bMomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
who remain within the caste. The anti-social char- 
acter of profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with wnich accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It IB no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
mi^^cal rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus- 
tomed and inefiective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist pro- 
cedure and a contravention of the regularized and 
socially approved worship of the community. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religious 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those communities, at least, where a 
social worship has been hrmly established 

6. An inadequate differentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and tne profane, arising from 
the artificial and abrupt character of the distinction. 
But this must not blind us to the elements of 
enduring value associated with these conceptions. 
Among primitive peoples the idea of tabu has 
often teen the foundation of morality, and in the 
more advanced communities the rigorous protection 
of the priests from possible profanation may in- 
dicate a regard for personal purity as well as 
for privilege. The development of the social 
consciousness which underlies the abhorrence 
of profanity has been an ethical asset, and the 
asceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
sacred and profane worlds may be tianscended has 
often been a first step towards personal holiness. 

Yet it mnst be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level of 
thought. It still betrays the dominance of merely 
I spatial categories ; it is still influenced by the idea 
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that the divine is lunited in the sphere of its 
operation, that God sets a seal upon certain 
persons, places, and times, relating them with 
special closeness to Himself, and leaving the rest 
or the world to be reckoned as common and pro- 
fane. We must transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying value. We must be 
permitted to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn as profane, not certain specified places, 
things, or persons, but the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in the temple or in the street, whose 


vision IS narrow and whose aim is low, who fails 
to recognize that the way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of the good citizen, and that 
even in the lonely wilderness he may find ‘the 
very gate of heaven.’ See, further, artt. Holiness. 

Litkraiurk.— O f. E. Durkheim, Elementary FormM of the 
ReUfffoUB L\fe, Engr tr , London, 1916; * w. * Taboo,’ 

‘Totalisin’; W. S Urqufaart, The llpaniehade and Life, 
Caloutta, 1916; J. M Baldwin, Genetio Theory of I{ealtty,tfcw 
York and London, 1916, p. 132 ff ; V. R. Lennard, Our Meals, 
London. 1918, p. 89 ff. W. S. URQUHART. 

PROPERTY.— See Wealth, Inheritance. 
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Christian (E K. Mitchell), p. 3S2. | 

PROPHECY (American).— Among both the 
semi-civilized and the savage aboriginal peoples of 
the American continent prophets were held in 
peculiar veneration, and on many occasions they 
nave moulded the destinies of trines and nations 
The advent of the white man in America, we aie 
informed by many authorities, was heralded l>y 
numerous prophecies, but in most cases the 
authentic character of these is open to the gravest 
doubt The vision of Papantzin, sister of Mocten- 
zoma, Tlatoam of Tenochtitlan (Mexico), is a cose 
in point. This princess, it is said, fell into a death- 
like trance, on emerging from which she said that 
she had been led by a spa it through a field littered 
with dead men’s tones to a place where she had 
seen strange, bearded, white men approach the 
coast of Mexico in large vessels. Another pro- 
phecy appears to have been current in Mexico in 
pre-6olumbian tunes, to the effect that Quetzalcoatl 
(a god whose worship differed in certain of its 
characteristics from that of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Land of the Sun and 
had been driven from Mexico by hostile deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
’.18 comrades was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
fnlfflment of the prophecy, and the title of Teule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Spaniards, is proof that the tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intervals. 
Writings which profess to incorporate some of 
these are to be found in the so-called books of 
Chilan Balam [q.v.), and these also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not w'anting 
statements to the effect that in Incan Peru pro- 
phecies were current about the coming of white 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance with known 
facts. 

In modem times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis m the history of the tnbe. In 1676 Popi, 
a medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) near 
San Juan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
others with the crime of witchcraft. He preached 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive the Spanish 
colonists from the country. Pop6, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, Tnpatii, and Jaca, set apart 13th 
Aug. 1680 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensure that no European 
should learn of the intended revolt, but the news? 
leaked out, and Pop6 had perforce to strike three 
days before the time. Pour hundred Spaniards 
were massacred and Santa F6 was besiegm, but a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discomfi- 
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tore of the Indians. The Spaniards were, how- 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Pop6 washed with a native preparation 
those of his followers who had been baptized into 
the Christian Church, burned the churches, and 
obliterated every remaming rnaik of Christianity. 
But hia rule became so desimtic and was followeil 
by such misfortunes that he was finally deposed. 
He was re-elected, however, in 1688, and died in 
1692. 

Tenskwatawa (‘open door’) was a famous 
prophet of the Shawnees and a twin brother of 
Tecumsoh. An ignorant and drunken youth, he 
was one day engaged in ligliting liis pipe when he 
fell back in a state of trance. His friends, believ- 
ing him dead, were preparing for his funeral \\ hen 
he revived and stated tliat he had paid a visit to 
the spirit-world. In 1805 he assembled his tribes- 
men and their allies at Wapakonita, now in Ohio, 
and announced himself as the bearer of a new 
revelation from the Master of Life He declared 
that, whilst in the spirit-world, it had been granted 
to him to lift the veil of the future and behold the 
blessedness of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian god and the punishments of such as had 
strayed from Ins path. He vehemently denounced 
witchcraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of ‘ fire-water,’ the intermarriage of Indian women 
with white men, the wearing of European clothing, 
end all White customs and institutions If these 
things were eschewed, the Master uonld receive 
the Indians into favour once again Ho fuithur 
announced that he had been granted the power to 
cure all diseases. 

These statements caused groat excitement among 
the people of his tribe, and those who dealt in 
witchcraft were boycotteil. From time to time 
Tenskwatawa announced furthei wonderful revela- 
tions to his followers from Ins abode near Green- 
ville, Ohio. He predicted an eclipse of the sun 
which took place in the summer of 1806, and this 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a propliet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tnbe disseminating 
his doctrines, and a belief arose that within four 
years all those who did not credit Ins predictions 
would be overwhelmed in a great catastrophe. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the purpose of driving out the 
Whites, but Harrison’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both the faith and the movement con- 
nected with it. Tenskwatawa received a pension 
from the British Government. Although of some- 
what forbidding appearance and blind of an eye, 
he had great gifte of fervour and personal magnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the prophet of the Kickapoos, receiveil 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded their extensive territory 
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in llUnoia to the United States, and were assigned 
a reservation in Missouri. This region, however, 
WM occupied by the unfriendly Osages, so that the 
Kickapoos were unable to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exhorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and preached a moral code which forbade 
superstition, the use of alcohol, and internecine 
quarrels, promising them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inherit a land of 
plenty. He became chief of that remnant of them 
wlucli remained in Illinois. He was in the habit 
of displaying a map or chart of the true path 
throui^ which the virtuous must proceed, ^set 
y, ith hre and water, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disciples with prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symltols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
Kansas, but Kanakuk lemained its chief until his 
death from smallpox in 1852. 

Tavibo (‘white man’), a Paiute chief and 
medicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth would swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an earthiniake that would discriminate 
between the Red Man and his enemies. He there- 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to him 
that, although the Indians would be engulfed along 
with the Wmtes, they would use again and would 
onioy for ever an abundance of game and provisions. 
Followers flocked around him and, when they 
became sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
which told him that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would bo resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost dance ’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
m the history of the relations of the Whites and 
Indians. This creed he nurtured among the 
Paiiotso of Nevada about 1888. It spread rapidly 
until it embraced all the tribes from the Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Wovoka 
(who was known to the Whites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he had 
been taken into the spirit-world, where he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the effect that they would be restored to their 
inheritance and united with their departed friends. 
They W'ere to prepare for tins event by practising 
song-and-dance ceremonies given them by the 
prophet. During these dances many of the Indians 
fell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 
excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in tne winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohalla was the originator of a religion current 
among the tribes of the Upper Columbian River 
and tlie adjacent region. The name (Shmoqula) 
means ‘preacher,’ and was conferred upon him 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he was born about 1815 or 1820) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mission, fiom which he appears to 
have deiived certain of lus religious ideas Begin- 
ning to preach about 1850, he quarrelled witli a 
rival chief, left Ins tribe, and wandered south as 
far os Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
hod visited the spirit- woi Id, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and eschew the Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs. Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in- 
stituted, known as ‘ The Dreamers,’ and possessing 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religi- 
ous organization. 


The mysterious sect or seciet society known in 
Central America as Nagualists, which had for its 
object the destruction of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adherents. 
Jacinto Can-Ek, who led a Maya revolt at Valla- 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, prophesied the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. Mana Candelaria, an 
Indian girl, headed a similar and previous revolt, 
and likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down- 
fall. 

See also COMMUNION WITH Deity (American), 
§ 5, and Secret Societies (American). 

Litbraturb— D G. Bnnton, NagucUitm, Philadelphia, 
1894, L Spence, ‘Magic and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico,’ 
Oecuii llevxew, xxil [1915] 146-162, The Myths of Mexico ami 
Peru, London, 1918, pp 6-9: J. Mooney, 14 PBJSW [1896], 
p. 670 ff , J. G Bourke, 9 rMw [1892], p. 461 ft 
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PROPHECY (Christian).—!, Primitive form.— 
The opening of the Christian era was signalized 
by a remarkable awakening of the spirit of 
prophecy, and this Mas accepted by all believers 
as the fulfilment of J1 2-®'' (Ac 2”'*). Moreover, 
our Lord Himself had seen in His own equipment 
and ministiy the fulfilment of the pionnse of the 
Spirit (Is 61”*, Lk 4”'’)- And ‘to the people he 
was a prophet, strong in action and in utterance ’ 
(Lk 24^« ; cf 13“ 7*®, Mt 13” etc ). Eailier still 
John the Baptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the baptism of the Spiiit n os 
at hand (Mk 1*). And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Mary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘ looking for the consolation of Lsi ael ’ had 
borne witness a generation earlier to the presence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk I®"'- 2*®*^’). Further- 
more, the whole Jewish Apocalyptic liteiature of 
the period testifies to the general expectation of 
the dawning of ‘the last days’ and the bestowal 
of the spirit of prophecy. 

The demonstration of the Day of Pentecost was 
the opening of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Ac 2’®'*)- Tongues were loosened, 
and the impulse to prophesy spread like wild-fiie 
among the converts to the new faith. This was 
natural and indeed inevitable under the circum- 
stances. Believers were at once impelled and com- 
pelled to account for to themselves and to explain 
to otheis the things that were happening among 
them and what was about to come to pass. Foi 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they were 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world. Looking back over the histoiy of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of God, 
and they then projected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
was (Jhnstian prophecy in its primitive form, and 
the apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
airaigned the Jewish leaders for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ao 7”). 

2. Spiritual gifts differentiated.— The persecution 
which follow^ the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples widely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘ the siras of the 
times.’ It thus came about that each little com- 
munity of believers had those among them who 
‘ spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance ’ and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord. Many 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failed of fulfilment ; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
’those who set themselves ‘to minister unto the 
saints.’ The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encouraged each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts became distinguished 
from one another and more sharply outlined (1 Co 
12 “'-). 

It is St, Paul who gives us the first clear classifi- 
cation of ‘ spiritual gifts ’ and announces that they 
have been bestowed for the common good. ‘ God 
has set people within the Church,’ he says, * to be 
first of all apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administiators and speakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12"®' ; cf. 12”', 1 Th 5", Ro 
12«-«, Eph 2*> 41”', 1 Ti 1>8 4'*, 2 Ti 1«). And yet 
these gifts were not bestowed singly and to the 
exclusion of all the others. For the apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and exercised their 
manifold ministry And the prophets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrought miracles, 
and healed. But the individual became classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com- 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
the performance of his chosen function. Ceitain 
gifts, however, from their very nature, were un- 
stable and intermittent — e g. , speaking in a tongue, 
working rniiacles, healing, ana even prophesying. 
On the other hand, theie wore gifts that were 
naturally stable and continuous— e.^., teaching, 
administering, and governing. The intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community There were not enough acci edited 
piophets, healers, or speakers in a tongue to go 
round ; and, uheie genuine inspnation fjuled, the 
pretender often came to the fiont. St. Paul found 
it necessary to advise restraint and modciation in 
speaking m a tongue (1 Co 14*''); and he also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy : ‘ Let only 
two or three prophets sfieak, while the rest exerci-so 
their judgment upon what is said. Should a re- 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must be quiet. . . . Prqihets can control their 
own prophetic spirits’ (1 Co 14®''). 

3. The Church and ‘ false prophets.’ — The free- 
dom of the early years gradually came under the 
restraint of the general judgment of the Christian 
communities and their acci edited leaders. The 
s' able continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in influence and power. Tlie apostles them- 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent leadens, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should direct the affaiis of the 
brotherhood and guard the purity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 6”' 11^”' 14® 1.5®' 21 'o'-, 1 Th 5®*', 
Gal 2®', 1 Co 14«'', Eph 2®, Col 2*®, 1 Ti I*®). 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God -given power or to restrain 
any genuine effoi t to imnister m the name of the 
Master. For eveiy disciple was a member of the 
‘ body of Chri.st ’ and under obligation to contiibuto 
to the welfare of all ; to his own Lord he stood or 
fell. And yet abuses of freedom w ere sure to ai ise, 
and did occur. Not all saints weie sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared here and there. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus bad warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 7’®' 24”'). And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20®'', 2 Th 2® , 
Col 2^' 18, 1 Ti I'®'-, 2 Ti 2>8'' 3”', Rev 2® and often, 
1 Jn 4”'). The appeaiance of these false piophets, 
pretending superior wisdom, ere long created dis- 
trust and aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers that threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline ’ 
adequate for the suppression of those would-be 
spokesmen and pretentious revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. There were no specific standaids 
by which to test and try those ‘ spirits.’ Standards, 
however, were sure to he found, and, if not found, 
then created, by the churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 


individuals, were the first court of appeal. They 
based their judgments on the woids of the I.ord 
and the mind of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops (» e. elders or presbyters) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when he uas 
ateent. Letters were a substitute for personal 
presence. The disappearance of the apostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave the churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pre- 
sumptuous claimants to leadership, and tlie woids 
of the Lord wore not often specific enough to meet 
the case. And who could claim to have the ‘ mind 
of Chiist’? 

4. Warnings of the early fathers. — The rise and 
development of the monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostoied in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restraint against new- 
fangled notions, foreign to the faith. Hernias, 
Pastor (Mand. xi. and xii ), and Ignatius (Eph. 
vii., IX., and xvL, Maq. viii,, Tral. vi , Phil li , 
hi., Smyr. iv., vn., ad Pol. iii.) are full of warnings 
and admonihonsagainst false prophetsand teachcis; 
and Ignatius especially exhoi ts to obedience of the 
bishop. This was his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise relies upon tlie 
bishops (i.e. presbyters) for the iireservatioii of the 
unity and purity of the Church (i ad Cor. xlii.- 
xliv. ). Prophecy, however, was not yet suppi essed, 
but only repi essed and somewhat regulated by the 
ri.sing olficials in tlie Churches. Tlie Didache 
informs us that piophecy was still free and in good 
repute in Syria (or Egypt), although often countei- 
feited and condemned (xi. 7-12). Its days, how- 
ever, weie numliered, for it was soon to siiaie the 
general distrust and opposition towaids all extra- 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. The Gnostics 
and Marcion had prophets as well as the churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguishable from 
each other (see artt. Gnosticism, Marcionism) 
Then the rise of Montanism (q.v ) was in some 
lespects but a resurgence of prophetism. It was 
an effort to revive primitive Christian conditions 
where each believer was free to exercise his God- 
given gift. 

5, Disappearance of the prophetic office.— The 

churches were now put on tne defensive and they 
soon sought to co-operate in the maintenance of 
their apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most efiective means at hand This 
brought the bishops together and greatly increased 
their prestige and power. The appeal to the \v ords 
of Chiist was enlarged to include an appeal to 
the teaching and writings of the apostles, and 
the use of tne OT as a book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The l.aw 
and the Prophets had sufficed foi Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by 
the New with its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy 
was thus placed under the restiaint of written 
records, and it was consideied more important to 
interpret the old prophecies than to utter new 
ones. All the unstable, intermittent spintual gifts 
shaied the fate of the prophetic. Tongues, miiacles, 
healings waned ; and by the end of the 2nd cent, 
they were all, including prophecy, under the re- 
straint of the regular officials of the respective 
churches and suboidinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as the rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep within the bounds of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline. The 
pressing primitive need of mternieting the ‘signs 
of the times,’ however, seemed to ha\e passed 
away. Men were now trying to adjust Chiistianity 
*to its place in the world. There weie sporadic 
eflorts to reinstate prophecy as a special fiinction 
in the life of the Church, but it had served its day 
(Iren. adv. Hier. ii. 32 ; Eus. HE v. 7) Its most 
important and essential element was absorbed by 
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the teachers and preachers, and the otbce procti* 
cally disappeared. 

LimuTtTKi.— A. Hilrenfeld, Di« OlouolalU in ier dUen 
Ktrehe, Leipsifr, 1860 ; G. N. Bonwet«cb, ‘ Die Prophette im 
apost und nachapost. Zeitalter,’ in ZKWL viii. [1887] 408 f., ix. 
[1888] 460 1. ; A. Harnack, Di» Lehre der zttxAf Apond., Leipzig. 
1884, pp 119-lSl, IKe Mi$ti<m vnd AudmubunadM ChrttUn- 
tum»a, Leipsig, 1900, t 296ff. ; H. Weinel, Di» Wtrkvmgm de$ 
OeuUt, Freiburg, 1890 ; J. Armitage Robinson. «.«. ‘Prophebto 
Literature,’ in £J}% iii S88Sff ; E. C. Seli^n, The Chnetian 
Prophets, London, 1900. E. K. MiTCHELL. 

PROPHECY (Hebrew).—!. Sooths« 7 ifly and 
prophecy. — According to Cicero (ofe Div. i. 18), 
there were, traditionally, two kinds of divination, 
the one based upon an art or theory {ars), the other 
lacking such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera- 
tions believed to have been drawn from the obser- 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 
appearances and certain subsequent occurrences; 
thus the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on the left as of evil omen, and one 
seen on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Horn. Od. XV. 159, 173 f. ; so 624, as contrasted 
with XX. 242), while the Romans, looking towards 
the south, saw a favourable sign in an avts sinistra. 
Those, again, who cultivated tne second mam type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the future beforehand by means of a certain agita- 
tion (concitatio), or unconstrained and free move- 
ment of the mind. The two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the historical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been frequently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conceal 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
pro<liction hod a considerable vogue in Israel. 

’Thus (fl) '5nM U forbidden In Lv 19 «l, Dtl8io, 2 K 21», Mlo 6», 
Jer 27**, Is 573 ; the term seems to have denote the obsemn^ 
of cloud-tonuations and of the weather in general, and certainly 
the practice of observing the conSgruratton and colouring of the 
clouds played an important r61e among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf O Bozold, Iftnevs und Babylon, Bielefeld, lOOS, 

L 86). Again, (6) the practice of rhabdomancy is deplored in 
>8 41 ® ; this form of divination, according to Ileroaotus (lv. 
67), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus {Oerm x ) de- 
scribes the way in which it was practised among the Germans 
(sec ERB lv 827») Further, (c) there were people In Israel who 
behoved that they had a connexion with an ’db, most probably 
‘ one who returns ’ (cf, Fr revenant), i c a spint that could not 
rest 111 the grave, and might bring tidings from the under 
world , the pi 'Mt^h is us^ in Is §19 os a parallel of mfthtm, 

‘ the dead,’ and the word may bo derived from Arab, ’<t6o, 

‘ rediit ' (cf the form qfijti instead of the regular qdm [2 K 167] , 
the d may have been used also to distinguish the word from 'db, 

• father ’) Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a spirit imitated its supposed weak voice by hollow tones (Is 2(H), 
like those of the ventrlloiiuist, whence LXX aometimes gives 

iYfourrpiiivSoi. 

Tins whole species of prediction, woiking with 
objects or persons as its media, was called gesem, 
the agent Deing the qdsem (Is 3® etc ). The term 
is connected with Arab, gdsama, lit. ‘to cut in 
pieces,’ then ‘to part,’ ana tuescm would thus be 
what gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the qdsem in 
every respect (I S 28®, Is 3^ Jer 14^^ Zee 10* etc.) ; 
and it was a principle of that religion that theie 
was no qesem in Israel (Nu 23*®), i.e. among those 
who wore faithful to the lawful religion. The true 
leligion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of’ divination noted by Cicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those who bore the 
title nabt ' — the meaning and history of which we 
must now investigate. 

a. The vocation of the Hebrew prophet. — The 
nature of the prophetic calling can best be studied 
by starting from the name ndoC^, pi. n*h¥tm. a 
The word means * speaker,’ being formed from the verb K3J, 
ndM', which corresponds to the Arab, ndba’a, si^ifying ' to an- 
nounce'; BO, too, the Assyr. nabU, 'to call,’ Mnform,* 'com- 
mand ’ ; cf NabCi = Nebo (Is 461X identified with 'Ep/aijr (Ac 141*), 
and the Eth. nabdba, ' to speak ’ It is true that many scholars 


(s.g., Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stode) connect ndbV with yjj, ndba', 
' to well forth,’ ' to bubble up,’ but this theory ignores the 
difference between the final gutturals, and severs ndM’ from its 
Semitic cognates; moreover, if ndbt’ meant 'bubbling up,’ a 
• prophet ’ would hardly have been blamed for ‘ boiling over ’ 
(MhanUh, Jer 2S** , cf. Zeph 3 *) , while Kuenen’s assertion (De 
Pro/eten, 1 . 60) that the sense of ‘ bubbling up ’ may have 
developed into that of 'speaker’ still leaves it open that the 
nsbi’im were 'speakers’ from the outeet. The rendering 
' speaker ’ is supported also by the fact that one’s nSbt’ is some- 
times styled hw 'mouth’ (Ex 4^ 71 , Is 80*, Jer 16i», 2 Oh 64), 
and that a ndbV of God is also oalled His mdtf, ' interpreter, 

' ambassador ’ (Is 48*7). Oomill’s interpretation of|the word is 
but relatively different from that maintained here ; from the 
Arab, ndba’a he infers that ndM’ means ' authorized speaker ' — 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks, since ndba’a signifies, not 
simply • to speak,’ but * to inform,’ ' to announce.’ JT A. Bewer 
(AJSL xviii [1901] no. 2) proposes to connect ndbf with Assyr. 
M3], ‘to carry off,’ and to give it the sense of ‘one who is 
earned away,’ ‘ transported ’ (by a supernatural power), but 
Babylonian-Assyrian usa^e does not give the slightest hint of 
such a denvatlon , the divine name NabU points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-As8yr. naM, ' to name,’ ‘ to call.* 

While the n‘bt’tm, accordingly, m ere ‘ speakers,’ 
we must of course understand that they were such 
in a unique sense, i.e,, that they were heralds or 
messengers in the highest sphere of human interests, 
VIZ. religion. They were not, e.g., legal counsel or 
advocates, as is asserted by H Winckler {Beligiom- 
gesehiclUhcher und geachxchtlicher Orient, Leipzig, 
1906, p 23 f.); for the preparation of ‘wiitten 
contracts,’ to which he refers, required not a 
speaker but a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 6 *^), we never hear of a nahif as 
spokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
ceedings (Ex 18i®S Jos 7«"’, 1 S 2*21*"’. Ru 4*'^- ; cf. 
2 S 15®*'). In the Code of yammurabi, moreover, 
we find the iibu, ‘elder,* ‘assessor’ (cf. s^kentm, 
Ru 4****), and the davdnu, ‘ mdge,’ but there is no 
mention of the nabxu. We infer therefore that 
the Hebrew ndbi* was the ‘ speaker ’ in the religious 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek 7rpo<f>^7}s, 
originally ‘ the interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
‘ the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
term at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
‘speakers’ in the religious sphere, it is obvious 
that they were neither priests (kofuXnim) nor 
‘ judges ’ {shdph^ftm). It may not be quite solclear, 
however, whether they were poets, as they have 
recently been often called. The present writer 
would here refer to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in his Stiltsitk, Mhetorik, Poctik in Bezug 
auf die bibl Litteratur (Leipzig, 1900, p. 308 fl'.), 
VIZ that, Avhile the Hebrew prophets occa.sionally 
introduce lyrics (cf. Is 6 *'® 23‘*), and often involun- 
tarily brealc into the rhythm of the dirge (e.g., 
Am 6 ®), they were otherwise speakers or oratois. 
Further, the author of Pa 74, wiiting in the Mac- 
cabaean period (cf. 1 Mac 9” 14**), could never 
have said (v.*) * There is no more any naht’,’ had 
lie — a poet— regarded himself as one ; Avhile, again, 
the poetic booKs of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
arrangement, kept quite apart from the prophetic 
writings. For similar reasons the n'bi’im cannot 
be classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
their philosophers, the Mkhdmtm, or ‘ wise,* whose 
literary productions are found, e g. , in Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes ; but no prophet of the OT 
ever calls himself a hdkham — Isaiah (29**) indeed 
positively differentiates himself from the class — 
and in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
nfbt'tm and the hdkhdmim appear in different 
divisions. 

3 . The rise of Hebrew prophecy.— The present 
writer would begin here by giving the conclusion 
to which his own investigations have led him, viz. 
that prophecy was from the first, so to speak, the 
heart-throb of the lawfnl religion of Israel. This 
is just what we miglit expect, and, besides, it 
agrees with the testimony of the Pentateuohal 
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source E, which, while some scholars regard it as 
at least second in point of age, the present writer 
and others believe to be the oldest of all (cf. E. 
Konig, Einleitung in das AT, Bonn, 1893, pp. ^)0, 
203 f.) ; thus E in Gn 20’ calls Abraham a ndbt’ (as 
in Ps 105^“ the name is given to the patriarchs 
generally, and in Dt 18'“, Iios 12'« to Moses). And, 
if other religions found a voice in some form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
from the first with the lawful religion of Israel ? 

A somewhat different view is taken by Oornill, who inclines 
to think that Arabia was the native soil of nabt-ism (Der tarael- 
xttsche Prophetigmuifi, p 12) He seeks to support this theory 
by pointing to the fact that the basal form of the verb corre- 
sponding to ndbf IS not found in Hebrew. But Hebrew has 
many nouns that have no corresponding verb at all, as, « p , ddrn, 

‘ blootl,’ §aphta\ * dung,' and these words oertainlj did not con- 
note foreign or imported oonoepts. Moreover, while kikhen, 

‘ to act as priest,* the verb corresponding to hOhSn, is os much 
a mere verhum denominativumMnxbhd’ or hxtknabof, ‘to pro- 
phesy ’ (from ndM’), no one would ever deny that the priest- 
hood was an ancient and indigenous institution among the 
Hebrews Yet some scholars go even farther than Corn ill ; 
thus Wellhausen (fhs xarael -jud. Relxgton, fjelpzip, 1906, p. 20) 
asserts that prophecy arose In Israel in the agitated period 
before the outbreak of the Philistine war. At first sight this 
view seems to find support In 1 S 9»b . ‘ the prophet (ndbV) of 
to-day was formerly oalled the seer ‘ (rO'eh) Tiie present 
writer is of opinion, however, that in the exposition of this 
passage certain points have not been fully taken account of. 

(1) Bamuel bears both titles — rd'eh in 1 8 QU icf I Ch 922 
26* 29*), ndM' in 8* , and we need not attach much imjiortance 
to Cornill’s statement (p. 18) that he la always called ‘seer* in 
the earliest source, for he is there also styled ‘man of Ood’ 
( 96-8 10 ) Moreover, Hanani (Asa’s reign, c 900 b 0 ) is still 
called a seer in 2 Ch 16f to, and there, accordingly, it is not 
implied that the two terms belonged to different periods ’n 
point of fact, the man of Qod might bo described either as one 
who percehed, or as one who proclaimed, religious truth, so 
that the ndbV was subsequently also called rd’ek (Is 301®) ^ and 
the prophet’s act of reception or perception is always (from 
Am 71 onwards) denoted by the verb rii'ah, of which the rd’eh 
of 1 S 9®t 18 the active paiticiple Hence Weilhausen’s idea of 
an absolute distinction between ‘prophet* and ‘seer’ is un- 
founded 

(2) We must take into account the purpose of 1 S 99i>, that 

purpose being to explain whj Saul chose the term rd‘eh (v H), 
which is not used of Samuel in the previous part of the chapter 
It seems very probable, therefore, that the LXX has here pre- 
served the true rcswling (on rbv irpoi^ijrijv cKoXn i Kaht cuirpoir- 
6tv, o BA«ir<ov) ; for (a) the Hebrew here presents a difncultv , 
and, even if we read hayydm, this would mean ‘the 

prophet of to-day ’ , (b) the adjunct hapvdm is never found in 
the many other references to changes of designation (cf , e < 7 , 
On 1 •>), hay^tm might easily arise from ha'atn, ‘the people,’ 
which is prec isely the reading of the LXX, and certainly other 
passages (eg IK 82) seem to speak of ‘ the people * in the 
special sense of ‘ the multitude ’ Thus the statement that the 
nehVim appeared in Israel shortly before the Philistine wars 
finds but frail support in 1 8 O®**. 

That statement, moreover, is confronted by the fact that in 
the historical consciousness of Israel there had been n'bVim 
long before the period indicated, as may be inferred fromUn 20^ 
(already noted as belonging to E), from Nu ll*sf '<» (J), from 
reminiscences of the prophetic function of Moses (Dt 18*®, 
Hob 121®), and from Jeremiah’s utterance regarding the un- 
broken prophetic sequence from the Exodus (Jer 7®*) Notwith- 
standing all this, how'over, the statement in question has been 
amplified by the assertion that prophecy in Israel was derived 
from the Canaanite religion It was Kuenen (Z)s Profeten, 11 
227 1 ) who foriiuilated the theory that in the closing period of 
the Judges the Canaanite phenomena of geest verrukkmg 
0 ecstasy ’) passed over to the worshippers of Jahweh, and that 
^muel placed himself at the head of the movement This 
theory won the approval of Wellhausen and others, iiu'Iuding 
W K Harper (JCV, ‘ Amos and Hosea,* Edinburgh, 1906, p Iv) 
(a) It IS to be noted, however, that Harper himself (p liv)doeB not 
deny that prophecy was indigenous to other Semitic religions, 
and it would bo strange that Israel should be an exception. (6) 
It 18 extremely unlikely that the Israelites should borrow an 
institution fiom a religion which they despised and to whose 
gods and orgiastic practices they were bitterly hostile (Ex 
203 2313 84121? ^ Dt 2di8'’ etc ) (c) Had the Israelites, in the 

period of the Judges, not possessed the institution w'hioh con- 
stitutes the deepest source of their religious power, then the 
Canaanites, with their superior external culture and an alluring 
form of religion, would almost certainly have absorberl them 
(d) The statement of Wellhausen and his successors, viz that 
prior to Samuel’s time there was a whole host of nebi’tm in 
Israel, and that Samuel simply put himself at their head, finds 
no support in the sources We read of no religious movement 
before Samuel’s day, for we can hardly think of Samson in this 
connexion, while in Eli’s time the Ark Itself was not guarded 
against capture by the enemy (1 S 4”) Far from there having 
been a muHitude of prophets before Samuel’s day, we read that 
‘ the word of the Lord was rare in those days ; vision was not 
widely spread ’ (3i) 
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The actual situation, as it appeared to the his- 
torical consciousness of Israel, was, in contrast to 
the foregoing views, rather as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as supreme among the god^ 
(Ex 16’* 18”), which had been kindled by the 
deliverance from Egypt, never wholly died out 
(Jos 24®', Jg 2'“) ; on the contrary, clear-sighted 
representatives of the true relimon, such as De wrah 
(Jg4®), and God-fearing men like Gideon (8*®) had 
striven to maintain it Nevertheless, the national 
and religious life sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, the nation seemed about to be over- 
whelmed by the Philistines, who were constantly 
being reinforced from Crete (A. Noordtzij, De 
Filistijnen, Kampen, 1905, pp. 39, 123 f.). Even 
the high-pnestly family fell into a state of complete 
degeneracy in Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
the ancient symbol of the divine covenant was cap- 
tured by the enemy ; and a daughter - in - law of 
Eli, heart-broken at her people’s calamity, gave 
her child the name Ichabod, ‘dishonour,’ ‘ignominy’ 
(1 8 4'®-*®). It was m this extremity that Samuel 
stood forth on belialf of his people ; speaking as a 
messenger of In*} God, he brought them to repent, 
and to turn to Jahweh (7®'*®) It was Samuel who 
once more raised the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this standard was then seized and 
carried far and wide b^ others. It is only aftei 
his great victory, whicli he commemorated by 
setting up the stone called Eben-ezer (‘stone of 
[Jahweh’s] help,’ 7'®), that we find traces of the 
‘ piophetic companies ’ (10®). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy.— (a) 
Companies of the prophets — We woulcl note here, 
to begin with, the operation of the general law 
according to which the great figures in the prophetic 
held draw round them numbers of emulative 
disciples. Thus Moses has satellites in Minani, 
the prophetess, who led the women m their diant 
of victory at the Red Sea (Ex IS**"'), and the eldois 
who received a portion of his spirit (Nu 11®“'* [J]) ' 
In a similar way those who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him as their leader. Such prophetic bands — often, 
though less correctly , called ‘ schools of the prophets ’ 
— come once more into special prominence in the 
stru^le between Baal and Jahweh, when Elijah 
and Elisha stood fortli as champions of the legiti- 
mate religion of their people Even Amos (c. 760 
B.c.) makes reference to ‘sons of the prophets,’ a-s 
such disciples or scliolars could be called in the 
Hebrew idiom (Am 7'*'; cf. 1 K 20®“). The status 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the members of the prophetic com- 
panies, may to some extent be made out from the 
following references: the latter prophesied befoie 
Samuel (I S 19“), or sat before Elisha (2 K 4*®), 
and, as this mode of expression finds a paiallel in 
the well-known affirmation of Elijah, ‘the Loid, 

. . befoie whom I stand’ (1 K 17' etc.), we infer 
that they were the agents or pupils of the greatei 
men ; moroov'er, they addiessed Elislia as ‘ man of 
God’ (2 K 4®“); and Elisha treats one of them as 
hisseivaiit (6'“''’; cf. also 9'). In Samuel’s time, 
again, we see the bands of prophets maiching in 

f irocession to the .sound of harp and timbrid, and 
rom this fact, as from other leferences in the 
sources, we infer that the part which they played 
m the religious development was of a threefold 
kind : (1) they disseminated the ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha among the people (in 
2 K 8“ Gehazi recounts the groat deeds of Elisha) ; 
(2) in chants expressing the gieat historic memories 
of' their people they* sounded forth the praise of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instruments ; 
(3) in all probability they recorded tlie history of 

I 1 t)n the trustworthiness of the earlier strata of the Hebrew 
I historical record cf. E Konig, Gesch des Retches Gottes, p. 12 ff 
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Israel in the spirit of the prophetic religion ; and 
accordingly it would doubtless be in their circle 
that the book of Jashar (Jos 10**, 2 8 1*®), the book 
of the wars of the Lord (Nu 21**), and especially 
the many other prophetic writings mentioned as 
sources (1 Ch 29** etc.) were composed. As regards 
the inner lelationship between men like Samuel 
and these piophetic societies, we may say that, 
while the former weie vehicles of revelation, the 
niemlieis of the latter were derivative or repro- 
ductive prophets. But a moie important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, while these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of the times and 
in their vehement movements would throw them- 
selves half-naked ('drdm, Is 68^ etc.) upon the 
giound (1 8 19**), such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
beliaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence 8tade, in attributing such action to 
the leading piophetic figures as well (B%bl. Theologie 
dea AT, Tuningen, 1905, § 64), is speaking entirely 
without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Hehiew prophecy, we may 
say that the leatling representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative disciples who 
sought— sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable — to spread the true light. This view 
contrasts with the genetic theory advanced, e.g., 
by Wellhausen. This scholar speaks of the 
members of these prophetic unions (1 8 10***), 
somewhat disparagingly, as ‘ swarms of prophets ’ 
{ProphAStenachwanne [p. 20, etc.]), compares them 
to the modern dervishes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having piovided the raw materials ironi which 
the prophetic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of reimement. This 
now widely accepted theory (propounded also by 
K. Maiti, (reach, der xaraelxt. Religion, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 139), however, stands opposed to the state- 
ments of the sources. For (i. ), as w'as shown above, 
Abraham and Moses ivere thought of as having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called a 
ndbt' (1 S 3**). (ii.) None of the later prophets 
who occupied an independent position is ever de- 
scribed as having been previously a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called flora the 
plough (IK 19**), and Amos plainly declares that 
he was not the son (t c. disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees, the 
Lord having called him from following the flock 
(?***• ). (iii.) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national and more material points of view, became 
the popular prophets leferred to in the passage of 
Amos j[u8t cited and in Is 3* etc. Thus the theory 
of Wellhausen conflicts with the actual data, and 
in point of fact it rests upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(6) Falae propheta. — A further distinction among 
those who claimed to speak for Jahweh was that 
between true and false prophets. A concrete illus- 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Ahab and his ally Jehoshaphat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
8ynan8 ( 1 K 22***). Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, but another, Mioaiah the son of 
Imlah, predicted a different issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divined. Here, 
then, we nnd a cleavage which atfected not merely 
the rank but also the spirit of the prophets Other 
representatives of the oletss* to w’hich the fdhr 
hundred belonged are those with whom Amos con- 
trasted himself (Am 7***), those whose removal 
was predicted by Isaiah (Is 3* etc.), and those who 
were denounced by Micah (Mic 3*®*) ; cf. also the 


collision between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jer 
28*®*). 

How are we to explain the rise of this mferior 
type of prophet ? It is not adequately accounted 
for by tne desire of court favoui or of material 
gain (cf. Am 3“®*). The true explanation lies 
lather in the fact that the conception of God set 
forth by Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc., was 
unwelcome to many in Israel. Thus, while these 
greater prophets represent God as the stern patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore as one who must often threaten retribu- 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accordingly, 
fawned upon uie rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice within the State (cf. Is 
28^ ‘ they reel in wine . . . they stumble in judg- 
ment ’). From the period of the Assjnian invasion 
of Palestine (c. 733 B.C.), again, there emerged a 
flesh element of differentiation among the prophets 
of Jahweh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those who had received the true religion to 
emulate worldly states in political undertakings 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, whue 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances w ith Egypt 
and other countries (30*®*) and reprimanded the 
boastful display of military stores (39*®*), there 
were other prophets who sided with king and 
people and whom the people called their ‘w'lse 
ones ’ (29*** “** *®). It was the habit of these coun- 
sellora to paint the horizon of external politics in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6** ‘saying. Peace, 
peace ; when there is no peace ’). 

Now it can scarcely be doubted which of these 
classes represented the true Israel. For, while 
Haiper (p. cx) says that the adversaiies of the 
OT prophets should not be called ‘ false prophets,’ 
this was precisely the designation appliea to them 
by the characteristic representatives of the nation, 
who found the true prophets of Jahweh, e.g., m 
Moses, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahab ; in Isaiah, not in those 
who joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
28*); in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
28*® ). That Moses and his successors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
words w'ere preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in tlie circumstance that in 
the face of tlie people (who were acquainted with 
both classes) Isaiah stigmatized his opponents as 
drunken, and Micah (3*^) his as diviners ‘for 
money’ (of. § 9). Our conclusion, accordmgly, is 
that the prophets whose writings appeal in the OT 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their opponents were a degenerate species. 

(c) laolatroua propheta. — Not a few prophets 
among the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Ba^al and Astarte, personifications respectively 
of the sun and the moon ; such were those who 
enioyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K 18****®, 2 K 
10**, Jer 23**). Other phases of the development 
are of less moment, ana are discussed below. 

5. The aim of the true prophets.— (a) The aim 
of the true prophets was not, os has recently been 
asserted (Wellhausen, p. 16 ; E. Meyer, Die 
laraeUten und thre Nacnbaratamme, Halle, 1906, 
pp. 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
‘Bedawl ideal.’ The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because there was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechabites (y.v.), whose 
great object it was to maintain the Bedawl mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine- 
yards ( J er 36®'* ). But none of the Hebrew prophets 
adopted this principle, and even Elijah did not 
always live in the desert or in caves (1 K 17*®*) ; 
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on the contrary, the genuine prophets appieciated source of help (Ex 17”). Samuel pours oil upon 
the efforts and achievements of human culture, the liead of Saul (1 S 10'), and so indicates the 
and accordingly we read in the OT that man is to lamu of the sanctuary, which was fed with oil and 
subdue the powers of natuie (Gn 1®), and that he ^mixilized the knowl^ge that streams from God 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land The prophet Ahijah, in meeting Jeioboam, rends 
(Ex 3* etc.), as well as the giatilications of adorn- his garment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
ment (Gn etc.) and of the arts (Ex 15*^ God is about to divide the kingdom (1 K 11''®' ). 

etc.). The ‘Bedawi ideal’ is surely something In 1 K 20“*'* we read that one of the sons of the 

very different fioin the prophetic hope that m the prophets asked one of his fellous to strike him, so 
coming age ‘they sliall sit every man under his that by his wounds he might concietely depict the 
vine and under hia fig tree’ (Mic 4^). Nor did the ]mnishment Avhich Ahab had incurred. Another 
prophets stand aloof from the common life of their action of a symbolic character is mentioned in 22”, 
fellows, or from their duties to the nation. As a and still anothei peihaps in Am 9'. 
matter of fact, their patnotism was one of then A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
most characteristic qualities, as is shown by wliat the following passages from the I’rojdiets : Hoa 1. 3, 
we read of Abraham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and Is 20'''‘, Jer 13'-” 18*'® 19. 25’®'®* etc , Ezk d*"- S**'* 
Samuel. Isaiah identified himself so closely with 12*''- 21*- *^- *®'*® 24®“^ 37*®*' , Zee 11*'' . A key to the 
his people that it WTung liis heart to have to solution of the problem presented bj these passages 
prophesy calamity (Is 6”), and how sorely, with may perhaps be found in the nairatne of .Jer 25*®'-. 
other piophets, did he mourn the nolitical dis- Here the prophet is commanded to make a whole 
ruption of the nation (Is 11**, Jer 3*®, Ezk 37*®*'-, grouj> of nations dunk from the cup of God’s fury 
Hos 1“ 3®) ! Jeremiah in particular was second to — a command which could not of course be literally 
none in the intensity of his patriotic feeling (cf. carried out, although the stoiy runs as if it had 
Jer 4*® 9* etc.). been. Jeremiah’s words would tlieieforo simply 

(6) The leal aim of the true Hebrew prophecy imply that he had been prompted by his divine 

was to uphold the religion of Jahweh as the monitor to perform the action indicated, and that 
Eternal God, and to supply spiritual guidance to he performed it in his own ctnisciousness ; and the 
the nation which had been chosen to be the earliest real aim of the nairative is to depict the corre- 
focus of that religion. The function of the spondmg determination of God m the clearest w-ay 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform a task m (full discussion in HDB v. 174-170). 
the highest sense leligious, and to work for the Another type of symbolic action brings us closer 
loftiest ideals of human civilization still to the di^^tinctively prophetic media. This is 

6. The means employed. — {a) Actions . — It was found in the instances in which a symbolic name 
natuial that the Hebrew prophets, e.specially in is given to a person or thing, as, e.ff., w hen Isaiah 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce their calls one of his sons SliC’Ar-jAshfib, ‘ a remnant shall 
words by actions. In jHiint of fact, Abiaham, the return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
herald of what became the recognized leligion of through the streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
Israel, champioued it almost exclusively by his silent yet elo<iuent witness to the hope that at 
conduct, and lus greatest service to it was his least a minority of Isiael would return to their 
oliodience to tlie impulse that led him to abandon God (Is 7*; cf. 8* 7” 8®- *® 30'*, Zee IH). 
his polytheistic neiglibours (Gn 12*, Jos 24*) and to (d) Speech and toriUng — TJie eailier Hebrew 
found a new home for his faith in a strange land, prophets, or ‘ prophets of action ’ ( J. G. Herder, 
Moses himself was a man of deeds lather than a Vom Gexst acr ebraischen Poesie, in Werkct 
‘man of words’ (Ex 4*®), and we note a similar Cailsrulie, 1820-27, li. ii. 135), whose utterances 
energy of action in pixmhetic personalities like consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be cleaily 
Dtuorah (Jg 4**'-) and Samuel. The prophetic distinguished from the ‘liteiary piophets,’ the 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K 13”) like- authors of the distinctively prophetic literature 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, that took its rise (c. 760 B.C.) in the composition of 
while many features in the records of these actions the primitive Obadiali (cf. Konig, EinleUung^ pp. 
may be regarded as later embellishments — for 360-362). The grounds of the literary develop- 
Hebrew history cannot claim to be free from what ment have been found mainly m one or other of 
IS a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. the following factors: (1) the injunction to make 
Kfinig, Gesch des Reiches Gvttes, pp. 7ff., 37 ff.) — a permanent written record of nioplietic utterances 
yet, before rejecting the marvellous deeds ascribed (Is 8* 30®, Hab 2-"-, Jer 30* 36*), as was urged by 
to the propliets, we should bearm mind the follow- Oehler .<4 T, Tubingen, 1873-74, § 180); 

ing; points: (1) the Hebrew historical books con- as a matter of fact, however, more than one book 
tain many remarkable indications of trustworthi- of prophetic discourses was extant prior to Is 8* ; 
ness (tft. p. 16tt ) ; (2) the nanatives legarding the (2) ‘the moiu ethically refoimative etlorts of the 
patriarchs are fiee from the miraculous element , prophets of the 8th century ’ (so Kuenen, Einlci- 
(3) we find Isaiah otfeiing to King Ahaz an eviden- tung in das AT ^ Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1885-94, § 48 1) 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7**) — a'theoiy that seems questionable in view of the 
— here, therefore, a man of most discerning mind pow-erfnl defence of morality made by men like 
(cf. 5*®*'-) thinks it not impossible that the Supreme Nathan and Elyah ; while, again, the connexion 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic powers ; (4) between the reformative efforts of the prophets 
it is easier to accept the theory that the marvellous and the recording of their speeches is lar fioin 
deeds have been embellished than to rej’ect the clear. The present writer’s view' is that the 
substratum of the records i elating to these deeds ; change was due not to a religious development at 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The all, but to the general progress of civilization. As 
kernel in question here, howevei, consists in the noted above, the utteiances of the earlier prophets 
deepest convictions of a whole people — a people, are of the nature of isolated sentences, ana light is 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in thrown upon this by the fact tliat, while the words 
the development of human culture and was com- of Balaam are described as (Nu 23’ etc.), 

polled by a destiny of the sternest character to the word mashiil, in this sense, nevei occurs m the 
test the objective validity of its religious position, prophetic books, prophetic utterance, how-ever, 
A link betw'een deed and speech as media of the W'ould naturally share in the progress w-hich raised 
piophet’s w'ork is found in the syraliolic action. Hebrew literature in general to a higher level. 
Moses, during a battle W’ith Amalek, holds up lus At a time when such methodical and yet plastio 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true historical w-oiks as J were being composed the 
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simple oracle of the prophets gave place to more 
elaborate discourses, and some prophets were now 
indeed writing books of their own. 

7. Period and chronological sequence. — The 
chronological succession of tiie literary prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of CTeat 
importance, since the historical background of the 
discourses furnishes the best commentary upon 
them. The chronological succession may be made 
out from certain indications both in the form and 
in the contents of the books (1) Linguistically, 
we note, e.g.^ that the ratio in which ’dnoMi and 
ftnt, the two Hebrew words for ‘I.’ occur in 
Samuel is 48 60 ; in Kings 9 • 46 ; ana in Chron- 
icles 1 : 30 ; and, again, that in Amos it is 10 : 1, 
in Hosea 11 . 10 (owing perhaps to a mid-Palestinian 
colouring of the woik); in Isaiah (1-39) 5 8; in 
Micah 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 : 53 ; in Ezekiel 1 : 1.38 ; 
in Haggai 0 • 4 ; in Zechariah 1:8; and in Malaohi 
1 : 6. Here we notice that in the prophetic books, 
as thus arranged, the use of the form 'dni con- 
stantly increases. Now, as the three historical 
works named by way of example doubtless came 
into being successively in ditterent centuries, it 
follows that these prophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in their linguistic character, must 
also have arisen in the order given.* (2) Still 
clearer indications of the date of a particular 
prophet are to be found in the political conditions 
to which he refers. Thus the aiscouraes of Amos 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
around Israel — Damascus (1* *), Gaza, t.e. Phihstia 
(*■*)« Tyre (“•) ; while Samaria too is still indepen- 
dent (7“®^') Further, Amos (5*^) and Hosea (9* 10* 
12*) make but cuisory allusion to Assyria as the 
power which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (7^®*^' 10®*^* 
etc ), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
B.c ) and Samaria (722) under foot (10®); in 20* 
mention is made of Sargon, the Assyrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform chronology, 
reigned 722-705 B.C. ; and in the later discourses 
of I^saiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre- 
serves its independence (28®'^ ) In Nahum and 
Jeremiah, again, we see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s advance to the hegemony of W. Asia. 
The Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (26** 
etc ), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (!**• 
etc.); and, fanally, Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Peisian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mai I®) who now ruled in Jerusalem 

The mass of the prophetic literature, accordingly, 
arose in the period 760-460 B.C, ; and, in the 
present writers opinion, a group of five books 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groui)s (Jeremiah, Joel, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk ; Ezekiel, Deutero - Isaiah [4011.], 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariah [1-8], Malachi) may, 
in view of their tendency to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the silver 
age. The concludmg portion of ‘ Isaiah ’ (65-66), 
■vdiile containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in its present form, prob- 
ably be the w ork of a disciple (cf. 8*®) ; and 
‘ Daniel ’ wall be a recast of traditions and expecta- 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
1414. ao 28®), circulated during the Maccabsean wars 
with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn 8****, and Kbnig, Evnltitung, 
§§ 78-82). 

Recently, it is true, the theory has been hazarded that the 
writingrs of all the Hebrew prophets were composed in the 
period 800-200 b.c. (so, notably, M •Vernes, Essaxt bibhqrm, 
Paris, 1891, p. ix, etc >— a theory which demands some examina- 
tion in view of the fact that certain scholars (Duhm, P Haupt, 


> The distinctive linguistic characteristics of the prophets are 
fully discussed in the present writer's EtnMtvng, f 69 


etc ) assign portions of the prophetical literature (Is 24-27, Hab 
to the 2iid cent. B c Now (a) the type of Hebrew written 0 
SOO B 0 is found in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. It is true 
that Vernes (Pr^cta d'htatoire Jwee, Paris, 1889, p 802) believes 
that the editor of these three books lived e. 160 b 0 . ; the latest 
hand in the composition of Nehemiah, however, closes the 
genealogy of the high-priestly family with Jaddua(Neh 12U 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great (Jos Ant, xi. vill. 7), 
so that wo must still assign the books in question to c 880-800 , 
and hence the prophetical writings, reflecting an older stage in 
the development of Hebrew, must be products of an earlier 
period (b)It is easy to see why Hebrew contemporaries of 
Nabu-kudurn ufur (604-662 B.c ), king of Babylon, should 
reproduce his name in the form Nebukhadre^r, which occurs 
27 times in Jer (21® etc.) and is the only form found in Ezk 
(267 29 i 8 f. 8010) i( Jer and Ezk , however, were written in the 
3rd cent. B.o., t.s some 300 years after the time of Nabu- 
kudurri-ufur, the form Nebukhadre^r is bj no means so 
intelligible, quite apart from the fact that In Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Exilic period the form 
Nebukhadneffar IS used, (c) It Is surely mere caprice to say 
that the kin^oms of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh, the 
Babylonian monarchy, and the Persian empire would be mode 
the historical bat kground of books written (according to the 
theory) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer In existence (for a full disoussion of the theory cf. Konig, 
Exnleitung, i 69). 

8. What the true prophets actually accom- 
plished. — (a) They upheld the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Samuel, who by his 
appeal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the people to 
express their penitence by a common symbolical 
action (1 S 7®). We see it m Elijah, who at a 
critical moment stood forth as the champion of the 
ancestral religion (1 K 17*). We likeviise find it 
in Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre- 
sages a divine letrihution upon Damascus for the 
evils which it had wreaked upon Israel (Am 1®). 
Amos here assumes that the Disposer and J udge 
of all will act on Israel’s behalf, and makes it clear, 
as by a lightning flash, that the nation was con- 
nected with the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
which it is the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
was with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Hosea (11* etc.), Isaiah (1“* ), and the other repre- 
sentatives of true prophecy came upon the scene 
Hence the prophets of the 8th cent B.c. were in 
no sense creators of a new ei a in religion, as is so 
widely held to-day — a view that reappears in 
Wellhausen (p. 23), while Marti [Die Religion des 
AT unter den Religionen des vorderen Orients, 
Tubingen, 1906, Eng. tr , London, 1907) finds 
three successive periods m the spiritual history of 
Israel, those namely of the ‘ Beaawi religion,’ the 
‘ peasant religion ’ (beginning with Isiael’s arrival 
in Canaan), and the ‘ prophetic religion ’ (fiom 
Amos onwards). This quite modern hypothesis, 
however, rests upon a misconception of the perma- 
nent and fundamental character of the lawful 
leligion of Israel This, oven on the lowest esti- 
mate, comprises the following elements (1) belief 
m the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a product of the 
cosmic process (Gn 1* 2®*’, Is 31*) ; (2) a thorough- 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scope 
of the religion that began with Abraham (Gn 12®**, 
from an ancient Jahwi.stic source) ; (3) the thought 
of God as purely spiritual— there being at first no 
trace of an idol in the history of the earliest patri- 
archs (Gn 12*-25’®) ; (4) the rejection of magic 
and soothsaying (Ex 22*®, Nu 23®*), etc. The sup- 
porters of the modern hypothesis assert that Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
conception of God. But, besides the fact that 
Amos himself says nothing of any such radical 
change and adopts no new divine name to signalize 
it, it must be romembeied that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
ana law. Was it not in the name of this God 
that the great principles of justice found in the 
Decalogue were promulgated, tnat Moses instituted 
courts of law (Ex 18**'* [E]), and that even royal 
transgressors were arraigned (2 S 12, 1 K 18) ’ 
All tliat can be said of Amos in this regard 
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is that he strongly emphasized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God would not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am What Amos did with reference to the 

justice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
later, Hosea did with reference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos I”"- 11‘), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (0**^ ; asasanction for universal righteous- 
ness, 6**'** etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent., in thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(6) The prophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to be the sole ruler, and could 
be represented only by those Avho were filled 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king- 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con- 
science of the nation. This explains Samuel's con- 
flict with Saul (cf. Konig, Gesch. des Reiches Gottes, 
pp. 133 f., 199f., 202 f.) ; and even to a David pro- 
phecy in the peison of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external politics was to maintain 
the independence of the countiy and to avoid wars 
of offence (2 S 24). Solomon’s political and religi- 
ous obliquities were denounced by Ahijah the 
Shilonite (1 K ll**'^')i and Shemaian and Elisha 
likewise intervened elfectively in national attairs 
(1 K 12”'“*, 2 K 9‘). The most important factor 
liere, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, ‘ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength ’ 
(Is 30^*), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material pieparations for war Jahweh’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(v.^*, and the contemporary passages Zee 9®**, 
Hos 2**). The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 4^ 49®' ) ; 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction, 
It would not only have iireserved its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the woild’s history. 

On similar lines the Hebrew prophets solved the 
1 elated problem of their attitude to foreign nations 
A.** was said above (§ 5 (a)), the true prophets were 
aidcnt patriots. Isaiah identifies himself folly 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. 1* 3^*), and Micah 
can but wail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they were (1®). True patriotism, however, 
does not consist in pandering to the natural 
instincts of the masses —instincts but too easily 
diiected to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine patriot, on the contrary, 
must ever keep in mind the higher ideals of his 
nation. Hence the Hebrew prophets, with their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and religious point of 
view, and it is this too which regulates their atti- 
tude to the great monarchies of their time. The 
prophet might hold over his own people the doom 
of foreign invasion, but the invader himself was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian was the ro<l of God’s 
anger (Is 10®), and the evils which he wreaked 
upon Israel were an element in the retribution to 
wnich the majority of Jahweh’s people were lightly 
liable by reason of their unfaithfulness. Similarly, 
foreign rulers are sometimes even called the 
‘ servants ’ of God ( Jer 25® 27* 43^, Ezk 20^). But. 
when such rulers in mere mthlessness pass beyond 
the limits of their divinely appointed work of 
retribution, the prophet threatens them with 
jud^ents of the sternest kind (Is 10® * Woe to 
Assnur, the rod of mine anger J * [RVm], Jer 60’‘ “• 
», Ezk 38'*-, Enoch, Ixxxix. 09). 

In view of the actual facts, it is strange that the old ohat^gfe of 
unduly favouring the Ohaldnans should recently have been onoe 
more brought against Jeremiah in particular (H. Wlnckler, 


RAT* [1903], p 170 1) We can but repeat, however, that, as 
the sources make absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded the 
eubmieslon of Israel to an alien domination only by reason of 
his divinely inspired coniiction that God had so decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority (so, e p , K. H Oraf, 
Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1862, and others, as cited in 
Kdnig, Geteh. des Reiehet Oottee, p 260 f ). 

(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appears 
in their preserving, expanding, and spiritualizing 
the Law. (1) That tn^ loyally defended the 
legislative basis of the Jahweh religion scarcely 
requires proof. In view of certain modern theories, 
however, it may be well to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2*) ; and Hosea bitterly denounces 
the same evils (4® 8'®) But, vithout adducing 
further testimony, we may affirm that what the 
prophets did with regard to the divine command- 
ments was, in the fiist place, to guard the long- 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com- 
munity. They were primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have appealed 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) That the prophets also expanded the Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is neveitheless dis- 
tinctly shown by the following incidents: at the 
institution of the human kingship Samuel defined 
‘the prerogative of the kingship, some kind of 
constitution, and deposited it ‘ before the Lord,’ 
».e. in the most holy place of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10®®); in Hosea (2'*), again, we 
find the injunction that the designation ‘Ba'al’ 
(lit. ‘owner,’ ‘ husband’) shall no longer be applied 
to Jahweh, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between the Ba'al cult 
and the worship of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid what hau previously ranked as an adia- 
phoron ; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23* [Heb. *]) by which eunuchs were excluded from 
the community of Jahweh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilic) division of Isaiah (56*'®) — the lesult of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universality of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The piophets spiritualized the Law 
by the emphasis winch they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This appears from a long senes of prophetic utter- 
ances Avhich begins with Samuel’s great saying, 
‘To obey is better than sacnfice ’(IS 15“), and is 
continue in the question of Amos (5®®), ‘ Did ye 
brmg unto me saorinces . . . in the wilderness forty 
years?’ Devotion to God can find expression 
without sacnfice — a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 6® 6® 8'* 14®, Is D®29*®, 
Mic Jer7®‘*. Nor does even Ezekiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. He seveicly 
reproaches his people with then unpiety and im- 
morality; he calls Isiael ‘a rebellious house’ (2® 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inwaid 
transformation (11** 36*®’”) ; he is anxious to pre- 
vent disloyalty in every form (37*®** ) ; his zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgressions 
(43*° 4^'- 46*’*®) ; and one of his great aspirations 
was the benevolent treatment of aliens (47*®**). 
If Ezekiel was also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of worship the impious might he 
warned against a repetition of their former dis- 
loyalty. The prophets, moreover, sought to 
spiritualize the Law positively ; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding fasting (Lv 16**** etc.), 
we read in the prophets : ‘Is not tliis the fast that 
I have chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness,’ 
«te. (Is 68***‘ ; cf. 2i0C 7®**°), while, in place of the 
rending of garments as a symM of mourning 
(cf. 2 8 8®*), Joel (2*®) bids the people rend their 
hearts (of. KOnig, Gesch., p. 317 n.). 

{d) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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with regard to the Law are now largely ignored, 
and the main emphasis is usually laid upon m hat 
the prophets say aoout the future. Here, nowever, 
it is to DC noted that they were much less concerned 
with prediction (of concrete occurrences) than with 
true prophecy, ».«. the verbal portrayal of the great 
regulative lines of the future course of things. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they foretold special events, 
such as the fall of Shebna (Is 22*“*)i the withdrawal 
(29*®’) and the destruction (31®) of the Assyrians, 
the death of Hananiah within the year (Jer 28**“’ ; 
cf. also Am 7», Jer 84»’ » [2 K H Zee 7»). In 
the main, however, prophetic utterances regarding 
tlie future were designed to set forth the funda- 
mental lines upon which the divine kingdom would 
evolve. 

The vistas of the future thus opened are mani- 
fold and glorious ; a notable instance is the vision 
of the nations flocking exultantly to the Temple 
of Jahweh (Is 2®‘® || Mic 4*’*). Still, these unveil- 
ings of times to come could not, in view of human 
guilt, but be sometimes full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments that the prophets could 
depict the sjilendours of the final consummation. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the more 
ominous forecasts were given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (18***®) realized in the potter’s house, 
ttiough this conditional character extends no doubt 
to the promises as well. The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost significance, for 
It serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certain 
prophecies which has led some recent scholars to 
disparage OT prophecy in general (cf. e.g. Kuenen, 
De Profeten, i. 114n., with Kfin^, Der Offen- 
barungsbcgriff d€s A T, ii. 374 ff. ). There are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most important of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro- 
phets in the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz. 
the spiritualization of prophecy relatmg to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
following main indications. (1) The relation 
betu cen the divine kingdom and its earthly sphere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir- 
cuni.stance that the patriarchs had no permanent 
possession in the Land of Promise except a burial 
cave (Gn 23®° etc., 47*° 49**) seems to presage the 
later historical development — the restriction of the 
Davidic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its 
immediate neigh bouihood (c. 937 B.C.), and the 
final overthrow of that dynasty (c. 686 B c ) 
Prophecy is often an eloquent commentary on 
these facts. Isuiah (11*) had said that the perfect 
governor of the divine kingdom would spring from 
the root (not the top) of the Davidic tree, and 
Micah (5®) added that he would be born in the 
ancestral village (not the capital) of the dynasty, 
while in the post-Exilic section of Isaiah (esp. 
66**®) the Davidic line recedes into the background, 
and Malachi (3*) makes no reference to the Davidic 
descent of the coming messenger. (2) Other 
indications of the growing spiritualization of pro- 
phecy are found in the increasing clearness with 
which the following truths weie realized : the 
superhuman gifts of the coming leader (Is 9*'* 11*, 
Mai 3’) ; suttenng as an element in his work (Is 
11*, Mic 6», Zee 9* 12*», Is 63), and finally his 
priestly function (Ps 110*, Zee 6**) ; inward change 
as the necessary; condition of salvation (Jer 31**®*, 
Ezk Mai 3***- [4*'’]) ; the universalistic ten- 
dency of the divine kingdom (Zee 8“, Mai 1**). For 
a more detailed account of this process cf. Kdnig, 
Gesch., pp. 267-278. 

Notwithstanding^ these lofty ideals, the Hebrew prophets have 
In reoent times been ohaived with one-sidedness and partlaltty, 
more especially by Kuenen, who (De Godadienst van Israel, 
Haarlem, 1869-70, Ii. 868 f., Eng. tr., Religion of Israel, London, 
1874-76) exclaims • ‘ We will not let ourselves be robbed of the 


oonvictlon that God rules in all history.' (1) This protest, how- 
ever, does not really affect the design by which, according: to 
the prophets, the human race was to be disciplined and re- 
deemed. A father who permits his son for a time to go his own 
way cannot be accused of indifference regarding t^t son's 
welfare So may the providence of the Heavenly Father 
encompass even the peoples whom He suffers 'to walk in 
their own ways' (Ac W«), and He actually does more : He 
Instructs the husbandman (Is 28®°) ; in the heavens He mani- 
fests His glory to all (Ps IQi); He instructs the naUons and 
teaches man (04*°). (2) Nor do the destinies of Israel violate 
the Justice of universal history. In Israel the law of equipoise 
as between rights and duties was maintained with remarkable 
strictness ; here it held good that ‘ mighty men shall be mightily 
tormented ' (Wis 6°), and here were enforced the principles that 
* to wliomsoever much is given, of him shall muofa be required ’ 
(Ijk 124° ; of Ro 213) and ‘ many shall be last that are first' (Mt 
19*°). Exultation in the covenant with God is often stifled by 
sorrow for the frequent violation of that bond and the attendant 
penalties. (8) Friedrich Delitzsch (Babel und Bibel, I^ipcig, 
1603, ii. 88) asserts that in OT prophecy the history of the 
ancient world is looked at from a moat oblique visual angle 
Here, however, Delitzsch not only overlooks the facts just 
adduced, but iwores the universallsm that forms the sublime 
element in the historical design unfolded by the prophets. He 
quotes Gn 12°*, but omits sh (repeated in 18*8 22*° 26* 28*) : ‘in 
thee [or ' in thy seed ’] shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.' He likewise leaves out of account the excellence of 
the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT surpasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to 'barbarians.' 
Nor has Delitzsch any real understanding of that lofty stage of 
culture from which sprang a passage like Is 2®^ | Hie 4* 3 (see 
above). Our rejoinder to his strictures must therefore be that, 
on the universalistic side of OT prophecy, the history of the 
ancient world is surveyed from a pre-eminently ideal point of 
view. 

The consuniinate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in tlie idea of the new covenant — a 
covenant which is to secure the effacement of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging God is alone to prevail, and which 
is to be observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea first emerges in Jer 3I®****, and nothing 
could more clearly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage in the development of the divine 
kingdom. Tlie work of the Hebrew prophets thus 
oulnunates in a prospect which corres^nds at once 
to the highest longing of the human neart and to 
the most perfect conception of God. 

9. The inner sources of prophecy. — In the dis- 
courses of Micah (3°) that prophet says, ‘ I am full 
of power, even the spirit of tne Lord* (RVm), so 
expressing his conviction that Ins prophetic gift 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 
(8**) says, ‘The Lord spake to me with strength of 
hand ’ (RVm), implying that he felt himself pro- 
foundly influencea by something outside the range 
of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
wave-beats of some 'immortal sea,’ was known 
also to Jeremiah (23*®) ; and the Psalmist (Ps 104***’) 
interprets these throbbings as the pulsations of a 
heait at the centre of things, and sees in them the 
source of cosmic movement. Now, reflexion upon 
the origin of this cosmic movement {irpurh Klvqati) 
really brings us, as far as the present writer can 
judge, to tlie conclusion that — m agreement like- 
wise witli Aristotle — the truth that ‘ God is Spirit ’ 
(Is 31*, Jn 4®°) contains the only reasonable solution 
of the primordial riddle of the universe. But, if 
we admit the possibility of an abnormal impulse 
proceeding from this focal energy, may not the 
consciousness of the prophet have Men afiected by 
it in an abnormal way? May not his power of 
spiritual vision have been peculiarly intensified? 
As a matter of fact, if the prophet’s conviction of 
his being influenced by an unwonted spiritual 
impulse nas a basis of reality, this increased 
sensitiveness is psychologically quite intelligible. 
Even in the sphere of ordinary experience, sense 
and memory may be strangely quickened by some 
unusual impression; thus, m moments when a 
man is suddenly brought face to face with the 
peril of death, scenes long forgotten will pass 
before hb mental vbion, and he may make dis- 
coveries that at ordinary times seemed beyond 
him. Hence it b in no sense incredible that a 
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soul, receiving, as it believes, an impression from 
a region otherwise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonteu experience. 

The prophets also afiirm that they are granted 
visions of what lies behind the ordinaiy proces.s of 
events. This is implied m their repeated use of 
the expression ‘ I saw ’ — an assertion all the more 
significant because it is always expressed in a 
Special way (over 30 tunes; Am 7" etc.) Thus 
the true pi ophets, when speaking of tlieir abnormal 
visions, use the verb rd'dh, the Hebrew word for 
simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when refeiring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expre‘<Hly denied that such could ‘ see ^(ra'&k), 
saying of them that they ‘ follow . . . what they 
have not seen’ (Ezk 13®), and ascribing to them at 
most a certain power of ‘beholding,’ ‘looking at’ 
(chdzdh), i.e. a puiely sensuous faculty, and not 
‘seeing’ in the proper sense at all. That the true 
prophets weie anle to speak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degiee of conviction regarding 
their own powers of piophetic vision. 

It may be asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simply men like Swedenborg, who, e.g. 
(os we shall not deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
[Werke, ed G. Hartenstein, I..eipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453 f.]), ‘saw’ a conflagration in distant Stock- 
holm, a letter in a secret drauer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
be found, c.7., in Ezk 8** 11** 24**) falls short of the 
true prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophets 
claimed to foretell new tnings before they spiang 
forth (Is 42*), and they actually did foretell them. 
The prophecy, sometimes associated with the 
characteristics given on p. 390, anticipated the 
course of events, as shown In signal fashion by Is 
66*‘®. Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem would be delivered from 
the Assyrian beleaguerment in 701 u C. (Is 29’'*) ; 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host w ould be 
destroyed by a ‘not-man’ (31“), t.e. asupeihuman 
powoi, as actually took place on the Egyptian 
frontier (.37*®; Herod 11 141) Similarly Ezekiel 
(83”' ) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day befoie 
It took place. 

These examples suffice to furnish us with a 
principle that governs the relations of history and 
prophecy (cf. K6nig, Der Offenharunqsbegriff des 
AT, ii. 278 If.), viz. that, while the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history in form 
and matter (§ 7 above), history is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religious task doubtless came to 
him dunng the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.c. ; Herod, i. 103-106) ; his work as a 
prophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that invasion, but is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer 1**®^'), but count- 
less utterances of the prophet show that his com- 
mission was not derived from the course of events, 
and could not be so derived ; cf. e.g. 20^ (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and 32**- (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressing 
his conviction that the departed Israelites would 
return). 

The knowledge of the future which we find in the words of 
Isaiah and other prophets o&nnot tie explained as resting upon 
‘the interpretation of the historical revelation of God’ (F. 
Wilke, Jnaja und Atsur, Leipzig, 1906, p. 96). Isaiah cerUinly 
reproaches his people with disregarding the work of the Lord 
(8«), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, was of a 
peculiar kind ; cf. 28“ ‘ 1 have heard,’ and the fact that, when 
the king’s counsellors were at their wits’ end (299), he himself 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men’ 
(vv 10 14). The present writer’s belief that the insight of the 
prophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
by such modern scholars as 0. P. A. Dillmann, F Bleek, S R. 


Driver, R Kittel, and C von Orelli , and S Oettli (Di^ 
Propheten alt Organe der goUlichen Offenharung, Berlin, 1904) 
puts the matter admirably when he says that ‘to speak here 
of religious genius is merely to substitute one mystery for 
another.’ 

Here we must once more consider the judmient 
passed by the true prophets upon certain of their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh. 

(1) As renrds the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that ft. was not from Jahweh at all (Jer 141* etc.) The 
motives of these pretenders vere really of a material kind (Mic 
3^ II), and arrogance and presumption lay at the root of all that 
they did (Jer 2JJ9, Zeph 34 etc )— ‘ they follow their own sjiirit ’ 
(Ezk IJJ). (2) As regards the sources from which their utter- 
ances were drawn, these are stigmatized as ‘ lying t isions ’ (Jer 
1414, etc ), ‘what they have not seen’ (Ezk 18» AVmX visions by 
night (Mio 8«), xe mere dreams (Jer 2328 28 ), or ‘their own 
heart’ (14>4 23l6, Ezk 132- 17) As already said, these character- 
izations indicate a remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, all the more so because they were 
uttered in face of a public to which both classes were known. 

The claim of the true prophets, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 

(1) It is said, eg, that Ezekifl suffered from tmiporarj 
dumbness and hemiplegia (A Klosteriiianu, .SA' 1 [1877] 891fl , 
417 f . 422 , A Hertholet, R. Kraetzschmar [Commentaries on 
Ezekiel], A Jercmias, Da$ AT xm LxehU des alien OrxenUfi, 
I^eipzig, 1906) Klostermann finds symptoms of these diseases 
In the prophet’s occasional dumbness ( 32^27 2428-27) and his lying 
alternately on his left and his right side (44<7) But this is 
assuredly mere caprice , for we must not isolate these occur- 
rences from other actions of a kindred character imposed upon 
Ezekiel by God What bodily idtos\ nc rasy would such critics 
associate, « g , with Eaekiel’s sha\ ing his head and beard ( 6 I), 
his baking with excrement for fuel (4i2), or his withholding his 
tear8(24i8)7 (For a full discussion of the points at issue cf HdB 
V I76f ; also Konig, yKZ m [1892] CSOff.and J Hermann. 
BzeehieUtndxmi, Leipzig, 1908, p 72 ) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is in anv case quite inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so charactenstic of the prophets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 
to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, F Oiese- 
brecht(£^ Beruftbepahung der AT PropheUn, Gottingen, 1897, 
p 47X comes to the conclusion that their prophetic consciousness 
was in part due to the ecstatic state The prophets in question, 
however— not to be confounded with the ‘ sons of the prophets ’ 
(5 4 (a))— give no hint of any state of ecstasy, i e unconscious- 
ness or frenzy It is true that Jeremiah was said by one of his 
opponents to be mad (Jer 2926) Hosea, again, referring prob- 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (07), 
quite obviously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities of 
his people (cf. Is 12-4, jer 2io-i8 8i4) were enough to derange the 
mind of a true prophet end patriot It is clear, accordingly, 
that the theory of eortasy finds no support in the passages cited, 
while we have the positive evidence that the prophets lived an 
ordered life in the family and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work of sane and sober 
minds Moreover, even in the hour of their call, t e when most 
deeply moved by abnormal influences, they perfectly retain 
their self-oonsdousness and tbeir memoi^ , ft was pr^sely in 
such experiences that Isaiah reahzed hu own sinfulness (66), 
and Jeremiah felt that he was too young for the task set before 
him (1«). 

(8) The Hebrew prophets have also been charged with ignor- 
ance in matters of psychology In answer to this we may recall 
Isaiah’s severe stnetures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (620) and the remarkable precision of his own 
ideas and Judgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 
people for ‘ the stubbornness of their evil heart’ (3i7 etc ) I It is 
he too who speaks of his God as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (17*°), and it is most unlikely tluit such a mind would 
mistake its own phantasies for divinely-given convictions (cf 
CorniU, Dos BtiehJeremxa erklhrt, Leipzig, 190.5, p 420) This 
may be said also of Ezekiel, who (speaking in God’s name) 
declares, ‘ I know the things that come into your mind ’ (11’) 
Such utterances are not easily reconcilable with ignorance 
regarding the nature of the human spirit. 

In point of fact, taking into account the precise 
intellectoai distinctions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed m the prophetic writings associ- 
ated with the names of the prophets, we And it 
impossible to charge the promieto even with self- 
deception. Self-deception always implies some 
la<)k of disenmination and of religions and moial 
sobriety — the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
tone line of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. * 

Wellhausen (p. 15) has finely said that the in- 
dividual upon whom the grace of God has come 
I remains a mystery. In view of what the prophets 
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said and did, however, we must go beyond this 
and recognize that they were wrought upon by 
some mysterious force lying behind the veil of 
ordinary phenomena. Difficult as it may be for 
the moaem mind to acknowledge this, theie seems 
to be no other way of doing justice to the historical 
facts. After all, as the ^lenumona of life and of 
the human consciousness cannot be explained by 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the true 
prophets in the spiritual history of the Hebrew 
people sliould defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

10 . Non-Israelite analogies.— (a) In Babylonia 
and Assyria divination, which was rejected by the 
prophetic religion of Israel (§ z), was an organized 
function of the State (cf., e.g., C. Bezold, Die 
babylon.-assyr. Lit., Leipzig, 1906, p. 44 f.), the 
Babylonian- Assyrian reli^on being in this lespect 
on a level with the religion of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, but assuredly falling far snort of what we 
find in Israel. In Hebrew literature, moi cover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Enmeduranki, 
to whom BaWlonian literature traces the art of 
divination. But we must still ask whether, out- 
side the recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of prophetic char- 
acter who might be compared to the prophets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this type has been found in 
il^ammurabi (cf. art. Law [Babylonian], vol. vii 
m 817 tf.), who, in a lehef pioceding his well-known 
Code, is depicted as standing before the sun-god 
(Shamash). From this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that (Teity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but rather his 
counterpart; for in the introductory lines of the 
inscription we read : 

* Anu and Bel called me, Qamnmrabl, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the goda to go forth like the Sun ... to en- 
lighten the land,' etc (R. F. llarper. The Code of igammurabi, 
Chicago, 1004, p. 8). 

Further, the particular laws aie as often ascribed 
to ^ammurabi himself as to the sun-god, and 
towards the close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘ My weighty words I have written 
upon my monument ’ {Harper, p. 101), and ‘My 
words are weighty, my wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 
‘deeds’) unrivalled’ — sayings which we cannot 
well imagine coming from Moses (cf. Ex 3^**- [EJ], 
Nu 11*® [EJ] 12* [EF], or from the literary prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 6®*, Jer 23***, Ezk 13*- ” etc.). 

In the cuneiform literature of the 7th cent. b.c. 
another writer speaks of himself as follows : 

‘ I, the servant, the prophet (?), of hla lord the king, utter my 
prophecies for my lord the king May the gods whose names 
I ha\ e enumerated accept and hear these prophecies on hehalf 
of mj lord the king , may they add to him more than his 
portion, and to my lord the king ! But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the king, stand before lord the king, and with 
all my heart worship on my aide (?) When my sides become 
weak, may I exert my power to the utmost by the power of my 
word Who must not love a good lord ? Surely it u said in the 
song of the Babylonians : “Because of thy gracious lips, 
shepherd, all men look to thee (We follow the version of F. E. 
Peiser, \u MVO ill. [1898] 267 f.; but the original term hero 
rendered ‘prophet' simply means ‘ servant,’ • worshipper.’) 

Winckler {KAT*, p. 170 f ) refers to this passage 
as exhibiting a Babylonian -Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, e.g., Jeremiah. In 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘ before the king,’ and is obviously subservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets* 
who, while claiming to speak for Jahweh, were 
but the servile agents of King Ahab (1 K 2^) ; or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were regarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘ their wi^e ones ’ (Is 29*®* *V 
Jer 28*®^* etc.) — men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them- 
selves in the most decided yv&j (1 K 22®®^, Am 7****, 
Is 3* 9*'‘‘28’ 29*«* **, Mic 3» '*, JTer 7* 23* etc.). 


Winckler has also sought to disparage men like Amos and 
Jeremiah by speaking of them as ‘political agents' (Oesch. 
laraeU, Leipzig, 1895-1900, L 96), and as the ‘spies’ or 'pro- 
fessional agitators ’ of the rulers of Nineveh or Bam Ion {KAT*, 
p not y. Thus Amos is said to have laboured on behalf of the 
polioy of King Ahaz (Winckler, Rehyiomgeschxchtl und ge- 
tehtcMl. Orient, p. 88). In answer to this, however, we need 
onlv recall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by Jeroboam 
It to leave Bethel, he assorted that he had been called to his 
religious office by Gorl (Am 7i*), and in all his utterances we 
overhear his conviction that he Is in the serv ice of tlie Eternal 

i I3 87 eto ). As for Jeremiah, again, it is clear that the 
lonarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regarded himself as belong- 
ing to that great succession which had championed the supreme 
interest of Israel throughout the ages (Jer 7®i His patriotism 
and his attitude in political affairs nave already been dealt with 
(t 8 (b)) Jeremias (Dcu AT tm Liehte dee alien Orients^, p. 
35) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vehicles of 
Babylonian culture : ‘ Mercury is the morning-star j his name 
means “ harbinger.’’ Here we come upon the astral interpreta- 
tion of the word ndM’, “ prophet " ; he Is the harbinger or 
vehicle of a new age ’ The Babylonian- Assyrian diviners, how- 
ever, found their patron, not m Mercury, but In the sun-god 
(KAT^, p. 8C8), while the genuine Helirew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their prophetism and Mercury, 
and in fact actually protest against divination in every form 

(5 8) 

If, therefore, we find m Babylonia and Assyria 
no direct evidence of the existence of piophetic 
personalities comparable to the Hebrew prophets, 
It remains to ask whether we have any indirect 
tinces — such as might be afforded, e.g., by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assiu banipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than senes of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, e.g., we road : 

‘If m the month of Sivan (June) an eolipse occurs between 
the first and thirtieth day, vegetation throughout the land will 
lag behind.’ 

But where m the Babylonian -Assyrian literature 
do we find anything to compare with the profound 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
characteristic of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets ? 

Attention has been directed to the following 
passage as indicating Babylonian visions of the 
future (F. Hommel, in Glauben xind Wissen, i 
[1903] 9 f.): 

The godMarduVe, seeing a sick person, says to iiis father Ea 
‘ My father, disease has come upon man , I know not by what 
means ho may be healed ’ Tlien Ea answered his son thus 
‘My son, what may there be that thou knowest not? What 
new thing might I still teacli thee? What 1 know, thou 
know'est, and what thou knowest, 1 know : go, ni) son, and 
break the spell upon the sick one ’ Then come the directions 
for exorcizing the disease. 

Now, while thi.'s may show tliat the Babylonian- 
Assyrian deities weie regarded as leady to heal 
man, it is to be noted tliat the healing implied was 
only of a physical kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not lealJy predictive at all. T. K. Cheyne (BBi 
ni. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

‘ fSea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kutlioaan against Kuihiean, country against 
country, house against house, man against man Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother , they shall kill one another.’ 
But this prediction, refeinng probably to Hammu- 
rabi’s triumph over the neighbouiing kings, is a 
purely political one. It is hardly necessary to 
point to the contrast with Hebrew prophecy, which 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
for which the founding of a divine kingdom lias as 
its supreme practical end the culture of the ethico- 
religious interest — assuredly the highest element 
in the life of a nation. 

(6) E. Meyer [Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbat - 
stamme, Hmle, 1906, pp. 451-463) asserts that 
Hebrew prophecy was (feiived fiom Egypt, and 
cites a propliocy (partly from the earlier, paitly 
from the middle, period of Egyptian liteiatuie, 
and recen^ more accuiately deciphered) to the 
following efimet : 

' A wise man (or the inspired lamb) reveals to the king the 
future of Egypt, and then with his last word falls down dead, 
and is ceremoniously interred by the king His prophecies, 
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however, are put on record and handed down to future agea. 
Thetr tenor is that there ia coming, to begin with, a perloa of 
awful diatreaa, in which everything in Egypt turna topay-turvy 
—foreign peoplea make inroada, aervanta become maatera, 
people of position are slain, women enslaved, the entire aoclal 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries laid bare, while the king himself is carried away 
captive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a just king, beloved of the gods and 
aprung from the sun-god Re‘, expels its enemies, restores its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
lands, and enjoys a long and happy reign.' 

Meyer maintains that this * fixed traditional 
schema ’ was known to the Hebrew prophets, who. 
in fact, meiely elaborated it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But there is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebrew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. This 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
prophets, whose great watchword for the future 
was ‘peace’ (Jer 6** etc.). The important point, 
however, is this ; the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of good or evil 
were conditional upon the moral and religious 
beaiing of men, and that it was concerned througli- 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
(Gn 121"®) in older to establish in Isiael a nursery 
of true religion and morality {Is 6*'’), and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42* 
etc.), Egypt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with this. 

(c) Finally, as to a possible comparison of the 
Hebrew piophets with Muhammad, we find an OT 
Bcholai (J. Koberle, NKZ xvii. [1906] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness or 
thcii vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re- 
gaided himself as a divine messenger. In answer 
to this we must carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them- 
selves give legarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may be measured with a 
fail degiee of objectivity by certain of its charac- 
teristics, we shall compaie the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to the following 
points. 

(i.) Clearness and definiteness. — The clear con- 
viction which undeihes the utterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc., meets us everywhere in their 
works ; they had distinct recollections of their 
call (cf , e.g., Is 6**^-), as also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to it {e.g., Jer 1* 20^). Such definiteness 
is ceitainly not exceeded by the utterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like A. 
Muller [ThLZ xii. [1887] 278 ff.), are anxious to do 
all justice to the latter speak of his ‘ indetermin- 
ate thinking,’ his ‘self-deception,’ in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘.loseph’ siirah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(ii. ) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi- 
mony was given. — ^The genuine prophets had to 
affirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (cf. § 9), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what | 


he said about himself — a contiast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(iii.) Disinterestedness. — The Hebrew prophets 
never strove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind , on the contrary, indeed, 
neither popular misunderstanding nor persecution 
on the pait of the ruling classes turned them from 
their task (cf. 1 K 22«»', Jer 38*«-, 2 K 21i*'^ ). We 
should also remember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against the perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all immoiality. In 
Muhammad, on the other hand, wo find no such 
renunciation of woildly honours and enjoyments, 
or of material expedients foi the furtherance of 
his plans. Surah xxxiii., relating the vanous ex- 
ceptional privileges alleg^ to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of marriage, cannot but 
excite repugnance in any unpiejudiced mind, and, 
as A. Tholuck ( Vermischte S( hr f ten apologetischen 
Inhalts^, Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, speaks less 
of a devout enthusiast than of a godless deceiver. 

Even apart from the moral aspect, howevei, and 
regarded simply as an enthusiast, Muhammad 
stfll falls far below the true Hebrew projdiets, in 
whom, as was shown aliove (§ 9 (2)), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy, iso fear- 
less a critic as Cheyne {EBi 111 3854) was com- 
pelled to write : 

‘ A succession of men so absorbed m “ the livingr Ood," and at 
the same time so intensely practical In their aims — i e., so 
earnestly bent on promoting the hiRhest national Interests— 
cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel ’ 

It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that in 
all that long succession no single piojihet ever 
appealed to tlie woids of another, while the fact 
that the succession came to an end all at once in 
the person of Malachi is another point that has not 
yet been sufficiently pondered 

Thus, when compared with Muhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain theii distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we would 
summarize, in closing, the factors by which tins 
historical position may be appraised. TJiese are 
(1) the prophets’ clear and definite consciousness of 
their vocation , (2) their unquestionable di.sinter- 
estedness ; (3) tboir achievement in the develoji- 
ment of culture, i.e. their mediation of moral and 
religious pnnciples which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholais ; 
and, finally— connected with the foregoing— (4) the 
relationship between their place in history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to nieir prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, but with fresh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Kbnig, Oesch., pp. 317-328). 

LiTKRXTURa. — A Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetxe onder 
Israel, 2 vols , Leyden, 1876, Enif tr , I.ondon, 1877 , E Kbnig:, 
Der OffetibarungAegriff des Alien Testaments, 2 vols , Leip7iif, 
1882 , S R Driver, Sermons on Subjects connected with the 
Old Testament, London, 1802, p 60ff ; C H Cornlll, Let 
israelitische Prophetismus, Strassbursr, 1894, 81808, Kng tr , 
Ohiooffo, 1898, 81906 , Borcbert, ‘ Die Visionen der Propneten,’ 
in A'? Ixvill [1896] 217 ff, esn p 241, A B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Projjhecy, Edinburgh, 1903 , E Konig, Gesch. 
des liewhes Gottes Ins auj Jesus Chnstus, Brunswick, 1908. 
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PROPITIATION. 

Introductoiy and Biblical (C. M. Kerr), p. I Greek (A. Fairbanks), p. 307. 

393. I Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 398. 

PROPITIATION (Introductory and Biblical), wrath of one by another in order to win his favour ; 
— Propitiation (Lat. ^opUiatio, propitius, ‘perhaps pr the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
originally a term of augnry meaning flying for- of the term imply* that he who nropitiates feels 
ward [pro] or well ; cf. Slcr. pat, to ny, Eng. himself in some manner to be lacking or at fault, 
feather' [Webster, s.v, ‘Propitious’]; cf. Eng. and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
* petition ’) may be defined as the appeasing of the worth the gaining. It further implies that he who 
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is {propitiated is more powerful than he who pro- 
pitiates ; else the latter would not require to 
implore, either by entreaty or by oflenng, those 
things which he considers necessary to his welfare 
It is with propitiation in its more definitely theo- 
logical sense, i e. as affecting the relations between 
God and man, that we have nere to deal. 

I The idea in primitive religion.— Religion finds 
its origin in tlie conviction of man that his life is 
overruled by forces other and greater than those 
which he finds in himself. This {xiwer man has 
construed, from the eailiest times, and according 
to his light, m the terms which he applies to his 
own life and i)er8onaJ[ity. The only difierence is 
that those characteristics which he recognizes to 
be rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
conceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
in the natuie of the divine. In this sense all 
religions, whether their development be high or 
low', are anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of nis evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, and IS in all things closely dependent 
upon Nature and her foices, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power in every external object or circum- 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worship is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, cloud, or 
sky. 

Yet the mere .belief in the existence of those 
supenoi powers would not be sufficient m itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also that tiiese 
powers are interested in the welfare of man ; and, 
further, that their interest can bo quickened, or 
lestored wlien lost, provided that pioper means be 
adopted to acliieve this result. Piimitive man 
attributes to liis god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist ^tween hinismf and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
present in religion the elements not merely of 
tliought, but also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god ; since, through nature, that god mani- 
fests hxs power often in terrible form, he conceives 
of luin, now with feelings of utter dejiendence, 
now with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits him with wrath and destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in itself 
has the effect of sundering and driving farther 
apart. But, m point of fact, religion is the expres- 
sion of an exactly contrary effect upon the will. 
Viewed in its jiractical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to flee from, but to draw near 
to his god. 

While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed entirmy to fear, it is unquestionable 
that tliat emotion played a great, and even a pre- 
dominating, part in the awakening of the religious 
consciousness The tilings by Avhich primitive 
man is first prompted to think of the divine are 
genemlly those dlsastroos to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
cannot trace to known human or natural sources 
he attributes to the direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive tunes the realm of the 
unknown was much widei than it is now, and 
smee also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort was then more open 
to attack, there was all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god which is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

But, if fear thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knowledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, but to 


secure the worshipper’s well-being and happiness. 
It is just because man recognizes his present 
happiness to be imperfect, because he feels that 
only through his god can that deficiency be 

H lied, that he ever seeks to win his favour. 

the means which primitive man adopted 
towards this end were those which he employed in 
his dealings with his fellows — conciliation and 
petition. From this arose the ancient religious 
system of propitiator sacrifice. 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to please 
the gods, the meaning and content attachea to it 
are more clearly dehned by reference to (a) the 
nature of the god who is to be propitiated and (d) 
the evil which rendeis propitiation necessary. It 
may happen that man identifies this evil not with 
himself, but with the essential being of his god. 
This god is conceived of as one who delights in 
violence and bloodshed, and who sends plagues, 
storms, and floods in order to satiate hunself with 
the suffering of man. Man therefore oilers such 
sacrifice as he imagines will appease this passion 
for blood on the pait of his god, that tlie impend- 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is with 
this notion that some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded form of worslup. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the cause 
of his suflenng lies not so much in the nature of 
his god as in liis own misdoings or shortcomings. 
This was the idea that ultimately i)revailed 
Experience accumulated thioughoiit tlie ages 
taught him that much of his misfoitune was simply 
his own fault, and that by methods of forethougiit, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of those evils which formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence ; and that which experience 
taught him to be true of part of liis existence he 
came more and more to infer as true of the whole. 
Thus he reached tlie conception that, wherever his 
present happiness was marred, it was due not to 
the arbitrariness of Ins gods, but to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey their commands. 
Once this truth emeiged, the idea underlying pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice assumed a neu and inoic hopeful 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing tlie 
onginal nature of his gods and bringing them into 
a temporary state of favour to himself ; he sought 
rather to restore them to that normal condition of 
benevolence uhich, by his oilenoe, iiad for the 
time being been disturbed. How, then, could lie 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a pait of 
his goods and possessions, in ordei to show the 
gods that he valued then favour more than any- 
thing else ? It is not, of course, contended that 
primitive man regarded his own confession as part 
of the propitiatory sacrifice. That idea lay as yet 
in the bacKground. He still retaineil a mechanical 
conception of the relations between sm and punish- 
ment, between sacrifice and benefit. In ms eyes 
not his repentance, but the material offering tnat 
he made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting his g^. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forms of primitive religion, in 
which man dimly confessed nimself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
love, were embodied the rudiments of those truths 
ooncerning propitiation which were to receive a 
fuller ana more spiritual meaning in ethical 
religions, and which at last attained to their per- 
fection in Christianity. 

a. In the OT.— In the religion of the Hebrews 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is now not merely conscious of 
the fact that he offends against God ; that fact has 
taken on for him a moral significance — he is con- 
scious of it as sin. Davidson (Tlie Theology of the 
OT, p. 315 ff.) points out how in the OT a distinc- 
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tion comes to be drawn between (a) sins of ignor- 
ance or inadvertence and (b) sins done with a high 
hand or of puipose. 

(а) Sins of ignorance or %nadverience.—To these 
alone do the Levitical sacnbces apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general arose at that stage m man’s 
development wJien he conceived of his relations to 
God as being semi mechanically rather than morally 
conditioned ; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondingly 
mechanical fashion, by material offerings. The 
Hebrew piiests nieiely cariied forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, the moral sense being as yet im- 
perfectly developed, there was in their conception 
of sin no element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
lierpetrators weie conscious at the time that they 
were wrong ; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted and impure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral ; i.e., it belonged to the region of the sesthetic, 
and partook of the nature of nncleanness. Again, 
coi responding to this view of sin as uncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definitely of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law. 
It did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It was rather an offence 
against God’s holiness. These are the considera- 
tions which he at the root of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain how the priestly 
offenngs were legarded as atoning not for definite 
misdoings, but for the whole life as being imperfect 
or impme. They explain, too, how the symbolical 
* coveting, ’ 01 ‘wiping out’ — the root ideas of the 
Hebrew word ip?, which stands at the centre of 
Levitical thought on sacrifice (cf. HDB, s.v. ‘Pro- 
pitiation,’ vol. IV. p. 131)— had in itself a propitia- 
tory value as aflocting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been offended, and His actual wrath had 
not been provoked, there was no need that any 
positive recompense should be made. There was 
r.eed only that the cause of offence to His uisthetic 
nature, t.c. to His purity and holiness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished by the priestly 
sacrifices, complete harmony was establishea. 
And, lastly, though no definite explanation is 
nven in the OT itself, these considerations may 
help to make clear why special emphasis was laid 
on the efficacy of the blo<m -sacrifice as a means of 
propitiation Since ' the life of the flesh is in the 
blood ’ (Lv 17'^), so the offering to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, but for the whole soul or person. Again, the 
blo<^, as it is sprinkled on the altar, symoohcally 
wipes out, or cleanses away, impurity and unclean- 
ness. God IS thus enabled to look on the inadveit- 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent ; 
He is piopitiated in this negative sense, in that 
the stain oflensive to His holiness is washed away, 
and His favour is restored. 

(б) Sina done with a high hand or of purpose , — 
Just as the sense of personal guilt implies a new 
stage in the growth of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception of the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The relationship between man’s offence and the 
wrath of God is uplifted from the physical and the 
aesthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro- 
pitiate God. But the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. This was the class of sins 
with which the prophets especially dealt ; and for 
them the only remedy was for sinners to cast 
themselves upon God’s mercy, when He Himself 


vvould covei their sms (P.s 65**). Here the propit la 
tion IS eftected not by any oHcring on man’s part, 
but by some transaction within the being ot the 
Divine. God’s mercy prevails ovei His ju--tne, so 
that His wrath is done away. But no hint is given 
that this victory of God’s love or mercy is von at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is <liuil\ 
suggested that the self-surrender of the -soul m 
repentance and prayer to God possesses an element 
of propitiation — *A broken and a contrite heart, U 
God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 61”). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
when the intimate connexion between suffering 
and sin is lecognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suflering, the thought inevitably arises that sufler- 
ing may in turn have some jiropitiatoi'y value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Tims it 
18 essentially the sutlermgs of the righteous that 
are regarded as having expiatory value. This 
coupling of suffeiing with merit as having power, 
by vicarious means, or in a substitutionary sense, 
to propitiate God is witnessed to in the frequent 
OT references to the trials of Abraham and othei 
patriarchs und prophets, and leaches its culmina- 
tion in the passage uescribing the Suft'eiing Servant 
of Is 53. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
wrought out It is simply stated that ‘ it plea.scd 
the Lord to bruise hinr (v.'®), and that ‘with Ins 
stripes we are healed ’ (v.^). Thus the relationship 
between the piopitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial ellect (the healing) is still rcgaided as 
in great part mechanical ; and to mankind, apart 
from the Servant, is relegated simply the part of 
the passive onlooker, who reaps tne results, but 
who himself has no vital or active pait in the 
transaction. 

3 . In the NT. — It has been indicated how in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along two different lines of thouglit • on 
the one ban a, the consciousness of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material sacrifice and 
to the surrendering by tlie sinner of his soul to 
the mercy of Gwl ; on the other, the connexion 
between sm and suffering gave use to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both these conclusions were uelicient. The foimer 
certainly recognized the need for a change in the 
attitude of the soul ; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s Justice or to the 
demand.s of His wrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitical sacrifice, in 
that the mere exercise of that mercy was sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even those 
done with a high hand. No account is taken of 
the fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 
His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteousness demands a certain satisfac- 
tion before His mercy can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em- 
phasis is now laid i^on God’s just indignation, 
and how it is by suffering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is viewed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is traced between 
the propitiation rendered to God and the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus be seen that 
the two trends of thought are in a sense com- 
plementary. The connecting link between them 
consists in this, that both lead up to the idea that 
propitiation is in itself a divine act, and consists 
in tne interaction of certain aspects of, or certain 
personalities in, the godhead. Such was the trutli 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con- 
fideration of the passages where He is referred 
to under the heading of ‘ propitiation ’ will render 
this clear. 

( 1 ) In 1 Ju 2®, iXaaMt «<rrn> irepl ruv iitapriSiv Ohrist U 
timply stat«d to be ‘ the propiti»tlon for oiir sine ’ 
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(2) In 1 Jn 4^0 this idea is elaborated. The main thought of 
the passage (rv.8-M) Is that God is love, and that Ood is fully 
Himself only when that love is oompletely exerted But the 
realization of the divine love is checked by the presence of sin 
in man, which produoes in him fear (v.**) and want of love 
towards God (v.Bi Thus, though the situation or the occasion 
for propitiation u created by man, it is in Ood that the active 
stimulus and the felt need for reconciliation initially arise 
' Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us ' ; 
i.e , it is not so much that man feels himself alienated from 
God as that God feels Himself alienated from man. In the 
same way, it is not man, but God, who not only feels the need 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly Idea of God’s mercy or 
love ‘atoning' or ‘covering’ the sins of His people. But it is 
no longer stated in bald terms that God’s mercy or love simply 
prevails over His righteousness. That victory is effected at the 
cost to His love of sending His own Son. There is further this 
new idea, prominent in the teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the dominant note of the NT, that the sending of Christ 
is not merely in satisfaction to God’s Justice, but also — and this 
thought received from St John far neater emphasis — exerts a 
ropitiatory effect upon man, in that it shows forth, or ex- 
ibits. God's love to hilm, and so wins him to draw near to God 

S y this indication of the vital, dynamic connexion between the 
vine propitiatory act and its spiritual effect on man does St. 
John supply the other defloiency in the OT theory of atonement 
(cf. above on Is 68) It is God's love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
man to love God. Hence, for St. John the immediate pro- 
pitiatory effect of the gift of Ofariet is not upon God, but upon 
man But this is not the ultimate end of propitiation Once 
this immediate effect is aooompUshed in the awakening of man’s 
love through faith in Christ, then God’s love assumes its proper 
function of bestowing upon man eternal life (Jn S'*). Thus 
God’s love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activity, in which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and in which alone 
it realires ite complete self-satisfaction. 

(3) He 217, trioTbt apxi*p*>>t ra »pi)« rov 6t6v «tf rb ikMKta- 
0at r<It aptaprlof rou Aoov If jn the second reference prominence 
18 given to the ‘covering,’ or 'annulling,* of sin by God through 
Christ, emphasis is here laid upon the element of suffering in 
propitiation. According to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the qualifloauons of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his office (6]J and ‘at oneness' with his people 
(21'). To this higb-pnest Christ Is now compared (2i7). But 
Christ’s appointment is ratified, and His identification with i 
Hie people is sealed, by the fact that lie Is ‘ made like unto 
them ’ in undergoing the experience of suffering (2io 17). Thus 
it ie in virtue of His sufferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiation for the sins of Ills people In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 63 But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ’s sufferings produce this effect. The underlying 
idea Is not that suffering in itself gnes satisfaction to God. 
For what God supremely and ultimately desires is to ‘ bring 
many eons unto glory ' (2i0) But sin is the barrier which 
stands in the way of this perfection, and suffering ie the only 
means by which it can be removed (cf 2i<) ; hence, in this 
derivatli e sense, suffering does possess a pleasing aspect in the 
eyes of God. Again, einoe Christ’s sufferings bring Him into 
greater sympathy with His brethren, and so enable Him to 
render them neater help ( 21 ^), suffering has ths additional 
propitiatory effect upon Ood in that it furthers the attainment 
of tnat by which Goa is oompletely satisfied. 

It has been suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ’s sacrifice may be that its propitiatory 
value lies not in Its suffering but In its obedience (of W P 
Paterson, UDB, iv ‘ Sacrifice,* vol. iv. p 846). Yet it is not 
necessary to place these two views in so sharp a contrast In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, suffering and 
obedience both possess a propitiatory value, but in a different 
sense. The immediate purpose of suffering is not to please 
Ood. Its direct effect Is (a) upon Christ, to teach Him obedi- 
ence (cf. 210 50) and to create in Him sympathy towards man, 
(b) upon man, awakening his trust and confidence in Christ 
(4i«) This confidence then passes into obedience , and in this 
way doee Christ become the author of man’s eternal salvation 
(60). Thus suffering is propitiatory only as a means, but 
obraienoe— the end towards which Buffering Is directed— is 
propltiatorj in iteelf, as being that by which Ood is imme- 
oiacely satisfied 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding i 
suffering is corroborated by the manner in which he relates 
Christ’s sacrifice to sin The class of sin for which Christ is the 
propitiation is not so much a wilful transgression of God’s law 
as a state of moral or spiritual uncleanness (cf. IQOO) Because 
sin, then, while it offends God’s holiness^ does not offend His 
Josace, there is attaclied to suffering no idea of expiation, t.e 
as satisfying the divine wrath The death, or the blood, of 
Christ is interpreted rather along the line of the OT Levltical 
saorifloes (of. He 9). His perfect and spotless offering sufflcee 
to nirinkle men’s hearts from an evil oonscienoe and to wash 
their bodies with purs water (914 loas) q^^t being aooora- 
pllshed, ' their sins and Iniquities will Qod remember no more^ 
(1017). But Just as, aooording to the Hosaio law, there were 
oertidn sins to which the priestly sacrifices could not apply, so 
also, aooording to the writer to Hebrews, there is one especial 
sin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is wilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (cf. Dt 17i 7 with 


He 10’'*<0 It ie only when the unpardonable eln of rejecting 
Christ’s sacrifice has been committ^ that God punishes man in 
wrath But the suffering which this punishment involves, 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no way leads to any recon- 
ciliation between man and Ood The sending of it is indeed m 
satisfaction of God’s wrath ; but the enduring of it by man 
does not tend towards the appeasing of that wrath or to the 
restoration of God’s favour. It comes upon man only in utter 
condemnation — ‘ It ie a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God ’ (lOSlX Thus again it Is seen that for the 
writer to Hebrews there it no propitiatory value in suffering 
' except as it is borne in the spirit of obedience and leads to a 
further development of that virtue 

(4) Ro 878, Sr trpoiStTO 6 flebs iAcurrrjptor Sia irurrews T«f 
avToC at/tart. In the passage Bo 8^1* 76 st. Paul also takes his 
starting point from the OT But Christ is now regarded not 
as a high-priest, the active agent who through His suffering 
unto ol^dience propitiates, but as the passive means or place 
through which that propitiation is wrought, and in which God’s 
righteousness is declared This may be the reason why St Paul 
uses tho Greek word Ueumjaior instead of Ucurpot In further 
contrast to the writer to Heorews, his aim is not so much to win 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the necessity 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godhead 

While the teaching of the writer to Hebrews concerning 
suffering is a great advance upon that of Isaiah in that ft 
explains its educative value, It does not sufflciently make clear 
the divine asiieot of suffering, as being a law immanent in the 
very being of God It treats it rather as something extraneous 
to the divine nature, and merely imposed upon man to bring 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above, is a con- 
sequence of the view which the writer to the Hebrews takes of 
sin as uncleanness and of God as essentially holy Thus for 
him God is still In great part the Ood of the < )T, who accepts 
the offering mode by Christ, and who, at no cost to His own 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sms of His people These 
defects, then, 8t. Paul sets himself to correct In the first 
place, he takes a more serious view of the nature of am. It is 
not simply uncleanness, but a definitely moral disorder, and is 
connected with the will In the second place, he makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in righteousness With 
these two principles alone no atonement would, according to 
OT theory, be possible. But 8t. Paul finds a way out of the 
dilemma by putting a new construction upon suffering. He 
treats it no longer as external to the godhead and operative 
merely upon man, but as a vital principle of the divine nature 
itself Suffering, in so far as it falls upon man in consequence 
of his sin, is simply the working out of his condemnation But, 
if that suffering be assumed and vicariously endured by one 
who is himself sinless, the demands of God’s wrath will be 
appeased, and that reconciliation with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own suffering cannot 
achieve This Is the view which St. Paul expounds It is 
because Jesus Christ is the setting forth or the declaration of 
this truth that He is the propitiation for our sms (Ro 8i7 361 
Further, since Ood is the one who requires to he propitiated, 
and is both the provider and the offerer of the sacrifice, He h 
at once Just to Illmself, or true to His own righteousness, and 
the Justifler of the man who believes in, who accepts, or who 
appropriates that saonfice as made on his own behalf 

4. Summary and conclusion.— The form of the 
idea of piopitiation, from its appearance in early 
leligion to its piesentation in tne theolo^ of the 
NT, is constant : God has been offended, and 
means must be found wliereby His wrath may be 
appeased and Uis favour restored. It is in the 
content given to tliat form that the devel^nient 
takes place. Man seeks hrst to propitiate (xod by 
material offerings. To these, ana especially to the 
blood -sacrifice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the oft’eimg by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then loads to the casting aside of 
material sacrifices and to the idea that God is 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi- 
ence (cf. Is Side by side with this, the 

connexion between sin and suffering suggests the 
thought that suffering may possess in itself a pro- 
pitiatory value. A further stage is reached wnen 
man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to recover 
God’s favour. Hence the idea emerges that God 
Himself must provide the sacrifice. But, if (^od is 
the provider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature which is the obiect of propitiation. 
He is no longer simply the God of holiness, or the 
God of righteousness; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is only 
one aspect or attribute of that personality which 
is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself would 
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load to nothing further than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteousness; and therefore man must also be 
involved in the transaction. Two difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must be given for his past sins ; 
and the second is that, since man’s natural state 
is sinf^, therefore there must be infused into him 
that divine life which alone can make him accept- 
able to God. The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. Paul are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difficulties are met and overcome. St Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principally 
with the second. According to St. John, God’s 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love, and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. According to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the 
spiiit of and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man perfect. It is to be lemeinbered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pio- 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus be 
concluded that the propitiation made by .Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and humility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His offended 
justice, and enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share in the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the ‘ appeasing of wrath ’ is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘ favour may be 
restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
ohildren, ‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

Litkraturk— F B Jevons, The Idea of God tn Karly 
Religions, Cambridge, 1910, J A. MacCoUoch, Religion, its 
Origin and Forms, London, 1904 , A. B. Davidson, The 
Theolony of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 30C-8&0 , A. Ritschl, 
The Cnnstian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
Eng tr., do 1900 , G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
SoftaUon, do 190B, pp. 61-03, 76-77, 108-110, 425-432, The 
Theology of the NT, do 1899, pp 412-414, 689-690 , R C 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, London, 1901; B. F 
Westcott, The Epistles of St John, do 1883, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, do 1889 : Davidson, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Edinburgh, 1882 , Vv Sanday and A. C Headlam, The 
Epistle to the Romansf^ (ICC), do 1902 ; HDB, a vv ' Propitia- 
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PROPITIATION (Greek) — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
considered in the art. Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek) ; the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the gods remain to be treated under the present 
heading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
— failure of the crops, plagues and dnseases, child- 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle — and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to propitiate the gods, as in the 
first book of the Iliad Chryseis must be returned 
to her father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who had sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was doubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angry god were totally diffeient 
from the normal worship to the Olympian deities. 
The normal form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to the 
god, certain portions were burned on tlie altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
worshippers. This form of sacrifice (Ovala) was 
frequently described in the Homeric poems (e q , 
II. li. 421 f.), and with slight variations it was the 
^pical form of worship to the greater gods of 
Greece. In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a different name (aipdyia ; cf. 
ivaylleaOcu., heripyeiy, etc.) and decidedly different 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at night 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black ; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the ground ; the altar 
was a low mound (^ffxdpa), not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice (pwpAs) ; and the body of the 
animal was never eaten, but was usually entirely 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used lor these sacrifices at 
times ; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no place in them. These sacrifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
but retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were oflered and the occasion of the 
offering. Similarly, the libations to angry gods or 
gotls prone to anger dilleiud from the usual libation 
to Olympian gods, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter out nevei for the fonner ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry deities 
(peiXlypara). 

According to tradition in Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of the 
gods. Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred precincts, was pre- 
vented from sailing for Troy till he had sacnliced 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death of Polyxena alone made it possible for the 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
saoiilice of Egyptian youths was attnoutod to 
Menelans as a means of stilling winds that pre- 
vented his voyage (Herod, ii. 119 ; cf. .^cb. Agar/i 
146 f ) ; and it seems possible that aipiyia offered in 
later times to secure favourable winds (cf. Plut. 
Ages. 6; Herod, vii, 191) were substitutes for 
human sacnlice. According to Plutarch (ArisHd, 
9, Them 13), thiee captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistocles befoie the battle of SaJamis. In 
myth similar sacrifices to seciiie success in battle 
M'ere demanded by the oracle of Creon (Eur. Phaen 
890 ff), of Erechtheus (Apollod. Bxbl. iii. xv. 4; 
Lycurg. Leurr. § 99), of Anstodemus (Pans. iv. i\. 
2, 5), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacn- 
hce on the occasion of pestilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also reported as pait of 
the regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katliarsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian 'rhargeha The explanation given (Eus 
Preep. Evang iv. 16, p. 156'^ ; cf. Eur El. 1028 ; 
Virg. yEn. V, 816) is that the anger of a god which 
threatens to destroy a whole people may peiha]i.s 
he satisfied by the voliintaiy sacrifice of one of 
their number. The Greek piactice, however, was 
to .substitute un animal fur the man, as a deer is 
said t<i have been substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potniaj [Pans. ix. viii 1]) 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Olympian deities, but 
spirits who hail shown their anger or who were 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Eumenides 
at Athens, whose very name of ‘ kindly ones ’ was 
a euphemism to denote the blessings which the 
Fuiies might sexd when propitiated (cf. /Esch 
Enmen., passim)', the Oeol peiKLxioi of Myoma 
(Paus. X. xxxviii. 4) , Hecate, goddess of spirits of 
the night ; the wind.s and in pai ticular Boreas, the 
north w'lnd (Paus. ll. xii. 1 ; Aen. Anab iv. v. 4) ; 
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j'ous of the sea (Ait. Anab. vi. xix. 5) and of ixveis 
(1. dc Prott, Lcgts Grcecotnim sacrce, i., Fasti sacn, 
lieinzig, 1896, p. 14, no. 5, line 36 f.). The spirits 
of tlie dead rereived sacrifices similar in character, 
doubtless to prevent evil results that might be 
caused by their anger (Herod, v. 47), and it was 
the regular nietliod of worshipping local heioes 
who might send special blessings, but whose anger 
was terrible if they neie neglected. When atpiyia 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre- 
quently occuried, it was because of some special 
reason for feaiing their anger. Zeus Meilichios, 
feared like the ffeol fjitiXlxioi, leceived holocausts of 
nigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
blessing (Xen. Anab. vii. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Hiasia at Athens), and Zeus Chthonioa, a god 
of agricultuie, received propitiatory offerings at 
Myconos. In Ionian regions these sacrifices weie 
offered to Apollo to avert danger fiom the ciops, 
as in general they were offered to him to get rid of 
pestilence (G. Kaibel, Epiqr. grate., Berlin, 1878, 
no. 1034 ; Pans. IT. xxiv. 1, and passim). Before 
the battle they might be offered to Artemis (Xen. 
Hell IV. 11 20). Some of the peculiar sacrifices to 
Dionysus (Pans. ix. viii. 1) and Dometer (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxiii.) as well as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Anab. VI. xix. 6) should also be classified as pro- 
pitiatoiy in nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
round no larger place in the worship of the Olym- 
pian gods is clue to the intimate and normal i ela- 
tion which existed between these gods and their 
worsfiippers, a relation that found fit expression in 
the communion meal saciifice 

The occasion for propitiatory saciifice was the 
presence of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
{lestilenoe that attacked men, herds, or crops, oi 
the fear of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
such nn occasion These sacrifices were offered in 
Athens before marriage and childbirth (i£sch 
Enmen. 835). In agriculture specific dangers 
thieatened the crops at ceitain seasons, and at 
these times ntes to avert them were performed. 
Finally, ew dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected from such spirits as the Eumenides 
and heroes and souls of the dead, propitiatory 
sacrifices to them occurred both at steted intervaJs 
and on special occasions. 

The meaning of this type of sacnfice, in so far as 
one type is found, is clear from its form. While 
in tlie communion meal the victim was shared 
by god and worshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual Ixinds that united them, 
the propitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bond, 
but rather the opposite The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a substitute for 
a man ; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to disjjose of the body by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When I’oly- 
krates followed the advice of Aniasis (Herod, iii. 
41) and threw into the sea the ring that was his 
most valued possession, he acted on the naive 
principle that too much prosperity was likely to 
bnng calamity from the gods, and sought to pro- 
pitiate them. In the Greek divine world were 
many powerful spirits who were easily offended, 
be It by too muen prosperity, by neglect, or for 
some reason not clear to men. If their angei 
could be anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be escaped ; accordingly, propitiatory sacrifices 
were offered before important undertakings and 
even at regular intervals. It was the same 
principle that led men to bringwotive offerings to*^ 
the gMS that the gods might not look with dis- 
favour on the undertakings which they had in 
view. When the calamity was piesent, the need 
of propitiatory sacrifice was so much the greater. 


The life of the animal was given to the god, some- 
times clearly as a substitute for the life of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger might be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek rdigion 
that ordinarily men feared the angei of othei tlian 
the Olympian gods, and that therefore propitiatory 
sacrifice to the gieat gods of Greece \Nas unusual. 

Litbraturb.— E. von Lasaulx, ‘ Die Suhnopfer der Griechen 
und Romer,’ Akad Abhandl., Wiirzburg, lo4^ p 286t ; R. 
Suchier, Df metxmis humanis, Hanau, 1848 , P. Stengel, in 
Jahrh fur Phtlolome, 1888, p. 861 f , and D%« gruehisehe Kullus- 
(Utrrtumrr'i, Munich, 1898, p 110 f , A. Fairbanks, ‘The 
Chthornc Gwis of Greek Religion,’ Amer Joum of Philology, 
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PROPITIATION (Roman).— If we accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ effective desire to be in 
light relation to the Power manifesting itself m 
the universe’ (W^. Warde Fowler, lieligiotts Ex- 
perience of the Roman People, j> 8), piopitiation 
in its widest sense is co-extensive with religion. 
Every utterance of prayer and every act of sacri- 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily pro])itia- 
tory. But it is unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of the Roman attitude 
towards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of propitiation is usually confined to the placation 
of an offended deity, as distinguished from the 
effort to secure a continuance of divine good will. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a religious act 
which as-sumes the personal intervention of a deity, 
and ha.s nothing to do with the objects and 
methods of tabu or magic. Thus, certain cere- 
monial practices of which we have a record fioni 
historical times may be survivals from an eia ante* 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triste hidental {Ara Poet. 471), the walled 
enclosure preventing ingress to the spot where a 
thunderbolt had fallen, is an example of a per- 
manent tabu not associated with any partiemar 
cult. But a definite act of propitiation is involved 
in the sacrifice of two black lambs to Summanus 
by the Arval Brethren, which took place when- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia was struck by 
lightning at night (W. Henzen, A(tn Fratrum 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 146). Foi fSiimiiianus, 
though an obscure personality (Ov. Fn,<it. vi. 731), 
ivas associated with Jupitei as loidof the tliundei 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
^ithet of that god (G. Wissowa, Religion und 
KuUtta der Romer, p. 124, n. 4) Anothei example 
may be quoted to show the difficulty of tiacmg the 
history of the most primitive Roman cults. The 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on which day 
27 stiaw puppets known as avgei were thrown into 
the Tiber from the pons subltcina, is sometimes 
interpreted as a magical cerenionv whose chief 
intention was to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, p, 119). In that case it 
would be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
was specially concerned with it. Much the same 
may be said of the rite of the lapis mnnalis, which 
IS nowhere definitely associated with Jupiter 
Elicius (»6. p. 233). But tiie above-mentioned 
explanation of the argei is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative view treats the punpets as sub- 
stitutes for human victims, holding tiiat on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent. B.C. a 
piacular sacnfice of foreigners (’Apyeioi) was intro- 
duced on the advice of a Sibylline oracle (Wissowa. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 228). We should 
then be in possession of a parallel to the otherwise 
isolated sacrifice of two Gauls and two Greeks, 
who were buned alive in the forum boarium in the 
year 216 (Livy, XXII. Ivii. 6). 

A few examples of propitiatory rites which go 
back to the oldest stage or the native religion may 
now be mentioned. 
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On the 2Bth of April, in order to remove from the crops the 
dsn^er of mildew or red rust, a procession marched to the grove 
of Robigus near the fifth mile stone on the Via Claudia, and a 
dog was sacrifloed by the Jlamen Quirinalxs (Ov Fatt. iv 
905 If , Pliny, UN xvlii. 285) On the 16th of April at the 
Fordicidia pregnant cows (fordee boxun) were saonfleed to Tellus 
as well in the several curies as hy the ponUfleta on the Capitol 
(Ov FoalAv C29IT.) The unborn calves were torn from their 
mother and burnt, with the obfett of securing the fertility of 
the corn then lying in the womb of the earth (Wardo Fowler, 
Roman FeultvaU, p 71) Volcanus, the god of lire, bad his 
special festival on the 23rd of August at a time of the year when 
thedan^rof fire was particularlv to he dreaded for the new 
grain. The antiquity of his cult is shown hy the existence of 
the Jlamen Volcanalxa, but, beyond the appearance of the 
Volcanolia in the calendar, very little is known about it 
Domitiaii probably followed ancient precedent when, in erecting 
an altar to Volcanus in commemoration of the Are in Nero’s 
time, he ordered the sacrifice of a red calf and a lioar on the 
day of the Volcanalia (CIL vi 820). We also have the curious 
informatiou (hat on this day It was the custom to throw living 
fish into the fire as a piacular offering (Varro, da Ling. Lai. vi 
20 : Fest. p 238). 

Although tlie institution of flarnines marks the 
ehtahlibliment of a State religion, the earliest cults 
indicate its development fiom a worship by the 
family intended to secure the prosperity of each of 
its members. The poweis to be propitiated were 
Saints originally iianielesH, which were severely 
limited in the extent of their opeiations, and only 
by degrees acquired a distinct identity (Wardo 
bowler, Rehgtous Experience^ p. 117). It i.s 
noticeable, however, that there had arisen a 
tendency to group the divinities in pair^ a male 
and a female, Faumi.s and Fauna, Liber and 
Libera, Quirinus and Hora, and that there were 
glades of dignity among them, as is shown not 
only hy the distinction hotwe&n Jlamines matotes 
ami minores, hut also by the fact that piacular 
otlerings were made to the famuli dtui as well as 
to the diui thenmelves ( Wissowa, Religion und 
Knltas, p. 19). Even the great gods of the city, 
Mais, Jupiter, and (Quirinus, being disconnects 
fioni any traditional mythology, were, as oi iginally 
woi shipped, devoid of any peisonal chaiactenstics 
(E. Aust, Religion der itomcr, Munster, 1899, p. 
19). Thus propitiation was only in a limited sense 
possible for the Romans, who, apai t from Etruscan 
and Greek intluences, had no conception of 
.nthropomorphic deities Vano (a/i. Augustine, 
de Ciu. Dei, iv. 23) made a veiy mstnictive com- 
ment on the.spiiit of the old Homan religion when 
he stated the icmarkablo fact that for a period of 
170 yeais, that is to say, up to tlie time of the 
building of the temple of Jupitei on the Capitol in 
the leign of Tarquinius Pnscus, the old Komans 
worshipped the gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who lirst made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, hut introduced a source of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
the recurring festivals of the old agiicultural com- 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-State and the 
increasing inlluonce of the priestly colleges The 

g eneral tendency of Roman leligion to place every 
epartment of human life under the piotection of 
a separate numen, which is displayed m its most 
conspicuous foim in the pontifical classifications of 
the indigitamenta, and the practical and utilitarian 
outlook of the avciage Roman, who desired to 
settle his relations to the gods upon fixed and 
definite terms, combined to pioduce that rigid 
system of formalism which maae the ius diutnum 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the poa; deorum upon every possible contingency 
It has been succinctly stated that the general 
object of the Roman festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods as to forestall any hostile intention by 
putting them under an obligation (C. Bailey, in 
AZfr” xxiii. 578). It was the interest of the State 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


hy the periodical observance of lustrations, which 
served both to puiify their object fiom all con- 
tiacted stains and to ensure a renewal of divine 
protection against the danger of furtlici contamina- 
tion. The lustration was accomplished by byiuhohc 
acts of cleansing with water or lire, or by a 
procession conducting the sacrificial victim round 
the area which lequiied purification. The former 
method was obseived at the Paiilia (Flop. iv. 4. 
75 ff), the latter at the Ambarvaha (Cato, de Re 
Rust. 141 ; Verg Georg i 343 ff ), and both 
together at the Lupeicalia (Pint. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual celebrations, lustiation was 
requiied on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s teriitory oi the departure of a fleet. 
Above all, it lietame necessary when .special notice 
had been received by means of extraordinary 
portents that the pax deoi urn had been bioken 
and the anger of the gods incut led Among these 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showeis of stones and of blood, and monstious 
births, all of which aie frequently recorded in the 
pages of Livy (e.g., XXII. i.). On the announce- 
ment of such an occuirence the first duty of the 
senate was to deteimine whether the report was 
trustwoitliy, and, if so, whether the event had 
happened within thehimtsof thepublic jurisdiction 
(cf. Livy, XLiii, xih.). H these questions were 
answered in the affirmative, the ihity ot procuratio 
fell to the consuls, who would take the advice of 
the sacerdotal authorities so fai as might be 
necessary. Before the innovatious consequent 
upon the introduction of the ntus Grcecus, the 
usual means adopted was the lustratio uibis 
(Lucan, i. 592 ffi), i.e. an additional celebration of 
the amburhium annually held on the 2nd of 
February (Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tiadition required that the portent 
of a shower of stones should be purged by a 
nouemdiale sacrum (Livy, i. xxxi 4). The intio- 
duction of the ritus Gicecus at the suggestion of 
the bibylhne oracles prepared the way for the 
employment of new methods m the placation of 
divine disfavour. The most lemarkahle of these 
was the lectistemium, or the symbolical entertain- 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Mercurms and Neptunus, in 
some public place (Livy, XL hx 7) by serving a 
banqnet before their images, each of which reclined 
on a sacied couch {piduinar). It is expressly 
recoided by Livy that the first institution was 
due to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (V. xiii. 
6). Aftei the disaster at Trasimene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a ucr 
sacrum was vowed, a lectistcrnium of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in honour of six pairs 
of deities wlio were identical u iLli the twelve gieat 
Olympian gods of Gieece (Livy, xxii x.). An- 
other method adopted for restozing the pax dcoru?)} 
in times of national crisis w as the suppiicatio. On 
such occasions the senate had alwaj'-. been accus- 
tomed to decree extraordinary /erirt', during whicli 
the people, clad in suitable gavb, passed fiom 
temple to temple imploring the assistance of 
heaven (Livy, III v. 14, vii 7). But the systemat- 
ization of the practice wa.s a development of the 
ritus Griectis, as is shown by the regular mention 
of puluinarm, by the fact that it was usually the 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by the responsibility for its administration 'being 
given to the decentuiri sarrts faciundis (Wissowa, 
Reliaion und KuUns, p, 368) Among the details 
of the celebration maybe mentioned the a\ earing 
'of wreaths and tht carrying of laurel branches by 
the participants (Livy, XL .\x\vii 3) and the 
public oblation of wunc and incense (x. xxiii. 1). 
The solemn invocation of help (ohsecratw), a chant 
led by the magistrates and lepeated by the people. 
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was the climax of the whole proceedings (iv. 
xxi. 6). 

The portent of a monitrons birth at Frueino In the year 207 
waa made the oooaslon for a procession of maidens, 27 in number, 
who marched from the Oarmental gate to the temple of Juno 
Regina, preceded by two white cows, and followed by the 
deMfnuin crowned with laurel and wearing the prteUxla 
Behind the maidens were carried two images of Juno Regina 
made of cypress wood A halt was made in the Porum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from hand to 
hand, sang a hymn composed for the oooasion by Livius 
Andronious and accompanied their singing with appropriate 
dances (Livy, xxvn xxxvii. 7-16). The Greek origin of this 
rite, which in certain of its deUila is identical with the cere- 
monies described in Horace’s) Carmen Soentlare, is manifest 
(H Diels, Si^yltmieehe BldUer, Berlin, 1890, p. 89ff ). 

The various modes of restoring the former good- 
will of the gods which have been enumerated are 
often described as piacular — a nomenclature which 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin authori- 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest acceptation of the term, a,ptaculum is not 
a prayer for divine protection or renewed favour, 
but a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
itis sacrum, arising out of a fault either of com- 
mission or of omission (Wissowa, Rdiqion und 
KuUus, p. 329). Every sacred ordinance had to be 
carried out with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, however little deliberate, constituted 
an offence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid such dangers precautions were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
a porca proscuiariea was offered to Ceres before the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the effects of any 
offence which might have been previously com- 
mitted by him in the jperforraance of the funeral 
rites of any member of his household (Aul. Gell. 
IV. VI. 7f.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
(posftho [Cic. de Har. Resp. 20]) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of a 
portent' was a notification to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it was essential that the whole 
of It should be repeated. Hence Cicero remarks 
in reference to the Megalesian games . 

* If a dancer halts, or a flute-player suddenly stops, or if the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from hie 
seat or drops the reins, or if an aedilo misses a word or uses the 
wrong vessel for libation, the whole celebration becomes 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
necessary to appease the wrath of heaven ’ (d« Har Resp 2S) 
The same circumstances caused Plutarch to marvel 
at the scrupulousness of Roman piety 

‘ If one of the horses that draw the chariots in which are 
placed the Images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole proceeeion 
was to be repeated And in later ages they have set about one 
eaoriflee thirty several times, on account of some defect or 
inauspiciouB appearance in It’ (Flut Corxul 26) 

But the public renewal did not exoneiate the 
individual whose fault had made it necessary. If 
his sin was wilful, be became impius, and the 
favour which he had foifeited could not be restored 
to him (Vano, de Luiq Lat. vi, 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, oi peifoiiued at the bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be expiated by an 
appropriate ofieiing, as when the .sacrifice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for the perform- 
ance of pressing agricultural duties during ferue 
(Colum. II. xxii 4) The particular sacrifice neces- 
sary was generally fixed by precedent ; but all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontiffs for decision 
(Livy, XXIX. xix. 8). In this cpimexion it may 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices lequired 
for expiatory purposes. Thus the complete offer- 
ing of siiouetauruia w’as reserved for lustrations 


(Tac. Ann. vi. 37, Hist. iv. 63), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hostice maiores were the rule, 
and often in considerable numbers (Livy, XLIII. 
xiii. 7, xxri. x. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifice, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required as a ptocufum [hostxa 
succidanea [Aul. Gell. iv. vi. 6]). 

Litskaturi. — J. Marquardt, StaaUvervoaltung, 

Hi *, Leipzig, 1886 ; W Warde Powler, The Roman Festtvals 
of the Period of the Republic, London, 1899; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultue der Romer, Munich, 1902, Oeeammelte 
Abhandlungen zur rbmisehen Religions- und StadtgeeeAichte, 
do 1904 , W Warde Powler, The Religious Sxpenenoe of the 
Roman People, London, 1911 ; C. Bailey, art. ‘Roman Religion,’ 
in £JJril xxiii. 677-680. A. C. PSARSON. 

PROSELYTE, PROSELYTISM.-i. Mean- 
ing of term. — The term ‘proselyte’ is usually 
employed in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor- 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the ouasi-proselyte, 
who accepts a part but not the whole, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the full and strict proselyte, who 
becomes even as one horn in the faith. An ex- 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog- 
nized by A. (J. Lyall : * 

* ... it the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has been readily admitted, not neces- 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come.’ 

This permits consideration of specific forms of 
religion whose growth is by ag^omeration over 
and above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclusion of religions non-proselytizing in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2. Scope of article. — The scope of this article is 
restricted by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary— e Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which have been already treated 
(see artt. Missions). The proselytism of sects 
may also be omitted as falling to be dealt with in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
Sects). Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missionary propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or rmigions forsaken, the converse of 
proselytism is to be found in apostasy (see ait. 
Apostasy).* 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con- 
sideration of the subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘Proselyte’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely as a feature of the Jewish faitn. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
has not stood alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missiouai-y 
activity, duiing which proselytes were sought and 
found, is comparatively short. It is generally 
recognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
2nd cent, after Christ, when the Jews were for- 
bidden by tlie laws 6T Rome to make nioselytes, 
and when they also ceased to desire auditions to 
their number and retreated more and more upon 
themselves. The use of proselytism is found in 
post-Exilic influences, paiticularly the Dispersion, 
and the period of its bloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism 

A gieat deal of our information regarding prose- 
lytes 18 subsequent to this period of activity, being 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the views of 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori- 
cal basis. The distinction between ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness’ and ‘ pioselytes of the gato,^fuIl as 
opposed to quasi-pioselytes, was evolved by the 
later Rabbis, but is to be regarded as without 

I Astaetc Studies, i *, London, 1907, p 13(i 

2Cf Philo, de Pixnit. 2, where proselytes are contrasted 
witli apostates. 
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meaning for the life of the paet.^ The distinction 
may be still binding upon the orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. 692 *' ; 
cf. vol. iv. p. 246*)— although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to be recog- 
nized in Judaism* — and until recently it won 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E. 
Schiirer belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
right historictd perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. ‘Proselytes of the 
gate,’ once emplojred as a ‘ convenient anachron- 
ism,* • is now dismissed as a ‘ misnomer.’ * 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without (chiefly on account of persecution) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir- 
cumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Chiistian era from the 2nd cent, onwards. A 
modern Jewish writer has collected the evidence 
for the survival of proselytism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of proselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwithstanding the 
lawez-faire attitude of modem Judaism towards 
the proselyte question.® The strict adherence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decaae of 
the 19th cent, no official sanction was given to re- 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated to the Jewish (Reformed) faith (see art. 
Circumcision, vol lu. p, 664*). It is only in a 
wider sense, therefore, that proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,® yet has given occasion for some losses.* 

3. Materials essential for the study. — Although 
the term ‘ proselyte ’ is now universally employed, 
we must still seek the materials essential for the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
discussion of the position of the air, the * stranger,’ 
or rather the ‘client* (ERE vi. 77*’) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 76 times by 
: poffiJXvrot, and in a few oeises by other Greek 
substantives, but a detailed examination of all 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific dis- 
crimmation on the part of the translators which 
might in any way be compared with the results 
yielded by the modem documentary theory. The 
term irpoai^Xvros seems to have been already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occasions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past historical circumstances (e.g., the Israelites 
are called irpo<r^\vToi in Egypt).* Commenting on 
the difference between D and P regarding the gSr, 
S. R. Driver states : 

‘ In P the term is already on the way to asautne the later 
techmtal sense of wpoo-ijAvTos, the forelmer who, being circum- 
cised and observing the law generally, is in full religious com- 
munion with Israel ’ * 

W. C. Allen concludes that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mishna was read into the 
word. But no strict law can be laid down when it 
is so evident that the word irpoin)XuTos was made to 
do duty for most cases, and it seems better to 

1 E Schurer, GJV« m. 127 ff 

8 P. Goodman, The Synagogue and the Chuich, London, 
1908, p 90 

8 J B Llghtfoot, Qcdattan^, Ixmdon, 1876, p 290 n 

< A O McQiffert, A Hist, of Chnatianity in the ApottoUc 
Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p 101, n 2. 

° Goodman, p 104 f 

8 ® Bril, art ‘ Proselyte,’ and M Fiahherg, The Jews . a Study 
of Raoe and Environment, Loudon, 1911, p. 179 fl 

7 Goodman, p 880 

8 A. Bertholet, 2>i« Stellung der laraehten und der Juden zu 
den Fretnden, FVeiburg ana Leipzig, 1896, p 200 , Soburer, 
p 126 n 

» Deuteronomyi (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p 165. 

10 Exp X [1804] 264-276 
VOL. \. — 26 


regard the LXX usage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic peiiod, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrower sense. The usage of Pliilo, Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) will be found to accord with tins. 

Those who were in reality but half- or quasi- 
proselytes are considered by Schurer * to be 
denominated by the phrase <popovfi€voi or ae^dfuvoi 
rbr de6p (Ac 10®* 13'*- *«•«•»« 16*® 11*' ** 18*), in 

which opinion lie stands opposed to Bertholet, who 
endeavours to prove at length that they are equal 
to xpoafihxjToi in the narrower souse.® Ajiart from 
the question of a specific term for each, we may 
admit the existence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial difference to be that the one 
class adhered to the Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in particular having submitted themselves to 
circumcision.* It is conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord- 
ing to the degree of affiliation ana the amount con- 
ceded by the one party or required by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured undei slight disability, but 
in Jerusalem within the Temple precincts they 
would have been barred, lacking circumcision. 
The Greeks of Jn 12®“, c.g , seem to have been 
proselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand without the chel, or terrace, like other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac 21®*“**).® It is not to be supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped short at any intermediate 
stage in their efforts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations w’as 
such that they had to content themselves with 
what they were able to secure.® That there were 
Judaizers before the time of St. Paul is nut to be 
denied ; even Hellenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.® Yet m the main 
there was a cleavage between Palestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particulansts v. universalists, legalists w. 
apocalyptists, literalists v. spintuahste.* The 
atmosphere of Mt 23*® is suggestive of the one, and 
of Acts (see retf. above) 01 the other. A way of 
reconciling such difference has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23‘® is a prose- 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to J udaism in 
general ; * but this is against the meaning of the 
word Trpoff’fjKvros,* or at least is pressing it to an 
ex ti erne. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to be reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist Pharisees must be credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adopted children to 
ensuie additions to their number (see art. 
Essenes, vol. V. p. 397 f.). Foi tlie methods em- 
ployed by the sects in order to gam adherents there 
is out slight evidence, but it is otherwise with 
regaid to tlie propaganda of Judaism as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

IP 128ff aPp 828-334 

*A. Uarnaok, The Expansion of Chi letianity'^, i., London, 
1908, p 10 f , cf. DA C, art ‘ Hellemsm,’ sect 8 (c) 

* PRE*, art ‘ I’roselyten ' (von Dobschutz), sect. 3 

® Schurer, p 122 ' Der judische Bekehrungfseifer hat sich 

ebon nut dem Erreichbaren Mgnugt ’ 

« W M, Kanisay, The Letters to the Seven Churches, London, 
1004, p 161 

*7 w O E Oesterley, !ti The Parting of the Roads, ed F J 
Foakes Jackson, Ixindon, 1912, p SltT 

8 A Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary <»i the (luspel 
according to S London, 1909, p .317 f , A Edcrsheiin, 

The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah-^, London, 1887, U. 
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such effortfi is clear,' while beneath the oontempt 
in the allasions of classical writers® to the Jews we 
can detect the measure of their success in making 
converts. This, it must be remembered, was ac- 
complished in spite of the obloquy to which the con- 
vert exposed himself — a point elaborated by Philo * 
With the exception of one short perioa during 
the Maccabtean triumph, when force was employed 
to bring over the Idumieans and Ituraians to 
Judaism,** the ]>ropaganda made headway through 
tlie inherent merits of the Jewish system of relij^ion 
and morality As to the ritual, Josephus specifies 
that both Greeks and heathen learned to copy the 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindling of 
lights, and many restrictions in the matter of 
food.® These last invite comparison with certain 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (Ac 15®®) and with the ‘ Seven Noachian 
Laws’ (see art. Noachian Precepts, vol. ix. 

f >. STO®), but in neither case can identity be estab 
ished. None of the items specified by Josephus 
touches the vital point, which is circumcision, and 
the conclusion to be drawn is that relatively few of 
the adherents pioceeded to the utmost The pre- 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicate 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that the 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things were 
required of the full proselyte: (1) circumcision 
(mlldh), (2) baptism (tSblldh), and (3) sacrificial 
offering {har^d'ath, ddmim, korbdn), all of which 
may be taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse with the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitutes 
for it were found (1) has already been referred 
to as essential at all times for full proselytes. 
(2) would have passed unquestioned as a require- 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent, regarding the 
priority of Christian v. Jewish baptism (see art. 
BAPTISM, vol. 11 . pp. 378®, 408 f.). It may be 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary preliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. CATECHUMEN, vol. iii. p 256'*, n. 3; 
Initiation [Jewish], vol. vii. p. 324®; Hillel, 
vol. VI p, 683'’). 

4. Historical sketch.— The limits of the period 
of missionary activi^ in Judaism have already 
been assigned. The !^bbis afterwai ds maintained 
that the Dispersion was with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of the Dispersion the Jews 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 
proselytes among the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
in Egypt (5th cent. B C.) is doubtful® The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions among the Jews in Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra.® During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue w 01 ship in every place being 
simplemented by literary aids of many Kinds : the 
LXX translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, philosophical and historical books, apologies 
and even forgeries after the manner of the Sibylline 
Books ® The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and towns in which proselytes 
1 BJ vn. ill. 8, 0 . Ap. li 89 

• ^tcitut, U\tt. V. 6 , Juvonol, Sat. xiv 96-106 , Horace, Sat 
1 . Iv. 142 f. 

S Beff. in Bertholet, p 286 ff. ; cf F. C. Conybeare, Mpth, 
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*Joa Ant xm ix. 1, xiii. xi 8. «. »c. II. 3Sl 

9 A. van Hoonackor, Une CommunauU judSo-aramAenne d 
SUphantins (Schv/eich Lectures), London, 1916, p 24 f 
7 S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra, 
London, 1910, p. 30 f 

9 O J. Thatcher, A Sketch qf the Hist, of the Apostolic Church, 
Boston, 1893, p 26 ff. : Schflrer, $ 33 


are expressly mentioned as being found (see reff. 
to Acts already given). At the time of Chiist a 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the Jews, 
Iheir trading proclivities going hand in hand with 
religious propaganda. Until the destruction of the 
Temple (A.D. 70) they pei severed in their efforts 
to secure converts. * With the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engomiered by the subsequent 
revolt against Rome, Die Rabbis wore prompted to 
change their attitude towards the outside world, 
and hciueforth the terms of conveision w’ere made 
as difficult as rossible.® The missionary epoch 
may l>e said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Judaistic Christianity, or, from another point 
of view, when Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.® 

A remarkable parallel to the general course of 
the history of Jewish proselytism will be found in 
the account given of Zoroastnan missions (see art. 
Missions [Zoroostrian], vol. viii. pp. 749®, 761®). 

5. Numbers and outstanding instances. The 
number of proselytes made during the centuries of 
missionary zeal was doubtless very large— amount- 
ing to millions, although there is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the proper sense.® Syria appears to have been 
the most fiuitful field,® but it was in Jerusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi- 
mony to the power and results of Jewish propa- 
ganda could be obtained (Ac 2®"^*). 

Outstanding pioselytes in the wider sense are 
to be recognizcHi in the centurions of Lk 7'*^- and 
Ac 10®*^ and the eunuch of Ac 8*’'’^ The most 
complete triumph of Judaism is to be seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,® the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor- 
izing spirit among the leading Jews of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts Flavius Clemens, cousin of 
Domitian, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
Judaism, vol. vii. p. 692®), although most authori- 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi- 
anity 7 A histoiical instance, which might be 
bi ought within the Rabbinical category of ‘ Esther ’• 
prosmytes (whose motive in conversion was fear), 
IS forthcoming in the Roman gencial Metilius * 
Instances within the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onkelos), 2nd cent. A.D., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Thcodo- 
tion ® Within the realm of Rabbinism are R. 
Akiba, R. Men (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic sages.'® 

6. The ethics of proselytisra.— In judging of the 
motives which led tlie Jews to seek for proselytes 
during the pei lod of their missionary zeal we must 
believe that they were actuated chiefly by a desire 
to impart to others that best form of religion 
which they felt they had received of God. This 
serves to explain their keenness as missionaries. 
The agents whom they sent forth to make proselytes 
were imbued with the same earnestness to convert 
tlie world as w’ere the first Christian apostles. 
Their propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
of the inheient power of their laws." While they 
accommodated tnemselvesso far to those whom they 
sought to win as to present first the most attrac- 
tive features of their faith, as judged from the 
outside, they steadily kept in view the ultimate 
purpose, which was to make the conveits as them- 
selves, filled with a zeal for the whole law and 
willing to make sacrifice of themselves in body 

1 M M. KallBch, Bible Studies, London, 1877-78, 11 96. 

* JE X. 223, art * Proselyte.* » Thatcher, p. 23 
4 Scliurer, pp. 116, 126 f 0 Jos. BJ n xx. 2, vu. HI 8. 

9 Jos Ant. XX il.-iv. etc. 

7SchUrer, p 118, n. 68; Bertbolet, p. 801, PNJS*, art 
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8 Jos. BJ n xvll 10 ; Bertholet, p 841 
0 Schurer, p 818 fl 10 Goodman, p. 89. 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a hoM- 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ violent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no disability, save that which must ever 
attach to the naturalized as compared with the 
native born. In actual life and practice disabilities 
must have existed,^ although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot be supposed that there were not dis- 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,’ and 
Josephus openly allows an instance of misappro- 
priation by a Jew and his accomplices of purple 
and gold made over for this purpose by Fuivia, a 
Roman convert of great dignity.* In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their soul’s good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves and their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for the most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thns disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of the professedly 
superior culture of the Grseco-Roman world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
they had ceased to believe, and fimding in the 
higher morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had specif weight with heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral purity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
philosophic cast in every province. Considering 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which le<l many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytism 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conviction. Josephus ^mits that not 
all who came over continuea m the faith ; some 
had not courage and departed.^ Yet ‘the vast 
nisjority of devout Gentiles certainly sought in 
the synagogue nothing but the true God.’® 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must be allowed for, viz 
those who came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jew.s were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitious motives, and those 
who thought to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage witn a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.* 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (reff. above), counts for little. The most 
grievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
Foundation, nor yet has the scoffing dictum of 
Seneca*^ ‘Victi victoribus leges dederunt.’ The 
refeiences in NT are favourable to proselytes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23“, which after all is 
more a condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that perhaps within a sect only. 

The most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the proseWte 
appear to be found in Talmudic literature, Wt 
their worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory {e.g,, stones of Hillel v. 
Shammai),* that they were evolved apart from 
actual histoiical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging. 

1 Sohurer, p 133 it. » Jos. Ant. xir. vit. 8. 

xvm III 5 * Joe. c.Ap ii 10. 

s A. Hauarnth, A Hist, o/ the NT Times: The Time oj the 
Apostles, Eng tr , London, 1896, i. 127. 
o Job. Ant xx vil 3, cl xvi, vli, 0. 
t Ap. Augrustine, de Ctv Dei, vl. H. 

«Bertholet, p 319 ff. 


They ‘chiefly eerve to illustrate the strong animus which a 
large section of post-Cbnstian Jews displayed against pro 
selytishig and proeelytes.’ i 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
according aa one belong to a religion which con- 
siders proselytism, in the modern sense, to be ‘ an 
essential ana a sacred duty,’ ’ or to a religion, such 
as the Jewish, which reckons that the fulfilment 
of its mission dues not require the support of 
numbers.* 

Chn.stian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for thw, in the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Christianity 
at the beginning By this standard of judgment 
the ‘ God-feArerb,’ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those — their number relatively few — 
who became punctilious in observing all the cere- 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, ‘the more converted the more 
perverted,’* may well have been true Proselytes 
m the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.® All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus : 

‘ A tew iwkliows do not make a summer, nor a few thousand 
proselites a regenerated world ’ o 

Modem Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
the reproach that by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to past 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Christi- 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,’ ana it further maintains 
that willing proselytes are still freely received, 
once their good faitn has lieen proved.® But the 
mis.sionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference as to increase of numbers prevails, 
llow great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
appears to bo reflected in the following condemna- 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Muliammadanism : 

‘ History and experience teach us that the proselj tiling spirit, 
which is bred liy the craving after universality, generally 
engenders a tendency which develops into on indirect negation 
of human brotherhood ’ ‘To the Moslem as to the Christian, 
questions ol love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spread of their religion ; the stranger could only become their 
brotber-in- faith, or remain their implacable foe ’> 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
against the world os still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence and operation of an objectionable prosely- 
tisni, whose root is found in particularism, not 
universal ism 

A judicial estimate of the principles and methoda 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. Missions, vol. viii. pp. 743 f., 
748^ 

Lithratdrs —ere, art. ‘ Judaism ’ Loewe) and other 
artt quoted above , artt. s v in HDB (F C Porter), SDB (J 
Gilroy), EBt (W H Bennett), PRJ^ (E von Dobschutz), 
EBr»(l. Abrahams), and J£(E. G Hlrsch). 

Of the works cited in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
SchUrer. Hausratb, Harnack, Kalisch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) maybe selected os giving 
a more or less detailed treatment of the subject, and to these 
may he added A Edersheim, Hist, o/ the Jewish Nation, 
London, 1896, pp 86-88, 2931., G Hollmann, The Jeioish 
Nation m the Time (ffJfsus, London, 1909, n 16 ff See, further, 
the extOQBive bibliography in Schurer, OJ K* iii 116 n , IIJP ii 
W. CJnUlCKSHANK. 

1 EBi, art. • Proselyte,’ sect 6 ; of. Bertholet, pp 839-8i6 
k4<vail, p. 141 • > Goodman, p 108 

4 Es^mtor's Greek Test^ament, 1 281. 

» HDB, art * Proselyte,’ sect iv 

« Christ »« Modem Life, London, 1872, p. 38 

1 Goodman, p. lOOf. 8 EBrii, art ‘Proselyte ’ 

* Goodman, p 110 f 

1® H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, in., Edinburgh, 1892, p 841 
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Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 404. 

Indian (W. Cbookb), p. 406. 


PROSTITUTION (Greek).— The Greeks had 
but little notion of moral purity in the modern 
sense of the term. The virtue of chastity with 
them was confined within very narrow umits,^ 
being obligatory upon the wife (or daughter), 
while the husband (or son) was required only to 
refrain from adultery, i.e. from violating the 
family rights of his neighbour. The husband’s 
honour was fully protected by law, but the wife 
had no legal remedy against her husband’s irre- 
gularities nor did public opinion, capiicious and 
ineffective at best, supplement the law’s defici- 
encies, except in cases of gross neglect and outiage 
of the foims of respectability.* Morally, accoiding 
to the opinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same plane as any other 
satisfaction of appetite. The question was one 
simply of more or less. Self-control,* if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is true, something 
to be admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful and worldly-wise 
balancing of competing desires to which Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
living (cf. the saying dyaf). 

The philoaophen theniaelvea took no higher ground than this 
(see, e.ff , Socrates in Xen i. iii. 14, and Sympoa iv 88, 

where he lays down the rule with his accustomed crudenees 
and simplicity ) Even Plato practically goes no farther than to 
sar that a wise man will attach no great value to these par- 
ticular forms of pleasure (Phcedo, 64 D) , and In his Rewbtic he 
would so far consult the weakness of the flesh as to allow pro- 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
rearing children for the State— always provided that incest be 
avoided, and that no child Im born of such unions (Rep 461 _B ; 
drav oi;, oljiai, at r« ywaistt koX of aytptt rov yavyav 
riiy qAoci'av, irov tAev6«povf avrovt <nrf/(rf¥a99a.i y ay 

ifftAttai, kt\ ) In the Latoa he hopes to be able to restrict 
such intercourse to persons legally married, or at least to 
enforce a reflation that in other eases it shall be covered with 
a decent veil of secrecy (Lawa, 841). Aristotle is of the same 
mind (Pol iv. (vll ) 16. 17 = 1385b : t 6 W Aoiirtv iyiaiaa 4 
rivbs akkija roiavTTfs airtat Sal irou>vp4yovt -r^y ifuAfov). 

In this matter, then, the Greeks are to be 
pronounced not so much immoral as non-moral. 
Their practice was due to the simple directness 
with which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. There were few facts of human 
nature for which they felt it necessary to apolo- 
gize. In a very literal sense they were naked 
and not asharaea. Not that they interpreted life 
simply in terms of animalism, though there were 
among them also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life ; for the average man, as for the better sort 
also, It meant just the sober exercise of natural 
faculties and the moderate enjoyment of natural 
pleasuios Taken in the mass, the Greeks were 
probably just as fai from being sensualists as from 
neing ascetics. Aiistotle’s somewhat mechanical 
doctiine of virtue as a mean expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. 

1 This is BO in Homer also, where Odvsseus hangs his incon- 
tinent handmaids simply on the ground that their unchastity 
has dishonoured his family (Od xxii 418 ot ri art/ua^ovo-t , 
and 424 f . iyaiSatr^ anap-tfvay, | ovr’ i/xi rioverax ovr ovrijv 
ITiiveArfirfiav). 

Cf Aristi Boclea 718 f ' airaira rit n6pyat Karaaravaai 
Pov\opax ) aira{andorat, kt\ 

i E g., the case ot Alcibiades (Andoc iv 14 * ovridt v/Spio-rnc 

J \v, avtitrayiav ait rSjv aurijv oiKia^ araipat, aai Sov\af xal 
Kav$apaa, £i<rr’ riyayKova tijv ywrixa (runfipoyatrTirriv oiray 
airoAitreii', iASoCo-ov npbt rhy ap^ovra sard roy v6poy). It is 
evident from the sequel that his wife had no legal remedy 
4 Of. Xen. Mem l v. 4 ipd ye ow ;j(pij wdi^o dvSpa 
navov T 7 )v iyapdratay iparnt alyax xpriwiSa, touttjv arpuToy ty rjj 
^vxii KaTaaxavdffa<r0ai ; «tA. and Mem. IV. v 6 . njv Kaxitmiv 
apa PovAetat' oi axparait SovXavovtriy, ktA 


rUTION. 

Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 408. 

Semitic. — See Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), 

! Hierodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian). 

This Durely naturalistic or humanistic attitude 
of the (Greeks towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained selfishness but by ceitain facte 
of political and economic signihcance. The net 
result was that, from the point of view of morality 
and suciol institutions, and the place held therein 
by women, two distinct types of life were found 
among them. Without, or course, asserting an 
absolute and ligid distinction, we may lecognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Acha'an (AKolian) 
type, in which women enjoyed a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the other hand, an 
Atlienian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the yvyaifccoyins, at any 
rate to the house and its precincts,^ with but rare 
opportunity of mingling with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (cf. the question 
put to Critobulus in Xen. (Ec. iii, 12 : tan 5t Snp 
tXdrroya SiaXtyet 6 yvvaiKl ; and his reply — el di 
(til, oi) ToXXatr ye).. 

Typical of the one sort are Sappho and Oorinna, the latter 
five times the successful rival of Pindar ; the spirit of the other 
mode breathes in the oft-quoted uuids put by Thucydides in 
the mouth of Pericles . * ‘ Hers is the greatest glory, of whom 
men speak least whether for good or bad ’ (Thuo ii 46 ’ pryoAij 

66 ^ 0 , Kai ijt ay iir‘ i\dxiarroy dpaTm napi tj \f) 6 yov ay roU aptraat 
*X4ot i ) — words which must surely have sounded strangely, 
coming from the line of the professed lover of the most noted 
courtesan of the day I Within each of these t; pes of society 
irregular sexual intercourse, in different fonns, exercised a most 
profound and far-reaching influence The actual physical facts 
ot that intercourse were necessarily the same then as to-day, 
but their relation to public and private life was to a large extent 
peculiar to the Greek people, and has in fact never been repro- 
duced in the world in quite the same colour The low standard 
of intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de- 
fective education,* which was itself but one consequence of a 
detective social system), standing as it did in startling contrast 
with the multifarious and h>perpoIiticized interests of masculine 
bfe, DO doubt partly explains and partly excuses the reluctance 
and inability of men to find satisfaction m the home circle We 
must, howeier, be on our guard against attaching too much 
importance to this excuse, for after all it is a fact that the 
majority of the craipai with whom a man associated were, 
apart from their superficial accomplishments, just as uneducated 
as his own w'lfe or sisters The sensuous appeal was, then as 
now, primary. The main reason for the failure of home life to 
hold men was that the social code did not peniiit a man to 
entertain his male friends in his own house, at any rate in the 
bosom of hie family. 

In Athens comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their own living, the system of dowry 
and marriage making them, geneially speaking, 
economically independent (see art. Marriage 
[Greek]), though there were of course instances 
in which the ravages of war or othei disaster 
had driven native Athenian women to rely upon 
their own industiy.* The case of alien women 

I Of Menand in Kooh, iii 646 ‘ rovv yaparrit &pova vvap- 
fialyaaa, yvyat, | rijv av\(ay ardpaa yap avKaiot ^pa | a\av04p<f 
■vvyaiKi vaydpxtrr oixCaf | rb 8' 4iriSiuKrcv ait ra rijy 6 S 6 y rpdxaiy, | 
cri Koitopovuutvrpf, icvv6t lor apyov, 'P 6 S-q In the same strain 
Lykurgus, aesonbing the panic in Athens after Oheroneia, says 
(c Leocr 40) * bpay 8' sirl pAv rSty Ovpdtv ywaixac iKavGipat 
trapMPovt Karaamixvtat. 

»Of vEsch Sept 182 f • pAXai yap AvSpi. pi) yvvV fiovKavdru | 
Taf<o6»v avSoy S’ oiaa pi) /SAa/St)!' ri6{i — where Eteocles is made 
to speak quite in the manner of a 5th cent Athenian, and even 
to r^oat the stock gibe at the sex in line 242 

8 Of here the curious symptom of the way in which women 
lagged behind the intellectual standard of their men folk, in 
Phito, Crat 418 . ovx TjxKrra oi yvyaixat, ainep paXiarra tt)i> 
apxa^ia-y ifHoyriy au^ovai See also the intolerable condescension 
and prigglshnoss of Ischoniachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(koAov ra Kiya$ 6 t), in Xen Qic vii 1 f. 

4 See the inscriptions published In BSA viii [1901-02] 197 f. , 
Dein Ivli 80 f • vapd rovt vdpovt, ot KaKavov<riv iyoxov aXvat rn 
KaKTjyoplif Tov T7|v ipyacriav ttjv ev ry dyopij f) rCtv iroAiruv ^ 
Twe 7roAiTi8wi' SyaiSi^oyrd rivi’ rfpalt o bpoKoyovpav xal raiyCat 
irwAcii/, Kot (py ovx oerii/o rpotrov fiov\6pa$a — an important 
passage (the speaker is a lone woman) as show Ing the suspicion 
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resident in Athens was very different. Coining, 
as most of them did, fiom Asia Minor, tradition- 
ally accustomed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the native-lx>rn women, they for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical alteration in the 
attitude of Athenians towards women and the 
question of their place in society. Suddenly this 
normal dovolopment of liberalism received a rude 
check. The purifying Acts of 461 B.C. (Plut. Per. 
37 ; At. Ath. Pol. 26. 4), rigidly defining the con- 
ditions of Athenian citizenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a sharp line Mtween alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the children 
of mixed unions to attain citizenship. This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and virtually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
physical and mental endowment as a means of 
livelihood.^ From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous expansion and social 
importance of the class of iratpai in Athens, and 
through Athens in Greece generally. For the 
main profession henceforth open to such alien 
women was, in fact, that of ‘ companion ’ (iralpa) 
From this tune on the professional ‘companion’ 
played a definitely recognized and accepted r6le 
in Greek society, and one thoroughly in accord 
with the economic and spiritual factors of the age. 
Hence there is nothing snrprisingin the naive and 
striking definitions expressed by Dem. lix. 122 ; 

Tos fifv yi.fi iralpas riSov^v IvtK iraWaKca, ryjt 

KaO' ^rtlMtpav 6«ptxirtia.s tov^ trw/itaro;, rif 41 yvvaiKat tov ir<u4o- 
iroitlcrOai yvri<riiut »cai riov tvSov (fivKaKO. in<rri}y — 

definitions which ouglit to preserve us from 
illusions a.s to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of iraipai existed to satisfy. 


Athens, as a centre of maritime trade, was 
probably from the earliest times familiar with 
women of this class. Drakon (Athen. 569) seenm 
to have legislated against them, but after his time 
the State not only tolerated and protected, but 
even to a certain extent exploitea, them The 
change was traditionally fathered upon Solon, 
who IS said to have established State houses of 

S restitution, and to have built a temple of Aphro- 
ite Pandemos from the profits : 


9rri<Tcu npiiitnty6t' trort vvyalKat Kara rSirovt xoiyit iwaai icai 
KaT»(rK.iva4rp.ivat (Athen. 669) 

However this may have been, it is the fact that 
in post-Soloman Athens those who followed this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, which 
was farmed out in the usual way to rcXwpat (also 
iroproTf Xwi'ot). ' 

The superintendence of this tax was one of the 
duties of the iarvydfioi.^ The non-existence of con- 
tagious disease for which they were lesponsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple problem. 


The vaae-palntings of the early 6th oent , and later, indicate 
the great importance of the iraipai in the social life of the 
Ume.8 and furnish a score of names of courtesans then flourisli 
ing (see W Klein, Die qnech Vasen rnit Meutfrstgnaturen^, 
Vienna, 1887, pasMin, or P Hartwig, />t« r/necA Meistemchalen, 
Berlin, 1893, pcLBsim). Sparta naturally stood in great contrast, 
because her men had little time and little money to spend on 
such things ^Plut. de Fort hoin 4 u^ircp ol SrrapTiarai r^v 
’A^poSiryjv A(yov<ri, SiaPaivov<Tay t&v V.vptaray, ri p-iv ccroirrpa 
Kal xKi.Sa>va.v sal Tbv Kfcrrov dirodcVOai, Sdpv Si sa'i aunt&a 
\afitly KOffpLOvpivrp/ rip AvKovpyiy) , and Keos boasted, or others 
did for her, of her poverty in this respect (Atlien 610 . Jy raU 
Keiuy niXtariy ovr* iralpat ovre avKrfTpiSat iSely iirri) Oil the 
other hand, Connth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her ireupat, most of whom were m the service of the 
great temple of Aphrodite there (at. the saying, o* wayror 
aySpht it K6piyeoy iirF 6 rrAovt , see art Hirrodocloi (Qrteco 
Roman]) * 


By Sappho the word iraipa is used without any opprobrious 
significance (cf the similar fate of the English word ' mistress '). 
Just as even in the days of Athensus fond of 2nd cent ad) 
girls applied it to their female friends (Athen 671 D «.aAov<rt 
yoCv <eai al iKtijBepai yvvaiKtt in sal vvy sal ai rrapBiyoi rat 
irvyijBtit eai <f)iAa; iraipat ut r) San-<f>w). As early as tno time of 
Herodotus, however, it was applied by way of euphemism to a 
woman who followed a life of promiscuous intercourse for gain, 
for whom the proper word was nSpyri (nopyCStov), ‘whore’ 
(Herod, it. 184 f , where he sketches the history 'PoAurtor 
« Aprjt yvyaiieSt, with whose fame Hellas rang) 1 A long list 
of synonyms for the class is to be gathered from Hesych. and 
Pollux, vii 201 In this sense the word iraipa had a wide 
range, from the concubine (properly iroAAaxi)). who was wife in 
all out legal status (like Aspasia), through the traipcu sroAvTcA«tv 
(piyoAdpiirBoi) to the lowest prostitute that was xoiyhy airacri, for 
which the Greek language, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
great variety of terms of terrible significance. These were 
doubtless appropriated to infinite fine gradations of the pro- 
fession ^ 


attaching to such cases See also the interesting experiment 
in domestic production, suggested by Socrates, in Xen. Mem 
ii. 7f. cf Horn Jl xil 483 f • yvidj oAijtfjjs . Xva 

B-aio-lj' d«i«a opjjrat, ami Aristoph Therm 446 f (a widow 

with five children who earns her living irrt<hayriirKoKoO<ra iy raXt 
pvpp(yait) 

' Of Amphis, in Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr , Berlin, 1839-67, 
ill 301 = Athen 659 A (contrasting the iraipa with the yvyrf 
vtt/ten)) : ri piv vopip yip Karaifipovovir' ivSoy pivtij \ y) S’oXStv on 
ri rots rpoTTOis utyririot \ ay$pio7rot iariv i) wpot oAAov dirtWoi' — 
which puts the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demand and market oompetition 

3 Rhodope (or Rhodopis), a Thracian slave at Naucratis in 
Egjpt, was ransomed by Oharaxus, brother of Sappho, who 
* roundly rebuked him in a poem ’ (Herod, ii. 185). According 
to Strabo, p 808, the name of the crafpa to whom Charaxus 
fell a victim was Doncha, and, according to Athen 69a it was 
Doricha whom Sappho attacked, and not her brother, Doricha 
and Rhodopis being two different persons. The poem first 
published in Oxyrh. Pap i. [1898] lOf (see also J M. Edmonds, 
in Close Quart in [1909] 249) must allude to this. Herodotus 
(ii 186) mentions also a courtesan Archidice who became 
ao(4ipiov dva rriv ’EAAdfio. He was evidently interested in the 
subject, and in this respect is a forerunner of a large number 
of writers who afterwards wrote many books srcpl traipSty, or 
irspl Twv 'Atf^vijortv cT<upi4<i>)v, which were the sources from 
which Athenasus gathered the material of his own 18th book on 
‘ Oourtesans.’ 

S Of what Antiphanes says in his Hydria, tn^ 1 (Meineke, 
iv. 124), speaking of an a<m[ turned Iraipa: imt n ypiMrovv 
trpht aptrriv ictitrruUyrit, | oyrott eralpat’ ai pie oAAot rovvopa | 
fiMirrovari roit rporrois yip oyrett oy xahiy. 


Among the Athenian iraipai two main classes 
must be distinguished. Probably by fai the greater 
number were slaves* bought or otlieiwise obtained 
by owners, male and female, who as tropyo^wxKol 
kept them in a vopveiov (also otKrtpa, ipyaariipiop, and 
many other terms]® itrb toO aiipaTos 

These would be under the general conditions 

1 Cf AEsch i. 119 anoBavpa^ti yip tl pi) iravret pipyriirB' 8ti 
koF tKocrroy ei/iavrAv i) povKr) TrwAtt t6 iropviKSv riKot, xtA. 

2 So also apparently in Corinth; cf Justin xxi 5* ‘apml 
aediles adversus lenunes jur^ri ’ As regards Athens there Is 
some confusion Speaking of the Astynonioi, Aristotle says, in 
A th Pol. 60 . cal rat re avKrirplSat xai rit ipaXrpiat Kal rai 
KiBapiarpiat obroi vkowovitiv otrwv pii irKtlovot f) 4v*ti' Spaxpalv 
pivBuFjirovrai, ktA , but he does not mention prostitutes 
According to Suld S V Sidypappa Siiypa4>ov ydp, biroy iSti 
Kap^aveiv ttii' iraipay iicd(rn)v, the Agoranomol {Bic) fixed the 
tariff of the licensed prostitutes , this must surely be a mistake 
(Aa/u^aecie for KaraPaWeiy) for the amount of tax to bc paid b\ 
them— if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all There 
was a similar tax in Roman Egypt (B r Grenfell and A S 
Hunt, Gr Pap li [Oxford, 1897] 67 fi 

J Cf. Athen 676, where Theinistocles is said to have driven 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Lamia, 
Nannion, Satvra, and Bkione See also Athen 6.S8 ovirw 
’ASijeaittti' peOvaKopivuv ovS' iralpat xpwuevui', ixi^ayiat rtOpinwoi’ 
feufa* eTatpt4ui' 4icl ToC KtpapeiKov vXrfivovTOt iuBiyot riXaaty 
a fact vouched for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make it quite clear whether the iraipai were on the car or 
were themselves yoked to it ’ 

4 Although the information about it comes to us througl 
Greek sources, aurl the practice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not hero 
treat of what may be called ‘ sacred ’ prostitution, in which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable women must givt 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (e ij , in Cyprus 
[Herod i 199]; in Lydia gflrts earned their dowry by this 
means, though that was probably not the raison d’etre of the 
practice [i6.1 93; Athen. 616]). Cf. W M Ramsay, CtftVs and 
Bithopnes of Phrygut, Oxford, 1896, i 94 f , and J G Frarer, 
OB •», pt. iv , Adonis, Attw, Osins, London, 1914, i 30 f , 67 f 

6 Hence in Aristoph Eoel. 721 f ‘ xal rat yc AoJAai ovxi Sti 
Koapovpiyat | tijv twv 4A«v64ptov vifiapvd^iv Kvirpiv The temple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this class, for the most 
fMrt — certainly all thosg in Connth 

* Akin to these places were the taverns (»tain}A«ra) in which 
also irdprai were to be found. Cf Banger, aisf F Prostitution, 
p 660 In Strabo, p 678, at Karoura in Asia Minor iftairi 
tropyoPoa-Koy av\i<r0iyra iy roit naySoxeloit <ny iroAA^ irA^ci 
yvyaiKuy yvanop ytyoiUyov ertiirpov ovya^avurBrjyeu iriaait. But 
perhaps this was an itinerant companj. 
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governing the institution of slavery in Athens and 
elsewhere (see art. Slavery). This class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ‘ pot-exjwsed,’ *.«. cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.^ Of this 
sort, perhaps, were the seven xcud/o-rat brought up 
the freed woman Nicarete to stook her brothel 
(Oem. lix. 18 f.), she being deuH) tjtixTut /uKpQp waiSlup 
owiStTy €&rpeir^, ical ravra ^wirraptipri Opi\fnLi koI 
xaiSevaai ifixelpwi, ToXrrtfV KaTeaKevaap^Pij Kol 

iird TO&rwv t6v ^Lov aweCKeypAvri, She called them 
her daughters, apparently a common deception — 
to enhance the [inee. 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish- 
ments, and were then hired out as flute-girls, 
harpists, dancers, etc., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
references, ample opportimity was as a matter of 
course given for other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches upon 
the second great class, and, indeed, under the con- 
ditions of Greek slave life, it was possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. Tnis higher class 
consisted partly of freed women, partly of free- bom 
aliens, more rarely of native-born Athenians,’ who 
for various reasons adopted this profession on their 
own acoount. The story told by Sino in Terence 
{Andria, 69ff. : * ita ut ingeniumst omnium homi- 
num ab labore proclive ad lubidinem’ [77]) was 
doubtless as familiar then as now ; and tliat of 
Corinna, daughter of Ci obyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Dial. Mer. 6), peihaps 
not less common. These independent courtesans, 
again, fell into varieties — fi-om the rpiSj/roi T6pvr) of 
Hesychius to the iraipat neya\6fu(r0oi (A then. 569) 
at the head of the profession in the hey-day of 
their charms (cf. the story of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Gell. Ifoet. Alt. i. 8). 

In rolt« o( her would-be apologiata, Aspturia (of Miletus?) the 
concubine (iroXAcun)) of Pericles, must still be taken as a type of 
this higher grade of iraipa in the 5th century The most 
absurd claims have been made on her account, both in ancient 
and in modern times (« o , in the JUtnesumu, generally ascribed 
to Plato, she Is a rhetorician. Instructress of both Soc rates and 
Pericles Of Xen. Ch'c iii 14 ^ <rv<rrq<rot 84 orot tyu koX 
’Kirwcuriety, 1) iwia~niftov4<rT*fK>v iuov <roi ravra nivra. Iiri8(t{et, 
says Socrates, referring to the subject of female education— but 
surely he Is speaking with hia accustomed irony). She was 
doubtless highly gifted and higiily educated, but withal an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind , but tiiat docs 
not Imply our acceptance of the gross stories and epithets 
applied to her by the comedians and others (a g., Aristoph 
AcAom. 624 1 , Plut. Per. 24 f ). Far more illuininating as to 
this whole class of what may be called ‘ respectable ’ iraZpai is 
the conversation of Socrates with the iraipa Theodote, in which 
he disooursea with her pleasantly and quite os a matter of course 
upon the rationale of her profession (Xen. Mem. iii 11 Iff). 
But not all interviews with iraxpai, were of so Innocent a sort 

It is to the 4th cent. B.c., and later, that the 
most famous names of irdipai belong — e.g., Fhryne 
(story of the oi ator Hypereides unveiling her bosom 
before the jury, and so securing her acquittal as 
rijv vTOcpijTiy Kal ^dKopor *A<f>po5lTijt, in Atnen. 690, 
where also are other examples of her insolence and 
extravagance) ; Thais, the evil genius of Alexander 
the Great at Persepolis (burning of the palace at 
Persepolis at her suggestion [Atnen 676]) ; Lamia, 
who for years held Demetrio.s Polioicetes in 
thraldom ; Pythonice and (Slycera, who went to 
Babylon to Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, who 

1 Of. Aristoph. Frogt, 1190 ; ir harpiitif, and Cloudt, 

681 : wot* 8’ Mpa Tir Kappixr ayti^tro. Opinions differ widely 
both as to the probable number of children thus exposed and 
as to the proportion of those who were rescued from death as a 
speculation. Naturally, no conolusion at all, beyond the bare 
fiot that such rescue sometimes took place, can be drawn from 
the frequency of this motive in the New Ooinedy. 

3 That native-born Athenians did sometimes sink into the 
class of iraipat is certain, from Aa^iiphanes, JEfydr. fra^. 
(Meineke, iv. 124) : iiur iratpar tit ipotr a^terro, | aerriit tpitnov 
8' eirirpotrov sol o'vyyfVMi', as weU as from the apologies put 
forward in Dem. Ivii 84 f., already quoted— even if we were not 
told that one famous iraipa. Lamia, a mistress of Demetrios 
Pohometes, was daughter of Oleanor an Athenian, and pre- 
sumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen. 677). 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
gold ; these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most jiart, pioducts of Athens, who m this 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia ; for in 
this age Athens ' became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Ionian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians — the most popular 
source of their supply of “pleasure women’” 
(W. S. Ferguson, ^llenistic Athens, London, 
1911, p. 70). 

'There was perhaps no business more oapitalistic in its 
organisation and international in its scope than the trafllo in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Athenian dami-monde 
maintained its lead and its reputation ’ (tb. p. 71). i 

Into this world of snperBcial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women frankly preyed upon each other 
for what each could oner, Athenaeus in his 13th 
book gives us more than a glimpse In a sense it 
is true that the iraipa was the one free woman in 
Athens ; moreover, it is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the descensus A vemt which inevitably characterizes 
this class in modern times. The comparative 
feebleness, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of the iraipaL must 
also hare tended to keep them individually upon 
the social plane to which their respective intellec- 
tual and physical qnalifloations, that is to say, 
their tme economic measnre, raised them ; so that 
the more terrible issues of prostitution remained 
unrevealed to the Greeks. To the Greek iralM 
Lecky’s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable ; * eternal priestess of humanity ’ she 
was, it is true, but hardly ‘ blasted for the sins of 
the people’ (Hist, of European Morals*, London, 
1890, ii. 283). 

LnsRATURS. — K. Schneider, art. ‘Hetalral,’ in Pauly. 
Wlsaowa, la very complete on the archaeological side t W. W. 
Sanger, The Hitt o/ Prottitution, new New York, 1018 
(unontical and auperflcial In dealing with the ancient material) , 
W A Becker, Chanelet, tr P. Metcalfe, London, 1846, is 
etill perhaps the meet complete collection of material, outside 
the 18th book of Athenseus, our chief source of information. 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requlree investigation from the point of view of 
eoonomtoa and female industries. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

PROSTITUTION (Indian).—!. Early history 
of prostitutes. — As was the case in other parts of 
the world, the trade of the prostitute has been 
practised in India from a very early penod. 

(a) The Vedic period. — Prostitution is found in 
the Bxgveda, but its extent is disputed. Bi other- 
less girls were frequently compelled to earn their 
livelihood in this way, and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate child is mentioned (i. cxxiv 7, iv. v. 
6, II. xxix. 1). Terms like pumiraH, mahanagni, 
and rdma clearly mean ‘harlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like kumCtri-putra, ‘son of a maiden,’ and agrU, 
‘son of an unmarried girl,’ point in the same 
direction. The Vdjasaneyi Samhita seems to 
recognize prostitution as a profession ; but the 
exact meaning of the references collected by II. 
Pischel and K. F. Geldner (Vedische Studien, 
Stuttgart, 1886-89, l. xxv. 196, 276, 299, 309 ff., ii. 
120) IS not certain (A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, A Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
London, 1912, i. 395 f., ii. 480 if.). In the case of 
a widow the custom of sati seems to have been in 
abeyance ; in some cases she was burned with her 
dead husband (Atharvovoeda, xviii. ui. 1), but in 
other oases the levirate prevailed and, as she 
married the brother of her late husband, this 

1 But the predominance of the courtesan in the New Corned v 
must not destroy our sense of proportion. It was, in part, a 
necessary outcome of the coniention which laid the scene 
always In the street, into which respectable women could not 
venture, except under escort and upon rare occasion Hence 
the plays mirror social, but not domesUo, life, and work thread- 
bare a few stock motives. 
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source of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keith, i. 488). 

(b) In the lam-hooka. — Manu {Laws, ix. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
Br&hman is forbidden to touch food given by har- 
lots, which excluded him fiom the higher woilds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same prohibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are not to he ollered to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In the Buddhist age. — A Bi&hman was for- 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the trade 
of the hralpa (T W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 186 f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jdtaka show that they were 
tolerated and to a certain degree held in respect. 
The fees paid to some of them were exceedingly 
high {The J&taka, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1896, h. 
40, 261, ill. 283, iv. 167) ; 700 couitesans are found 
in the palace of a king (vi. 145). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by filling her house with 
jewels of seven hoards (li. 259 f. ). One of this class 
IS said to keep the five viitues (ii. 251) On the 
other hand, the rogueiy and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to be relwrn in a harlot’s womb 
(vi. 117). Somadeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes : 

' Thus, O King, even hetair&i are occasionally of noble char- 
acter and faithful to kings as their own wives, much more than 
matrons of high birth * , he also speaks of the famous crotpa of 
UJJayini, Devadatlft, who had a pface worthy of a king (Kathd- 
eant-sdgara, ed 0. H. Tawney, Oaloutta, 1880, L 864, li. 621). 
In the Buddhist legends we read of Amb&patd, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawatl takes this profession (R. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of Budhism, London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscription of the W. Chalukya dyuaety of Badami, 
eai ly in the 8th cent. A D, , records gifts made by 
a prostitute to a temple {BG i. pt. li. [1896] 372, 
394). 

At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent winch can hardly be paralleled 
in any other part of the w'orld It is considered 
’ acky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
journey, probably because she can never become a 
widow, whose appearance is an evil omen (E. 
Thurston, Castes and THbes of S. India, Madras, 
1999, ii. 139). One class of dancing-girls, known 
as mdtangi, are held in much respect, and among 
those castes in w hich girls are prostituted this is 
done after a regular session of the council (below, 
§3)- 

{d) Under Muhammadan rwZe,— The Muhamma- 
dans kept prostitutes under supervision. 

Under Akbar ' the prostitutes of the realms (who had collected 
at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large was their 
number) hod a separate quarter of the town asslgiied to them, 
which was called Shait&npura, or Devilsville. A Daroghah 
[superintendent] and a clerk were also appointed for It. who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge in 
such connexions, provided the toli collectors heard of it. But, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls 
to his house If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first applj to His Majesti , and get hts jier- 
mission '(Abul Fadhl, iln-\-Akhan, tr. U Blochmann, Calcutta, 
1878-94,1 192). 

Khali Kh&n (Mimtakhabu-l-lubdb [H. Elliot, Hiat qf India, 
Ixindon, 1867-77, vii. 288]) states that ‘ the minstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamed of 
their occupation, and were advanced to the dignity of manfobs. 
Public proclamations were made prohibiting singing and danc- 
ing. It is said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gather^ together wiUi great cries, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal of display, round which were grouped the 
public wallers, they passed under the Emperor’s jhdrokha-u 
darian, or interview window. When he enquired what they 
intended by the bier and the show, the mmstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corpse for burial. 
Aurangteb then directed them to place it deep in the ground, 
that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from it.’ 

According to Manucoi (Stona do Mogor, ed W Irvine, Lon- 
don, 1907, 11. 9X ‘in the reign of Sh&hjah&n dancers and public 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found in great numbers 
in the cities. For a time, at the beginning of his reign, Aurang- 
cebsaid nothing, but afterwards he ordered that the> must marry 
or clear out of we realm This was the cause that the palacee 
and great enclosures where they dwelt went to rum little by 
little ; for some of them married and others went away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.’ 

The elaborate organization of the brothels at 
I Vij’ayanagar in the 16th cent, is described by 
AMur-razzak, Matla'‘us-sddatn(E\hot, iv. lllf ). 

2. Temple-dancers. — The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion with the 
greater Hindu temples is not peculiar to India 
pt. IV., Adonis, Attt9, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 67 ff.). 
Such women are known in India as devaddsi or 
devaratuil, * slaves of the cods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudikkar, ‘ those who belong to the house.’ 

‘The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of 
them to date from about the 9th and 10th centuries a d , durmg 
which much activity prevailed in H India in the matter of 
building temples and elaborating the services held in them. 
The dancing-girls’ duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with 
Ch&maras, or Tibetan ox-Uiis, to carry the sacred light called 
Kuinbarti, and to sing and dance before the god when he was 
carried in procession. Inscriptions {South Indian inaenptyont, 
ed E. Hultzsch, Madras, 1890-1903, ii. pt iii p 259) show that 
in A D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king RkjaraJa at Tan* 
jore had attached to it 400 tahe'chen pendugal, or "women 
of the temple,’’ who lived in free quarters in the four streets 
round it, and were allowed tax-free land out of its endowments. 
Other temples had similar arrangements At the beginning of 
the last century there were one hundred dancing-girls attached 
to the temple at Conjeevaram * (F Buchanan, Journey from 
Madras, London, 1807, i. 12 f), and at Mailura, Conjeevaram 
and TanJore there are still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endowments of the big ttinples at those 
places. In former days the profession was countenanced not 
only by the Church but by the State Abdur Raziik, a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of ViJianagar m the 15th cent , 
desenbes women of this class living In State-controlled insti- 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of the 
police. [A similar account of the State regulation of prostitu- 
tion at Golkonda is given by J B Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed V Ball, London [1889],* i 167 f ] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having its own laws of inheritance, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, aud its ow n panchayata [caste 
councils] to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 
position which is perhaps wlthouta parallel in an^ other country 
Dancing-girls dedicated to the actual profession are generally 
married in a temple to a sword or a god, the tali [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a siinbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste ’ {Ceneua of India, I'JOl, 
XV , ‘ Madras,’ Madras, 1902, i 161 ff , for full aocounts of the 
cfeixnfdsisaee Thurston, II. 126 ff , J A. Dubois, Hindu Mannert, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, Eng tr », Oxford, 190<5, pp 337, 
68411. , Census of India, 1901, xx\i , ‘’Travancoie,’ Trivandrum, 
1908,1 276 f ; V. Nagam Aiya, Tramnnyre State Af anuat, do 
1906, II. 388 ff. ; R. V Russell, TC Central Provinces, London 
[1916], ill 874 fl ; for other references see OB*, pt. Iv , A donxs, 
AUis, Osins, 1 6111), 

In W. India this class of women is known as 
5Aa7;m(Skr. bhdvini, a liandsorne, wanton woman), 
devli (Skr. devala, an attendant on an idol), or 
ndtkin, ‘ mistress,’ ‘ procuress.’ They aie said to lie 
descended from the lemaJe servants of tlie Savant- 
vadl or Malvan chiefs, but some of them are of 
earlier oiigin, and their ranks have been lecruited 
from the households of the chiefs — women of other 
Sadra castes, besides Marathas and Bhandan.s, 
who may become hhdvins by pouring water from 
the god’s lamp in a temple ovci their lieads. 

When a bhdvtn girl attaina pubertj, she undergoes a form of 
marriage with the god, the nte being performed both at the 
girrs house and in his temple by the otticiant (</urav, rnul) 
These and other servants of the temple go in procission to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
the god. The marriage ntes are performed in the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire (homa), the mask taking 
the place of the bridegroom. The rite involves considerable 
expenditure, and in some oases, with a view to economy, the 
girl worships Gapapati or Gapete, god of enterprises, and goes 
to the temple accompanied by a party of her own caste and 
temple servants, taking in her hand a coco-nut and a packet of 
sugar. She places these things before the Image of the god and 
bows to him The gurav and other temple son ants then invoke 
on her the blessing of the god, and the ceremony ends. 

The bhdinn practises prostitution, ami differs 
•from common picptitutes only in being dedicated 
to the god. From her children she chooses two or 
three to succeed her as temple servants In the 
[ social scale she ranks below the kuldvant, the 
I See art. KXSouTpuram 
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higher class of courtesan, who is not alloAved to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and purify the floor by washing it 
with cow-dung and water, and to wave a fly- whisk 
before the god. The male members of the caste, 
known as devil, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slumbers. They are paid 
partly in carfi and partly by a share of the oitfer- 
ings {Ethnographic Survey, Bombay, monographs 
60, 92, Bombay, 1907-09 ; BO x. [1880] 128). In 
Marwgr a class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
known by the ironical title of bkagtan or hhagt&nl, 
‘wives of a hhagat, or holy man.’ 

• It ia necessary for a daughter among them to be nominally 
married before she enters on her profession, as it is oonsiderM 
a sin to allow their maiden girls to offer themselves to their 
infamous emploMiient before the ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominally married to a S&dhu [one of the Hindu ascetic 
orders], who is always prepared to (dve up every connection 
with his bride on payment of a rupee and a half. If, however, 
no S&dhu is available, the ceremonv otphera [oircumambulation 
round the sacred fire] ia performed by procuring the portrait of 
Oanesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the commencement of 
every affair' (Census Report Marwdr, 1891, Jodbpore, 1894, ii. 
124) 

3. Prostitutes under British rule. —Since the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, as 
it IS impossible to draw the line between those 
who practise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
no statistics are available. At tlie last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receivers of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners (Census of India, 1911, i., 

‘ India,’ pt. 11 . [Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre- 
sent day prostitutes in N. India are known as 
^atmt/(pl. of Arab. ‘troop,’ ‘ band ’), jBdfar, 
pdtur, paturiya {Skv. pdtra, ‘an actor’), kanchan, 
‘golden,’ ran4%, ‘widow,’ or kasbl (Arab, kasb, 

‘ acq^uinng,’ ‘earning’), while those who practise 
the trade secretly are called khanaai, ‘those of 
the house,’ or har^di, ‘gadabout.’ They are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled from 
caste for immoiality or other misconduct. In the 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress (ndtka, sdqm, 
bhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and vanouR compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Hoey, Trade and Manufactures in N. India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176). Many of the ^psy-like 
nomadic tribes in N. India niostitute their girls 
Thus, the Bediyas of N, India reserve nearly ^1 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con- 
cubines drawn from other castes ; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if he marries a girl who has been reserved for 
prostitution, he is fined by the council {Crooke, 
TC, Calcutta, 1896, i, 246). The Kolh&tis of Bom- 
bay are to a large extent dependent on the prosti- 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allowed to choose between marnage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, with the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute ; the 
tribe 18 now kept under supervision, as they some- 
times kidnap high-caste girls to bring them up as 

S restitutes. The same is the habit of the H&rnis, 
lerads, and Mang Garudas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, pp. 13, 122, 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrobats in Mysore, 
are notorious for d^icating their smart and good-, 
looking girls as prostitutes. Ifi a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 

The dedication is made when the drl comes of age. when, on 
an auspicious day, the caste people assemble by invitation. 
The girl is bathed and seated on a lioe-pounder before the 


assembled caste people. Harried women or dedicated prosti 
tutes smear her with red powder and turmeric, pour rice over 
her, and ill) her garment with coco-nuts, rice, and other luck\ 
substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in procession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or Yallamm&, a man beating a drum and 
the women singing. She is given holy water (tirtka) by the 
priest, and she is antn seated on a rice-pounder in the midst ot 
her caste people. Bice is poured over her by basavl prostitutes 
and married women, and the ceremony ends with a feast. She 
is then made over to her first lover. 

Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false. A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro- 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
own. A basavl, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can be married, and 
i she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children born before the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12 f.). In the same 
province the Beds., Golla, KurubS, MsdigS, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been Wn, as a basavi 
prostitute ; and a girl falling ill is likewise vowed 
to be left unmarried, with tlie usual result (B. L. 
Kice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, 1 . 266). 

Litkkaturk —The authorities have been quoted in the article , 
see also A1 Blrani, India, ed. E. 0. Sachau, London, 1910, ii 

W. Crooke. 

PROSTITUTION (Roman). — The difference 
between Roman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not BO much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family^ on the part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of the individual citizen os such, independent of 
sex. Doubtless there was hence reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
much to the enhancement of its dignity and authoi- 
ity ; but the primary result was to create an atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of men, towards free 
Roman women in general, and especially towards 
them as wives, entirely difteient in quality from 
that exhibited among tlie Greeks. Tdiis is not to 
say that the legal position of the Roman woman 
was actually very diflerent from, though it was 
certainlv superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as wife and mother (matcifamiluis), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem ; she was 
not servant, but mistress (‘ ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). Slie was denied 
neither freedom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, within or without the house.* Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public affairs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she was sub- 
ject in law in the strictest degree to her husband 
or other male tutor (see T. Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, i. 74 f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to bear upon Roman society, proved one of its 

1 Cf. Olc. de Off, 1. 64 : ‘ nam cum sit hoc natura commune 
animantium, ut habeant luhidtnem procreandi, prima eocietas 
in ipso coniugio est, proxima in liber's, deinde una domus, com- 
munia omnia , id autem est pnneipium urbis et quasi semi- 
nanum rei publioae * 

8 Cl. Corn. Nepos, Praffat. ; ‘ Contra ea pleraque nostris 
moribus sunt decora, Quae apud illos turpia pulantur. Quern 
enim Romanorum puaet uxorem duoere in convivium? aut 
cuius materlamllias non primum locum tenet aedium, atque in 
celebritate versatur? quod multo fit aliter In Graeola, Nam 
neque in convivium adhibetur, nisi propinquorum ; neque 
sedet, nisi in intenore parte aedium, quae gynaeconitia appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit. nisi proplnqua oognatlone coniunctus ’ 
For freedom of social intercourse see Oic. pro Cal. 20 . ‘ qul 
dicerent uxores suas a cena redeuntes attrectalas esse a Oaello ’ , 
cf Plut. Rom. 20 * AAAa plvTot woAAa ratr yvi'oii^iv ctf Tiaviv 
V^TW ‘ ' stX. ; Olc 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone of those 
nades of society which find expression in the 
literature of the Empire was la complete disaccord 
with that of the early Republic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of piinciplo in refeience to the lutercourse of the 
sexes, but mamtaine<l upon the whole a high 
degree of outwaid decency, the Romans, on the 
other hand, whose pnnciples, and for a long time 
their piactice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below that ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated oases This difference must, in part, be 
explained by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some eaily racial (Etimscan’) infusion. A curious 
result was that m (ireece it was the free lances of 
love (the iraipai) who in individual cases attained 
to great wealth and to social and political influ- 
ence ; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes 
remains throughout in the shadows of the back- 
ground, ^ the adventmesses whose charms make 
them a pover in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the lanks of free-born Roman society ladies 
(e.g., the fascinating Clodia, the notorious sister of 
(hcero’s enemy, I*. Clodius ; see G. Boissier, 
Ciccron H scs aims’’, Paris, 1884, p. 174 f). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vogue of the 
laxei forms of marriage are symptoms of a moral 
disintegration that has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it Avas for the most part independent of economic 
pressme 

As a matter of strict pnnciple, then, among the Romans 
prostitution was per ne sliariieful (jtagitwmy-tor both parties 
That tins was the Roman sentiment, at its best, is clear enough 
evon from the pas^ago in which Cicero, with his usual verb^ 
insinceriti as an advocate, denies it fpro Cast 48' ‘Verumsiquis 
est, qui ( tiam meretriciis nmoribus interdictumluventutiputot, 
est ille quidem valde severiis— negare non iiossum— sed abhorret 
non modo ab hiiius saeciili licentia, vorum etiam a inaiorum 
consuetudine at^ine conocssis Quando enim hoc non factum 
est ? quando reprehcnsuin I quamio non uermissum ? quando 
denique (lut ut qvuxl licet non hceret?’).2 Perhaps from the 
earliest tunes there was in use in Rome a system of police re^is- 
t atiou analogous to that found now in most European countries 
Women adopting the career of a prostitute (meretnx, scortum, 
prottibulwn, amtra) were required to register themselves at 
the cedile’s office, and to take out a licence upon payment of a 
tax The register gave full personal details of the fioeneee, with 
her professional name and price, etc Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never be erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memorial of shame. That is to say, the moral turpi- 
tude of the act of prostitution itself (ijtia-stum mrjxrre facere) 
was felt to oierride completely all other aspects, so that 
recove^ of status was for ever foreclosed The unwillingness 
of the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal Actions 
in order to open a way to repentance and recovery for the 
prostitute is in startling contrast to the humane and reason- 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class From this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Romans sprang also the minute 
regulations which imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress,* 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disabilities, design^ 
to mark them out for public reprobation and to penahze their 
profession 

As wealth and luxury increased, and the spirit- 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religious and social 
conception, pouieu into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of open or 

1 Of course they are frequently alluded to, especially by the 
poets, but not in such a way as to reveal anj spcciflcally Roman 
details, or to make it necessary here to multli>ly quotations 
which do little more than prove the existence and wide preva- 
lence of vice in Roman brothels and other meeting-places 

3 When it suits his purpose, his language is very different ; 
eg., pro Mil 66* ‘ille, qul semper seoum scoria, semper 
exolotos, semper lupos duceret,’ and cf Cat 11. 10 

8 Prostitutes might not wear the matron's gtola, but must 
wear a toga of tad stuff (toga pulla); cf. Juv. Sat, li. 69 f. 
•talera non sumet danmata togam’; Hor. Sat i li. 68 . 'quid 
interest in nlatrona, ancilla peccesne togata?’, and cf Cic Phtt 
ii 44 ‘ qiii te a meretricio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolani 
dedisset, in inatrlmonlo stabili et corto oonlooavit ’ I 


seciet prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity prostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As emperor, Tiberius 
tried to check it by more stringent enactments,' 
but his own hbido effrenata et tndointta, real or 
suspectetl, made it imjiossible for him to exercise 
any authority over the licence of the age.^ 
Caligula even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue. ^ The prostitute^s tax con- 
tiiined to be levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4th cent,, and was not finally abolished until 
a century later, by Anastasius I., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes weie also consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, in the 6th cent,, removed 
some of the civil disabilities of piostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to mairy the reformed pro- 
stitute Theodora ; see E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodoi.i is to be seen 
in the interesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
500 reclaimed prostitutes of the capital. Here, to 
be saved from themselves, they were kept in a 
perpetual seclusion, to which many preferred 
suicide, so that the experiment was a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the model n atti- 
tude of charity and sympathy in dealing w ith the 
class, as contrasted with both its theoretical re- 

udiation by the Romans and its frank acceptance 

y the Greeks. So far as our scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
face the pioblem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hymene. The Roman 
system of registration and public supervision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
that, as yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
piobleni. With the exception that tnere is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of most of the Continental 
peoples is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 
The object of Initli is the same, namely, outivard 
coutiol of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public Older and decency ; to this, for modern 
societies, the protection of public health falls to be 
added as a furtlier complication, towards the solu- 
tion of which the ancient procedure can otter no 
suggestion. 

Literaturb.— S ave for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this sTOciflo t<m!c is known to the 
present writer. \V. J. WOODHOUSE 

PROTAGORAS. — Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 5th cent n c. 
(see Sophists). 

I. Life and writing^.— Protagoras was a native 
of Abdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells us that he was seventy years old ivhen he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession (Meno, 91 pj, and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 
production (in 420 B.C.) of a play by Pherecrates. 
With such data as we have, his birtn seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.C. The subjects 

1 Tac Ann 11. 86 * * gravibus senatus decretia libido feniin 
arum coerciia cautumque, ne quaestum corpore faceret oui 
avua aut pater aut mantua equea Romanua fuiaaet Nam 
Vlatilia, praetoria familia genita, licentiam atiiprl apud aedilca 
vulgaverat, more Inter veterea recepto, qui aalla poenanini 
adveraum Impudicaa in ipsa profesaione flagitii credebant ’ , cf 
Suet. Txb 86 : ' femlnae famoeae, ut ad evitandaa legnin poenaa 
lure ac dignitate matronal! exaolverentur, lenocinium proflteri 
ooeperant.* 

* * Cf. W. E. H. Lecky> Hist, of European MoraW, London, 
1800, li. 803: ‘There have certainly been many periods in 
history when virtue was more rare than under the Omsara , 
but there haa probably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled ’ 

* Suet. Cal 40 ' 'ex capturia proetitutaruni quantum quaeque 
uno concubitu niereret,’ etc 
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that he taught lucluded oratory, grammar and the 
right use of words (Plato, Phadr. 267 C; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 63), the interpretation of the poets 
(Plato, Protag. 339Afi.)> and, generally, those 
accomplishments which enabled a Gieek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native city 
(ih. 319 a). His popularity was unbounded (to. 
309 C, TAecet. 161 C) : Plato even pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind (Pep. 600 C). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagoras inuuned the 
dislike of certain sections of society typified by the 
demagogue Anytus (Metio, 91 b-92 C). The publi- 
cation of a worK on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which we find in Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor. i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. £mp. 
adv. Math. ix. 55-67), that the Athenians con- 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his l^ok which they could collect ; and 
that he saved himself by flight, but on the voyage 
to Sicily was drow'iied at sea. This account 
receives some slight support from the words 
dvaKij^eie . , . KaraSds in Plato (Thecet. 171 D) 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen woiks attiibuted by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 55 ; H. Diels, Die 
Fragniente der Voraokrattker^, Berlin, 1006-10, 
p. 536). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con- 
tained the famous maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, is quoted by Sext. Emp. (adv. Math. 
vii 60) as Kara^iWovTSi (ar \6yoi), but the reader 
of Plato IS forced to infer from many allusions that 
the work was commonly known as the Truth of 
Protagoras (J Bernays, Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lungen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would beinteiesting to recover some 
specimens of his style; Gomperz conjectuml that 
the apology for meaicine, one of the tracts in the 
HipiKJcratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
can be inferred fiom Platonic imitations (Protag. 
3 1 6 C fr , 320 0-322 D, 333 D ff. , 339 a-d, perhaps 
even 342 a ff., Thecet. 166K-168C) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristophanes in the 
Clouds (112-114, 068-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

2 . Doctrine. — In the dialogue of Plato named 
after him Piotagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of customary morality — Plato’s Si}uo^iKi] 
iperfi. The human instincts of reverence and light 
(atSds, 81x7}) are the weapons by which helpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals (Protag. 322 C, 329 C). Man’s history 
is a record of progress ; the criminals of a civilized 
society would bo virtuous if compared with down- 
right savages (ih, 321 D). Hence the aim of legis- 
lators and educators is to displace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones (Thecet. 
167 A ff ). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should be to reclaim the offender and to deter 
otheis from his ofience (Protag. 324 A f!.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and institutions, 
forces working silently (ib. 324 Dff.). Of the 
\aguenes8 and contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonic Socrates offers him a foundation 
in the shape of a hedonistic first principle (ib. 
361 off.), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shown in 
the sophist's claim to turn the ‘ weaker ' into the 
‘ stronger ' case (rbr 1 }ttu Xhyov ^pelrro) roulv). Tlyj 
desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi- 
ally to win forensic honours ; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of excellence impair another 
— a scrupulous regard for right ? Absolute 
inability to see where the Socratic elenchus will 


land him is a main feature of comic relief in 
Plato’s presentation of Protagoras, as of other 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the protest of philo- 
sophers against the theological opinions of the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus . 

* Of the gods I cannot my whether they exist or not, nor of 
what nature they are. For there are many obstacles to inquiry, 
especlallv the obscurity of the problem and the shortness of 
life’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 61). 

Here the nature of the gods is obviomsly the real 
problem, and frank agnosticism, however provoca- 
tive of odium, was in keeping with the highest 
thinking of an era of ‘enlightenment.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that man is the measure of existence and non- 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controveisy, as Plato’s 
Thecetetua proves. It seems to be an ailiimation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. There may have been 
needier such emphasis in Gieece, but in Rome the 
very forms of giving evidence (arbitror, vtdetur 
mint) were a perpetual reminder that in the law- 
court, at any rate, in the investigation of facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to a recognition of the 
relativity of knowledge. It should rather be ‘ of 
0010100 .*^ There is nothing in it to forbid the con- 
clusion that absolute knovnedge is impossible, but 
that opinions are relatively tiue ; and so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never mtended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is admitted by Plato {Thecet. 165 K- 
168 c). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with Heraclitean doctiine — ‘all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ‘all things flow 
like a stream ’ — or with a subtle theory pi ivately 
imparted to discifiles (Thecet. 155 ff.) , and, though 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras {Pyrrh. 
Hypotyp. 1 . 217), he cites no authoritative w oik, and 
may therefore be presumed to be drawing upon Plato. 
Lastly, the brilliant defence put into tlie mouth 
of Protagoras by his CT\i\c (Thecet. 166 c ff. ) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue hail become con- 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
somewhat too free, and that he wished to ledress 
the balance. Generally speaking, it is most 
improbable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the psychological implica- 
tions of the doctrine weie but imperfectly undei- 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
pei captions of tastes and flavouis were variable, 
while men agieed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, therefore, to make of Piotagoias 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these latei doctrines may 
be ingeniously re^ into his maxim. 

Litbraturx. — B. Zeller, PhUoaophie der GneehenK 8 vole., 
Leipnr, 1876-1908, Eng. tr , London, 1881-1903 , T. Gomperx, 
Onechitohe Deriker, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; J Bvantt, Greek Philosophy, pt i., London, 1914; 
G Grote, Plato, 8 vole , do. 1868 , B. Jowett, The Dialoguee 
qf Ptato>, 6 vols., Oxford, 1892. From a niass of monographs 
may be cited H. Jackson, JPh xilL [1886] 242 ff. ; P C. S. 
Schiller, Plato or Protagoras f, Oxford, 1908. See also the 
literature of art. Sorawie. R. D. HiCKS. 

PROTECTION.— See Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.— X. Derivation and defi- 
nition.— The Lat. protestari, a post- Augustan word 
found in Quintilian and frequent in law, means 
‘to profess,’ ‘bear witness (or declare) openly,’ so 
that it is nearly equivalent to profiten ; in bo^ 
cases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity that of witness or declaration. It has 
no inherent negative force as a protest against 
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something, though it is often used iu law as a 
declaration that the speaker’s meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find ‘protesta- 
tion ’ in Hatnpole (c 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an open declaration. 

Thus in Shakespeare, Much A do about Nothing, v.* i. 149 : 
‘Do me right, or 1 will protest iour cowardice’; Maeheth, 
V. 11 11 ‘ ' Youths that even now protest their first of manhood ’ 
The negative meaning common in modern English 
came in later. Thus a bill might be ‘ protested ’ 
(from 1622), t.«. an open declaration mswde that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 
‘ protestations’ (later ‘ protests’) in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Restoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines ‘protestation’ as ‘a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ‘protest.’ 

2. Tneological meaning — The word received a 
technical meaning m theology from the protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at Speyer in 1629. An earlier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 h^ put Luther to the Vianof the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of heresy. 
But the heresy spread nevertheless, and, when 
another Diet met at Speyer in 1526, it was 
supported by strong princes, and a compromise 
bad to be made on the principle of ‘ Cujus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decided, and that nnani- 
mously, that, till a General Council met, eveiy 

rince should be free to make religious changes if 

e thought fit. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1629 the compromise was annulled ; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made unlawful. 
Heieuixm (19th April) the ‘protestation’ was 
drawn up. In it the princes (of Saxony, Bianden- 
burg, Brunswick-Luneburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
fourteen cities (some of them Zwinglian) declare 
that they will not carry out the new edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
^ j reversed by a mere majority in another, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
conscience, they could not in any case ^mit the 
right of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of any particular doctiines — only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular chuiches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Augsburg. 

3 . Lutherans and Calvinists. — Thus ‘ Protes- 
tants ’ at first meant Lutherans as opposed alike to 
Papists and Zwinghans. The word was convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Luther’s own dislike of it, so that it soon 
became the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in stigmatiz- 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
as Lutherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force was the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome , 
but it worked slowly. The breach between 
Luther and Zwingli in 1629 was never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession (Tetrapolxtana) at Augsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of his own accord ; 
but all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists bated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ' Cujus regio, ejus religio’ at the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1656, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectoble heretics, but the Calvin- 
ists had no protection. They bore the brunt of 


the battle with Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Geimany. So the quaiicl nos 
bitter, and the misfortunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) weie m great part 
caused by the unwillingness of Lutheran piinces 
to help Calvinists, and it nas only under the 
pressuie of the calamities which followed tliat they 
learned to sink their dilierences under the common 
name of Piotestants. 

4. Anglican usage. — In England the Lutherans 
had little inlluence after the time of Henry Vlli , 
and their consubstantiation is repudiated in Ait. 
xxviii. {‘only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ’). 'The Reformers looked to Bullinger and 
Calvin, rather than to Melanchtlion and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Caivin ; but it liad a political lie with 
Lutheranism. Among the evei -changing phases of 
Elizabeth’s policy in her early years v\as the idea 
of gaining sometning from the Peace of Augsburg, 
by tiying to pass herself off as substantially a 
Lutheran ruler oidenng the religion of her own 
people like the German prmces. The strange 
tricks in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
she appreciate the Erast lan obedience of the 
Lutherans, and detested tlie ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Calvinism. Thus there was a true 
affinity between the Era.stian church of Elizalieth 
and tlie Erastian churches of N Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the official sort learned to 
call themselves Protestants like the Lutheians, 
while the Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
was not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in any revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in Jewel’s Apology (London, 1667), 
and even the Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is ‘a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by 1608 we find mention of ‘ Papists, 
Protestants, Puritans, Browiiists,’ where the word 
is used strictly of the Church in opposition to 
Puritans as well as Romanists. In this sense 
it became a watchword of the Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chill ingworth’s litlxgwn of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation (Oxfoid, 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a wider meaning only 
because the supremacy of Scripture is the doctiine 
of all the Churches of the Reformation. So, too, 
when Charles l. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Poi^ery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laua. But udiat 
the Thirty Years’ War did for Germany was done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate ana by the Itomaniz- 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In different ways both 
brought the Nonconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to be known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general name for 
eveiy sect sprung from the Reformation which 
could be considered passably orthodox. The 
Quakers were included, out the claim of Socinians 
and Deists was more doubtful. They are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘Protestant dissenters’ 
in a bill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
( 10 th Oct. 1688) that he comes over because the 
rotestant religion is endangered ; Delamere in 
heshire rises in*defence of it; and the Bill of 
Rights limits the Crown to such persons as ‘ being 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration imposed 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the worship of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous.’ By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign must be a 
Protestant — perhaps a Lutheran like Geoige I. — 
but he must ‘ join in communion with the Church 
of Englanil as by law established.* So the law 
still lemains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
still requiied to be a Protestant. 

5 . The modern view. — The word has undergone 
no serious change of meaning since the end of the 
17 th century. But, being now opposed to Romanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by some 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such as 
Alexander Knox ; and it is now cordially detested 
by the Tractarians and their successors, not only 
as summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking the Church of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better than unlawful assemblies. But, 
if we look at the geneial position — at things 
instead of words — there can be no doubt that the 
official doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as it can well be. To sum up 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs of Oxford : 

* While, however, I dletlnctly claim (or our Church her full 
Catholic character unembarraeaed by any such committal [to 
the do^atic utterances or disciplinary machinery o( any of 
the communities that have called themselves Protestant], I 
would in the stront^est way condemn the idea that would 
repudiate the name of Protestant as a mere name of negation, as 
well as the notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
is the whole or the most important part of our religious work and 
hlstor j I should unhcsitatinglj reject the theory that regards 
Protestantism b> itself, either at home or abroad, as a religious 
y'gtcni devoid of spiritual constructive eiiergj'' {Vmtation 
Charges, London, 1904, p. 842) 

LiTKRATtma —It will be enough to name OED vii 1604 f. ; 
W. Wace, in Church and Fatih (Essays on the teachlM of the 
Ohurch of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
1899 , the ordinary histories of the llefomiation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art. by F Kattenbusch, in PRB* 
xvi 136 (T H. M. Gw ATKIN. 

PRO VERBS.— X. Definition.— While the formal 
definition of a proverb is difficult to frame, and 
every authority attempts to give his own, there is 
a general agreement aa to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial sayings, b^our qualities are neces- 
sary to constitute a proverb; brevity ( 01 , as some 
prefer to put it, conciseness), 8en.se, piquancy or 
salt (Trench), and popularity. Anstotle, in writ- 
ing of proverbs, emoodied three of these properties 
in defining them as ‘ remnants which, on account 
of their shortness {acrronlav) and coiTectness 
(de(i6r7p-a), have been saved out of the wrecks and 
ruins of ancient philosophy.’* More modern 
definitions, such as ‘a short pithy saying in 
common and recognized use,’’ or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,’* or ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’* set forth the same 
elements m slightly varying phraseology. Mere 
brevity, however, will not give an expression the 
force of a proverb ; it must in every case present 
a serious thought, and exjpressions dealing with 
trivialities can never gain the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings By piouancy or salt we under- 
stand the wit that is embodied in a genuine adage. 
In its wit the pi overb expresses a pungent criticism 
of life which irequentlv has a flavour of cyniobm 
about it. On this quality depends the power of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer. Its 
wit, like the barb of an arrow, makes the maxim 

1 According to Aristotle, proverbs are Important for the 
following reasons : 6rt iroAaiat elcrt ^thotro^lat ir rait fieyiaratr 
av9puir(iiv ^opait vyicaTaAoIitftaTa vcpivaiMvra SA 

(TvvTontav nal St$i6nira (ascribed to Aristotle oy Syneelus, 
Encomium Calvitii, ed. ‘Tumeh,' p. 60) 

» OED, 8.V. 

8 Thomas Fuller, Onomologia, Adagics, and Proverbs, 2 vole., 
London, 1782, pp. 1728-31 
4 Lord John Rueeell (1792-1878) 


stick in the memoiy. There are many sayings in 
all literatures which are not recognized as proverbs 
because they lack the element of popularity. To 
attain the rank of a pi overb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or be accepted by a people 
as tiue. In a profound sense it must he the vox 
popuh. Eiselein, a German collector of proverbs, 
has emphasized tliis element in his definition : ‘ A 
proverb is a sentence coined with the public stamp, 
current, and of acknowledged value among the 
people.’* To put it more briefly, a proverb is a 
nousehold word of the people. James Howell, an 
English parceniiograplier, incorporated in liis col- 
lection 600 proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, hut, as they were not coined with the 
public stamp, they have never been used or quoted.’ 
A true proverb, then, is a spontaneous growth out 
I of the soil of national character ; it is in a sense 
I autochthonous, and among the people who gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from which there is no 
appeal, 'rhis popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and Greelc terms. In 
the former language the term was proverbium, 
signifying ‘a word uttered in public.’ The 
synonym adagium, which is usually traced to the 
phrase ad agendum upturn, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting this popular 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the proverb. The Greek 
correlative is similar in import, irapoifila, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stamp of public approval gives proverbs a 
profound influence even when they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not embody a 
true ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard as true, and presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a special, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sayings of the 
canonical hook of Proverbs among Jews and Christ- 
ians, those of the Vedic writings among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded in the Qur’&n among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiration claimed for these books. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, and He frequently used proverbs to 
maice His teaching impressive. He took some 
from Jewish literature and others from the current 
speech of the people ; still others He coined Him- 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi- 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi- 
anity is acknowledged to stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer- 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs. 

2 . Ori^n. — In discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction oetween 
the popular proverbial saying and the literary pro- 
verb, or gnome. The latter is the product of reflex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, while the former 
18 naive and was originally uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion witn some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It is in keeping with its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro- 
verb is unknown ; it is a spontaneous utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
with the people and has gained circulation and 
authority through universal acceptance of its 

ij. Eiwlein, SpriohwOrUr det deuttehm Volkes, FTeiborg, 
1840, p. X : ' Das Spriohwort ist ein mit Offentlichem Qeprage 
kuagemflDEter Satz, der seinen Curs und anerkannten Wertb 
onter dam Volke hat’ In this connexion the famous definition 
of Erasmus (Adagtorum Chiltadei tree) may be g^iven : ‘ Celebre 
diotam, sclta quaplam novltate imfigne.* The seoond jpart of 
this definition Is not generally accepted by recent investbaters. 

* Proverbs and OlaSaysd Sam and Adages, London, 1^9. 
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truth. The eages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their finished product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavour of 
the gnome is unmistokable, and its lineage can 
very frequently be traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
book of Proverbs are gnomes. They are fruits of 
loM reflexion. 

Tne genuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and civilizations; in their 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. The OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The inconOTuity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the influence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the popular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1 S 10®*’^-). We also know an ancient 
Egyptian proverb which owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptah’s fame 
in Libya, it runs : ‘ The youth say to youth, con- 
ceining his victories, “ It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Re ” ’ ‘ Frey tag thinks 
that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexion with some notable event in the history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.* 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in the Greek 
and Latin literatuies. With the words, ‘ Don’t 
move Camarina’ (fii} xlyet Kaftdptpav), the Greeks 
were accustomed to caution each other to give 
questions fraught with uncertain issues a wide 
berth. The allusion is historical and refers to the 
draining of the lake north of Camarina contrary to 
the advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of the city. The famous Latin ^age, 

‘ Romanus sedendo vincit,’ sprang from the ettec- 
tive tactics of Hannibal’s opponent, Fabius 
Maximus. The poiiular proverb, ‘When you go 
to Rome, do as Rome ooes,’ is an interestmg 
instance of how an aphorism may grow out of an 
incident which was subsequently forgotten. Few 
who use it know that it had its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine As 
the Sabbath was a feast day in Milan according to 
prevailing Roman usage, but a fast at her native 

E lace of Tagaste, Monica was perplexed as to 
er course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the case of conscience by uttering 
this oft-quoted adage. 

Another gioup of proveibs were derived from 
riddles (q.v.), and it may well be that many of the 
maxims of the OT canonical collection originated 
m tins way. The adage of Pr 22*, ‘ A good name 
IS rather to be oho.sen than great riches, and loving 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the finished 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
probably propounded as follows : ‘ What is worth 
more than gold ? ’ ; the answer would be, ‘ A good 
name.’® Again, a proverb may be the condensa- 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase. 
Thus arose the popular Greek adage, ‘ To play the 
fox to another fox^ [dXuveKl^eiv rrpds iripav dXdirtKa). 
A popular maxim even in modern times, ‘ Every 
COCK on his own dunghill,’ can be traced back to 
Seneca, ^v ho thus summed up the quintessence of 
one of /Esop’s fables (‘Gallus in suo sterquilinio 
pluriinum ’).* This process accounts for the genesis 
of English aphorisms like ‘ sour grapes ’ and ‘ dog 
in the manger.’ 

1 J H Breasted, Ancient Recarde qf Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, 
§ 611 . 

a O W F Frei tag, Arabwn Proverbia, Bonn, 1843 , cf esp 
III 2, pp 221 323. 

8 Of H Oort and I. Hooykaafl, The Bible /or Learners, 
Boston, 1878-79, ii 80. 

4 Apocol 


Famous proverbs which owe then popularity to 
their well-balanced symmetrical phraseology have 
long individual histories behind tliem. This litei- 
ary development frequently cannot be traced in 
the languages of antiquity. But the process by 
which a popular saying was cut and polished into 
a gem by a succession of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘ God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ Sterne found it in the 
writings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by 
measure’; Herbert in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
Latin. 

3. Form. — While the folk-proverb, when it 
originates, may not circulate in poetic dress, yet 
well-established proverbs and gnomes are almost 
invariably expressed either in rhythmical language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebrew proverbs of the 
OT canon, as well as those of Sirach,* possess all 
the characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is parallelism. Sumerian 

S roverbs, among the most ancient that have come 
own to us, display the same characteristic 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the various rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Gnomic poetry forms a large 
section of the ethical side of Sanskrit literature. 
The Chinese pi over bs are in the foim of couplets. 
With this people it has been a favourite practice 
in the schools for the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.® The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Theognis and Solon, did 
for Greek literature what unknown poets did for 
the Hebrew— gave many of the popular proverbial 
sayings a literary setting and thereby invested 
them with a permanent influence The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapmstic, iambic, 
tiochaic, and dactylic ® In modern literatures 
proverbs usually assume poetical form, for ihyme 
and alliteration lend charm not only to English 
proverbs but also to those of all modern nations 
A few samples must suffice • ‘ A king’s face should 
give grace'; ‘Slow help is no help’ , ‘Who goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrow mg * ; ‘ Qui prend, se 
rend ’ ; ‘ Chi vh piano vk sano, e vk lontano ’ ; 
‘Gutes Wort find’t gute Statt’ ; ‘ Whe die Albeit, 
so der Lohn.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
the three q^ualities of brevity, rhyme, and allitera- 
tion: ‘Trauuttori, traditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors.’ 
Proverbs abound in certain figures of speech v\hich 
add to their impressiveness. The two most char- 
acteiistic of these figures are hypeibolo and 
aradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 
ue to the employment of these nguies of speech, 
which the Oriental especially affects Ab an 
example of hyperbole let us cite an Ai abic proverb 
‘ Fling him into the Nile and he will come up with 
a fish in his mouth,’ 01 the German ‘AVer's Gluck 
hat, dem kalbert ein Ochs’ (‘The lucky man’s ox 
calves’); as a paradoxical proveib, note ‘No 
answer is also an an.swer.’ 

4. Occurrence. —Proverbs are of universal occni 
rence ; there is no speech or language in w hioh they 
are not found. Going back to the remotest anti 
quity, we discover them embedded m the hteiaiy 
remains of Babylonia and Egypt. The oldest 
are found in a Sumerian text. Rawhnbon, 11. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribed witli exciiuplcb foi 
instiuction in Sumeiian grammar, and a nuntbei 
of these examples consist of ancient Sumerian juo 
verbs. In all, this tablet has pieseived eighteen 
proverbs and riddles, some of which are lery 

1 In addition to conunentanea on the Apoer\ pha, < oiisult art 

•Sirach.’in 

*A H Smith, Proverbs and Common Sayings /tom the 
Chinese, Shanghai, 1002 

* An excellent art on olassital proverbs is to be found in 
Quarterly Review, exxv [1808] 217 ff 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.^ Among 
the Egyptians the viziers Kegnmne, Imhotep, and 
VtahotBp, of the Vlth dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these officials belong 
to the Old Kingdom, t.e. prior to 2500 B.C., some 
conception may be gained of the antiquity of pro- 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Long 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese had 
embodied their wisdom m raomes, and they were 
a favourite veliicle for morm instruction with that 
sage. The proverb had reached a position of com- 
manding influence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomic poets, Solon, Phocylides, and The- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 
and the seven so-called wise men who followed, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced- 
ing generations. An adequate testimony to this 
fact IS the famous anthology, Samgadmra-Poui- 
dhati, of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
culled from 264 different writers.® Bbhtlingk 
collected 7613 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and published them under the title IndiscM 
Spruche (Leipzig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 
poetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard collections of pro- 
verbs, such as La Sapiema Mondo by G. Straf- 
forello, a monumental Italian dictionary of pro- 
verbs, we find catalogued in it proverbim sayings 
from every nook ana corner of the world. No 
race, whetner high or low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, has been without them. Nations renowned 
for the cultivation of literature have treasured 
their proverbial inheritance and have polished 
their Mages until they have become gems. Non- 
literary people, the savages of primitive culture, 
have had their proverbs, which have been learned 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us. A notable 
anthology of this kind is R. F. Burton’s JVtt and 
JVu'dom from W. Africa (London, 1866). C. M. 
Doughty, in tlie cleMsic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
conversation with the Bedawin While proverbs 
are universal in their occurrence and are found to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
modern languages, yet they are especially lieloved 
by Oriental peoples, and it is among tnem that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modem 
world of Europe ana America the folk-proverb still 
wield.s a potent influence among the masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

5 Value and significance. — Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons: (1) they have had a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion ; (2) they 
are trustworthy witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religious ideals of the peoples among 
whom they originated and circulated. (Berber says ; 

‘ The significance of the proverb in its Influence on the forma- 
tion and preservation of the modes of thought is to be rated 
very high. Its influence on the civilisation of nations is exce^- 
Ingly far reaching. With silent guidance it moulds public 
opinion as powerfully and as manifoldly as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
iiighly cultured ’ {Die Sprache alt Kmut, il. 406) 

The greatest literary geniuses have set the seal 
of their approval upon iiopular proverbs and made 
them household w ords by quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
responses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims and proverbial 8ay-< 
iiigs. All the great wi iters of Hellas affect them. 

I M. Jager, * Assynsche Bathsel und Sprachwfirter,' BASS IL 
[1891] 274 ff 

® This Sanskrit work is analysed in MDMG xxvii. [1873]. 


They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the lines of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Theognis, the great tragodisuis 
and comic poeU. * The moral of many of the stones 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a single 
line which gained currency as a proverb. The 
great Latin poets loved the proverb, and many 
roverbs that are common in the modem world go 
ack to Horace, Juvenal, or Terence; e.g., the 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as ‘le fils de la poule blanche,’ a phrase which can 
be traced to Juvenal’s ‘gallinfie filius albse.’® 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a striking sentence which has become a pro- 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned : 
'Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,’ 
and ' Ail’s well that ends well.’ Dante’s ' Lasciate 
ogni speranza,’ Molihre’s ‘ Vous I’avez voulu, George 
Dandm,’ and Schiller’s ‘ Die schonen Tage in Aran- 
juez sind nun zu Ende ’ are examples of proverbial 
sayings which have become household woras through 
the popularity of national poets. 

The great philosophers of antiquity did not 
disdain proverbs. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s writings teem with proverbs. More 
than this, proverbs and gnomic literature were 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosophy. The 

f olitical and moral philosophy of the Hellenic race 
ad its origins in the isolated maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages of Greece and the gnomic poetry 
of Theognis and his contemporsury, Phocylides {6th 
century B.C.).* 

While Greek philosophy outgrew these humble 
beginnings and aeveloped into an elaborate meta- 
physical ^stem, the spirit that produced the 
proverbs of Solomon and Sirach reached its full 
development within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of proverbs was legion, and they were 
used by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im- 
parting ethical instraction to the youth. The two 
Talniuds, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnfth, 
and the Midrashim, as well as the Targnms, are 
rich in proverbs and provoTbial sayings. They 
occur both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 yeais of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Righteous (nigh priest, 3 10-291 B.c. ) 
down to Rabbi Arfier. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirqe AhMth (‘Sayings 
of the Fathers’).* Another famous collection is 
the AhMth de R, Nathan, 'I'he former, usually 
bound with a Jewish prayer-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arr.anged chronologically and covering a period of 
500 years, from 300 B.C. downwards. Its import- 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read- 
ing of one of its sections each Sabbath. The 
Aohdth de B. Nathan^ a Tfisefta or HaggSda of the 
Mishnio tract AbMth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8th century A.D. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A Quotation from the Midrdsk Bahbdh to Canticles 
will give an idea of the esteem in which they were 
held : 

‘ Let not » proverb be despised in thine eyes, for by mesns of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
(Mtdr. Cant 16) 

It was all the more highly esteemed if it could he 
supported by a proof text from the OT, In this 

1 Menander’s collection entitled Sententice Monostxchce was 
famous in antiquity. 

3X111 141. 

s E Zeller, Phiiotophi* dtr Oriechm, Leiprii;, 1892, i 106 ff 
♦ Sayxngt of the JewUh Fathere'^, ed. C. Taylor, Cambridgpe, 
1897. 
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case it was introduced by one of two formulce : (1) 
‘ There is for it a proof text ’ (mjjo 1 “? b^), or (2) ‘ Lo ! it 
is a verse of the Scripture ’ (sin std ’sn). So popular 
was It, and so highly esteemed, that it was used to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
circumstance of life. Proverbs w'ere considered 
efficacious in removing doubts and difficulties; 
they were quoted to elucidate names and obscure 
passages of Scripture ; amid sorrow they shed 
comfort, and in social gatherings they increased 
the good cheer. With a mCtshdl it was customary 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an appropriate close for his book. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis- 
tinction was drawn between the proverb of the 
scholar and the folk-proverb, and a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was prefixed one of the following formulas . 
*a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,’ ‘ the rabbis 
teach,’ ‘ they teach,’ or ‘ some say ’ ; to the latter : 
‘according to the words of the people,’ 'so speak 
the people,’ ‘the Judeeans say,^ ‘the Galileeans 
say.’ If the proverb happened to occur in Scrip- 
ture, there was a special introductory formula: 
'the proverb runs’ (tO’k S«>iori) To the folk- 

J iroverb belong the maxims of the trades and gilds, 
or each sucli organization or profession had its 
own special proveibs; to the former belong the 
ipiomes of the collections mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. I'o gam an adequate idea of the 
scope of the topics embraced ui Jewish proverbs 
ana to form an estimate of their influence, one 
must turn to J, R Fiirstenthal, liabbinische 
Antholoaxe (Breslau, 1836), L. Dukes, Jiabbinuche 
Blunienlese (Leipzig, 1844), or J. Flirst, Perlen- 
schnure Aranuimher Gnnmen ttnd Lteder (do. 1836). 

It IS worthy of note that, among the Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
position of high esteem and a far-reaching influence 
The classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants are said to com them. We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exeicise, is required to com- 
plete the couplet. Every class of society takes 
delight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
f.irone to the beggar in his hovel There is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
wisdom of the Cliinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 
poetry does not flourish, and proverbs are not used 
m the formal instruction of the philosophical 
schools, yet the popular proverb has been of im- 
portance m the formation of the standards of 
public morality. Proverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical precepts which have kept nigh 
ideals before the masses : ‘A lie has no legs’ (the 
Spaniard says : ‘ A lie has short legs ’ ; the Swiss : 

‘ It takes a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury 
the truth ’ ; a Spanish parallel runs ; ‘ Tell the 
truth and sliame the devil ’). On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the masses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Trench 
strikingly terms them ‘ scoundrel maxims * {Pro- 
verbs and their Lessons^ p. 102). They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin and immorality. 
Outstanding exanmles are : ‘ Every man has his 
price’ (Dutch: ‘Self’s the man’); the German 
*Einmal keinmal,* which has had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin ; similar to it is the 
Italian : * A sin concealed is half forgiven.’ 

Some proverbs are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heights of evangelical morality: ‘Love rules 
his kingdom without a sword ’ (Italian) ; ‘ The 
way to neaven is by Weeping Cross* (English); 
‘God never wounds with both hands’ (Spanish); 

‘ Every cross hath its inscription ’ (English). 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
a gnomic literature forms the fuundutions of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in tiie 
teaching of formal schools, but continues to exer- 
cise a potent influence on popular ideals of conduct 
and concerition of character. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the masses fundamental 
principles of morality and noble living. The 
authoiity of proveibs is acknowledged by the 
people generally because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac 
cumulation that tprows up in a long lapse of time. 

LnsRATURa— R. C Tranch, Proverbs and thexr Lessons, 
London and New York, 1906 (the best general work m English, 
with a valuable bibliography includW a hst of proverbial 
collections in various languages) , G Gerber, Die Sprache als 
Kunst, Berlin. 1BS6 (the author discusses the proverb os a 
literary form, ii 397-442), Erasmus, Adaowrum Chxhades hes, 
Venice, 1608 (a great treasure-house of classical proverbs from 
which all sub^uent writers and collectors have borrowt d) , G 
Strafforello, Da Sapietiza del Mondo, 8 vols , Turin, 188‘{ (an 
elaborate collection of proverbs from everv quarter of the globe 
translated into Italian) ; H Bois, La Poisve gnomxque chez leg 
Hibreux et chez Us Grees, Toulouse, 1888 Other important 
works have been mentioned in the article and notes 

James A. Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.— I. Use of the word ~ 
The English word ‘ providence,’ meaning by deriva- 
tion foresight, is in practice applied to thoughtful 
preparation for future needs. As used in religion, 
Providence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures, His 
general supervision over them, and the ordering of 
the whole course of things for their good. There 
is no corresponding word in Hebrew, though the 
thought 18 present throughout the OT. In I4reek 
irpbvoia is used freely in classical literature for 
forethought, human and divine. It is employed 
absolutely in Xenoplion and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under wlucli Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice m Wis (14* : * Thy provi- 
dence, 0 Father, guideth ’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17* : lawles-s men are said to be ‘ exiled 
from the eternal providence ’). In the NT irpbvoia is 
found twice only (Ac 24^, Ro 1.T*), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But the doctrine of the 
Divine oidenngof the affairs of the world pervades 
all the NT writings In a very wide sense some 
.such Klea would seem to be indisjpensable to 
religion, although — as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism — tlie word ‘ providence ’ cannot be 
legitimately used as of a relation between ‘ God ’ 
and ‘ the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions ana unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
tenance. 

In the more restricted area of Christian theology 
Divine Providence is theoretically distinguished, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of all 
His oreatnres, including man ; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of men as 
moral creatures, their welfare and destiny, while 
Providence is concerned with the affairs and events 
of life and the way in which a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost inseparable even in thought. 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, but 
especially as made known in Christ. Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wisdom, power, and 
go^ness, who unceasingly directs human affans, 
freat and small, for the acoom plush ment of the 
highest spiritual efids. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose ; and this perfectly expresses 
the Divine nature and perfections. Christian 
faith holds that God rules and overiules all that 
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takes place in the universe, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ‘ artificer,’ though the phrase- 
olo^ employed may seem sometimes to imply this, 
BO In Providence He does not need to * plan ’ and 
scheme as men do ; He views all things av^ specie 
aUrnitatxs. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the truth as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
phraseology. 

II Historical. — x . Introductory. — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human beings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a religion to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of puipose is discernible, some 
measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take the steps necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its ‘gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as ‘ Baalim ’ 
may stand simply for unknown forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite aibitrarily reward 
their favourite devotees. But, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, an order may be discernible in the pantheon. 
Such a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus that his decrees may run, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
oi hover, a dim figure — Moipa, or 'AvdyKti — so 

that it is often difficult to say whether the rudi- 
mentary control of all things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddhist idea of karma 
— the inexorame linking of all acts with their 
consequences — excludes Providence. Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily he outside 
the pale of religion pioper. A moral order may be 
bound up with it ; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways than by nirvdna, 
an end beyond the end. But in none of these oases 
can the word ‘ Providence ’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent purpose 
and an end presumably good and beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for the 
attainment of clearly conceived designs. 

3 . In the OT.— The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, out progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of Gfod’s purposes and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early stages of 
Israel’s history these weie necessarily ciude and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas oi deity pie- 
vailed, and only after tlie Exile was the God 
of Israel identmed with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur- 
ately to distinguish the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
<1) in the ordinary course of nature, and (2) by 
moans of special interventions, or miracles. Ps 104 
gives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His messengeis and flames of fire 
His ministers. In Jer 31“ 33“ the succession of 
day and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine ‘covenant’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or modified. The great symbolic picture 
of the chariot in Ezk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence Miracles are special proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law'. Mtfcn’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
punished. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All-Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the clay ; in dealing with the headstrong 
wills of men God rules — and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil were 
made to accoi^lish good. The moral of this and 
nearly edl Ox stories is summed up in Pr 16® 
‘A man’s heart deviseth his way: but Jahweh 
directeth his steps.’ 

Even where exceptions arise so serious that it 
would appear either that the idea of superinten- 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that ‘ iny way is hid from Jahweh,’ the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. In the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic- 
itly raised — e.g., the visiting of the sms of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These problems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the book of Job, moie or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sharp knife applied to them all in 12^*'- 
But some of tne sceptical suggestions made in 
Qoheleth were recognized m passing moods by the 
writers of such Psalms as 49, 73, 77, and 88, v ho 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3 . In the extra-canonical writinga.— In the extra- 
canonical writings of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.O. Greek and other external influences are occa- 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief in God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthropomorphic expressions become less frequent, 
and the transcendence of God is emphasized, but 
the moral qualities of the Deity— righteousness 
and loving-kindness — are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical books. In Wis 8^ Divine wisdom 
18 identical with Providence, which ‘ordereth all 
things graciously,’ and in 11“ the same power is 
said to have ‘ ordered all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in tlie execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sovereign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us ’ 
(12^®). A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who made him ‘ left him in the hand of his 
own counsel,’ so that ‘ before man i.s life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him’ (Sir 16 *’). The language of Josephus 
m a much-quoted passage is not quite cleai , but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a belief in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sadducees ‘ ascribe all evil to man’s free choice ’ 
(BJ II . vui. 14 , Ant. XIII . v. 9 ). The chief differ- 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi- 
dence during this period are due to a glowing belief 
in a future life and in judgment beyond the grave, 
08 well as to the general tenor of Apocalyptic 
teaching concerning the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mac 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘ the King 01 the 
world will raise up those who have died for his 
laws unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (vv.®- “ etc.). 

4 . In the NT. — The NT is continuous with the 
O'!, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the I.ord of heaven and earth, 
mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
celebrated, but ‘ your Father which is in heaven,’ 
who clothes the lilies with beauty, aud without 
whom not even a siiarrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for both the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a ‘ reign of law ’ is recognized in Mt 6 ", as 
well aa the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Mk 9“* 11 "***). 
Rash conclusions concerning the charactei of those 
upon whom grievous calamities have fallen are 
condemned (I^ 13^*®) ; the anomalies and inequali- 
ties of earthly conditions will be rectified at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewards 
and punishments then to be allotted. The parables 
of the Tares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
recorded in Mt 25 are sufficient indications of 
this. j 

The Apostles in their teaching follow the lines | 
thus laid down. St. Paul occasionally afifords a i 
glimpse into his philosophy of history, as in 
Ko 9-11 and 1 Co 15*®'“. The teaching of 1 Peter 
on suft'enng, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forbearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg- 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming ago. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most part preserved 
in the NT u-ith special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as tne judicial righteousness, of God. 
But nothing less than a revolution was created by 
the revelation of a future life and the Resurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had ‘aliolislied 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.’ Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, the focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
values are so dillerent, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost disappear in 
the light of grace and the glory which shines into 
the present life from beyond the grave. 

S. In Graeco-Roman teaching.— Grreco-Roman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life and human affairs. The 
schools of philosophy represented by Heraklei- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief lu the 
F vernal Reason, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands for the supremacy of the Riglit ar^ 
the Good, for a World- Reason, and a World- Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the personal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may he said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the course of the world, hut the 
fact that his interpreteis still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term ‘ God ’ in his writings 
B^aks for itself. Cicero represents the best sid^e 
of paganism when he makes Balbus say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must be 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world IS carried on ‘ eornm consilio ’ (de Nat, Deor. 
ii. 30). 

Epicurus and Zeno represent opposite poles of 
thought. The Epicurean held that fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there he such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often siwke of Providence, though without 
thoistio implications. His doctrine was a philo- 
sophic monism, the world being a single substance, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity. God was 
but a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi- 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase- 
ology, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking. Lightfoot, in his essay on 
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Paul and Seneca (Phthppians*, London, 1878, pp. 
270-328), has illustrated this subject at length 
Paits of Cloanthes* Hymn to Ztxis might be used 
by a theist believing in Providential government 
But the God of Stoicism is sj'nonymous with 
nature, necessity, fate, the all. The Stoic said 
*God is spirit,’ but his xreCyaa was an ethereali/ed 
form of matter, and for him the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the St<uc 8 ivas a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe 
All that happens is through determination, el/uxap- 
fjdfif, that which is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of dvdOeta, which was characteristic of the .school, 
shows that no personal interest or care was asci ibed 
to the abstraction called God To ‘live according 
to nature’ meant that each man forinetl part of a 
mighty and orderly system, in harmony with 
w Inch it was his duty to live, submissive to that 
untversum of which Marcus says ; 

‘O Nature' From thee are all Lhinps, In thee all thlnjjg 
aubsist, and to thee all tend ’ (Meditatxong, iv in) 

Neo-Platomsm exhibits more allmity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula- 
tive doctrine of an ineffable and absolute deity 
stands diametrically opposed to such a relation 
between God and the w'orld os is implied by a 
fatherly Providence. 

6 . Patristic and Scholastic. — In the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as onr subject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination versus free 
will. A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
ly Chiistian teachers as essential to belief in God. 
Ijio Greek Fathers from Clement and Origen on- 
wards taught human freedom and lesponsibility, 
and were disposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestination In the 
West was in practice held aide hy side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik- 
ing example of this. In a famous pa.ssage {Conf. 
bk. vii. ens 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality, evil being at the same time ‘ unreal ’ or 
‘partial good’ (see also Solti oq. 1 . 2f.). But, com- 
bined with these distinctly Neo-Platonist elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise dr Civitaia Det foimulatca a 
philosophy of history based on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, by its intimate blend- 
ing of philosophy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation betw een 
God and the world, 'rhomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to bear on questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism 
The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room — at the expense of some inconsistency — both 
for human free will and for a doctrine of Provulence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Roman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits God as 
Ruler and Guardian of men in the miniitia! of 
individual life, as well as in the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7 . Protestant. — Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theolo^. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingh 
alike understood by Providence a Divine forcordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as well 
as the course of nature. They believed that the 
actions of wicked men are so overruled by Divine 
wrisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
wprld is no blot upoq God’s character and govern- 
ment. Few attempted to work out these general 
theories in detail. The ‘occasionalism’ (q.v.) of 
Malebranche, which implied the continuous inter- 
position of the Deity and treated finite things as 
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aflTordmg only ‘ occasions ’ for Divine operations, 
may be mentioned as one hypothesis. It was not 
accepted by many, and was obviously open to the 
charge of implying a kind of perpetual miracle. 
It made way for the more reasonable theory of 
‘ concurrence ’ (see below). The rationalism ( 9 . v.) 
of the 18th cent, produced both the Theodicie of 
Leibniz, with its picture of the world a.s, in spite 
of all its im perfections, the best of all possible 
worlds, and the caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Candide satirized an optimism which could accept 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 19th cent, to show that neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of the cynic 
was adequate to deal with the facts of life and 
history. 

III. Modern conceptions. — 1. loth cent, 
theology.— The changes discernible in the course 
of the 19th cent, were produced in the main by the 
folloM’ing causes, themselves more or less closely 
connected ; (1) a change in the conception of Gotf, 
which may be described as a passing fiom deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to a God immanent as well as transcen- 
dent, infoiming and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to be entirely dependent on Him 
indwelling power ; the cold rationalism which was 
satisfied with a niigiity absentee Deity was dis- 
placed by belief 111 One who meets the craving of 
the human spirit for union and communion with 
the living God ; (2) the influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical explanation of the uni- 
verse, but which ultimately', tli rough its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life ; 
(3) philosoplacal tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the centunr. 
Tliese aftected veiy deeply the view taken of the 
relation between God and the world, and conse- 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ‘ God ’ covered various undefined moanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approached 
antheism. The pievalent orthodox opinion was 
esciibed by the term concur sus, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by an independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of God and the creatuie, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2. The crucial question of to-day.— The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘concurience’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discovoiios 
and philosophical activities of the 19th cent, foiced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
were only partly piepared to answer. The worlds 
of theology, philosophy, physical science, and 
ordinary practical life had been so far apart that 
what may be called the necessary exosmosis and 
endosmosis of ideas was not effected. Such inter- 
communication IS still far from complete, but the 
process has been carried far enough to show that 
the comjdex quest ions raised by the term ‘Provi- 
dence ’ can be answered only by a deeper under- 
standing of the relations between God and man. 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put tins very searching 
one — Is the philosojjhy of the universe to be wholly 
empirical ? If so, all depends on the definition of 
‘experience.’ What are the facts on whieli an 
inquiry into Providence — in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent — is to be based ? ‘ Physical facts aSre 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must be taken into account, and mere colligation 
of happenings will not suffice. Their interpreta- 


tion is all-inipoitant, and in the process postulates 
are employed concerning which fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as the originating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothe.sis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity Issue between them can be joined only on 
the question, Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine purpose in human affairs, is wan anted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge ? Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason- 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life? It is fiom this stand- 
point that the subject has been approached dunng 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the 20th 
century. 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-good, ‘ work ’ ? That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a permanently satis- 
fying explanation of them from a moral and spiiit- 
ual point of view T If it be granted to the theist 
that theie is a God, who operates within, as well 
as over, the existing order, do the facts waiiant a 
belief that He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordinate the whole and accomplish a jmrpose 
beneficent enough to bear out the statement that 
Ho 18 as gracious as He is powerful and wise ’ No 
doctrine of Providence can satisfy the modern 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question 
Hut the issues raised are so vast and complex, and 
they are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
than philosophical and scientific, that they are, as 
they always have been, dillerently determined by 
different inquirers. 

3, ‘ General Providence. —The answers given by 
the best representatives of modern Protestant 
theology may be described undei two headings — 
general and special (or particular) Providence. 
Certain general principles in the ordering of human 
affairs winch imply a controlling Deity are such as 
these . (1) God works by law, i.e. by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method ; 
and this recognized older, while it raises sciious 
difficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan- 
t&geous to the welfaie of the whole. Hut the 
Divine operation in question is exerted not upon a 
plastic material substance, but upon the partially 
independent and largely recalcitrant wills of men. 
Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 
and at best delay arises in the accomplishment of 
results. The principles of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacrifice are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a lace stand or fall together ; that, in the 
family, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
made to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
suppression, and it may be self-surrender, for the 
good of the whole. _ The relation between the 
parts and the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at first, and still ignored in thought 
and practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
as tne knowledge and experience of mankind 
extend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice aie pillars upon which any doctrine of 
Providence must ultimately rest. (4) While 
advance in the accomplishment of Divine purposes 
IS slow and is retarded by only too obvious retro- 
giession, progress is on the whole disceinible, 
though the goal which by hypothesis is being 
aimed at can be reached only by advance of 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
above considerations belong to natural theology. 
(5) The believer in a special Christian revelation 
turns naturally to that as normative and determin- 
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ative amulfet the coinjiloxities of human 

history. Faith in Christ holds a clue to the 
labyrinth which unaided reason disdains to use. 
Whether Chiistian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, restinpj upon the 
Incarnation, the Cioss, and the Resurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands iiiado upon it. 

4. ‘Special Providence,’ — The term ‘special 
Providence ’ dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 
general, particular, special, and most special. 
Discredit has been brought upon the idea by the 
way in which it has been interpreted and the 
inferences drawn from supposed Divine interven- 
tion in particular cases. But it is obvious that the 
Providence which does not concern itself withsjoccic# 
and genus as well as with universum, and with 
tlie individual as well as with the race, is none at 
all. A deity who is ‘ careful of the type ’ and 
‘ careless of the single life ’ does not exercise nro- 
Mdence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
doetiine of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well- 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
ami obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener- 
alize without particularizing. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui- 
tou.s in the realm of moials. The Father in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike ; 
He operates by general laws But He also so 
orders their working m the natural and sjuntual 
woilds taken as one whole tiiat all things are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordeied whole there is no distinction of small and 
great, as the words are often understood. The 
ciitcnon of niaj^itude and importance is to be 
found in the spiiitual world. The care for the 
^^elfa^e of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specihc dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally diller- 
Ciit sigmticance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘woik together for good to 
them that love God ’ in a sense that is not, and 
cannot be, true for those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in harmony with His 
great designs. 

It may be said that some belief of this kind is 
essential to a tlieistio religion. It is tested in 
lactice by a belief in the efficacy of prayer and 
y a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
pioved by n priori reasoning or established by a 
complete induction from the events of experience, 
especially as undei stood by those for whom the 
word ‘ spiritual ’ has little 01 no meaning. But it 
lepresents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
supeistitioua attitude towards the universe, because 
it 18 open to receive all well-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience as a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

IV. Problems raised. —T he difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the main those raised against theism (q.v.). 
Thoists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
lule of a perfectly good God only partial explana- 
tions can be given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature of theism most frequently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, as it does, the 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi- 


nated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
to purposes of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphysical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati- 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human fiee 
will. Others are ethical and can bo satisfactoiily 
dealt AVith only as parts of a complex Mhole (see 
art. Good and Evil). Otheis can only be 
described as standing difficulties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the jtroblems 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and aie — as tne theist holds — far less satisfactorily 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to be inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the iiniveise allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to be generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
— the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, 01 the colossal world- 
war of 1914- . It does not come within the scope 
of the present article to do more than indic.ate 
.some of the ways in which outstanding problems of 
Piovidence may be, not solved, but reasonably met. 

1. Evolution and desigfn. — Evolution as part of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent with teleology. Mode does 
not exclude purpose. The study of processes need 
not interfere — though in practice it may often do 
so— with a belief in ends The principles of evolu- 
tion as traced in the lower oiganisrns can ho 
applied to huninn society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methods 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and specific designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 
pm pose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 
Man is on this planet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2. Immanence and transcendence. — The idea of 
Divine immanence, w'liicli haslgained such hold of 
lecent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence— a doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist claims to main- 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantlieism, and the possibility of Providence pro- 
jiortionally disappears. A professed theist, who 
yet Ignores or denies the ti anscendence of a pei sonal 
God, has no real belief m Providence But even 
Matthew Arnold's ‘The Eternal, not ouiselves, 
that makes for righteousness ’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Sliake.speare’s ‘divinity 
that shapes our ends, rougb-hew them how we 
will,’ carries a stage further. Also, ‘ iminaneiice ’ 
IS a word only recently adopted to ex pi ess, not 
quite happily, the fact that tne Divine relation to 
the creatine, and especially the couiso of human 
history, is not puiely external. This may, and in 
contemporary writers fiequently does, imply niove- 
mont in one or more of the followung diiections: 
(f») a protest againpt undue reliance on Diiine 
intervention from without, esjtecially on miracle, 
as the chief evidence of Divine action ; (fi) the 
acceptance of self-limitation on the pait of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in His relation with the creature ; (c) 
hence the admission that the course of human 
histoiy, whilst ordered for good, is not the best 
possible or conceivable. Man has a measure of 
power to delay, or mar, a Divine work Mhich he 
cannot ultimately prevent. If the action of 
Piovidence is discernible in the destruction of the 
Armada or the banishment of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, account must also be given of the murder of 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the histoiy of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of tlie German Emperor Frederick in. and the 
succession of so ditierent a ruler as William ii. 
(d) Arguments for or against a belief in the Divine 
control of human affairs can never be satisfactorily 
based on isolated events. It is the power to 
compel all seeming and real discoids into ultimate 
haimony that is asserted ; and this by means of an 
indwelling life, lather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3. Divine omnipotence. — Discussions concerning 
the nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man’s freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt with here (see Free Will, 
God, Predestination). It may be said, however, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence has 
often been seriously misunderstood ; that the 
creaturely will may bo real and operative within 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

• Either thy command, or thy permission, 

Lay hands on all they are thy riffht and left ' 

(TAs ‘Prorldenoo’). 

A line in tlie context of the same poem puts the 
truth still moie succinctly, 

‘All things have their will, yet none but thine.* 

4. Some moral problems.— One large class of 
jicipetually recurring problems aii-ses from the 
constitution of nature as a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub- 
ordinate part. The phenomena of pliysical pain 
and death fall to be considered under this heamng. 
The theistic contention is that the facts point not 
to essential dualism in the order of nature, but to 
the development of designs which include the 
welfare of the human race as a whole, but as a 
relative rather than as an absolute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver difficulty, which is dis- 
cussed in ait. Good and Evil, but which does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana- 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the other, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5. Immortality. — No doctrine of Providence can 
be complete which does not deal with the question 
of immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly 
denied, our estimate of human nature and the 
significance of human life is altogether changed. 
Natuial theology cannot prove immortality, but it 
can build up a strong argument in its favour, 
‘since a contrary supposition is negatived by all 
that v,e know of the habits and methoiis of the 
cosmic process of Evolution ’ (J. Fiske, Li/e Ever- 
lasting, London, 1901, p. 86 f.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that can be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and hope cannot 
be used to establish a doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to be trusted, 
the solution of the most perplexing problems in rela- 
tion to the Divine government of the world may be 
postponed until the dawn of a future life illumines 
them. Enough if it be true concerning God as 
revealed in Christ that ‘of Him, through Hiqi, 
and unto Him are all things,' and that the ‘one 
far-off Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves ’ will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when the Son has delivered up the Kingdom to the 
Father emd God is all in all. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.-During the ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
phenomena were commonly attributed to their 
agency. In antiquity visions, haunted bouses, 
and clairvoyance were, as a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. The old Homans practised 
crystallomancy and hydromancy, t.e. clairvoyance 
by gaziim in crystals and at tbe surface of still 
water. They knew also the ‘ divining rod ’ in the 
form of the pendule explorateur The forked rod 
has for centuries been used to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their hiding-places ; 
and the belief in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of waking life, was current ages 
before Gurney’s * Census of Hallucination.’ 

But these and other unusual phenomena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the oehef in their existence was unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme as soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspicion. 
Scepticism regarding the existence of spirits led in 
1882 to the foundation of the now well-known 
Society for Psychical Research (S P.K.), the 
purpose of whicli was officially expressed as the 
investigation of ‘various allegca phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by known laws of nature 
and commonly referred by Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical force.* And Andrew 
Lang could state m a presidential address that 
‘ the Society, os such, has no views, no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, perhaps, the opinion that there 
is an open field of mquiiy ; that not all the facul- 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained up to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its leaders men of the 
first rank ; in science William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, W. F. Barrett, and Charles Richet; in 
philosophy and letters Henry Sidgwick, William 
James, A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, and F. W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seriousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Proceedings already 
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issued contain extensive reports ujjon telepathy 
(thought- and feeling-transference), automatism of 
various sorts (divining-rod, table-moving, auto- 
matic writing, slate- writing, etc.), clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit-communica- 
tions, and other topics. 

For convenience’ sake the facts studied may be 
roughly classified as physical and psychical. The 
first class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc ) and materializa- 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second cla-ss belong 
piemonitory or otherwise significant visions 
(crystal-gazing, anpaiitions), the discovery of 
objects by means of the divining- rod or the pen- 
dulum, slate- writing, and the alleged ‘ messages’ 
from spirits expiessed through a ‘ medium.’ 

The outcome of the woik of the S.P.R. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may bo con- 
servatively summed up as the establishment of 
the impiobability of there being anything in them 
but conscious or unconscious fraud — unconscious 
when the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavourable verdict cannot be 
adequately given heie. Rut, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the performances of 
‘ physical ’ mediums are conducted, the dilhculty 
or obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and what happens when those condi- 
tions are accepted, we shall consider bnefly the 
case of the latest and best studied great claimant 
to the possession of mysterious ^wer, Eusapia 
Palladino. 

PaU»ilno, an Italian peasant woman, who had from her early 
youth tUiown mediumistic powers, became widely known by the 
report iti 1913 of a series of sittings held m Milan before a 
number of distinguished scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investigarions conducted In several countries by 
UK'ii of international reputation Already, in Milan, fraud had 
been shown to be the proliable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would gradually lose 17 lbs. of her 
weight (a more nccurats balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weight), ami then recover It, also gradually. This start- 
ling fact lost much of its m^sterlousness when it was observed 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from touching the floor 
beyond the balance, no change in weight oceurreiL 

Palladino’s performance before a committee of the Instttut 
'^Idn^rol de Psychologie uncoiered not only a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scientlflc control, and the 
hupotency to which she is reduced when she submits to condi- 
tions satisfactory to the investigators One of the interesting 
discoveries of this committee was made bv means of a device 
recording, unknown to the medium, the weight of the chair in 
which she sat during the table levitation performances. It was 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, 
or throe, or all four feet were lifted, there was an increase In 
her weight, corresponding to the weight of the table , and. 
whenever the two feet opposite the end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a dccre.i8e in her weight was recorded by the 
apparatus This is Just what would be expected on the supposi- 
tion that m the former cases the weight of the table rested on 
her body, and in the latter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table in order to cause the raising of tno opposite end Her 
success in deflecting ‘without contact’ a delicate balance gave 
way to complete failure when it was protected in various ways 
It was, moreover, discovered that a long h.air and a pin were 
among the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat 

These and similarly suspicious or condemnatory tests might. 
It seems, have convinced the committee that they were 
investigating merely a very clever prestidigitator, yet their 
report admits the possibility of Palladino’s possession of an 
unknown power It is argued that deception in a inediuni does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that the 
detection of occasional or even frequent dccx>pUon is not 
sufficient warrant for Judging ail the feats to be tricks. The 
answer to this argument is that a combination of frequency of 
deception, kinds of performance, and nature of the required 
oondiiUons may he realized which would decrease to the vanish- 
ing point the probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supernormal torqp This combination of factors is realized in 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investigators she operated under the 
following conditions. The room in which the experiments were 
made was darkened, and, at times, quite dark The darker 
the room, we are told, the more remarkable the perfonnance 
The control of the medium’s hands was theoretically secured by 
two persons, each bolding one of hers ; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the right to place her hands 
on those of the controllers, and even, at tunes, to give them 
gentle tape instead of remaining in uninterrupted contact with 


them Corresponding conditions existed as to the control of 
her feet. During the sittings her hands were in motinn tarry- 
ing with them those of the controllers She refused to h.ivo 
pieces of tape seven centimetres long sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the controllers. She refused to allow 
observers to be stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-light photograph had been 
taken, she refused to permit any to be taken without w irmng, 
on the ground that it caused her a most painful shock She did 
not propose to wear dark glasses, but expressed a willingness to 
give the signal herself, ‘ Fuoco ! ' 

Together with these facts must be weighed two Important 
considerations* (1) the performances in which she was not 
caught at tncks are of the same sort as those in which she was , 
(2) every one of the conditions that she maintained against the 
wish of the investigators favours deception Why is it so? 
Why must there be a cabinet closed in front by a curtain? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other objects be within reach 
of her hands or feet? Why* the poor illumination^ Whv was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an unexpected flash 
of light and of a safe control of her hands and feet? Were she 
occasionally honest, she might, it seems, occasionally dispense 
with some or all of these suspicious conditions. That certain 
requirements must be oliserved in order to make possible the 
manifestation of any power is not disputed But w’hy is it that 
those demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
medium a chance to deceive? 

We need not be deterred from a negative conclusion by the 
sitters’ declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
III light sufficient for observation and with her hamls and feet 
under control, Palladino could by normal means accouiphsh 
certain of the thingfs which they have seen her do Photography 
shows how unable they were to realize what was going on In 
the only photograph taken without warning Palladino is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theirs upon hers, and yet they were not aware of her 
action. In another phototptwph the stand which they thought 
they had seen floating freely m the air appears supported on t he 
medium’s neck and head. Their Judgment as to the sufficiency 
of light and the occupation of the mcilium’s hands while under 
control can evidently not be rehed upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
all mediums, so far as the production of physical 
phenomena is concerned. Every one of them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dunglas Home, 
lias been detected m deception. The di.stinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired too 
much respect among the small and caiefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
tion implying the possibility of fraud. 

Certain of the wonder-oxciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientific study aie compli- 
cated by automatism and by the possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sen.sory stimuli. It has been established, e.g , 
that the movement of the rod which indicates the 
presence of water is unconsciously imparted to the 
rod by the dowser ; and that the finding of ajiidden 
object, by a person in contact with one knoAv ing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘ reading ’ of slight 
unconscious movements. But automatism i.s only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno- 
mena. Why should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to offer any guidance aie, 
nevertheless, in the experiments refeired to, 
sufficient to lead the percipient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the peicipiont of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory perception is, in 
most CMOS of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this explanation does not 
(it, the possibility of telepathic comnuinicatum 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
between the percipient and some one else than 
the person in contact with him, would have to be 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
exjilanations is applicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, through the intervening opaque media, has 
been suggested as a possible explanation , but, 
before recourse is ^ad to clairvoyance, it may be 
demanded that the fact itself bo more firmly estab- 
lislied than it now is. The doubter must, how- 
ever, admit that the reported experiments (W. F. 
Barrett, ‘ On the so-called Divining Bod,’ Proc. 
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S.P B. xiii. [18971 2-280, xv. [1900] 130-383) 
establish at least a presumption in favour of the 
possession by certain ])erson8 of a i»ecHllar aptitude 
for this sort of discovery— an aptitude not de^ndent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

The greatest achievement or the psychical 
researchers is the well-nigh unquestionable demon* 
stiation of occasional communication between 
living persona without any known intermediary 
(telepathy). The evidence is now of such quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in- 
vestigators hnd it impossible to deny its adequacy. 
The evidence consists of experimental and of 
spontaneous communications. Among the notable 
oxpeiiments are those conducted by Prof, and Mi's. 
H. Sidgwick, in which a percipient named numbers 
of two digits taken out of a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 133 were entirely successful — t.a. the 
two digits were oonectly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right digits were given, but in the reverse order. 
None of the tricks known to the professional 
prestidi^tator could apparently find application in 
this, or m several other instances of the same sort. 

In Phantasma of the Living Edmund Gurney 
has published over 200 well-attested instances of 
spontaneous communications. His * Census of 
Hallucination ’ and the subsequent more elaborate 
census of a committee of the S.P.K. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
IS much greater than is indicated by the rule of 
chance {Proc. S.P.R. x. [1894] 393). It must, more- 
over, be acknowledged that, when hallucinations 
include several veridical incidents not logically 
connected, none of which is ordinary or to bo 
naturally expected by the percipient, a small 
number of them seems suthcient to exclude coinci- 
dence as an explanation. 

But, even were it possible to dismiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory hallucinations as due to 
coincidence, mistake, or deceit, there would yet 
remain the weighty expeiimental evidence for 
thought-transference. Nevertheless, the critical 
investigator may well stop short of complete 
asmiiance when he considers that these experi- 
ments are only spoiadically successful. The only 
person-s able to pioduce, whenever desired, alleged 
telepathic feats either are detinitely known to bo 
deceivers or aie open to serious suspicion. No 
fact may be iiicorpoiated in any science unless the 
conditions of its appearance are known sulliciently 
to make possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its reappearance. 
Conviction of the reality of telepathy will not 
become general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is realized. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy, we 
may say here merely that the dominant tendency 
is to seek for a pliy.sical explanation on the analogy 
of the wireless transmission of electric energy. 
Vibrations of sumo sort, produced by a brain in a 
particular physiological state, are supposed to be 
tiansmitted to another biain in a condition that 
makes it an appropriate receiver. The main dilH- 
culty in the way of this theory seems to be the 
distance (half the ciicumference of the earth) 
thiough which these waves would at times reach 
the receiving biain But, until we know more 
about this supposititious brain-eneigy, there is 
little foice in the objection that its energy is 
insufficient. 

Clairvoyance, or, as it is also called, teliesthesia, 
is commonly produced by gazing in a crystal or at 
other polishea surfaces (cf. art. Crvstal-gazino) 
The percipient sees, often witb great clearness oV 
detail, objects and happenings at practically any 
distance. This very old belief has been neither 
placed on a secure scientific foundation nor dis- 
credited by the labours of the S.P.K. If the 


numerous well-authenticated reports of telasthesia 
are to be accepted at their face value, we are in 
the presence of a problem the solution of which is 
clearly beyond our present knowledge. This re- 
mark is applicable also to the preposterous accur- 
acy in the estimation of time-intervals displayed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: its History, Practice, and 
Theory, London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The vvondeiful physical phenomena to which we 
have leferred, the no less wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernormal time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what they seem, and yet the proolem of 
survival after death remain untouched. But there 
IS another class of phenomena — the alleged ‘ spirit- 
messages ’ — which are not so easily detached from 
the spiritistic hypothesis. The most famous of 
the living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs. Piper 
of Boston. No other medium has been so long 
and carefully studied by so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuity of any one to explain 
The stage-setting of these stances is somewhat 
complicated. The medium passes into a trance 
and speaks or writes automatically messages pur- 
porting to come from some spirit ; but this com- 
municating spirit 13 introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called the ‘control.’ Mis. 
Piper’s reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

We need not enter into a critical analysis of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances, but pass on to the more 
decisive experiments in cross-corre.spondence, the 
latest and most promising of a settlement of the 
question of survival after death. The theory of 
cross-correspondence is that, if .several persons 
receive messages which are singly unintelligible, 
but have meaning when combined, we ought, it 
seems, to admit— on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded— that these messages have been suggested 
to the percipients by a single mind. If, moreover, 
the thing communicated does not seem to have 
been possibly within the knowledge of any one of 
the percipients ; and if it is discovered that some 
dead person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
name as the communicator in one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the me.ssage, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 
that spirit may bo legaided os liaving been 
established. 

The experiments in cross correspondence {Proc. 
S.P.B. XX. fl. [1906 If ]) have been conducted chiefly 
through three English ladies, one of them resid- 
ing in India, and Mis. Piper. Chance coincidence 
is absolutely insufiicient to account for the lesults 
secured, and collusion is rejected by all those who 
know something of these persons and of the condi- 
tions of the tests. There is apparently no escape 
from the conclusion reached by that acute critic 
and tenacious sceptic, Frank Podmore : 

•The automatists unquestionably show that they possess 
information which could not have reached their consciousness 
by normal means' (The It ewer Spiritualitm, p. 802) 

Whether the explanation of these mysterious 
cioss-correspondences will he found in telepathy 
acting at any distance, taken together witli the 
well-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states {eg, in trance-consciousness) of 
things once known but long forgotten, even of 
things of which we never had moie than an im- 
perfect knowledge and should at no time have 
been able to repioduoe correctly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can affirm with Podmore that ‘ the trance person- 
alities have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarcely anything which was not prob- 
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ably, within the knowledge of some living person ’ 
■(p. 312 ), telepathy will appear the more plausible 
and the less revolutionaiy hypothesis. But who 
will venture to formulate the test which will mark 
particular messages as not within the ‘possibly 
known’ to some one living anywhere on the 
surface of the globe ? 

The telepathic hypothesis of snirit-messages 
receives sup])oit from the unexpected meaningless- 
ness of the ‘ levelations ’ made by the alleged spirits 
legarding their state and the circumstances of 
their existence. They have been fairly loquacious ; 
yet none of them, not even those from whom 
much could have been expected, have revealed any- 
thing at all More significant still than the insig- 
iiilicarice of their remarks concerning the other 
life is the pertinacious eliort of these alleged spirits 
to avoid answeiing the many and pointed questions 
addiessed to them on that subject. From Richard 
Hodgson, the late secretary of the S.P.R., nothing 
enlightening has been learned, despite his haste in 
giving sign of his existence. For several years 
after hia death Mrs. Piper scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what piofessed to 
be Hodgson’s spiiit. Of tnfling incidents which 
may be useful in establishing his identity he 
talked abundantly ; but, when questioned concern- 
ing the circumstances of Ins existence, he either 
drivelled or excused himself clumsily and departed. 
Frederic Myers and William Janies have been 
equally di.sappointing. 

It has been urged that the spirits may find it 
difficult to woik with the muscular mechanism of 
the medium ; a disincarnate soul may bo inefficient 
in the matter of bodily control ; ho may also be 
tor a time not fully conscious and muddled. The 
fact IS, however, that spmts do communicate a 
great many things ; it takes volumes to record 
their utteiances ! The difficulties are apparently 
of sucli peculiar nature that nothing conceining 
tlie othei life, and only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of the hypo- 
theses olleied accounts for this puzzling aspect of 
the communications — not even the latest sugges- 
*■ on which would shift the blame from the spirit 
to the medium. Here we aie asked to admit tliat, 
because of the peculiar condition of spirit -existence, 
the spirit’s mental content is transmitted whole 
to the medium — in a lump, as it weie — instead of 
coming out in the organized and selected form 
which IS ensured by normal speech. Were it so, 
it would be small Avonder that the medium should 
groAV confused, contiadict himself, and speak 
irrelevantly. Hut why, Avhen he knoAvs that the 
sitter seeks information on things above, does the 
medium not succeed once in a while in choosing 
in the total consciou.sness of the spirit something 
which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity? Why 
aie the things picked outahvays tnfling, meaning- 
less, ot ridiculous’ To this pertinent question no 
satisfactory ansAver has ever been given. The 
limitation of the knowledge of the alleged spirits 
to eaithly facts points to an earthly origin of the 
medium’s information. 

One may, peihaps, venture to quote William 
James as a fair representative of those among the 
Avell-informed who regard the mystery of death as 
unsolved. Shortly before his death he wrote : 

‘ For twenty-five years I have been In touch with the litera- 
ture of Psichical Research, and I hare been acquainted with 
numerous Researchers . yet I am theoretically no further 
than 1 was at the beginning ’ (American Maijazine, Ixvui [1909] 
6 « 0 ) 

As to those who regard the results of the S.P.R. 
as proving survival, they must admit that no 
amount of optimism and ingenuity in explanation 
can hide the repulsiveness of such glimpses of the 
future life as they think they have caught and its 
lack of the essential features of the Christian con- 


ception. In any case, then, tlie belief in the 
Christian hereafter, elaborated by liumaiuty under 
the pressure of exalted desires, remains entirely 
unsubstantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of activity, many of 
the mysteries which the S.P.R. set out to explore 
are still unfathomed, much has, nevertheless, teen 
explained. Thus the mischief which mystery 
woiks upon credulous humanity has been decreased 
by the extension of the field of scientific control. 
This is paiiiculaily true with legard to the vauous 
forms of automatism. But the greatest accom- 
plishment to record is the approximate demonstra- 
tion that, under circumstances still mostly un- 
known, men may gain knowledge by othei than 
the usual means, peihaps by direct communication 
between brains (telepathy) at practically any 
earthly distance from each other. This dark 
opening is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
lead to discoveries which will dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any of the previous achievements of science. 

Litkraturb —Among the important literature may be men- 
tioned Proeeedtngt of the Society for Psychical Reseat ch, 
fxmdon and Olaagow, 1883 ff , Proceedings of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, tievrYor\L,lW)7 ft ,E Gurney, 
F. W H Myers, and F Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
2 vols , London. 1^6 , F Podmore, Appantums and Thought 
Trani ference, <Jo 1894, Modem Spiritualism a History and a 
Criticism, 2 vola , do 1902, The Newer Spiritualism, do 1911 , 
T. Flournoy, Des Indes d la planite Mats*, Geneva, 1910 (a 
very interesting account of a case of somnainbuhsm and glosso- 
lalia) , F W H Myers, Human Personality, 2 vola , London, 
1903 , Oliver Lodgre, The Survival of Man"^, do 1909 

JAMF.S H LEUBA 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I. Definition and scope 
—I. Psycholog:y the study of the world of experi- 
ence. — A cursory survey of the literature of this 
.subject shows that it deals chiefly with the direct 
impressions of sense, such as colours, sounds, 
tastes, and smells ; with their complex integra- 
tions, such as visual forms in one, two, or three 
dimensions, groups of consonant and dissonant 
tones, tonal intervals, melody, and the localization 
of these sensory exjieriences ; with our appiehen- 
sion and appreciation of space ; with our perception 
of objects and our general notions regarding them ; 
Avitli memory, imagination, thinking ; with feeling, 
emotion, and sentiment ; with voluntary activity 
of all kinds, whether ideational or practical ; and 
with a number of general questions arising out of 
these topics It does not deal with the parts and 
processes of the material world, but with all our 
aAvareness of, and our activity and interest in, the 
world. Or, if the difficulty of separating the 
material objective world from our activity with it 
is pointed out, we may say that psychology deals 
with all of the Avorld that is immediately or diiectly 
before us ; or with the Avorld in so far os it is 
nionientaiily dependent upon our oAvn activity ; if 
A\ e shut our eyes, all colours and their forms and 
localizations vanish from us as actualities ; if Ave 
cease to remember, the things of the past are no 
longer Avith us ; when love takes the place of hate, 
the incompatibility of another person with us 
vanishes like a froAvn and there is only agreement 
and harmony. But Ave do not theiciore suppose 
that the things that appeared coloured, or the past, 
or our neighteur, have momentarily vanished or 
have been replaced by others. 

This obvious distinction between the Avorld in so 
far as it is dependent upon itself and upon us is 
commonly expressed by saying that, Avhereas the 
natural sciences study the world of natuie, psy- 
chology studies the Avoild of experience The 
gbjects which psychology studies are known as 
experiences. Therft are many other special sciences 
that deal with experiences ; but psychology is the 
fundamental one. It holds the same place in the 
world of mind as physics does m the world of 
nature. It is the basal mental science. 
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In such a statement of the subject-matter of 
psychology as this three terms inevitably emerge 
into prominence: ‘nature,’ ‘experience,’ and 
‘ self ’ The world appears to us in experience. 
Experience is that aspect of the world that is 
(momentarily) dependent upon our activity. The 
world is that mass of impucations of experiences 
that is not momentarily dependent upon our 
activity. We are that which, over against tJie 
fleeting medium of experience, partakes somewhat 
of the permanence of the world. 

Now, if it is commonly admitted that the 
primary object of psychology is the study of 
expenence, the further question must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation of 
expenence to the world and to the self. 

2. Relation of experience to the world.— (a) 
Psychology and epistemology . — In its broadest form 
the relation to the world is the problem of episte- 
mology — not. How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world ? (that is a purely psycholom- 
cal problem), but. By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self) T It might 
well be asserted that the only possible answer to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact. But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect that psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the business of logic to establish correct con- 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies ; psy- 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion drawn by one man and 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because 
the problem of psychology includes both the 
‘correct’ and the ‘false’ process, it will make 
Mneralizations valid for both, and therefore invalid 
for what is logically true or rational. And in any 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the 
tme and the false. That seems to be the line of 
argument taken by those who hold this view. They 
often give further support to their vieiv by refer- 
ence to the unconcern of natural science I for truth, 
beauty, good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other — it is a case of impact or tidal motion. The 
beauty of a rose is a problem in the minute 
chemistry of colouied compounds. The woe of 
mortal disease may be the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That IS all quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study health and disease 
impartially — if not indeed disease rather than 
health— and make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to win a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition will speak of 
the forms common to both truth and error, will 
they not also sepaiate the variations peculiar to 
truth from those peculiar to error? If there is 
none such, how then does the other discipline 
proceed to distinguish between truth and error? 
If a general, leliective method, not regulated by 
the general methods of scientific procedure, can 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a 
special, introspective, exjierimental method that 
looks micioscopically through the experience of 
single thinkers, fulfil the required task better in 
the end ? If a man by introspection cannot discern 
the forms of truth, how w'lll they ever be dis- 
cerned ? And, if the method is introspective, will 
it not be improved as much by the exact methods 
of psychology as other special problems of psychol- 
ogy nave been ? The discipline that distinguisheh 
between the true and the false does not make or 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- 
hood or than a chemist makes or creates new 
organic compounds. And yet this, of course, does 


I no prejudice to the possibility that theie may be 
many aspects of knowledge that are much broader 
m then scope and relations than are the minute 
aspects of knowledgn, such as come within the range 
of a few seconds’ duration. These broad ^pecte 
may be studied by si>eoial broad methods, just as 
certain broad aspects of health are studied by 
certain broad (statistical) methods which ignore 
the single individual. But the broad aspects rest 
m the end scientifically upon the narrow ones in 
all regions. 

Psychology, therefore, has full right to all that 
it can aocomplish regarding the relation of experi- 
ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 
itself with that relation can aiiord to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

(b) Psychology and physiology.— In so lot as 
psychology is concerned with the proximate rela- 
tion of experience to the world — the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
individual — its science merges into that of psycho- 
physics. The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is physiology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology and psychol- 
ogy. so that it is necessary to review it here in 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is the scientific study of expenence, 
physiology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. Whatever asserts the existence, the 
time, the manner, the pioperties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of psychological science. Whatever asserts any- 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
tojiography and morphology is an item of physio- 
logical science. Consequently, the work of psy- 
chology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, m the increase of statements about experi- 
ences. An assertion regaiding a touch-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 
microscopical examination of the organ, or by in- 
ference from the observation of sensations of vision 
or of sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious distinction is not m itself impoit- 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once. But they generally 
omit to draw the equally obvious deductions from 
it, and BO to dispel their favourite prejudices. It 
is, e.g., a common prejudice of scientists especially 
interested in physiology that psychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know they cannot 
et do. It tries to show how consciousness aiises, 
ow the brain senses, feels, thinks, and acts ; but 
with flimsy, superficial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 
iraonng all the while, e.g., such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the thyroia gland, 
and so on. it is in face of such a mistake that it 
18 so necessary to point out that the fact regarding 
the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
that it does not add anything to our knowledge 
of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
definitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
ences from the scope of reference of their science. 
That is all the more reason why they should admit 
the scientific study of the field of experience as 
the task of others. 

Another application ; experimental psychologists 
are rightly highly impressed by the import- 
ance of physiology. The fust foundations of the 
physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 
This difference of bulk and systematic coherence m 
the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
life creates a preiudice in their minds, so that, 
when they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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gathering of facts of observation, but, when they 
come to the problem of explanation, they are often 
completely aiverted to the terms of physiological 
explanation, ignoring, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematization of 
the facts gathered— in other words, a psychological 
explanation. This prejudice commonly governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing witli ques- 
tions relating to higher experiences, such as 
memory, feeling, emotion, etc. In the field of 
sensory expeiience it is almost universal. 

The physiologist is correct in! holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
indirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a true theory of neural action m some 
special department, such a theory will hardly be 
deduced solely or chiefly fiom indirect sources. 
On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct study of experiences, 
is more likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his special department, and so to 
explain them psychologically, than he is to be able 
to deduce from them, in their nnsysteinatized and 
therefore unregulat^ and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the systematization of a neural field that 
has not been specially the object of hia direct study. 
All this is, of course, without prejudice to the fact 
that one man may be equally fitted for, and may 
do equally complete, work in some field of both 
psychology and physiology. If so, he is merely 
formally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work as perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would if he were 
a specialist in one only. 

rsychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientific study of experiences in terms of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classification, and systematization. In 
the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
equal rights with physiology. In the connecting 
science of epistemology it has e^ual rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself with that science — and so on for all other 
sciences through which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3. Experience in relation to the self. — Having 
dealt thus with experience in itself and in relation 
to the world, we have now only to deal with experi- 
ence in relation to the self. But there is this 
difference between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly developed sciences other 
than psychology that deal with tne world, there is 
no other distinct science than psychology that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is by name the 
science of the soul, or self, that which is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran- 
scends the smgle, momentaiy, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special field devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of psychological literature, however, will 
hardly reveal this held. In fact, there are many 
who flatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a self, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
IS no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
difference of view as to the nature, of the self. 

About the popular view there is no doubt. The 
self is something more than the experience of any 
moment. Though in sleep its activity is tempo- 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in consciousness of 
itseli through years, and it is the loader of all the 
mind’s activity. It thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses. And yet common sense in this region often 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguish between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of the self 


reveal themselves in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The popular self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Hume’s leading it is commonly agreed that 
no unitary self is distinguishable among the objects 
of introspection. What we mean by the self may 
therefore be the unity of experience in detail, 01 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or real implication of experience. 

(a) Sdj as the fount of unity . — It is a common 
argument against the view that the self is to be 
identified either with the sum total of experience or 
with the stream of experience that by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experiences turn into 
a oonsciousness of that series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simply could not exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpetually happening. 
The stream of experiences can be unified only in so 
far as it is a stream-for-a-seif. It is only through 
the presentation to one self, through the common re- 
lation to one self, that the mass becomes individual. 

It is true that we cannot rationalize the process 
of unification or synthesis that wo find broadcast 
throughout our experience ; nor can we rationalize 
the synthesis of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 
to a cell, or of cells to an organism. But, admit- 
ting that, we have the strength to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and iirelevant. 
It is irrelevant because it blandly begs the ques- 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject’s gaze? And what is this gaze^ It is 
impotent, because no amount of leference to one 
subject will explain tlie great vaiiety of forms in 
which experiences integrate to unities, or the laws 
of their integration. If it is difficult to conceive 
of an experience by itself having an object, it is 
just as difficult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects through experiences. In 
short, the hypothesis of the self as a unifying 
form, though it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort and satisfaction to many minds, is never- 
theless useless. It is of no service whatever in a 
scientific sense, and that must bo the final test in 
a science of psychology. Its acceptance cannot be 
Bidvocated on this ground. 

The doctrine is really an inheritance from Kant. 
The leading idea of his philosophic leconstructum 
of experience was the postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis (Hume), but of a whole 
hierarchy of them, forming an easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer- 
ences from this idea and from what success he 
achieved in applying it in detail. He failed especi- 
ally to see that the data of expenence and tlie 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
themselves from below upwards according to com- 
mon laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in experience instead of 
downwards, and found the synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘ I think.’ The 
elncacy of that notion, however, is nothing but 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing was 
gained by his whole procedure. At the same time, 
almost everything was lost. For the confusion 
into which Kant worked himself in his vanous 
deductions left the almost indelible impression 
that all such deductions are hopeless undertakings 
So the very valuable idea with which Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further usefulness. In 
his successors, and especially in Hegel, it w.us 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciful and 
imaginary forms, whose only claim to actuality 
•was the vague a^iosphere of logical connexion 
that pervaded them. At the same time, the uni- 
versal function ascribed by Kant to the synthetic 
unity of apperception was exaggerated until the 
le^ world seemed to fade utterly away and only 
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the self remained in its universe of experience. 
Had Kant succeeded in solving the problem of the 
scheme of synthesis in experience from below up- 
wards, there is no doubt that he would never have 
developed his phenomenalism, nor would the ideal- 
istic extravaganzas of his successors ever have been 
propounded. 

(o) The metaphysical Ego . — So much, then, for 
the self as the fount of unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, iust as little reason 
for assuming the existence of a seif in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a life- I 
time. If experience cannot raise its own unity j 
upon its own foundations and upon the hierarchy 
of special integrations just discussed, no notion of 
self will ever inspire the data of experience, which 
are as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
coherent whole. All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a' failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of experience positivistically and scientih- 
cally. As it stands, and is expounaed still, it is a 
distinct barrier to proper progress in psychology. 
For it cannot yield any fruit of detail problems, 
and so it clogs the minds of those who hold it. 

As to the implications of expenence, they are 
rather the result of psychological study than a 
part of its subj'ect-matter. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
his data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they be logical or real, will follow of themselves 
There is no fear of anything being ignored heie. 
The intensity of the inuividiial’s struggle for exist- 
ence and his desire to survive inriennitely will 
coerce him into probing for all possible reasons for 
believing in the perpetuation of his self. Eveiy 
possible reason, however improbable, will be hope- 
fully contemplated and appraised. 

It is, finally, sometimes said that psychology 
does not fulfil its duty, which is to study the self 
and its states, not to study the objective contents 
of experience, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and memories. Quite possible ; but the 
other thin^ are more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are what most psychologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sense clearly distinguishable from experience and 
its syntheses, of studying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progressively larger, his 
success will surely be hi^ily acclaimed. Thus far, 
however, in the opinion oi the writer, no one has 
done so. The held of psychology, theiefore, is 
properly described exclusively as a study of expeii- 
ences in the systems m which we find them and uf 
the relations of these experiences and their systems 
to the fields which in the universe surround experi- 
ence or rest in part upon it. These are, apart 
from the biological (process) sciences already re- 
feired to, the (product) sciences of history, Unguis- I 
tics, aesthetics, and the like, and the social sciences 1 
of political philo.sopf^, and economy, social econo- 
mics, etc. (cf. art. C0NSCIOUSNE.SS for fuller dis- 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

II. TnS SENSORY - COGNITIVE SYSTEM. — I. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience.— 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,^ is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all experi- 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter- 
action. The matter is still under dispute, but it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that the ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations. Where this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi- 
ences that do not directly reveal themselves al 
sensations are in some suotle way aggregates of 
more or less obscure and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctrine of sensationalism. That 
1 EBri\ $.v. ‘ Pvychology,' xxll. 648^. 


doctrine is now commonly held either to be insuffi- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
great assumptions regarding the variability of 
appearance of sensations in aggregations. Obvi- 
ously, too, the proof of the presence in all experi- 
ences of a complement of sensations, approximately 
co-extensive with the experiences discerned in 
aggregate — which is the chief line of proof followed 
by sensationalists — does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all experiences are either single or 
multiple sensations, or special integrative complexes 
of sensations. Here the only interest in the sensa- 
tion is that it is the lowest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative processes, one that cannot be 
further resolved by us. 

Another line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi- 
ence than sensations — feelings, thoughts, etc. But 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
proved anything more than that feelings, thoughts, 
and the rest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range 01 experience, just as cells are 
special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held by many to be irreducible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter — molecules 
and tiieir laws. The burden of proof lies heavy 
on any school that draws such limits. For it has 
for its task a negative proof. The befjt policy for 
united work is obviously the plea that, while feel- 
ings and thoughts may be reducible to lower 

f jrade units, this reduction has not yet been satis- 
actonly accomplished. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, each supplementing the 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may well be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationalistic 
ideal, when that is re-animated by the substitution 
of integration for aggregation 
Certain other theories refuse to consider any 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outlook 
as these. They stand fast by the indivisibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang- 
ing and developing wholeness and completeness, 
which are only Drought to the inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive work of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories made great use of the earlier notions ot 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
was constantly emphasized. Exi)eiience is an 
organism in which every part detectable by abstrac- 
tion stands in living, moving intei action with 
every other, and is insepaiabie from it without 
the destruction of the (spirit of the) whole. Doubt- 
less ; but modern biologists are not deterred by 
this thought from a progiessive analysis and 
synthetic reconstruction of tbe wonderful life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
be held up in their progress by the contemplative 
admiration of completeness and unity. A recent 
form of this type of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mystic unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of tne instinct — a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill-tops of philo- 
sophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the univeise in a great wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, but hardly the 
way of progress. The world, no doubt, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, which also lie some- 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon expenence as not ours, not sub- 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
real world ; but as really of the world, objective, 
physical, the same in stuff as the things that we 
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call material. In a certain sense the difference is 
only a matter of words, and, provided such a theory 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerge as are found 
by the more ‘ orthodox ’ psychologist, so to speak. 
But in its older form of objective idealism this line 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestigating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences weie 
really objects, the study of them might well be 
left to the scientists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer ; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. Tn a recent 
form the theory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the first physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the mateiial things of science as they seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of theorists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
special plea for, and a special study of, the self. 
For one can hardly solemnly go the length of 
asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the obiective, the physical, ana its complexities — 
no self and no peisonal activity. These views evi- 
dently carry us back to the problem of the self 
already discussed. They do not yet affect the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not promote). If the field 
of work ancf the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the classificatory names to 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
we have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive systematization and understanding, we 
shall haidly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 

2. Sensations and their attributes.— The ulti- 
mate constituents of all experiences, then, are prob- 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in the 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent upon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ or of a sensory nerve. They are 
familiar in the live senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may be divided into three groups. 

(a) Simplest senses of the skin . — The first con- 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera, They are four : pain, touch, cold, and 
waimth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological descnption of the simplest experi- 
ences of these senses is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological definition of sensation 
in general. It is the important problem of the 
attributes of sensation. 

There are at least six attributes. (1) Quality is 
the name for the radical difference between the 
sensations of dilleient senses — e.g., colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively different. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication 
These two attributes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all os 
direct properties of, or variants in, these simplest 
expel lences 

The next most frequently admitted attribute is 
(3) extensity. A colour mass is extensive ; so is 
the warmth felt in a bath or the pain of colic, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin- prick. Some folk feel a repug- 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our experi- 
ences are extended or spread out. But that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, but sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of extensity that is meant. 


but another ‘ kind ’ or sub class of extensity. The 
attribute of extensity has not always been ad- 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive ditlerences ; but the 
attempt was never convincing ; hence the gradual 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensity usually 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. The cover for the 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time the term ‘ local sign,’ the idea 
being that the skin is of such diffeient texture, etc., 
atdifierent parts that a touch at one part would be 
distinguishable from another at another part of 
the total extent by its qualitative and intensive 
diilorences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previous one. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local signs 
what are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of ariangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the sensory complex, as would 
bo required. No, mere extensity is insullioient 
P'or it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni- 
tude. If this magnitude is at the same tune to 
have form or shape, it must be supposed to include 
orders implicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
cannot do dehnite without the help of explicit 
orders. This is, then, the fourth attribute — (4) 
order. It is not to be confounded with spatial 
order, as which it appears most definitely before 
onr cognition in the sensory experience of the skin. 
It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as we shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
order. 

Two other parallel attributes are the basis of our 
temporal diflerentiation of sensory experience, 
namely (5) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
former order may be distinguisheil from (6) as 
systemic order, liecauBe it is the kind of order 
that depends psycho-physically upon a system of 
elementary sense-organs (reccptois). 

Another attribute has been proposed by Titchener 
— clearness. But there are great difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. A sensationahstic 
system, of course, as already indicated, requires 
some pi imary variant to account for the apparently 
great difference between the higher psychical com- 
plexes and any obvious aggregates or sensations. 

I But an integrative system, full of variously directed 
streams of action and of different levels, the one 
more remote from the other than a third, can prob- 
ably account for all the facts without such a 
difficult attribute. 

Thi.s first easy group of sensations has an ap- 
pendage in tlie sense or senses of taste. No new 
primary fact is met in it. 

(6) Articular, muscular, and organic senses . — 
The second group of senses differs from the first in 
offering in each case some feature of obscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, the 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of hungei, 
thirst, lust, nausea, etc.). The difficulty consists 
in properly classifying the attributes of each and 
the obscuiity in detecting their presence. Thus 
the quality of articulai sensations has been gener- 
ally neld to be their indication of position. And a 
class of positional qualities has even been distin- 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘ positional ’ variation must be classed as the 
Ordinal attribute, while the difference of movement 
does not constitute a separate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
articular sensations, on the otlior hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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intensive ditferenoes in this sensation, and we then 
recognize that the obscurity is not in Titchener’s 
sense attributive, but is only apparent. Failing to 
recognize the fact that the pliysioloncal basis of 
intensive differences in this sense is almost lacking 
—from the nature of the case — and expecting 
intensive variations that we do not find, we call 
these variations obscure, just as visual presenta- 
tions are wiien we try to read in the gloaming. 
We feel that we cannot detect fully ml that is 
there. But when we cease to expect more than 
theie is, we also drop the term ‘ obscure.’ 

(c) Senses of sound, sight, and smell . — The third 

S ip of senses presents very complex and very 
cult oases that can be made to conform 
completely to the formula of attributes only after 
elaborate study. The senses here are sound, sight, 
and smell. 

The present writer has given * a re-interpretation 
of the sense of sound on the basis of the formula of 
the SIX attributes which completely alters our view 
of this sense and brings it into perfect conformity 
with the psychology (and, by mference, with the 
physiology) of the other senses. It may be dog- 
maticallv mdicated here. There is one quality in 
sound, that which distinguishes sight from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. The difference generally 
classed as quality — pitch — is really the attribute of 
order, while the extensity of sounds is apparent in 
their volumes, which run parallel to tne pitch 
series, low tones being large and bulky, high tones 
thin and small. These volumes, however, are 
leolly extents or masses of sensation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
well-rounded, balanced, symmetrical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) IS prominent in a central position, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone. Thus all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single series of particles 
of sound sensation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and the higher ones progressively less 
and less of the series, the end particle on one side 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch senes moves progressively to 
one side. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noises to 
tones. For noises are themselves masses of sound - 
particles. They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity ana want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent ordinal centre, i e. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, from tone to noise 
aie obviously possible. 

In the sense of vision the systemic attributes 
of extensity and order offer no dilliculty. That 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. We have interesting and highly developed 
physiological theories of vision, of which the most 
familiar are those of H. L. F. von Helmholtz and 
of E. llering. But we have still to get a satis- 
factory psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

The sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable as yet to give a com- 
plete survey of its qualities. We aie unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we already have is 
complete. This merely means that we liave not 
yet got the key to tlie psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of these outstanding difficnlties, we may 
look forward to bringing the attributes and vaneties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some day finally into full agreement with one 
another. This solution may m expected to con-* 
foim at least closely to the formula of six attributes 
indicated above. 

3. Modes and laws of integration.— The other 
1 The Psychology of Sound. 


task of pure science in psychology is to ascertain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents of experience; or, better, to 
determine their modes and laws of intention. 
The problem of these modes has been before the 
minds of psychologists for some time in the form of 
the figure-qualities described by C. von Ehrenfels. 
A melody, e.g., must be something more than the 
sum or sequence of the tones that form it. For it 
remains the same melody even when it is raised or 
lowered in pitch so far that none of the tones of the 
first version occurs in the second. And a square 
is a square, whether it be given in blue colour or 
red, or even in tactual sensation. Similar distinc- 
tions and arguments are found in older philosophical 
liteiature. Kant’s forms of sense and of under- 
standing are essentially the same idea. They are 
something more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize ; they are the mind’s own 
work or contnbution to the build of knowledge ; 
they cannot come from without ; they are, os we 
may say, purely integrative ‘ processes ’ of experi- 
ence. 

Following Kant’s suggestions farther, we may 
think of these integrations as a hierarchy co- 
extensive with experience — a scheme that, as being 
in experience, is directly before our observation 
and may well be completely described by our 
science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
ito own completeness and ‘ necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro- 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementary data of experience— the sensa- 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the folloAv- 
ing two laws. (1) The integrative product most 
b^r a close resemblance to the lower-level product 
or to the attribute upon whose integration it rests. 
We cannot, e.g., expect localizations to rest upon 
differences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon differences of order. In such a con- 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insight, 

‘ necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of a mere mechanical conglomeration. 
(2) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we must expect 
to find produefo both introspoctively and function- 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra- 
tion of visual orders pves systemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is really properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to line! differences of 
pitch integrating to similar products And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain aspect of) melody. 

(3) A tliird law states a fact that has already 
been referTe<i to and is of the greatest importance, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the mass of integrating experiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integrative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sensationalism and that now expounded. 
At the same time, this addition to expenence gives 
a place within experience to all that has been 
claimed and taught regai ding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. But this mterpretation 
or description of experience may claim to be moie 
scientific than others, in so far as it is more positiv- 
istic. It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow them upon 
a single agent — the brain, or the soul, or apper- 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as ^e natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

4. Scheme of integ^ration forms.— No proper 
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expoHitton of the difleient forms of sensory and of 
cognitive integration can be given in this short 
article. But a scheme of those forms may help to 
bring some comprehensive arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will find in the 
chapters of textbooks of psychology dealing with 
sensoiy and cognitive experience. Of the six 
attributes the chief integrating one is order. 
Difierences in systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, differences in temporal order temporal 
distance oi time interval. The unity of simul- 
taneous and progressive diflFerencea in these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ- 
lates all vaiy in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order — touch 
and the other skin sensations, articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give differences of 
temporal order, but some give them much better 
than others. So we have specially temporal, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously motion will be 
limited to the senses that give distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An exception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to involve differences 
of biightness and seems to be a new character 
supervening ujion these differences. It also obeys a 
further law of integration in that it supervenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and upon 
successively (uniocularly) presented differences. 
This laAv appears to be ooserved in all inteCTations 
that do not involve diflerencos in temporal order, 
which, as we know them, are alway.s successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the next level of 
inteOTation, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two systems of elementary sense-organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind — e.y., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bi.systemio level gives, in vision, a new 
third dimension to the forms that are found in the 
plane field of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
see sol idity , i. e. stereoscopically . Binaural hearing 
is similar, but simpler. It gives a now (transverse) 
line of orders The pitch series of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or ear) to the other, and 
so provides a basis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our correspondingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round tlie head. 

The next level of integration is intersystemic ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
senses. This kind of integration is still more 
difficult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. We may express the problem materi- 
ally by asking how the impressions of the different 
senses ever meet together in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has been perpetually ignored, the same question 
must be asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
systems of the ditterent senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another? How do the 
impressions of the different senses ever meet 
together ‘ in the mind ’ ? The question becomes 
specially acute when we turn to examine the 
psychological origin of the ‘ object.’ Take the old 
stock example of the ‘orange.’ How do the 
different sensations given by an orange hitch on 
to one another in the child’s mind ? Not by more 
simultaneous association, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specific basis that regulates 
association. 

A minute study of visual bisystemic integration 
shows that this basis is the identity or similarity 


of the plane forms or figures that appear in the 
integrating systems of the two eyes Snmlaily, 
the systems of the different senses may be supposed 
to unite to form our sensory space only by the 
inteOTation of their systems by means of the \ciy 
similar forms and motions that are impressed u])un 
the different senses by one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the different senses 
are brought together to form units of peiception— 
e g., ‘orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre- 
sented within the system of a single sense oilers a 
rich field for study. This is most apparent in the 
many visual illusions {q v.) now so fanulmr 
These figures are illusions simply because then 
parts, when presented together, modify one 
another and so appear otherwise than they do 
when presented alone They are chiefly illusions 
of distance or size, and of diieetion— a deiivutne 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory cognitive integrations may 
be summed up schematically as on next page 

$. The higher cognitive powers. — (a) The 
psycho-physical prohTcm. — Tnie cognitive ■woik 
of experience thus appears as a great hierarchy, 
developing upwards by its own initiative fiom 
the data given by the senses — we say ‘ by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to postulate any sort of developing agent 
to work or even to guide development. We can 
study the whole process positivistically, just as the 
physical, chemical, and biolo^cal sciences study 
the course of development within their spheres. \Ve 
may speak of ‘ development ' because the ‘ higlier ’ 
unities are more compiehensive and also (we may 
confidently assert) later than the unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thus, e.« 7 ., we need make no speculative refer- 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre- 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
for the physiologist to settle. An answer to it, 
whether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of the inte- 
grative process as it is in experience. Whether 
parallelism or interaction be the tiue answer to 
the psycho-physical problem is not very important 
for the present, for the simple reason that it will 
be very long before proper material for an answer 
is to hand. On the other hand, a p^chical agent, 
such as the soul, is quite useless. Even the spy- 
glass r6le of thought may be dispensed with, tn 
that theory thought is held to be an indispensable 
accompaniment or attribute of sensation. It comes 
with it in some genn-like form, and over and 
through sensation, as it wore, it spies out tlie 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so 7 How could it even if it were so ? we may ask 
in reply. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct basis for constructive work on the 
‘references’ of thought. An integrated state is 
always attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
upon which it is integrated. A melody is not a 
unity that is just present along with tones, as the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimately blended into the being of the tones, as 
it were. It is this intimacy of connexion tliat 
makes a psychologist like Titchoncr altogether 
overlook tne presence of something new in the 
melody-total (or in a square) beyond the ultimate 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
^ach sensation which enters into the unity is 
equally ‘ it.’ The colour of the orange is ‘ it,’ and 
so are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of ‘ it ’). 
And, on the other hand, the ‘ it ’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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SOHKUI or TUB IhTBORATIOKB OF COaMTlVB XXPKRIKNCB. 

S>ateinio Temporal 

Attributei: Quality Intensity Extensity Order Duration Order 


(variable) 


Integrations : 
1st level (intro- 



Complication* . 


Interaction of 
units of first 
level : 


tnd level (hisjn- 
temic, two sys- 
tems of same 
sense) : 


Srd level (inter- 
8i steiiiic, be- 
tween different 
senses) . 

ith level (objec- 
tive) 

Sth level (concep- 
tual) : 



vision from binocular, siniul- 
taiuous, distances and forms, 
or from uniocular, succes- 
sive, forms) (articular tri- 
dimensional forms?) 

\l/ 

Sensory space 



opnient There 
is only one tem- 
poral system [or 

(?) 

receptor 1] of 
linear capacity 
—up to e. 2-6 
seconds) 


Perception, ordinal Mt-centres' 
of sensory complexes 

Conception, ordinal ‘a-oentres* 
of percepts 

etcetera. 


The stage of perception (g.v.) at which the cause 
of a percept comes into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing but an it-centre of sensory experience, but 
a rather advanced stage in which tnere is some 
conceptual concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the ‘ knowledge about ’ that then 
supervenes. This ‘knowledge about’ is not the 
lesiilt of an excursion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, as the cause-idea might 
suggest, but merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences above the first perceptual stages by 
the same or similar mechanism as produced these 
first stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception (q.v.). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
they were the gases of corruption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
downwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is just this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels — atoms, molecules, and the 
icbt — into tiie objects of perception. 

(6) Development m man and animals . — The studj 
of development [q.v.) is readily accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can by 
indirect evidence — of conduct, learning-by-experi- 
ment, and so on — be proved to exist in any animal, 
we know what eailier levels of experience are 
implied in it Research thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animal other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of integration. But recognition and, still 
more, perception are ^ no means excluded among 
the higher animals. The task of deciding in each 

S articular case is very difficult,* involving a greai 
eal of very elaborate and precautions experimenta- 
tion. 

To the further important question why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense- 


organs does not develop to as high an integrative 
level of experience as man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange as man seems in certain respects to 
be possessor of senses which compare unfavourably 
with those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision we are relatively efficient. But in one 
impoitant respect we have a great advantage ; we 
are possessors of mobile hands and fingeis. The 
significance of this is that it endows us with a 
second highly elaborate and clear field of tri- 
dimensional forms, namely the tactual-articular. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, while their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import- 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (and possibly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
All our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor discriminatory power. But, as we have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its turn is the gateway to the higlier cognitive 
powers. So we may maintain as probable ^ the 
view that the height of development of the ‘ mind ’ 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for the cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for the bi- 
and tri-dimensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels. But these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery.— With memory (q.v.) 
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another aspect of experience comes mto view that 
is of the greatest importance. It seems clear that 
there can be no memory work except upon the 
basis of the spontaneous integrations oi experience. 
Memory is not mechanical association of contiguous 
paits of an aggregate, as sensationalism is com- 
elled to suppose. Much, if not all, has yet to be 
one before the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
evidence and conviction to show that memory pre- 
supposes some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except as a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this is granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experiences a new grip of one 
another, so that, even when an integrative unity 
is dissolved by lapsing as an actuality, it can be 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra- 
tion lapsed. And, as wo know, repetitive con- 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more powerful and enduring. 
The experimental study or memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con- 
ditions ailccting strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, as we might 
say, then memory gives it breadth. And the 
j^rowth that can be attained in breadth by effort 
is enormous. 

At the same time this redintegrative action of 
memory make.s it possible for an integrative pro- 
duct to be revived from the side, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessaiy in memory work A concept, e, g ^ 
can never be got oiigiiially except from below. 
And yet in the fluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memory, that 
concept may be revi\ed, and used as an essential 
link in the piocess of tliought, without tlio revival 
' f any of its sources of integration, even m the 
form of imagery. 

And from this issue we may pass directly to the 
question of the value of imagery. An older evalua- 
tion of imagery considered it as a mere trace or 
record of previous diiect impres-sions of sense- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to tlio 
associative linking that supervened to hind it and 
the present reviving sensation together when lioth 
were previously present as sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wrong. Imagery is 
revived more often because of the integrative com- 
plexes into which it was as sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the redintegrative 
and new integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, * Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall as it passes from fresh water to salt ? , 
the reason why an image-scene of a ship passing 
from a rivor-rnouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one's mind is that 
such a scene piesents all the material of the ques- 
tion in a natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the miestion 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
well with the points of the guestion and thus 
yield the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a perwn will even see the ship rising or fmling in 
his mind’s eye. Compare with that easy question 
such a one as this ; ‘ John is twice as old as Mary 
was when he was as old as Mary is. If John is 


21, how old is Maiy?’ Conceptually the two 
questions are piobably equally easy ; but no image 
is readily forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations together in tlie 
mind and make action between them easy. W hen 
that action is easy, the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its outcome. The thought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, partly 
the trying of the concepts and the memory addi- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
delinite complex implied by the question. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, like 
the tentacles of an octopus searching in some dark 
cave for what is movable and appetizing. And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mind work like a machine. It 
IS the self that thinks and searches, is it not’ 
The self is the groper that searches and sees fitness 
and judges? It is the self that attends, at least, 
for sure? It is difficult to see how one self could 
do so many different things. We ought at least 
to have the cose for the sel^ut more convincingly 
before us than hitherto. THiis will doubtless be 
done, if it can be done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the piesent tune. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and system- 
atic methods is required if the complex held of 
cognitive activities is to be fully understood. 

III. Emotive — Thus far we ha\e 

dG<alt with the sensory-cognitive range of experi- 
ence. We have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

I. Integrative theory of feeling.— -One of the 
most familiar views of feeling is incoiporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to which every 
experience has three aspects — cognitive, emotive, 
conative ; knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
throe are merely one and the same experience 
from different points of view. Now there can be 
no hesitation aoout rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feelmg is not an aspect of 
eveiy experience ; it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
regularly. Any one familiar with the experimen- 
tal practice of introspection kno\\s that ho is not 
constantly feeling pleasure or displeasure. In 
fact, he will have found that ho is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than otherwise. Whole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by with- 
out any feeling of pleasantness or of unpleasant- 
ness appearing. It is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been rejected. 

The difliculty has been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been mode to give it a 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
held os a definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa- 
tions was held to turn by combination into an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
just as the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
form the very different liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or organic sensa- 
tions and yet not appear as such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against every inclina- 
tion to gather ideas towards the elucidation of 
experience from sufih a science as chemistry. 

But even in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psycliolugioally a 
sensation. It has quality — pleasantness and un- 
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pleasantness— and intensity ; and the two problem- 
atical attributes of ex tensity and ‘localization’ 
(supposed in this theory to be an attribute) can 
be made plausible with an effort; feeling is not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beauti- 
ful sound, but it seems to be spread out in the 
head more or less indefinitely. If no sense-organ 
of feeling is known, at least we may suppose that 
one does exist Only it would not appear on the 
periphery, but would probably be concealed within 
the peripheral sense-organs or within the central 
nervous system, revealing to us how these organs 
are being affected, whether as usual (pleasantly) 
or far away from the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

This theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters — not that it has been definitely 
proved to be wrong ; but it is too supposititious 
and speculative. Something as plausible and more 
in accord with the psychical facta is imaginable. 

We need not discuss the tlieory that looks upon 
feeling as an irreducible element of experience. 
This view is the natural outcome of many fruitless 
attempts to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like. But it does not preclude renewed attempts 
at reduction in general, and in particular an inte- 
grative theory of feeling is still a possibility. 

Titchener has attempted to carry this theory of 
feeling as an element to its logical conclusion — a 
psychological definition of feelmg as characterized 
t>y a different set of attributes from that peculiar 
to sensation. His important point is that feeling 
lacks the attribute of clearness poasessed by sensa- 
tion. We shall not renew the discussion of clear- 
ness. What we may notice now specially is the 
subtle difficulty of ]»ositing elements of experience 
of which one posseases attributes that another 
lacks. Besides, in this talk of the non-clearness 
or uncleamess of feeling and of the difficulty of 
observing feelmg are we not looking for a mare’s 
nest, as It were ? Suppose motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by such a theorist as 
Titchener. What would he say about its quality 
and intensity? Would they be non-existent or 
non-dear? And would motion, then, have only 
two attributes of extensity and localization? Or 
would it also be said to lack clearness 7 Probably 
no one is ever in doubt as to whether he is pleas^ 
or not. Where, then, is the non-clearness? Nor 
is he in doubt about how pleased he is. Then, if 
all that and nothing else is clear, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to be clear about. Feel- 
ing would then be very like motion, as it appears 
within an integrative theory. It is just motion 
(its Quality, if you like), ana it has magnitude — 
speea. So feeling has quality and magnitude — 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really liegins when the double basis of feeling has 
to be shown up, and also the difference in the parts 
of that basis that integrates to form feeling. 
There are many lines of evidence that converge to 
support this theory and to make it at least prob- 
able as an advance beyond the more conservative 
theory of feeling as an irreducible element of 
experience. But their exposition is too long to be 
given here. 

2. Problem of the emotions. — We may consider 
briefly the other great division of the emotive life 
— the emotions proper. The feelmgs are only 
slight movements of the soul, as it were ; emotions 
are rolling waves and storms whose troubles reach 
far down into the deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion are equally deep and agitated,. 

Even the enumeration of thd emotions is by no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotions 
— fear, anger, and love — there is hardly a doubt. 
Questions are sometimes raised about the primacy 


of love— the attempt may be made to attach it so 
closely to the sexual instinct as to endanger its 
dignity as an emotion — whereas there is no such 
introductory function of bodily origin for the emo- 
tions of fear and anger ; they come upon us like 
the thunder-storms or summer. 

This absence of a bodily preparation servos to 
distinguish the emotions from the instincts, which 
are concerned with the great functions of repro- 
duction, nourishment, self-protection, and the like. 
But there are those who tack on special ‘ instincts ’ 
to the emotions in order to explain the typical and 
neurally inherited expressions of the emotions — 
e q , fear and the instincts of flight and conceal- 
ment, anger and the instinct of pugnacity. 

Other disputed emotions are sorrow, pnde, 
humility, parental emotion, disgust, curiosity, 
loneliness, etc. No one would dispute the presence 
of an emotive state m these affections. The ques- 
tion rather is : Are they primary emotions or are 
they variant forms of a few generic emotions 
that differ only in the objects to which they 
refer ? 

This ohjtct of emotions offers as many hard 
problems as does the object of cognition. Not 
only IS it hard to see how emotion comes to 
be directed upon an object at all— on that rock 
the James - Lange theory of the emotions, e.g., 
foundered— but the peculiar individuality of the 
object is puzzling. Of the object of cognition we 
know at least that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can form plau.siDle theories of 
the gradual emergence of a definite objective rela- 
tion But m emotion the object may appear 
suddenly upon the mental horizon without any 
sort of previous preparation, and lo ! the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in full force This 
peculiarity is found also among the instincts. 
Many insects seem to be bom with a nervous 
system prepared specifically for attention to special 
objects. The physiological difficulty lies in the 
complicated process that seems required to account 
for the ‘perception’ of those special objects. 
Animals may ‘ recognize ’ their other sex by simple 
sinell-impressions. But how should a wasp recog- 
nize a certain kind or size of caterpillar in that 
way ? Hence even the possibility of mnate ideas 
has been seriously considered to be re-admissible. 
But that way out of the difficulty seems to the 
writer intolerable in science. 

Then, again, the emotions renew the psycho- 
physical difficulty. They are held to be strange 
phases of the spirit, as strange and unacoountable 
as the sensations of red and yellow in their depen- 
dence on etherio wave-lengths. The feeling of fear 
18 said to be an experience for which we cannot 
account by relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain ; something happens in some 
remote comer of that vast mechanism, some subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood is 
determined by it in accordance with unknown 
psycho-physical laws. This doctrine may be illus- 
trated oy an example from another region : we 
draw the band away from heat because of the 
pain, so we think ; that is an illusion ; the real 
reason for drawing the hand away is neural 
mecheinisra ; we should draw the hand away in 
just the same way if even pleasure were substi- 
tuted for pain ; and we should then think, as now, 
that we drew it away because of the pleasure of it. 

The writer is firmly convinced tnat this is a 
doctrine disastrous to any form of psychological 
science and a| mockery to the sense and coherence 
of the whole of experience. For, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anywhere— e.gr., in the emotions— it ia 
applicable everywhere. And then, as has been so 
often deduced, Shakespeare’s work is the acci- 
dental product of a swarm of chance variations. 
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As well might one truly think that, if a fount of 
type were cast into the air often eno^h, it would 
come down one day as Kinq Lear. 'Hiese remin* 
iscences of scientific speculation carry us back to a 
line of thought that is far from rare, although it 
was probably much more universal among biologists 
a decade or two ago than it is now. But, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psychology is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a coherent sphere of law has not yet 
been recognized in experience, and that the recog- 
nition of it as such has been made verv much less 
likely by the success of the theory of chance varia- 
tions in the neighbouring sphere of biology. It is 
pleasant to think that such an absurd doctrine has 
80 often been rejected by the profeased philosophers 
of the mind. 

But we must not be content with vague ‘ spiritual’ 
terms and generally ‘ ideal ’ expressions. Wo 
must carry over the methods and spirit of the 
natural sciences into the systematic, constructive 
work of psychology and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a satisfactory underst^ding of 
the world of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give us a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
matter. The evolutions and actions of the material 
world can be worked by no agents or guides, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroiing of realities 
in cognition. Being other tlian what it pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the essence, as against the form, of 
its objects. Nor can psycfucal evolutions and 
actions l>e worked by spiritual agents or raides, 
so far as the science of mind is concerneiH We 
can only hope to find general laws of mind or of 
psychical stuft' and to explain particular psychical 
phenomena properly according to them, as the 
ways of science demand. Then we may let matter 
anil mind come mto cojmitionol harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
course. 

And a psychology on these lines of construction 
is in no sense a descent to a lower level, an aban- 
do’' iiient of higher ideals. It is rather a confidence 
and claim in the equal primacy of the sphere of 
experience as a basis foi the derivation of laws 
alongside any other part of the scientific universe 
We have every right to expect that the world of 
experience will be as amenable to the strict ways 
of science os the world of matter upon which it is, 
as we know it, dejiendent. 

IV. Conation. — The only other sphere of ex- 
perience to bo mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that 18 conation within experience, as in attending, 
remembering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with that sketched in tlie preced- 
ing pages. In so far as conation involves musonlar 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
difficulty. Here psychology is still struggling 
with the barest facts and first principles, as the 
dearth of information on the topic in any of the 
textlfooks indicates. The reader must simply be 
referred to special treatises on the subject. 

The primary question is an introspective one: 
What precisely lies before the mind’s observation 
in the case of voluntary movement f And how can 
we make a coherent, systematic whole of all the 
facts gathered by the experimental pursuit of this 
problem t One of the common earlier answers to 
the question has been disproved. We do not neces- 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in a 
mental image of it and will movement from that 
basis. But the true psychological formula of volun- 
tary movement has still to bo determined. The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in this, as 
in other regions of experience, by the confused 
notions left from the wrecks of previous theories. 
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We may expect the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

The problem of conation makes possible a refei- 
cnce to the line of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or objective side, of an experience from 
its subjective side or the act of it. Tliose two sides 
can be distinguished in all experiences. Ik) we 
have for the series of sensum, percept, concept a 
corresponding series of acts— sensation, perception, 
conception. This distinction carries us back again to 
the distinction of the objective aspect of experience 
from the self which acts experience or does it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this tlieory. Ingeni- 
ous attempts have been made to build up a science 
of these acts — sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
iniagming, etc — which aeserve serious considera- 
tion. But the WTiter, at lea.st, is not convinced of 
the validity of the results claimed or of the merits 
and necessity attributed to this line of construition. 
At the same time, he is aware that a psychology 
‘without a soul,’ and still moie without such a 
senes of acts, may seem to many to be a wooden aftair. 
It seems to him that the dispute is not one which 
as yet makes great differenee to the detail work of 
psychology, and lie inclines to think that the 
diihcnlty discussed is the appearance in psychology 
of the difficulty of substance and action, matter 
and energy, that runs throughout all the scientes 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in- 
separable aspects of one reality — the reality dc- 
.scribed statically by the titles of its distinguishaVdo 
unities and dynamically by the titles of the chief 
interactions or its parts — rather than t lie waters of 
matter and the spint that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither. 

Litrraturk —The following works will introduce the reader 
in detail to the methods, facts, and theories ution which this 
article is based • C. S. Myers, A Text-book of Experimental 
Paycholooy , wUh Laboratory Exercises^, Cambridge, 1911, 
E B Tltcbener, A Manual of Laboratory Practice, 4 vois., 
London, 1901-0C , G M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and 
Phynoal Tests, Baltimore, 1910 , r Aveling, On the Conseiovs- 
ness of the Universal and the Individual, London, 1912 , W. 
McDougall, An Introd. to Social Psychology, do. 1908 , A F 
Shaiid, The Foundations of Character, do 1914, Titchener, 
Ijicturts on the Elementary Psychology of Feehng and A tfcntion, 
New York, 1908, Lectures on the Expert mental Psychology of 
the Thought- Processes, do. 1909 ; H J Watt, The Psychology 
of Sound, Cambridge, 1917 , W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, 2 vols , London, 1891 , W B Pillsbury, The 
Fundamentals of PsychoUmy, do 1916, G F Stout, A Manual 
of Psychology^, do 1918 , Titchener, A Text -book of peycholony. 
New York, 1909-10, J. Ward, art. ‘ Bsychologv,’ in EBiit- 
J B 'Wsit3on,Behavior , an Introd to Comparative Psychology, 
New York, 1914 , S Alexander, ‘ Foundations and Sketch plan 
of a Conational I’sychology,' British Journal of Psychology, iv. 
[1911] 2.89-267, McDougall, Body and Mind, London, 1911 , 
B Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy, do 1914, Stout, ‘The Nature 
of Conation and Mental British Journal of Psychology, 

ii [1906] 1-16. Henry J. Watt. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. - This is the 
name employed for the proce.8sc.s by which man 
attempts to influence disease by measures acting 
through the mind. It is a subject which brings 
out more prominently than any other the close 
relation which has existed throughout its whole 
history betw'een medicine on the one hand and 
magic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing ol which we know are psycho- 
therapeutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of rude culture provide any indication of primitive 
modes of thought and action, psycho-therapeutics 
would seem to be the oldest branch of m^icine. 
A distinction most bo made, however, between 
the use of measures for the cure or amelioration 
of disease which act tljrough the mind and the re- 
cognition of their psycho therapeutic character 
Though psycho-therapeutics may have been the 
earliest form of medicine, it has been the last to 
j be brought within the scope of scientific treat- 
i ment, the last to undergo that prooe.ss of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scientific piinciples 
which is the essential feature distinguishing 
medicine from those social processes with which it 
lias been closely allied throughout its history. 

A study of the behaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows that it consists almost exclusively 
of measuies which, when successful, must have 
acted through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and suggestion. A leech who treats a case 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused by the magical actions of a sorcerer, ami 
either perfoinis counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently acting 
purely through these agencies. In other cases 
faith and suggestion only assist a process which 
acts in some other way. Thus, a leech who treats 
a case of constipation on the assumption that the 
trouble is due to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in the abdomen will produce a good effect by the 
mechanical action of manipulations desira^ to 
destioy the imaginary animal, but in such a case 
faith and suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of the cases in which leaves, baik, or roots 
are employed by lowly peoples to cure disease we 
can be confident that success is due purely to faith 
and suggestion. The history of pharmacology 
reveals a process, still far from complete, in whicn 
medicaments supposed to act upon disease have 
failed to justify their reputation when subjected 
to scientific study and have evidently owed their 
leputation for medicinal virtue to faith and sugges- 
tion. While faith and suggestion are processes 
inextricably interwoven with the employment of 
tlieiapeutio measures from the earliest stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken many other and more direct forms. 
The modern explanation of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they act 
tluough faith and suggestion, and the systems of 
healing which are continually coming into exist- 
ence in opposition to the orthodox medicine of 
modem civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the power and efficacy of these 
agencies. The large measuie of success which 
these movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of processes which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

I. Scope. — It is often supposed that psycho- 
therapeutics, whether belonging to orthodox 
medicine or to some form of faith-healing, is 
especially applicable in coses of hysteria or similar 
diseeises. There is, however, hardly a variety of 
disease for which this mode of treatment may not 
be useful. It is customary in medicine to distin- 
guish between organic and functional disea-se, 
though these are, in fact, merely categories con- 
venient for practical purposes, which pass insen- 
sibly into one another and are difficult to define. 
Koughly, by functional disease is meant disease 
for which existing knowledge does not allow us to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such as so-called idio- 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which we 
are ignorant, which are characterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases are not usually included in the 
functional category. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main gioups: those which tend towards 
recovery and those which ^tend towards loss, of 
function and death. In Edition many mixed 
forms occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
occurrence of functional disturbance as an accom- 
paniment of organic disease, the leal nature of 
which it often conceals or obscures. 


It is in the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organic disease 
that psycho-therapeutic measures are most obvi- 
ously applicable, but the scope of their usefulness is 
far from neing limited to these. When it is claimed 
that some psycho-therapentio measure, employ^ 
by physician or priest, has cured a case of organic 
disease, it will often be found that all that has been 
done 18 to remove the functional disorders which 
so often accompany organic disease. Psycho- 
therapeutic agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi- 
gation of cases like these is attended by such difli- 
culties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. We know that suggestion, especi- 
ally in the form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic processes and especially in the ciiciila- 
tion. If such an organic cnange as a blister can 
be produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can be ameliorated or 
removed by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the success of psycho- 
therapeutic measures in organic disease depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
disease — even so giave an illness as cancer — are 
liable to periods of retardation or quiescence. 
Disease usually depends on a stiuggle betu’een 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the body and the mechanism of the body itself. 
Progressive disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Any 
factor which raises the efliciency of the intrinsic 
forces, or, in other words, which reinfoices the 
vitality of the patient, may diimmsh the ravages 
of the destroying agent and leatl to retaidation or 
quiescence of the disease ; or may even in some 
cases turn the balance in the diiection of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho-therapeutic 
mcosuies should be capable of the beneficial action 
upon organic disease so often imputed to tliem by 
leech or pnest, quite apart from the mere removal 
of functional complications. The scope of psycho- 
therapy is therefore as wide as medicine itselt. It 
is especially applicalde, however, in those states 
whicii depend on diminished efficiency of the 
nervous system and are classified together as 
neuroses. 

2. Basis. — Certain principles are now widely 
recognized as of univeisal application in the 
domain of therapeutics, while others have been 
put forward to "Support special systems. 

One widely-accented principle is that psychical 
disorders and bouily disorders due to psychical 
conditions require psychical remedies. Tliere are, 
of course, limits to the application of this principle. 
The influence of abnormtu bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stands beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the liody which are capable of 
being treated by physical means, it is essential 
that they shall be put right as a preliminary or 
aecessary to the employment of psychical measures. 
In many cases, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa- 
tion influences mental states, but in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions. As in every other branch 
of medicine, the essential preliminary to success- 
ful psycho-therapy is a correct diagnosis. When 
we nave estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in the pio- 
duotion of an ulness, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding how far the patient is to be treatea by 
me^ures acting through the body and measures 
acting throngh the mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to be 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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attectiona of the body due to mental conditions it 
is necessary to discover the causes by which this 
morbid state has been produced. The history of 
medicine has been one of gradual progress fiom 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this piogress the treatment of disordeisof the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing the importance of 
cetiology in bodily disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a purely 
empirical system of theraneutics. 

To those who accept the two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent upon 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of tlie patient, and the conditions to 
which it is due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third principle, now widely accepted by 
workers who otherwise difler greatly from one 
another, is that mental disease is predominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind It is believed that in the 
search for the conditions which li.ave pioiliiced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessarjr to get back 
to expenence wlucli has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly be said 
that either this emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must nave arisen out of consequences which the 
expenence has brought in its tiain. 

Closely associated witli this view is that accord- 
ing to which the intellectual disturbance in a case 
of mental disease depends on a process of rational- 
ization through which the patient endeavours to 
account to himsolf for liis morbid emotional con- 
dition. The direction taken by tins process of 
lationalization is often such as leads to the forma- 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions 

A principle which actuates more than one system 
of psycho-therapeutics, but is still far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance, is that mental dis- 
order 18 predominantly due to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
customary to speak of the body of experience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
as the unconscious mind which shades off into 
manifest consciousness thioiigh an intermediate 
remon of subconsciousness. 

rutting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this body of apparently forgotten experi- 
ence is or is not to be regarded os forming part of 
the mind,^ we are met with the far more vital 
problem conoeined with the distinction between 
experience W’hicli is merely lying dormant, ready 
to appear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, and experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con- 
sciousness which is known as dissociation. A 
dissociated body of experience is one which has 
been separated from the body of expenence making 
up manifest consciousness through some kind of 
active process — a process resembling in many 
respects that known as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otherwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi- 
tions, but reouires abnormal or at least unusual 
conditions to bring it to the surface. A good ex- 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
Avhich occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycno-thera- 
peutics turns on the question how far such dis- 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 

1 Cf Lancet, 16th J une 1917. 


by an unpleasant tone of feeling, act as the basis 
of bodily and mental disorder. One theory of the 
rdle taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now especi- 
ally piominent is that of Freud. 

Freud's theory of the uncometowi . — From the 
point of view which concerns psycho-therapeutics, 
the most important part of Freud’s system is lus 
theory of forgetting. According to Fieud, foiget- 
ting 13 not a passive process, but one which, at 
any rate in so tar as unpleasant expenence is con- 
cerned, depends on an active process of lepression 
It 13 held that unpleasant experience which has 

S iassed out of memory to such an extent that it 
loes not enter into the manifest consciousness of 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but continues 
to exeit an influence upon the mind It may 
express itself more or less continuously in the 
form of a phobia, a tic, stammering, dreams, etc , 
or, after a long period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the influence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, aflection of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance The distui b- 
ance, whatever m^ be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conflict between a suppressed body 
of experience, now generally known as a ‘com- 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient. 

Freud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnoimal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elnlxuato theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed experi- 
ence oi complex produces its ettects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are governed uy a 
mechanism of control which, using a metaphorical 
simile, he terms the ‘ censor ’ This censorship 
allows the suppressed body of expenence to find its 
way to manifest consciousness only in some indiieet 
and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology upon 
which the Freudian system of theiapeutics is based 
may be considered here • (a) the inij)ortance of the 
experience of childhood and (h) the rble of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states 
(a) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suppressed expenence of childhood foims the chief 
factor underlying moibid mental states, whether 
these express themselves explicitly in the form of 
mental symptoms or as paralyses, contractures, or 
other bodily aliections. These states, he argues, 
ilependon complexes dating back to eaily childhood, 
or oven, in the more grotesque forms of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal expenence Freud 
has iiiinself acknowledged the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of much of the evidence upon which he 
originally based lus belief in the importance of the 
experience of early childhood. The tiend of modern 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the production of moibid mental 
states and to make of less account the expenence 
of early life. This movement should not be allowed, 
however, to go too far and obscuie the gieat extent 
to which eaily experience is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, and still more of feeling, w'hicli form so 
fertile a soil for the growth of morbid mental 
states in later life. 

( 6 ) Another principle of the Freudian psychology 
which has led to much controversy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concerned with the rAle of tlie 
sexual in the production of morbid mental states 
Frc^jid has come to the conclusion that the Isalics of 
suppressed experienceVhich he believes to under- 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So far as he hiinscif is con- 
cerned, tlie form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid lests largely on an extension of the 
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connotation of the term ‘sexual’ far beyond the 
customary, but, in the hands of his disciples and 
to a large extent in his own, the theory has come 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex- 
perience, morbid mental states being ascribed to 
the working of repressed sexual trends and especi- 
ally of perverse tendencies. Tliere is no question 
that (lisoidor of the sexual life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part in the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
afiections of the nervous system. It can also be 
granted that Freud and hia followers have made 
aefiuite advances in our knowledge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progiess, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that it has pro- 
duced a wide-spread failure to recognize the un- 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho- therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
I)rinciple, now widely accept^, that mental dis- 
order, in the broadest sense, is not merely the result 
of the shock or strain which seems to be its im- 
mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro- 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to adapt 
itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors — a 
shock or strain, on the one hand, and the body of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must be based is that this mental constitution 
must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakness which have allowed the shock 
or strain to produce a morbid etiect The great 
merit of Freud’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure which, though it will doubtleas 
have to be greatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypotnesis from which to start in the study 
of mental disorder and of the measures by which 
its effects may be combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies. — The measures 
employ^ by those who practise psycho-thera- 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain agencies, though, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of practi- 
tioners employ their remedies without definitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies ; or, 
if the practitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon which his success really depends are often 
different from those in which he places liis trust. 
The chief agencies upon which p.sycdio-therapeutic 
measures are based are supernatnial agency, direct 
human agency, faith and suggestion, and three 
agencies of e.sj)ecial importance which may be 
called catharsis, antognosis, and sublimation, while 
more subsidiary r 61 es fall to reasoning, sympathy, 
and occupation. 

(a) Supernatnnd agency . — The belief that super- 
natural beings are able to act upon disease is 
common to neaily all, if not all, tne religions of 
the world Everywhere man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with powers superior to his 
own can be induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are approached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not only to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, but also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead ancestors, the 
cult of which forms the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
In the ruder forms of religion the efficacy of the 
rites which make up the cults of the gods, the 
ancestral ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni- 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


beings upon disease, but in the more developed 
foimsof religion it is recognized more or less ex- 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faitli. The modern 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
influence the 00111*80 of disease depends on the 
wider l^lief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we examine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smaller 
becomes the residue which cannot be ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
leaders themselves adopt the theory of natural 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

(b) Human agency . — There is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are aole to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
belief in the production of disease by magical rites, 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
eliected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spoil or avert its consequences. In 
many of these cases the belief attaches in large 
measure to the objects or words which are used in 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a belief in divine or ghostly 
agency. It is certain, however, that eflicacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
medicine. Even at the present time, and in the 
most civilized communities, the efhcncy of thera- 
peutic measures and of religious rites m connexion 
with disease is largely ascribed by the less educated 
members of the community to the personality of 
the physician or priest. Here, even more clearly 
than in the case ot supeniatnral agency, the trend 
of modern opinion is to ascribe the efficary of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(c) Faith and suggestion — In modem writings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish between faith and sug- 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded as a form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude is the result of 
a tendency to make the scope of suggestion so wide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon by another mind, by an object 
of the environment, or even by itself (anto-sugges- 
tion). When it is said that faith acts thioiigh 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object j»roduces a certain efleot upon the 
mind which is classified with other ellects ascribed to 
suggestion. Belief is an active and conative pro- 
cess, differing fundamentally from the condition of 
passive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
of the cases for which the concent of suggestion 
was originally framed. Though tne two processes 
are poles apart psychologicjuly, they are often 
combined. Suggestion often produces its effects 
through faith, but this is very different from 
explaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
well, or perhaps with more justice, say that sug- 
gestion 18 explained by faith. The fact is that 
they are two distinct processes, differing essentially 
from one another in psychological character and 
producing their effects in very different ways. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the greatest 
importance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un- 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
savage and barbarous peoples owe their efficacy, 
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and they oontmue to be operative in the raont 
modem forms of medicine wnere the confidence of 
the patient in his physician is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the first and most important step 
towards therapeutic success. Throughout the 
whole history of medicine from the stage of its 
close association with magic or religion to its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre- 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its influence in directing the pro- 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical measures 
attain a large proportion of their success. 

The influence of faith and suggestion pervades 
the whole system of treatment of the sicK. Not 
a dose of medicine, not even a measure of diagnosis, 
can be used without bringing them into action. 
Their eft'ect often begins even oefore the physician 
has seen his patient, and usually they are the more 
efficacious the more unwittingly they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, among 
both savage and civilized peoples, whose measures 
would lose most of their efficacy if they realized 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half-measures 
that are especially likely to fail. A physician who 
understands the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
activity and one who is wholly ignorant in this 
respect will succeed. The unsuccessful practitioner 
will be one who knows enough to destroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatetic remedies without 
having acnuired a sound knowledge of the processes 
upon which the success of these remedies so largely 
depends. 

(d) Catharsis.— I:\ie two factors, faith and sug- 
gestion, run as manifold threads throughout the 
whole texture of psycho-therapeutics. They are 
of sjiecial importance where the mind is int^t or 
where, more correctly, the mental disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rather than 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to be considered is of especial import- 
ance where disorder of the mind is due to some 
m' ntal injury which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catiiarais is the most important psycho- 
therapeutic agent in the process of confession, 
whether this form part of a religious rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure. The process relieves 
a condition of mental tension proaiioed by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state associated with an unpleasant 
fee ling- tone. In cases where a person has nothing 
with which to leproach himself the relief produced 
communication with others is well recognized. 
Where the grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
with shame the lelief is even gieater, though the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ‘ catharsis ’ should properly bo limited 
to the agency by iv hich a pent-up grief, anxiety, 
or shame is relieved by the process of oonfession 
and that in which a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures which bring to manifest consciousness 
some element of suppressed experience. 

(6) -Another most impoitant ele- 

ment, both m confession and in the revival of for- 
gotten experience, is that the subject learns the 
better to Know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
impoitant in keeping it in being when it has 
already been produced, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole disorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which ^'reatly 
accentuates the emotional state upon which his 
troubles primarily depend. The process by which 
the patient learns to understand the real state of 
his mind and the conditions by which this state 


has been produced forms a very important thera- 
peutic agen^ which may be called ‘ autognosis ’ ^ 

Autognosis as a therapeutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor- 
ance of the elements of physiology and psychology 
which is general even in the most highly civilized 
communities, persons suffering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholly mis- 
understand, or vastly misrate the importance of, 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus, 
the more or less normal hallucinations of the state 
between sleeping and waking (hypnogomc halluci- 
nations) may give rise to apprehensions of approach- 
ing insanity, or normal physiological occurrence.^ 
may be regarded as symptoms of serious disease — 
a misconception often greatly assisted by the 
teaching of quacks or ill-educated medical practi- 
tioners In such cases the process of autognosis 
consists in imparting elementary knowledge for 
which the patient should not have waited until he 
has become the subject of some mental stress. 

Another value of autognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of the gravity of ottences 
against morality which frequently accompany 
states of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who sufler in this way are not habitual 
offenders, who seem to pass as a rule through 
periods of mental stress without suflering. The 
jiersons whose neurasthenic or melancholic state 
centres in some old moral delinquency are usually 
ersons of undue sensitiveness who may perhaps 
ave only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
been lonly innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act ; sometimes they 
have oflended only in thought and not in deed. 
It is in such cases that the process of autognosis Is 
especially valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of the malady before the condition of 
anxiety has become habitual and some unnatural 
explanation has been systematized to form a 
delusion. Old injuries of this kind usually pro- 
duce their eflect after some strain and stress which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily processes. The awakening of the old 
mental injury only serves to aggravate and per- 
petuate this state, thus producing a vicious circle 
in which the trauma brought to the surface by a 
athological condition accentuates the condition 
y which it has been produced. By the process of 
autognosis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened and an opjiortunity given for a move- 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest and of more importance is 
the process by which the patient is lea to under- 
stand how his disorder nas developed. Many 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tenif- 
oncies towards modes of feeling, thought, and 
action which go far back into the life-history of 
the sufferer. If he can be led to see where ho has 
strayed from normal paths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been due, a 
long stop will have been taken towards lecovery. 
If the patient learns that his disease is only the 
expression of an exaggeration of a wide-spread 
trend of feeling, thought, or action, his condition 
will no longer appear mystenous, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions Avhich can 
be faeed rationally and dispassionately. 

The instances of autognosis just considered are 
examples in which mental conditions underlying 
pathological states are present in a manife.st form 
One of the leading problems of p.sycho-therapeutics 
at* the present time* is to discover how mr the 
process of autogno.sis can be extended to include 
past experience which has w'holly disappeared 
from the conscious mental life. It stands beyond 

1 The present writer owes this term to Dr. William Brown 
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all doubt that past experience which has taken so 
little part in the conscious mental life of a person 
that it seems to be wholly forgotten may reappear 
in consciousness during the state of anxiety follow- 
ing some period of j^iysical and mental strain. 
Moreover, this experience, supposed to have been 
forgotten, may come to dominate consciousness so 
as to dwarf all other mental content. All grada- 
tions occur between oases in which the memory 
of an unpleasant experience has never long 
been out of consciousness and experience which 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient may 
not remember its coming to consciousness, perhaps 
for years before the period of stress wbicn again 
brings it to the suiface. The doubtful point is 
whewier this series can be extended to include 
past experience which has so wliolly passed from 
consciousness that it can be brought to the surface 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or by 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

(/) Sublimation . — Of the agencies common to 
the work of physician, priest, and teacher none is 
more importont than that to which the name 
‘sublimation’ has been given. The process of 
autognosis often shows the presence of some faulty 
trend of thought and action which is capable of 
being turned into a more healthy channel. Many 
nervous and mental disorders depend, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies which are altogether anti- 
social, or, while suitable to one kind of civiliza- 
tion, are out of place in the society into which the 
sufferer has been bom. In'suoli a case sublima- 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
by the process of sublimation is towards religion. 
Ine specific group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be substituted for those associated with 
the anti-social trend. Less frequently, the senti- 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directed 
into some other channel of activity. The peat 
importance of religion in the process of sublima- 
tion, and in the whole field of psycho-therapeutics, 
IS that it IS able to s.atisfy Doth emotional and 
practical needs, its specific emotions satisfying one 
Kind of need while its many practical activities 
satisfy others. An atlditional value which attaches 
to religion as a means of sublimating morbid 
energies is due to the fact that in their histori- 
cal development modern religious systems have 
brought religion and moral teaching into close 
relation with one another, so that a definite system 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trends 
serves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. The relative failure of art, as com- 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
18 largely due to the absence of any such associa- 
tion between its specific emotion and moral teach- 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denying the 
connexion with morality which forms so definite 
a part of modern systems of religion. 

{g) Reason —One of the most difficult problems 
of psycho-therapeutics is to assign its proper place 
to reason as a therapeutic agency. It is a uni- 
versal experience of those Avho have to deal with 
the insane that it is useless to attempt to reason a 
patient out of his delusions, and this holds good 
also to a large extent of the obsessions and hypo- 
chondriac fancies which are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland between sanity and insan- 
ity. By such reasoning the sufferer is often driven 
to adopt the rdle of an advocate, so that the oiily 
result may be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faith and suggestion, 
in which case the reasons given by the physician 


or priest only reinforce piocesses of other kinds 
which act through emotional or instinctive 
channels. While reason is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a most 
important element in other psycho- therapeutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis. Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
discovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
cise of his own reason comes to form an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. Theie is 
all the difference in the world between the use of 
reason by one who does not understand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exerted when these conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from which the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As with 
other therapeutic agencies reason is useless or 
harmful only when it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of the morbid state upon which the 
physician or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
oranchesof medicine, the proper use of the lemedy 
depends on the exactness of the diagnosis. 

(A) Symj)athy. — The nature of the action of 
sympathy in psycho- therapeutics raises a problem 
of consiaerable difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is essential in gaining the conhdence of 
Ills patient and is thus an important element in 
psycho-therapeutics, but, unless very judiciousW 
expressed, sympathy will have a bad effect. It 
has long been recognized that removal from his or 
her ordinary surroundings is in most cases essential 
if a neurasthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
the best chance of recovery. One very important 
reason for this is the necessity of removal from 
the almost invariably injudicious sympathy of 
relatives and friends by which the attention of the 
patient towards his symptoms is accentuated. The 
physician liiiuself should always be on his guard 
lest an excess of sympathy should increase the 
attitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
characteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
are frequent in which at one stage or another it may 
be useful to act towards a patient in an apparently 
unsympathetic manner. Jn so far as sympatliy can 
be regarded as a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
capame of harm as of good. It is in paving the 
way towards the employment of other agencies 
that its importance in psycho-therapeutics is most 
definitely shown. 

(t) Occupation. — In some systems of psycho- 
therapeutics work lias been put in a foremost 
place. It has been held that the chief need in 
cases of neurosis is that the mind should be 
occupied in work of a kind which will direct the 
attention of the patient away fioni the morbid 
activities of lus mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
abnormal preoccupation in some unliealthy trend 
of thought and feeling, such a course would seem 
at first sight to be sound, if not obvious. In 
practice, however, the will to work is present 
perhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
neurasthenia or other states which call for psychical 
treatment, while in a still larger number tnere is 
such a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
weakness as to make the effort to work even 
harmful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
rather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
however, there comes a stage at which the patient 
is in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
oooupation then becomes a most important thera- 
peutic agent. In other cases in which the process 
of autoraosis shows the presence of sloth or mis- 
directed energy the regulation of occupation 
becomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
therapeutics. 

j 4. Psycho-therapeutic measures.— The lines of 
treatment adoptea by one who practises psycho- 
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therapeutics will depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies by which disease is pro- 
duced and cured. If he believes in the efficiency of 
superhuman agency, his treatment will consist of 
reugious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia- 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purification, confession, penance, and 
atonement, designed to put both patient and priest 
in a promr relation towards the superhuman being 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites Tiave been combined so as to 
form organized systems in which large numbers of 
the sick undertake pilgrimages to places believed 
to have miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measuies designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believed to have 
been product or he will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to w'hose actions the disease is 
asciibed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly in one of its many 
forms. If he believes in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chiefly in measures 
designed to bung the patient to a sound know- 
ledge of himself and of tbe conditions by which his 
disease has been produced and can be remedied. 
If he believes in occupation, he will set the patient 
to tasks designed to turn the morbidly directed 
eneigy into this channel. 

Tlie discussion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other modes of treatment, but a few measuies may 
be more fully considered. 

(a) Hypnotism . — It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therapeutic measure is only a 
mode of utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
siiggestibility. Closely allied to hypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which a patient is placed under conditions especi- 
ally designed to enhance his receptiveness for the 
ipuuence of suggestion. 

A piominent characteristic of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
coming out of the state, the patient has no con- 
scious recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred during the hypnotic state. Nevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotizei, and other events may be recalled 
w'hen the patient is again hypnotized or may 
revive in dreams or under other condition.s. In 
the state of hypnoidal suggestion there may also 
be some degree of dissociation, but the patient, at 
any rate in its slighter degrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other experience. 

Perhaps the most debated question of psycho- 
therapeutics is how far it is legitimate to piacti.se 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi- 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may cany a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency as much as possible. The question which 
18 disputed IS how far it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion by the production of 
the dissociation which characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in such 
a way that he is led to believe tnat some force 
with an element of mystery is being employed. 
One of the points on which the question turns is 
how far hypnotism produces a harmful effect. It 
IS generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can be more easily hypno- 
tized a second time, not only by the oiiginal 
hypnotizer, but also by others if a definite counter- 
suggestion has not been given. This definite 


change in the character of a person can hardly be 
altogether for the good, to say the least. More- 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to bo 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
advocates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, wo can be confluent that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would often be employed unskilfully, a vista of 
possibilities is openm which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of hypnotism as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
has shown to be amenable to other measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of medicine, for which the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinornania, and otlier forms of 
drug-hahit, as well as certain forms of sexual aberra- 
tion. These states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they have failed to 
leact to other modes of treatment, it would Ix) 
difficult for the most strenuous opponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of cases of functional disease due 
to shock such as have been so frequent in the great 
Euiopean war. There is no question that symp- 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hypnotic treatment. It may be argued, on the 
one hand, that experience has shown that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may he argued that tlie cases, 
having been producea by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to the experience of eveiyday life, should 
be troateil by some equally drastic remedy We 
do not know enough at piesent of tlie history ot 
such cases to allow any decisive answei concerning 
this problem. Wo must await the investigation of 
the after-hi.story of the many cases in which hypno- 
tism has been employed during the war 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno- 
tism is not, however, its possible harmfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, but rests on 
the tact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
Ignores a fundamental principle of medicine in 
that these agencies are directeu towards the symp- 
toms of di-scase and do not touch the morbid 
process to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 
The action of a physician who hypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to he classed with 
that of the practitioner who administers aspii m oi 
moiphia for tliese symptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by whicn the headaches and sleep- 
lessne.ss are being produced. Botli actions are 
examples of a slipshod and short-sighted employ- 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The most recent 
systems of psycho-therapeutics liold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
which tlie symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may tlius be an instru- 
ment in autognosis. but, as more usually emplo;y ed, 
it merely touches tne surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inguiry by which the leal nature of 
the malady may oe levealed. 

(h) Psymo-analysis . — This word has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every physician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity cairy out a process of psychical analysis. 
Tlie term is so widely used, however, for the 
sj'stem initiated by Fieud that its use can hardly 
lie avoided. By psycho-analysis is meant pi imanly 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
‘ complex ’ or body of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con- 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diamosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid mental condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freudian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system of 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot be discovered by the ordinary methoda of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
.such abnormalities of conduct as forgetting, slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. The investigation of tliese processes forms 
one of the chief departments of psycho-analysis. 

In addition to these more or less indirect means 
of analysis, two other methods have been widely 
employed. In one, known as the method of free 
association, the patient has to exprem freely every 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
an idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, which is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his nund. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the given word arouses ideas in close 
relation with the complex ; and, if a series of 
words is repeated, the responses on the second 
occasion will not agree with those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible aud the experi- 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thouglits aroused by immediate associa- 
tion are controlled as little as p<^ible by volition. 

The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
metnods of the detective and m^ do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psycho- therapeutics. 

{«) Re-education. — This term is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 

S atient to a knowledge of himself and of the con- 
itiuns which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare cases a patient may be so intelligent and 
balanced that tlie mere acquirement of such know- 
ledge may itself be sufficient to enable him to 
shake off his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experience which he has 
come to undei^tand belongs to his fully conscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con- 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
psycho-analysis has brought to light some long- 
for^otten experience. In most cases, however, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand how his newly 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. He 
has to be shown how to readjust his life in 
the light of his new knowledge and how to turn 
energy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes which have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
re-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more usually held to lie within the sphefh 
of medicine. Recent movements in psycho-thera- 
peutics go far to bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and wilftelp us to co-ordinate 
and redace to common principles the work of the 


physician, the teacher, the social reformer, and the 
pnest. It is the prosit that principles of action 
and modes of inquiry discovered by any one of 
these may be htdpful to the others that makes 
these movements so full of promise. Some of the 
modem measures of the physician are little more 
than his adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been familiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. While the physician may learn 
much from the long accumalateid experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn be helped by 
such a study of the psychology of confession as 
his special Knowledge and experience allow the 
physician to undertake. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of both priest and physician may be utilized 
by those who have to do with mental and moral 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies which have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-therapeutics may furnish a body of organ- 
ized knowledge which can be utilized by all those 
who are interested in the regulation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

The great interest of modem trends in psycho- 
therapeutics IB that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again biinging religion 
and medicine into that intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early histoiy. We 
have here a typical case of social evolution in 
which social processes onc^e so closely combined 
as to be with difficulty distinguished fiom one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again as each has come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. Body and Mind, Brain and 
Mind, FAiTH-HEALiNa, Hypnotism. 
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W H. R. Rivers. 

PUBERTY.— -Pubeity is the period of life at 
which reproductive power is attained. Its com- 
mencement is marked by certain external signs,^ 
and it is characterized by certain changes, strac- 
tural and organic, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral.* The age at which it is reached varies con- 
siderably in the case of both sexes;’ and these 
variations occur not only in different races but in 
difierent individuals of the same race.’ 

I. Initiation and puberty.— it is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members who are of the same sex, age, or occupa- 

1 Of these the most marked are, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hair on the pubes and armpits, and 
the menstrual flow ; and, in males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

3 As to the changes and the disorders of mind and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. Adoukscbnch and 
authorities therein cited. See also A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1908, p 198. 

> A. van Qennep, Lea Rites de passage, p. 96 tl. These varia- 
tions are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
race, climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das 
lYeib in der Natur und VUkerkunde^<>, i. 421 IT.). 

* Thus, in Egypt, the average age at which menstruation 
begins is, according to one authority, 9-10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among the Somali, it is 16 years. 
For 684 women of Tokyo the figures were : at 11 years, 2 ; at 12 
years, 2 ; at 13 years, 26 ; at 14 jears, 78 ; at 18 years, 224 ; at 
16 years, 228 ; at 17 years, 68 , at 18 years, 44 ; at 19 years, 10 ; 
at 80 years, 2 (Ploss and Bartels, i. 432 ff. ; van Qennep, p. 96). 
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tion, or who have been participants in the same 
rite at the same time, or who are affected by 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themselves into subordinate social groups, member- 
ship of which confers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special privileges, ana exposes to 
special safiernatural influences. To attain egress 
fiom or entiance into such a group requires as its 
necessary the observance of certain customs 

or the performance of certain rites ; ^ and we find, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
who have undeigone the appropriate preparation.* 
It IS a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhood or womanhood the name of * rites of 
puberty.’ And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can be accurately applied ; for 
admissibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, determined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no necessary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age* or possession of a certain capacity or quality * 
Objection upon these grounds to an indiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 
lushed too far by van Gennep.® At the same time, 
le has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ; and, accordingly, we shall 
confine our employment of it to those rites whose 
celebiation is determined in point of time by 
reference to pubeity. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,® while, in others, it is post- 
poned for reasons of convenience or by force of 
circumstances.* In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may be that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites ; * 

1 V&nGennep, p 861 ; H Schurtt, AlterJUauenund Manner- 
blinds, p 62 f. ; artt. Initiation 
a In Kji uncircumcined jouths were regarded ae unclean 
(B. Thomaon, Tht Fijuint, London, 1908, p 216): and among 
some o( the nlU tribes of Central India an uninitiated person 
was tabued Thus, a child who had not undergone the rites of 
hair-shaving or ear pien-ing was treated as bhiit, or devil, not 
subject to tribal restrictions as to food, etc. (W Orooke, ‘The 
Hilf Tnbes of the Oentnil Indian Hills,’ JAI xxvni (1898] 246). 
E J Eyre (Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, l/ondon, 1846, U 201) says of a S Australian black- 
fellow : ' He is a stupid idiotic sort of man so that the natives 
have not deemed him worthy of receiving the honours of their 
ceremonies, and still call him boy or youth, although he is an 
oldish man’ (see A W. Howitt, Tbs Native Tnbes of S.E 
Australia, Ijondon, 1904, p 630). 

s As in ancient Rome (see F 0. von Savigny, System des 
hswtiff&n romischen Kechts, Berlin, 1840, iii 66, B. W. Leist, 
Oraeco-italische heehtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, p. ^ ff ). 

* Such as ability to carry arms (J Orimm, DerUsi^ Reekts- 
alterthUmer*, Gottingen, 1881, p. 413) or prowess in war or 
foray (van Oennep, p. 126). 
op. 93fr 

0 See the account of the ceremony of the Yuln tribe (below, 
II.), and W K Roth, Ethnological Studies among the N W 
Centred Queensland Abongines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p 
170 ff 

7 It is postponed sometimes until a sufficient number of candi- 
dates has been collected (L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi 
and Kumai, Melbourne, 1880, p 192), and sometimes until 
sufficient food has been procurM for the feast which forms 
part of the ceremony (M Kneger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1880, p. 
167 : W. 8 . and K Boutledge, With a Prehistoric People . the 
Akikuyu of British E Afnoa, London, 1910, p. 161X or to pay | 
the superintendent of the nte (B. T. Somerville, ‘Notes on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides,' JAI xxiii. [1883-94] 6), or 
until the chief’s son is old enough (Q. McCall Theal, Hist. ijS. 
Africa, Tiondon, 1888-03, li ^). In some instances the 
ceremony takes place only every four or five years (H A. Junod, 
The Lyre of a S Afnoan TribSj London, 1012, 1. 74 , W. O. 
Willoughby, ' Notes on the Initiation Ceremony of the Beowana,’ 
JA I xxxix. [1000] 220), while in other* it is suspended owing to 
the occurrence of a calamity (Theal, loo, cU.), such as war, 
famine, or plague (L. Fison, ‘ The Nanga, or Sacred Stone En- 
closure, of Wainimala, Fiji,’ JAI xiv. [1886] 10). 

» Spencer-Oillen*, p. 212 f. Among the A-kamba the children 
of both eexee are circumcised when about five or six years old, 
and a second ceremony Is performed at puberty (O w. Hobley, 
The Ethnology of the A-Kamba and other B. African Tnbes, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 68). Similarly, among some of the northern 


and sonietiines a puberty rite loses its original 
significance by being merged in a nte of another 
kind.* 

II. Description of puberty rites.— a nte 
of puberty is sometimes a simple rite, consisting 
merely of a dance,* a feast,* or a procession through 
the street,* and sometimes it is a complex rite, in- 
cluding within it or accompanied by sabordinate 
ceremonies. 

Thus the northern tribes of Central Australia celebrate two 
ntes circumcision and subincision— which are obliratorj on 
all males, and which always take place at puberty 6 In the 
Urabunna tribe the novice who has undergone both operations 
18 shown some of the sacred toteniic ceremonies, and recenes 
instructions as to his conduct He must give a present of food 
to the operators , and they, by touching nis mouth with a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silence 7 

In one of the northern central tribes— the Larakia— the 
novice 18 subjected, not to any mutilation, but to hard usage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, endurance, 
and courage ; * and finally he is shown and given a sacred bull- 
roarer which he may not show to his younger brotliers or any 
woman 8 Among the Yuiii of b E. Australia, who practise 
neither circumcision nor subitic.sion, a tooth is knocked out 
by a medicinc-inan n During the ceremonies the bull-roarer is 
frequently heard Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Daramulun.is The chief rite is followed by dances, 
pantomimic representations, and other solemniUes, of which 
one of the most important is the mock bunal and resurrection 
of a tribesman i* The novices are subjected to certain footl re 
striotions Charcoal dust is the appropriate co> ering during 
the ceremonies , and, when they close, it is washed off as mi 
indication that everything connected with them is done witli. 
The youths are painted and invested with the belt of manhood, 
and retire into the bush, where the men who have had charge 
of them during the nte instruct them and give them their 
totem names The novices do not take tiieir place as men in 
the community until the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry 74 

Among some of the Victorian tnbee the chief nte consists of 
a fight between the novioee of two tribes which are at feud, 

tribes of Central Australia the throwing up ceremony precedes 
circumcision and subincisioti (see below, II ). 

7 See below, III. 1 (/) note, and J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der 
Papuas,’ ZVRW xiv. [1900] 861 (Tami Islanders). 

aSee S. Passarge, Die Buswmanner dtr Kalahan, Berlin, 
1907, p. 101 f 

» E Beardroore, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea,’ 
JAI XIX. [1890] 460 , H H. Bancroft, NR, Ixmdon, 1876, i 584 
(Gens and Tepocas) In the Marshall Islands the occurrence of 
first inenstmation is celebrated by festivities, aocomiianied w ith 
singing and gifts of flowers (J Kohler, ‘ Das Hecht der Marschall- 
insulaner,' ZKRTTxiv 437). 

4 D Crulckshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
London, 1863, li 193 f. 

* Among some tribes these rites are preceded by a ceremony 
In which the novice is thrown up in the air and caught in the 
arms of the men (Spencer-OiUeDi*, p. 337 , cf. Bpenoer-UilleiiB, 
pp 214-218). 

« Spencer-Oillenb, a 828 1. Among some of the tnbes of N 
Central Queensland (Roth, p 170 ff ) and S E. Australia (How itt , 
p. 630, note 2) the ceremonies are performed at full development 
of puberty, when the moustache and beard begin to show. In 
the case of the Narrinyen the principal nte of admission to the 
ranks of men consists in plucking out the beard and moustache 
(lb p 674X In the Yerkla-mining tribe mrcumciaion does not 
tidee place till about the eighteenth year (ib p. 664), while 
among the Dieri it Is perfoniied at the age of nine or ten years, 
when the novice reoeivee a new name, and it is followed some 
jears afterwards by subincision, in virtue of which the youth 
becomes a 'thorough man’ (ib p 656 f ). In the case of the 
Arunta and other tribes the nte of painting the boy and throw- 
ing him up takes place when he is ten or twelve years of age 
He may M circumcised at anv time after puberty (Spencer- 
Glllen*, pp. 214-218) 

7 Spencer-Gillenb, p 884 f. 8 lb p. 331 f. » Ib. p. 332 
7® Where the practice of knocking out teeth prevails among 
the northern central tnbes, it has, at the present day at all 
events, noUiing to do with initiation (t6. p 829) 

71 la the case of the ceremony in which Howitt took part there 
were three novices, of whom two were fourteen or fifteen ^ eara 
of age, while the third was older and had an incipient moustache 
(Howitb, p. 631 ; cl. p. 680, note 2X 

17 Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
ebUdren believe that the sound of the bull-roarer is tlie voice of 
a spirit who devours and subsequently restores the novice 
(Spencer-Gillenb, pp 366, 601 ; cf pp 343, 409) BeUefs funda 
mentally the same are found in all Australian tribes (bpenccr- 
Qillen*, p 246, note 1 , Howitt, pp. 688, 628, 631 ff ; cf. p 6t)o) 
See also Kneger, p. 1^, J. Holmes, ‘Initiation Ceremonies of 
.the Natives of the Papuan Gulf,’ JAI xxxii (1902] 419f 

78 ‘ The ceremonies Ire intended to impress and terrify the 
hoy in such a manner that the lesson may be indelible, and 
may govern the whole of his future life. But the intention is 
also to amuse In the intervals of the serious rites ’ (Howitt, p 
682). 

7* Howitt, pp. 666-661. 
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among others, of painting Utc novices and cutting their hair in 
a peculiar fashion, while, in some instances, plucking out the 
hair accompanies the rite of knocking out teeth.i 

Women, while usually taking part m the preliminaries to, and 
accompaniments of, the nte, are excluded from its actual per- 
formance s 

As to the initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere- 
mony of rubbing the breasts with fat and ochre,> and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter- 
course with men who stand to them in certain relationships,* 
appear to be the eouivalents of the ceremonies of throwing np 
in the air and subincislon Among the Arunta and llpirra 
tribes, a girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the women's camp, unvisited bv men,* while at 
Upper Yarra she is, at the same period, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause her acute pain These are not removed 
until the flow has ceased * Among the Dleri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con- 
fined to boys 7 

III . Characteristic features of puberty 
RITES — In the preceding paragraph we have 
noted the maincharactenstios of afew of thepulierty 
iites practised by some of the Australian tribes, 
and found that they included mutilations, tlie im- 
position and removal of tabus, tests of endurance, 
strength, skill, and couiage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances and 
pantominuc representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investiture with a 
new dress, sexual intercourse, and certain otlier 
usages, which we shall now proceed to considei. 

I. Mutilations.— (a) Cxrcumnston . — This opera- 
tion frequently serves as a rite of pubeity either 
alone** or in conjunction with other rites.* It is 
employed sometimes in the case of males only*® 
ana sometimes in the case of females as well.** It 
takes place sometimes on arrival at puberty,** or 
full punertv,*® and sometimes at stated intervals.** 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances.*® 

(4) Knockxng out teeth . — Among the Murrum- 
bidgee, Murray, and Goulbum tribes two of the 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the case of boys on arrival at puberty ; ** and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period.** 

I Tiowitt, pp 602 f , 610, 613. 

3 8penc«r.Qillen>’. p 858 The Warramunga tribe In an ex- 
Pi ption (lb ) , see also Roth, pp 171, 177 

J 8pencer-Gillen», pp. 200, 469 f. , Spencer-Olllen'*, pp 474- 
476 

* Spencer-Olllen'i, p 138 f , Speiicer-QUlen*, p. 92f , Hoth. p. 
174 f 

’> Speiicer-Glllen*, p. 4C0 , Spencer-Gillen*>, p. 601. 

« R Brough Smytn, TAe Aoorti/itut (if Victoria, London and 
Melbourne, 1878, i. 65 ; see also p 61 1. as to another curious 
pmc tioe 

7 Ilowitt, p. 665 The operation takes place when the child is 
from eight to ten years of age 

» Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
London, 1799, jp 265 (Mandlngoes) : B Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians), O II. von tengsdorff. Voyages and Travels in 
Various Parts of the World during the Years 1S0S~07, Kng. tr , 
London, 1813-14, 1 168 (Nukahivak 

*» Routledge, p. 161 fT ; H. B. Tate, ‘ Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tribes of British East Afnca/ JAJ xxxiv [1904] 266 
(Akikuyu); H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 
1897 (VVa-yao) , J Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,’ JA/ xxxix. 
186 f , Junod, i 71 if ^onga); Theal, p. 205 (Kosa), D. 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in S Africa, 
Ixmdon, 1867, p. 146 f (Beohuana and Kafir tribes); Krieger.p 
167 (Kaiser Wilhchnsland) 

H>Krleger,p 167 , Junod, 1 73 ff ,K Endemann, ‘ Mitthell- 
ungen uber die Sotho-Ncgrer,' ZE vi [1874J 37 f ; von Langs- 
dorff, p. 168 ; B Thomson, p, 216 

II Park, p 265; Routledge, p 164 f ; Tate, p 266; Hobley, 
p 08 , 8 Bagge, ‘ The Circumcision Ceremony among the 
Naivnsha Masai,’ JAI xxxiv 107-169. 

i-Park, p 265, Bagge, ./A/ xxxiv 169 (girls), B Torday and 
T. A Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka/ JA I 
xxwi [1906] 46, Johnston, p. 409 f , von Langsdorff, i 168, 
B. Thomson, p. 216 (k'lji ; in heathen times It took place at an 
earlier date). 

1 J J. Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of 8. African Tribes,’ ^A/xix [1890] 268 

1* Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 67 ; Junod, i. 74 t. ; Endemann, p. 87; 
Willoughby, JAI xxxix. 229 

11 WUIoughby, loe. eit , ; Routledge, p. 161 , Theal, ii 205. 

"> Brough Smyth, L 62-66. 

17 Livingstone, p. 632 f. A somewhat similar usage is practised 
by the Sen in the case of girls before marriage. 


(r) Filing the teeth . — In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexes are filed at puberty, and a five days’ 
tabu in respect of certain foods is imposed.* It is 
said that among the Kedah Semang the teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ;* and a similar 
custom is practised by the Malays at or about the 
same time of life.® The custom of pointing the 
teeth of the Thonga girls at puberty is dyinjj out.® 

(d) Perforating the lips or ears . — Puberty rites in 
the case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Thngits,® and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimshians.® The ears of the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.* 

(e) Scarification, tatuinq, etc. — Among the Ba- 
Mbala scars ai e made on the face and body of both 
males and females at puberty.® Part of the 
puberty rites to which the girls of the Abipones 
are subjected consists in piicking them with 
thoms, ashes mixed with the blood being rubbed 
into the punctures so as to render them indelible. 
The operation must be borne without wincing.® 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the CliarTuas, Minuanes, and 
Payaguas,*® theTupis,** and certain tribes of the 
Orinoco.** The Oiaon girls, when adult or neailv 
so, are tatued on the ai ms and back ’* In British 
New Guinea the completion of a girl's tatuing is a 
sign of hei maturity ; *® and in Kaiatea, one of tlie 
Society Islands, it was considered a disgrace to be 
without the tatu marks of puberty Among the 
Bushmen incisions were made on the forehead and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rubbed 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ; *® and among the Ba-Ronga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion >\ith maniage or, at 
least, nubility ** 

(/) Dilatatio vaginae, artificial defloration. — In 
the case of girls in Azimba Land, the vagina is 
etilarj^ed on arrival at puberty ; ** a similar practice 
prevails among the vVa-yao of British Central 

* J. O F. Riedel, De sluik- en hroesharxge rassen tussehen 
Selebes en Papua, The Jlasfue, 1886, p 418 As to the practice 
in Ocrain see Riedel, p 137, and in 8 Celebes see B F Mntthes, 
Btjdragen tot de Ethnologte van Zuid-Celebes, The Hague, 1876, 
p 70. 

a W W. 8keat and 0. O Ulagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii 33 f 
a Ib. * Junod, i. 188 

a A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, Jena, 1885, p 218 , 
A. Erman, * Ethnographische Wahmehmungen und Erfahrungen 
an die Kusten des Berings Meeres,’ ZE ii [1870] 319 The 
TIingits are called ' Kolushes ’ by Erman and other writers 
(T. Waltz and G Ocrland, Anthropologic der Naturvolker, 
liOipzig, 1869-72, Hi 310). 

«F. Boas, ‘First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of the British Association foi the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1SS9, London, 1890, p 837 
7 Junod, i. 961 It iimj be noted that among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentai les 
of the Yncas, ed C R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 
1869-71, il 176). 

s E Torday and T. A. Joyce, ' Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Mbala,’ JAI xxxv. [1906] 403 

9 M. Dobn^offer, An Account qf the Abipones, Eng. tr., 
London, 1822, ii. 20 f. 

10 F de Azara, Voyages dans VAminque mlndionale, 1781- 
1801, Paris, 1809, li 10, 83, 127 f. 

The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse, 1.'>I,7-1B65, among 
the Wild Tribes cf Eastern Brasil, ed. R F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144 

19 J. Ouinilla, Hut. naturelle, civile et giographxque de 
fOrinoque, tr. from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1767, i 184 
** E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p 261 , see also pp. 248, 262 
I* Krieger, p 296 

10 J R. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage round 
the World, Eng. tr., London, 1778, p. 433f ; of B Thomson, 
p 218; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesiaru, do. 1910, 
p. 108 (SamoaX 

16 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks it probable that the marks on 
the forehead were tribal marka 

17 Junod. i. 180. 

18 H. Crawfurd Angas, 'The Ohensamwali, or Initiation Cere- 
mony of Girls aa performed in Azimba Land, Central Africa,’ ZE 
XXX [1808] 480. As to the practice among the Australian tribes 
see above, II. 
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Africa ; ^ and in llie Pelew lelanda * the girls are 
frequently deflowered at or a little before puberty.* 

3. The imposition of tabus.— (a) Exdttsion of 
wonienfrom rites, etc.— Among the tribes of Central 
Australia women are excluded from the actual 
performance of circumcision and subinoision to 
which the males are subjected.* Amon^ the 
Thonga the lodge {sungi) where the initiatory 
ceremonies take place is tabu to them ;® and, in 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
durmg the rites,* Among the Narrinyeri he may 
not t^te of food belonging to a woman ; ’ and the 
Kumai do not permit him to eat of a female 
animal.® 

(6) Excltision of men from rites, etc . — It may be 
regarded as a regulation of almost universal pie- 
valence that, during a girl’s ceremonial seclusion 
at her first menstruation, she is not permitted to 
see or be seen by men, or to hold anv communi- 
cation with them.® Among the trioes of the 
Tanganyika Plateau an exception seems to be 
made in favour of a father of twins. 

(c) In relation to food . — The novices are in many 
instances subjected during the rites to certain food 
restrictions. In some ca.ses a certain food is 
forbidden, “ while in others a special food is 
prescribed.*® 

(ff) In relation to speech.~We have seen that 
among some of the northern tribes of Central 
Australia the novices are under a ban of silence ** 
A similar piohibition prevails at Tutu, Torres 
Straits,** in the Elema District, Papuan Gulf,*® and 
among some of the Brazilian tribes.*® Sometimes 

I Johnston, p 410 

s J Kubary, Die soetalen Einnehtntigen der Petauer, Berlin, 
1882, p 60f It is veri doubtful if this instance refers to a 
puberty rite. 

* It has been oliserved that ‘ when marriage follows closely 
after puberty It is difficult to determine whether the custom 
really belong to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage . . 

It will be admitted that as puberty rites gradually became 
simplified or altogether obsolete such a cuslora [os defloration] 
could only maintain existence as part of the marriage rites' 
(E Sidney Hartland, ‘Concerning the Rite at the Temple of 
Mylitta,’ In Anthropological Etsaya preeenUd to E. B Tytor, 
Osford, 1907, p. 198 , cf Crawley, p 313 , G A Wilken, 

• Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verloi ingen en huwelijken blj 
de volken van den Indischcn Archipel,' in Badraqentotde TaaL, 
Land; en Volkenkunde van Eeaertandack-Indu), v. i. [1880] 
441. 

•» See above, II. ® Junod, I, 77 

6 Somerville, J'.A 7 xxiii 4, Howitt, p 670; Holmes, JAI 
\xxii 420 f. Holmes tells that the novices are pemiitted to 
w'alk abroad, but that, when they do so, they are en< osed in 
plaited palm-leaves and are under a bond of silence. 

7 Howitt, p 674 8 Jb, p 63.^ 

* 8. Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,' in Contributions to E 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1877, in. 236 (Wlntun), 
G Stanley Hall, AMeseence, London and New York, 1904, ii 
230 (Hupa), NR I 278 f (Spokane), Krause, pp 218, SIO 
Ci'lingits, Haidos) ; Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Associa- 
tion, p 837 (Tsimshian) , 0 Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, ISSS-iS, London, 1845, iv 456 
(Pend ’Oreilles) , O. O Seligmann, in Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901- 
12, V. 201 f. ; Endemann, p. 88 , Junod, 1 177 f , Aiigas, p 
48 ff , II. Zache, ‘ Sitten und Ocbr&uche der Suaheli,* ZE xxxi 
[1899] 71 , L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Afnca, Ixindon, 
1898, p 78 , J Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
and Religions of S. African Tribes,’ JAI xx [1891] 117 

10 C. Oouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia, London, 1911, p. 169. 

II C. O Seligmann, pp 202, 204; Holmes, JAI xxxii 422; 
R E Guise, ‘On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the 
Wanigela River, New Guinea,’ JAI xxviii 207 , Powers, hi. 86 , 
Howitt, p 683 ; Spencer-Gillen*. p 266 , Passarge, p 101 , 
O McCall Theal, Ka^rFofit-Lor«2 London, 1886, p ‘2l8,Niii. 
242 , C Hill-Tout, 'Ethnological Report on the StsEelis,’ etc., 
JAI XXXI V. 820, ‘Report on the Ethnology of the StlatluinH,’ 
JAI XXXV. 136, cf. Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 1908, 111. 
64 (Andamans, where the abstention is voluntary), Riedel, 
p 418 (Makisar). 

19 Powers, p 235 f. : R H. Schomburgk, Retsen in Britisek 
Guiana, 1840-44, Leipzig, 1847-48, ii 31^ 481 , R. Sutherland , 
Rattray, Some Folk-Lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanga, 
London, 1907, p 102 , Passarge, p. 101. 

13 Sec above. II. 14 Seligmann, p 210. 

19 Holmes, JAI xxxil. 419 If. 

19 J F. Lafltau, Mceurs des sauvages aminquains. Pans, 
1724, i. 292. 


Speech with certain persons only is pei nutted,! or it 
is confined to whispering.® In other cases archaic 
or foieign words are used during the ceremonies.® 
(e) Miscellaneous . — Instances are to be found in 
which the novices are prohibited from feeding 
themselves,® scratching themselves witli their 
hands,® touching the hair or face,® touching the 
ground with their feet,'* looking upon the sun * or 
fire,® lighting the fire,*® looking back,** washing,** 
working,*® or sleeping.*® 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.— In many cases the 
novices are forced to jiractiso a rigid fast.*® Thus, 
among the Musquakie Indians, the youth under- 
goes a prolonged fast at puberty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to be, and, 
sometimes, what his vocation is.*® Sometimes the 
novices are forced to remain in deep water,** or to 
till list their heads through collars of thorns,*® or 
are gashed *® or scarified or beaten ®* with supple 
wands ®® or stinging nettles,®* 01 are exposed to the 
bite of venomous ants,** or are deprived of sleep,®® 
or are bound so tightly as to sutler great pain.®® 
Among the Thonga they must sutler cold, thirst, 
and cruel punishments.®* Sometimes they must 
show their prowess by killing a man,®® or their 
intelligence by deciphering picture riddles; ®“ while, 
in some instances, austerities in the case of women 
are designed to serve as remedies rather than as 
tests.** 
iRoth.p 171 

9J Macdonald, y.4 7 XX. 117 , E. W P Chinnery and W N 
Beaver, *Not<» on the Initiation Ceremomea of the Koko, 
Papua,’ ./R^7 xiv. [1916] 76 , Howitt, p 668 
•1 Junod, 1. 80 4 Beliifmann, pp 201, 204 

6 Riedel, p 137 f (Ceram) 

« Stanley Hall, ii 236 (Hupa) 

7 Schoinliurgk, li 431 (Cariba) ; Lafltau, i 292 (Brazilian 
tribes), Seliifmann, p 204; £ Dank<i, ‘ Marriage Customs of the 
New Britain Group,’ JA I xviii [1889] 286 , Rattray, p 103 (Cen- 
tral Angoniland) , see GB^, pt vii , Balder the Beautiful, I 1 fT 

« Krause, p. 218 (Tlingits) , G M Bproat, Scenes and Studies 
of Savage Life, l/>ndon, 1868, p 94 (Ahts), F Boas, ‘Third 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia,’ in Report of the 
Bnltsh Association for the Advancement of Science, 1891, 
liondon, 1892, p 418 (Bilqtila) , Seligmann, p 204 f. , Stanley 
Hall, ii ‘2.36 (Hupa) According to Powers, p 85, the Hupa 
girl 18 blindfolded , GIF, pt. vii , Balder the Beautiful, i 18 f . 

9 Sproat, p 94 , cf Lafltau, 1 203 
!9 Passarge, p. 101 (Bushmen) 

11 Stanley Hall, 11 280 (Hupa) 

1* SoiiierviUe, JAI xxiii 4 (New Hebrides) 

13 R K Dennett, At the Bark of the Black Man's Mmd, 
London, 1906, p 67 f (Bavili) 

14 .lunod, I 91 (Thonga), Howitt, p 674 (N’arrinj eri) 

15 Renaiid des Marchais, Voyage en Gumtte, aux ties voisiues, 
et d Cayenne fait enl7t5-i7, Paris, 1730, w 863 , .1 B duTertre, 
Hist, ginirale des Antilles, do. 1667-71, 1 871, 376, Riedel, p 
76, Garcilasso de la Vega, ii 169. See art Fastinq (Intro- 
ductory and non-Christian), S 5. 

19 M A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
1904, p 67 f. As to other tribes see Lafltau, 1 336, Hill Tout, 
JAI XXXV 136, G Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manner^, 
Customs, and Conditions of the North American Indians, 
London, 1841, i 30 , P F X do Charlevoix, Journal d’un 
Voyage . . dans I'Am^nque septentnonale, Paris, 1744, vi 

67, 69 See art Calendar (American), 9 3 Among the southern 
Californians tiie jouth was intoxicated and harassed with 
questions (Nil 1 414 , see Stanley Hall, 11 238, as to this use of 
intoxicants among Tuscaroras and other tribes) 

17 E. Gottschling, ‘The Bawenda,’ JAI x\xv 372 f. , Junod, 
1 177f , Raltraj, p 193 
19 Oouldsbury and Sheane, p 159. 

i» Schoiiiburek, I ltS8, 11 431 , du Tertre, i 376 , Omnilla, 1 
184, J Lery, in J. de Bry, Hist Aviertcce . . , trankfort, 

1692-1602, pt. Ui ch xvl , Lafltau, i 291 
90 Seligmann, p. 216 ; see also Junod, 1. 179 , and Dalton, pp. 
248, 261. 

21 Junod, 1 82. 

23 Schomburgk, li 816; A. R WaUace, A Nan ative of Travels 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro, London, 1863, p 496f , J 
Macdonald, JAIxix. 268, Livingstone, p. 146. 

23 Nit 1 414. 

24 lb, , des Marchais, iv 866 f. ; cf E. F im Thurn, Among 
the Indiana of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221 

29 J Macdonald, ./A 7 XIX 268 
I '-Ml R Brough Smyth, i. 66 , cf. Schomburgk, ii 431 

27 Junod, 1 82 f 

28 J. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, p 147 

3»Hobley, p 711 

90 K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkem ZenUal- 
Brastliens, Berlin, 1894, p 197. Among these tribes menstrua- 
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4. Ceremonial daubingf, masking^, paintinfif, etc. : 
ceremonial dresa. — We have seen that charcoal 
dust is the appropriate covering during some of the 
Australian ceremonies.^ It is put to a similar use 
in Yam and Tutn.^ The face, Moulders, and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to find his medicine 
are blackened.’ 80 are those of the girls among 
the Kolnshes/ wlule, among the 8otho Negroes, 
they are smeared with aslies.* The Kosa,' the 
Wanyika/ and other African tribes® daub the 
boys with white clay. In some instances the 
novice IS masked,* while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with distinctive 

K items. Among the Hupa,^^ the Tlingits,** the 
chuanos, and the Kafirs** the girls—and, among 
the Kosa,** the boys — wear a distinctive dress; in 
N. W. Central Queensland the novices are decorated 
with necklets and feathers.** 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations. — 
Dances are sometimes the sole ceremony at 
puberty,** and much more fr^uently form an 
important part of puberty rites.*’ Elaborate 
pantomimic representations take place during the 
Central and S.E. Australian solemnities,*® one of 
the most important of which is that of mock burial 
and resurrection.** Elsewhere we find mimic com- 
bats ** and symbolic practices representing deflora- 
tion** and new birth.** 

6. Naming anew. — Among the Wa-yao a new 
name is given at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded.** The Andamanese girl is given a flower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom when she arrives at 
puberty.** On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative;*® and among the Jakun of Johor*® and 
some of the E. Afncan tribes” names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of the Australian tribes 
an individual*® or a sacred** name is given at 
tk)n is regarded as a disease ; and elsewhere as the resuit of 
connexion witii the moon in the shape of a young man (Selig- 
mann, p. 206 , cf J Roscoe, ‘ Further Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ xxxii 89). For other ex- 
planations see Crawley, pp 10 f , 192, 196. 

1 See aliove, II * Seligmann, pp 202, 209 

“I Charlevoix, vi 67 , see Lafltau, I 836. 

< Ernian, p .318 s Endeniann, p 88 

•'Theal, Zfist o/.S’ A/rica,\\ 206. 

’ Krapf, p 147 8 Macdonald, JAI xix 268. 

y Holmes, JAI xxxii 419 ; Junod, i, 92. 

10 Spencer-GiUen*, pp 216, 221, 242 
11 SUnley Hall, ii ‘236 la Krause, p. 218 

IS Livingstone, p. 149 *4 Theal, toe. at. 

18 Roth, 11 170 18 PoBsarge, p 101 

1* L. T. Moggridge, ‘The Niassaland Trills, their Customs 
and their Poison Ordeal,’ JAI xxxii [1902] 470; Johnston, i> 
409f. (Wayao), Oottschling, JAI xxxv 872f (Bawenda), 
Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,* JAI xxxix (1900] 186 f ; 
Livingstone, p. 146 (Dechiiann, etc.), Dennett, p. 69f (OaMli), 
H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of Oermnn East Africa,’ .7.4/ 
xxxii. [1902] 308 f ; Census »/ /ndta, 1901, m 64 (Andamanese); 
Seligmann, pp 2U2, 204 ; Krieger, p. 297 (British New Oninea], 
RotJi, p 171; Brough Smyth,!. 62 ; Powers, iii 85, 236 f. (Hupa, 
Wintun), cf AA i 416 

18 See Spencer Gillen*, chs. vli -xi. ; Howftt, ch. lx. f. 
la Howitt, p .554 ff ; see above, II. Similar oonoeptions 
receive ceremonial expression in certain initiatory rites, which 
cannot lie classed as puberty riles ; see Spencer-Oillen*, p 
623 f. , Spencer Gillenb, p 480ff , Ri^el, p. 107 ff (Ceram); L. 
Fison, JAI XII UbS6] 14 ff (Vlii Levu) cf. O. Dale, ‘An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives inhabiting the 
Bondei Country,’ JAI xxv (1896) 188f 
*8 Roth, p 170; Hobicy, p 70; Ohinnery and Beaver, ./if A/ 
xlv 74. 

2' Riedel, p 133, ‘Oalela und Tobeloresen,’ 7iBxvH. [1886] 81f. 
(Ceram and Halinahern) , see Crawley, p 308 f Frazer (OB*, 
pt, vli , Balder the Dtant\ful, il 248) tabes a different view 
w Routledge, p. 161 f Among the A Kamba the novices are 
thrust through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new road to the forest, and to return by the 
same way. The door and gate are never used again (Hobley, 
p. 74 , Frazer, loo. at. li 248 and 261 IT.), 

” Johnston, p. 409. M Census ql India, 1901, iii G4. 

28 0. da Molina, ‘The Fables and Rites ot the Incas.' in 
Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yneae, tr. and e<l 
C U Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 1873, p. 63 f. 

2<> Skeat and Blagden, ii. 63 

21 Duff Macdonald, Afncana, London, 1882, 1. 126. 

28 Roth, p. 171. *8 Spencer-Olilenh, p ,581. 


initiation ; and instances of change of name at 
puberty might easily be multiplied.* 

7. Seclusion. — Among the THngits a girl at her 
tirst menstruation was shut np in an isolated hut 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor bo visited ny any but her 
nearest female relatives.* Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes of N. America,® 
among the Koniagas,® the Malemut and Unalit,* 
and the Aleuts,® and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits.’ Among the Caribe,® the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon,* the River Plate,*® and French 
Guiana,** and the Maonsis the girl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, whicii is increased as much as possible.** 
In New Britain girls are placed in cages at an 
early age, and kept there until marriageable.*® 
We find less rigorous forms of seclusion among 
the Hupa and Wintdn,*® the Pend ’Oreilles,** ana 
the Tsimshian ** and Musquakie Indians,*’ at 
Ceram in former times,*® and among many African 
tribes.** 

^ Boys are secluded sometimes in the bush,*® some- 
times in isolated huts,** and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.** 

8. Instructions. — The instructions given to 
novices difler in different cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concern^ with 
the sacred mysteries *• or tribal legends ; *® some- 
times they deal with the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of the tribe, the aged, and the 
poor,*® or towards the community *®—e.y., in time 
of war and sometimes they embrace politics and 
government,*® economic regulations,** or matters 
such os tribal etiquette and decorum,*® intercourse 
between the sexes,** or domestio duties ; ®* or they 
inculcate such lessons as that pain must be en- 
dured,** and that selfishness** and greediness*® 
must be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what ne sees or hears ®® are 
stronglv impressea upon the novice. 

9. The final ceremonies. — (a) Investing with a 
new dress, ornaments, etc., ceremonial washing, 

1 See Crawley, pp 270, 299, 800, 436, 

2 Krause, p. 218 , Erman, p. 818 f 

3 Krause, p. 810 (Haidas) , Bproat, p 9.3 f (Ahts); NR\ 117 f 
(Chij^^was) ; Hill-Tout, JA/ xxxiv 319 f, xxxv 136 

8E W Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ RBA’ IK 
I189i>l. p. 291. 

8 .See art ALaoTS 7 Seligmann, p. 203 f 

8 Schomburgk, li 431. 

2 H W. Bates, The Naturalmt on the Amazone^, London, 
1873, p. 882. 

18 Lafltau, I. 263. n Oes Marohais, iv 863 

12 Schomtargk, i. 815 f. 18 Danks, JAI xviii. 286. 

14 Powers, pp 86, 236 f. 18 Wilkes, iv. 4.56. 

18 F Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Aeeoaation, p 836 f 

17 Owen, p 70. >8 Riedel, p. 138 

18 0oIe, JAI xxxii 809; H S, Stannus, ‘Notes on Some 
Tribesol British Central Africa,’ J/fA/ xl. [1910] 297 ; J. Roscoe, 
The Baganda, London, 1911, p 80; Junod, i. 177 f ; Decle, p 
78; J Macdonald, JAI xx. 110, ’Theal, Kajir Fotk-Lore^, p 
217; Endemann, p 38; Peschuel Loesche, ‘Indiscretes aus 
hoMgo,’ ZE X [1878] 28; Dennett, p. 69f , R M Connolly, 
‘Social Life in Fanti-iand,' JAI xxvL [1897] 143; Gouldsbury 
and Sheane, p. 159 

2® Stannus, loo at . ; Spencer-Oillana, p. 228 : see above, II 

21 J Macdonald, JA I xix. 268. 

22 Junod, i. ?6f ; Somerville, JAI xxiii. 4. 

98 8pencer-Olllen», p. 229, Spencer-Oillen**, pp. 889, 861; R 
Tregear, ‘The Maoris ot New Zealand,' JA / xix 99 L 

24 Brough Smjth, 1. 64 (Victorian tribes); Johnston, p 410 
(Wa-yao) 

28 Johnston, p 410 ; Howitt, p. 694 (Kamllaroi) ; 0. Hill-Tout, 
* Report on the Ethnology of the SicUtI,’ JA / xxxiv. 82 

*8 Holmes, JAI xxxii. 419 f. ; Johnston, toe. CU. 

97 Johnston, loe. at 28 Livingstone, p. 147 

99 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropologieal Expedition to 
t Torres Straits, vi [1908] 284 (Murray Islands). 

*® Oottschling, JA I xxxv. 872 ; Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 150 

91 Angas, p 48f , Johnston, p 409 

29 Gouldsbury and Sheane, loo. at. , Ltvingsl^one, p. 149. 

*8 Oottschling, loe. at S* Johnston, p. 410 

» Hiil Tout, JA/ xxxiv 82 

98 Spencer Gillen*, p 221 , Howitt, pp. 686, 630, 668. 
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hair-cutting . — The Tapi girls wore cotton strings 
round wrist and waist to show that they were 
marriageable,^ and the girls of Jap’ and among 
the Herero received a special dress at puberty.’ 
Wlien an OrSon girl approaches maturity, sne 
gathers up her hair in a knot,** and among the 
Soutliern Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
her hair under her fez.* Among the Musquakie 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes ; * and the practice of clothing, ornament- 
ing, and decorating the girls at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent.’ Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood,® or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit.* In many instances the boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, ana are clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.^® 

In one case the novice must, after the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, visit another tribe and is 
feasted on his return.*^ 

Bathing or washing fre<^uently forms part of 
puberty ceremonies,^’ especially at the final stage. 
Thus, among some of the Victorian tribes, tiie 
novice is given over to the women, who wash off the 
clay and charcoal with which he has lieeu daubed, 
paint him, and dance before him. He is now a 
man.” Similar practices pievail in Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,” at Torres Straits,” and among 
many African tribes.” Among the Swahili the 
girl 18 symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal-wood.” 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the commencement” and sometimes at the 
close ” of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice aie plumed 
out on three successive occasions.*® 

(6) Feasting, saturnalia . — In many instances the 
end of the ceremonies is marked by feasting’* and 


1 See The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse, p. 143, note 4. 

5 A Sonftt, ‘ Die Rochtsitten der Jap-EinReborenen,* Olobus, 
xci [1907] 142. They also have their teeth blackened and 
receive Kitts 

8 J Kohler, ‘ Das Recht der Herero,’ ZVJiW xiv [1900] 814. 

* Dalton, p 252 

8 F 8 Krauss, Sitte und Branch der SUdslaven, Vienna, 1862, 
p 93 

« Owen, p 70 They, too, receive presents. 

7 Riedel, p 137 (Ceram) , SeUgmann, pp 202, 204 (Torres 
Straits), Connolly, JAl xxvl. 143 (Fanti); Angas, p 48 f 
(Asimba Land); Dennett, p. 69 f (Bavlll) , Oouldsbury and 
Sheane, p. 160 (Tanganyika Plateau); SchoinburKk, 1 168 
(Warraus) ; Nelson, p. 291 (Malemut) 

8 Hobley, p. 73. 9 Hill-Tout, JA I xxxv. 136 

WHowitt, p 568; Somendlle, JAI xxlil 6 (New Hebrides), 

Seligmann, p 211, Guise, JAI xxviii. 207 (New Guinea), 
Junod, i 91(Thonga); J Macdonald, ./A/ xlx 268(8 Africa), 
Qaroilasso de la Vega, il. 176 (Incas) At Rome the assumption 
of the toqa prastexta was a public declaration of arrival at legal 
puberty (see P. O von Savigny, lii 69 ff ) , and in China the 
man’s hat and the woman's hairpin mark maturity (J Kohler, 
' Ausdem chinesischen Civilrecht,’ ZVRW (1886J864) 

l> J. L van Hasselt, ‘Dio Noeforezen (Gewink Bay, New 
Guinea),’ ZE viii [1876J 186. 

19 Stanley Hall, ii. 235 (Hupa). In the case of this trll>e 
repeated bathing forms a principal part of the rite. 

13 Brough Smyth, I. 61 , cf llowltt, p 666 f 

14 Krieger. p. 171 

»» Seligmann, pp. 202, 204, 211. 

18 Junod, i. 91 (Thoi^) With his aooount of the Tilorela 
custom (p 94) of. A. fn^tian’s somewhat crvptio note (Die 
RechltiverhdUnme bei versehnedsnen Volksm dir Erdc, Berlin, 
1872, p. 181, note 1) ; Angas, p. 48 1 (Azunba Land) , Hobley, 
p. 70 ^tkambaV. 

17 Zache, ZE xxxL 71 ; cf. Dennett, p. 69 f. 

18 Lafltau, L 291 (Brazil); Schomburgk, 1. 168 (Warraus), 
Hans Slade, p. 148f. (Tupls); B. Brough Smyth, i 60 (Victorian 
tribes). 

19 Angas, p. 48 f. (Asimba Land), Junod, i. 92 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Central Angoniland). 

9“ Howitt, p. 674. • 

91 F. Boat, in 1889 Report of the Bntxah Association, p 887 
(Tsimshian); Krauae, p 218 (TIingits); NR L 684 (Ceris and 
Tepocas), Riedel, p. 138 (Ceram), Krieger, pp 171, 296 (New 
Guinea), Somerville, JAI xxiii. 6 (New Hebrufes); J L Krapf, 
p. 147 (Wanyika) ; J. Maodonald, JAI xlx. 270 ; Theal, Kaffir 
Folk-Lore^, p. 218, 


dancing,' and i» frequently made the occasion of 
great licence.® 

(c) DisencharUment, religious servue . — Sometiraea 
the final ceremony con‘)i‘<t 8 in puiihcation * or dis- 
enchantment * by a medicine man, or in perform- 
ing a religious service over the novice.® 

(d) Sexual intercourse. — In many instances 
sexual intercourse completes the rite ® 

10. Destruction of things used during the cere- 
monies. — Among the Pitta-Pitta tribes of Queein- 
land’ and the Thonga of E. Africa* the enclosuie 
used during the rites is burnt when they are 
ended; ana the Macusis destroy eveiy thing that 
the novice has used during her seclusion.* A 
similar practice prevails among some of the tubes 
of 8 . Africa.*® 

11. Privileges secured by initiation. — Among 
the most important of these are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food jieviously forbidden,** to 
join the young men’s camp,*’ to take part in the 
sacred ceremonies** and in the dances and de- 
liberations of the men,*® to marry,*® and, in many 
instances, to assume the position of a full-grown 
man.** Prei^uently initiation entitles the youtli 
to wear a distinctive diess, ornaments, or other 
decoration.” 

IV. Object of the rites — We have semi 
that a rite of puberty may include or mdeed con- 
sist of a ceremony which is not exclusively employeil 
as such a rite. Circumcision, c g , serves many 
other ends than to indicate an imiKirtant epoch iii 
the life of a member of a community. But, v\ iieic 
it 18 practised os a rite of puberty, while it may 
and frequently does continue to sei ve those ends, 
it marks or opeiates a momentous change, by 
which the novice is severed from the things of 
childhood and enters upon the rights and duties of 
manhood or womanhocsl. It is easy to trace this 
conception in the symbolism of mock burial and 
resurrection, in the passmg through a new gate- 
way and along a new road, in festivities preceded 
by seclusion, m the washing off of a ceiemonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the reception of a 
new name, in the investitiiro in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like Such practices may be 
intended to effect purification or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a iite of puberty. 
Still, when employed as such a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
upon a new life. In the tests of endurance, in 

I Powers, p 236f (Wlntun), Qottachling, JAI xxxv 372f 
(Bawenda), J Roscoe, JRAI xxxix 180 f , Krieger, p 297 
(British New Guinea), Schomburgk, i 168 (Warraus), Selig- 
mann, p 204 (Mabniag) 

9 Among the Sotho Negroes the girls wear men’s clothing, 
<!arTy arms, and indulge in marl pranks and lewd eondiu t 
(Endemann, p 88) See also Roscoe, loe nt ; Theal, hafflr 
Folk-Lore^, p 218, Uist of S Afrna,h 206, J Macdonald, 
JAI XX 117 In some instances the no\ ices are permitted dur- 
ing the ceremonies to steal, pro\nderl that they are not caught 
(Theal, Hist, of S. Africa, U 206 , Seligmann, p 204) , in others 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Ohinncrj and 
Beaver, p. 77 , J. Macdonald, loe ext ) In some cases obscene 
language, not penniswhle at other times. Is used during b' me 
of the ceremonies (Junod, i. 79). 

3 Hill-Tout, JAl xxxN 186 (Stlatluinn) , cf. Junod, i 91 
(Thonga) 

< Schomburgk, 1 816 

9 I II N. Evans, ‘Notes on the Religious Beliefs of the 
I>u8uti8,’./KA/ xlli [19121387 

9 Duff Macdonald, i. 126 , Johnston, p 410 , Rattray, p 501 , 
Angas, p 48 IT ; Riedel, p 188 

7 Roth, p 170. 9 Junod, i 92 

9 SchomDurgk, 11. 816. So, too, the Tlingit girl's old clothes 
are destroyed (Krause, p 218) 

10 J, Macdonald, JA/ xlx 269, xx 119 

II Howitt, p 692 ; Brough Sm\ th, i 62 . Wallace, p 406 

19 Howitt, p 692; Bpencer-Qilleii», p 21 6 f 

19 Spencer-Qillenb, p 828 14 Pasaarge, p 101 

19 Roth, p 171 ; Aowltt, p 692 ; Spenccr-Uillcne, p 380 , 
Brough Smyth, 1 66 f ; Passarge, p 101, Krieger, n 171, 
Junod, 1. 177 f. ; Decle, p. 78, Schomburgk, ii. 810, Uallaoe, p 

l«Gott8Chling,7A/ xxxv 872f , J Roscoe, A /xxxix 186; 
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some, at all events, of the mutilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given we see a preparation 
for this new life— an attempt to form the char- 
acter and educate the novice for the duties of full 
membership of society ; and we see in the feasting, 
dancing, and sexual intercourse which frequently 
take place as the final stages of the ritual his 
introduction into the corporate life of the 
community. 

Literati re — H Floss and M Bartela Da* Wnb %n der 
Natur ttitd V biker kunde^o, L«ipzifir, 1918 ; J. G. Fearer, GB>, 
pt vii , Balder the Beaut\ful, London, 1913, 1. 1 ff . , A. E. 
Crawley, The Mystic Rost, do 1902, pp. 10 f , 294 ft ; A van 
Gennep, Rites de passage, Pans, 1909, p. 9Sff. ; H. Schurtz, 
Alterkiassen und Mannerbtnide, Berlin, 1902, p 96 fl. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grikrson. 

PUBLICANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician). — This is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see Albioensks) are frequently re- 
feired to hy both French and English writers in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which he cites Tudehod 
{Eecueil des historiens des croisades, iii. [1866] 26) 
and G de Villehardoum (J. A. C. Buchon, Col- 
lection des chroniques nationalcs franqaises, Paris, 
1824-28, iii. 156). J. Bass Mullinqer. 

PUNISHMENT.— See Crimes and Punish- 
ments, Rewards and Punishments. 

PUPPETS. — From the earliest times Imman 
ettigies of a varying de^ee of realism have been 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall witliin the categoiies of 
idols, votive offerings, or purely artistic products. 
What may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the palueolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb- 
able that they had a magical intent. The physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividing them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this lespect the figures of the palteo- 
lithio period differ from many human effigies 

f roduced by primitive peoples which, whether 
rom lack of skill or indiftorence, often show 
signs of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 

Amon^ the ancient Egyptians models formed a regular 
feature in the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or important 
personages. These figures, representing men engaged in od'ii 
pations of a menial type such as agriculture, domestic work, or 
baking, as well as the oarsmen of the mo<lel boat, were buried 
with the dead to serv e as his ministers in the after life, while 
the uskahtx figures were intended to take his place os labourers 
in the sacred fields of Osiris They were a substitute for the 
sla\ es and other members of the household who, in accordance 
with primitiie custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the 
master of the house This substitution of a puppet or doll for 
human or animal sacrifice is not confined to Egypt In the 
Malay Peninsula the sacrificial tray which » prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits holds, 
among other offerings, coco-nut-leaf models of animals and 
dough models of human figures Their intention is clearly 
indicated by the fa< t that the dough models of human beings 
are actually known by the name of ‘ substitutes ’ {tukar aanfO 
W W Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp 72, 43^, In 
ndia the Lushei Kuki clans, in a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of oods and streams in cases of sick- 
ness — a sacrifice of which use is made only when other means 
have faile<l — prepare two small clay figures re])reBenting a man 
and a woman, which are placed on a platform , they then sacrifice 
a pig and make the blood run over the platform. The flesh of 
this victim may not be eaten in a house (J Sliakespear, The 
Lushei Kukt Clans, London, 1912, p 74). On the Nile • doll 
is thrown into the ri\ or when the rise is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a straw puppet was 
employed, in each case in substitution for a human Defng (OB^, 
pt. r.. Spirits qf the Corn and of the Wild, London, 1912, 11. 
107). ‘ 

The spiritual basis of the use of models as substi- 
tutes appears in other connexions. 

Ill cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the wander- 
ing soul Is charmed into a dough figure as an intermediate step 


to its restoration to the bodt ; f or dough figures, animal as 
well as human, may be made the receptacle of * mischiefs ’ 
resident in a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the influence of a charm (Skeat, pp 432 f., 462 f ) 
Among the Acbewa of Central Africa spirits of the dead wander- 
ing in the bush are supposed to annoy the living until they have 
been confined b 3 the medicine-man in a receptacle consisting 
of a tew short pieces of wood bound together with a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child's doll. Inside the figure » a 
box made of the handle of a gourd-cup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit (A. Werner, Natives oj 
British Central Afnea, London, 1906, p. 60). It is possible 
that a curious custom followed by the Thon^ chiefs may be 
connected with this belief It was their practice to carry about 
with them wooden im^es called angota, representing men, 
women, and animals Tliese were little more lhan sticks with 
heads carved at one end. They were lodged in the house of the 
chief wife and were displayed only on special occasions When 
important cases were being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accompanied the chief 
on a Journey (i6 p 08 f ) It has been suggested that they were 
emblems of authority. Possibly, if this were the case, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chief's ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doll also appears 
In the shamanistic cults of N Asia In some tribes the 
shaman’s powers were regarded as closely connected with his 
shamanistic ancestors and as originating at their call. The 
shaman’s coat was an object of peculiar reverence ; it was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation^ and in use it was both a 
protection and a source of inspiration (see art Shamanism) 
Potanin records that among the Uriankhol tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coat which represented the shaman’s 
ancestor (M A CzapUcka, Aboriginal Siberia a Stuily in 
Social Anthropology, Oxford, 1914, p 217). 

Ill European folk-custom the belief in the embodiment of a 
spirit in a puppet (appears in the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the lost sheaf at harvest time— a belief which In various 
forms is wide-spread among primitive peoples (see art Harvkst) 
Among the Akikilyu a sun dried clay figure Is produced at the 
dance following the inaize-harvest (W 8 and K. Routicdge, 
With a Prehistvne People, London, 1910, p 190 f ), which may 
with probalnlity be regarded as the analogue of the corn doll, 
the matenal abiding-place of the corn-spirit This view of the 
custom, however, is a matter of inference, and the tact that the 
dancers appear to regard the figure with adoration when 
elevated before them would suggest that it is passing into the 
category of idols On the other hand, the fetishes In human 
form of W Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed in 
or on them A wooden fetish figure, e.g , of Bambala origin, 
now m the British Museum, is said to have no supernatural 
value unless plastered with the special magical clay (British 
Museum Ifanabook of the Ethnographical Collection, London, 
1910, p. 266). 

How far the belief in the endowment of a puppet 
with a personality may be carried appears in the 
customs connected with the female fetish Nantaba, 
an appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
be provided on his accession by his father’s 
mother’s clan. 

This fetish consists of a gourd In which the wind is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony In which a tree is out down and a 
goat sacrificed The man who carries the fetish back to the 
Sing conducts himself as, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who is enceinte. The image is provided with a hut and 
a guardian — a wife of the king— whose duty it is to attend 
Nantaba and carry her into the sun when she desires it. The 
king’s wives come and sit around her, hoping thus to gain 
favour and have children At the death of the king the fetish 
is thrown away(J. Roscoe, ‘Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the 
King of Uganda,' Man, viii [1908], no. 74). 

The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
paralleled by the use of puppets to promote fer- 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the com-doll and the corn-spirit, has been 
mentioned above. 

In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promote the 
fertility of the farms These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found in tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried in their fields Sometimes the image 
is placed on a platform, usually an old ant-hill, and the fanner 
and his household march round it, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, ‘ Steatite 
Figures from w Africa In the British Museum,’ Man, v. [1905], 
no. 57). In 8. India, when rain fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the potters field figures In ceremonlf« performed by Kapu 
women : they model a small figure of a naked human being, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
Indecent songs. After this collection of alms, which may last 
Vor three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the ram-god, is thrown awav in a field A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the fields, after spreading 


I For further Instances elsewhere see OB^, pt. ii.. Taboo and. 
the Penis of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 68 f., 62 f. 
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on them leevee, ashes, and flowers which he hat received in 
return lor aims from Hanke women (E. Thurston, Omens and 
SuperHttions 0 / S. India, London, 1912, p. 307). 

In these cases the image is one element in a 
whole which forms the fertility charm. It may, 
however, also be employed purely for protective 
purposes. 

In S. India the oropt are protected against the supposed 
dangers of an eclipse by images made, as in the rain-charm, of 
ashes from a potter’s field — a material apparently regarded as 
peculiarly efflcaoious. The fibres are placed on four sides of 
the field (Thurston, p 44). The parallel with the termxnalia 
and other protectors of the fields in Roman religion is rendered 
closer by certain physical peculiarities in the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 

Puppets are used to ward oil evil influences of 
various kinds. 

In Car Nicobar a wooden figure is used to scare evil spirits 
(Britixh Museum Handbook 0 / the JEthnon Collection, p 77) 
In the case of an epidemic among the Lushei Kuki clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread is protected 
by a ^teway across the road on which are straw figures of men 
arnica with dahs and spears (Shakespear, p 76). The closest 
parallel to the Priapus figures, however, is found in S India, 
where, at the Mangalore races, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is earned in procession, or at the Canara races, where 
the procession is headed by figures of a man and woman tn 
coitu, and in the indecent figures on the temple oars (Tliurston, 
p 114) In this distnct, again, the employment of puppets to 
avert misfortune is closely tomiected with the ‘ evil e^ e ’ Dolls 
made of straw and covered with black cloth, splashed with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles in gardens or fields near 
the road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the ‘ evil 
eye ’ Figures of all kinds, but especially grotesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shoiis, particu- 
larly when In course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer- 
by, and distract it from the main structure (»& P 111 f ) It Is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gaigoyle as an obvious 
European parallel to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar u&e of the doll in magio depends upon 
sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen image which was melted, pricked by pins, 
01 otherwise injured was one of the commonest 
piactices attributed to witches in European super- 
stition. It is one of a number based on the belief 
in the possibility of haimful action on a human 
being at a distance. 

In Japan nails are drnen into a straw image, which is buried 
under the place on which the victim sleeps In order to make 
a debtor pay his debts a broom, Inverted, is made into a lay 
figure to represent him , it is then knocked down and belaboured 
This will make the debtor dream of his delinquency and come 
to pay his debt. A wife punishes her husband for infidelity by 
nailing his etfigy to a tree (W, L Hildburgh, ‘ Notes on some 
Japanese Magical Methods for injuring Persons,’ Man, xv 
[1916], no 66 ) bimilarly, in S India, whena I’arivaram woman 
commits adultery with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eyes of which thorns are driven before it is thrown away outside 
the village As a jirotection against witches a wooden figure is 
made, into which nails are driven, a hole cut above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, with the name and star of the person 
and a charm written on it, is sometimes inserted, and it is cast 
into the sea. A favourite practice of the S Indian magician, 

1 lowever, is to mould an image of a plastic material, such os dough 
or clay, which is huneclat night in the Hindu cremation ground 
after thorns or nails have been driven into it, or is nailed on a 
tree. Sometimes the corpse of a child, wliich is dug up and 
reburied, is used instead of a figure (Thurston, pp, l!45, 247, 
264) The Lushei Kuki clans use bamboo splinters to drive into 
the limbs of clay figures, and In the Malay Peninsula wax figures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p 100 , Skeat, pp 420, 669 f ) 

The interest of the ceremonial and magical use 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
obsei vers fiom its use as a child’s plaything Not 
only is this use wide-spread, but it is also of great 
antiquity. 

Among the objects which have been found In children’s 
graves in Eg) pt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which sliow some considerable degree of development , the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apparatus (or 
emitting a squeak (Guide to Egyp Collection in Britt sh Museum, 
London, 1909, p 78) Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the graves of the early inhabitants of Peru (T. A Joyce, S 4 
American Archwology, London, 1912, p. 147), and it has been 
pointed out that some peoples, such as the Zufti of N. America, 
give ceremonial dolls to their children as playthings when no 
longer required (or ceremonial purposes (see E Ijovett, The 
Child's Doll ; Its Origin, Legend, and Folklore, London, 1916, 
P 10). 


It has been suggested that the child’s doll is a 
derivative from the ceremonial doll In some 
cases, it is held further, the form would support 
this view. 

Among the Yao of Central Africa, e g , the dolls show v er) 
little resemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the ungoza of the Thonga chiefs alread) 
mentioned (Werner, p 69). 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
both the savage and the child indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of tiie children’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sud&n a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 
and the swell of the hips is dressed up in native costume (E A 
Gates, ‘ Soudanese Dolls,’ Man, 111 [1003], no 22) On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves the puiqiose, and 
these were even preferred to more realistic Euroiiean dolls 
(J. H. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, liOndon, 1911, p 360) 
In Australia gum cement figures are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, but just as commonlv pieces of forked cane 
with joints manipulated to uult.vte the htubs are carried round 
the neck like real babies, while pieces of grass wrapped m bark 
are also used (N W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, lymdon, 
1900, p 132 f) 

Even gianting that the use of dolls in ceiemonial 
may have originated the use of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
tram for the business of life which appeals in a 
largo number of children’s games is probably 
almost equally responsible 

On the Lower Congo a doll made of a piece of firewood or a 
root is washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the sun to 
dry by the little girls just as they themselves have been treated 
by their mothers They dross them in strings of beads, hang a 
few charms around them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p. 860). The Boloki girls, in fact, call 
their dolls baua, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Among Conqo Cannthals, 
London, 1913, p 149), while the Yao name (or a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end covered with scarlet seeds, fltti d on 
likeTa wig, IS mwah, ‘girl’ (Werner, p. 113) The Bathonga 
children imitate their mothers in playing with dolls made of a 
banana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a sti< k and 
with knotted string (or hair (H A Junod, Life of a S African 
Tribe, NeuchAtei, 1912-13, i 17.5) 

In 'Tunis among the Hausa the use of a doll as pla) thing is 
earned further The offenngs 111 the medicine-house to the 
younger bon, ‘ the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eves, consist of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which are attached two dolls, ‘the plav things 
of Mai-Nassara ’ ’These bon in all probability are spints of dead 
children (A J N Xrcinearne, The Ban of the Bon, London, 
1914, pp 269, 275) 

Piinpet-playa resembling the fantoectm and Pun- 
chinello not uncommon among primitive peoples. 
In the liidonebian area they are a constant enter- 
tainment Leather figures are used for shadow- 
play.s which represent historical dramas (Brit 
Mus. Handbook Ethnog. Collection, p. 101). The 
dubbo dubbo of W Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to the Punch and Judy show, presenting a 
number of scenes m which Kachella Danibull.i, 
like Punch, when called upon to meet his obliga- 
tions, evades payment ana maltreats his creditois 
(D. Alexander, ‘ Dubbo Dubbo ; or Notes on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Boinu,’ Man, x. [1910], 
no. 85). 

Litkraturb —See the works cited throughout 

E N Fallaizf. 

PURA1)IAS. — I. Introduction. — The Piiranm 
form a class of books written in Sanskrit, 
exjiounding ancient Indian theogony, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of Kings and rsis,^ 
leligious belief, woiship, obseivances, and philo 
sophy, personal, social, and political oidinances, 
and opinions about all kinds of miscellaneous 
matteis — the whole illustiated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fables 
They present the general or popular exposition of 
those subjects, while the Veaic hteratuie contains 
the stiictly Br3.hmanic thought and teaching in 
religious mattene. The Purdnas are always 
reckoned as eighteen in number No Pmdrin 

1 The word rti denotes in the Pnranas a holy and ascetic 
aage, sometimes semi-divine bub, when human, generally a 
Brthman Mum means much the same, but is alwa) s human, 
and often of lower rank than rp- 
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treats of all those subjects, though some are very 
wide indeed in their scope, while others confine 
themselves to narrow limits ; but, taken collectively, 
they may be described as a popular encyclopredia 
of ancient and uiediieval Hinduism, religions, 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political 

The word purana is Sanskrit and means 
‘ancient’; and the title P«rtina signifies 'Ancient 
Lore,’ indicating that these boolw profess to de- 
clare ancient lore as handed down for the most 
part by tradition. Its fuller form is Purdna-mm- 
nitd, ‘ Collection of Ancient Lore.* The eighteen I 
Purdnas, according to the list which occurs most 
often, are these — the Brahma, Padma, Vtfnu, 
Siva, Bhdgavata, Ndradlya, Mdrkandeya, Agni, 
Bhavifya, Brahmavaivarta, Linga, Vardha, 
Skanda, Vdmana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda, and 
Brahmdnda. This list omits the well-known 
Vdyu, but there can be little doubt that the Vdyn 
and Brahmdnda were one originally and have be- 
come differentiated ; for they agree, almost word 
for word, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmdnda then m that list must be taken 
to include its tivin, the Vdyu, and the Kurma calls 
it by both names, the Vduamya Brahmdnda. 
The Matsya, Garuda, and Vdyu treat them as 
distinct, and, in ordei to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the &%va or the Vdmana. 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya (Wn. 11-58) declares the number of versos 
in each Purdna, and so also the Vdyu (civ. 2-11), 
but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
aCTee, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
about the Brahma ; and the Matsya alone gives 
the length of the Vtfnu, Agni, and Linga ; both 
omit the i^tva. These figuies, however, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Purdnas, bemg generally excessive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in thousands. Each 
Purdna is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to one oi more heareis ; 
the subjects are expounde<l, often in the form of 
question and answer, and not always methodically ; 
and into the narration are woven stones and dis- 
course's uttered by other persons— -witli the result 
that the whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verso, wdiich is generally the common 
iloka or annstuhh, but passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2 . Origin and development. — An ncconnt of how 
the Purdnas came into existence is given liy the 
Brahmdnda (ll xxxiv f ), Vdyu (Ix. f.), and Visnu 
(TIT. iv., vi.) ; that in the Bhdgavata (xil vii. 4-7) 
is late and untrustworthy. The great rV' Krsna 
Diaipllyana divided the sii^le Veda into four 
Vedas and arranged them Hence he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘ the ai ranger,’ by which he is gener- 
ally know n. He lived and did that about the end 
of the Hvftpara age, about the time of the great 
Bhftrata battle He then entrusted them to hia 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus I 
Paila became the teacher of the Bigveda, Vai^ani- 
payanaof the Yajurveda, .Taimini of the Sdmaveda, 
and Suraantu of the Atharvaveda. Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and lore concerning the 
ages he compiled a Purdiui-samhitd, and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, the silta, or ‘bard,’ Koinahar- 
9 ana or Lomaharsana (the two names are the 
same). After completing thatwoik he coi^osed 
the great epic, the Mahdohdrata, and made Koma- 
harsana his disciple in both the lUhdsa (by which 
IS generally understood the epic) and the Purdna.’^ 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Purdna to his Brfthman disciples, but 
these appear to be late assertions. Tlie silta 
Romaharsana divided that Purdva into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas Bhfiradv&ja, Mitrayu 
Vfisi^tha, Akrtavrana Kfisyapa, Savarni Sauma- 
datti, and Su^arman oafiiSapayana. The last three 
made each a further sarhhitd, or collection.. The 
suta’s sixfold Purdna was called the Bomahar- 
^antka collection {samhitd), and those of his three 
disciples were named after them, the Kdiyaptka, 
Sdvarnika, and,S<im^ap<SyoniA:acoilections. Vyftsa’s 
original Purdna is not further mentioned and may 
have been merged in the Romahar^nika. The 
collections made by the suta and his three disciples 
were regarded as the four original collections, the 
* root'samhitds' as they w'ere called. They were 
all to the same effect, but differed in their aiction. 
Sftvarni’s version was noted for the correctness of 
its expressions, and Sftih^apayana’s for its stir- 
ring style. All were divided into four parts, 
and all except Sariifiapfiyana’s contained 4000 
verses. None of them is now in existence, but 
several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Purdnas. The silta had a son called Ugra^iavas 
and sauti Raumahaujani, * son of the suta Uomahor- 
sana,’ and taught him also the Purdna. Such is 
the account ^ven, and it is not impiobable. The 
suta was a bard, and the origin of the svtns is 
placed in remote antiquity, for the first siita^ is 
fabled to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a primeval king, Prthu, son of Vena (o.g. Vdyu, 
Ixii. 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, because bards 
have existed from the earliest times. The term 
suta was afterwards applied to denote the offspring 
of a father of the K^atnya, or military caste, and 
a Br&hman mother, but he had nothing to do 
with the original sutas. It was their duty, as the 
Vdyu (i. 31 f.) and Padma (v. i. 27 f.) explain, to 
preserve the genealogies of the gods, fsis, great 
Kings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancient tradition, for which the Purdna and 
Itihdsa would be the appropriate receptacles, and 
thus tliese works would De natuially eutiusted to 
the silta Romaharsana. His descendants had the 
right of reciting the Purdna for tlieir livelihood, 
but the account states that the Purdna passed into 
the hands of his disciples, of whom five at least 
were Brahmans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say how the 
present eighteen Purdnas were developed, and 
their origin is explained by anothei and incon- 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdna, and VyAsa himself divided it into eighteen 
(e.g , Matsya, liii. 9 f. ). This is certainly spurious, 
and the reason for it seems to have been rival ly 
betw'een the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
the Purdnas, the eighteen Purdnas bemg thus 
made coeval with the four Vedas. Eveiy Purdna, 
in fact, says that it is ‘of equal measme with the 
Veda,’ thus placing itself in the same rank as 
the Vedas, and inaeed the Purdna is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda (Vdyu, i. 18). In the Pur- 
dnas teaching of all kinds is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, so^placingit tieyond cavil ; 
indeed, the Vdyu (i 200) andj^im (v. i. 35) aver that 
a Brfthman weis not really wise if he did not know 
the Purdna. Further, the Brfthmans put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the Purdnas, while acknowledging that, answered 
it with a claim on their own liehalf to equal or 
prior antiquity. Thus the Markandeya (xlv. 20 f ) 
says that m tne veiy beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from Brahmft’s mouths ; and the Brah- 
mdnda (I. i. 40), Vdyu, (i. 60 f.), Matsya (hii. 3), 
Padma, and Swa assert that he remembered the 
Purdna then, the first of all the scriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. Moreover, the 
Brfthmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela- 
tion and worship, and the Purdnas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all sin, the Mdrkandeya pro- 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attaina to a 
benefit superior to all the Vedas. There was thus a 
clear rivalry between the Purdncta and the Vedas, 
and, in asserting priority for the pwrawa, or ancient, 
tradition over the Vedas, the were right 

to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Veda.s, for the Vedic hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Pur&ntu), which could have been 
remembered only through tradition Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of his 
ancestors This is a platitude, yet it must not bo 
overlooked when examining the Purdnas, though 
what value the present Purdnas have in that 
respect is a different question (see below, § 13). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
Purdifm except three, the Lihga, Ndradlya, and 
Vdmana, assert that tliey were originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three say 
that they were nrst declared by some great r^t. 
Accordingly, each Purdrta had to provide a succes- 
sion of persons tlirougli whom it was banded down. 
Most of them foiin the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the Brahmdnda (IV. iv. 68-66) and 
Vdyu (ciii. 68-66) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occnr, partly at least, in chronological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
Pnrdna pai ticularizes the occasion when promssedly 
it was actually recited. The Vdyu gives this cir- 
cumstantial account 

After the greut fih&rata battle the P&ctjbivae were succeeded 
on the throne of the I’auraias at Hastinapura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjuna’s grandson Parikijit, and he by 
bis son Janamejaya, to whom the Mahabhdrata was professedly 
recited The Vtij/tt says that the rfw dwelling in Nannlm 
forest on the river Qomati (the modern Goomti in Oudo) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Dr^dvati (the 
modern Chitang approximately) m KurukMtra (the country 
70 miles north-west of Delhi), and the suta Komahar{iaQa went 
there and at their request recited it to them, during the reign 
of Jananiejaya’s great-grandson Adhisimakrsua — » « a century 
or rather more after the great battle (1. 12-28, xeix 268 f ). 

The Matsya sayb almost the same of itself, and 
the Brahmdnda suggests much the same. The 
^ther purdnas fall olF from this account, and the 
measure of their falling off agrees in a way with 
their probable posteriority. Most of the others 
lay the scene in Naimi^a forest, and the late 
Brngavatu makes the sacrifice la.st 1000 years. 
The Naradlya removes the scene to SiddhftSrama 
on the Ganges, and the Vardlui gives no particu- 
lars. Four Purdnas drop that account altogether. 
The Visnit, Mdrkandeya^ and Vdmana say that 
they were declared by the r-m Parii^ra, Mark- 
andeya, and Pul as ty a respectively, and the 
Bhavifya says that it was recited by Vyftsa’s 
Biahman disciple Sumantu to Janamejaya’s son, 
King Sat&nika. 

3. The five original subjects.— Most of the 
Purdnas declare that a Pnrdna should treat of 
live subjects . oiiginal creation {targa), dissolution 
and re-creation {pratisaiqa), the periods of the 
Manus (manvantara), ancient genealogies {vani^a), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logies {vam^ydnurharita). These ajmear to have 
been the original subjects of the Purdnas, and 
weie so ^ecially their piovince that the epithet 
‘ having five characteristic subjects ’ was an old 
synonym of the title Purdna ; hence religious in- 
struction apart from these subjects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed foi sectaiian purposes originally 
Sectarian designs seem rather to have been an 
after-modification, except in the latest Purdnas, 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con- 
nected and may be considered together. The 
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■ teaching is neither uniform nor consistent, but 
seems to combine different schemes. Its general 
purport may be stated thus . 

It postulates the primordial essence called pi akxti and pi <i 
dhdna, spirit called purufa, and the god Brahiii.^ (or Brahma) 
with whom both prahrti and picrufa are sonietiiiien ideiililved 
Prakfti contained the three qualities, goodness (mttna), 
passion (rajas), and darkness (tamas), in equilibrium It first 
evolved the great intellectual principle (mahat) as the first 
stage From this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(ahaAkdra), and from this the five subtle elements (tan-rndtra), 
sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, which became manifest 
respectively as the five elements (bhuta), ether, air, light, water, 
and solid matter This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation (bhuta-targa). In the third stage the ten orrans of sense 
and action and the mind proceeded from the intellectual prin- 
ciple These three stages u ere the creation from prakrti (prdJcrta- 
sarga). All these principles and elements, through the influ 
enoeof spirit, combined and formed on egg, the egg of Brahma, 
wherein he, assuming the quality of passion, t^came active 
He brought the world into existence os the fourth stage, 
and through meditation originated, fifthly, the animal kingdom, 
sixthly, the gods, seventhW, mankind, eighthly, the intellec- 
tual notions called anugraha, and, ninthly, Sanatkum&ra and 
other semi divine mind-born sons who remained celibate, 
whence this creation is called kaurndra In all these the 
three qualities existed in different states of predominance 
In the main this account follows the ideas of the 
Sankhya pliilosophy, but othei accounts are added 
which seem more primitive. 

Brahmk assumed four different forme in succession and 
from them were produced the demons, the gods, the forc- 
fathera (prlfs), and mankind , and, afterwards assuming another 
form, he produced from his limbs all other living beings, 
creatures, and \ egetation. But those beings did not mullipTy, 
and he created from bis mind sons, whose number is varionslv 
given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhfgu. Marichi, Dakwi, 
etc , all known os r?»*, and also the deities called Uudras 
.Seven of these sons were speciallv known as ‘the seven rf»«’ 
(saptatfi), who hold a unique and permanent position m cos- 
mogony The Rudras are geiieraliv identified with Siva, Next 

S rohiiia created the first Manu SviVvambhuva and a woman 
vtarup& These two had two sons, Pnyavrataand UttfinapWa, 
and a daughter Dakpa married her and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 18 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Love and other personified feelings ; 10 were married to the 
other mind-bom sons and Agnl (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sati became Blvak w'lfe But this account is com- 
plicated by a further story that Dak^w was re- born in Uttana- 
plida’s lineage as Dak^ Prachetasa, and then created movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
<50 daughters, of whom 10 were married to Dharma, IS to 
Uariclii’s son, Kaiiyapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others 
Then Ka^yapa by his wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, 
animals, birds, and trees, and thenceforward living creatures 
were engendered sexually 

Creation naturally involves the question ol the 
ages. 

Time is divided into various great periods A human y oar is 
a day and night of the gods, and the dmne year consists of 
860 human years Of divine years 12,000, t e 4,320,000 human 
years, constitute a ‘ four age ’ period (chaturguga), in which 
the four ages (yuoo) are, first, the KyU of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Tret* of 1,080,000 years, the Dv&para of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 300,000 , and each of these ages is pre 
ceded by a twilight (aandhyd) containing os many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed by a twilight 
(aandhy&mSa) of like duration This * four age ’ period 
repeated a thousand times is a day of the god Braiim& and is 
called a kalpa Creation takes place and lasts during his day , 
and at its close the three worlds are ihssolved for the same 
length of time, which constitutes his night His y ear consists 
of ^ such days and nights, and 100 such years is the length of 
bis life, which is called a para Further, a day of Brahma 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manvantara), a Manu being 
a mythical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein 
Each manvantara thus comprises 71 ‘ four-age ’ periods, with a 
surplus, which is due to the Impossibility of dividing 1000 
'four-ages’ exactly by 14, and b sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the Intervals between the manvantaras 
This is the reckoning generally set out, but variations are 
sometimes introduced incidentally, and the terms yuga and 
kalpa are sometimes used loosely While most Purdnas agree 
about Brahmi's duration and hold that Vippu and Siva outlive 
him greatly, they differ as to which of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Vi^pu or Siva is the greater 
One ‘four-age’ period succeeds to another When a man- 
vantara closes, an interval occurs during which life ceases in 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save Brahma, Visyu, 
and Siva), the seven r#w(, and the forefathers depart upwards to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for the duration of a 
Kjfto age in order to preierve life Then they resume then 
activities RB new persons under new names, and intrcMluce the 
next manvantara, restoring all life in the world So the 
manvantaras succeed one another, and at the en<i of the four 
teenth, when Brahm&’s day closes, occurs the great dissolution, 
cidled natmtUika prattsarga The three worlds are burnt 
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up by Are, ud » deluge of min dissolve* everything Into one 
vast ocean , life is reaoMrbed into the god who sleeps on that 
ocean, and the three qualities become inactive in eauilibnum , 
yet tile seven great Tt^H are said to persist in certain celestial 
worlds through his nights, watching him as he sleeps. Such 
is the close of the kalpa When his night ends, he awakes and 
begins to create again. That dissolution does not involve the 
elementary principles evolved during the first three stages of 
creation, ana as regards them a further dissolution is spoken of, 
called the prAkrta pralaya, wherein everything evolved from 
prakftx disappears. Half of Brahm&’s life has expired, and the 
second half has begun in its first kalpa called the vArAha, ui 
which SIX Manus have passed away, namely Svftyambhuva, 
Svarocbisa, Auttama, Tamasa, Baivata, and Ohaksusa; and 
Vaivasvata is the present Manu. The theory of the suooession 
of the kalpas, manvantaras, and ages developed into the 
doctrine that Suooession implied repetition, that everything 
repeated itself in essentials in the manvaiuaroi and in the 
‘four-ai^' periods Brahm&, Vifuu, and Siva outlived the 
dissolutions, and their existence was so vast that they were 
regarded as practically eternal ; but Indra and the other gods 
were subordinate and temporary, holding their deity for a 
manvantara only £acb manvatUara thus has its own subor- 
dinate gods and its own Manu, great rt^ and kings, who all 
come into existence at ita beginning and pass away at its end. 
This scheme is carried out Into such detail that their nainee are 
set out, not only tor the present manvantara, but also for the 
past six and the seven that are yet future. 

Since the Vedas were arranged and the Purdna 
compiled at the end of the Dvfioara age, this theory 
required that the same had been done in every 
Dvapara age of the ‘ foui-age ’ periods, and that a 
VyAsa had appeared for that purpose. Hence it 
was necessary to propound a list of those Vyfisaa. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persons who 
handed down the Brahmdnda and Vayu, reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea that 28 Dv&paras had 
ooGorred. Certainly, however, that list (e.g., Vayu^ 
xxiii. 1 14 ft’.), with a few variations, agrees with 
the names of the 28 Vyftsas ; and consequently 27 
* four-age ’ periods have elapsed in the Vaivasvata 
manvantara, and we are now living near the end 
of the Kali, or last age of the 28th period. 

Meuiu Sv&yambhuva’a sou Priyavrata, mentioned 
above, had seven sons, who became sovereigns of 
the seven continents {dvipas) of which the earth 
consists, and theii progeny peopled them. Thus 
the subject of geography is introduced. It is not 
always treated fully, but the general scheme stands 
thus ; 

The earth oonsUts of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other oontlnenta form a aerice 
of ooucentric rings, nainely, Plak^ S&lraala, Kuia, Krauftcba, 
Sika, and Fufkara, the outermost ; and these otmUneuts are 
separated by a slraiiar sones of six circular oceans alternating 
with them, namely, of salt water, sumrcane-Juice, wln^ clanlled 
butter curdled milk, and milk respectively Each con- 
tinent and each ocean is twice the uze of that which it encircles. 
The central continent Jambu is alone subject to the law of tlie 
four ages. It was assigned to Pnyarrata'^s son, Agnidbra, and 
has nine countries which were named after his nine sons. 
lUvrta is in tbs middle, and is flanked on the west by Ketumala 
and on the east by Bbadrariva. Along the north of these he 
Bamyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Huapmaya , and along the 
south he Harivarfa, Nabhi, and Klmpurufa. In the midole of 
nivits is the immense fabulous mountain Meru, on which are 
the gods* abodes, with Brabm&’s in the centre. Various moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned m those countries. The 
Ganges flows down Meru and divides Into four great streams, 
whi<m flow away, the SiU east, the Alaknandk south, the 
Vafikgu west, and the S0U1&, or Bhadrk, north. N&bhi’s country 
was named Bb&rata after his grandson Bharata, but this is a 
mere fancy. Bh&rata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvipa, Ka^umant, Tiuiravarpa, Qabhastimant, N&gadvipa, 
Sauniya, Qtodharva, V&rupa, and another which ^pears to be 
India proper and is more strictly called Bh&rata. The accounts 
then deal with India itself, its dimensions, mountains, rivers, 
and peoples, which some PwAyyu set out in oopious lists. The 
subject of cosmogony leadsL on the one side, to a notice of the 
newer regions with sometimes a description of the bells, and, 
on the other, to a description mainly mythological of the sun, 
moon, pUnets, stars, andf the oelestlal worlds. 

The remaining two of the five special subjects of 
the PurdrjMS are ancient genealones and accounts 
of persons mentioned therein. Thev profess to 
give imcient history as handed down by traditu n, 
and they certainly give the only approach to con- 
nect^ ancient history that is to be found in 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, but lie 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can 


therefore only be touched briefly. They begin 
with the progeny of the great which is 

mythical, and pass on to the genealogies of the 
chief dynasties of kings who reined for centuries 
in N. India and lists of the great JSrahman families. 
That the genealogies are not spurious but have 
some historical value is proved by the fact that 
they (and they alone in Sanskrit books) furnish an 
account of how the result that is known as the 
Aryan occupation of India took place through the 
giowth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Alla, and which they suggest enteied India 
from the north. 

Of the five subjects pnqior to Purdnas the first 
three concern early religion and mythology, and 
the other two deal with traditional history — 
subject, of course, to later co-ordination, restate- 
ment, and amplification in both grouM, Tlie former 
were the general product of speculative thought, 
but the latter were based on actual liistory, though 
both are now open to the doubt how far tradition 
has preserved early beliefs and historical facts 
faithfully and correctly. The former were natur- 
ally shaped out and transmitted bv religious 
teachers for general instruction ; the latter were 
composed by royal bards and ballad-makers, i.e. 
s&tas, and were handed down by them. The dis- 
tinction is important. The PurUnas thus drew 
their subject-matter from two sources. These old 
subjects ipaurdniH kathd) provided general in- 
struction and pleasure, and it is often said that 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Purdnas 
were not primarily borrowed from the MahObhd- 
rata, for they contain old tales and genealogies 
whioh are not to be found in that epic, and the 
stories whioh appear in both are not always nar- 
rated in the same way. Both are based on the 
same body of ancient tradition, and the Purdxuss 
incorporated old matters independently, though 
probably later additions to the Purdr^as have been 
borrowed from the epic, and possibly also vies versa. 
Of the stories told about ancient kmgs and 
some appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
either later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 
seriously corrupted. They may generally be 
broadly divided into two classes : those that appear 
to be K#atriya stories, i.e. stones narrating occur- 
rences from the point of view of the royal and 
military class (which often appear to be ancient), 
and those that are Br&hmanical, the difterence 
between them being similar to the distinction 
between tales of chivalry and legends of the saints. 
References to the heroes of the epic are not in- 
frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 
the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
in the Agni, Padma, and Garuda, which ^so 
summarize the Harivamia. 

4. Additions, interpolations, and losses. — The 
Purdnas, like the epio, have ^own by continual 
additions and interpolations, as abundant evidence 
shows, both direct and indirect. The Linga (II. 
Iv. 36 f.), e.g., says that it contains 108 chapters in 
its first part and 46 in its second ; this is correct as 
regards the former, but the latter now contains 65 
chapters. Again, the Bhavi^a (i. i, 103-106) says 
that it contained 12,000 verses and was augments 
by various stories to 50,000, just as the Skanda 
was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
kinds, (a) Many Purdruis mention the eighteen 
Purdnas, which they could not all do unless the 
enumeration were an addition made after all the 
eighteen had beoome established. In the Padma, 
which professes to have been recited by the siUa, pt. 
vi. continues pt. iv., ignoring pt. v. , which begins as 
a separate Purdim recited by the suta's son. (^ ) The 
same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
the story of the sun is told twice in the Mdrkasf,- 
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deya and that of Jalandhara is told twice in pt. worship is most fully inculcated in the liluivt^a 
VI. of the Fadma. (c) Some of the stoiies are (I. xlvui. IF.), which says that it was introduced 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the Brahma with the sun’s priests from Sakadvipa into the 
which dilates on the sanctity of I’urui^ttamak^etra Panjab by Kp^ua’s son, Samba, who suffered from 
in Orissa, {d) There are differences in language leprosy and was cured by worshipping the sun. It 
in some Purdmas, certain passages being marked calls the sun’s priests magaa and bhojakaa. 'J'ho 
by irregularities in giammar and metre not found sun’s children were Mann Vaivasvata, Yarna, and 
in the remainder of the same work. («) Different the A^vms, who are celestial physicians. Yama 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in is the god of the dead, especially of the wicked 
various places even in one and the same Parana, dead, and holds a dread position as the punisher of 
as is noticeable in the two parts of the Kurma. sinners in his hells. Vayu, also called M&tarMvan, 
Addition and interpolation nave been practised is a god of some note. Soma is the moon. Bphas- 
continually ; thus the Garuda quotes from the pati is the divine priest. The gandharvaa are 
Markandeya and Yajilavalkya’s Ikw-book ; and, oelestial musicians, and the apaaraaes are celestial 
since the Bhavt^ya professes to deal with the nympiis and courtesans, who often play the pait 
future, the edition pnolished lately in Bombay has of beguiling whose austei ities (fapow) awakened 
boldly brought its prophetic account down to the fear in the gods. On the evil side were the 
I9th cent., besides incorporating a summary of the who were demons. Daityaa, ddnavaa, and r&k^asas 
Biblical account from Adam to Abraham. It often meant in the earlier traditions hostile races, somo- 
happens that the same passage is found in several times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded ; 
Puranoa, so that they either boriowed from one hence these names took on tne meaning of ‘demons,’ 
another or borrowed from a common original, especially in passages that appear to be late, where 
Indeed, it almost seems from many peculiarities, they and also asura are treated sometimes as inter- 
such, e.g., as that noticed above in the case of the changeable. Midway was Kubera Vaisravana, 
Padma and the triple structure of the Vamana, the god of riches, whose attendants were the ya/aru 
as if there had been diderent Purdnas bearing the and guhyakaa. In late Purdnaa oi passages local 
same name, or as if a particular Purdiia existed cults are commended, such as the worship of 
with different versions, and that they were biought Manasft, the goddess of snakes, and the tulaai- 
together and formed into a whole. On the other plant, the holy basil ; and the veneration of the 
hand, there have been leases, as much evidence cow is noticed m the Padma (V. xlv. 122-190). 
shows. In the Padma, e.g , pt. v. says tliat The three chief gods are Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
the Padma which it introduces consisted of five Siva. Brahma is tjie creator of the world, Vnjmi 
sections, but that part contains only the first its preserver, and Siva its destroyer. Brahma is 
section called the Pav^karaj^rvan, and the other sometimes extolled as the highest, as in the 
four appear to be missing, while the entire Padma Markandeya (xlv. t), but is generally held to be 
has SIX jparts. Again, a comparison of Brahmdnda, inferior to Vi^nu and Siva, and the relative suprem- 
III. Ixxiv. 103 f , with the coi responding passage in aoy of these two is the higher theology taught. 
the Vdrju (xcix. 101-291) shows that about 190 The Pumna^ aie sometimes classified according to 
verses have been lost in the former. The arrange- their teacbmg on this subiect and the three quail- 
ment of the contents of the Purdnaa accords with ties, goodness, passion, ana daikness. The Mataya 
these conclusions, for in several there is no logical (hii. 68 f.) says that the Purdnas which extol 
scheme, and matteis aie expounded piecemeal as Yi^nuas supreme are called aditvtkq, ‘oharacter- 
if by additions. On the other hand, some Purdnaa ized by goodness ’ ; those that extol Siva and Agni 
deal with their subject-matter on a consistent plan, are tdmasa, ‘characterized by darkness’; and 
such as the Vtfnu, Agnt, and Bhdgavata, betraying those that extol Bralima are rdjasa, ‘ character- 
a^^parently a late stage, wheu the matter had l^n ized by passion * ; but those distinctions are purely 
co-ordinated and systematized. The Vi^u is one fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
of the best arrang^, yet it hardly professes to be the goddess Sarasvati and the forefathers {ptifa) 
early, for it declaies that it was compiled out of and which it calls aanfnma, ‘mixed’ ; but no 
the four ‘ Toot-Purdnas ’ mentioned above. Purdnas display this character, though Sarasvati 

5 . Additional subjects. — The Purdnas claim to is praised here and there and a lii^i position is 
expound, besides the five characteristic subjects, assigned aometimes to the forefathers (see below, 
the four subiects which comprise all human en- (c)). The Padma (vi. cclxiv. 81-84) says much the 
deavour — righteousness (dharma), wealth {artha), same, and distributes the Purdnas in sixes thus— 
love (kdma), and final emancipation from existence as sdttvxka, the Vt^iu, Ndradiya, Bhdgavata^ 
{moksa) 'These^ with the copious religious teach- Garuda, Padma, and Vnraha ; as tdmasa, the 
ing now found m the Purdnaa, are Brahmanical Matsya, Kurma, Linqa, ^iva, Agni, and Skanda ; 
additions to the original five subjects. Of the four and, as rdjasa, the Brahnulnda, Brahmavaivarta, 
ages the Krta was the golden age when i ighteous- Mdrkan4eya, Brahma, Vdtnana, and Bhavxsya. 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the The Vdyu must be understood to be included in 
Tretfi and Dvapara, until it has well-nigh perished the Brahmdnda. But this division is only roughly 
in this evil Kali age. This is figuratively expressed true, because the Aqn%, e.q., gives instruction 
m the adage that dharma had four le^ for its about the worship of both Vi^nu and Siva. The 
support in the Kpta age, three in the Tretft, two Padma (loc. cit. 85) further declares that the 
in tne Dvapara, and has only one in the Kali age. sdttvika lead one to final emancipation from exist- 

6 . Theology.— The theology taught is hetero- ence, the rdjasa to heaven, and the tdmasa to hell ; 
geneous, and most deities that enjoyed a certain but this estimate is merely Vai^uavite, for the 
amount of popular acceptance can M found praised Siva (ii 11 . 63), which is classed lowest tdmasa, 
in the Purdnaa. Of tlie Vedic gods, Indra and declaies that a man who reads it completely and 
A^ni retain a prominent position, and Indra is the respectfully attains final emancipation even while he 
omef of the gods, i.e. generally of the subordinate is alive, and that the g<^s attam ^ereto only by 
gods, those other than BrahiuA, Vi^nu, and Siva, attaching themselves to Siva. The Saivite Purdnas 
Varona is the god of the ocean and appears at show a difteience from the Vaiynavite in that, 
times, but Mitra has disappeared. The sun (Surya) tllbugh they make Siva supremo, yet they also 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas- extol Vi^nu highW ; and they almost suggest that 
vant, Savitr, Aditya, and Pu^an are freely given the exaltation of Siva was a later doctrine imposed 
to him. He is highly extolled in the Brcmma, on that of Vi^nu’s supremacy, as appears mdeed 
Mdrkan4eya, Agni, Padma, and Garuda, but his to be implied in the &%va Parana (i. 11 . 5-11). 
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Tlie lival advocacy of Vifinu and i^iva was 
cairied to the farthest length, and the partisan 
Purdtuis sometimes introduce these gods them- 
selves, each as explicitly declaring the other’s 
supremacy. The rivalry thus reach^ an impasse, 
from which the only escape was to affirm that both 
were one and the same god, in different persons. 
This is often taught and, with the corollary that 
Brahma also was one with them, constitutm the 
highest theology inculcated— the triple manifesta- 
tion {tri-mUrti). Thus the three were one, yet it 
was open to a partisan to maintain that Vi^nu or 
Siva was the true and chief person, of whom the 
other was a manifestation ; and so a Pur&iut is 
able to extol one or the other as supreme, while 
affirming their unity. This monotheistic conclu- 
sion carried the teaching to the Vedanta stand- 
point, that God alone really exists, eternal, immut- 
able, that He is everything, and that everything 
animate and inanimate is nut a portion of Him. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
Vai^navite PurdnOs, and is stated fully and clearly 
in the Ft^nu. It is essentially the same as that 
expounded in the Bhagavad-Gltd, except that it 
dues not go so far in enunciating that the whole 
world is mdyd, ‘illusion’ — a view which is men- 
tioned in places, but is stigmatized as Buddhistic 
and bad by the Padma (VI. cclxiil 70). The 
highest religious philosophy is therefore mono- 
theistic and pantheistic ; its popular presentment 
is polytheistic. The doctrine of transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as a consequence entailed on all human beings by 
their actions {karma), often with elaborate and 
fanciful appoitionments of particular evil condi- 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
misfortunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and^rplexing problems. 

(^) Fmw.— Vi^nu is said to have ten incarna- 
tions The lists have some variations, chiefly as 
regards Buddha ; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho- 
logical, the next four have a historical basis, and 
the tenth is still future : 

(1) A> » fish (matsya), when he Mved Manu Vsivaavata amid 
the deluge ; and when the Malay a aays it wa« declared by him. 
to Manu , (2) aa a tortoise (kuniui), when ho supported the 
mountain Mandara at the churninit of the ocean, and Lak^mi, 
divine nectar, and other Ihinps were produced; the Kunna 
says that in that form he deoiared it , (S) as a boar (varaka), 
when he raised up on his tush the earth that hod sunk to the 
bottom of the universal ocean ; and when the Vardha says he 
declared It to the earth , (*) as the man-lion {nara nrhha), 
when he delivered the (ro<l8 from HirauyakaAlpu and other 
demons who hod vanquished them , (5) as a dwarf (vdmana), 
when ho delivered the gods from the demon king Bali, and 
aoconiplisbed his purpose by obtaining from Bah the boon of 
having as much space as he could cover in three steps , (6) as 
the BrUiman B&ma, son of Jamadagnl (sometimes called 
Para4u-Rtoia, ‘ Rama with the axe who destroyed all the 
K^triyas off the earth twenty-one times, in revenge for the 
murder of his father bv the sons of AHuna K&rtavirya, king of 
the Haihayas , (7) as Rfcma, son of Dateratba, king of Oudb 
(aometlmea called RUmachandra), whose wife was Sit&, and 
whose story is the subject of the great epic, the RdmdyatM , 
(8) as K|ypa, who reigned at Dvftrakft in Qujar&t over the 
Yadavas, the friend of the P&mUvas and one of the chief 
figures in the MahAbhdrata; (0) as Buddha, who founded 
Buddhism ; ( 10 ) ns a warrior, Kalki or Kalkin, who will appear 
at the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversaries, ana re- 
establish pure Hinduism 

All these incarnations are often mentioned, and 
sometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears m the Uaihaya genealogy. T!ie 
seventh is narrated in the Agnt and Padma as a 
condensation of the epic, and the Padma (IV. cxu.) 
relates what it calls the ancient Bdmdyatia. The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eighth, the 
story of Krena, is a favourite topic; his life, 
doings, and youthful frolics Kre often described 
very great length ; and his favourite shepherdess, 
R&ah&, is deified in the Brahmavaivarta and the 
Padma. Kr^na is completely identified with 
Vi^nu — so much so that his name, his patronymic 


Vftsudeva, and others of his epithets are habitually 
used as synonyms of Vi^uu in his purely divine 
character. These are the well established incarna- 
tions, Wt others less acknowledged are also men- 
tioned — ^indeed, the Garuda and Bh&gavata men- 
tion 22, and add that his incarnations were really 
innumerable. The superlative work attributed to 
Vyftsa naturally created the belief that he was no 
ordinary but a divine incarnation ; consequently 
he is often called an incarnation of Vi^nu, and so 
also all the other Vy&sas mentioned above ; while 
the Kurma in its second part (xi. 186 f.) makes 
him an incarnation of Siva also. 

(b) Sxva. — The position of Siva differs markedly 
from that of Vi^nu. Vi^nu is celestial and takes 
no immediate part in terrestrial affairs except 
when incarnated, but Siva is largely a terrestrial 
god. He is often spoken of as dwelling human- 
wise on the Himalayas or in Benares, ana as prac- 
tising human asceticism. Similarly with their 
wives. Vipnu’s wife, Lak^iml, is a beautiful 
abstraction, hut Siva’s wife, Uma or Parvati, is 
very realistic. She was Sati re-^m as the 
daughter of the Himalaya rani'e. Siva’s wooing 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life and 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They had two sons, Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, and Ganeila, the god of wisdom. Siva takes 
part in terrestrial affairs and especially in contests 
between the gods and the demons, who are always 
terrestrial, even when the nether world is their 
raeclal abode. Siva and Kudra are synonymous. 
Parvati, especially in her tcirible forms, and 
Skanda also join in the battles. Stories of this 
kind are often narrated, such as the destruction of 
Tiipura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumbha, 
Ni^urnbha, Mahii^a, and Jalandhara. Her victoiy 
over the demons is the theme of the Devimdhdtmya 
in the Mdrkandeya Parana — a gruesome storjy 
much esteemed by the worshippers of Kali, who is 
identified with her; and the worship of her as 
Durga is inculcated in the Padma, Brahmavai- 
varta, and Garuda. Siva was worshipped as 
Pa6upati, ‘ the lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pasupata cult is commended in Saivite 
Purdnas, but reprobated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro- 
pounded that he had 28 incarnations contemporary 
with the 28 Vyasas, and Ihcir names are mentioned 
in the Vdyu (xxiii. 114 ff.), Lihga, and 6iva, but 
they were merely m* who expounded yoga, 
‘ascetic devotion.’^ Siva’s linga, the phallus, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well established in Purdnas that appear to be late, 
and especially in the Linga (ir. xlvi. 13-21), which 
exalts Siva in this form as above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 
The female counterpart, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, and then only in late Purdnas. The 
Vd?nana identities it with Parvati, but the Padma 
with Sita. The iakhs, ‘ female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then geneially as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceed from Brahma, 
Vi^nu, and Siva in the Vardha (xc. ff.) and Mdrk- 
andeya (Ixxxviii.); they are identified with, oi 
related closely to, Parvati in the Kurma The 
worship of the iaktis, however, existed, for the 
KUrma (I. xxx. ‘25) reprobates the Vamachaiins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(c) Pitfs. — As already mentioned, the forefathers 
(•j^itf, ‘father’) are accorded high dimity some- 
time. This term means a man’s dead ancestors, 
but in this connexion denotes a class, comprising 
seven groups, of abstract forefathers, divine yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken of 
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collectively. 1l\\q B rahmd^a (ll. xxi., III. ix.-xii.) 
and V&yu (1., Ivi., lxxi.-lxxvi ) especially magnify 
them, and similar references occur in the Mataya 
(xiii., XV.), Mdrkandeya (xcvi. f.), Padma, and 
QarudO’- They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods ; they and the gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal relationship as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
offer sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist- 
ence with each inamantara, and pass upward to 
a high celestial world at its close, out apparently 
do not perish till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undefined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the suivs southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yama is their king. They are 
particularW connected with the krdddha — the 
sacrifice orfered in honour of and for the benefit of 
one’s dead ancestors — and thereby confer blessings 
on their worshippers. This teaching a^ears to 
be ancient, and is not found in the latest Purdiataa. 
See Ancestor-worship (Indian) 

(rf) Heresy — Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often alludM to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobateo, especially in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Buddhism, 
though often without being named ; and the dis- 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called nwha4dstras, ‘scriptures of delusipn,’ 
and are accounted for as the woik of Vi^nu or Siva 
or both, or Pftrvatl, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Vedas to destruction. The longest 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Vt^nu (lU. 
xvii. f. ), but IS largely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Budolusm originate in the Narbadft 
valley. The Garuda (i. 32) says that V4nu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named Biuldha in 
Behd.r ; and the Agn% (xvi. 1-3) says, as Suddho- 
dana’s son who beguiled daityas, ‘demons,’ to 
become Buddhists. The Kurma (I. xvi. 117) 
denounces also the Paftcharatras (who are followers 
of Vii^nu) and more paiticularly the Saivite sects, 
Kspalas, Bhairavas, PaAupatas, and Yamalas. 
'*'he Brahmdnda (III. xiv. 39-42) and Vdyu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously among ‘ the naked 
and such like’ both Buddhist and Jam orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted locks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten- 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7 . Dharma. — Under the head of dharma, ‘ right- 
eousness,’ the Purdtf,as provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both mpular and what is more 
strictly Brahmanical Alt deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to svarga, ‘ heaven ’ ; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishment. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid down. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may be expiated and the specific 

unishments provided for them in the various 

ells. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are oatnolicity 
and the provident care to make religious practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places {tlrthas) and pilgrimages 
to them, religious exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances ; many of 
the provisions are expressly declared to be avail- 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis- 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8 . Tlrthas, etc. — The subject of txrthaa and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgrims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought profit to the Brahmans Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim what 
he should do at each place and what l^nefits he 
would gain thereby ; and at other times these 
matters are woven into a discourse on some point 
of belief or conduct as edifying illustrations. 
Some Purdnas deal with tlrthas comprehensively, 
while others advocate the merits of particular 
spots ; and in connexion with each important 
tirtha is generally narrated the tale which ex- 
plained its fame and met its. The sacred places 
in N. India receive most attention and praise ; 
Benares, Allah&bfid, and Gaya were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
supreme. But the doctrine of tlrthas was firmly 
established in the Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. The nveis Narbada and 
Godavari attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tlrthas. 
The merits of the Narbada are expounded in the 
Mataya (clxxxvi.-cxciv.), Agni (cxiii.), Padma, 
and Kurma (ii. xxxix.-xli ), and those of the 
Godavari in the Brahma (Ixx.-clxxv.) especially 
The explanatoiy tales are sometimes simple, with 
possibly a real basis, but generally are mytho- 
logical or fanciful ; and all the resources of ihndu 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi- 
divme beings, together with accretions from Dra- 
vidian beliefs such as the reverence towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for the 
new localixation of some old legend or for tlie 
fabrication of pious fables, in order to furnish a 
with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
romised. Some places conferred heavenly joys 
ereafter, others delivered the pil^im from the 
evil of being bom again, and others b^towed 
plenary absomtiou from all sin ; eind many shrines 
proclaimed their power to free even from the 
deadly sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly com- 
mended and sometimes expounded with great 
detail, as in the Bhavi?ya and Matsya, as regards 
both their manifold varieties, from the most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiMng, and also the 
occasions when ana the procedure with which 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises (vrata) are landed as procuring benefits, 
especially those prescribed for certain auspicious 
days and months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, as in the Matrya, Agnx, 
Garuda, Padma, and Bhavi^a. Even occult 
practices to effect both good and harm are com- 
mended and explained, such as mystical formul.r, 
magical spells, and prophylactic ver.ses, in the 
later Purdnaa such as the Agm, Brahmavaivarta, 
and Garuda. 

The readiness displayed in all these ways to pro- 
vide relief from sin ana enable every one to acquire 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (Ixix. 2) and Padma (iii. 1 . 5) the 

? [uestion how a man could gain final emancipation 
rom existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answered. It may 
well be surmised that these features of popular 
religion were not haphazard. Br&hmanism evi- 
dently found it expeoient to smooth tlie path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was outbidding other claims to popular favour. 
*But, whether deliberately provide or not, these 
easy ways of practising religion and reajiing 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-reginien that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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future existences that it announced for the ordinary 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all this 
pcmular teaching contained in the Purdmu materi- 
ally helped tlie Brahmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism and finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9. Caste and ritual. — The more special Br&hman- 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
castes. Ordinarily the castes are taken as four — 
the ancient theoretical number — viz. the Br&limans, 
the K^atriyas, or military body, the Vai^yas, or 
trading classes, and the Sildras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata ; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixture of those four castes, is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. For the 
most part it is the Br&hman’s life that is con- 
sidered worthy of description, and the duties of 
the other castes are summed up briefly. The 
Br&hman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, ore explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
sacrifices, purifications, sacred texts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the irdddha. 
Information is offered about images and their 
worship in the Maiaya, Bhavifya, and Var&ha. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
‘virtuous custom,’ or correct behaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects appear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the encyclopaadic Agm. 

10. Kama.— Next may be mentioned the subject 
of hSLma, ‘love,’ in so tar as it is noticed in the 
Pur&nat. It may be regarded as illustrated by 
many stones. Such treatment as it receives deals 
mainly with women. Rules are laid down about 
marriage, and ^rsonal charactenstics are some- 
times described. The care that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex- 
plained in the Bhavi^a ; and as examples of 
perfect wifehood are often cited Sltft, the much- 
tried wife of R&ma, and Sftvitrl, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of sati—a widow’s immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre — is alluaed to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice. 
I^astly, rules are laid down even for courtesans, 
which it is said were originally given to Ki^na’s 
wives after his death. 

11. Artha, etc.— The subject of artha, ‘wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Purdneu, but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma, and is 
the subject of works calleid artha-idstras. This is 
dealt with under the title of rdja-dharma, ‘the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
with regard to a king’s personal and religious 
duties, civil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis- 
tration, the conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
MaUjya treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agni, as expounded by Pu^kara; while the 
Gar%i4a lays down wise maxims, both genercdly 
and with special reference to kings. Here may 
be also noticed various other subjects that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agni and Garuda 
treat of medicine and veterinary science, archi- 
tecture (which is also in the Matsya), the scrutiny 
of gems, astrology, and grammar. The Agni 
further treats of archery, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Many Purdnat (e.g., Vdyu, 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled visit of an ancient king of Gujarftt 
to Brahmft’s oourt, where the gandharvaa were the 
musicians. 

13. Mokfa.— The fourth additional subject is 


inokfa {g.v.), ‘final emancipation from existence.' 
Transmigration was believed in unquestioningly, 
and eveiy man had to experience and so consume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious ntes and observ- 
ances, pilgi images, and such like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earnest souls who desired to be rid of 
re- birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Soul. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this end 
were taught, namely, yoga, ‘complete ascetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and bhaJeti, ‘ loving faith.’ Pure ascetic self- 
mortification (tapas) could enable a man to acquire 
and exercise superhuman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers ; and that is often described and held 
up to admiration in the marvellous stones of the 
ancient rfis; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration in ancient times as it became established 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofold : ( 1 ) jAdna-yoga, ‘ the yoga of spiiitual 
knowledge,’ which was exclusive, ascetic, and con- 
templative devotion, rejecting all works ; and (2) 
karma-yoaa, ‘ the yoga of works,’ which consisted 
in the full and single-minded performance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called Sdnkh^a- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge is more highly commended. The 
Vdyu, Brahma, Vt^u, and Linga give instruc- 
tion about yoga, esjiecially the yopa of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Vi^u extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Matsya (In.) lands the yoga 
of works as far superior to that of spiritual know- 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that produces such knowledge and the yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The Kdrma (l. iii. 21 -^), 
however, commends a middle course in a combina- 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. The other path, hhaktx, is connected 
indeed with Siva, but more especially with ViJ>mu 
and Kr^na, who are completely identified. Faith 
in biva 18 alluded to incidentally in various Purdnas, 
and is inculcated in the Linga (I. viii.) and in the 
Siva (VI. vui.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Vi^nu is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoined in the Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, and 
Garuda, is expounded in its various forms in the 
Padma (jv. Ixxzv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhdgavata. The Brahma (ccxxviii. 8-13) 
says that one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and Siva successively to faith in Vi^nu, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can possess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of V ii^nn’s mdyd, 

‘ illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-Gitd on 
these subjects is summarized in the Agni (ccclxxx.), 
Garuda (eexix.), and Padma (vi. clxxi. fl.). Faith 
in Brahmft also is expounded in the Padma (V. xv. 
163 - 192 ) similarly to faith in Vi^inu ; and faith m 
the sun is inculcated in the Bhaviwa (i. xlviii. If.). 
The Padma, moreover, in a late mlegory personi- 
fying bhakti as a woman, says : 

Bhakti WM bom in DrftTids, grew up in Karp&tska, became 
worn out in Mah&r&rtra and Ourjara, sought refuge with her 
two sons, Jft&na (spiritual knowledn) and Vairftg} a (passionless- 
ness), in Vrndftrana, and regained her rigour there (vi. olxxxix 
51-M) ; and it oondudes, ‘ Enough of vratas, tirtnas, yogas, 
sacrinces and disoourses about knowledge, faith alone uuiMa 
bestows final raoandpatkm * (w. cxc 22). 

13. Age of the Pura^as.— The age of the 
Purdnas is a question much disputed and quite 
unsettled. In a general way it is not di£BonIt to 
perceive differences of age in the Purdryu coUeo- 
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tively and in the component parts of a single 
Purdifu ; l)ut the Purdnas (except the latest), as 
they exist now, can hardly be assigned to any 
definite age, beoanse additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and they now 
present the combined results of many centuries. 
While, tlien, it is lequired tiiat the different strata 
in their contents should be distinguished as far as 
possible, the imnortant question is, not so much 
What date do tne latest additions prove for any 
Purdna^. as What dates do its earliest features 
indicate’ Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyasa, who was alive at the time of the great 
Bh&rata battle, and his disciple, the siita, compiled 
the first Purdna. That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that iieriod 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts • 
(1) that the royal genealogies (which are given in 
most Put dnas) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued later m a few 
Purdnas and then professedly as a prophetic addi- 
tion; and (2) that stories of the kings mentioned in 
the genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the ne\t two Paurava kings, Parlksit 
and J aname;jaya. These two facts suggest strongly 
that the period following the great battle was the 
time which determined the lower limit of ancient 
tradition, i.e when ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings — 
the two out of the five subjects characteristic of 
Purdnas that admit of chionological scrutiny. ^ 
Hence it is probable that the first Purdna was 
compiled about tliat time, and the four ‘root- 
Purdnas' soon afterwaids. Those original Pwr- 
dnas do not exist now as such , the present Purdnas 
have been developed out of them, as the Vtfnu 
expressly asserts about itself ; yet portions of 
those Purdnas may suivive embedded in existing 
Purdnas, and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the royal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Purdnas are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavtsyat in paiticular, in the Apaatamba Dhar- 
maadtra, which is not later than the 3rd cent. B C. 
md may he nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
epiCTapliic evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in land-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdnas which do not appear to be early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.D. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Purdnas are , 
no doubt later still, and the Bhdgavata (probably I 


not before 8th cent. A.n.) is the most striking in- 
stance of such Further, whatever the age of any 
Purdna may be substantially, it has undoubtedly 
been augmented and modified later than the 4tb 
century. Various points which touch the relative 
age ot the Purdijus have been noticed in the 
course of this aiticle, but, until the Purdnas 
liave been studied far more carefully than 
tlioy hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary estimate of the 
older matter, however, may be offered thus. The 
oldest appear to be the Brahmdn4a and Vdyu, and 
the Matsya also, though it has large later additions. 
The latest seem to be the Brahmavawarta, i^tva, 
Vdtnana, KaABhdgavata, the last of which may be 
called ‘the Bible of the worshippers of Vi§nu.’ 
The others appear to be intermediate, and among 
them an early place may probably be assigned to 
the Mdrkanaeya and Brahnut, the last often styled 
the Athjmrdna, ‘original Puranu,’ though a lar^ 
part of Its contents is certainly not ancient. The 
Padma has old matter in so far as it has affinities 
with the Matsya, but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales show a stage of transition to 
the moral fables of the Padchatantra and HUo- 
padeAa. 

14. UpapurilQas. — Besides the Purditas proper 
there is a class of similar but later and inferior 
works called Upapurdnas, ‘ minor Purdnas ’ 
They also are said to be eighteen in number, and 
their names are given thus in the Kurma (l. 1. ), 
Oaruda (eexv.), and Padma Purdnas (iv. cxi.) 
Sanatkumdra, Ndrasiihha, Skanda, Stvadharina, 
Durvdsas, Ndradiya, KdpUa, Vamana, Vianas, 
Brahmanda, Vdruna, Kdhkd, Mdhskvara, Sdmba, 
Saura, PardAara, Mdrxcha, and BJvdrgava. The 
Kurma and Garuda say that these were declared by 
the mums, but the Padma attributes them to 
Manu to give them sparious antiquity. Some of 
them have been published, but they have not been 
studied. 

Litkratpiui.— M ainly the PurSr\a» themselves. See also 
H. H. Wilson’s tr of the Vtsnu Purdna, ed Fitsedward Hall, 
5 vols , London, 1864-70, preface , Le JihOgavata Purdna, ed 
E Bnrnouf, Paris, 1840, 1 ., preface; M Monier-Williams, 
Indian Wisdom, London, 187^ pp. 489-601 ; A. Holtsmann, 
Das Mahdbhdrata und ssins Theils, Kiel, 1892-95, iv 29-68 , 
A. A. Macdonell. Hut of Sanskrit Litsrature, London, 1900, 
pp 299-802 ; M WintemiU, Osseh. der tndisehon LUteratur, 
Leipzig, 1909, 1. 440-488 F. E. PaRQITKR. 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive).—!. Introductory remarks. — Among the 
more prominent factors both in the regulation of 
primitive life and in the determination of the char- 
acter of religious ritual are the conception of the 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies 
requisite tor the preservation of that state, and 
for its recovery should it be impaired. It must be 
noted, however, that purity as conceived by the 
primitive mind has a wider significance than is 
usually attached to the modem use of the term 
aniong civilized peoples, in which emphasis is 
laid on the positive side of its meaning, purity 


I Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 490. 

I Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p 491. 

i ain (M. Stevenson), p. 493. 
apanese (T. Harada), p. 496. 
ewish. — See ‘Hebrew.’ 
luslim (W. Popper), p. 496. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 600. 

Teutonic (B. S. Piiillpotts), p. 603. 

being almost regarded as the equivalent of contin- 
ence or chastity. The difference is sometimes 
expressed by applying to the primitive idea the 
epithet ‘ ceremonial,’ and further by pointingout 
the non-etliical character of ceremonial purity or 
‘ ceremonial uncleanness ’ But, apart from the 
question whether it is correct to deny the term 
‘ethical* to any body of rules governing conduct, 
It would be more •correct to describe ceremonial 
purity as pre-ethical in that, as will appear, in 
certain respects it provides the basis for higher 
moral codas. 

Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhibitoi-y aspect, which is generally characteristic 
in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a negative 
state rather than a positive ideal that purity 
governs primitive action, while purificatory cere- 
monies have as their object protection from harm- 
ful influence rather than the attainment of right- 
eousness even of a ceremonial kind. The state of 
purity would be defined by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from such a course of action 
that defilement, whether by intentional or by in- 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial puiity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term ‘tabu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntaiy, lenders 
the individual subject to spiritual influence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mana. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, but may 
transmit the danger to others, and may affect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him : he is isolated, his actions are 
re^ilated that they may not affect the well-being 
of the community — e.a., in such a matter as the 
food supply — untu such time as he has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which denlement is so great that the 
interests of the community are paramount, the 
adverse influence has been removed by hie out- 
lawry or death. 

2. Loss of purity by defilement.— (a) Death — 
Ceremonial defilement is closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in liuman life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation, puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceiemonies which 
accompany these crises are to a gieat degree both 
directly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

lleuth to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all — so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a social circle 
of varying extent. As the Bathonga say, ‘the 
unoleanness of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.’ Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, which must be averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which is supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. 

Among tbs LiUooets of N. America the last offices of preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by the shaman, whose 
innate nuuflcal qualities are regarded as in themselves sufficient 
to secure his immunity from harm Among other Indian tribes 
of the north-west the duty of disposing of the body is performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unolean and must for 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and the like i Among the Bathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed because of the great 
danger involved should relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the leaves of a strongly-scented plant as a protec- 
tion against the dan^rous influences of the corpse They 
must undergo a rite of ablution and, with their wives, they are 
Bubjeoted to vapour baths. They also suffer from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the N. American Indians 
Thev eat with special spoons, and for five days must not take 
food from the common plate ^ 

The wide-spread custom of placing implements, 
weapons, etc., in the grave for the use of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are ‘unlucky,’ while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of tne deceased is based on a disinclina- 
tion to afford an opportunity for an adverse influ- 
ence to make itself felt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the * unclean ’ Such possessions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dead are 
frequently destroyed 

The Loucheux crush and break tho dead man’s beads 
Among the Thompson Indians the tepeg in which a man died ia 
burned, or, if death took plaoe In the more permanent hut, it is 


1 0. Hill-Tout, BrUUk N. Atnei ica, 1. The Far Weit, Ijondon, 
1007, p. 190 f. 

2 H A. Junod, The L\fe of a S. Afncan Tribe, London, 
1912-18, 1. 188 f. 


washed with water in which Juniper or tobacco has been 
steeped In the lodge no one meeps in the dead man’s place 
fora considerable perlod.i In Uganda the hut in which the 
queen, the king’s mother, or one of his wi\ es had died was 
destroyed. When a man dies, the main post of his house is 
taken down by bis sister’s son and is partiallv liurned in the 
fire 8 Among the southern clans of the Bathonga the crown of 
leaves which tops the hut is taken down and used to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some time until tlie hut is cere- 
moniallv cleansed. The food and the gardens belonging to the 
dead man must also be purified.* 

In these instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things wiich 
have been in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beinra, first those in his immediate ciicle — 
las wives, who are especiedly impure, and his rela- 
tives — and ultimately the wiiole community. 
Each is a centre of danger to others until a purifi- 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions which sui round any one 
who has become polluted aim at segiegating him 
or her fiom the remainder of the community. 
Certain mourning customs, signs of grief and 
bereavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the mourners as a class apart ; * the resumption of 
their ordinary appearance and attire niarlcs their 
return to a state of pmity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, general 
among primitive peoples, special regulations, 
vaiying according to the locality and people, may 
have to be followed. 

Among the various tribes of the IMn^ and Sallsh the segrega- 
tion period extends in the case of mourners to a period of two 
moons, but in the case of widows for twelve months The 
possibility that they may affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is recognized, and precautions against such a con- 
tingency are taken They must observe a period of fast, vary- 

S froro four days to four months, during which no fresh moat 
ot food must be eaten , food must not be handled or cut, 
but must be torn by the teeth, and a special birch-bark cup, 
which IB thrown away after four days, must be used for drink- 
ing. Not only must a widower retrain from eating venison, 
fiesh of any kind, or fresh fish, and from smoking, but, should 
he touch another man’s net or fish from his place, the net and 
the station become useless for the season Both widows and 
widowers are regarded as specially unclean , the former mw 
retire to the woods for a period ot one yeai , performing punfl- 
oatory ceremonies, bathing in streams, and taking sweat-oaths, 
wbUe the latter must in eonie cases watch the place where the 
corpse was buried for a like period, eating no fresh meat in that 
time ® 

Among the Bathonga widows form a secret society Until 
the groat mourning the chief widow lives in a special hut in 
front of the mortuary hut, and tho period of mourning of all 
the widows lasts for one year Before another husband could 
be taken, the oeremonj of ' throwing av^a^ the malediction of 
death ’ had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial sexual act in the bush which was not completed, 
took ui>on himself tiie jiollution and had to be purified in turn 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the members 
of the family who are absent even so tar away as Johannesburg 
A relative who returned home even months after the death 
could not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified 
This people in fact recognize grades of inipunty following on 
death, in which the denees are first the widows, tlieii the 
grave-diggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wife’s relatives in other villages At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, i^nd, although the 
pollution in the ease of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the oommunitv was 
affected in a certain degree No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battle until they , 
holding their assegais, had taken part in a purification ceremony 
in whfch the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medioine-man No fire could be kept burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled in the open by the medi- 
oine-inan with fire from the mortuary hut This was used by 
the whole village for its requirements until the fifth day , when 
it was put out by the modicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
from which the people lighted their fires This was a part of 
the ceremonial purification of the village * 


» Hill-Tout, pp. 102 f., 206f. 

* J. Rosooe, TAe Baganda, London, 1011, pp 116, 121 

* Junod, 1. 144 f. 

4 This is not inoompatible with the explanation that mourn 
ing olothee are a disguise against spirits ’This aspect of the 
ciutom emphasizes the danger to the infected person 

* Hill-Tout, p. 198 ft. • Junod, 1 136, 197 f 
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Among the Greenland Eskimo thi restrictions which followed 
death were very distinctly of a protective character. Not only 
was the corpse buried as quickly as possible, but the relatives 
were secluded for five da>8, and every one avoided crossing the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its burlal-piaoe. 
No man who was in a state of pollution by death was allowed 
to disentangle the dog traces ; a boy accompanied every expedi- 
tion to perform this office. During the five days' seclusion 
there was no hunting or fishing, and no work was done , but, if 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened > 

Among the Todas, owing to the peculiar ritual importance of 
the dairy and the susceptibility of the cattle and the milk to 
ceremonial defilement, great stringency prevails in the regula- 
tions to be observed after a death. A special hut is provided 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol oivlsion of this people) 
a special dairy with three rooms is set aside for mortuary pur- 
poses. All who are near the corpse are impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of the decea^— a lock of hair and a piece of skull — are 
kept, in the period between the first and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their position at a distance, are affected in like manner, while 
the imirsol (dairyman-priest) who attends to kill the sacred 
buffalo loses his oRlce. The pep— the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preserves ritual continuity from day to 
day— is thrown away, and new pep is prepared. Relatives of 
the deceased remain in a state of impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral. 2 

The break in continuity brought about by death, 
which is marked among the Todas by the casting 
away of the pep and the preparation of new oejj, 
frequently finds expression in a cessation 01 all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
useless by the dehlement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is denied.' 

The pollution of death is intensified if it be due 
to violence, even though the killing may be josti- 
fiahle or accidental. 


It has sometimes been thought that the disabilities 
which follow murder are an expression of honoi 
at the intentional spilling of tnat precious sub- 
stance, blood. Now, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and while the importance 
attached to it in various purificatory ceremonie‘< 
shows its sacred character and ceremonial value, 
yet the explanation of the ceremonies and dis- 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spilling of blood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing the fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subieot to attacks from the spirits of those 
whom they have slain, and that through them the 
danger m^ be transmitted to the whole com- 
munity. The penalty, e.g. , which follows omission 
of |tho purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused by the spirit of the dead. 

The Batnonga warriors are pursued by their slain enemies, 
who would drive them mad if the proper precautions w ere not 
taken. The Basuto warriors are anointed with the gail of a 
saenfleial ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing them 1 
On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in the explanation given by 
the Kai of German New Guinea 

'They say that the souls of the slain follow the returning 
warriors to recover those parts of the souls which cling to the 
blood clots on the clubs 3 

Not only is it the souls of those slam m battle 
that are feared ; the soul of the murdered man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among the Eskimo of N. Greenland the victim’s soul drives 
the muraerer mad, or it may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture far on the loe.> 


In the Oameroons an accidental death must be followed by a 
purificatory ceremony,^ while among the Akikuyu. although 
the death of a member of another tribe entails no disabilities, 
the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement bv a cere- 
mony in which the slayer eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost, In the shape of a wild cat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot of a tree > Even warriors are not 
immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
say, ‘ they are black, the black must be removed * Conse- 
quently, Bathonga warriors, on their return from an expedition, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have special foodjpartaking of I 
no hot meals until they have been purified < The Awemba 
warrior must not sleep in the hut until be has washed in a 
stream and been smeared with medicine,? while the Basuto 
must be purified by his chief.8 On the Wanigela river, British 
New Guinea, the man who is guilty of blood sits apart on the 
‘ logs of sacrificial staging.’ He is then placed apart in a special 
hut in charge of two or three boys, and is re-^ralttod to the 
community only after a hunt in which a kangaroo is killed, with 
the spleen and liver of which he is smeared * The Chinook 
murderer is strictly quarantined ; no one eats with him, nor u 
he allowed to see any one eat until he has been purified. >0 ’The 
I’lma Indian who has slain an Apache is not allowed to look at 
a bla/ing fire during the whole of the sixteen days in which he is 
undergoing purifleation.B 

Contact with the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 

Among the Akikuyu, if a homicide sleeps and eats in a village, 
those who entertain him are polluted to sucii a degree that 
they must have recourse to the medicine-man. 13 
Some form of penalty may be imposed, whether 
the killing is regarded as sin or not. 

In Bajmabal, If two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the guilty man is fined a hog or a fowl, but the intention is 
purificatory os well as penal ; the blood of the fine is sprinkled 
over the wounded man to prevent him from being possessed by 
a devil.u 
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It would be possible to multiply instances to 
show that that which renders the man unclean- 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the community— 1!» 
not the fact that there is blood upon him, that he 
is physiologically unclean, but the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerous force which, unless 
appeased or sterilized, will prove harmful to him- 
self and to all with whom he comes into contact 
When these conditions may arise after any deatli 
for which an individual is responsible, it is cleai 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im- 
portance. Such a conception belongs to a ditlereiit 
code, and only gradually rises into prominence in 
the development of moial ideas. 

This view of the primitive theory of the conse- 
quences of murder is supported by the ideas which 
prevail about the killing of animals. 

Tho Hottentots, e g , purify themselves after slaying animals 
The character of the beliefs held by the Bathonga mokes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit of the animal 
Purificatory ceremoniee, closed resembling those to which re 
turning warriors must be submitted, must follow the killing o> 
certain annuals, under penalty of persecution by the soul of the 
animal which has been killed. Some animals are more danger- 
ous than others Unless the medicine-man performs a purtllca 
tory ceremony after the killing of an eland, inailness follows, 
ahile, if the man is accompanied by bis wife, she shares his im- 
purity , a bracelet of tho skin must bo made for her, or thev 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple must 
re]>air to an anthill and there set fire to the bracelet* 

Cf also art. Death (Introductory and Primitive) 

( 6 ) Childbirth . — Childbirth is another of the 
important crises of human life ; it is marked 
its intimate and peculiar character and by expeii- 
ence as requiring special measures for the protection 
of the mother lana child, sometimes of tne father, 
and of the other members of the community. 

In the Malay Peninsula it is believed that mother and child 
are the special objects of attack of certain sinrits of an e\ 
tremely virulent and dangerous character, themselves women 
who have died in childbirth or have lost thoir children at birth 
The belief In the danger of attack by these and other spirits is 
probably to be regaraed as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom which requires the Malay mother for the whole period 
of Impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to mount dailv 
(and sometimes two or three times a doy) a platform upon 
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which she Is subjected to intense heet from m fire for a consider- 
able period and, after returning' to bed, to have a heated stone 
from the furnace applied to her stomach i 

That expectant mothers are regarded as impure 
and a source of defilement to others is indicated 
by the period of seclusion imposed upon them by 
the customs of many peoples. 

Among the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts in (he first three months of pregnancy, staying 
for one month in each, then for a time In the house of a relative, 
while the husband purifies himself with water and smoke.ii A 
period of sogr^fation also follows after bi^. In N India 
husband and wife are separated, and the mother is unclean for 
a period of five weeks » The Basuto father is separated from his 
wife for four days, when the medicine-man performs a ceremony 
in which the woman, sitting on the lepheko (a log four or six 
fef t long), and the man, aittiiig opposite with his legs touching 
her legs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, and 
drink healing water * Among the Bulgars birth is followed bv 
a rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this pencil 
the woman goes to church with the child On her return she 
visits three nouses, where the people make gifts to her and 
sprinkle the child with flour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the motlier’s home, and she sprinkles with holy water all 
the places in the bouse and courtyard where she has been 
during her 40 days’ seclusion.o Segregation among the Todas 
takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy ; the mother retires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degree 
of sanctity of the village. A speciiu hut is built for her, where 
she is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her When she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 
ceremonially after the erection of an artificial dairy, and then, 
when she has stayed in the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called ‘ to the village buttermilk we pour * is performed, after 
which she returns her ordinary hut For the next SO days 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in buttermilk. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her wav the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman known as vrurtol, 
and water from an artificial dairy erected for the ceremony Is 
poured over a calf and given her to drink, while a few drops 
are sprinkled over the cliild In the procession to the hut of 
sei'lusion the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Keirt, which is believed to be near the sun The ceremony is 
intended to avoid and avert the evil of Keirt Among the 
Tei\ allol division of the Todas the husband assists his vrife in 
her Journey, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain with her at the nut* The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
case of transference of evil, the wrist-burning is purificatory, 
while the ‘buttermilk ceremony’ is a ceremonial re-lntroduo- 
tion of a person In a transitory state to a sacred substance. The 
use of an umbrella by the Toda woman to keep off the rays of 
the sun is connects with a wide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
inothur nor her offspring must see the sun In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the family.? New Guinea tribes confine the 
mother to the house for a month , when she leaves it, unless 
she covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die * 

The object of the Eskimo customs is less obscure. Here too 
there is segregation. The expectant mother must leaie the 
house which she inhablte with ner husband Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially in the most 
important item of food. 'Therefore on the day of birth she 
must eat onl^ meat fried in fat on a flat stone After the first 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, as 
her old clothes must be thrown away, and immediately after 
the birth she must wash from bead to foot Women who have 
fewer than five children may not eat young rough seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver # 

The impurity of the mother extends to the child. 
For ceremonies admitting the child and re-od- 
mitting the parents to society see art. Birth 
(Introduction) 

(c) Puberty. —In the ceremonies which mark the 
introduction of the individual to full sexual and 
tribal life, at puberty or at initiation, purificatory 
rites in some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, which present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 
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as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablations, the nse of pigment for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as circumcision or the loss 
of a tooth, emphasize or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 
life. 

In some cases among the tribes of Australia the novices are 
regarded aa having died. Among the American tribes le.g., 
the Shawanese) not only didithe initiates obNrvea speMl 
dietary, but they also took an emerio at regular intervals— an 
obvious and common method of purifloation i In the Kumai 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another with water 
to mark the separation.^ Further, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation In the Fijian nanga rites, at the 
close of the ceremonies, all the initiates went to the river bank 
and washed off the black paint with which they had been 
smeared.* 

As in the esse of mothers after childbirth, pubeeoent girls 
during their period of Impurity were rigorously seoloded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently were not allowed 
to touch the earth with their hare bodies. ’This was 
the case in lioango.* Girls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they {leroelve that they have attained puberty while 
away from home in the fields, were required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a man, and to cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel thorn up. At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were secluded for a fortnight, durmg 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest the cattle should die.® In New 
Ireland pubescent girls were confined for four or five years in 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to set foot on the ground * 

In the Bathonga nubility customs followed In the case of girls 
among the northern clans a period of seclusion took place at 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four girls who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association , each morning 
they wore covered with a cloth and led to a pool in which they 
were inimerse<l to the neck On their return from the pool they 
were imprisoned in a hub, where they received instruction 
Any man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness ? In the case of boys, on leaving the village for tlieir 
period of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented wood which 
had been made in the road , every morning while they were in 
the school they were smeared with white jiaint as a mark that 
they had abandoned the darkness of childhood Before the end 
of the school the medicine of purification was adininistered to 
them in a mouthful of bear, and on the last day their foreskins 
were burnt and made into a powder which was smeared on the 
pole which stood in the pl^ of seclusion Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school w’ere destroyed by burning— an act 
in which ‘all the filth and ignorance of childhood was bumL’ 
The boys were then led to a stream, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new clothes.* 

Circumcision, like other foims of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing the novice to a new 
status in life, is usually found to be accompanied 
by some period of seclosion or witlidrawal, in 
itself a purification, but it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prepared to face the new 
spiritual influences with which he or she was to 
be brouglit into contact. The position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief.* 
id) Marrtaye.— The ritualistic observances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are of such a character as to indicate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life is reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual influences. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whom 
they are intended to minimize the danger (1) of 
contact between the individuals, and (2) of the 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds marriage is brought 
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within the category of the crises in human life 
which require the o i •‘^ervance of purificatory rites. 

The measures taken to guard against the first- 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples that, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, bride and bridegroom do not 
meet, repeating in the individual the segregation 
which takes jilace between the sexes as a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In New Guinea betrothed persons may not see one another i 
The Menanffkabauers allow no oommunlcation before marnage.a 
while the Malay Jlanoit makes every endeavour to avoid nor 
future husbancl ° The Wa-taveta bride is * sealed ' to the 
bridegroom by the payment of the first ox of the brlde-prloe, 
and until the price is complete must see no man < 

Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just as initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loanda ^rls, eg excised eight days before marriage b> 
the mediclne*man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among[ Central Australian tribes is actually the marriage 
rite ana initiation ceremony o 

It is significant that re-marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.® This, 
especially if taken in conjunction with the fact 
that intercourse with a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially magical quality, such as a 
chief, IS sometimes exacted from a virgin, and pre- 
cedes marriage, suggests that the ritual precedent 
on mamage is a preparation for the ent^ on a 
new state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
the influence of the spirits during the marriage 


procession. 

In Nizhegornd the * best man ' walks thres times round the 
pnrty, against the sun, holding a holy picture. He then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing enl spirits and 
•villy-dlspoaed peraone ’ Guns are fired during the progrese 
to or from the church— a custom at one time followed In the 
north of England 8 In Manchuria the bridal procession is pre- 
ceded by two men, each of them holding a red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride's sedan-chair at the ^room's house 
ts signaUced by firing crackers, and the chair Iteelf Is afterwards 
purmed with incense.* 

A common preliminary is lustration. 


In 8. Oelebes the bridegroom bathes In holy water, and the 
bride is fumirated.10 The Matabele bride pours water over the 
man on arriving at his house, while among the Malays lustra- 
tion continues for three days after the oeremony ; at we actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the smearing with the neutralising 
‘rice paste,’ which forms such an important element as a puiT- 
lloatory or protective agent in all the magico-religious obwrv- 
anoes of Malay life.is In all Muhammadan countries piiriflcation 
by water in the bath and painting with henna are among the 
more important of the prdiminanes to the wedding rite The 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom’s house. In Egypt the bride goes in state through 
the streets in a procession as elaborate as means allow, aooom- 
panied by her friends.!* 
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The custom of cutting the hair or of wearing old 
clothes, which in other connexions marks an occa- 
sion for, or forms part of, a purificatory iite, also 
occurs in connexion with mamage. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes of N W India both bride and 
bridegroom wear old clothes for some days before mamage • 
Tlie bead of the Kafir bride is shaved, while the Fijian bride 
cuts off a long lock of hair or shaves her head « 

Notwithstanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a great extent 
in the same manner as the preliminary rites in 
having as their object the prevention of the trans- 
mission of harmful influence from one individual 
to another and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. The ceremonies may be supple- 
inentary to those preliminary rites, marking espe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all its circumstances and magical influences. Of 
such, lustration, catting the hair, and the abandon- 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Oi 
th^ may bo protective, as the use of the veil and 
of fire-arms, or the custom of Muhammadan coun- 
tries, where one of the most impoi tant days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on which the smeaiing 
of hands and feet with henna, antimony, etc , 
takes place.* Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in tne tapping of the 
bride with a sword on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.® 

Finally, the wedding observances may be purifi- 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the new existence upon which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, as in Australia, or by the chief or the 
medicine man, os m America,* sometimes by 
friends of the groom, as among the Wa-taveta.® 
The customs of substituting a bnde, which occurs, 
e.ff., among the Beni Amer, and of marriage to a 
tree pieceaing the actual mamage, such as occurs 
among the Mundas,^ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceiemony bridegroom or bride or both 
may still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to others. It is not uncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 

Among the Arabs ol Mount Sinai the bride muet remain In 
her hut Tor a fortnight.* In the Aru Islands and Ceramlaut the 
pidi are shut up lor some days,* and among some of the Bedawin 
the wile may not leave the bouse or touch any work for three 
years.!* 

(«) Sextuil relations. — Notwithstanding the pre- 
or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes all the rules of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its effect not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, casting 
out from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such as sacrifice, smearing witn the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops 
At certain periods of the crops’ growth menried 
couples live apart. 
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In ancient Greece the olive waa planted by vii|fine or pure 
boys, and, in default of auoh workera, the crop was gathered by 
men who had taken oaths of their marital fldeflty.i The Karens 
believed that Illicit love blighted the crop ; the guilty man in 
his prayer in the course of the ceremony of purification accused 
himself of having destroyed the productiveness of the country, 
and went on to say : ‘ Now I repair the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. May there be no 
failure of crops.' * In Bajmahal the adulterer furnished a hog 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers.* 

In some oases incest waa regarded as the cause of 
barrenness. 

This was the case among the Dinkas and Bathonga, while 
among the latter people as well as among the Akikuyu marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, required a 
special ceremony which purged the unoleanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.^ In Borneo first cousins could marry only 
after the ceremony of lurgapUt » The Sulka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unohastity so great that 
not only was it fatal to the parties unless they were purified, 
but their mere pretence was tuffiaent to tarnish the instru- 
ments of the saond dance,* while among some Dayak tribes the 
family was made responsible for any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atonement.? 

The frequency with which death by drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacrificial animals or 
personal possessions, follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degree 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty is avoided in order that the 
eartli may not be polluted. Consequently among 
the Toraias of Celebes adultery was expiated by 
the sword, but incest by clubbing or throttling.® 

The importance of sexual purity is further indi- 
cated by the numerous occasions upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 

In Morocco no man who is not clean in regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or verotable-garden.® No sexual 
act may be committed in a holy ^ace, nor must a person so 
polluted present himself in a holy place until he has washed ; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lame, or go mod, he or his 
family will die, or ha will lose some of bis onlmala or his crop 
A person sexually unclean may not pray. An act usually con- 
sidered sacred will lose its mogioal efficacy if performed by a 
sexually unclean person. Among the Romans a cook or butler 
might not handle food or butter \^ile unclean Reference has 
already been made to the cultivation of the olive in Greece and 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Year 
Feast sexual relations wore forbidden, and the some regula- 
tion is found in the Bathonga oommunitv after the death of a 
headman and when a village is removed.!* Among the Todos 
Uie relations of the dairymen-priesta were regulated according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of office. The number 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
to their grade, but the highest grades, the pohkartpol and the 
pcM, were required to avoid women altogether while holding 
office.!* 

(/) Helations of the. texea. — The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the 
sexes are based upon the idea of the transmission 
of evil either maliciously or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may oe perma- 
nently present, but in any case is considered to be 
peculiarly acute at particular times, such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc., or at natural crises. The pensJty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and mtercourse is of such a character, or the con- 
sequences are averted by such means, as to indi- 
cate that disregard of the tabu entails pollution. 
A widely-recognized danger lies in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes usually 
requires some ritual act of expiation. Although 
in some cases such violations may be regarded only 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob- 
servances and the ritnal are such as to appear to 
be derived originally from a tabu connects with 
danger, and especially with danger arising out of 
impurity. 

A typical attitude 'finds its expression in Morocco, where 
women, because of their unoleanness, are subject to many tabus 
They ore forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or ^nory 
for fear of destroying the virtue of the corn , some tnbes do 
not allow them to work in a vegetable-garden or to ride 
beasts of burden, and they ore mjunous to bees and must not 
handle them In some places, would they enter a shop, its 
prosperity will be destroyed, and they ore not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fighting Christians.! 

In Nukahna, it a woman sat on or passed near an obieot 
which hod become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used again, and she was put to death * Among the people of 
Rajmahal, it a man detects a woman sitting on his ooc, he 
kills a fowl furnished by the woman and spriiikles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a tine of four fowls to 
the woman.* Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any part of the tent except her own comer, ana, 
after erecting the tent, she must fumigate it * The club- 
houses which form a feature of social life in the Pacific are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the opposite sex In the Mar- 
Quesos, should a woman pollute the men’s house by her presence, 
the penalty is death * 

The differentiation which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con- 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 

Pastoral and oattle-keeplng peoples, especially in Africa, fre- 
quently debar their women from teniUng the flocks and herds. 
The Todas, with their riTOrous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and toe tabu which keeps them and their 
obarocteristic domestlo implements apart from contact with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
cattle paths, ore a case in point * Among the Bantus of 8 
Africa women ore not allowed to touch the cattle ? As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and their attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk. Some of the pastoral tribes of the 
Sud&n and E. Africa forbade women, especially at certain times, 
and those sexually impure to come Into contact with the milk, 
and among tbs Dinkas even old men were not allowed to milk 
the cows, this duty devolving on boys and girls who had not 
yet attained the age of puberty * The same applies to men in 
the case of womems occupations. Tapa-making, e g.,\B tabu to 
men, while the use of canoes is forbidden to women * In the 
case of man’s most important occupations — hunting and fighting 
—a certain precaution must be observed in relation with the 
other sex , continence for a varying period is often a neces- 
sary preparation In certain 8 African tribes the warriors 
must abstain from women lo Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks Is required.!! In 
New Guinea warriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman i* 

In both hunting and war success depends upon 
the observance of these regulations. The puri- 
ficatory ritual underlying these disabilities and 
exclusions is still more dearly indicated when it 
appears that women are debarred from participa- 
tion in religious ceremonies. 

In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to shore in 
religious worship because their touch polluted the offerings; 
whue, if a Hindu widow touched on image, its divinity was 
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destroyed and It had to be thrown away i Australian women 
were not allowed to see a bora under pain of death, and in Fiji 
they could not enter any temple '<• 

Reference to the customs attendant on the 
attainment of jpuberty, to initiation ceremonies — 
rites in themselves laigely of a purificatory nature 
— will show the importance attached to the pro- 
tection of one sex from the evil of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Among the Basutos, tg,no woman may come near the boys 
at their Initiation.* The practice alluded to above of confining 
pubescent girls in seclusion both protects them from harm — 
oarrenneas appears to be the consequence most generally 
feared — and at the same time prevents defilement being con- 
veyed to others In New Ireland girls are kept in cages from 
puberty to marriage , during this period thej’ must be seen 
by no males exoe^ their relatives , * and in Ceram no male 
must oome near girls at the puberty ceremonies.* 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly marked in the case of sexual crises such as 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse- 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man will tall ill if he touch a 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy * In the Island of 
Yap therei.are special houses for inenstruous women 7 Among 
the Batbonga the woman 8e)>arates from her husband, wears old 
clothes, which she brought from her home at her marriage for 
the gurpoee, and at the termination of the {tenod purifies tier 

ig) Contact of aacred and profane . — Apart from 
the impurity which is the result of some specific 
act or contact, there is also an impurity which 
attaches normally to the individual, and oecomes 
especially pronounced when he is biought into 
relation witn things or persons of a tabu or ‘ sacred ’ 
character. This belief is responsible for such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes m India and for the secrecy suriounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the ‘ Procul 
este, profani ’ of the Sibyl • Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among the Polynesians the tabu character of a chief is vio- 
lated by the touch of an inferior, although in this case the 
danger falls upon the inferior. On the other tiand, in Efate the 
• sacred man ’ who comes into contaot with namtm (ceremonial 
uncleanness) destroys his sacredness.io In Uganda, before 
buUding a temple, the men were given four days in which to 
purify therasehes n On the other hand, the chief and his 
Delongings are very often regarded as sacred and therefore as 
dangerous to others of ou inferior rank In Tonga Island any 
one who touched a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior chief c* The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in tlie 
royal regalia, and any one touching it was visited with serious 
Illness or death 

Even the ordinary individual may in some degree 
possess this quality. 

In New Zealand any one who touched the head of another 
received ‘ sacrednees’ from the contact 
The impurity of the ordinary individual is respon- 
sihle for the purificatoiy element in a number of 
ceremonies 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by the Thongn hunter the purification takes 
on a protective character In tlie Mambura ceremony which 
precedes the circumcision of Kikuyu youths in the Masai 
fashion those who were present punned themselves by licking 
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a little of the diatomaceous earth used in their purification 
ceremonies and then smearing themselves on throat and navel 
The candidates themselves were purified by an elder with his 
principal wife, two sisters, and another elder , after smearing 
them with the white earth, he sprayed honey-beer upon them 
from his mouth. This purified them and at the same time pro 
teoted them from any thahu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to candidate i 

A most striking example of the influence of the relation of a 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todos, the whole of whose elaborate ntual and fit would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social or(j;anization 
are directed towards securing the ceremonial purity of the 
sacred her^, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and the milk, and of 
those whose duty it Is to minister, the strictness and elabora- 
tion of the rules and methods to attain this objeot var^ng 
according to the degree of sacredness of each dairy. In the ti 
dairy, e g , the sacred vessels are always kept in a separate 
room, and the milk reaches them only by transfer to and from 
an intermediate vessel kept in another room The priests or 
dair> men, of whom there are four grades, are admitted to office 
only after an elaborate ordination, which m effect is a purifica- 
tion. removing them from the ranks of ordinary men to a state 
of fitness for sacred office, while tlieir conduct is governed by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain grades of 
priest to sleep in the village and only at certain times, or that 
which entails that a priest who attends a funeral should cease 
from that time from nls sacred function On the other hand, 
the milk, a sacred sobstance, is to be used by the profane, 
and in the migration ceremonies, when the dairies are moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro- 
fane view It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ntual is to avert the dangers of profanation and 
prepare or neutralise the tuu red substance for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean * 

(A) Contact of old and new; strangers ; strar^e 
countrxea. — It is a familiar dopna of primitive 
thought that anything new or doing anything for 
the first time entails iiecnhax dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this hehef in connexion 
with other matters above. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to jirotect 
the agent by a purificatory ceiemony in which the 
pollution of the former state is cast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when it is held desirable to avoid all con- 
tact between the now crops and the old, or the 
influences connected with the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or harm those 
who consume them. 

Ths peculiar nanga rites of the Fipans appear to have been 
In part an initiation and in part a firstfmit ceremony In 
certain elemento tliey were purificatory > The flrstfruit cere- 
monies of the Cherokee were accompanied by the cleanng out 
and punfication of the whole village, the taking of emetics, the 
throwing away of old and the wearing of new clothes, and other 
measures Tlie devil driving i eroinonles at harvest or at the 
end of the old year or beginning of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and sometimes a remedy lor indifferent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necessary to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of the new crop ; it is almost equally important 
that it should be neutralized or prepared for con- 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfruit ceremonies which 
are observed. 

The Bathongs regard it as dangerous for the subjects of tiie 
king to eat certain foods before they have undergone the lunux, 
or purificatory process, in which they are mixed with roial 
drugs. 'Tlie most important of these rites is the luma of Kafir 
com, the staple crop.* 

Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state renuiies special preparation is on the removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole roust lie 
purified ® 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the converse of these practices, governs the pre- 
caution that must he taken m entering new ground 
or a new country. Here it is not a case of the new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
but those who are passing into it must be pro- 
itected from its daggers. It is theiefore customary 
for a purificatory ceremony to he performed before 
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crossing the borders from the known to the un- 
known. That that which is outside or strange is 
ijowerful for evil unless neutxalized is a familiar 
belief. 

Araoiiff the Bathonjfa it ia believed that those who travel out- 
side their own (oiintry are peculiarly open to danger from 
foreign spiritual influence, and in particular from demonutc 
possession i Strangers are tabu because, worshippi^ strange 
fl^s, they bring strange influences with them. They are, 
therefore, fumigated or punfled In some other way.* In the 
Dieri and netghlKiuring tribes even a member of the tribe re- 
turning home after a journey was treated os a stranger, and no 
notice was taken of him until be sat down 

In the same manner tiioae enteiing a house fiom 
the outside world should perform some ceiemony, 
even if it were only to remove their shoes, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with which 
otherwise he might contaminate those within, 
wlnle the tiireshola, door-posts, and lintel — import- 
ant as points of contact with the outer world— aie 
smeared with blood or sprinkled with water when 
any member of the household or of the community 
has become a source of pollution, or a horseshoe is 
suspended over the dooi to keep out evil and bring 
good luck. 

Tlie danger of entering a new country is as great 
as that which attaches to those who come thence. 

In Australia, when one tnbe approaches another, themembere 
carry liglited sticks to purify the air,!> Just as the Spartan kings 
in making war had saored fires from the altar carried before 
them to the frontier, where they sacnfloed. This attitude 
towards a foreign oouiitry and thoxe who belong to it is perhaps 
best expressed m that passage in the Vedas which is the basis 
of the rale that higher castes lose caste If they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the rocognired borders of their land ManuS 
■ays : ‘That land on which the black antelope naturally graces 
is held fit for the perfonnauce of saorifiucs , but the land of 
foreigners is liey onu it. . . Let the three first classes [Br&b- 

mans, K{.atriya9, and Vaiii^J invariably dwell in the above- 
named countries : but a Sudra mav sojourn wherever he 
chooses.' In the BrdhmaxKU >t is said that Agul, the fire-god. 
Hashed with fire over five rivers and as far as be burnt the 
Aryas could Uve.* 

S I) IllucHs, frequently attributed to the 

ueuce of spirits or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayans hang leaves of long (a species of cala- 
dium^and a large sun-hat on the door of a sick-room to signify 
that it is tabu. In returning thanks for recovery from a long 
illnciis an altar consisting of a bamboo is set up ; the upper 
part 18 split and a fresh fowl’s egg Inserted > 

While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
offering to the toh, or spirits, upon whom rests the 
responsibility for punishing the infiingement of 
any tabu, the use of the split bamboo may be com- 
pared with the split bamboo through whicli the 
mournera step in a funeral ceremony (see below), 
and furthei with the custom of passing through a 
fissure in a tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.’ The purificatory intention of the cere- 
mony in whicli propitiatory offerings of eggs and 
fowls are made to the toh when a tabu is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
the blood of youn^ fowls or pms, which is per- 
foimed by the chief.® As a nile, however, the 
punheatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of the sufierer, 
can be readily distinguished. 

The Bom Amer cure their sick by bathing them in the blood 
of a girl or some animal , or the blood of a goat is poured over 
the miui’s head or body’ * Changing the name, a metliod of 
putting away the past at a critical moment, was one means 
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employed by the Davak to nd himself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illness ^ In Fiji disease was often introduced by 
foreigners, and strangers were therefore quarantined and some- 
times killed In tlie Marquesas on one oocai^iou the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the ciew of a European 
vessel at the end of a conference held at sea , one man in each 
Marnnesan canoe held a handful of ashes wrapped m leaves, 
winch he scattered in the air at the close of the interview. In 
Normanby Island, in the D'Entrecasteaux group, the natives 


cure tor disease is largely, though not entirelv, magical , its 
use m ceremonial puriflcation is frequent. The vapour bath 
also appears in African ceremonial. Among the Bathonga it is 
employed both as a cure (or certain complaints, especially when 
a ritual defilement is feared, and after a death. Fu rther, among 
the same people an obligatory oeremonial purlfioation, in which 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself with peanyi (the 
halt liquid contents of a goat's stomach) mixed with drugs, 
follows a successful treatment of a serious disease * to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that they cannot 
return to him violently.’ This ceremony is also obligatory after 
weaning The drugs themselves of the roedioine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony In which they arc purified 
and renewed by the addition of new material (part of which is 
dried and part roasted, the whole village assemDling to inhale 
the smoke) ; a ^at is sacrificed, and ptanyi squeezed on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The ceremony of renewing 
the drags cast away the evils and misfortunes of the old year 
and prepared the oommunitv for the year to come, in the words 
of the medicine-man, ‘ that ft may nolt be too heavy (or us.* 

^ Results following from ceremonial impurity. 
— The consequences which are thought to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failure 
to remove pollution when incurrM help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peoples. Not only is the cere- 
moni^ character of tliese beliefs clear, hut at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
off these consequences is frequently undertaken as 
much in the interest of the community as in that 
of the individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impuiity are 
conceived only in a vague way • ill-luck or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
wliich the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
purity, especially after contact with a corpse, is 
illness and death. The danger may be general, 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from him to otheis, or it 
may be confined to the one person cuutammated. 

An instance in the first category occurs in Rajmahal, where 
incest is followed by plague or the ravages of tigers ♦ The same 
offence among the Khasis, in this case in the form of contraven- 
tion of the laws of exogamy, leads to great disasters, people 
being killed by lightning and women dying in childb^.* On 
the other band, such an individual misfortune os barrenness 
may be the consequence The Dinkas and the Bathonga regard 
incest as the cause of barrennees,^ while among the Sulka Of 
New Britain the death of both guilt} parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that they have contracted ’ Barrenness 
IS frequently regarded as a consequence of the infringement of 
regulations governing conduct at puberty. It Is necessary that 
a Baganda ^1 should immediately inform her parents of her 
oondition, that her father mav perform the coremonial act of 
Jumping over her mother at the end of the period , otherwise 
barrenness followed The Akamba hold that a like result 
follows from disregard of the prohibition of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation This comes about if 
they should leave a spot of blood on the path and a man have 
connexion with a woman after stepping over it Among the 
Thompson Indians, again, should any of the purificatory cere- 
monies and prohibitions which should follow a death bo omitted 
or neglected, it is believed that the culprits will suffer from sore 
throat, lose of voice, or loss of sight.® An Akikuyu who is under 
the ban of tAoAu must be reheved, or he will suffer from boils 
and probably die.i® In New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en- 
tailed punishment by the ofua, or spirits . this took the form 
of deaoly sickness or disease.!! a Tbonga hunter who failed to 
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(he time, brought mutfortune on their child, which became 
weak, miserable, and emaciated Kituol deflioinent was also 
held by this people to be the cause of many forma of disease, 
but in particular of swelling of the hands, feet, and Joints, and 
of pains in the bones i Among the Basuto, if the nicaictne-man 
did not perform the purificatory ceremony whioh should follow 
childbirth, the father swelled up and died ^ 

Insani^ not infioquently followed a.s a conse- 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 
porifioation were made. 

Among the Awemba the slayer of a man was believed to go 
mad > In Fiji, should any of the uninitiated see those who are 
bebig initiated in the nanga rites, they become Insane.* 

Tins form of penalty is not uncommonly assf^i- 
ated with the idea that venueanoe for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 

Thonga warriors, until purified, are In great danger from the 
splnts and run the risk of becoming insane, and for the same 
reason after a death all members of the community out their 
hair to a degree of shortness! determined by their connexion 
with the deceas^.s Among the Greenland Eskimo the spirit 
of a murdered man will torment his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or, if be goes on the ioe after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may tear him to pieces * 

That the foar of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those who 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept- 
ible to their attacks is in many cases either ex- 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the cases 
alreaay mentioned in whicli insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Indian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes fiom 
the ghost ; in others the character of the belief is 
such as to justify the same explanation. 

The gueete at the funeral feaata, e g , would not eat, drink, or 
smokelii the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days for fear of ghosts Widows underwent a ceremonial 
ptinficalion in order that they might bo long-lived and In- 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech-clolh was worn for some daj's The sleeping- 
place of a dead men in the hut was not (Kicupied for a consider- 
able period, and then first by an adult male for four nighte in 
succession ? In Africa — e.p , in Uganda, among the BmuIos, 
and among other peoples — the purificatory ceremonial is 
intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death s 

That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is the more ^lotent influence is suggested 
by the number of piohibitions connected with food 
and tlio precautions taken to preserve the food- 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account come into contact with impure persons. 

No Basuto who is unclean should handle the com when it is 
exposed to view U Reference has been made above to the pre- 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the corn from the adverse 
Influence of women and those polluted by sexual intercourse 
After a rleath the Batbonga perform a ceremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead man.io 

Everywhere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching food with their hands or 
follow certain rules whioh mitigate the danger. 

Among the American Indian tribes those who take part in a 
burial or who are nearly related to the deceased must refrain 
from fresh meat for a period , their food should be cold and not 
cut with a knife, but torn with the teeth , they roust be fed by 
others or eat with the help of a twig, and must drink from a 
special vessel which they carry with tnem.n in Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others The Bathonga require 
those who are unclean — e g , widows, those who have help^ to 
bury the corpse, or those suffering from a disease which is the 
result of deflleraenc— to eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorious warriors who have killed eat with 
special spoons from sjiecial piates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot themselves, they swell internally 12 
Among the Thompeon Indians, If an unpurified widow gathered 
berries, the whole crop would fall off the bushes or wither up 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to reniove the pollution of his touch by ctiewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before ho lot It go, bidding it 
farewell and telling it to propagate Its kind-i 

The implication in these cases is that contact with 
pollution would endanger a whole species or clasv 

It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
sexual impurity that the prosperity of the crojis 
is involved. Illicit love is held to blight the crojis, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
be suspended. 

In Arabia those who tended the lucense-trees were reoiurcd 
to be free from the pollution of sexual relation and of death 
Ceremonial punty increased the crop * Among the Karens bad 
crops were the consequence of adultery * If the Battak found 
an ^unmarried woman with child, she was married at once ; 
otherwise the crops failed.4 The purificatory ceremony of 
Celebes m which the blood of the sacnflcial goat or buffalo, 
substituted for the human victims guilty of incest, was poured 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertility ® 
Among the Dayaks Incest and bigamy, and among the Torajas 
of Central Celebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of inoeesant rainfall.* 

Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven- 
tion of sexual tabus involved otliei penalties, in 
pariicular through sympathetic ties The belief 
that the conduct of the wife affected the success or 
safety of the husband while he was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 

The Dayaks believed that, if the wife was unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his life ^ A somewhat similar example, in 
which the eousequence by sympathy falls upon another as well 
as the guilty party, occurs among the northern Bathonga. 
When a community moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are forbidden until renewed ritually as part of the 
purification of the community in Its new quarters Any viola- 
tion of this tabu is followed by the illness or paralysis of the 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and the 
work of removal must begin again * 

4. The purification ceremony. — [a) Water. ~Om 
of the mefliums most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, as well as one of the simplest, is water 
eitiier in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, who 
between that day and the time of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but was ted by others, bathed his face and hands 
with hot water ® After an interment on the Gold Coast those 
who have touched the corpse go to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves with water 2 * 

Water is frequently useil as a puiifymg agent in 
other cases in which also the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, e a., after childbirth, 
when both mother and chud are thoroughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother is to wash herself 
completely after the birth n The Malays punfv mother and 
child by washing them in wann water, and this is repeated 
every inommg and evening for some tmio i-> The first act of 
the Uganda mother, on leai Ing the hut after seclusion, is to 
wash herself , the sponge whl< h she uses is sent to her husband, 
and with it he washes the private parts of his body. 

Bathing at the public bath has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items m the ceremonial preaeding 
marriage in Muhammadan countries In Morocco at Fez the 
bride is purified with water and henna. On the fifth, fourth, 
and third dajs before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on the lost occasion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured on her by seven women, ‘so that slie shall have no 
quarrel with her husband ’13 In 8 Celebes the bridegroom 
bathes in holy water, while tlio bride is fumigated w In 
Abyssinia for several days before the marriage the bride 
performs ablutions and restricts her diet,t* while the Matabele 
bride, on arriving at the bridegroom’s but, pours water over 
him ** 

The physical contact in such cases probably botli 
suggests the remedy and is responsible for its 
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simplicity. On the other hand, simple lustration 
may be employed where the idea of superficial 
contact has given way to one of ingrained and 
essential impurity. 

In Irelsnd, iMscording to the legend. In the kin^oni of 
Munster, the crops were blighted by the incest of the king and 
hi* eteter. The nobloe demanded their offepring in order that 
they might be burned and their ashes cast into the stream 
One of the princes was saved bv being sent out of the kingdom 
to a Druid, who punfled him oaily by placing him on a white 
oow with red ears and pouring water over him i 

Water may be used, ^ssiblv to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

The Kurnai initiation ceremony, m which the boys and their 
mothers sprinkle one 'another with water, signlflea, it is said, 
that the boys are no longer under their mothers’ control.^ The 
Hausas of ^nis practise a ceremonial purification of half-a- 
dosen boys and girls before the harvest They are shut up in a 
large house for a period during which they are stuffed with food 
to make them strong, and taught the Bori dances as well as 
their duty to totem and clan At the end of the period the 
inedicine-inan washes the boys and the medicine-woman washes 
the girls in the forest In both oases the washing is medicinal 8 
The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur ; (1) the fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter- 
vention of the medicine man, the expert in these 
sacred matters. Both these elements tend to 
become more prominent as greater attention is 
paid to the spiritual or magical side, the mani- 
festation of which, however, is still conceived as 
material and to be treated on material lines 

At a Boloki funeral a trench about 20 ft. long is dug, and the 
mourners take up their position on the side nearer the grave. 
The tnedicine-man’s assistant pours water into one end of the 
trench, and the medicine-man then helps the mourners over the 
trench as the water runs down * 

In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has given way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of the ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the' 
inedicine-raan pours water over a married couple 
who have no children ® The class of regular or 
piofessional hunters also fortified with drugs the 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drugs was cooked, in the froth of which the hunter 
washed himself. He then poured the contents of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on him os he entered the 
hut The medicine-man at the same time uttered a prayer and 
incantation : ‘ Oo and be happy. Though the rain will fail on 
you, though the dew make you wot, when you sleep you will 
be everywhere as in a hut,' and so forth, making it clear that 
the object of the ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the bush.* 

That this ceremony is purificatory rather than 
protective, as might be thought from the cliaiacter 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further condition 
which must be obseived to secure not merely 
success but also safety in hunting. Sometimes a 
fowl IS sacrificed, but only children may eat it; 
the hunter must not partake, must not touch salt, 
and must abstain fiom sexual relatious; t r , he 
must in all respects he pure. 

Water is used in vaiums ways m a number of 
ceremonies connected w'ith special season.s of the 
yeai. In many places, e.g., a water tight follows 
the bringing in of the harvest or the last sheaf, oi 
an individual may be attacked w ith water, usually 
by women. As a general rule these practices 
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j must be regarded as rain charms. Sometimes, 
however, they have a purificatory intention. 

In Burma, at the end of the solar year in April, when a great 
feast lasting several days took place, in order to wash away the 
impurities of the past and commence the new year tree from 
stain, it was the custom on the last day for the women to 
throw water over every man they met, and for the men to 
retort. A visitor, on entering the house of a dignitary, was 
met by tlie family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into the hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself The mistress of the house poured a 
little rose-water over the host, and then over each of the guests, 
after which a water fight b^n.i 

(6) Other detergents, — In the use of water as a 
punfving agent it would he reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its effect in 
cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 

In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with the 
juioe of a disinfecting plant The Akikuyu remove thahu by 
a process of lustration which in the more serious cases is Mr- 
formed by the medicine-man or the native council. The 
slaughter of a sheep aooorapanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared by the medioine-man with 
the contents of the stomach and with a white diatomaoeous 
earth.8 Such a custom as the complete smearing of a Kafir 
woman with green and red clay after childbirths is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seohuion due to ceremonial 
impurity In New Britan men guilty of unohastity may nd 
themselves of the taint by drinking sea-water in which coco- 
nut and ginger have been shredded. They are then thrown 
into the sea and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
oloth08.8 

(c) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, etc. — 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth begins to make herself i 
new suit of clothes.^ The Thonga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at tlie regular periods, sleeps on a special mat, 
and wears special clothes which she brougnt with her at her 
marriage At the end of the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more A woman who loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months’ duration she undergoes purification in a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new clothes 8 
New clothes, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of uncleanness than a 
purification. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others — the final putting 
ott‘ of tlie pollution of death. 

At the end of the Thonga purification of the warriors every 
thing that they hod used during the tabu period was tied in a 
bundle with their clothes and hung on a tree at some distance 
from the village, and left to rot '< Among the Kayans, after 
the termination of the mourning in a ceremony for whioli a 
freshly-taken human head was required and in which every 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of pigs 
and fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new clothes put 
on.8 

The complete severance with the old and impine 
life which is brought about by the purification 
ceremony is further marked in some cases by 
changes or modihcations of the toilet 

On the death of a relative the eyebrows or head may be 
shaved, as in the case of the Baganda warriors mentioned 
above, whose heads are shaved on their return from battle , or, 
on the (xnitrary, the hair and finger- and toe-nails may be 
allowed to grow The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
the death of a near relative, the operation being perform^.by 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct method ** The 
father and raotlier of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the punflcation ceremony, when 
they are cut and wrapped in bark cloths They are kept until 
the men go to war At the end of the period of mourning tor 
the king all shaved their heads, cut their nails, and put on new 
clothes.*® The Lillooets on the fifth day after a burial — a period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution— had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared the corpse for burial 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
wlille the hair which had been out was loued up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree.H 

(rf) Artificial stimulation of natural processes.— 
Other methods, based in an equal degree on getting 
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rid of all influence of the past, depend upon an 
artificial stimulation of natural processes. 

Before the new season’s corn can be eaten, an emetic must be 
taken l In Fiji one of the first acts after a birth is to give the 
infant an emetic.* Pastoral and cow keeping tribes in Africa, 
such as the Masai or the Nandi, require a ceruin period of time 
to elapse between the eating, in some coses, of meat, in others, 
of vegetables, and the drinking of milk.* The Shawanese boys 
during the period of their preparation for initiation took an 
emetio at regular intervals. The Seminoles took ' black drink,' 
which was supposed to efface from their minds all wronra that 
they had committed and to endue them with courage.^ The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick thrust 
down the throat.** 

(e) The sweat -bath. — Among N. American 
Indians the employment of the sweat-bath is 
almost universal as a means of removing physical 
inipuiities. It also serves by analogy to remove 
spiritual influences, to core ulness, and to remove 
oeremomal impurity. A widower during the 
period of seclusion is required to bathe frequently 
in a special sweat-house erected near a stream.* 

{/) Beatina and other forms of expulsion of 
maternal evus. — A methoa which showed a com- 
bination of the belief in the material and spiritual 
character of defilement was followed m Car 
Nicobar. 

A man possessed of devils was rubbed all over with a pig’s 
blood ana beaten with leaves, the idea being that the de^^ 
were swept off by the leaves, which were then folded up and 
tied tightly with string Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were thrown into the sea.f 

The purificatory ceremony of driving out the 
devils is sometimes practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
before or after a harvest. 

The Iroquois practised an annual expulsion of evils, while at 
the Cherokee New Year festival all old clothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils were broken, all cabins swept clean, 
provisions destroyed, and all fires extinguished. The warriors 
took medicine and fasted for throe days, abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, while all malefactors were pardoned On the 
festn al day new clothes were donned, new fires lighted, and the 
new corn oooked and eaten.* On the other hand, the Nicobarese 
method of dealing with the physical side of the belief finds tte 
analojgy in the Navabo custom of scraping the body with a 
bundle of stuff and blowing away the evil from the bundle 
through the smoke-hoie of the dwelling ,* or the New Hebrides 
custom of sprinkling or pouring water from a oooo-nut or of 
drawing a forked branch of a particular plant over the body lo 
The trines of N W Canada — eg , the Thompson Indians — 
after a death passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt 
being to leave the impurity^hind them os the thorns entangled 
their flesh or garments. The roee-branohes that formed part of 
the beds on which they slept during the period of impurity were 
in like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared They also cleaned themselves with fresh 
fir twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.n 

(y) The use of blood . — Blood, being of extreme 
importance in ritual, not unnaturally figuren 
prominently in many purificatory acts, noth as a 
cleansing agent and as a symbol. 

The Caribs washed the new-born infOnt in some of the blood 
of the father. I* But the blood with which the ceremony is per- 
formed is more commonly that of the victim offered by the 
guilty or unclean in part as an eimiation of their offence. In 
cases of adultery — s g , that in Rajmahal cited above — both 
parties are sprinUed with the blood of the hog furnished by the 
lover Among the Dayaks the incessant rain caused by sexual 
irregularity is stayed bj' the use of the blood of a pig to purify 
the earth and atone for the moral gullt.i* The pollution may 
attach more particularly to the dwelling. The Batang Liqtar 
Dayaks, in cases of a daughter’s frailty, sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorway to wash away the sin.i< For 
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incest the tribes of Borneo purify the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the property of the offenders,! w hile in Ceram 
every house in the village is smeared with blood a 

Blood is also used as a medium of purification in 
other cases than sexual impurity — e.g., death from 
other than natural causes, when the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may be used. 

In the Oaineroons an accidental death is expiated by the 
sacrifice of an animal, with the blood of which the relatives of 
both slayer and slain and all present are smeared.* 

Blood 18 also used in the interesting ceremony 
called ‘the jmrifying’ which forms a part of the 
complicated Tod a funeral rites. 

At the second funeral, which takes place some time after the 
first and simpler ceremony, the blood of a buffalo is mixed in a 
oup with powdered tudr-bark A Teivali man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, accompanied by 
a wurtol (dalryiimn priest), walks to a female buffalo-calf under 
one year old, the tmiraol throwing the blood from the cup as be 
goes before and behind him. On reaching the calf, the Teivali 
man hann a bell on its neck, and the vmraol touches the 
remains three times with bow and arrow The calf is driven 
away, and all fall down touching the earth with their foreheads. 
The skull and hair of the deceased are then rubbed with the 
blood and tudr-bark The object of the ceremony is apparently 
that any one who In his lifetime has not been purified by the 
sacred tudr-bark, which is used in the ordination of the dairy- 
man-priest, should be BO purified after death * 

(h) Death or excommunxcatxon of o fender. — The 
use of blood in purification cerenionie.-? apiiears to 
^ due to one of two distinct trains of thought. 

1 In some coses, such as those already cited, the use 
of blood seems to be dictated largely, if not entirely, 
by a belief in its purificatory qualities. If, how- 
ever, these instances are examined more dosely 
and especially in relation to the general character 
of the Wief in punhcation, it will appear that this 
belief in all probability is a growth from the desire 
to rid the community of an individual whose con- 
duct has endangered himself and the oornraunity 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
serious cases the death or exile of the oflender, 
what is objectively a purification of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment This con- 
nexion between punishment and punhcation is 
particularly apparent in the case 01 sexual crime. 
While the puiillcatory ceremony involves the use 
of saoTificifu blood, the animal to be sacrificed 
must be furnished by the offenders This may in 
Itself be regarded as a punishment by fine. 

Id Rajmabol, as stated, tbe pig required by the ceremonial is 
furnished by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sumatra, who 
regard rain as the tears of the god weeping at adultery or 
fornication, the culprits are buried in a narrow grave with their 
heads projeoting and are then stabbed in tbe throat with knives , 
then the grave is filled im , or they maj be burled alive * 
Among tbe pagan tribes of Mrawak a bamboo is driven throu^ 
the hearts of the offenders inlo the ground, where it is left to 
take root But it is said that this is rarely done, because it is 
difficult to get any one to assume the responsibility of taking 
life Therefore a commoner method is to put tbe offenders in 
a cage and throw them into a river 

(t) Substitution of expiatory vtcfim.— Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished by the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the blood of the incestuous is not 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to be attri- 
buted to a fear that the blood of a person already 
I infected is noxious in an enhanced degree — so 
much so that sometimes a goat or buffalo is sacri- 
ficed and the blood mixed with water is poured on 
the fields to appease the spirits and restoi e fei tility .« 
This doctrine of substitution is frequently en- 
countered in connexion with sexual crimes. It is 
deal that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a disinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory ofieiing 


I HoBe-McDougnll, ii 198 

*A Bastian, Berlin, 1884-89, 1 144 
8 Autenneth, Mittnl Gcogr Oeaellach xil 91 
4 Rivers, p 372 ff 

6 H Sviiulermann, Die Inset Niaa, Barmen, 1906, p. 34, 
« Hissink, quoted In Frazer, Psyche’s Tasifl, p 63 f. 
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In the Di^ak ceremony of bergapUt, preiwr&tory to the 
marriage of first cousins, i the couple go to the river and fill 
a small pitcher with personal belongings and sink it in the river. 
They ahKi fling a plate and chopper into the water. A pig is 
sacnflced on tne bank, and the carcass, when drained of blood, 
is thrown into the watw. The pair themselvee are then pushed 
into the water and made to bathe together. Finally a joint of 
a bamboo Is filled with blood, and the counle parade Uie country 
Mirinkling blood as they go * In another case, among the 
Kayans, in a cloaelv analogous practice, the idea of substitution 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated The property of 
the pair IS smeared with blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they oome out of the water, are 
attack^ with grass blades representing spears > A still more 
dgniflcant case is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece— a^in a case of 
incest — in which a garment of each is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowed to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its ooutents is set to float down the river.< 
{j) Parts of victim other than blood . — An act of 
porification may be performed with parts of the 
sacnficial animal other than the blood. 

After the bathing of the returned Basuto warriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom of the chief to complete the 
ceremony bv the sacrifice of an ox in the presence of the army, 
with the gall of lilch the warriors are smeared,* 

On the Wanigela river in British New Oninea a man who has 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the community 
until he has undergone certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hunts and kills a kangaroo, which Is cut open and 
whose spleen and liver are rubbed over his back He then goes 
to the nearest water and washes himself straddle-logged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between hia legs * 

A custom of interest in connexion with the roveronoo for 
grass which exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
the peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex- 
taodlng from the Dmkas In the uorth to the Bathonga in the 
south This Is the use in nearly all the purification ceremonies 
of the half-digested grass found in the stomaohs of goats, 
bullocks, or sheep, when kille<l, with which the person under- 
ling the ceremony la smearei] In cases of incest among the 
DInkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman is smeared 
With the contents of the large intestine of a bullook. Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the consequence of their sm by a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with psanj/t A hole us out in the goat-skin, in which 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine-man's assist- 
ants takepsanyi and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 

' Qo and bear children '7 The use of oow dung— s g., by the 
Kavirondo in the purification of warriors returning from war in 
which they have killed, when they are smeared with this sub- 
stance by their friends and their heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the warrior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his wives and children as he enters the hut — not improbably 
must be traced to the same idea as inspires the use of psanyt * 
The custom of clothing the subject in the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wristlet of the skin is also frequent 
among these tribes. The Thonga hunter made one for his wife 
if he killed an eland while brinp^ng her home * Among some 
of the Indians of N America it is also customary to wear a 
circlet of willow withies round the waist or a thong of buck-akin 
round the wnst, ankle, neck, or knee 


(k) Ftre and fumigation. — Fire, or the concomi- 
tant emoke, nmi incense are other means which 
are held to be efficacious m dealing with defilement. 

The less serious thahu are removed by means of smoke among 
tlie Akikuyu n In the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of grass is made, m the middle of which is placed the 
bark in which the corpse was wrapped when it was carried to 
the grave All the possessions of the camp, but eepeeially the 
dilly bags of the vvomen, are then punfleu by smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themselves with charcoal i> Jumping across a 
fire m preparation for a journey was at one time practised m 
Persia, IJ and the custom has already been noted above in con- 
nexion with the boys’ seclusion among the Bathonga. The 
neat fire festivals of the European peasantry, as well as the 
fire-walking ceremony, apiiear in like manner to have for their 
object the general freomg of the community in the districts 
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from evil influences and evil spints, and therefore, like the 
devil driving or devil-clearing ceremonies, may be regarded in 
a broad sense as purificatory m intention.! 

(/) Transference of impurity ; ths scapegoat. — The 
pnnciple of the transmiseibility of impuiity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 

In New Zealand, if any one touched the head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘ sacred ' part of the body, he became 
tabu. He purified himself by rubbing bis hands on fem-root, 
which was then eaten by the bead of the family in the female 
hne.8 In Tonga, if a man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evil consequences by placing the foot of a chief on his 
stomach 8 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the scapegoat. 

In Fiji a tabued person wiped his hands on a pig, which 
became sacred to the chief,* while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king a ‘ scapegoat,’ along with a cow, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king's 
house, was convoyed to the Biinyoro frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice was held 
to remove all uncleanness from king and queen * 

The same idea underlies the practice of sin- 
eating (y.p.), by which the sins of the dead are 
assumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other food prepared for the purpose.® 

LnxaATURE — A, E Crawley, ‘Taboos of Oommcneality, 
PL vl [1896] 130 ff, The Mystic Rose, London 1902, L, R. 
Faratll, The Evolution of Religion, do 1906, J G Frazer, 
*On Certain Burial Ouatoms as illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,’ JAI xv [1886] 64 ff , GB», London, 1011-16, 
pt. ii , Taboo and the Penis of the Soul,nt i , The Magic Art, 
il.,pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, pt vli , Balder the Beautiful, Psyche’s 
Taskij do 1918, F. B. Jevons, An Introd to the Hist qf 
Religion, do 1896, A van Gennep. Les Rites de passage, 
Paris, 1909 , E Westermarck, MI, 2 vols., Ijondon, 1008. 
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PURIFICATION (Babylonian). — Purification 
may be considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purging 
or cleansing a person, place, or tlunjj from the ritual 
consequences of imjmrity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social intei- 
conrse, and was sometimes a real danger to the 
health and well-being of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purification among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see Purifica- 
tion (Hebrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
nnclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the usages connected with purification in all the 
religions and civilizations where they can be 
recognized. The subject of rites, exorcisms, and 
other iitual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. Babylonians and Assyrians, vol. ii. 
especially pp. 316-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to ofTonces against chastity the art. 
Chastity (Semit.-Egyntian), vol. lii p. 498, § 3 
should be compared with Chastity (Introductory). 
For the Babylonian conception of sin and the need 
to be purified from it compare Confession ( Assyro- 
Babylonian), vol. lii. pp. 825-827. The way in 
which disease was regaraed may be gathered from 
art. Disease and Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), 
vol. iv. pp. 741-747. The connexion of expiation 
and atonement with purification is brought out in 
art. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), 
vol. V. pp. 637-640. Holiness (Semitic), vol. vi 
pp. 761-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treatise on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fiagmentary, which, however, supplies instruction 

1 See, for instances and discussion of object of fire ceremonial, 
OB*, pt vu , Balder the Beautiful, 1 829 ff. 
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and formulae for many oaees presumably involving 
the need for purification. From this mass of ex- 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and magic ceremonies we have to deduce what 
was the Babylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
impurity. 

This IS a long and by no means easy task — long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, difficult because so much of it is merely 
implicit and admits of so many different estimates 
of its iifi plications. We have rarely much security 
that wo estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, which may really have been directed 
to a completely diirerent aim. 

Tlie sufferer may have been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistakeu as to its origin and 
cause ; indeed, it is likely after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If tlie supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really what he suspected, 
we may fairly charge tiie ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself. But we may 
well believe that the_ Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies 
for them to an extent far beyond the doraands of 
those who came to them for help and comfort. To 
judge from ivhat we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the Babylonian un- 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Cei tainly 
the belief in demons and their ^wer to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offended the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
despondency. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein he had offended, nor 
against whom, and nis good intentions were but a ' 
slight solace to a man vimo believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting mi^eeds 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to the priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to discover for him his offence or the 
evU i^uence that was upon him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certamly was called upon 
to suffer many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification was the first 
requisite. But that was not all. When the thing 
to he removed from the man hswl been recognized 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witch, a further treat- 
ment appropriate to the case awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case might have to undergo all the 
treatments in turn. But none was likely to take 
effect if he had not been purified. 

In itself puiifioatiou might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in- 
sisted upon. Puie water must he procured from 
the Tigris or the Euphrates or, even better, from 
the mouth of the rivers, where their waters met 
and where were the Isles of the Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a pure place ‘pre- 
served faithfully in the abyss.’ The abyss, apm^ 
was properly the cosmic sea which un<ferlay the 
whole earth, on whose bosom the earth rode, to 
which the kings boasted that they had dug down 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stooa the ‘ great sea ’—the laver, also 
called apsu, like Solomoirs brazen sea. Bonhtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the water of Eridu, ‘ the 
sweet or good city.’ But, in default of such holy 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only it 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water was often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 
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difficult to asoertain from their names, such as 
btnUf * herb of Dilbat’ (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Ishtar), a date-stone, straw, unqu aban 

nistktt (perhaps a ring, set with precious stones, 
possibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
hurashn (possibly cypress). The binu plant is 
thought to he ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. The washing 
of the hands was repeated often, accompanied by 
different incantations, usually cited by their hrst 
lines, of which wo often know no more, hut which 
we may hope gradually to know completely. But 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of the hand-washing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to bathe the whole person ; usually the 
hands^ suflieed, though the head or forehead is 
sometimes ordered. Speiial cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the water was some- 
times drunk. Sprinkling sufficed occasionally A 
proper time had to he determined, which was the 
object of divination and the subject of omens. The 
literaiore of these fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall he performed in a clean place ; the open 
country or the dosei t would do. But for perfect 
security a Mt rimqi was built. This was a ‘ wash- 
ing-house,’ or lustration-chamber, and was often 
attached to a house in the city, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of any who could pay 
for its use. Theie was a distinct ritual for the bit 
rimqi, whither the polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, worn both by the suppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the washing was the 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
its symbolical transfei by the water to some ulnect, 
rendered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble — c.p’., a clay or wax 
image of the witch. This image could then he 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is not clear ^ust how much of the treatment 
was merely purifacation, A sick person had to he 
purified before he could he cured, for without 

S anty he could not expect the cure to work at all. 

ut the full cure may he regarded in his case os a 
purification. Hence the word has been used to 
cover all the process by winch a man who believed 
that his distress came under the head of unclean- 
ness was relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine the idea of uncleanness to any very simple 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed him of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must be 
read to exhaust the already recognized ideas of 
purification. It is dangerous to atteiimt classifica- 
tion of the kinds of uncleanness. But analogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one hand, all sexual intercourse involved the 
neceasiW for purification. But, on the other 
hand, the Babylonians seem to have allowed even 
homosexuality. It is difficult, therefore, to state 
wherein consisted the impurity of irregular mtor- 
couree. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was productive of the suspicion that the 

e atient was under a spell or a demon. This may 
ave been extended by fear to all cases of indulg- 
ence. But we most know more before we can 
fifirly generalize, ai*d our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omissions, which may or may 
not be significant. 

Fear of consequences, when there was so much 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek puntication. The sjurit- 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite honestly prescribe a treatment deemed 
likely to be eli’ective. 

Litxratuee —The literature quoted In art BABTiiOHUNS amd 
Abhyriakb and the relevant sections of artt. Chastiti, Ook- 
FKHSION, DiSBASa ANI> MKDIOIMB, KXPIATION AND ATONRIiHMT, etO , 

18 ample for a preliminary treatment of the subject. Much 
further research is needed before a clear and consistent view 
can be set out, if that can ever be attained now. Distinction 
will have to be made between the usages of different periods, 
and changes of view may be detected. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

PURIFICATION (Buddhist). — The religious 
movement which is known as early Buddliism 
did not take as its central doctrine an ideal of 
purity to be aimed at by a system of ritual purifi- 
cation. Its own keynotes are those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, and 
of movement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddhism largely made itself felt as a protest 
and leaction against a system, or systems, of 
elabotate rites and practices cultivated for the 
express purpose of obtaining aheolution and puri- 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fleshly 
mechanism and in the deeds wi ought by it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dhamma, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as suddhi (or visuddht, ‘purity,’ 
‘purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laia down 
its own dKamma as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of litual purification. It condemned the 
methods in piactice ; it substituted ‘ inward 
spiutual grace’ for external 83 'mbol 8 , and upheld 
its own ‘ vision ’ and ‘ way ’ as the true Ki$ap<rii. 

Salvation envisaged as {vi-)mddh%, when Bud- 
dhism arose, appears in many of the early Pali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brh&mans 
and recluses : 

‘ The viewa of reclueea and brahmlna, not of ua, who deem 
that mddht la by moral conduct, that niddhi la by ritual, or by 
both ■ (Dhamma-tangapi, 1 1006) i 

' With ua alone m suddhi, bo they declare : not In other norma 
(dhammas) la Vwuddhl ’ (Sutta-NxpAta, 824) • 

' Not BO 

Were pure (religion) to be reached ’ 

(Pialrru of the Brethren, 893) » 
‘The celebrant m many a aaorlflce, 

I fostered sacred fire, oblations made : 

" Tbeee be the pure and holy ritea I ” ^ methought ’ 

(a> 841) 

‘ Some reoluaee and brahmlna hold that purity la by dieting 
... by transmigration® ... by rebirths ... by sphere of 
being . . by oblations ... by tending a (perpetual) lire' 

{Ma^hmia-lltkdya, i 80f >. 

' Lo I ye who blindly worship constellations of heaven. 

Ye who fostering fire in cool grove wait upon Agni, 

Deeming ye thus might find purification (snddhi ) ' . . . 

(1‘salmt qf the Sitters, 148X 

The 1 ites and practices to gain jmcWAi— otherwise 
refeiied to as lelease (mok§a [q.v.]) from demerit — 
most frequently condemned m Buddhist scriptures 
are of three kinds, (1) asceticism, (2) fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion in any con- 
venient (usually) limning water. Thus the ‘ diet- 
ing ’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean There was, again, the tapas (‘austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over- 
head), and all the petty acts of self-thwarting and 
self-denial enumerated in Dlgha-Nxkdya, i. 106 f. 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 2^ f.), and elsewhere. 
They were less characteristic of Brfthmans than 
of recluses generally, whether these were Braji- 

1 Ed. PTS, London, 1886 ; Dhamma-Sangapi a Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethxes, ed. 0. A. F Bhys Davids, 
Ixindon, 1900. 

» Ed PTS, London, 1013. 

iPTS, ed O A F Rhys Davids, London, 1918, 

« Lit. • this IS suddhi ’ « Of. Jataka, iv. (tr ) 117. 


mans oi not. Nevertheless in the anthologies a 
Bifihnian is made to say : 

* Painful the penances I srrought for heaven, 

All ignorant of purity 'a true path ’ 

{Psal}n8 of the Brethren, 219). 

Protest against the belief that such practices 
made for real purity finds expiession in a sutta 
describing the Buddha lesting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliveiaiico from his own 
self-torturing exercises that had brought him no 
light. The temptei assails him by suggesting 
doubt : 

‘ His penitential taska abandonuig. 

Whereby the sons of men are purified. 

The impure fancietli that he is pure, 

When he hath strayed from path of put itv . 

[The Buddha :] 

Full well I understood bow any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death. 

Belong to matters useless for our good 

Yea, nothing good they bring along with them, 

Like oar ana rudder In a ship on land. 

But morals, concentration and insight— 

The Path to Enlightenment— these were mv tasks , 

That Path creating and developing. 

Have I attained the purity supreme ’ 

I (Sarpyutta, i lOS) 

A more typical Brilhman view, however, is that of 
the Bh&raiivaja referred to as Suddhika (‘ punt>- 
man,’ ‘ puritan ’) : 

• Though he be virtuous and penance work, 

There is in all the world no brahmm found 
Thus rendered pure 
In Veda lore expert and in the course 
His class lays down .—thus is he purified, 

Unique 'mong men ’ (i6 1 166) 

This expertness in tlie latter held (charapa, 
explained oy the commentary as gotta-t'harana, 
the practice of the clan or ^ens — in Sanskrit, 
chdrana) includes (a) all religious observances 
peculiar to the Br&hmans, and (6) all ‘colour’ or 
class regulations. The specific difiei ences marking 
off the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘ colour-punty ’ (chatu-vaiiifx 
suddhi) m Majjhima, ii. 182. The Brfihman 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre- 
eminence, of the superiority of Ins origin (Brahmft), 
of his observance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification ’ (Lau'S of Manu, x. 2 
\SBE XXV, (1886) 402]). The Bmfdha, as against 
such a claim, affirmed that social woi th depended 
solely on character and quality of work There 
was no ‘ colour ’ bar to purity, social or religious : 

' And be he noble, brahmin, commoner. 

Or labouring man, or of a pariah class — 

Vdio stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength. 
Advances with an ever vigorous stride. 

He may attain the purity supreme ’ 

(SaipyuUa, 1 166). 

Of religious observances, which every Brfihman 
house-fatner was qualified to celebrate (see art. 
Brahman), none appeared to incui the protestant 
disapproval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial bathing. Both 
are denounced as merely external, and uierefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the suttas speak for 
themselves ; 

[The Buddha ,] 

' Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-laying 
Comes purity Such things are all external. 

To him who thus purification aeeketh 

By things without, none Is made pure, the wlso say. 

I lay no wood, brahmm, for fires on altars. 

Only within bumeth the fire I kindle 
Ever my fire burns, over tense and ardent, 

I, Arabant, work out the life that’s hoW ’ 

{Sarpyutta, 1. 169), 

Again, to a matron who was making her regular 
food-offenng to Brahma, while her son, a saintly 
bhikkhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
the Buddha says : 

* Far hence, O brahminee, is Brahm&'s world, . . . 

And Brahmi feedeth not on food like that . . . 
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Lo here ! this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way, . . . 

. . hath come up to thy house for alms . . 

Meet for oblations from both gods and men, . . . 

By evil undeflled, grown calm and cool, 

Ills heart at utter peace, all vices purged . . . 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast served ' 

(tf». I. 141). 

Another of the ritualistic Bh&iadvUja clan invites 
the Buddha to go bathing in the BahukS, river. 

The Buddha asks ; ‘ What of the river, brahmin, what can It 
dot’ The reply is : ‘Many consider it as a means of deliver- 
ance and of merit ; many people let it bear away their evil 
deeds (karma) ' 

[The Buddha ] 

‘ What boots the B&huk&, or the Oayftf . . . ^ 

For ever and a day his foot may plunge 
Therein, yet are his smutty deeds not cleansed. 

They will not purge the man of passions vile. 

To him that’s pure, ever ’tis Phalgu-time, 

To him that’s pure, ever 'tis Sabbath-day, 

To him that’s pure and in his actions clean. 

Ever his practices effectual prove 

Here, brahmin, is ’t that thou shouldst bathing go 

Become a haven sure for all that breathes , 

Speak thou no lies, harm thou no living thing, 

Steal nought, have faith, in nothing be thou mean 
So living, what are river-rites to thee ? ’ 

(Majjhtma-Nikdya, 1. 89). 

To another Br&hman who confeeaes to belief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rebuke takes 
this form : 

' The Norm’s a lake, its strand for bathing virtue, 

Olear, undeflled, praised by the good to good men. 
Wherein in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond pass over * 

(Sati^yuUa, 1. 188). 

In the anthologies Sister Punnft pours ridicule on 
a Br&hman seeking a shivering purity in the 
water, in whicli he must inevitably be excelled by 
any animal having its habitat in that element 
(Psalms of the Sisters, Ixv.). 

The quoted passages throw some light on the 
advocacy by Buddhism of ethical parity unaided by 
ritual symTOls. Some further testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own speoifio doctrines. 

We find the purification idea applied to the 
possibility of melioration in all rational beings. 
The Buddha maintains, against a current sceptical 
doctrine, that beings either deteriorated { ‘ became 
defiled’) or advanced (‘became purified’) through 
a sufficient cause. This was the nedonically mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In other words, our 
experience is sufficiently pleasant to make the 
thinm of this world seductive, and sufficiently 
painful to make us long for something better 
(Saviyutta, ni. 69 f.). This is called the ^twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate ’ (Dlgha, iii. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive the nature of 
defilement (sankUesa, upaktlesa) and its opposite 7 
Consciousness, or heart (chitta), was not considered 
M intrinsically impure. Though ‘ formless ’ or 
immaterial, it was Ukened to a radiant or flashing 
clarity, infinitely swift and plastic in procedure, 
but liable to defilement by adventitious influences 
(Anguttara, i. 6-11). These made their advent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sense-impres- 
sions, a number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the three 
radical conditions (‘roots’) of immoral activity — 
^petite or lust, enmity, dullness or unintelligence. 
Tlie corresponding three opposites might come into 
play instead — dismteresteaness, love, intelligence 
or insight. The karma from previous lives would 
decide this in the first instance ; nurture and 
training would modify the adjuncts during life. 
But defilement consists in the three immortu oon-i 
ditions exerting themselves in response to the 
calls of sense. That defilement is fully described, 
e.flr., in the Amagandha Sutta (Sutta'Nvp&ta, SBE 

1 The typical ceremonial bathing waa In the Qay&, at the 
sprlng.featival of Pbalgu (Ptalmeofthe Brethren, p. 181). 


X. [1881] 40 f.), as consisting in violence and 
injustice, sensuality, covetousness, and deceit, 
obstinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen foims 
of cAi/^a-defilement are given in the Vatthupatna- 
Sutta (Maj^hima, i 30 f ) 

Purification from all these spiritual defilements 
consi.stod, as the latter sutta shows, in a mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (2) to the nature of 
defilement as such ; and m an emotional upheaval 
and subsequent tranquillization, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejected. The process of 
course took time, and was held to be perfected only 
by progress along the ‘Four Patlis,’ v.e. stages 
of tne path, to saintship. It is illustrated (to.) 
negatively and positively by a well-cleansed cloth 
taking on a fine dye, oi again by refining in fire : 

' Little by little, one by one, as pass 
The moments, Rradually let the wise. 

Like smith the nlennsiies of silver, blow 
’The specks that mar his purity away ’ 

(Dhammapada, 239) 

Another favourite purity simile is that of moon oi 
sun getting fiee from cloud, lesplendent in a 
clear sky • 

* Passionless, parifled, undeflled as the moon when clear of 
blotting (cloua)^ (Sutta- Ntpdta, 636) 

We have seen Buddhism using purity ntual as 
metaphor to emphasize the inwardness of its ideal 
More appropriate is the figure borrowed from that 
craft on which its central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine The possible cure of certain 
ailments for which the physician prescribes purg- 
ing and cathartics {va7nana, virechdnA) are com- 
pared (Anguttara, v. 218 f.) with the sure remedy 
tor all suft’ering m the * Ariyan Eightfold Path ’ of 
the perfect life. The convalescent is described, 
not as purified, but as emancipated or released — a 
more cnaracteristio Buddhist ideal, as has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of punty wab applied to 
every kind of proficiency of heart and he^. The 
acme of purity (koti-pansuddha) in conduct was 
to exercise self -ref ere nee — not to do unto others 
what would he disagreeable if done to one’s self 
(Sarnyutta, v. 262 f.). The inward purifying fire 
referred to by the Buddha (see above) is explained 
as his insignt. Vision and insight have to be 
* cleansed,’ Wt diflerent temperaments are stated 
to attam this ideal in diflerent ways (%b. iv. dfll- 
196). Mystical or supernormal sight and hearing 
are also defined as purified or clarified (vxsodhxta) 
as well as ‘ divine’ (dvbba. ‘ godlike,’ or * angelic ’) ' 
Achievements of this kind are attributed, in 
va^ing degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. But none of the emphasis of Christian 
mysticism on the punty or clarity as such is to be 
found in the Buddhist canon. 

Finally, three special applications of the punty 
ideal may he noted, namely, to morals, to the work 
of teaching, and to the summum honum 

Thus observance of the five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ‘the five purities’ 
(Vtnaya, v. 132; cf. Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. 
(1881)], i. 16, 66, etc.). 

‘Perfectly pure teaching’ is such as is under- 
taken because of the excellence of the doctrine’s 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher (Sarjiyutta, ii. 199). 

‘ Purity ’ is again annexed as one of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or mbbdna (tb. iv. 372), and 
this is at times referred to as ‘ the purity supreine ’ 
Thus envisaged, the sovereign means of attaining 
it was that of the exercises in self-knowledge 
known as the ‘ Four Applications of Mmd fulness’ 
(Dialogues, ii. xx)i.) : 

‘ tha path that leads only to the purification of beings • • • to 
the raalitation of Nibb&na.' (The translation 'one end only 
path ‘ In that work (ekdya no) la not correct ) 

I See, e.g , JHaloguee, I 89, 91 
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Insight into impermanence, sufiering, and non- 
existence of soul are called no less ‘ the path to 
purity’ {Dhammapada^ 277-279; Psalms of the 
Brethren^ 676-678) — a phrase that became immor- 
talized for all Buddhists of the Theravada teaching 
down to the present day as the title of Buddha- 
gho^’s classic work, the V\suddh%-Magga. 

Litkratttri. — A ll the texts and translations quoted are named 
in the text, and all, except those in SBE and In SBB, are 
among the Pali Text Society’s pubhoations. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

PURIFICATION (Chinese). — The technical 
term usually employed by the Chinese to denote 
the rites connected with ceremonial purity is a 
word which in modem Pekingese is pronounced 
cAai. The word is used, especially among Bud- 
dhists, to denote the practice of aostinence from 
animal food ; but it implies much more than this. 
The written character for chai is a modification of 
another character cKi (radical 210) ; indeed, in 
classical literature cK\ is used wheie modem 
writers would use chax \ and this fact provides as 
with an unmistakable clue to the origmal ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. CKi 
means ‘to regulate,’ ‘to arrange in order,’ ‘to 
make even,’ ‘ to equalize,’ ‘ to establish uniformity’ ; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adiustment of the whole person- 
ality —physical, mtellectual, and moraL Tue pro- 
cess or eidjustment (chai) was regarded as an 
essential preliminaiy to the exeioise of priestly or 
sacrihcial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanliness and spotless raiment w'ere outward and 
visible signs.* 

z. The State ritual. — The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious iites in ancient 
China is the Li Chx (lyBj&xxvii. and xxviii. [1886]). 
In tliat Chou dynasty classic we find the gieatest 
stress laid on tne necessity for gravity, sincerity, 
and reverence m all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ‘ a tiling coming to 
a man from without ; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart ’ Keligious cere- 
monial is not merely an extorual show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta- 
tion of reward; it is the outward expression of 
mward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will uecessaiily lack 

» and impressiveness. Hence it is only men 
ted virtue who should piesume to oihciate 
at sacrifices \SBE xxviL 61 f., xxviii. 236 f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
tbemselves with sacred things without scmpulous 
self- preparation ; hence, ‘ when the time came for 
offering a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification ’ (SBE xxviii. 239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
hiB desires under strict control. He shunned musio, 
because music would cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of his mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral sentiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. When he 
hiM snoce^ed in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number of days, he was in a fit 
condition to enter into communion with spiritual 
beings (lA. 239 f. ). 

Of this purificatory process there were two stages. 
The lower stage, known as san 6hai, * lax ponnea- ' 
tion,’ lasted for seven days ; the higher, known as 
ehth chai, * strict purification,’ occupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 
1 Cf. art FAsme, vol. v. p. 761, 94- 


sacrificial ceremonj. The process involved bathing 
{mu yu), the wearing of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simpl^est food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The person undergoing ‘strict’ chai 
separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in apartments otliei than those which he 
usually occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because these were regarded as 
consonant with, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, which should be concentrated on 
the unseen world (SBE xxvii. 448 ; see also J. 
Legge,7Ae Chinese Classvcsf^, i., Oxford, 1893, p. 248). 
Great stress was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the puriticatoiy 
rites. Mencius implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more important than outward comeliness 
and correctness, when he tells us that even a leper 
(ora pei-son of external repulsiveness) may sacrifice 
to God, provided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the proper spirit.* 

The sacrincial rites for which purification was 
and still is considered necessary ore mainly those 
connected with the cult of ancestors, and purifica- 
tion is therefore theoretically binding upon all 
heads of families and others wiiose business it is to 
lay sacrificial offerings before the family tombs or 
the spint-tablets in tlie ancestral temple. But the 
rule applies with equal force to the stately ceie- 
monies which are or were conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion with the cult of canon- 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Kuan-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei ; the worship of the Supreme Deity 
and the divinities of earth, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits ; and the propitiation of the 
spiritual beings whose function it is to distribute 
the rainfall, to ward off pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the growth of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The in^ressive 
ceremony of the worship of Snang-ti (the Supreme 
Being) at the winter solstice took place at the 
marlue Altar of Heaven, which is situated in the 
midst of a wooded park in the southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical sanctity of 
tho emperor’s person did not exempt him fiom the 
duty of undergoing chai before he was qualified to 
act as high-priest for myriad-peopled China. 

Three days before the ceremony hie majeety moved Into a 
buildinz called the chai hung, ‘puriflcation palace,’ eltuated 
within me ‘ forbidden city ’ Here, in cloistral stillneee, he was 
expected to remain two days and nights On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another ehax kuna, where he kept solitary 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ‘ strict puriflcation ’ 
Similar purificatory rites were in ancient times 
performed by the emperor at the beginning of the 
four seasons. 

Three daj-s before the festival of Li-Ch'un (‘Beginning of 
Spnng’) the Grand Recorder informed the emperor that ‘on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.’ Thereupon ‘ the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-purifloation, and on the 
day he leads in person the three ducal ministers, his nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and his Great 
officers, to meet the spring in the eastern suburb.’ ^ 

The emperor’s duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
by his consort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification.* In the third month of spring a 
ceremony took place in which the empress acted 
alone. 

* In this month orders are givan to the foresters throughout 
the country not to allow the cutting down of tlie mulberry 
trees and suk-worm oaks. . . . The trays and baskets with the 


- _ «««-, .... 4c»,u, p 880. 

For the translation of ‘leper,’ which Is doubtful, see H. A 
Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals. London, 1916, p. 98. 
Leme’s tr., ‘wicked,’ is unsupported by the commen store 
aoa is inappropriate 

^SBB zxviL 26S. For similar observances at the other 
lessons see <6 pp. 209, 284, 297 For a reference to the 
emperor's restricted diet when undergoing purification see 
B. Biot, L* Tehsou-Li, Paris, 1861, 1. 72 f 
3 See, $4/., BBS xxviii. 488 ; cf Biot, li. 15, 18 f. 
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•t&nda (tor the worms and ooooona) are ready. The qneen, 
after fasting, goes in person to the eastern fields to 

work on the mulberry trees’ (SBE xxvii. 205 ; cf. xxvtii. 223 f.). 

This was done in order that the women of China 
might l>e encouraged to feel that, when they 
laboured at one of the great national industries — 
the production of silk — they were following the 
example and carrying out the piecepts of the first 
lady m the land. Similar recognition was accorded 
by the emperor to the industry of amculture ; for 
the custom was that in the first month of spring the 
emperor prayed to heaven for bountiful narvests, 
and then, with his own hand on the plough, turned 
up three furrows {SBE xxvii. 254 f. }. This rite has 
been kept up till our own day. 

2. Purification in Confucianism. — A modem 
writer lias hazarded the statement that in (]!on- 
fuciauism fasting is perhaps ‘ wholly unrecognized ’ 
X. 193). This remark is by no means 
accurate, for ritual fasting is an essential part of 
the rites of purification referred to in the Li Cht, 
and the Li t'ht ranks as a Confucian classic. In 
bk. XXIX. we find the following remark alti ibuted 
to Confucius himself : 

‘ Vig'il and fasting are required (as a preparation) tor serving 
the spirits (in sacrifice) , the day and month in whiw to appear 
before the ruler are chosen beforehand .—these observances 
were appointed lest the people should look on these things with* 
out reverence * (SBE xxvilL 381X 

From other sources also we have ample evidence 
that Confucius by no means ignored these ritual 
observances. In a classical passage we are told 
that there were three things which Confucius took 
very seriously and in regard to which he showed 
the greatest reverence and circumspection. These 
were purification (chat), warfare, ana disease (Legge, 
i. 198). The selection is not so whimsical and 
arbitrary as may be supposed. The third, it will 
be observed, conceins me individual human life, 
which it mars or cuts short; the second affects 
the welfare of society and the rise and fall 
of states ; while the first is associated with the 
solemn rites that are believed to open a channel of 
communication between living men and the spiritual 
world. From another passage we learn that Con- 
i’ oius ‘ purified himself with water ’ before going 
to court to announce the murder of a feudal prince. 
Legge rightly points out in connexion with this 
passage that the Chinese phrase (mu yu) repre- 
sented by these words ‘ implies all the fasting and 
all the solemn preparation as for a sacriiice or other 

f reat occasion ’ (i. 284). In the same classic (the 
,un Yu) we read that Confucius, when undergoing 
chat, arrayed himself in clean linen cloth, changed 
his diet, and sat elsewhere than in his usual seat 
(Legge, i. 232). In the classic usually known to 
Europeans as The Doctrine of the Mean Confucius 
is represented as having uttered the following 
words : 

* How actively do the spiritual beings manifest their powers I 
They are beyond the abilil> of eyes to see or ears to hear, yet 
they are immanent in all things It is for them that men 
purify themselves and don nch array and establish the rites of 
sacrifice and worship.’ 

Not only was purification knoivn to and practised 
by Confucius and his disciples and contemporaries ; 
it also forms pait of the iitual of the cult of which 
Confucius himself is the central figure The chief 
seat of this cult i.s the imposing temple at Ch'u-fou 
in Shantung. The temple stands near the enclosure 
which contains the sage’s tomb, and adjoins the 
palax:e of the ennobled representative of the Con- 
raoian family— the Yen Shfing Kung, ‘duke of 
extended sagehooil.’ As the rites of the Confucian 
cult throughout the empire are modelled on those 
practised at Ch'il-fou, special interest is attached 
to a book called the Shing Min Li Yo Chih, 
‘Records of the Ritual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,’ which is in two small volumes pnnted 
from wooden blocks preserved in the temple pre- < 


clncts. The latest edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1887 under the editorial supervision of a 
committee coimiosed wholly of the sage’s reputed 
descendants. From this handbook we may gather 
authoritative information concerning the place 
occupied by purificatory rites in the Confucisui 
ceremonial. 

Fifteen days before the date fixed for the saorifldal ceremony 
the duke (oa hereditary custodian and superintendent of the 
temple and its rituals) cames out a nte technically known as 
H ghtng, ‘ the purification of the sacrificial animals * (ox, sheep, 
pig, eta). The duke and bis assistants, arrayed in their robes 
of office, go to the park in which the animals are kept (the 
hn-«h6ny-to) and select unbleinlsbed and well-conditioned 
victims for the forthcoming soenflee 1 These animals are then 
ceremonlaliv washed with warm water ; and every day there- 
after, until the time comes tot the sacrifice, this cleansing nte 
is repeated. On the same day a proclamation is issued at one 
of the temple-gates, called the Yang-kao-mCn, ’the gate of 
gazing upwards,’ whereby the temple officials and all whose 
duty It is to take part in the ceremonies are called upon to 
prepare themselves tor the ntes of purification, which in their 
‘lax’ form begin on the tenth day Detore the sacrifice From 
the tenth day onwards the temple-officers go daily to the 
temple and carry out a thorough cleansing of it. ’ras court- 
yards are weeded, and all dust and rubbish are carefully 
removed Thu process is technically known as ta iao On 
the third day before the ceremony the ministrants enter upon 
the period of ‘strict’ chat At noon on this day there is a 
solemn procession of robed officials, headed by the duke him- 
self, to one of the temple-gates knowr as the T'iing-w6a- 
mfin, where they stand in order of precedence The persons 
who are to officiate at the ceremony, and who are therefore 
about to enter upon three days’ ehax, then perform the 
treble obeisance {kotoxe), while a herald {hsiian4u-sfting) 
reads aloud the ehieh - tz'H and »h%h - ti'H, t e the vows 
(thth) by which the ministrants bind themselves to a faithful 
observance of the rules of abstinence (chtrh)^ After this 
ceremony the candidates tor purification proceed to the speiual 
pavilions set apart tor their use— buildinn known as chai-ku- 
so, ‘purification lodgings.’ Between the nours of 8 and 6 on 
the same day they muK bathe and array themselves in clean 
Mimente made of plain black cotton. They then walk to the 
Hall of Poetry and Rites (one of the main temple-buildmgs), 
salute each other decorously, and carry out certaui duties 
connected with the arrangement of the sacrificial vessels. 
Their nights have to be spent in the ‘purification lodgings,’ 
where they are under the supervision of officials who alter 
dark go their rounds with lamp in hand to see that there is no 
unseemly breach of rules. 

Into the details of the sacrificial ceremony itself we need not 
enter ’The culminating moment arrives when the sacnflcial 
articles are solemnly placed in front of the ‘ spirit- tablets ’ of 
Confucius and his canoniiied associates Thu can be done 
only by persons In a state of ceremonial purity, and the 
privile^ falls therefore to those who have Just complctwl their 
three days’ strict cha\. Even they, however, are not allowed 
to approach the altars with the sacrificial meats and fruits 
until a final ceremony of purification has duly taken place. 
From a richly-garnished vessel (cAiii lei) a ministrant takes a 
ladlofiil of clean water and transfers it to a smaller vessel 
{knan-p'fn}, which is simply an ordinary washing basin placed 
on a four-legged wooden stand The officer (chfng-Jmen-kuan) 
who is to take the offerings up to the altars then goes through 
the form of washing his hands One of the ministrants takes a 
long narrow strip of fringed cloth from a bamboo basket ('.rtl), 
kneels down, and passes the cloth to the chirng-hsuii kuan, 
who uses it to dry hu hands 8 The latter then pro< ei ds to 
W'ash seven goblets (cAto) which are to hold the sacrificial wine 
The chxo IS a three-legged cup with two ears and a projecting 
lip Three of the seven are intended tor the altar of Uonfiicms , 
the other four are destined for the altars of tiie four subordi- 
nate sages who are associated with Confucius in the sacrifleiul 
rites. These are Yon Uui (the favourite disciple), 'TsAng Tzfl, 
M0ng Txfi (Mencius), and Tzfl-ssfi 

There are various rules of distipline wiiich have 
to be observed by all persons who occupy permanent 
posts in connexion with the Confucian ntes. 
Among the otlences which entail dismissal fiom 
ollicc two are of interest &a bearing on our piesent 
subject. One is the offence of ju miao pu chat, 
entering the temple (lo perform duties connected 
therewith) without having undeigone ^lunfica- 
tion. The other is the olience of ni sang ju miao, 
entering the temple while in a state of mourning, 
and concealing tlie fact. The temple-ministrant 

I B'or references to similar functions carried out in ancient 
times by the monarch see SBE xxvld 222 f , cf Biot, f 465 f 
» • For a similar ciistou^in ancient times see Biot, ii 107 f 

3 For further references to hand-washing as a ritual act in 
China see Biot, I 466f , ii 280 It will be seen that there were 
oocasions on which the ablution hod to be performed by the 
emperor himself. For observations on the religious sigriiflcancs 
of the rite, and its use in other parts of the world, see art. 
Hanp, voI vi. p. 496 f. 
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who is in mourning is expected to notify the fact 
without delay to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may be made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several references in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, when 
the rites of strict purification had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, the purified worshipper would see the 
spirits to whom his sacrifice was to be offered and 
on whom his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
eg., SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211). This rather 
startlmg statement should not be taken as the 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper’s bodily 
eyes. It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre- historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed down to our 
own time among the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities which a youth underwent at puberty 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit. > It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects known to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause of 
psychical disturbances which resulted in ‘ visions.’* 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the ‘ oracle ’ of the Montanist prophetess 
Priscilla, which declared that * purity unites (with 
the Spint), and they (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces downward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.’* The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shown little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
hearing become affected by their austenties.* 
Confuaan Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the visibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to tliat in which the term t'ien 
yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood by Buddhist 
mystics. This ‘ heavenly eye ’ is much the same 
thing as Plato’s ' eye of the soul ’ when it is turned 
towards reality, or the ‘ mind’s eye ’ and ‘ heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 
When our Chou dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would become visiole to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he probably meant 
exactly what was in the mind of the loth cent. 
Chiistian mystic who said : 

‘Si tu eeaea intus bonua et purus, tuno omnU sins impedi- | 
mento videres et bene oaperee. Oor puram pcnetnt caelum et 
infernum ' {de Imtt ChntU, ii 4) 

3 . Purification in ancestor-cult —Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the sacrinces to the dead. 

‘ When a fliial eon is about to sacrifice, he is anxious that ail 
preparations should be made beforehand. The temple and 
ita apartments having been repaired . . the husband and 

wife, after vi^l and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves in full dress.' B 

Purity is indicated 1^ the very name of the 
great spring festival of (Jh'ing-ming, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if necessary, 
and swept cl^n ; for ch'ing mtng means ‘ pure and 
bright.’ This phrase contains an allusion to the 

1 See artt. Fabtiro, vol. v. p. 761 f , Aitbtuutiss, vol. il. pp. 
228, 230»>, 231*. 

* See H Spencer, Prinnplet qf Sociology, London, 1876-06, 1.* 
261 , Tylor, PC* li 410 f , J. B. Piatt, The Ptyohology of 
Religious Belx^, New York, 1008, pp 66, 97 , see also art. 
FASTUfo, vol. V. p. 769 

* Quoted by Hutus M Jones, Studies m Mystical Religion, 
Londom lOOG. p. 62 

4 SBB xxvfi 87 We may refer to the book of Mencius, how- 
ever, for a curious case in which fastiw and purifloation tesru 
carried to a morbid extreme (see LeggeTli- 284 f ) 

s SBB xxviiL 214 ; of. 292 and see xxvii. 87. lor observations 
on the ritual washing of the head see art Hiad, vol. vL p. 6S8 
(f 7 (b)). The Ohinese phrase here used is mu-pti, which is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and in- 
cludes washing of the head (see Legge, t. 284). 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 

B unfioation and renewal. This was symbolized by 
iie lighting of * new fires ’ to take the place of the 
old fires which, in accordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term han shth (‘cold eating’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch'ing-ming festival because, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.' The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica- 
tory rite by which evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.* 
Both ‘ pure water ’ and ‘ pure fire ’ occupied a place 
in the ritual offerings of ancient China.* Fruzer, 
referring to a certain fire-ceremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fuhkien, records the significant 
fact that ‘the chief performers in the ceremony 
. . . refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.’* The well- 
known custom of letting off fire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize evil spirits and effect a genet al 
purification, is still well known throughout China. 

‘ Dmembodied spirits,’ as de Groot says, ‘ are afraid 
of fire. ’ • The original meaning of the Ch’ing-ming 
festival has been obscured in China by tne fact 
that the day came to be regarded as the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the spring cere- 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
importance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other associations of the festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated with the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than with the renewal of 
nature’s activities, though, as we shall see below, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
inseparable from the meie fact of being in mourn- 
ing or of havmg come m contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any approach to the tombs 
or the spirit-tablets by any member of the family 
who had sullied the honour of his house by com- 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.* Tliis is interesting 
as showing that something better than mere ‘ ritual 
urity’ was expected of those who paid religious 
onours to the dead. 

4 . Popular purificatory rites.— Apart from the 
State rituals and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on which 
ceremonial purification in some form or other was 
formerly practised by the people, though in modem 
times most of these rites have tended to become 
obsolete. At an ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there was a ceremonial 
washing of hands and rinsing of cups (SHE xxvii, 
66 , xxviii. 436 f. ). In the Confucian A nalects there 
is an interesting passage which, according to the 
commentators, contains a reference to an old custom 
of ‘ washing the hands and clothes at some stream 
in the third month, to put away evil influences’ 
(Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 
1 See R F. Johnston, Hon and Dragon tn Northern China, 
London, 1910, pp 186-187 There is a well-known Ohinese 
legend which professes to trace the Han Shih festival to an 
episode attributed to the 7th cent B a, but it was proliably 
invented to explain a ritual of which the origina] meaning had 
been lost. See L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, 
Ho-Klen-fu, 1918, p. 427 f. ; and H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, no. 868 
• See PC*, pp. 194 f , 297, 429, and pt vti , Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1918, 1. 186 L, ii. 8; cf. art. Fiaa, Firi-Gods, 
vol vl. p. 28. 

* Biot, 11. 297, 816, 881 f. ; SBB xxvii 446. 

4 QB», pt vli., Balder the Beautiful, ii 8 ; see art. Firs- 
WALKiifO, voL vi p. 80 , of. Viigil, .fin xi 780-788. 

• J. J. M. de Groot, The ReUgious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, bk. i p 866 ; see also bk il. pp 041-062 
* For an early Chinese discussion and criticism of this custom 
see Wang Ob'ung’s Lvm Hing, tr. A. Forke, Berlin, 1911, pt 11 
p. 879 
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disease and other thint's of ill omen were expelled 
from the house or locality, wei •' regularly practised 
in the Chou dynasty, as we know from the Chau 
Li (Biot, 11 . 225) ; and in various forms similar rites 
aie still perfoinied on New Year’s Eve and other 
gieat occasions, and at some of the village festivals.* 
Purification and fasting formerly took place when 
mainages were announced to the spirits of the 
ancestors (SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through ‘ fast and vigil,’ ana wore 
a dark-coloured cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts (id. p. 441) At one time it appears to 
have been the custom foi a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.^ Purification was 
resorted to in cases of extreme illness. 

'All aliom the establishment was swept clean, inside and out. 
. . Males and females changed their dress ’ (SBE xxvili 178). 
The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope- 
less, was clothed in new raiment. 

In China, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been supposed to cause 
pollution. We have already seen tnat a person in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in tne rituals 
of the Confucian woiship, and tnat, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
punishment of dismissal. Purification is some- 
times undeigono by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though puiification of this kind is probably earned 
out as a mattei of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner 

‘Some condolera,’ da>s de Oroot, ‘hide « few gerlio roots 
under their garments, convinced that the strong smell will 
prevent the influences of death from clutching to their bodies; 
on leaving the house they throw the roots away in the street. 
Othei-a, on i e-entering their dwelling, punfy themselves by 
stepping ov er a Are, or over some burning incense powder of a 
kind considered espet lally suitable for this and similar ends and 
therefore stvled tsl'ng hiuny, “ purification incense’”* 'The 
same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with a tonise is removed ‘ by passing through a small fire of 
straw kindled on the pavement 

It seeni'' not impiohahle that the well-known 
cuHtom of (iovernment officials, after the death of 
a paient, vacating their posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(t’.ree years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
based not merely on the tiaditional doctrines of filial 
piety hut also on a belief that the interests of the 
State would suffei if persons who were in mourn- 
ing, and therefore ceremonially impure, were 
allowed to take part in public affairs 

5 . Buddhist rites.— Buddhism has various puri- 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablution.? and 
other cleansing iites ; but, as these do not materi- 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessaiy to mention them in detail. 
Reference has been made to the fact that cha% 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in some places (e.g., the Wu- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as cnai kung, a term which 
indicates that such pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chaifei, ‘ fasting 
robbers,’ has been applied. The term is derived 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the anti-dynastic movements 
of modern times often assumed the guise of quasi- 

1 Of H Dor6, Reoherches mr lea auperatitxona an Chine, 
Shanghai, 1911-16, iv. 416 ; Johnston, pp. 179, 183, 193 f. 

3 SBE xxvil 471 ; for instances of this in other countries see 
art Fabtino, vol. v. p. 769 f. 

SDe Oroot, bk L p 83, see also pp. 16S, 209 f., 231. 640 f ; 
of SBE \x\ in 161 f. 

4 De Oroot. bk i p 187 The steps taken to purify a house 
in which a death baa occurred are described by the same writer 
(bk, 1. pp 107-110), but the description does not apply to aU 
parts of China Purging the grave with inoense and by means 
of various ntes and Tncantalions (described by de Greet, bk. 1 
p. 209 f ) 18 practised In some localities (cf PC* ii 480 f ) 


Buddhist sects, or borrowed ceitain Buddhistic 
usages and formulas for the purpose of throwing 
an air of religious mystery over their secret rites. 
Such was the White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of bloodshed in the 
reimi of Ch'ien-Lung 

6 . Taoist view of purity.— In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are regarded from a point 
of view which differs very considerably from that 
of Confucianism. Chat hstn, 'the fasting (or 
purified) heait,’ is strongly contrasted with the 
chi ssil chihehat, the ceremonial puritication, which 
may be merely external and fictitious. But, when 
Chiiang Tztt and other Taoist writers speak of the 
‘fasting heart,’ they do not mean exactly w'hat 
the Confucian means when he insists, as we have 
seen, that true purification must he internal as 
well as external. For the Taoist the only thing 
worth fastings and purifications is the attainment 
of Tao, and for the single-minded seeker after Tao 
all oeremonies are superfluous and meaningless. 
The ‘ fasting heart ’ is a negative state in which 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every- 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
himself for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible — tlie transcendental 
Too.* ‘ The height of solf-disciphne,’ says the 
Taoist, * is to ignore self.’ ® But tlie orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self (so the Taoist would 
argue) so long as he lays stress on outward observ- 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘rites.’ Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity — and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist point of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do The true sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’* He is one who has cleared away 
all the impurities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who knows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable Tao, which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all oheervation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence 
At the outset of his search for Tao the sage usually 
retires to the lonely hills, where he makes himself 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and woods 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him tnat all the most glorious manife.stations 
of external nature are hut signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that lie far beyond the range of 
unpunfied vision. As he grows in spiritual stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after a long upward struggle he learns at last ‘ to 
ride upon the glory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer he discerned.’ * He is now a hsien-jSn — 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘ a man of the mountains,’ but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im- 
mortality and the spiritual graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the highest grades of this 
transcendent state is that of the chin^Sn, the ‘ true 
man,’ one who ‘ fulfils his destiny. He acts in ac- 
cordance with his nature. He is one with God and 
man.’ 

He is a being ' whose flesh is like ioe or snow, whose demean- 
our is that of a virgin, who eate no fruit of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, and who, riding on clouds with flying dragons 
for his team, roams beyond the limits of mortality.’ * 

Such is the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
lArove to express • the inexpressible — language 

1 Of. H A. Giles, Chuanff TxA, London, 1889, pp. 42 f , 28‘2 
SBExxxlx. [1891] 208 f. 

»Oile8,p 206. „ . 

» lb, pp 97, 121, 188, 209 ; see also the Tao-U-ehxng, SBE 
xxxlx. 26, 48, 79-90, 106 f 

♦Giles. |> 1.51 » 26. pp. 7, 161 
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which led in later ages to pitiful misunderetandinga, 
and which fostered the growth of that degraded 
modern Taoism wiiich is a hotch-potch of ntagio, 
ritualism, priestly mummeries, and demonology. 
The priests of tlie cult are, for the most part, com- 
paratively harmless members of society — if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessness to 
co-exist. But they are ignorant, unenterprising, 
and superstitious ; and, though they may Know a 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must be confessed that they show 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the 'mystic 
w^ ’ of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Chastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490. 

liiTiRATuas.— This has been indicated in the article. 

R. Fi.eminq Johnston. 

PURIFICATION (Christian). — Purification of 
coarse implies defilement. It is the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be spoken of in regard 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, which has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiness in relation 
to the Deity ; and this consciousness is developed 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.* The purer the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of separation— far-offnsse 
— from the Deity, through personal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

1. NT modification of Ye wish teaching. — 
Formerly, when religion itself was regarded more 
or less as an external thing, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. Rites of 
purification— ceremonial cleansing— are common to 
all ancient religions. The Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. The refer- 
ences to ceremonial purification which are found in 
the NT are purely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consiaoration here.* It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand- 
point must start from the controversy about 
purifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf. Mt 16). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con- 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not ‘ a new teaching* (cf., 
C.O., Is 1“***), yet so far had the Jewish teachers 
of the time departed from the higher ideals of 
their own prophets that it might well seem so to 
the majority of people who heard it. We take 
Mk 7, then, as the loctfs classicti^ for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to their 
proper subordinate position. 

' It cannot be too carefully noticed that no condemnation is 
passed upon these rites of purification in themseli es. Had the 
Pharisees recofinised thsir symbolism and deep moral sirnifl- 
cance : had Jesus been oerUin that when they washed their 
hands they thought of or prayed for punty of heart and life. He 
would have been the last person to rebuke them, however 
much they multiplied external forms and ceremonies. These 
are useful as steppins-stones to higher thmn ; but the moment 
they begin to satisfy In themselves they oeooms snares, end 
lead to superstition.'* 

Henceforth theie can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement. It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification must be sought and 
obtained. Unless ceremonial purification is truly 

1 Only the greatest saint can realise that he is the greateet 
•Inner. , a 

» B.g., Jn 2« 8*9, Lk 2», Mk 199 7«, l!k 6i9, Ac 21 **- », etc. 

* H M. Luokock, FootprinU of th$ Son ^ Man os (rooed by 
Mark, ed. London, 1008, p. 140 f., on Mk 7. Not only doee 
Christ not oondemn, but, on occasion, He orders the obeervanoe 
of rites of purlfleafcion (of. Mk 199). Tet It should be remem- 
bered that He did not always Himself observe the traditioos is 
thle respect (Lk 11*), nor did His dlsoiplee (Mk 7*), 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entirely symbolic for 
Christians.* St. Paul’s treatment or tne question 
of circumcision illustrates his attitude towards 
pnnhcation and shows that lie had grasped the 
principle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

a. The sacraments. — The primary significance 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understoM 
in a more than material sense. Tire Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
from sin. It has been said that the idea of purifica- 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly it is on the spiritual puiification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

As ‘ baptism had in Judaism come to mean purtflmtory eon- 
aeeratxon, with a twofold reference— from an old state and to 
a new— so was It in Ohrlstianlty '* 

The gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been associated with the baptismal 
ceremony (cf. Ac 8*®). The lite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing about the renewal 
of a foimer undefiled state. The convert must be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,* as a prepaia- 
tion for the reception of that which is to follow * So 
effective is the purification here that it can be 
regarded as ‘ a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’ — not a generation, but a re- 
generation. Thrs conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Office of the Church of England in 
the prayer foi the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.® 

'8mce the middle of the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church have not essentially altered The result 
of oaptlsm was universally considered to be forgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to effect an actual sinlessness 
which now required to be maintained.’ * 

This maintenance was supplied by the second 
great sacrament, which, offering the means of com- 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con- 
veyance of grace and stiength to the soul, purified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the continu- 
ance of that purification. Yet it was soon realized 
that the flesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as on instrument of defilement to the sphit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, so it uecame 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and piepaie for the gift received in Holy 
Communion. Hence the farther saci ament of 
penance (y.v.)and absolution, whicii was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and effect.' 

'The original position was that liaptism alone was the ours 
for sin ; it was in itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of this position ; it 
beoune more and more clear that Ohristians were not immune 
from the attacke of sin, and if sinleaenesB were really required 
from them as a condition of salvation few indeed would be 
saved. Sin after baptiem thus became a practical problem , a 


1 Of. eep. Tit I**, Ko lii*. *>, 1 Co 6**, 2 Co 7i. 1 Jn 8*, I P 1*. 
Ao 16». Eph 6**, He 0i»t-, Ac lO^f . 

* ERE il. 877<>, art. Baptism (New Testament) ; of also Ohry- 

■oatom*B oi oIpcTiKoi fiAorieOiia ixovoiv, ov ap Suicer, 

Theiaurus, Amsterdam, 1728, •.«. ^wri(r/aa. 

* At a much later period Cyprian speaks of ‘ lavacrum regonera- 
tionis etsanotifloanonis' (cf. Cyprian, Ep Izxiv 7, 6, de Bono 
PoHmlico, 6 ; also Tertulllan. de|ks«. Carnit, 47 ; for other refer- 
ences in Cyprian to purification in baptism ses do Hob. Vvrg. 
% SS, Ep. IxvlU. 16, Ixxlil. 18. 

4C1 lOoeti.HelO**. 

* Note also toe prayer, ‘ We call upon thee for this infant, 
that he, coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission ol 
his sins by spintnal regeneration.' 

* A. Haniaok, BiH. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1804-00, U. 
14a 

7 Note ths oomprshensiveness of the words of absolution : * by 
bis authority oonmitted to me, 1 absolve thee from all thy 
sins.' 
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Moond twpttem, sug(r«8t«d by some, was regarded as impossible, 
bat nevertheless analogous rites— in so far as they were looked 
upon as sacraments — were established. Penitence (or Penance, 
to use tho more customary word) and the Mass came to be used 
as the sacramental means whereby Christians could be cleansed 
from the stains of poet-baptisinal sin, and the ministry of the 
Church develo]^ into a great system for their admlnutration, 
in order to heal and comfort souls stricken with sin and calling 
for the care of a physician ’ l 

The Roman Church to this day insists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow- 
ing access to the second ^eat sacrament. It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even apart from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemolance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages.* The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi- 
cation, yet has rigntly recognized the essential 
idea in tlie collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office ; * Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts . . 
and in the confession and absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the other 
offices and prayers of this Church.* 

3. Purification and the contemplative life.— Tho 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we liave already hinted, to the 
more earnest and sincere Christian. It has l>een 
the initial cause of many great movements, both 
within and without the ortliodox body ; the 
Novatian and the Muntanist movements, e.a., were 
attempts to realize this idea. But it is a^ve all 
in mysticism (?.«.), with its passionate desire for 
communion with God, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an essential 
part of the system. It is the earliest path — ‘ the 
purgative way ’ — which alone can lead to ‘ illumina- 
tion.’ To those who follow it will come indeed 
many a *dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and tho achievement of puiihcation brings 
light. The process is a nadnal advancement, step 
by step, at each of which something is left behind. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must disencumber him- 
sel. of all material or spiritual hindrances, as he 
strives after purification. 

* Now b« assured that no one can be enlightened unlese he be 
first cleansed or purified and stripped. . . Thus there ore 
three stages first, the purification , . The punflcation oon> 

cemeth those who are beginning or repenting, and is brought 
to pass in a threefold wise , by oontrltion and sorrow tor sin, 
by full confession, by hearty amendment.’ < 

This notion of purification as an absolutely 
essential element in the reli^ous life was the 
immediate cause of monasticisin (g.v.). It was 
in Older to escape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost necessarily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken — fastings, self -mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of purification 
could bring about that conoition of holiness which 
IS the pa.ssport to eternity.® The practice and 
exaltation of celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two greatest developments 
of the contemplative life — mysticism and monasti- 

1 Kiraopp Lake, Tht Stevardukip of Faith, London, 1916, 
p 116. 

2 Of., e.g., Ear. Ion, 96, 

. . . Kofiopait Si Sp 6 von 
A^vSpaydfuyot <rr«ix«T« vaoiiv. 

s Of., the OoUeot for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany . 
* Grant us. we beseech thee, that, having this hope, we may 
purify ourselves, even as he is purs’; see also Clem. Bom 
xxix. 1, and many references in Tvis Shepherd <f Hermat. 

*Th»ologia Oermantea, tr. S. Wlnkworth, London, 1864, 
ch. xlv. 

s Of . lit 66 : ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God.’ 


oisra — may fairly be said to be developnients of 
the Christian idea of purification.* 

4. Purification through sufiering.— No aiticlo 
on Christian pnrification would be complete 
without consideration of the puuficatory inlluence 
inherent in sufienng. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this to be found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs Hamilton King, 
Ugo Basil's Sermon in tlie Uospital."* It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opportunity is rarely lacking. 

* It Is only those who are already far in the path of spiritual 
growth who are purified by suiTtring, even os the Captain of 
our Salvation was thus made perfect.’^* 

Those, however, who do through suffeimg win the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higher and 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
any oilier manner 

The suffering which comes to us through the 
fault of another would seem to posse's a very high 
capacity for purification. This kind of purifica- 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the root of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most perfect 
form in the life of Clinst Himself,® and it is on 
these lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pure even as He is pure and, in so scaling 
the rugged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond — ‘ the glory that 
shall be levealed.’ 

5. Cleansing of the conscience.— When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscience and 
character that is the really essential thing,® it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed definitely taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount.® Many other nations 
besides the Jews have required a ceremonial puri- 
fication of the body after deeds of lust and blood- 
shed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the puiification of the 
conscience after the ‘ will ’ to commit such deeds, 
even when the opportunity of actually doing them 
has been lacking. Agam, non -Christian ceremonial 
purification can be and sometimes has been refused, 
but Christian purification can never be refused to 
the true penitent who seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity. — The Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is still obseived by the 
Church. But the ceremony which it commemo- 
rates was a purely Jewish rite, though it has 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office for 
the Chuiching of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of leg^ uncleanness, which prevented the 
Jewish mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had been iierformed, 
ha.s been dropped Tlie many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thanks- 

iving rather than from that of purification. They 

ave no idea of being legally unclean. The ofler- 
ing of the lamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-offering, which, though forming 

1 For many reference* to purification In mysticism see 
E. Underhill, The Myetut Way, London, 1913. 

> H. E. Hamilton King, The Discxpleifi, London, 1887, pp £Ht- 
121. Be* also J B. Illingworth, ‘The Problem of Pain,* in Lux 
Mnndi, do. 1888, pp. 113-126. 

•W Temple, CAureA and .Yatum, London, 1916, p 66. 

* He 210 ; of Bev 7l<. » Of. Ja 48 , 1 P 1». 

« Of. Mt 6» *4 *, 

1 1nnooent ni , in the canon law (Cap unteo de Purif. poet 
partum) ‘ If women after child-bearing desire Immediately 
to enter the Ohurch, they commit no sin by so doing, nor are 
they to be hindere<l ’ 
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an actual part of the service, again emphasizes 
the titan ksgiv mg motive. 

7. Purification of churches after suicide, sacri- 
lege, etc.— Ceremonies of purification are still 
observed in many cimrches for leasons of this 
nature The idea is that of restoration to the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8. Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Rome has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of the individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement. 

LiTKRATnu.— 8«e the works mentioned in the srtlole. 

H. C. Townsend. 

PURIFICATION (Egyptian).— I. INTRODUC- 
TORY OBSERVATIONS.— Oyf mg to the prevailing 
climatic and ge^raphical conditions ^e entire 
water-Bimply of Egypt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modern 
Egyptian bathes at least once a day either in a 
batn in his house or else in the river or a canal. 
The heat and dust combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. Washing, therefore, must 
have been one of the common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modem Egypt. 

The ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga- 
tion, inundation, or percolation is to all appear- 
ances dead— a barren and dusty tract of orumoling 
clods. But, when once this nound is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begins to snow signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation In a remarkably short 
space of time 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified— a phenomenon that seems to have pro- 
foundly influenced the ancient E^ptians’ iaeas 
about pill ification (see below, esp. V. i, 3). 

II MATERIALS AND VESSELS EMPLOYED FOR 
PURIFICATION.— I, Materials.— Water was the 
most usual as well as the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, i.e. native carbonate of soda* 
(variously named hsmn, smn, smin, ntr, bd),^ was 
often dissolved m the water to enhance its cleansing 
properties.* Natron was also used dry (see below, 
V. 2 (d), 7 («)) ; a box of this substance is included 
among tno requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.* Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 
ployed like the dry natron (seebmow, V. a(e)(iL)). 
Sand was likewise regarded as purificatory (see 
below, VI 4), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. x (d)). 

2. Vessels. — Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands * 

Tho tall thin ewer waa named anb-tfi the eauat one, appar- 
ently, 'prf’ or IfMiny , ^ the basin wm named ojw* or fwly ><> 
The same kind of basin was used foi feet- ablutions,” 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious shape. ** 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but w'ere more usually of copper.** For bathing or 
t See A Lucas, Journal of Egyptian Archceology i [1914] 
120 . 

i Eg , Y Sethe, Dio dltdgyp. Pyramxdenttxte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr ), Loipzig, 1908-10, 26 f., 849, 2016 
^ E g , V K Newberry and F U Griffith, El-Bersheh, 
liondon, n d [1896], i pi x 

4 P Lscau, Sarcophages antirieurs au nouvel empire, Paris, 
1903-07, i. 203, ii 60, 68 , Newberry-Onfflth, loc eit. 

8 N ae O. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, London, 
1901, pi ix ; A M Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, do. 
1914, ili. pis xxiv. 2, xxxviii 2 ; Laoau, figs. 87, 88, 46-48 
« Pyr. 11796 l Lacau, 28118, no 82, fl*. 46. 

8 / s. ' the thing that belongs to or contains natron (-water)' 
(Lacau, 28024, no. 26, 28027, no 26) 

^ Pyr 1822a ; Booh of the Dead, olxxU 82 f. , Book of the 
Dead, unlees otherwise specified, stands for B. Naville, Das 
dgyptieehe Todtenbueh der xmii bis xx Dynastie, Berlin, 1886. 
io Lacau, 28024, no. 26, 28027, do.i26. ‘ 

” Book of the Dead, loe. eit 

18 Laoau, 26086, nos 27, 28, 28087, nos. 87, fig. 88 ; Sethe, 
ap. L. Borohardt, Orabdenktnal dee Kdnigs Sa’hu-rti', Leipsig, 
1910, II. 98. 

13 Lacau, 28024, noe. 26, 26, 28128, nos. 41, 42 ; Book of the 
Dead, loe cit 


sprinkling purposes, eaithenware pitchers were 
employed , also a metal vase named hs 4 , or a 
sn6-f-ew'er.* 

The pitchers, variouslv designated nms>t,^ dSr.t,^ and '\b 
were sometimes of gold.8 The As.f-vose was usually copper, 
but sometimes gold or silver 8 Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 
‘ all the vessels for the purification of a king, of gold and every 
precious stone.’ The stone vessels woulcf perhaps be those 
originally made of pottery. For fuller details and a number of 
useful references see Kees, Der Opfertam dee dgyptxeehen 
Kbnigs, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 64 If., and 212-214. 

III. SECULAR WASBINO, SANITATION, AND 
SANITARY OBSERVANCSS.—lu an Old Kingdom 
palace the toilet-rooms were designated * House of 
the Morning ’ [pr-dv}\ t), in a noble’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom ‘ Cabinet of the Morning ’ {'i^ntvty 
dw\ t). They would have comnrised from qmte 
early times a privy’ and a batnroom,* of wnich 
excwlent examples (XVIIIth dynasty) have been 
unearthed at El-Amarna.® The ‘ House ’ or 
‘ Cabinet of the Morning ’ was probably so named 
I because, as in modern Egypt, ablutions were per- 
formed immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that 
a 'wash' (i’w) is not an uncommon term for a light morn- 
ing repast^ petit dijeuner doubtless being servra dlreotly 
the morning toilet had been oompleted.^8 
The compound pr-dw] t, ‘ House of the Morning,’ 
obsolete after tlie Old Kmgdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry.** 

X. Bathing. — A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
pouTM water over him ; ** tnewatei often contained 
natron.** Two attendants rubbed him dry,** after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.** 
a. Purification of the mouth. — The mouth was 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. a (e) (li.), ^ (a)) ; but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put to a similar use. The month, one would 
imagine, was afterwards swilled out with water. 
The natron was certainly spat out.** 

After the mouth bed been oleanied with natron, it was said 
to be like the mouth of a sucking calf on the day it was born.ll 
A light reput, consisting of a loaf of bread and a lar of drink, 
WM called Vie-rl, 'a mouth-wuh '18 Perhaps the word i’w, 

* breakfut,’ mentioned above, is an abbreviation of t'w-r,'. If 
so, the official in charge of ' all the places of the king’s month- 
ablution ’ 18 WM not a courier who assisted at the royal toilet, 
but, M Sethe supposes,** the person responsible for the proper 
serving of the Pharaoh’s breakfut. 

3. Washing of the feet.— The feet would have 
been frequenUy washed, as in the modem East ; ** 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, II. a). 

1 Newberry-Grlfflth, i. pi. x. : O. B. Lepsius, DenkmiHer au$ 
Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1861-69, lii. pi. 2816. 

8 Pyr. 1180a ; Laoau, fl^. 68, 66 » Lacau, fig. 66. 

4 Pyr 11166 4 H Kees, RTr xxxvi. [1914] 7 

8 Lacau, 28024, no. 29, 28027, no 27. 

1 For a Ilnd dimasty tomb latrine see Britieh Association 
Report for 1914, p 216 

8 N. de G Davies and A H. Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemMt, 
London, 1914, p 74 , A Mariette, Lee Mastabae de I'ancten 
empire, Paris, 1882-89, D47, p. 808, Gardiner, RTr xxxiv. 
[1912] 198, 

9 Borohardt, Mitt, der deuteeh. Orient-OeeeUeek., no. 60 [1912], 
p. 20 f. 

10 Pyr, 716a, 1876a, 6; P. Li. Griffith, Hieratic Papynfrom 
Kahun and Ourob, London, 1899, pp 8, 101 , A Erman, 
Oesprdeh einee Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seek, Berlin, 1896, p 
60, n. 1. 

11 RTr xxxiv 196-198, xxxvi. Iff. 

18 Newberry-ariffith, i pi x. ; see below, V. a (0) (d), 7 (6) 

18 Newberry-Qriffith, loe a'f. 

M Pyr 6196. 19 Ib 11640, 11816, 20006 

W/6, 26<J.d. 11 i6 27(f. 

18 N o , *4. A, VLwxrSky^Saqqara Mastabas. London, 1906, pis. 
xxl xAii. ; Pyr. 60a. ^ere is a variant, 6M»-r;, ‘ purification 
of the mouth.’ Accordingly, Ineni, an XVIIIth dynuty 
ma^ate, save : ' I wu supplied from the table of the king, 
with bread of the kin^s mouth-purification ’ (Seth^ Urkunden 
dee dgyp. AUertume, iv. [Lripng, 1906] 60 ; Griffith, The Inscrip- 
tions ofSidi and Dir Rtfeh, London, 1889, pi. i. lines 44, 61) 
w Mariette, p, 229 , of. p. 186 80 Xp. Borohardt, 11 98 

*8 Book of the Dead, olxxii. 83, 41. 
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4. Cleaning of nails.— Care was taken to keep 
the fincer- and toe-nails clean.^ 

5. Shaving^. — (a) The face . — From the time of the 
early Old Kingdom ® and onwards the cnsLom was 
to shave off all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.* The moustache is 
verv rare.* 

(5) The Acarf.— From early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was either closely cropped or 
shaved off entirely, wigs being worn by the upper 
and well-to-do classes.® 

For cookB and personal servants with their heads close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Blaokinan, Root Tombs (if Metr, 
11 pi. xvill 16, iil p 81, pis xxlii. 1, XXV. xxvi. : Newberry- 
Griffith, El-Bersheh, i. pi xili. , P. Vlrev, Le Tombsau de 
Rekhtnara, Paris, 1889, pi xlii , W Wreszlnski, Atlas tur 
alUigyp. Kulturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1914, pi. 7a. For repre- 
sentotions of barbers shavin); tnen^ heads see Newberry. Beni 
Hasan, ii pis iv , xiii. Razors (?) formed part of the burial 
equipment in the Illrd dynasty.® 

6. Depilation. — Theie is evidence foi thinking 
that depilation was piactised by the upper classes 
and priests in the Old and Middle Kingdom, as it 
certainly was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There is a passage in Sinuhe (lino SQI f ) which suggests 
that part of that exile's toilet upon his return to civiiizathm 
consisted in the removal of body-hair 7 It should be noted, 
too, that the modem Egyptian peasants of both sexes sliave 
off their pubio hair. 

7. Purification before a meal.— The Egyptians, 
in ancient as in modem times, purified themselves 
before partaking of food ; indeed, as Griffith points 
out,® ‘ purify oneself ’ is equivalent to ‘ take a 
meal.’ This purification would usually have con- 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

‘ Thy hands are washed thy ka washes himself, thy ka 
site down, he eats bread with thee ’ * Even before drinking a 
cup of beer, a man would have his hands washed by his wife.^® 
The washing of the hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites for a banquet R * water for washing 
the hands ' Is immediately followed by * incense ’ Davies ^ 
shows two servants, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
a basin, while the other holds a brazier of burmng incense.!* 
Table eervants were required to have clean bande l< 

IV . Social purity and purification.— Bj 
this is meant the ^voidanoe or removal of impurities 
which impair man’s relations with the community. 

I. Circumcision. — See art. CIRCUMCISION (Egyp- 
tian), vol. ill. p. 670 ff. 

a. Purification at birth. — A child was washed 
immediately after birth.** The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated with 
purification and is given a religious signification 
in Book of the Dead, xvii 19.** 

3. Purification after sexual intercourse.— The 
modern Egyptian men of the peasant class are 
very scrupulous about purify mg themselves after 
sexual interoourse or aHei a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

! Pyr 1368rt, 2016d , cf below, V a (d), 7 («) , for a pedicurist 
attending to a man’s too nails see Newberry, Bern Hasan, 
Ijondon, 1893-1900, 11 pi iv reg 2, left end. 

* J. E. Quibell, Tomb of Cairo, 1913, pis. xxix -xxxii. 

8 Erman, Life in Aneient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 


p. 226 

4 76 ; G Elliot Smith, The Anaxent Egyptians, London, 1911, 
p 124. 

B See Erman, IaJs m Ancient Egypt, p. 219 ff. 

« Qiilbell, p. 83 f., figs. 14, 16. 

T A H Gardmer, Notes on the Story of Sintihe, Paris, 1916, 


p lllf. 

* Catalogue (f the Demotic Papyri m the J. Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 1^, ill 82, with n. 11 , see also his Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 44. 

» Pyr. 788<5-789c ; cf Virey, p 127. 

10 Pap, D'Orbiney, xii line 8 f n Murray, pi 1 

19 Rook Tombs of Sheikh Said, pi. lx. 

18 See also Blackman, ZA 1 [1012] 66 ff. 

14 A H Gardiner and A E P Weigall, Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of TAebes, London, 1908, p. 24, 
nos. 92, 101, p 82, no 176, p. 88, no 288 
18 Erman, the Mdrohen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, 1. 
68; cf H Grapow, Urkunden des dgyp, Altertums, v. 
[Leipzig. 1016] p 28, line 16, p. 24, line 18. 

16 See Grapow, Germ tr., p. 10, n. 1. 


Perhaps this explains why the citizen (nds) regularlj bathed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of UboOner in 
the pavilion 1 

4. Purification of women.~(a) During menstruu- 
tion — The Egyptian women washed themselves 
with water containing natron duung their periods ^ 

The Egyp for ‘ menstruate ’ in fr hmnn, ‘ make a punflcation 
with natron’ (for A«mn as an active verb, ‘puiify,’ see H 
Brugseh, Iluioglyph.-demot. WOrterbuch, Leipzig, 1867-82, p 
996 ; RTr xvl. [1897] 56 / ) 

The women evidently performed these particulai 
ablutions in a special part of the house * This, 
and the women’s quaiters in general, seem, as in 
a modern Egyptian house, to have been upstairs.^ 

(6) After childbirth . — Women purified them- 
selves for fourteen days after childbirth. When 
this purification was accomplished, they could re- 
sume their household duties ® The purification 
consisted in washing and in fumigation with in- 
cense,* also perhaps in eating a special kind of 
cake.’ The jpr-7njsr<, ‘birth-house,’ also called 
ht-bw, ‘ house of purification,’ attached to Ptole- 
maic temples of goddesses, suggests that a woman 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her accouchement and subsequent purification,® 
Chassmat behoves that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancy. 

V . Religious purity and purification — 
By this is meant the avoidance or removal of im- 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

1. Purification of the living Pharaoh.— Many 
coremonies and beliefs which originally were con- 
nected with the king alone obtained, during tlie 
feudal period, a general use and application ; un- 
less this IS recognized, their true significance is 
often obscured. 

(а) In infancy. — The Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a puiification undergone 
in early childhood. The officiants, according to 
the XvIIIth dynasty accounts, wore supiiosed to 
be the gods Atum and Montli, or Re-Harakhte and 
Ainttn.* The ceremony, which consisted in sprink- 
ling the child with water, was not merely purifica- 
tory ; it endowed the prospective ruler with vital 
foice and certain divine qualities *“ It is possible 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god ** 

(б) Before coronation — Piankhi, on his way to 
Heliopolis, ‘ was purified in the midst of the Cool 
Pool,’ and ‘his face was washed in the water of 
Nun m winch the sun-god w’ashes his face ’*'■* I’y 
this act Piankhi w’as bi ought intoclo.se association 
with the sun-god, who was about to be asked to 
recognize him as his son Like the pilgi image to 
Heliopolis Itself, it probably formed part of a pio- 
cedure followed by every Pharaoh ** It was with 
a view to Ins being affiliated to the sun-god that 
the deceased Pharaoh, appaiently reborn, is said to 
bathe, or be wa.shed by Atum, in the sncied Hclio- 
politan waters.** 

1 Erman, Marehen des Pap Westcar, pi li lines 10-12, 24 f , 
pi ill line IS , cf. below, V 8, and Herod. 11 64 

^ Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p 88 f 

8 E Revillout, Chrestomatnie d^rnotique, Pans, 1880, p 288 ; 
J. J. Hess, Roman von Setna Ra-m us, Leipzig, 1888, p 24 

* Erman, Mdrchen des Pap. Westcar, i 68 , Hess, loc cit 

B Erman, 1. 67. 

6 B. Ohassinat, Bulletin de Vlnstitut fran^ais d’ArchMogie 
onentale, x [Cairo, 1912] 190 

7 76 p 184; cf below, V x (cf) and 3 8 ctiaasinat. p ISV ff 

9 A. G^et, Le Temple de IjOuxot, Pans, 1891, pi Ixw , E 
Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, London 1895-190S, 111 
pi Ivi; J H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chuaffo, 
1906, ii 216, Sethe, Urkunden des agyp Altertums, iv 242, 
Germ tr , p 112 

!6 Naville, loc cit , and see below, (c) (d) 
jiiSee Pyr 21111., Book of the Dead, ch 17, lines JO 23 ; 
Orapow, Urkunden, v 28-26 , see also below, (5) and 8 (6) 

13 11 Schafer, Urkunden des agyp AlleHumi, 111 (Leipzi(f, 
1008] 37 , Breasted, Ancient Records, iv 870 

IS Breast^, Aneient Records, ii 222 

!4 Pyr 211 f. , cf also Book of the Dead, clxix 19 f , and see 
above, (a) 
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(c) At coronatton . — The coronation purification 
was a renewal of that undergone in infancy. It 
was performed before the diadems were placed 
upon the Pharaoh’s head,* by a priest impersonat- 
ing the god Yahes (I]h8). 

The god thug addregses the king: 'I purify thee with the 
water of all life and good fortune, all gtability, all health and 
bappinesa.’ The Pharaoh, therefore, wag not only purified, but 
endowed with the qualltiee whieh fitted him for hia new position, 
and which he poBsessed, qxM Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god s Perhaps this ceremony and that of (a) above have some 
connexion with the primitive ideaa aliout kingship and fertility. 
In both scenes* the water issues from the vessels as strings of 



(rf) Before officiating in a temple . — Before he 
could enter a temple to participate in any ceremony, 
the Pharaoh had to ne purified by two priesta 
impersonating Homs and Thfith* or Homs and 
Seth.® Cf. ‘ Hoi us and ThOth hold out their hands 
to receive thee when purifying thy body.’* This 
purification, which took place in the House of the 
Morning,’ consisted, when the full procedure was 
carried out, in sprinkling the king with water, 
which sometimes contained natron,® fumigating 
him with incense, and presenting him with natron 
to chew • and thereby cleanse his mouth (see below, 
V. 2 (d) (e)) ; he was also offered food and drink.*® 

The water, colled the * woter of life ond good fortune,* u and 
‘ that which renews life,’ ** was brought from the sacred prot 
with whicl) every temple seems to have been provided i* ^e 
purification, therefore, besides cleansing the Pharaoh, imbued 
him with divine qualities ; it algo reoonslltuted him, as is shown 
by otlier formulte pronounced during the ceremony, which are 
like those aocompaii^ing the funerary purifications. Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this secondary sense, for they 
possessed similar virtue to that of water and incense.^* 
Probably on ordinary occasions the king merely 
wa.shed his hands,*® after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with water by the two priests. It is un- 
liKoIy that the fumigation with incense was ever 
omitted. 

The tdng is described as ‘pure of hands when performing the 
ceremonies ’ *® For a realistic representation of the king wash- 
ing his hands in the House of the Morning see Lenstus, Iv. pi 
4a In the sun-temple of Nuserrd some or all of the ablutions 
were probably performed in the two basins which are sunk in 
the pavement just outside the door of the vestry, one on either 
side of it. I’ 


(e) At a Sed festival . — ^At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
■washing of the king’s feet *® and hands.*® 

In the mutilated scene from the sun-temple part of the 
special can for feet-ablutioni is still recognizable *> 

2 . Purity and purification after death. — Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con- 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under i). 


I Naville, Dnr el-Bahari, UL pis. Ixill., Ixiv. ; Sethe, Ur- 
kundsn, iv. 262 , Breasted, Ancient Records, ii 09 

« E g., D. B Maclver, Buhen, Philadelphia, 1011, p. 84 (18SX 
and passim in the temple reliefs 

> See Sethe, UrknncCen, Iv, 282, note (6). 

‘Marietta, Jifndereh, Pans, 1869^, 1 pi. 10; Blackman, 
Temple oj Derr, Cairo, 1018, pi xliii, 

* LtpHius, ill pi. I24d 8 Marictte, Dendereh, pi, 9. 

7 .See above. III. ; also Kees, RTr xxxri. Iff. ; Schafer, Ur- 
kundrn, lii 35-87 , Breasted, Ancient Recorde, iv. 806, 871. 

* Mariette, Dendereh, i pi 10, inscr. left of scene. 

xet A II. Oardlner, The Admonitions of an EgfpUam Sage, 
London, 1909, p 76 

18 Kees, RTr xxxvi 6-9, ond cf Ohassinat, p. 188 f. 

II Slanette, Dendereh, i pL 10 , Lepsius, Id. pi. Ifttd. 

18 Mariette, ib , inscr bcliin<l ThOth 

13 J Dumichen, Bauurknnde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera, 
Leipeig, 1866, pi viii 

14 J. H Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought ki 
Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p. 00; of. Black- 
man, ZA 1 69 ff , see below, V 3 

18 Kees, RTr xxxvi. 6. 

1* Mariette, Dendereh, ii pi. 69ft. 

17 Dorcliardt, Re-Ueihgttim dee KOnigt Ne-Woeer-Re, Berlifi, 
1006, pp. 16 f. and <9 with fig 42 

18 76. p. 16 f. ; ZA xxxvii. [1899] pi. i. 

19 Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon JI., London, 1892, 

pi XI. 

99 See above, n. a., and Newberry-Qrlfflth, El-Bertheh, i pi. x. 


As the Pharaoh during his lifetime had to be 

E urified before entering a temple, so after death 
e had to be purified before he could enter the 
solar, or Osirian, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
which, and all things connected with them, were 
pure. 

Examples are the abodes of the sun-god, l those who soil in the 
boat of Osiris,* the lotus-flower which the sun-god holds to his 
nose,* and the deceased’s throne in heaven or his seat in the 
sun-god’s bark, either of which he can ocoupy only if he himself 
is pure.8 

Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum- 
ous happiness. 

Accordingly, the dead Pharaoh’s ascent to heaven did not 
take place until his purity was assured ’ Thou art pure, thou 
aacondest unto Be.’ » ‘ Piopl is pure . . . this PiOpi ascends 

to heaven.’* The guardians of the gates of the under world 
allow the deceased to cross their thresholds because he is pure ’ 
This purity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent phyBical. 

Before Th&th and the sun-god oan draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it must be said of him : ' The mouth of N. is pure, the 
Great Ennead have oeneed N., and the tongue which is within 
hia mouth is pure. What N. abhors Is dung, N puis urine far 
from him. N. abhors this N. eats not this abownation ’* 
The purity demanded by the gods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Texts, was not 
incompatible with gross sensuality or flagrant im- 
morality.® It 18 , however, occasionally stated 
that something more than physical cleanliness was 
expected of him.*® From the time of the Vlth 
dynasty onwards ** the claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become moie and more 
prominent ; they find, perhaps, fullest expression 
in the Book of the Dead. 

In oh oxxv , the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ among the many 
sins which the deceased claims to be innocent of are fornication, 
masturbation (‘Introduction,’ line 16), and adultery (’Confes- 
sion,’ line 20) 

In their conceptions of moial purity and right- 
eousuoss the Egyptians very rarely, at any stage 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary obeervances in which they hod their 
origin. 

* Let me pass,’ says the deceased to certain gods who block 
his way, ‘ I have purified myself upon this great w'r t, I have 
put away my evil, I have banished wrong, 1 have driven to the 
earth the evil appertabiing to my flesh ’ i* 

There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon which the welfare of the dead so entirely 
depended. 

(a) Ceremonial acts performed hy the deceased in 
hts lifetime. — These acts, which hod associated, or 
identified, him with certain divinities and so 
rendered him pure, are (i.) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. l and 8 (6)); (iL) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 {c)\ 

Ifi) Spells, asserting (i.) that tnose acts had been 
performed;*® (ii.) that all impurities had been 
avoided.** By means of these potent formulie the 
thing.s alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.** 

(c) Ablutions performed after death by the 
deceased himself (i. ) on earth : in the ‘ water of 


1 Pyr. 1869ft. * ift. 12010. 

* Book of the Dead, lxxxl.A, 8. 

* Pyr. 7100-0 ; Book of the Dead, olxxxL 10. 

»Pyr 7880 « /ft 1411o, 6 

7 Book of the Dead, oxlv. (cd. Lepsius, LeipElg, 1848] 8 f. ; 
see also ciii. 4 

»Pyr. 1270-1280 

* Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 177. 

w/ft. pl71f. u/6.p. IflSff. 

19 Booh of the Dead, Ixxxvi. 7 f. ; see also exxv. [< Conclusion ’] 
12 f., 17-20, clxxxi. 18-16; P. J. de Horrack, L» Livre des re- 
spirations, Paris, 1877, pi i , f 2. 

I* Book of the Dead, xvil 20-28, oxxv. [‘ Conclusion ’] 17-20, 
oxlv. nasnm, i. 8, 8-10, 18 L, olxxxi 18 ff .and see below, 8 (e). 

I* E.g., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ Book of the Dead, ch. 


i*df. Gardiner’s remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (Davies-Gardiner, Totnb of Ameneinhft, p 47f ), cf 
also Pyr. 921, which describes the followers of Horus not onl} 
as washing the dead king, but as reciting spells whereby be was 
rendered righteous and so might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171 f.). 
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Khereiia,’ ^ the tw o pools at Uerakleopoha Magna ; ^ 
(ii.) in the other world : he might, like the 8un*god, 
cleanse himself m the Field or Pool of Earn,’ or 
squat on a stone (cf. below, V. 7 (6)) beside the Pool 
of the God and wash his feet.* 

{d) Ceremonies performed f 01 him by the gods (i.) 
on earth ; the deceased might be washed by Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract — the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,® and therefore 
especially pure and sacred * — 01 by Atum at Helio- 
pmis;'^ (li ) in the other world: in the Field of 
Life, the birth-place of the sun-god, KebiiOwet, 
daughter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and then fumigate him 
with incense.® He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Earn and then be rubbed dry by 
Horus and Thoth,® or wash his feet in the sun- 
god’s own silver basin which had been fashioned by 
Sokar.^® He is described as sitting upon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while las mouth is nurified with natron 
(see below, (s) (ii. )) and the goas cleah the nails of 
his fingers and toes.” Again, he is shaved by Dua- 
wer,*® and his face is washed by that god and 
meissaged by Sokar.“ 

(e) Ceremonies performed by the living. — Purilka- 
tory rites figuied prominently in the funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (originally the 
dead Pharaoh) was identified with Osiris®* — the 
officiants impersonating Anubis, Horus, and other 
divinities.®* Doubtless it was believed that the 
purifications supiioaed to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actually were performed if they 
were faithfully mimicked on earth and the proper 
formulce recited One of the funeiary libation 
formulfe describes the washing of the dead Pharaoh 
by Horus.®’ 

(i) In ‘Plaoe of Purification,’ <•«. the embalnier’s 

workshop, IS the cori>flo was washed with water in which various 
kinds of natron had been diaBOlved,®^ and with wine, milk, and 
beer *> 

(li ) At the * Opening of the Mouth ’ In the ‘ House of Gold,’ 
i.e the sculptor’s studio, ‘•i® and at the burial and periodical 
servioes in the tomb oha\>ol, various purification ceremonies 
were performed on behalf of the deceased These consisted in 
sprinkling the mummy, or its sutistitube, the statue, with water, 
fumigating it with incense, offering it libations, and holding up to 
its mouth (see III s, V, a (d), 7 (a)) balls of natron and incense.^ 

3. The sinificance of the posthumous purifica> 
tions. — As Junker has clearly shown in liis Cotter- 
dekret uber das Ahaton (Vienna, 1913), the object 
of the ceremonies performed on behalf of Osins 
was to furnish the god with never-failing supplies 


® Book 0/ the Dead, clxlx 19 f 

® W. Wrcszinski, Atgyp. JnschnfUn . . . m Wien, Leipxig, 
1906, p. 63; Orapow, Urkunden, v. 28. 

* Pyr 018a, 1408 fl , 1421, 1430 

4 Book of the Dead, cxxvil. 42, * Cf Herod ii 28 

« Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 108 

7 Pyr 211 ; see V. i (a), 8 (b) 

^ Pyr. 1189 ff Incense, like tlie water, is punfloatory (tb 
1017a, h, 2066a, b), and upon a cloud of purifying inoetise-smoke 
the deceased Is wafted up to heaven (tb. 20u3 f , cf 866b). 

» Ib 6190-0 ; of 1247ar-d. 

10 Book of the Dead, olxxil 82 f. « Pyr 1867«>-18686. 

13 Ib, 1428a ; see Sethe, ap. Borohardt, Orabdentmat dts 
KOnigi Sa’,bu-re', 11. 97. 

18 Pyr 2042a, b 

14 Of Blackman, The Temple cf BfpeA, Cairo, 1916, p. 28, s. 

16 Davies Gardiner, Tomb of AmenenuiH, p 66. 

18 Cf the employment of models {Book of the Dead [Pap. Nn ), 
rubrics of chs 1.8.S, 136A), or pictures (H. Junker, Die mundm- 
wachen in den Onnemyttenen, Vienna, 1911, p 61.), of. O. 
MOlIer, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipidg, 1918, i. vi. 
line 1 ff 

17 E A W Budge, The Book Opening the Mouth, London, 
lOOOjil. 86 f. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p 46 

19 Junker, Stundenwachen.p. 82 ; Mdller, i. vl. lines 1-4 ; cf. 
Horraok, pi 1 §2, Book of the Dead, clxlx 19 1. 

30 Junker and Moller, toco eUL , Book of the Dead, olxlx 6-8. 

31 Davies-Oardiner, p 45 

38 Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, 1. 14 f , li. 2 ff. ; E. 
Schiaparelli, II IAlm> aei Funerali, pt i , Turin, 1882, pt. iL, 
Rome, 1890, 1 80ff. , Budge, The Liturgy of the Funerary Offer- 
ings, London, 1909, pp 42if , 161 ff. , Davies-Gardiner, pp. 66 if., 
76ff ; G. Maspero, La Table d'offrandee dee tombeaua tgyp- 
tiens, Paris, 1897, pp. 4-12. 


of vital force and so keep liun perpetually rejuve- 
nated, thereby securing a high Nile and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
Pharaoh) became at death an Osiris, the same cere- 
monies were pei formed for the dead as for the god 
The funeiary washings, sprinklings, funuga- 
tions, etc., possessed, therefore, a secondary, what 
we might terra sacramental, significance; they 
both helped to reconstitute the deceased anti, 
together with the food- and drmk-offerings, 
supplied him with nutriment which enabled him 
to continue his existence and to raaintam unim- 
paired all his recons tiLutetl faculties and powers. 

(I ) Tim water with which the corpse or statue was washed or 
sprinkled not merely cleansed the deceased from his impurities 
but brought together the head and bones and made the body 
complete (fm) in every particular > Accordingly either stream 
of water that Aomts about the figure of the dead User* termin- 
ates In a large symbol of life, ^ (see above, V i) With the 


offering of libation-water to the deceased is associated the 
giving to him of his spirit (g^) and his power and at the 

same tune he is bidden to stand upon his feet and to gather 
together his Ixmes.* 

(ii ) Inoense-siuoke had the same effect, cleansing the dead 
‘ from all the evil appertaining to him,' and making him ‘ strong 
and jpowerful abo^ o all gods.' 4 

(ill.) For the mysterious virtue of Uic food- and drink-offer- 
ings see Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 00 

(iv.) The deceased was also, of course, supposed to be mmilarl} 
reconstituted bj the punfloatlons that he underwent in the 
other world. After ablutions in the Fuld of taru he received 
‘ his bones of metal ’ (bi\) and ‘ stretched out his indestructible 
limbs which are in the womb of the sky-goddess ' 8 By the 
washings of Horus and Thoth and other dh inities the dead was 
cloansea from all impurities, moral and phjsical, his body came 
together again or a as entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the Tbi, i.e. under world « 

^ Purification of divinities m the temple ritual. 
— Owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, and 
to the fact tliat the Pharaoh was Horus and every 
go<I was conceived of as Ins father, the ceremonies 
performed in tlie temple and tomb-chapol were in 
many respects identical. Every divinity, for cult 
purposes, was treated as an Osins, and his or hei 
statue was purified like that of a dead person— and 
for the same reasons 

When his statue was sjirlnklod,? Amun wm acclainiod not 
merely as pure but as reconstituted ‘Unite unto thee thy 
head, unite unto thee thy bones, make fast for thee thj head 
unto thy bones . . wiiat appertains unto thee is complete , 
pure, pure Is Amun, Ijord of Kamaki’8 The libation-water 
also is ‘life-renewing,’* The incense both purifies the god*® 
and imbues him with life and vi^ur U 

5. Purity and purification of offering's to g^ods 
and dead. — (a) Purity. — All offerings made to the 
gods and dead, and everything used in their 
service, had to be pure. 

The door-posts of temples often bear the following, or a 
similar, inscription: 'The offerings and all that enters the 
temple of such-and-such a divinitj — it is pure 'i* The living 
pray that the mortuary equipment of the dead maj consist of 
« every good and pure thing.' 


1 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. lOSf , Budge, Book gf Opening 
the Mouth, ii 4. 80, Schiaparelli, i. 31-88, U. 128-130; Pyr 10, 
887-848, 1908 20430. 

3 Davies, Pive Theban Tombe, London, 1918, pL xxu , cf 
Louvre Stele, 0. 16 ( = E. Gayet, Stiles de la XI I* dynastie. Pans, 
1886, pi. liv ) ; A. Moret, Mystiret igyptiens, do 1913, pi. 1 , and 
see also Davies-Gardiner^ p 67 The water is apparently being 
poured through a sieve, in order to break up and distribute the 
flow aU over toe man who is being washed. See also Virey, pi 
XX. ; J. J. Tylor, ELKab ; the Tomb qf Rsnni, London, 1900, 

pi xi 

* Pyr. 867 f. 

4 Junker, Stundenioaehen, p. 90 , cf. Blackman, ZA I 71 ff 

* Pyr. 629 f. ; cf. 7496, 1464, 206l£i. 

«/6. 2110-213, 519, 921-923, 1141 f, 1247, 2170 f. ; M61ler, i 
vL fines 1-9 ; Horrack, pi. i. § 2. 

7 Of. Lepeius, lii pi 00c, Naville, De»r ef-BoAart, U pi xl% 

8 Ritual of Amon, xxvii 2 f ; see also Mariette, Denaereh, 11 
pL 69o. where the water of the nms-t-pitebem is said to ‘ re 
Juvenate her [Hatbor's] body.’ 

» Moriette, iu. pi 62a , cf Junker, Stundenwachen, pp 79 f , 
82, Golterdekret uber das Abaton, p 14 f. 

“0 RUual of Amon, viil>2. 
u lb. xll. &-X1I1. 8 , see also 2i( 1 71 ff 

®* E g., Maciver, pi 17, p 49 ; Navllle, Deir el-Bahan, iv. pi 

xov. 

®* Griffith, SiUt, pi. 1. , Nowberr}, Beni Hasan, i pi xx., and 
paseim on the funerary stelas 
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Herodotus * describes the measures taken to ensure 
the ceremonial ^rity of victims otleied to the gods, 
and in Grseco-Koman times this was reckoned a 
matter of supreme importance.* The testing of at 
least funerary victims was customary as far back 
as the Old Kingdom.* 

In A D 122~12S a regulation was introduced forbidding the 
officiating priest to offer a victim until be had received a written 
certifloate of its puntj' * For an extant example of such a 
certificate see L Mittcis and U. Wilcken, Grundz. und ChreHo- 
mathie der Papyrtukunde, Leipsig, 1912, i. ii. ‘ Cbrestomathie,’ 
p. 118, no 89 

(b) Purt^atton. — Offerings were purified by 
pouring lioations over them and by fumigating 
them with Incense.® 

Virey (pi xxv ) shows a lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Offerings 
presented to the dead could bo washed or sprinkled with water 
containing natron, the purifying qualities of which were thus 
transmitted to the dead.* 

The purification of the offerings possessed the same 
significance as the other purifacatory ntes. 

As already seen (V 3), the water used in lustrations and 
libations, inoense'Smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with mysterious reconstructive powers. The soaking 
in the Uquid, therefore, and the fumigation added to the 
already existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the combined qualities were imparted 
simultaneously to the god’s (or dead person’s) soul (f>;) 7 

The table or altar upon which the offerings were 
placed had first to be purified with water and 
incense.® 

The following formula shows that the water might contain 
natron ' It is pure Purified is the offering-stand (xrdhw) with 
natron, with cool water with incense . for the ka of 

the Osiris N ' * 

6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies. — (a) Consecratton of a. 
novo temple or shrxne. — A new temple was solemnly 
purified before it was handed over to its divine 
owner.*® 

The two obapels or booths of Upper and Lower Egypt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies appear to have been purified 
by having water sprinkled over them u 

(6) Renewal of purification, — It was sometimes 
thought advisable to purify a temple afresh 

A certain Bebekfiotp Informs us that be was sent by Sesostris 
II to purify the temples in the Theban nome * for the sake of 
the pure celebrationis of the monthly festival and the oiean 
observance of the half-monthly festival.’ 1* 

Purification would naturally be necessary after the 
profanation of a temple or sacred city. 

The day after Piankbi had taken Memphis by assault * he sent 
men into it to protect the temples of the god, hallowed (7) the 
sanctuaries of the gods, offered to the community of gods 
((f;d; t) of Hetkeptah, purified Memphis witli natron and 
incense ’ l* 80 also Mentemb^t ‘ purlflcri aU the temples in the 
nonies of all Patoris, according as one should purify violated 
temples,’ after the Assyrian invasion in 667 sol® 

7. Purity and purification of the priests.— The 

characteristic maik of the priest, from the earliest 
down to tlie latest period, was his purity. This 


1 11. 88f 

s W Otto, Prieeter und Tempel im heUenxstischen Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1905-03, i. 62 f , ii 79 ; A Wiedemann, Herodotg zweitee 
BuM, Leipzig, 1890, ii 180-183 , B. Reitzenstein, Arehw fUr 
Papynisforsdiungund verwandU Oebiete, il. [1902] 8 
® J £ Quibell, TAe Ratrueaeum and the Tomb ofPtah-hotep, 
London, 1896, pi xxxvl. ; Erman, Life in Anaent Egypt, p. 289 
* Otto, 1. 62 f 

B Lepsius, iii pis 660, 1805 ; Blackman, Derr, pi. xxxvi., 
Metr, Ii. pi. x. , RTr xxi. [18991 142, xxU. [1900] 87 ; see also 
Sohiaparelll, Ii 164 , Budge, Book of Openxng the Mouth, li. 94 , 
Junker, Gotterdekret ilber daa Abaton, pp. 10 ff., 80, 80 
6 Blackman, Meir, ill 81 f. ; Pyr 11120, d. 

^ Junker, GUterdekret uber das Abaton, p 14 1. 

8 Schiaparelli, ii 167 , Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, 11 
90 f., Virey, p 126 

» Locau, Sarcophages anteneurs au nouvel Empire, ii 60 
The same formula occurs in Gairo, no 20456 (=H O. Lange and 
H. Schtifer, Grab- und Denksteins des mittl^en Reioks, Berlin, 
1908, li. 49), with the word ’ natron ’ omitted 
18 F. W von Biasing, ‘ Die Reliefs vom Sonnenhelligtum des 
Rathures,’ SBA W, 1914, p 8 , of , perhaps, Gardiner, Admofi<> 
tions of an Egyptian Sage, p 76. 

D Virey, pi. xxvi. • ' 

18 For this use of w'b and tier of. Book of the Dead, olxxxi lA 


1* Egyptian Stela, fv pi. 7 
14 Schafer, r *” “ 


, Urkunden, iii 84 f ; Breasted, Ancient Records, 

iv. 866 

18 Breasted, Andent Records, iv 902, 90S. 


appeals in the ordinary word foi i»ne<t, weeb^ 
‘pure one,’ Coptic 07HHB. 

The retention of the word by the Christian Egyptians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than his 
sacrificial and intercessory functions, that separated the pnest 
from the layman. 

A number of measures were taken by Uie piiests 
to ensure their absolute purity. 

(a) In the Grajco-Roruan period a pi lost had to 
punfy himself for several days before entering 
upon his coarse* — a practice that is evidently very 
ancient.* 

Pap. Turin, pi. 67, line 9tt (tsmp Bamesses iv -v ) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days , until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certain parts of the temple precincts nor 
carry the image of the god * The wailing women who bemoaned 
Osiris had to purity tnemselves four times before they could 
stand within the ' door of the Broad Hall ’ , < they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V a (d), (e)), and fumi- 
Mt«l themselves with incense, in order that both they and the 
uimentations with which they ’ rointualized ’ the dead Osiris 
might be pure ® A passage in Gardiner, Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sags (p. 76), suggests that the bread eaten by a pnest 
during his prefatory purinoation and his course must be white 
bread ((*i^a). 

(b) Priests and priestesses had always to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a temple or 
engaging in a religious ceremony , every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purpose (cf V. i (rf)), 

A priest pronounced a special formula when entering the 
temple ‘after making his purification in the pure pool 
During the service he continually refers to his purity.7 0. 
Legram and E. NaviUe (L’Aile nord du pylons (TAmenophis 
Iii , Paris, 1902, pi xi. B) reproduce a mutuated relief depict- 
ing priests andprfestesses purifying themselves before entering 
the temple T^ey seem to be standing in two shallow pools 
or tanks, while water is poured over them 8 The descriptive 
text reads ‘Going down to wash by the prophets, the god’s 
wife, the god’s hand (drt ntr), in the Oool Pool, (and then) 
entering into the temple ’ According to Herodotus,® the 
priests washed in cold water twice every day and twice e\ery 
night 

Legrain found at Kamak an alabaster pedestal— bearing a 
dedicatory inscription of Tothmdsis in —on win h the priests 
stood while they purified themseli es >8 Of. the st >ne beside the 
Pool of the Goa on which the deceased washed hi!> feet 1* 

(c) The priests also perh^s fumigated them- 
selves with incense before omciating in the daily 
service (sec (a) and V. x (cf)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the priest said ’ ‘ Hail brazier I am 

cleansed by the Eye of Ilorus ’ 1* * Eye of Horus ’ in this con- 
text must surely mean incense 

(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
piiest’s hands. 

Ikhernofret says of himself . ' I was pure banded in adorning 
the god, a sem-priest with clean fingers.’ 1* ' Pure of fingers ' is 
the oft-recurring epithet of priests i* 

(g) Paring the nai/*.— The priests cut their nails 
short so as not to harbour dirt which ^\ould render 
them ceremonially unclean.*® 

Reliefs in the mastaba of 'Enkh-me’-hdr, a ssrn-priest and 


lotto, i 26 

3 Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, p 76/. 

8 The present writer is indebted to Dr A H Gardiner for this 
reference , of Blackman, Btgeh, p 47 

4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p, 6. 

8 lb, p. 70 f , cf Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, 1 2 1 = 
Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 1896, p W 
8 A. Moret, Le Rituel du oulte divm joumalter sn Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p 8, n 1, p 79, n 2. 

7 Ritual of Amon, i 6, 7 f., ii. 2, et passim. 

8 Of , the word-sign for wfeb, ‘ priest.’ 


9 u 87. 10 Annates du service, iv 226 f. 

11 Book of the Dead, olxxlL 41 f 
IS Rvtuai of Amon, 11. 1 

1* Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osins in Abydos unter Kdnig 
Sesostns III., Leipzig, 1904, in Sethe’s Unterauchungen zur 
Geaeh und Attertumskunde Aegyp iv 18f ; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, I 668 

14 Newberry -Griffith, El-Bersheh, li pi vli , Lange-Schafer, 
Grab, und DenksUins des miltleren Retcha, li 148 [7], 166 [lO] , 
Gardiner-Weigall, Catalogue of the Private Tombs gf Thebes, 
p 48; Wresziuaki, Aegyp. Insehnften tn Wien, p. ‘22 ; cf 

p.182 

18 Moret, Rituel du oulte divin joumalter, p. 170* Ritual of 
Amon, xxvi 7-10 , cf V. s (d), li. 
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lector, 1 poflsibly depict the ontting' end clean ing of priests' 
finger- and toe-nails, &nd not, as has been suggested, surgical 
operations. 

(/) Depxlatton. — Herodotus * states that the 
priests in his day shaved their whole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial parity. 

Depilation seems to be an ancient practice (see above III. 6). 
The depilation of a priest is perhaps depicted in the mtutaha of 
‘Bnkh-me'-bOr :> the man’s leg is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent scene possibly represents a priest having his back 
sorubbM to render it ceremonially clean It is said of the 
women who Impersonated Isis and bewailed Osiris ; ‘ Their body 
is pure ... the hair of their body has been removed.’^ 

(g) Shamng . — The clean-shaven head does not 
appear to have become the distinguishing mark of 
the priestly caste * till towards the end of the 
XVIIIth dynasty.® In the Grmco-Iloman period 
the regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were very strict.’ 

(A) Dress . — From the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priests seem to have been very puncti- 
lious in the matter of dress.® As early as the 
IXth to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during Ins period of service had to wear white 
sandals.® 

(i) Circumctaion. — See art. Circumcision 
(Egyptian), vol. hi p. 670 ff. 

8 . Purity and purification of the laity.— (a) 
Purification before entering a temple or sacred 
place . — Until the Grmco-Roman penod we know 
practically nothing about the purification of the 
lay people before entering a temple,*® but we may 
be certain that ablutions of .some sort were deemed 
necessary There is possibly a reference to this 

S ractlce in an inscription dating from the reign of 
.ing Teti of the Vlth dyna.sty.“ In the Old King- 
dom it also appears to have been reckoned impious 
for those wlio had eaten an impure thing, hwtf^ or 
who were .still purifying themselves, m 'oxo-snf^ to 
approach the portrait-statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
maced enter the building (cf. below, VI. i). Ch. 
Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, line 46, speaks of 
a worshipper’s hands a.s pure when praising the 
god. Herodotus says that a man had to discard 
his woollen cloak before entei mg a temple. 

Hero of Alexandiia (11 c 250 n C.) says that 
‘s'jups (veoippaifT^pia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter’ stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples.*® 

Perhaps we have examples of the n-fpippavnjpia of Hero 
in certain large stone voaaels of the Ptolemaic age, which, 
as the inscriptions show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to hold water Some of them are 

decorated on the inside with the symbols 'good 

fortune, life, stability,’ which are associated (see above, V. t) 
with religious ablutions 

Hero also speaks of hronzo wheels, which were 
apparently fixeil to the doors of temples, and were 

1 J. Oapart, ‘ Une Rue de tombeaux k Soqqarah,’ in L'Art 
^ffVPtien, Brussels, 1907, pi lx>li , W Max Muller, Egypto- 
logical Researches, Washington, 1906, pi 105 
a H. 87 8 C&part. pi Ixvl ; MUller, pi 106. 

* Festival Songs of Isxs and Eephthys, i. 2f » Budge, Egyp- 
tian Reading Book, p 49 

0 E.g , Lepsmfi, ili pi 1286. 

8 Bee Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amama, London, 1008- 
08, 1 pis viil , XXII : also Erman, Hfe in Ancient Egypt, pp 
260, 208 

7 Otto, 1 63 , 11 78 

8 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p 297 , Herod li 87, Otto, 
11 78, 260 

9 Pap Petersburg, 1116 A, recto line 64 lOoWnischeff, Les 
Papyrus hi^ratit/ues No No 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B del’ Er milage 
ImptiialA St. PHersbourg, Petrograd, 1913, pi. xl.]=i/ouT7ial 
of Egyptian Archceology, i 27 , cf below, VI i. 

10 See Erman, Hariabook of Egyptian Religion, Bhig. tr , 
London, 1907, p. 40 

11 Sethe, Urtninden, 1 [Leipnig, 1908] 87 
19 Jh. i. 6^ of Piankhi Stele, lines 147-158 
1* Sethe, Urkunden, i 49, 60, 142 ; H 8ot^, La Preservation 
de la propriety funiravre dans I’aneienne Egypte, Pans, 1913, 
p. 9ff 

14 li 81. 18 Otto, 1 390 , Hero, Pneumattka, I .32 

M Erman, ZA xxxvili. [1900] 64 ; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiii 
[1901] 270-274 
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turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.’ * 

This is quite an un-Enrptian device, and was probably itii 
ported from the East * von Bissing describes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of it > 

An inscription of the Ptolemaic period® state** 
that people who had become impure through 
sexual intercourse,® birth, miscaniago, menstrua- 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temple of Asklepios at Ptolemais. These 
were apparently paid into a money-box {driaavpbt) 
at the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronze wheel was sometimes, it seems, associated with the 
money t>ox , thus a person paid his or her dues and then was 

urifled by turning the wheel Hero 7 proposes to make a com- 

ined money-box and wheel , the former ia to bo surmounted by 
a bird which will sing when the wheel is turned « We also 
learn from Hero® that bronze wheels were set up near the 
water-stoups He therefore proposes to make a * contrivance of 
such a kino that when the wheel is turned the water runs out of 
it for the sprinkling ’ 10 For further particulars aa to these two 
contrivances, the former of which was a penny-ln the-slot 
machine worked by 6-drachma pieces, the latter an ingenious 
swivel tap, see Rochas, Annales du Service des AntiquiUs, xi 
[1911] 96 ff. 

(b) Purification in sacred waters and pools — (i.) 
Near Kherefia (the Grmco-Roman Babylon) there 
was a pool connected with the lleliopolitan sun- 
cult In its waters the sun-god washed his face, 
and it wsis of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same.** 

(ii.) At Herakleopolis Magna there were two 
great pools in the precincts oi the temple of 9 ar- 
shef, called the ‘ Pool of Natron ’ and the ‘ Pool of 
Me'et.’*® The worshippers of the god washed in 
these pools and so were cleansed from their sms ; 
their offerings were washed in them also. 

An official of the Saite period records that be built a wall 
‘behind the Pool of M«’et.’i« 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra- 
ditional source of the Nile,** was believed to be 
endowed with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supjiosed to be used) for all 
the lustrations and libations offered to the gods and 
the dead.** The fact that the dead go there to be 
bathed by the goddess Satis*’ suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there.*® 

(c) The Osinan mysteries. — Participation in the 
Osirian mysteries*® was productive of religious 
purity. This is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Dead. 

B g , the deceased thus addresses the gods in the other 
world ‘ I am pure of mouth, pure of bands, one to whom is 
said “Welcome, welcome” by those who eco him , for 1 hove 
heard those words which the ass spake with the cat ’ (exxv 
[' Oonclusion ’] 13 f) Again ho says to his ka who stands in 
his way . ‘ Let me pass, for I am pure 1 have made Osiris 
to triumph against his foes’ (ov 8), see also i 8, 8-10, 13 f , 
olxxxi. 18 ff. 

9 . Purification before goine into battle. — Ap- 

paiently the only reference to tliis custom in Egyp- 
tian writings is Pyr. 2190a-219l6,'-* which says 

‘Horus comes forth from Khemmis Buto Town arises for 
llorus, and be punfles himself there. Horus comes pure that 
he may avenge nis f.ather ’ 


1 1 82 , Erman, ZX xxxvlii 53 
3 0 0. Edgar, ZA xl [1002] 140 f 
8 ZA \xxix [1901] 144 f 

* R A, Srd ser , 11 [1883] 181 . cf Srd ser , xiil [1889] 70 ff 
8 Cf Herod il 04 

8 Otto, i. 890 ; see also jjidgiir, loc eit. 

7 li 82. 8 ZA xxwiii 64 9 j 32 

10 zA xxxviii 63 : see also Otto, 1 . 897 

Piankhi Stele, Une 101 f , Breasted, Ancient Records, Iv 
870, cf Book of the Dead, clxix 19 f , Pyr 211c-218 , see V 
I, a (a). 

13 Book of the Dead, xvii 21 , Orapow, Urkunden, v 23-26 
1* Book of the Dead, toe cit 

14 p Pierret, Rtcueil d’lnscnpftons tn4di(e< du musie tgyplien 
du Louvre, Paris, 1878, p 10 

Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 103 

Pyr 8640, 1908a-c, aild passim m the religious texts. 

17 Ib 1116a, b 

15 See Egyptian Steles in the British Museum, 11 pi 9, line 3 
■iBreastea, Ancient Records, 1 611 

19 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 286 ff 
a»/6 p 29. 
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VI. Purity and purification in maoic.’-- 
z. The reciter of a spell and a magician most be 
pure. He who would recite oh. cxxv. of the Book of 
thA Dead must be pure {xo'b) and clean (^tor), must 
be clothed in the finest linen and shod with white 
sandals (cf. above, V. 7 (h)), have his eyes painted 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finest 
unguent. 

'^e puritr demanded of the redter eonld be obtained by 
waahinfT with water containing natron 1 or by washing and 
fumigation in the ninlight.* Impure food, auch aa vanuon and 
flab, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided.* In the case of 
one spell the reciter, and hia servants also, are directed to 
ratify theinsetree for nine days.* 

To be successful in * spirit-gathering ’ the magician 
must be pure.® 

In vessel-divination by the moon the ma^ian, it a medium !a 
not used, must be ‘pure for three da^s.'* In divination by a 
lamp without a medium the magician, who must be ‘pure 
from a woman,' is directed to lie down on green, s.e. fresh, 
reeda.7 

3. Purity of the medium.— In ‘spirit-gathering’ 
the medium must be a ‘ boy, pure, before he has 
gone with a woman.’® 

3. Purity and purification of the objects used.— 

The papyrus unon which a spell is written must be 
puie.® The taole used in ‘ apirit-gathering ’ is to 
lie ‘ of olive-wood, having four feet, upon which no 
man on earth has ever sat.* 

In lamp divination the lamp must be a white one ‘In which 
no minium or gum-water has been put, Its wick being clean ' ; 
it is to ba filled with clean genuine Oasts oil, and is then to 
be sat apon a new brick n The Book of ik» Dead, ch. oxxr., 
rubric, directs that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Truths be drawn upon a pure tile of porcelain fashioned of 
earth npon which no pigs or small cattle iiave trodden The 
Oftoopy (7) placed over the model of a boat used in a ma^cal 
ceremonV is to be punfled with natron and incense. 1 * In 
QritHth-Thompson, xxviii 4, we learn that the bronze vessel 
used In divination is to be washed with water of natron 

4. Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed.- The place where the 
magic nte was to be performed must be clean.** 
Sometimes it had to be both ‘clean’ and ‘dark 
without light,’ ** and in addition must be purified 
with natron water *• or sprinkled with * clean sand *• 
brought from the great nver.* ” Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under- 
neath it.*® 

YII. Purity of those who wished to 

HAVE AUDIENCE OF THE PHARAOH. —In the 
Piankhi Stele, lines 147-163, we are informed that 
of the four piinceswho came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
a^itted to the royal presenoe. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the part of Piankhi was due to the 
facttliat he had just been affiliated to the sun-god 
(see above, V. z (b)), to whom fish was evidently 
suptxised to be an abomination.*® 

liiTBKArou. — This hM boon suffloion^ indioated in the 
srUola. AyLWARD M. BlaCKUAK. 

1 Book of the Dead, oh. xx , rubrio. 
voL Till p. Sfi?* 

* Ib cxxxv. A, robrio 

* Ib cA Ixiv , rubne , cf rubric of eh. oxrr., and PiankM 
Stele, line 161 f , cf V 8 (a), VII 

* Navdle, PSBA Iv [1876] 16 ; see ort Maoki ^yptlan), 

BF. LI Qrlfflth and H Thompson, The DemoUo Magwal 

Papyrus of London and Leiden, London, 1894, iii, 6. 

xidii «8 lib y B2 a /6. ill. 11, xxvii. 16 

9 Book of the Dead, ch 0 , rubric. 

10 Oriflath-Thompson, iv 1 f 

n Ib vi %-10 ; see also xvi 21-26, xxUi SI, xxv. 8-16, xxtx. 



Budge, The Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphio Text], London, 
1898, j». 291. 

UCfrlfntlv-Thompeon, hr. S 

14 Ib. vl 1 f 19 7ft V. 8 f,, xtH 28 

za Of. the mound of sand npon which the statue is to be placed 
for the ceremony of ‘opening the mouth’ (Davles-Oarainer, 
Tomb of AmenemhH. p 68; Budge, Book of Opening ifie 
Mouth,!. 9, 148, ii 1 f ). An Egyptian Muslim uses sand instead 
of water tor the ablutions preceding prayers, if no water is 
obtainable (cf. art. Pcrifioatios [Muslim]). 

17 Giifflth-Thompson x. 9 f. 1 ® /ft. xxv. 16-18. 

19 See Book qf the Dead, her. HIT. ; Orapow, SA xilx. ri911] 
61 ; Lacau, Tesetee religieux dgyptimu, Paria 1910, !. 91 [xflv.]. 


PURIFICATION (Greek). -All the lower 
religions and most of the higher aie concerned 
with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
foms ; the higher are also deeply interested in 
purity as a spiritual ideal. The nistory of Greek 
religion falls into line with the general history of 
religions in both these respects. Its ‘cathartic,’ 
or Durificatory, ritual agrees in essential respecto 
witii that of the other communities noted in the 
various sections of this article ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit- 
ual ideal, ajppealing to the more exalted 01 more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never- 
theless, the phenomena of Gieek purification, the 
ideas and the value attaching to it, bear the 
impress of the unique temperament of the people, 
and especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
the Greek communities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the pui poses of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of tliis department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins : At what period 
and from what source did the cathaitio system 
arise in Greece? It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was jwst-Homeric, and that in 
origin it was non-Hellenic, being derived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source — eg., from Lydia.* 
This view rests mainly on Homer’s supposed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is ex^ained 
by his ignorance of any such ritual, which there- 
fore could not have existed in the period when the 
poems were composed. But we have now learned 
that Homer’s ‘silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpieted before it can be 
accepted as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state- 
ment that the Homeric poems are wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall with fire and sulphur after the slaughter of 
the suitors ; * we may suspect a religious sense of 
impurity as a motive, though wo cannot prove it. 
But H^tor’s words, ‘It is not meet for a man 
stained with blood and grime to offer prayers to 
God,’* cannot but be inteipretod in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of cetemonial purity — 
the same religious rule that compels Achilles to 
wash his hands in lustral water before raising them 
in prayer to Zeus,* or Telemachos to wash his hands 
in sea-water before nraying to Athene * Also, we 
find the or lustral water, the purificatory 

value of whicli cannot be doubted, a constant con- 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation * 
Again, we should consider the purification of 
the Achsean camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expelling the plague, as by no means a 
ineiely sanitary or hygienic act, but as inspired by 
daemonic or divine fear and therefore as a leligious 
act of purgation ; for it is tlie immediate prmimi- 
nary to a sacrifice to Apollo, and the Acheeans 
throw the \i//iara, the articles with which they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea ; 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
thmgs are tainted with a curse or religious con- 
tagion or the plaopa of evil spirits.’ 

Therefore the evidence of the Homeric poems 
does not allow us, still less compel us, to suppose 
that the Greeks of the Homeric period were wholly 
destitute of purificatory ceremonies ; had they been 
so, we should have to regard them, in the light of 

1 0. Orote, Hiat of Oreeoe, 10 vols., London, 1888, 1 28; P. 
8teng«l, Die griechitohm AUerthAmer, p. 114, 

• Od xxli 481f. »//. vl 267f. 

* lb. 228 B od Ii. 26L 

*ea.. II L 449. xxiv. 806; Od. iU. 440 

I 814 ; of. the throwing into the eea of the slaughtered 
boar upon which the oath-curse had been laid {II xix. 267 f.). 
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luodern anthiopology, as in this important respect 
distingaished from all the other races of the world. 
Doubtless the invaders from the north, whose 
blending with the southerners, the people of the 
Minoan culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own cathartic ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recoided by the later Greek writers 
suggests that they found on the soil of Greece and 
in (jiete a moie elaborate system of the same 
significance and of immemorial antiquity. 

But there is indeed a maiked difference between 
Homenc society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homeric poems, and the succeeding ^leriods of 
Greek life ; and this difference should noted at 
the outset before we proceed to the details of the 
subject. If we call the people to whom those 
poems were originally addressed the Achseans, we 
may venture to say that the Ach»an conscience took 
its cathartic duties, such as they were, ve^ easily 
and lightly ; on the other hand, the later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regaid to such matters, and was often 
haunted by tenors of the ghostly world and by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse the wrath of unseen spirit-powers or 
ghosts, and that such dangers could be averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri- 
fication. There is a wide cleavage between the 
Achsean and the later Attic religious consciousness 
in this vital respect, as wide as that between the 
genius of Homoi and the genius of .^fCschylus. 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch. ^ And nothing 
more vividly illustrates the moral light-heartedness 
of the Homeric world, so splendidly eudoweil in 
most respects, tlian its normal indifference concern- 
ing ordinary homicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain cases as a sin and might at times concern 
the whole community ; bub nowhere m the jioems 
18 there any hint of the need of purification from 
the stain of bloodshed, which in later Attio law 
was prescribed even for the accidental slaying of 
a p’ave. Tlepoleraos, who has committed the sin 
of shedding kindred blood, has merely to flee from 
the wrath of his kinsmen ; ’ the suppliant who has 
tied from his home for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemaohos at the moment of a 
leligious service.** 

!(^w, much that appears post-Homeiic, merely 
because the first recoid of it belongs to the later 

E eriod, may be an ancient inheritance of the pre- 
[ellenio stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern invasion but rose to the 
surface agam and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi- 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
be another example of revival. 

Such a revival would receive strong slimulos 
from the diffusion from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of the 
race. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in the earlier ‘ Homeric ’ period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of the 
Greek-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement The god 
was aboriginally associated with the ghostly woild 
and some part of his ritual was ‘ cathartic ’ ; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of * Orpheus,’ who 
weie propagating doctrines and establishing their 

1 The grhost of ISlpenor backs up his prayer to Odysseus by 
the threat of the gods’ wrath, not his own, if the latter negleote 
it (Od, xL 78) 

8 11. 11. 661-666 i Od. lii. 882-281 


influence in Greece perhaps as euily as the 7th 
cent, and with mark^ success in the 6th and 6th. 
And the religious-philosophic system known as 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods which played a prominent part m 
the religious and political world of those t's>o 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Orphism, 
agreeing with it on the whole in its views as to 
the destiny of the soul and the need of an elabor- 
ate ritual of purification and a careful lule of 
purity.^ Fortunately the Oiphic-Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or the chief centres of the national 
worship ; but it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general leligious consciousness more sensitively 
anxious concerning purity and impurity ; and 
Aristophanes warmly acknov ledges, in terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, the deep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orpheus ’ for much of their 
spiritual life.* 

We may now review briefly the details of Greek 
Kddapait and consider the ideas attaching thereto ; 
our records are mainly late, the literature from 
the 6th rent, onwards and ceitain later inscnp 
tions ; but we must always beai in mind that a 
fact IS not necessarily ‘ late ’ because the earliest 
record of it is. 

The technical inqui^ is conceined always with 
two questions : (a) What are the acts, states, 
objecto, agencies, seen or unseen, that are snp- 
posed ,to leave a stain on the soul or Ixxly of a 
person, which unfits him for mtercourse witli man 
or deity because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect others and 
render nugatory any divine sei vice by his/ifav/ia? 
(6) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain ? 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
IS very multifarious and scattered, may be briefly 
summarized thus, (a) The causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, the presence of ghosts and contact 
with death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, the 
evacuations of the body, the eating of certain food 
such as pea-soup, cheese, and gailic, the intrusion 
of unauthorizea peisons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling. 
(6) The purgative means, usually called xa^dpaia 
by the Greeks, were lustral water, sulphur, ouions, 
fumigation and fire, incense, certain lioughs and 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bnglit things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed animals, especially the pig, 
and of these especially the blood and the skin ; 
finally, certain festivals and festival ntes, especi- 
ally tlie ritual of cursing and the scapegoat (q.v.). 
Moie exceptional methods might be cutting oil 
the hair of the polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with tlie deity. To phiiosouhize on 
those bizarre phenomena belongs to the moie 
general exposition of the theme ; and little study 
is needed to convince us that they concern in the 
first instance tlie sphere of primitive psychology 
rather than ethics ; but, if we look more carefully 
into their history, ^ e shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and leligious 
life of the people and states 

I. The causes of impurity. — The deepest im- 

E uiity was that caused by the shedding of human 
lood in certain circumstances ; and the growing 
sensitiveness of conscience in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of society. We 
have noted the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Uflmeno world, and that world was still barl>aric 
in its rules regarding homicide. The first record 

1 See ERE, voL ix p 80 , also art Pytuaqoras ; E. Bohde, 
Freiburgr, 1888, u. 88-66, 103-136. 

2 Frogs, 1032 
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of a change in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the A%th%opi8, an epic poem by Arktinos of 
Miletos, composed probably near the close of the 
8th centwy b.c. Achilles, provoked by the mbes 
of Thersites, slew him and was thereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Leslie, 
where he was purified by Apollo and Artemis.* It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the Iliad or Odyssey 
would have comprehended this. Thersites was no 
kinsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
member of the same Achaean stock. Yet the 
Milesian poet feels that his homicide, however ius- 
tifiable, deeply concerns the whole army ana is 
a stain upon Achilles, who must be pnrged by a 
religious ntual at some distant place Mfore he can 
safmy resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The le^nd represents, no doubt, the contemporary 
State law of Miletos, and exhibits that State as 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the voergxld to the 
higher religious thought that the slaying of any 
member of the community brought a stain on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law ; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired aud assisted it are obscure 
and difficult to trace. On one pomt we may form 
a probable hypothesis. As ideas of purity and 
impurity are closely related to natural sensations 
of horror and aversion, and in Greece as elsewhere 
these feelings were most strongly excited by the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of purification. 
Some of the few legends concernmg ito origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law treaclierously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and he is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and purified by Zeus 
'IkIcios, the god who hears the prayer of the sup- 
pliant and outcast Bellerophon was purified by 
King Proitos for the accidental slaying of his own 
brother ; The.seu8, who slew the roober Sims most 
justifiably , had to be purified from the stain, as 
Sims happened to be his cousin ; and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricide Orestes.* But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this special kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period The law of Miletos, as illustrated 
by the pofisage referred to above in the poem of 
Arktinos, attests such an enlargement for the 8th 
cent. ; and the legends that Athens purified 
Herakles from the blood that he had copiously 
shed,* and that j^ollo himself, the pure god, had 
to be purified in Crete from the blood of Pytho,* 
bear the same significance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it origmated ex hypothesi, was 
enlarged when the city-State was built up and 
included various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. But this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same impurity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced conceptions of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the sacredness of all human life. 
But no one would hazard suth a theory to expl£in 

1 G. Kinkel, Bpieorum Orauotwn Pragmenta, Berlin, 1877, 
p. S3 

8 See oas 1. oe-ea. * cia 2374, i. 29. 

4 Paua. u. vil. 7, zxx. 3; Bos. Prop. Svemg. v. 31 ; of. Pans. 
X. vl. 7. 


any evolution of the early post-Homerio epoch ; 
and we may seek a more probable explanation in 
the increasing terror of the ghost- world ; for we 
have the evidence of the later funeral laws and 
ntual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post-Homeno than in 
the Homeric and Mycensean periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 
ghost, and the conviction that purification from 
bloodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community against the 
wrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the wide extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave ; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous * The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supposed to attach also to inani- 
mate objects that had caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus IloXtei^s should 
bo formally tried and cast into the sea — a means of 
purging' and purifying the land;* solemn purifica- 
tion ceremonies were performed over the head of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.* 

This sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and has at times 
evoked such strange vagaries of the ritual law of 
purity as may hwf-paralyze the life of a com- 
munity ; but the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impure. W e are not 
sure that any purification was imposed by Greek 
State law or social custom upon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands ; that would depend 
on his own sensitiveness or on his desire to be 
initiated at any of the gieat mysteries, which 
would demand a Kdda/xns from suen a stain. Noi 
have we any record provmg or suggesting any 
rule, such as prevailed witli stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N America, requiring 
the purification of the army letuming from battle ; * 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, sutficient for the purposes of 
refinement Nor, again, was the ordinary Gieek 
troubled by over-sensitiveness in reganf to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for food, or foi 
sacrifice ; there is no hint that the butcher or, as a 
general rule, the sacnficer incurred impurity.® At 
least, the only evidence that can be quoted of some 
such feeling is isolated and peculiar ; the priest 
who .slew the sacred ox in the Attic Boupbonia 
had to go for a time into exile ; but this ox was a 
mystic, ‘ theanthropic ’ animal, charged with the 
divine spiiit of the altar, and the priest had shed 
divine blood ; ® there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinous impurity. We may 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called &yv6s, ‘ the pure,’ because 
the otfenngs and iitual were bloodless, no animal- 
sacrifice being allowed ; ’’ this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but suggests rather some peculiar 
sacerdotal development of thought concerning 
blood. 

Not bloodshed alone, but any contact with death 
and the ghost-world w'as a strong source of im- 

1 Antiph. Or. vi p. 764 , Eur. Hte. 2911 

9 Demoath «. 'ApioroKp i 70, p 646 , cf. COS 1 68 f 
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4 The Macedonian armj was purified in spring before the 
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purity or fdaafM. The household to which the 
corpse belonged was impure , even the friends and 
others who attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world this did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, but only that they 
were unfit to approach the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it might be 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state ; Hesiod is our first witness to 
a superstition which descends from a far older 
period, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
from a funeral to try to beget a child. ^ The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the different states ; 
at Lindos in Rhodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty,® at Eresos m Lesbos for twenty 
days.* Those who merely attended the funeral 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, but 
at Pergamon they could recover P^urity on the 
same day by means of lustration.* The i^r of the 
ghost-world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of bad luck abroad, 
explains much of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family aflection, but 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners back to the house ; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an All Souls’ celebra- 
tion, when the spirits of the dead kindred were 
formally invited to an entertainment within the 
houses, but great care was taken to purify the 
dwellmgs at the end and to effect a complete 
riddance of them ; * meantime the whole day was 
fuapd, impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which the Sevrepd- 
TTorpoi must submit, the person who had been 
reported to be dead and had had funeral cere- 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
be alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet the unnecessary 
funeial ceremonies had put that contagion upon 
him, which must first oe washed oflF before he 
could be received back.® Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even tnose who performed the rites 
known as irorpdraia, rites for ‘ turning away ’ evil 
spirits, including ghosts, were constrained to wash 
tWr persons and garments before returning to 
their homes.’ 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil influences of the unseen 
world. Such occasions were either pei iodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra- 
tion, the feelmg that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil influences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargelia ® in May and prob- 
ably the Dionysia in February-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probably, posBessing a cathar- 
tic value. It inspiied also tne frequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new of the extinction and rekindling of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,* and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the best 
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known example of the last ceremony, when the 
vestments and probably the idol of Athene were 
solemnly washed, and its day was puapd, the air 
being temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
being expmled.’ Resort was had to the same sort 
of ritual at some momentous crisis or emergency. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
temples with the presence of the stranger,* itself a 
source of defilement to the national deities apart 
from any outrage committed against them ; there- 
fore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Platiea was the purification of the holy places.* 
The presence of the matricide Oiestcs was supposed 
to pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
therefore needed washing in the sea * Another 
momentous crisis was the foundation of a new 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
was first carefully purified so that the settlement 
might start under good auspices purged from evil 
daemonic agencies.* 

The gravest crisis of all was one that was only 
too freq^uent in the life of the Greek states— the 
outbreak of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on tlie citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful gnosts. This was the condition of 
things at Athens in the 6th cent. B.C., when Kylon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously slain, 
and the people appealed to the aid of the Cretan 
prophet Epimeniaes, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be- 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification and its value.® 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and efficacy for some religious or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity as a 
religious duty and ideal. The law of purilicatiou 
in this matter was very simple and easy ; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sense, but the uncleanness could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint- 
ing, and some temple codes might allow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, otheis 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more ; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Th('smophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
mscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea ; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu impc).sed 
longer m the case of irregular and laivless indulg- 
ence;’ and by Attic law the adulteress was pei 
manently excluded from temple worship * Hut, 
on the whole, the temple rules in regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our modem social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re- 
vealed in some of the special rules and some of the 
phrasing of the temple-inscriptions . in the inscrip- 
tion from Eresos a longer tabu is imposed in oases 

1 CGS l. 281 f. 

> The impurity of the etnmger it illustrated by the phrase in 
Greek ritual inscriptions, oi 04fjLts. 
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of lo88 of virginity than in other sex-indulgence,* 
and in the mles of iyyeta, or ‘ purity,’ demanded of 
the visitants to the altar or Zeus KivBiot and 
Artemis Kw^ia at Delos the prescription of tem- 
porary chastity was put on the same footing with 
abstinence from salt-fish and meat.* The pnest 
was concerned, not with society in general, but 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
Therefore the sexual act, by which a stain was 
incurred that must be washecf off before the person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur- 
ably more heinous if commit!^ within the pre- 
cincts of the temple; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com- 
munity suffers divine punishment until expiation 
is made.* 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically universal, against the defilement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human body ; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into the 
iemenos for the same reason * It may also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the wearing of sandals in the holy place, 
the rule which is universal in Muslim communities ; • 
the source of it may be sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made of the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.* 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-birth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house, ^ not because it is the result of the 
sexual act, but because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it ; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies differ in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and rules of purification were 
much milder and easier. Such an event was not 
likely to happen M’ithin the temple itself ; but we 
are familiar with the law that required the re- 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap- 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should be polluted. The ordinary temple cimes 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should be in tabu after 
travail;* it is noteworthy that in one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religions 
uncleanness is so closely linked. In the Upol ySfMi 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some rule of tabu concerning 
menstruous M’omen, about whom the code of 
Leviticus 18 anxiously severe ; but no direct evi- 
dence touching this matter has yet been found,® 
and probably none will be ; for the Greek religions 
mind was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast number of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
difficult. 

As regards impure food, the Greek world was 
happily free from the severe scmpulousness of some 
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other religions, nor was the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals natural to the Greek 
mind ; the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attmn the Ayvela necessary for participa- 
tion in religious service, to abstain for a snort time 
beforehand from certain foods. What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter- 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 

rinciple explaining all. In some we seem to 

etect the natural ruling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worship ; hence would arise a 
tabu on jj^a-sonp, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ; * for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un- 
cleanness and with the belief in the presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from certain animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a discussion of 
totemism {q.v.). 

As speecD suggests action, it was natural that 
the same law ^ould apply to foul speech as to 
impure act, and that evil words should be con- 
sidered to mar the purity of the divine service ; 
hence the nniversal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for eitprffila should be 
proclaimed to tlie people ; this word, at first mean- 
ing ' auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘ silence ’ j for, as it was difficult for 
each member in a vast concourse to be sure what 
word was auspicious and what not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.® 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any quarrelling or 
altercation arose, for quarrelling suggests blood- 
shed. Hence during festivals of exceptional solem- 
nity, such as the Eleusinia, by Attic religious law 
no legal action could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a suppliant- wugh on the altar ; for 
all this implied strife.* 

2 . The means of purification.— The means of 
puiiQcation are of two kinds, (a) mechanical, and 
(6) religions or quasi-religious ; and the two may 
be used together. Among the former we find in 
Greece, as elsewhere, such natural purgative 
media as water, fire, sunlight To the examjdes 
already noted of the fiist may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride with water from the 
sacred spring l>efore the marriage ceremony * It 
18 not clear that theie was any ceremonial purifi- 
cation of the new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dfi^idpdfiia, ' the running around,’ in which the new- 
born infant was carried at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ; ® and with this we 
may compare the Eleusinian legend that the god- 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im- 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Demophon.* 
The use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Maenads who sprang through the fields 
with torches, may be supposed to have the cathar- 
tic effect of driving away evil influences or spirits, 

I Dittenberger, noe. 66i (tnscr. from Deloa, wine tabued), 667 
(Lindos, pea-soup, goats’ flesh, cheese), 688 (Siinium, Men Tyran- 
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though other explanations are possible, and we are 
told that the torch was used in the j^nnfioation of 
cities.^ The idea of the purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the annual nte practised by some 
of the Greek states of renewing the purity of their 
hearth-fires, both public and private, by bringing 
new fire from some specially pure source, such as 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens.* 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
puri^ng the air by fumigation, which Greece 
adopted from Assyria in the 8th cent B.G., had in 
the East a strong cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to be attracted by evil 
smells and banished 1^ good; and, thou;^ its 
pleasing odour would cause it to be mainlined 
merely an attractive concomitant of worship, 
we may lielieve that at least the earlier Gr^ks 
were aware of its original significance.* Fumiga- 
tion by snlphur had an obvious purificatory value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might bo dangerous ; hence Homer calls it 
Kaxu/p Axot, * a healing of evils.’* 

The bonghs of certain trees, probably on acconnt 
of their smell or colour, j^ssessed a cathartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempe after 
his purification there from the blood of the Python,® 
the withy-bough, or Xi>y'os, which the Attic women 
used as a purifying medium in the Thesroophoria,* 
and especially the squill, or oKlWrf, which was used 
in the general purification of cities and for beating 
the scapegoat in the Thargelia,^ a ritual of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of evil ; therefore the Arcadian 
nte in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 
with squills must 1^ interpreted os cathartic.* 
When the Athenians on one day in the Anthestena 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri- 
fication, its obiect being to keep out ghosts;* for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass tiie ghost, as 
would the sticky pitch with which the citizens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain religious circles had 
a recognized cathartic value, which their mysteri- 
ous ongin and perhaps their connexion with fire 
would naturally attach to them ** Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Boeotian 
legend, Athene dashed at Herakles to cleanse him 
of his madness after he had slain his children 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus Koirir«iTo», evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which (Irestes was 
healed from his madness. “ 

There is some evidence that gold, the pure and 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ; also 
among the mechanical cathartic media we must 
include amulets, which were as much in vogue in 
the later periods of classical antiquity for keeping 
ghosts and evil spirits at a distance as they were 
in Christendom ; some of the Greek types, such 
as the 4>a\\6i and the pointed finger have no con- 
nexion with religion ; others might be carved in 
the form of divinities, but their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 
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of those that may with more right be called religi- 
ous, as connected directly and indirectly with the 
worship of the divinities or with their inllnence. 
The use of certain animals — their blood or skin or 
whole carcass — was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and othei 
taints. The fleece of the ram ottered to Zeus 
MeiMxnw, the god who had specially to be appeaseil 
when kindred blood had been shm, was usm for 
the purification of the catechumens at Elensis, 
upon whom the stain of blood rested and who knelt 
on the ‘ fleece of God,’ the xiidiop — as it was 

called — while the purgation ceremony was per- 
formed over them.^ In the mysteries of Andania 
we hear of the ‘ ram of goodly colour ’ used for the 
purification of the initiates.* Plague might be 
averted from a city by a priest carrying round 
its walls the ram of Hermes.* But the most nsnal 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Eleusinian mysteries. The 
Athenian assembly was purified before its meeting 
by a ceremonial procession of little pigs ;*and no 
other purgation was of such avail for the homicide 
as pig^s blood. Hence on one vase representation 
we see Apollo himself pnrifymg Orestm by holding 
over his head a pig dripping blood.® 

Now, we have strong evidence that in the magic 
rites of purification practised by many modem 
savage societies the blood of animals — the goat, 
the buDock, or swine — has an intrinsic mystenons 
potency in itself, wholly unconnected with sacri- 
nco or divine worship ; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived liere and there in histone 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred- 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellenic punfications were suggests by their 
intimate sacrihcial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world ; just as the alylt, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-mamed couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purposes, derived its efficacy from its contact with 
Athene.® In Hellas the pig was the sacred animal 
of Demeter and Kore, the powers of the world of 
spirits ; the pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
or their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had offended those powers could recover grace by 
its contact, in fact by a sort of communion with 
them.’ 

A different type of commnnion, serving a cath- 
artic purpose, IS suggested by a record of Plutarch 
that at Argos the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at the 
end of that time the mourners regained their 
original statns by a sacrifice to Apollo ; we may 
interpret this to mean that by commnnion with the 
pure god they finally wiped off their impurity.® 

It has been observed that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivads ; 
the Thargelia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
example of this, as the driving out of the scape- 
goat, which was its central act, effected a xdffafxrit 
of the whole community from sin and other evil • 
Another curious but not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and festivals was the em- 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse 
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m the solemn procession along the sacred way to 
Eleusis the aspirants to the mysteries were cere- 
monially abused and ridiculed by the crowd at 
one point ; ^ in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men ; * and that 
such badmage had a cathartic purpose — the avert- 
ing of vifieait or of evil spirits — is a reasonable 
theory confirmed by a text in Suidas that the 
people of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going round in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming the sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.* This humorous pro- 
cedure mav be regarded as a kind of vicarious con- 
fession ; the cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
a private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
pnest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.* The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de- 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religious aspect of the Greek system of puri- 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa^ 
tion with certain high divinities, especially Zeus 
Meilichios and Apollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the ololer stratum of Greek relimon, but 
retained his function of granting or withholding 

S urification from kindrM and civic bloodshed 
liroughont the later centuiies.® The Delphic- 
Apolline Kddap<ris has been a subject of much dis- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.* 
But it may be noted that it was the claim of the 
Apolline priesthood to deal with the question of 
purification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the most important law-courts 
in Athens to deal with the plea of justifiable homi- 
cide, whereby the civilized Athenian State ap- 
proached the level of modern equitable law.’ But, 
though power was thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religious 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concemmg the miasma 
of blood that differentiates them from the modern 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this section is whether Greek feeling about im- 
purity was always associated with a belief in 
ghosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
18 important because an overstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally affect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
We have seen that the sense of the impunty of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure ; but we have no reason to believe that 
this fear or a^ clear belief in evil demons ac- 
counted to the Greek of the ‘ classical ’ period for 
the other sources of impurity. It is true that 
Porphyry declares that tne chief motive for the 
various iyyelai, or methods for obtaining punty, 
was to drive away the evil spiiits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.® But Porphyry is no true 
witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre- 
sents the later demonology that swept over the 
Mediterranean world fiom the East and found 
expression in Neo- Platonism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits ; nor was the average Hellene of the earlier 
centuries ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind ; 

1 cos HI. 172. S /& ni 104. 

9 Suidas, t.v ra ruv arKupi^Ta. 

4 It was demanded of the caiididate% for initiation into the< 
Samothrocian mysteries, but these were in origin non-Hellenic 
(see art Kabbiroi). 

e CGS 1. 64-69 « Ib. iv. 296-806. 

7/6.; cf. Fomell, JBvohUwn of Religion, London, 1905, 
p. 161 f. 

8 Eus. Pngp, Bvang iv 22 


and this is one of the most salient differences 
between Greece and Babylon.* 

3. The idea of purity.— It remains to consider 
briefly certain religious and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. This was expressed by the Greek 
dyyeLa, meaning originally a state of the body and 
the person that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this state could be obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It was 
required with peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the neater mysteries, which offered to the 
initiated the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
purity, as it qualified a person in this world for 
divine fellowship, might also be a potent means 
of nace and salvation in the next. It was the 
Or^ic sects that developed this view with the 
greatest zeal in Greece. They preached and prac- 
tised a specially stringent code of abstinences, 
and based on this their claim to happiness in the 
next world. 'Bpxo/uat h KaOapuv was the Orphic 
password m the portals of Hades — ‘ I come from 
the pure.’* But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ‘ punty,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect- prejudice which demanded even a 
separate burying-groimd for the votaries. And we 
cannot allege that it was wholly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per- 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5 th cent. B.C., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘If thy mind is pure, thou art 
pure m all thy body ’ ; " and the elevated ethical 
thought that purity of soul was of more avail than 
all lustration and mere washing of hands was pro- 
claimed later by the Delphic oracle and the Pytha- 
gorean literature near tne beginning of 0111 era ; * 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it m their formulae.* This 'punW of 
heart ’ connoted to the Greek the absence of any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought ; it is important to note that the idea of 
sexual purity, which is often tlie sole significance 
of our English word, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek dyyda. The Greek philosophers and 
ethical teaichers, who preached auippcc-fjvr], or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in general as an ideal of 
life. The Greek priest and priestess were usually 
married ; chastity was enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still larely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who was probably in this case 
considered the bnde of a jeeuous god, and whose 
position was only temporary. The Greek priest 
had to be of unblemished boay, and led the normal 
life of a citizen ; the eunucli played no part in 
Greek religion, which was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth- 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life as spintually more perfect and dearer 
to God. 

Litxratdrk — Besides the works cited throuffhout, see 
G. F Schoemann, Giieohtaohe Alter thumet^, Berlin, 1861-68, 
ii. 337-864 ; P. Stengel, Die gneehttchen Kultusaltfrtumer 
I =I Miiller, Handbiush der klaensckm Altertumsvnatemchajt^ 
V. ili i Munich. 1800, pp 106-114 . E. Fehrle, Die kulUeehe 
Keiuehheit im Alterthum, Qieaaen, 1910 , art OnASTiTV (Greek) 

Lewis R. Earn ell 

1 See Famell, Greece and Babylon, pp 206-208 

a J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religton'^, 
Cambridge, 1908, oh. xi. 

8 Clem. Alex Strom, p 844 

4 Farnell, Evolutum of Religion, p 186 f ; CGS iv. 212 

8U. von Wilotnowits-MOllendorff, ItyUot^’mPhilolog Vnter- 
tuehungen, ix. [1886] 6 ; Ardh. Pal. Adespota, coxxxb ; CIO, 
Im Mar. JSg. 1. 789 ; Dittenberger, li. 663. 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew).— The term ‘puriB- 
cation ’ is applied to those ritual observances 
by means of which an Israelite was absolved 
from the taint of uncleanness. This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate the methods 
by which the Israelite probably reached his con- 
ception of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series. 

W Robertson Smith {Th» Religion of the Semite^, London, 
1894, p. 426 f.) points out that, 'primarily, puriflcation means 
the application to the person of some medium wbioh removes 
a taboo, and enables the person purified to mingle freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows’ ; he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was a holy life, and therefore ‘ the main use of 
purificatory rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact with sacrosanct 
things, but rather to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary sooial life ’ 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
says (p 427) ‘ In the most primitive form of the sacrificial 

idea the blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wash away an 
impurity, but to convey to the worshipper a particle of holy 
life. The conception of piaoular media as puriflostor 3 ', how- 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not only adds 
something to the worshipper's life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that la impure ’ 

We must fiist consider in what ways the unclean- 
ness was produced or contracted, and then the 
observances by which purification was ellected 
And we shall see that there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a land 
defiled. 

I. Uncleanness and its penalties.— Uncleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

(rt) Sexual uncleanness, in the functions of repro- 
duction {e.g , Lv IS**' Nu6^®*), by issues in ifcth 

sexes (I.v 16*^-), in menstruation. 

The functions of reproduction ‘early excited 
the superstitious awe or mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with mysterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing uncleanness’ (A. S. Peake, in HDB 
iv, 827). The peiiod of separation lasted seven 
days, and the uncleanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
uncleanness until the evening, and required the 
V ashing of the body and clothes (Lv 16®, 2 S IP). 
It la worth observing that ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ unclean- 
ness ’ were regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual puiification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, e,g., prior 
to the approach of Jahweh at the giving of the Law 
(Ex 19‘®) ; the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 S 2D only if they had 
stiictly obseived this abstinence; and the same 
1 egulation applied to men on active military service, 
for war was legarded as a sacred act (oh the ex- 
pression ni^ip'pip [Jer 6^ 22'^ 61*’'-]. from the 
custom of opening a campaign by sacrifice). The 
same idea obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of mainage, when a man is exempted from 
military seivice (cf. Lk 14=“); and in Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 S 1 1*'® to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary cases the uncleanness lasted till the 
evening (Lv 11. 15°*^' )> but in menstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the evening, the candidate for purification per- 
formed an ablution both of the person and of the 

arments, and on the eighth offered two turtle- 

oves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
the other for a burnt-offenng. The same means 
of puiification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
cases that contact with such persons or con- 
tact with their clothing or furniture involved 
uncleanness and necessitated ablution on the day 
of the infection. In lesser cases of issue, such as 
gonorrhea dormxentium in males, a condition of 
uncleanness was involved until the evening, and 


the ablution of the person and of the defiled gar- 
ments was necessary. 

(6) In childbirth.— Z . G. Frazer (GB*, London, 
1900, iii. 483) informs us that ‘ women after child- 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ With regard to purification 
after childbirth, a difference was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a girl ; m the case of 
the latter the period of uncleanness was doubled, 
as it was commonly held that in this case the 
symptoms of infection continued much longer. In 
tne case of the birth of a boy the mother is un- 
clean for a week, during which time she would be 
infectious, and she continues ‘ in the blood of hei 
purifying ’ for thirty-three days (during the lattei 

g iriod she would not presumably be infectious). 

uring the whole forty days ‘ she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary.’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was required 
to ofler a yearling lanib for a burnt-ottering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for a siii-otfenng. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to substitute 
a second pigeon or tin tie-dove {e g., Lk 2^, Lv 12“). 

(c) Ceremttnial uncleanness — (1) Caused by con- 
tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv 1 1-**® ) or with any carca-ss 
(17^®), by eating a caicass (22®), by contact v ith the 
dead (Nu 6®'**, Ezk 44**) Such contact involved 
uncleanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of a carcass involved, besides undeanness 
till the evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17”) the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 
the head, and to otter two turtle-doves, foi a sin- 
offering and for a burnt-offenng, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nu 19®*, Hag 2®), or by contact with one 
unclean from whatever cause (Lv 6* 22®), or with 
some thing unclean (22®). The purificatory ob- 
servance in these cases involved the ordinary 
condition of uncleanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a trespass- 
and sin-offering (5®*®). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (22®) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals whidi were always unclean (11*" • ‘every 
beast which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven- 
footed, nor cheweth the cud . . . and Avhatsoevei 
goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all lour ’). The puiification in these 
case-s wa-s principally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regard to tiie 
disease in the person, the garments, and tlie house. 

The ceremonial of punfication consisted of various elements 
(a) After the examination by the priest, two livnisf birds were 
to ho brouiiht, together with a rod of cedar nuiiiper>wooii, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop , one bird was to be killed over watei 
from a running stream, and the le^ier was to be sprinkled sei cn 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded as 'dead,’ and the hviii)., 
bird was to be released, a s>ml)ol of the removal of the evil 
(0) The washing of the clothes, shaving off all the hair, and 
bathing It was also necessary to remain outside the house 
for seven da\ s, and the shaving and ablutions \v ere also repeated 
(y) On the nh da> the final offering was made at the ‘ Tent of 
Meeting,’ and consisted of fi ) a guilt-offering and a consecration 
of the cleansed leper by tne priest placing oil on parts of the 
body and pouring it on his head. ' Tliis offering was a reparation 
to Ood for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion *— 
the blood of the victim (a lamb) and the ml being symbols of 
atonement and reconsecration (R A. 8. Macalistcr, in UDB 
ill. 98) ; (ll ) a second he-lamb as a sin-offenug before re.id 
mission into the congregation , (lil ) a ewe-lamb as a burnt- 
offering and three -tenths^f an ephah of flour os a meal-offering , 
special provision was made for the poor bi the sulaititution of 
doves for the lambs, and a reduction in the quantity of the 
flour for the meal-offering 

(d) Uncleanness in religious Unclean- 

ness might be caused by idols (Ezk 22*), conceivetl 
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RB whoredom (Hos 6*, Ezk 20*®’-)i 1^7 necromancers 
(Lv 19*’). or by sacrificing children to idols 
(Ps lOfi*’’*). The prohibition rings out clearly 
in such cases, hut it is often disregarded. But 
what is the purification ? Jahweh takes the matter 
into His own hands. The only purification possible 
is punitive ; such sins need tiie smelting in the 
furnace of Jahweh’s wrath : ‘ And ye shall know 
that I the Lord have poured out my fury uiwnyou* 
(Ezk 22”). Sacred places were also defiled by 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 20*, 
Ezk 23*“*), and Jahweh ‘ defiled ’ him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
‘ know ’ Jahweh. Josiah ‘ defiled ’ the idolatrous 
places of worship by destroying them and making 
them unfit for use (2 K 23®^). Death, stoning, 
excommnnieation, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification. 

(e) Uncleanntaa of land or country. — Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiritual whoredom (Lv 18”, 
Ezk 23*]^. Israel 18 warned repeatedly against this 
contamination : it was the sin of the nationsdnven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself * vomiteth out 
her inhabitants.’ The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jahweh is their God, and the pmifying punish- 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising up of the divine 
instruments of jud^ent, the Babylonians, etc. 
A land may also be defiled by the shedding of 
innocent blood (Nu 35”). Tiie purifying punish- 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer; the land is sacred because Jahweh 
dwells among His people ; there can be no expia- 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. A land may not be defiled by 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree ail 
night ; the body shall be buried on the day of 
execution ; the land is sacred because it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to Jahweh 
(I)t21”**). A land was denied by idolatrous prac- 
tices (Jer 2^, Ezk 36”'-) ; it was a goodly land that 
Israel had inherited, and the people, priests, and 
rulers had made it an abomination by idolatry ; 
their way was before men, rnict nxiptj? ; the out- 
pouring of Jahweh’s wrath and captivity among 
the heathen were the punitive, purifying remedie.s. j 

2. Purificatory media. — We have seen that there I 
are various media of purification, and vanous acts : 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Robertson Smith says : 

' Funfloations aro performed by the use of any of the phyeioal 
means that re-establish normal relations with the deity and the 
congregation of his worshippers — in short, by contact with 
sometmng that contains and can impart a divine virtue For 
ordinary purposes the use of living water maj sufSce, for, as 
we know, there is a saored principle in euch water But the 
most powerful cleansing media are necessarily derived from the 
body and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forms of purifica- 
tion embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood or 
ashes on the person, anointing vnth holy unguents, or fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early tunes was a 
favourite accessory to sacrifices It seems probable, however, 
that the religious value of incense was originally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for (rankmcenae was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, whu-h was collected with rdigious precau- 
tions. Whether, therefore, the sacred odour was used in 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed its virtue, like the gum of the sarnora tree, to the idea 
that it was the blood of an animate and divine plant ' (p. 426 f.). 

The principal media of purification would thus be 
water, blootf, ashes, herbs, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water. — In regard to ;wa>ter it should hp 
observed that sacred wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanctuaries in Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith pomts out (p. 178) that ‘ the one nneral 
principle which runs through all the varieties of the legends 


[about saored waters], and wblob also lies at the basis of the 
ritual, is that the saored waters are instinct with divine life and 
energy . . . their main object is to show how the fountain or 
Stream comes to be impregnated, so to speak, with the vital 
energy of the deity to which ft Is sacred.' And, again, in 
regard to the healing power of the saored spring, be says 
(p 188 ) . ‘ Beyond doubt the first and best gift of the saored 
spring to the worshipper was its own life-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addressed to it was to encourage its 
benimant flow. But the life-giving power of the holy stream 
was by no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters ’ And once more (p. 184) : 
‘ The healing power of sacred water is closely connects with 
its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary concep- 
tion of uncleanness is that of a dangerous infection. Washings 
and porifioations play a great part in Semitic ritual, and were 
performed with living water, which was as such sacrsd in some 
degree.’ 

(5) Blood . — For the cathartic nature of blood 
reference should be made to artt. Sacrifice. 
Here we need only quote tiie words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9”) : * Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.’ 

(c) Incense. — For incense used in purification 
see above, and Robertson Smith, p. 426 f. Cf. 
Nu 17“'* [EV. 16”'*] for its atoning efficacy. 

{d) Confea8ion.~¥ox instances of confession cf. 
1 K 8”- « Ps 32», Ibr 28«, E/,r lOS Neh 9», Dn 9^ 
Lv 16« (P)26«('^-), Nu 6’ (P), Lv 5» (P), Neh 1" 9», 
Jos 7**, and e^ecially the ceremony of the scape- 

oat (q.v.). Tlio idea is both corporate and in- 

ividual, as tliese instances will show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 16®, and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 11. 

(e) Ashes. — The term 1^8 is frequently used as 
a token of bumiliation and penitence (Job 42*, 
la 68®, etc.). In Nu 10”- (P) it denotes the mixture 
! compo.sed of the ashes of the red heifer and those 
of ‘ cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and used for 
the preparation of the ‘water of separation’ (cf. 
G. B. Gray, Numbers [ICC], Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. 241-247 : for ashes of the red heifer cf. HDB 
iv. 207 f.). 

(/) Herbs . — For the use of herbs, especially the 
hyssop, for the act of sprinkling blood in ceremonies 
of purification cf. Ex 12”, Lv 14, Nu 19®, Ps 5V ; 
it 18 spoken of literally in 1 K 4". G. E. Post 
(HDB u. 442) identifies it with Origanum Maru, 
which is eminently adapted for the purpose of 
j sprinkling. He points out that in certain of the 
I ceremonial sprinlclings, as in the case of lepiosy, 
there was aaded to the bunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a living bud. Gray (p. 251) con- 
tends that it was used ' on account of its cleansing 
properties,’ and he adds 

' Th« scarlet thread was presumably selected tor its colour, 
tor the same obscure reason that required the cow to be red , 
the cedar, perhaps, on account of its soundness and endurance, 
and ite suppoe^ property of imparting these qualities * He 
reminds us that Pliny mentions ‘ numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world ’(//jy xvl. 76). 

Litsraturb.— T he authorities are cited throughout the 

•rticie. 8. M. Cooke. 

PURIFICATION (Hindu).— There is nothing 
that an orthodox Brahman, or BrAhmanized castes 
generally, will shun so much as external defile- 
ment. ' The predominating idea in their general 
conduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
they call oleanncHS,’ says J. A. Dubois.® The 
rules regarding impurity (a^aucha) and purifi- 
cation (mddhi) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sanskrit law-books, and there are 
many special treatises in Sanskrit on this subject 
— the Aiauchanirnaya, Suddhitattva, Suddhima- 
yUkha, etc. The horror or superstitions dread 
inspir^ by the sight of a corpse becomes particu- 
larly manifest in these rules. The impunty of a 
Br&nman caused by the death of a relative is de- 
clared to last in general ten days. Those who 
have carried out a dead relative and burnt his 
1 Hindu Mannsri, CuHoma, and CeremonUa*, p. 179. 
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corpse are required to plunge into water, drea^ 
in their clothes. During the period of impurity 
they must sleep on the ground and practise other 
austerities, and must give up all intercourse with 
other people in order to avoid defiling them. When 
the impurity is over, they must bathe, sip water, 
and make gifts to Brahmans. Even those who 
have merely come near the smoke of a funeral 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an occasion of 
impurity in the same way and for the same length 
of time as death. Menstruating women are con- 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates. 
They become pure after four days by bathing. A 
hath is also ordained for a man who touches such a 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of 
the lowest castes, or the corpses of certain animals, 
or one who has had his hair out, or has vomited or 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body 
has b^n defiled by one of the impure excretions 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb m 
question with earth and water. In mmor cases of 
pollution, as after spitting or sneezing, one has to 
sip water. The ancient and popmar story of 
King Nala shows how one neglecting such purifica- 
tion was supposed to be liable to bo possessed by 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and the various 
tarhskdras, such as tonsure, investiture with the 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., were regarded as 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that 
taint (Manu, li. 27). 

I’unty in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Food [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, like killmg 
a Br&hman or incest. Any one offermg spirits to 
a Br&hman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one oflering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy tine ( xxxv. 1, v. 98 ff.). A Br&nman 
^ting the food or water of, or eating with, a 
Sadra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the nard^ (fasting for twelve 
days) or sdntapana (enlisting for one day on the 
five products of a cow, including her urine and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects 
{dravyahtcldht). ^irituous dnnks and the impure 
excretions of the body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heating 
it in fire ; utensils made of stone or shells should 
be dug into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
horn, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by being 
planed ; but wooden or earthenware vessels should 
oe thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object would be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or aslies, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applies as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean substance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow bemg considered a 
sacred animal. Thus not only are the five products 
of a cow {paflchagavya) swallowed, but a piece of 
ground may be cleansed by allowing cows to pass 
some time on it or by plastering it with cow-dung ; 
sti^ant water is pure if a cow nas drunk from it ; 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said to have an expiatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
religious ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
purificatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
believed to bo specially purifying, and the water 
of the Ganges is considers the purest of all kinds 
of water. 

The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


have each their own code of defilements and puiifi- 
oations Nor have these ancient notions of purity 
and impurity died out m modern India I'hus, 
according to Dubois (in India from 1792 to 
1823), the Hindus immediately after a funeral 
* hasten to plunge themselves into water . . even 

the neivs of the death of a relative . . . produces the 
same efiect.’ ^ The ten days’ period of mourning oi 
impurity is still observed, and during all this tmie 
the mourners must neither take more than one 
meal a day, nor shave, nor jierform domestic wor- 
ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick person i^ 
entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies 
Mamed women near the period of confinement 
are taken into a small room or shed, where they 
are shut up for a whole month, during which 
period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
nor clothes, still less any person. The same 
rule is observed during the monthly sickness of 
a woman. The tune of seclusion being over, she 
has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
water is poured over her heail and body. If a 
woman miscanies, the family become impure for 
ten days. ‘ A scrupulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 
‘ would be defiled and obliged to bathe if by act i 
dent his feet should touch a bone, a tiiece of broken 
glass or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
other unclean thing. . . . but any one may sit on 
the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
has been recently rubbed over with cow-dung.’* 
Here we have a modern instance of the veneration 
paid to the cow. A medimval instance of it may 
be found in al-Birfini, where he speaks of Hindus 
returned to their homes from Muslim captivity, 
when, after fastmg by way of expiation, they v ere 
buned in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
eat afterwards The fear of personal contact with 
people of a different caste is gratlually dying out in 
this age of trams and railways, but ^ere are even 
now depressed castes — c.y., in Kashmir — which are 
obliged to live outside of the villages, and must 
make a sign to persons of high caste from a dis- 
tance so as to avoid meeting them (see Paiuah) 
Many of the ancient rules regardmg food and 
commensality are still in force, and nothing is so 
^t to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules. 
Tbe rumour that the British Government u as con- 
spiring to rob the Sepoys of their caste by greas- 
ing the cartridges of tne guns with offensive fat 
was among the causes of the Mutiny of 1857 
Earthenware vessels have to be destroyed in case 
of defilement, whereas metal ones may be purified 
by lushing.® It is true that Biahmans and 
rich Sudras are gradually abandoning the use 
of earthenware vessels for cooking. Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that the ancient Br&hman hermits usctl to 
wear clothes made of such material, and that a 
modem Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Sadra, first wraps up the patient’s wnst in a 
small piece of silk so that ho may not be defile<l 
by touching his skin.* The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too well known to require illustration 

LrruiATtTU —TAe IrmtitutM a/ Ftfuu, tr J Jolly in SB£ 
Til. [Oxford, 19001 ; TJu Laws cj Manu, tr. G. Buhler, ib. xxv 
(do. 1886] , J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manner*, Custom*, and 
Ceremonie*^, tr. H K. Reauchaam, Oxford, 1906 , J Wilson, 
Indian Cart*, Bombay, 1877 , S. C Bose, The Hindoo* as tht-y 
are, Oaloutto, 1881 ; al-Blrool’s India, tr E. Sachau, 2 vols., 
Lmidon, 1888 , BG, passim. J JoLLY. 

PURIFICATION (Iranian).-rn the less de- 
veloped religions of the world purification means 
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the expulsion of the contagion of a ritual pollution. 
In higher religions it is above all the libera- 
tion from an ethical depreciation. Mazdaaism 
combines both conceptions. The annulling of sin 
is primarily to be obtained by outweighms the 
evil deeds, evil words, evil thoughts by good deeds, 
ood words, good thoughts {hu^kyaothna, hHkhia^ 
umata). A penitentim formula (paxtita) was also 
recited liefore the daatHr.^ The term paitita ex- 

f )resses the balance of merits and sms,’ and in 
ater texts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncmg the sin, and saying, 
‘ Hencerorth I will no more commit the sin.’ • But 
there is no remission — or, more exactly, neutraliz- 
ing — of the sin unless by good actions in compensa- 
tion for the evil inflict^ on good creation by the 
evil act. In the Vendlddd these works are enumer- 
ated ; they consist in building bridges, gifts to the 
priests, purification of defiled good beings, etc. 
More often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a wnip of discipline 
(oshtra, sraosho-ljparana). The rate of strokes is 

f ;iven in several passages of the Vendlddd. In 
ater times, as a substitute for the strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
fines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to be recited, expiatory 
offerings had to be presented, or punfications per- 
forniea ; < and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic conception of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be inflicted upon man and have to be wiped off 
by means of some ritual process.® Mazdseism 
gives to purity and purification as much import- 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep- 
tions have been made to fit mto the dualistio 
system Pollutions come from contact with impure 
lieings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the beliefs of primitive people, but they are con- 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahriman, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moral. 
When those defilements are suppressed by means 
of water, gomez, and other substances, or by 
rituals completely similar to those used for that 
purpose in wl magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as tnese elements are endowed with the purifying 
power emanating from Ormazd, the producer of 
good creation, in all this we have to do with 
aspects of the great struggle between the two 
piinciples. The material and the moral aspects of 
purity are wholly in tei mingled in Mazdsean con- 
ceptions. 

The verb yaozhdd, *to purify,’ is akin to Lat. 
jus and Skr. yosh. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or right— all that is as it should bo. In the 
Gdth&s the word is found only once and means * to 
accomplish,’ ‘to make perfect,’ ‘to put in good 
shape.’ It is used of the daina, the conscience, 
the soul of the faithful, while in the Vendidad we 
find it used of the body and of all kinds of matenal 
beings susceptible of being polluted. 

Darmesteter * compares this double meaning to 
that of ‘ cleanliness’ in English, which is a moral 
as well as a material virtue — ‘ cleanliness is next 
to godliness ’ ; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an aspect of godli- 
ness, since it is the state of a being belonging to 
Ahura MazdUh. In most cases one has to do with 

B illutions that are real infections or defilements 
ut they not only soil ; they also put one in the 
power of the evil spints. Impurity most nearly 
1 Cf. L. 0. Oasartelli, The PhUoeophy qf the Mazdayatnian 
Rehgion, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1880, p. ISO. 
s O. BsitholomM, Altvran. W6nert>uch, Strawburg, 1904, «.«. 
s Shdyaet-Ut-Shdyaet, viil. 8 ; OMartelli, p 170 
* Vend xiv. 7fl. ®Cr art. Maoic (Iranian). 

4 Zend-AveOa, ii. p. z. 


resembles the contagion of a disease ; it extends 
by contact and dooms the victim to perdition 
unless It be redeemed by a purification that gives 
it back to the realm of Ormazd. The conception 
of purity comes fairly near to that of health. All 
that is unhealthy or abnormal in the body is 
impure: disease, menstruation, childbiith, death 
of the whole body or of parts of it ; and, aftei all, 
sin IB a kind of disease also— a folly in contrast 
with wise condnot {dmuUay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohu Manah). 

It is therefore not surprising that Mazdseism 
professes that wise conduct and good teaching 

f urify man’s life ( Yaozhdao mashydx aipi xanthem 
Ys. xlviii. 6]). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. For a Mazdsean, to die was 
to pass into the power of the di-uj Nasu {v«Kh). 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro- 
duced by this demon by protecting all good beings 
and substances from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as soon as possible fiom the grasp 
of the druj. The first process of purification applied 
in that case is the sag-dld, or the look ot a dog, pre- 
ferably of one with yellow ears and four eyes (t.«. 
with spots near the eyes). Tliis, however, is not 
sufficient to destroy the impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person and thmg that has come 
in oirect or even indirect contact with it must be 
purified. The contact is greater on soft and wet 
ground and where decomposition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a flat stone around 
which the nasd-si-ldr tiaces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infecting 
the surroundings. The corpse has to be stripped 
of Its soft and liquid parts by the action of vultures 
or other animals of the evil creation. It is therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakhma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to be no longer 
infectious. All kinds of purification are prescribed 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta- 
tion. See, further, art. Death, etc. (Farsi). 

Next to death, the worst impurity is menstrual 
blood. The dashtdn, ‘ woman during her courses,’ 
must be kept indoors in a special room (Pahl. 
armesht-gah), where food is handed to her from a 
di.stance by means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in the same way, and must 
be confined during forty days in the arinlsht-qOh, 
which greatly increases the mortality among l^arsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails (Vend. xvii. 1-9). 
This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
paxHddna, or piece of gauze, before his month 
when he comes near the sacred fire — lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to be purified, and the greater part 
of the Vendlddd is aevoted to the description of 
the ntual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, such as wood 
(Vend vii. 28), corn (xh. 32), water (vi. 26), fire 
(viii. 78 ff.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (viii. 8) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse (xb. 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 
74), clothes (xb. 10 ft.), and animals— e.g., the cow 
that has eaten from a coi pse (xh. 76 f . ). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans- 
mg than hard imd dry ones, and purifications aie 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as are 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz. above 
all, water, and next to it gaomaeza (Pahl. gomez). 
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or urine of cattle. A rivdyat quoted in Danne- 
steter (Zend-Avesta, ii. 266) explains that, when 
Jamsh^ (Yima XshaSta) extracted Tahmuruz 
from the body of Ahriman, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of gomez having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element ( Vend. vii. 14, 74). 

Am for fire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element par excdlence; it has been 
exalte so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be used 
as a purifier. It must never come in contact with 
anything impure. 

For some specially serious cases of contamina- 
tion there was provided an extensive ceremony — 
the barashnUm, or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Vend. viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-67. The 
ground had to be prepared by cutting down trees 
in a dry place. Then holes had to m dug, and 
furrows drawn. The unclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a prayer, and be sprinkled 
with water and gomez on all parts of his body in 
succession. 

Litbraturb.— B esides the works mentioned throuKhoul, see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 8 vole , Paris, 1892-88 (esp 
the introd. to the Vendldtld)', C P Tiele, OeseA van den 
Oodsdxenst tn ds Oudhexd, Amsterdam, 1896-1001, it. ; H. 
Oldenbere, Dve tranueAe Jtebffum (^Dte Kultur aer Gegen- 
toart. I. Hi pt i ), Leipzigr, 1906, p. 77 ; F. Spiegel, Dm tradt- 
Honeila Litteratur der Pareen, do 1860 , W. Geiger, Oatirdn- 
xseAs Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882 

Albert J. Carnoy. 

PURIFICATION (Jain). — i. Introductory 
remarks.— The Jains of to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying that a Jain might be trusted in the 
zenana or a king ; so great, indeed, was their 
character for purity that it won for them the 
epithet of paraghnra pavesd, ‘worthy to enter 
another’s house ^ There can bo little doubt that 
this splendid reputation was due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
ethical nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
by European scholars, and too little appreciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
with this ethical tradition that sins against purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treats with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life (jiva hxmsd), and the layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is held to 
have broken all his vows. Every sin of impurity, 
whether it lie in thought, word, or deed, or in 
causing others to oftend against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must be confessed to 
one’s director (guru) as soon as possible, and the 
penance imposed by him performed The usual 
penalty for unchastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long tastings before he can hope to obtain reordina- 
tion, A layman guilty of impuiity is held to have 
slipped back on tiie ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain hut even 
of being human, and ho must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of tortuiing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes before he can win back 
again the birtlinght which he has forfeited. If 
the sin bo not repented of and confessed, the most 
hideous torments await the offendei in a future 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to women 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husband 
can never divorce his wife, but, if she prove un- 
faithful, he would very probably separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered pardonable in such a case, and the 
woman would look forward with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity difteis of course foi a monk 


and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
rigorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
speaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
sitting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animal. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred books not only by 
every religions sanction present and future, but 
also by app^ling to the natural laziness of the 
monk, warning mm of the burdens and cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jam 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances m holmess, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife (brahmacharya pratxmd).^ 
All unnatural sins against punty are punished in 
this life by heavy penances, or after rebirth by the 
most hideous tortures. 

The Jains are also proud of the purity of theii 
worship, for courtesans are not to be found con- 
nected with their temples, nor does their religion 
permit any &aktx or vdma nmrga orgies, and their 
entire .sacied literature contains nothing approach- 
ing to the Tantros of the Hindus. 

With regard to iitual purity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the Brahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A Jam is always 
most anxious to maintain ceremonial purity, for 
only when in a state of ritual hohne.ss can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of his 
religious duties, such as meditation, adoration, or 
reading the sacied books ; but ceremonial pollution 
13 very difficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,* and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

a. Birth impurity (vfddhi sutaka).— Before the 
birth of the first child the young mother goe.s to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a quarter after the child’s birth ; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and ‘ untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the house where she 
18 living.* The child, when bom, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all possible 
speed, for, if it dies before being thus punfied, it 
might have to be buiieii somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of in the children’s cemetery 
reserved for infants dying when less than eighteen 
months old, ivhich is situated near the burning 

ghat. 

There are four distinct stages in the progress of 
the mother back to ceremonial purity • 

(rt) On tAe tentA day after the child’* birth she bathes in the 
house and on the very bed on which she gave birth to the child , 
her forehead is marked with an auspicious mark (c/KOKfafu) ni 
red powder, and a chani^e is made in her diet She is not 
allowed to touch milk during the ivhole forty days of her im 
purity, and the first day after the child’s birth she has to 
obsene as a fast, if she rebels very much against this, site maj 
be given a natne dish called raba (a gruel made of wheat-flour, 
gAi, and molasses) Up to the tenth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite Jain dish called ixro (the same ingredients as 
tuba, but less liquid), but after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relishes, 
ami several different kinds of gruel. 

(h) On the twentieth day the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
sun . and the earthen floor and sometimes the walls of the room 
are freshly plastered with the usual mixture of clay, cow-dung, 
and water. An auspicious mark is again put on her forehead 
(she had not been allowed to do this during the intervening 
days), and, though she is still ‘ untouchable,’ and must sit apart 
•and eat apart, she may.now be allowed to sweep the house, but 


1 See M. Stevenson, Ueart of Jainism, p 223 
a/6 p 268 

* If, however, he is very anxious to see his flrst-born. It may 
be brought outside the house for him to look at after it is twelv e 
dn\ B old 
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must not go outside (unless the famih is so poor that she must 
help with the work) On this particular day she may again eat 
hro and, according to some Jams, she may now begin to tell 
her beads. 

(o) On the thirtieth day, or on the Thursday nearest to the 
thirtieth day after the child’s birth, the mother bathes in the 
ordinary bathing-ploce of the houseliold, whether it be in a 
room or in the courtyard, and again is decorated with the 
auspicious mark and given tiro to eat ; she is now considered 
less unclean and allowed to go outside the house, though she 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple. 

((f) On the forUrth day, or on some convenient Sunday, Tues- 
day, or Thursday nearest the fortieth dav, the mother bathes 
ogam in the household bathing-plaoe, aud is at last considered 
ceremonially pure, she is now allowed to touch the household 
water pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook 
for her friends If during these forty days she has used earthen 
pits, they will be thrown auay, but the brass vessels that had 
been kept apart for her use will bo cleansed by fire or ashes, 
and taken into general use. After bathing, the mother is 
marked with the ehdndalo and is given tiro or some specially 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps kathidra (a dishrosembling Hro. but 
not oooked with ghi) She then goes to her mother-in-law’s 
house (which is probably her husband’s house also), does 
olieisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and offers that much- 
feared lady a present of money, which vanes according to her 
purse Very often the daughter in-law gives two rupees if a 
son has boon born to her, aud eight annas if it is only a 
daughter After this her husband may penult her to retui n to 
her own mother's house for a varying penod lasting probably 
six montlis — this seems the * correct ' thing to do, as it is the 
Br&hman custom — or he may summon her at any time. 

Among most of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not alloived to go to the temples or 
perform any religious duties; and all Ins near 
relatives that boai la's surname are in the same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike tlie 
Brahmans, they are allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impuntv is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply bathing in the 
ordinal y way. In cases of necessity, now ever, 
the father and his relatives may purify them- 
selves by ordinary bathing the day after the child’s 
birth ‘ Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother shoula not die befoie the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not have to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the N&gar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
natuie is strongei than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends nave assuied her that, if tlieir wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last. 

3. Death defilement. — The defilement which 
death brings on a household (mftyu sutaka) is fai 
heavier than that of a birth. Durum the time the 
pollution lasts the Jains, like the m&hmons, can 
celebrate no marriage, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, ana perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches. 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
which has been newly plastered w'lth cow-dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
dung will probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
arranged that Ins head is towards the nortli and 
his feet towards the south. Great attention is 
paid to the purification of the dying man’s son), 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of religious suicide (santhdto 
pd(ha),* m which he promises never to eat or drink 
again while he lives ; he also gives away much m 
alms for feeding cattle and the poor; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs otter further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp’ 
f h 1 with melted butter is lit close to the man when 

1 The mother’s own brothers are not considered ceremonially 
Impure, though they may have been in the house where the 
child was bom. 

See Stevenson, p. 221 


he 18 on the point of death, and is kejit constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. The corpse is not usually bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying while her husband is 
still living, the big toe of her i ight foot is bathed, 
and her forehead is smeared with led jiowder. 

Every one in the house is considered unclean ; 
the men of the family go with the coipse to the 
burning-ground and bathe befoie retui ning.i The 
women leave the house to go and bathe m a river 
or tank after the corpse has been cairied out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The peridi of ceremonial impurity lasts for seven 
or nine ilays, and is bioken on a Monday, Thurs- 
day, 01 Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all go to the liver and bathe, and then shave 
for the hrst time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes.* The house has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it ; but now it is all cleansed aud 
re-plastered with cow-dung. The room in which 
the person died is re-plasteied with special care, 
and, if Hindu influence is stiong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-unne sprinkled on the floor. 
All the clothes worn during the seven days have 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
aslies and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow -dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-felloivs, whether 
Vai^nava, Jain, or Svanii Narayaiia by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women.— Tne birth and 
death sutaka are the two gi eat periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as un- 
touchable for four days in every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
^read over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 
I^e must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allow ed to use brass 
or crockery, but all the vessels that she touches 
are legarded as impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
the house, if she ran possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religious duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur- 
ing these days she must not cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, who, though married, 
18 probably still living in her mother’s house, 
bathes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green bodice and red tfdri (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out foi her mother-in-laiv’s house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mothei-in-law’s feet 
and oilers her two rupees ; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice ^hioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of specially nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and gh% (Idpasi). The girl 
can be summoned any time after this to go and 
live with her husband m her mother-in-law’s liouse, 
and the sewing of the trousseau will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

I It is interesting to notice that, though the body may be 
carried out through the ordinary houae-door, there are usually 
certain oity-gates through which a oon>8e may not be borne. 

s Near relatives, even if living In a distant village, are obliged 
to go and bathe in a stream immediately after hearing of the 
death 
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ablv, despite all the bowing; that she has done and 
will do at her mother-m-law’s feet, the last tiling 
that her own mother will whisper in her ear will 
the proverb, ‘ Don’t be as bitter as a n»»i-tree, or 
you will be spat out ; but don’t be as sweet as 
sugar, or you will be eaten up [with the work they 
will put on you].’ 

5. Accidental pollution.— A Jain, however, may 
alw SMiuuire pollution in his ordinary life, and 
especially through what he eats and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to eat meat, 
and, if this were done openly and persistently, he 
would be put out of caste absolutely and never be 
allowed to eat with his eg^uals again. If, however, 
it were done accidentally ana lepented of, the 
olTender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe veiy strict fasts befoie lie would be 
regarded as purified. The rule i.s the same for 
drunkenness . even moderate wine-drinking is ab- 
solutely prohibited on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium and smoking 
tobacco (wlule not approved of) do not render a 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untoucliable), and, after sitting beside 
one in a train or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by bathing and changing 
their rarments, or, if less particular, by just 
sprinkling water over their clothes ; village Jains 
are content with simply touching a Muhammadan 
by way of purification. If an out-caste passed 
very near tiieir house or accidentally entered a 
room, Jains would purify it by sprinkling water, 
and, if he brought them wood, they would sprinkle 
water on the faggots ; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-caste quarter of the town, 
they would purify tliemselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. The lule seems to be that a very 
particular Jain piiiifies himself by immersion or, 
rather, attusion, and a less strict one does it just as 
efiectually by aspersion— an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels are treated with great 
lespect ; if they should, despite every precaution, 
be defiled, they are put into the tire to be cleansed. 
Brass vessels can oe purified with fire or nioie 
simply with ashes, crockeiy by being washed in 
warm water ; but the writer was shown in one 
house the gloss that a Muhammadan visitor fre- 
quently drank from, kept in a special niche in the 
garden wall. In schools, in the same way, the 
vessels used by Muliammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jain children. 

If the whole of a house be defiled — by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow di opping some 
meat in the courtyard — the householder summons 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
as a Koji, to take it away and himsmf purifies the 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where the 
meat had lam. 

Unlike the Hindus, the Jams do not become 
impure during an eclipse, but, where Vai^nava 
iutiuonce prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when the eclipse is over and bathe 
in a river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing and teeth-cleansing every morning, and 
until their teeth have been rubbed with the tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.* 
Monks and nuns, once they are professed, may 
never bathe, lest tliey should injure the water-y»m. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade this by 
rubbing themselves over with a cloth which has 
been moistened in warm water. But they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they bathe in the ordinary way, and then their 

1 Oatch and Mftrw&r Jains do not, like other Jains, bathe 
daily as a religious duty 


heads aie shaved except one lock of hair which 
they must themselves pull out. Every yeai after- 
wards they have to pull out then hair ‘ before the 
great annual confession — a custom which is believed 
to be peculiar to the Jains. 

The idols in the temples are also bathed eveiy 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-bathing is 
that which takes place every twenty-five years at 
Srftvana Belgola (see art. t'KSTiVALS and Fasts 
[Jain]). Before a man can worship in a temple, he 
must bathe ; and, if he wishes to penetrate the 
inner shnne, he must bathe at the temple and don 
the special pure clothes provided at the cost of tlie 
community and kept in a particular 100m attached 
to the temple. In Kathiaw&r the Jams seem to be 
able to go to England without going through any 
special purification on their return, but in othei 
places where Vai^nava influence is strong a Jain 
goes and bathes in a sacrcil tiver, such as the 
Ganges, the God&vaii, or the Narlmda, and, under 
the pressure of Hindu opinion, he might even sip 
the fivefold nectar which consists of Imttei, curds, 
milk, sugar, and honey. He would also probably 
have to go on pilmrimage to P&ht&na, Girnar, or 
some other sacred place. All this trouble, how- 
ever, 18 sometimes avoided by a well-understooil 
and useful fiction — the man simply giving out that 
he 18 going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed- 
ing to Europe, but returning v\a the pilgrim resort. 

B g., a well-known Jam gentleman was Iravelhng m Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and suffered all sorts of ditficulties 
before he was able to leave for India lie was careful, however, 
to return to his native place by way of a sacred hill , and it was 
apparently aseutned that he bad spent the whole time there, 
tliough Ins hearers must have found it difficult to reconcile the 
stirnug adventures, alarms, and excursious under the Kaiser’s 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to everv one ho mot, with 
the peaceful happenings incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
to have composed tus story. Anyhow, no purification was 
demanded. 

LiTKKATuai. —The information oontaincd in the abov e article 
has been derived directly from Jam informants Bee also the 
present writer’s BoUt vt\ Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Tht 
Heart of Jainism, do. 1915 , and SBB xxii. [1884] and xlv. 

Maeqaret Stkvenbon. 

PURIFICATION (Japanese) — As cleanliness 
or purity U the dominating ideal of Shinto, iites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider- 
able portion of the ‘way of the gods^ The most 
important among these are the two ceremonies 
known as harai and misogi. 

Their on^ is said to date from pre-histonc 
times as far oack as Izauagi and Izanami, the male 
and female creators of the land of Toyo-ashi-hora, 
as Japan was anciently called. 

Izanami died and departed to the land of yomi, or darkness ; 
her husband followed her and, behold, ‘her body was already 
putrid, maggots swarmed over it and Izauagi, greatly 
shook^, exolainied, '* Wliat a hideous and polluted land I have 
come to unawares!” So be speedily ran away ’ He threw 
aside the stick with which ho had touched the dead, and hm 
bolt, garments, wai»t-<‘loth, hat, and bracelet, thus sweeping off 
everything that had clothed his body The action was called 
hatax, hteially the ‘ sweeping off ’ Thereafter he jumped into 
the sea and cleansed his body with its wa(er This was termed 
misogi, ' watering ’ the body, in token of the removal of all itu 
purities Thus harai and misogi became integral parte of court 
ceremony and consequently of BhintO ritual 

There are various kiuils of harai, named accord- 
ing to their purpose and importance yothino- 
harai, akuno-harai, d-harai,ka7nino-/iarat, nakano- 
harai, shtmono-harai, etc. Yosht means ‘ gooil,’ 
and yoahxno-harni is to secure the good ; aku 
means ‘evil,’ and akuno-harax is to avoid evil; 0 
means ‘ great,’ and 6-harax is the most important 
of all ; Kami, naka, and shimo mean respectively 
‘ upper,’ ‘ middle,’ and ‘ lower,’ thus indicating 
♦iieir grade of impor,tance 

The 6-harai, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intended to cleanse from all the evils and pollutions 
experienced since its last celebration. It is ob- 
served twice a year (at the end of June and the 

< Stevenson, p 166 f 
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end of December), when the official in charge, after 
the proper purification of his own body, otlere flax 
and a sword. The most im^rtant part of the 
ceremony is the reading of the formula known as 
the Namtomi no-nortto, so called from the fact 
that in the beginning the family of Nakatomi had 
charm of the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The 6-harat was usually performed at the 
southern gate of the royu palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the empire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in various Shinto temples. Regulations 
governing the details of the ceremony were formu- 
lated from time to time, but these tended not to 
perpetuate the ceremony but to hasten its decline. 
For several hundred years previous to the restora- 
tion of 1868 the observance of these ceremonies 
was much neglected by the court ; but with the 
restoration, together with many old forms, they 
were again brought into more or leas prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outoreak of pestilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of d-Aam*. Local and 
individual Aarai are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller scale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain offences, and in a.d. 801 was earned to 
such an extent that the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use 

Saikai, or monoiim, is a form of self -purification 
in preparation for worship. When tne worship 
has been duly performed, the worshippers discon- 
tinue the saimt by a ceremony of mx-sai, dis- ! 
missing the sat. While under saikai, certain 
things are forbidden, such as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
01 taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, according to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishiki, or ‘Book of Ceremony,’ pub- 
lished during the Yengi era (901-923), has the 
following regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and who are therefore to oe prohibited from taking 
part in Shinto worship. Pollution from the human 
dead shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days ; pollution from animal dead for five days ; 
and from animal birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the llesh of beasts were 
impure for three days. Participation in the re- 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
months or longer. Those who had attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service u'ere forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Buddhist priests and nuns 
and those in inonrmng were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saihai, and both before and I 
after the chief festivals such as kinen, kannaine, 
and niinnme. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with- 
draw from the court during the time of satkai, 
as also were those temporarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house impuie for a 
period of seven days. Comnlicated legnlationp, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible oases ; hut in practice the observance has 
gradually decreased, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more or 
I less common. People returning from a funeral 
! are not infrequently greeted with salt, that they 
may be freed from all impurity before entering 
their homea Spitting or breathing on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand. Shaking the gohet. strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of purifica- 
tion, and the shimenawa, or straw rope aTOve the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dwelling from impure influencea 

Litsratcmi.— W. G. Aston, Shinto : (As Wat tAs Qod$, 
London, 1906; B. H. Chsmberlain, Things Japansts*, do. 
1001, T. Hnrada, Ths Faith oj Japan, New Tork, 1914 ; artt. 
relating to Shintd temples and ritual in TASJ. 

Tasuku Habada. 

PURIFICATION (Muslim). — X. The ritual 
of purification. — The Muhammadan ritual of puri- 
fication IS based primarily on the late Qur&nic 
passage, v. 9, repeated with slight variations from 
IV. 46 , 

(a) ‘ O believers, when ye come to fulfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows; and 
rub your beads, and your feet unto the ankles’ ‘ and if ye 

be polluted then purify yourselvea ’ ija%tahharu , but iv. 46, 
* wash yourselves,'^ (apAtanfu) , (c) ‘ but if ye be sick, or upon a 
Journey, or one of you come from the privy or have touoned a 
woman, and ye find no water, then take pure earth and rub 
your faces ana hands therewith ’ 

With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the two versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and logical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follows. 

(a) WudU', or wa4u’, the minor ablution, of the 
appendages (not the trunk) of the body. — It is per- 
formed regularly before each of the five daily 
prayers, whether at home or in the mosque ; but 
it may be omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the last umdu', 
as, e.g,, wnen he continues praying fiom one period 
without inteiTuption into the next. It is usual also 
before touching the Qur’An and at the approach 
of death ; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ablution. 

’ The umdft’ is performed at a tank (mUja'ah) or reservoir 
{hanafiyah) provided with spouts , after a declaration (niyah) 
that the intended act is for purposes of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following acts three times . washing the hands , rinsing the 
mouth (here the tootb-piok also is used), compressing each 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
right band, followed by expulsion of the water , washing the 
face , washing the right arm and permittinar the water to run 
from the palm to the elbow ; washing the left arm similarly. 
Then follow once each passing the wetted right hand over 
the upper part of the head, the turban being pushed back 
with the left, combing the beard with the wetted fingers, 
inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears , wiping the neck 
with the back of the', fingers of lioth hands ; washing each 
foot as high as the ankle and passing the fingers between the 
toes (Shi'ites, however, conform more literally to the Qur’anic 
passage by nitibing [mosA] the feet with the wetted hand 
Instead of washing them ; see also masb, under tathir, p 497*‘). 

(&) Ghusl, the major, total ablution of the body. 
— As based iijion the Qui’ftn, it is demanded in the 
case of certain physical pollutions, specified by 
tradition to be those of coition, nocturnal pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uncleanness 
in the last (nifds) continuing for forty days accord- 
ing to Sunnite law, for ten according to ShTite. 
As based upon tradition only, and hence called 
ghusl masniin, it is demanded in the case of con- 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Fiiday and the festivals ; after washing a corpse ; 
after blood-letting ; after death (performed by the 
mughassil, oi washer of the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, every hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
hammdm, with its plunge bath. Ghusl includes 
also the wudu’, though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a nhjak to the end of the 
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entire ablution ; in the case of the as 

part of the ghusl of a corpse the mouth and 
nose are stopped with cotton instead of being 
washed. 

(c) Tayammum, the minor purification with dust 
in place of water. — It may be performed when 
water cannot be secured within two miles or with- 
out incurring danger ; in case of sickness, open 
wounds, or fractured bones ; because of lack of 
time for the proper vmdU’ ^fore the prayer on 
festival-days and at funerals It consists of the 
declaration of intention, and of clapping dry dust 
or sand upon the face and hands. 

(d) Various practices of personal cleanliness . — 
Some of them, together with wudiV and ghual, are 
classed under the general term lahdrah, ‘ purifica- 
tion,’ some of them form part of the regular wudu' 
also, others are practised as occasion demands ; in 
so far as they are not mentioned in the Qur’&n, 
they are declared to have been sanctioned by the 
Prophet e»filrah, lit. ‘ nature,’ the natural religion 
in which man was created (xxx. 29), interpreted 
also as ‘ customs of the fprevious] prophets ’ 
These are use of the tooth-pick (miswalc) — an 
insistent practice of Muhammad ; cleansing the 
nose and mouth with water (istinshdq) ; clipping 
the ends of the moustache to prevent them from 
entering the mouth ; clipping the finger-nails ; 
cleaning the finger-joints ; depilation of the arm- 
pits ; shaving of the pubes ; abstersion {istinjd’) 
witli water or dry earth or a piece of stone after 
evacuation and urination Washing the hands 
before and aftei meals is also declared sometimes 
to have been demanded by a hadith ; and it is 
quite generally practised. Another enumeration 
of five usages of fitrah includes circumcision, which 
in usage is also regarded as an act of purification, 
and lienee the term talhlr (see below) applied to it ; 
it IS nowhere mentioned in the Qur'&n, however, 
nor is It absolutely necessary in the case of an 
adult converted to Muhammadanism. 

(c) Tathir, the purification of objects which have 
become ritually unclean. — This is based on hadith 
>nly ; like personal purification, it may be per- 
formed with dry earth instead of water. One of 
the most important rules of tathir is that termed 
technically mash, the purification of the inner 
boots ; aocording to Sunnite law, if they cannot be 
cleansed of filth oy rubbing d^ earth upon them, 
they may still be made ceremonially clean (and worn 
during prayers) by stroking (mash) them with the 
wetted fingers three times ; Shfites, however, deny 
that the boots may be worn at all during prayers. 
Some of the other numerous details of tathir are 
the following • 

Any spot can bo made ntually fitted lor prayer by spreading 
a olean rug or garment upon it , but the ground itself is clean 
when dry. Handling forbidden animals, such as dogs, ptgs, 
and rats, requires purification of the j^rson and garments 
Dishes which have contained wine or the flesh of smne (con- 
ditions which may exist when such dishes have belong^ to 
Jews or Ohristians) must be purified before a Muhammadan 
may eat from them A vessel from which a dog has drunk 
must be washed seven times , a mosque defiled by a dog can be 
purified with water or earth together with recitations from the 
Our’&n , it shouid be noted, however, that the mere presence of 
animai, if dry, does not render unclean, while, on the other 
hand, if wet, the mere contact of its nose with the clothes 
requires (so the Sh&fl'ites hold) that the clothes be washed 
seven times, each time in fresh water, and be rubbed once with 
earth , even Muhammadans less strict hold that body and 
clothes are defiled by a dog’s saliva, and naturally by its 
mioturition , many will not use mattresses made of dogrs’ hair 
Another tradition declares that any considerable amount of 
fleas’ blood defiles a garment To a certain extent the ordin- 
ary washing of clothes is considered an act of purification, since 
the operation is concluded by pouring clean water upon them 
and reciting the shahadah, or testification of faith. 

The water used for purilicatory purposes must 
itself bo puie, i.e. clean. Therefore rain-water is 
preferred and regarded as specifically recommended 
m Qur’an, viii. 11 : 

‘ Remember when ... He sent down upon you rain from 
voi.. X. — 32 


heaven to purify jou therewith and remove from you Satan’s 
pollution’ {rijz, perliaps intended rather in the sense of 
’temptation [to desertion and idolatry] 'X 
On the basis of hadith, water from othei sources 
may be used ; that of the sea, springs, wells, 
rivers, hail, snow, and ice (but not ice itself), pro- 
viding colour, smell, and taste give no evidence of 
pollution ; with those restrictions, running watei 
may be used even if a dead body or other unclean 
thing has fallen into it. The same permission is 
given in the case of standing water or more than a 
certain volume ; but, if an animal falls into a well, 
at least 300 bucketfuls of water must be drawn, 
and the well must not he used for a day, or, if 
putrefaction of the body has set in, for three days. 
Earth or sand used for purification must not be 
damp. 

2 Origin and motive. — The details of these 
puiificatory practices were derived by Muhammad 
and the elaborators of his laws from pagan Arab, 
from Jewish, and from Chiistian sources. Oc- 
casionally a tradition seems to show that tiie 
Prophet (or those speaking in his name) was still 
under the influence of the pimutive superstitions 
which gave rise to the paiticular practices in 
question ; some traditions show an appreciation 
of the religious and ethical transmutations of 
Judaism and Christianity ; others a mere tolera- 
tion of existing customs in so far as they were free 
or could be freed from idolatrous implications 
But to the extent that theie was any logical pui- 
pose m his eelectioism at all, that purpose seems 
to have been partly rationalizing and disciplinary, 
mainly ©sthetic For it would seem that filth in 
any form was repugnant to Muhammad, particu- 
larly to his olfactory sense This abhorrence of 
filth and keenness of smell may well have been due 
in part at least to his early Bedawin apprentice- 
ship, for both are very pronounced in the true 
Beaawin. At any rate tradition is insistent in 
ascribing them to Muhammad. 

Thus one fyiduh declares that be demanded that any one who 
had eaten garlic or onions should avoid his presence (a variant 
reading restricts the prohibition to prayer-tinie) . another 
tradition, accounting for the institution of the ghusl as a 
regular Friday practice, declares that he ordered it on an 
occasion when the people had performed their daily labour 
while wearing blankets and had perspired to such a dense 
that the odour from their bodies had become disagreeable 
Again, he is reported to have said that in paradise all bodilj 
excretions will be carried off os a perspiration with the odour 
of musk , that only the sensing of an odour or the hearing of 
a sound must be considered an interruption of the required 
absoriition in praver , and, still more significant, that, when a 
man tells a he, the foulness of its odour drives bis guardian 
angels a mile away. 

It is possible, of course, that underneath the 
selfish sesthetic motive there was a trace of that 
sublimated anthropomorphic conception which 
loaves to the deity a ratification in the odour of 
sacrificial smoke or of incense, and hence might 
ascribe to (^oJ man’s own aversion to foul odours. 
Indeed, there is even a tradition which declares 
that the sacuficial blood itself reaches Allah’s 
acceptance before it touches the ground ; but, as 
far as Muhammad himself is concerned, this 
evidence is nulhhed by the Qur’an (xxii. 37) • 

‘Their flesh will never reach to Allah, noryot their blood, 
but your pletj will reach him ’ 

The tradition cited probably repi csents merely 
a popular expiession of the suivivmg piiimtive 
superstitious conception ; still more piuiutive in 
conception is the declaration that the nasal puri- 
fication was instituted for the purpose of driving 
out the evil spirit which lodges in the nostrils 
timing the nimit.* From the Qur’an itself the 
impression is derived that Muhammad’s purifica- 
tory ordinance was perhaps meiely an expression 
of tne feeling which, superstitious 01 ignis foi gotten, 
still demands a certain decency and comeliness on 
the part of the worshipper ; for the ordinance in 
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question follows immediately the rational injunc- 
tion, ‘ Come not to prayer while ye are drunk, 
until ye understand.’ The rationalizing tendenoy of 
Muhammadanism in the purificatory ordinances is 
seen also in the limitation of contactual ntnal 
contamination to casee of actual physical trans- 
ference of perceptible impurity. There is evidence 
that the strictness of Hebrew legislation in regard 
to the menstruous woman was snared at least in 
part by the pagan Arabs (in the earlier Arabic 
usage the only clear equivalents to the Hebrew 
and t^hor, ‘unclean’ and ‘clean,’ seem to be 
\dmith and tdhir as applied to the menstruous and 
the ‘ clean ’ woman) ; but several traditions show 
that Muhammad, in accenting the general principle 
and some particular details from both sources, modi- 
fied the severity and declared that mere contact 
with a woman in this condition need not be avoided. 
Nor does touching a corpse render unclean any one 
except the person who washes it for burial ; still 
less does mourning in general, or contact with 
sacred objects. The same tendency to identify 
ritual uncleanness exactly with physical malo- 
dorous uncleanness, a\ itli excretions, dampness, and 
putrefaction, is evidenced in some of tme defini- 
tions cited above ; c.(/ , a dog’s contact defiles only 
if the animal is wet ; earth is clean (and cleanses) 
if not damp. The tradition declaring that the 
micturition of a ‘ clean ’ animal does not defile is, 
of course, not of this rationalizing tendency. 

3. Connexion with expiation.— There are a few 
isolated indications that purification might by 
some have been regarded as having expiatory 
or atoning force— that it washed away guilt. 
Whethei any such idea attaches to a traaition 
that in paradise the faithful will be distinguished 
by the marks of purification on hands and fore- 
head is doubtful ; the hndlth that he who performs 
the taudii' thoroughly will extract all sin from his 
body, even though it may lurk under his finger- 
nails, is clear. And such an idea may have l^en 
present in the mind of the governor of Kfifah who 
ordered the pulpit of its mosque to be washed 
because his preaecessor, who had been guilty of 
immorality and injustice, had occupied it. But 
such a conception of purification from sin is not 
found in the Qur^ftn, nor has Muslim theology 
developed it. Even prayer, for which ablution is 
only a preparation, absolves only from the minor 
sins (those inherent in human nature and hence 
more or less unconsciously performed) and not 
from the major sins (including all crimes, iisuiy, 
lying, disoliedience to parents, and the frequent 
commission of minor sins) ; one looks in vain for 
evidence that the ablution of a convert represented 
a baptism into new birth, or that circumcision was 
really regarded as an act of purification. Neither 
blood nor file appears as a purificatory medium. 
Nor does the use of earth as a substitute for water 
indicate tliat purification was a symbolic act ; for 
earth or sand was regarded 8is an actual sanitary 
hygienic medium ; in the case of sickness the 
avoidance of water was due apparently to an old 
and still persisting belief that water poisons 
wounds ana, when cold, causes fever ; though here 
again there is a contraiy tradition that Muhammad 
thought his own fever was due to a spark from 
heU-nre and might be cured with cold water. 

4. Appli^tion to food.— Muhammad’s treatment 
of the subject of animals nsod as food seems to 
support the view that he did not place much 
emphaisis on the ritual istio, technical distinction 
between clean and unclean, for he did not use tile 
terms at all in this connexion. To him permitted 
foods are merely \ayyihah (lit. ‘good,’ ‘pleasant,’ 
then ‘ sound,’ ‘ healthful ’ : ii. 269, v. 6, xxiii. 63). 
Forbidden animals are not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur’an (except the swine) ; later law, how- 


ever, chaiacterizes various animals with the legal 
terms (‘lawful’); muhak (‘permitted’; 

le^ly indifferent); makruh (‘disliked’ or 
‘ luximinable ’ ; disapproved, but without penalty 
for use); hardm (‘forbidden’); the various legal 
schuoN difiering in the assignment of certain 
animals to speoifio classes. Quadrupeds that seize 
their piey with their teeth are absolutely pro- 
hibited ; included in this class are the elephant, 
the weasel, the ass, the mole ; according to ^ani- 
fite law, also the hyena, the fox (but these are 
regarded as lawful by the Shall ites), and the horse 
(held to be indifierent by the Sh&fi'ites, while 
Malikite law agrees with Hanifite). Birds which 
seize their prey with their talons, such as ravens 
and some crows, are also forbidden. According to 
some interpretations, all aquatic animals exoept 
fish are unlawful (though the M&likites permit 
them). Included m makruh are pelicans, kites, 
crocodiles, otters, and insects (except locusts, 
which are permitted) ; in mubdh are hares, crows 
that feed on gram, magpies. But all animals used 
for food (except fish and locusts) must be slaughtered 
by drawing tlie knife across the throat in such a 
manner as to sever windpipe, carotid arteries, and 
gullet; and at the moment of slaughter (in the 
case of prey at the moment av hen the weapon is 
discharged, or, in hunting with dogs, when the 
animal is let slip [v. 6]) the words, ‘ In the name 
of All&h, Allah is most great,’ must be recited. 
And all food is forbidden if slaughtered by an 
idolater or an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

It seems evident from the Qur’ftnio passage on 
which this legislation is based (ii. 167) that 
Muhammad’s own restrictions had as their purpose 
the avoidance of any paiticipation in idolatrous 
worship and the insistence upon freshly slaughtered 
food ; in sjieaking of fish used for food he empha- 
sizes the latter idea : 

‘ He bath subdued the sea that ye might eat therefrom flesh 
that is fresh ’ ({arri ; xvi. 14). 

He refused to accept all the ritualistic restrictions 
of the Jews : 

‘ All food was allowed to the children of Israel (except what 
Jacob forbade himself), ere the Law was sent down ’ (lii 86) , 
and (lii 44) ‘ I have come to . . . allow you part of that which 
had been forbidden you.’ 

In this permission interpretation includes the eat- 
ing of fish without fins or scales, of the caul and 
fat of animals, and of camel’s flesh ; indeed, 
Muhammad probably intended in general that his 
followers might eat whatever was customary to 
them. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
he refused to eat of roast lizard when it was 
placed before him ; being asked whether it was 
forbidden as food, he replied : ‘No, but, as there 
are none in my native place, 1 feel a repugnance 
against eating thereof.’ 

5. Value of the ritual. — The prescription of 
ritual practices and distinctions belongs to the later 
period of Muhammad’s life ; and it may be con- 
cluded that his priestly or legal, as distinct from 
his prophetic, activity was one of secondary im- 
portance to him, adopted, at least in part, because 
of the demands for definiteness in creed, code, and 

K ractice which the mass of believers demands. 

loreoYcr, the ritualistic prescriptions provided a 
certain discipline of unifying value ; and they were 
the more demanded in that his religious system 
dispensed with priests, and fixed personal responsi- 
bility upon each individual. 

As a sanitary code which made cleanliness not 
next to godliness but a part of it (in a tradition : 
‘Cleanliness ... is one half of the faith’), the 
purificatory ritual had a decided value; it has 
raised the standard of cleanly and healthful living 
among all classes of observant Muhammadans. 
Some Bedawin, it is true, are little observant of 
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coremonies j Burton * quotes the Bedawin saying: 
‘ We pray not, because we must drink the water 
of ablution’; neveitheless they show an innate 
eagerness to bathe at every opportunity. A more 
serious neglect is frequently noticed in the case of 
children, who are pur^sely left uncarcd for out of 
fear of the ‘ evil eye,’ But in general those who 
have lived in the Muhammadan East support the 
emphatic verdict of Burton and Lane that theie is 
a marked contrast between Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans in this matter of refinement. 

' 6 . Ita defects.— On the other hand, Muham- 
madanism by its emphasis on ritual has subjected 
itself to the dancer of making cleanliness not a 
part but the whole of godliness. In the etfort to 
prevent this the ntual provides that each act of 
the wudu should be followed by a short prayer 
making the act at the same time the synibol of 
some ethical or religious idea. 

Thus, after the rinsing of the mouth the pnyer is * 'Oh AlUlh, 
assist me in the reading of Thy book, in thanking Thee through 
worshipping Thee well ' , on washing the ears : ‘ Oh Allfth, make 
me to be of those who hear what Is said and obey what is best.’ 


As a matter of fact, however, many Muhammaiians 
neglect these intermediate prayers and finish the 
entire loudii' in two or three minutes (despite the 
exactness of regulation, there is a decided diiler- 
ence in the manner of performance by an educated 
and that by an uneducated Muhammadan) : and, 
when the prayers are recited by non-Arabic 
speaking peoples, they may be little better than 
meaningless. 

7 . Outward and inward purity. — But those 
defects are not necessarily to be re^^arded as of the 
essence of Islam ; they are rather inherent in any 
system which gives to unthinking massos fixed 
forms and ceremonies. It might even happen in 
more advanced circles of thought that the Qur’an, 
by making clearer tho distinction between forms 
and faith — e.gr., by making of the purification 
ritual merely a divinely-ordered sanitary ordinance 
clear of superstitious connotations— might lead to 
a lofty spiritual conception. But it is the mis- 
fortune of any theocratic code whu^ must provide 
fjx all the life of man that the distinction between 
police ordinance and moral precept is easily 
obscured — that, perhaps contrary to intention, 
empliasis is misplaced upon the easily compre- 
hended ntual to tiie neglect of less speoitic exhorta- 
tions to moial righteousness. In the Qur’An, as a 
matter of fact, tiie ritual of physical purity is a 
subject of but few passages; it is not mentioned 
at all in the definition and summarj/^ of true piety 
found in li. 172. References to religious, ethical, 
and moral purity, however, aie many, thungh the 
exact meaning of the term ‘ parity ^ is sometimes 
difficult to determine. On the whole, ' parity ’ is 
a negative term, denoting the absence of what is 
foieign and obnoxious to the normal, natural, or 
simple state. 

Man was created In purity ; though of oUy, even the angels 
bow to him (xv. 80); and 'piulty of faith’ to Muhammad was 
merely freedom from idolatrous corruptions and superstitions 
which bad crept into the natural, original faith of Adam. 
Purity of the heart ia demanded under varying forms of expres- 
sion. As idolatry is unclcanness (najs), firm belief in Ali&h is 
purity , thus. In v 46, * those whose hearts All&h does not please 
to purify ’ (v^ahhir) are those who do not believe dnoerely and 
wiwout hypocrisy; in xcvUi. 2 tiie Qor’ftn itself Is ’pure’ 
fnn^aAAat^), <.s. freed from falsehood ; at least aooording to 
tradition (Ivi. 78, * none shall touch it [the Qur'&n] except the 
parifledO means ‘none shall understand it except those who 


1 an apostle from among yourselves to rewl unto you our 
ns wd purUy you (yttfoJnewnm) and teach you the Book and 


not used in the ritual sense, appears 
you a ■* ' 

^iliom.' in which the purifloatlon evidently refers to lait^ . .. 
also x<a. ft- 'Well for him who has purifled it [his soul, 
zakkAha ] ; ill for him who has defiled it.' Or the pure heart 
(In tho religious sense) is the ‘sound heiut' (qalb wufm : xxvi. 
89 , xxxvii. 83X while hypocrisy is found In those ‘In whose 


1 Pilgrimage, iL lia 


hearts Is sickness ifi ^ubihxm mnrai}un)\ the sincere in 
heart are those who ‘ clarify their faith ’ {mukhlviina ‘d-dina , 
xl. 14) , and cxil is the 'Surah of SInoenty ’ {Surat' 

VagnMy the same idea is expressed in barr, ‘ pious ’ (u 4i, 172), 
which m Hebrew m ‘pura’ 

Purity of purpose is demanded in many passages 
where no specific term is used ; thus ix. 28 is 
directed against those who out of fear of loss of 
trade were willing to make concessions to idolaters ; 
Ixxiv. 6 inveighs against those who, when they do 
a kindness, have in their hearts the hope of receiv- 
ing in return. From the negative side punty of 
intention is emphasized in the teaching that no 
sin attaches to one who nnder compnTsion eats 
forbidden food, provided that he is ‘without lust 
or wilfulness * (ii. 168). And this Qur’anic insist- 
ence npon purity of intention is embodied in the 

S unfioation ntual itself, which, like every act of 
ovotion, must begin with the ntyah (‘intention ’), 
the thought or the words, ‘ T purpose to ofier up to 
God only with a sincere heart ’ ; and it is expressed 
doctrinal ly in the statement that ‘the funda- 
mentals of Muhammadanism are sincenty of belief 
{fxhh/it al-aqd), truth of intent {^tdq-al-qaad), 
observance of the lawful limit, and keeping of the 
covenant’ (so stated in the Shall’ itic exposition of 
Muhaminailanism put in the nioutli of the learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud in the 443rd night of the 
Thousand and One Ntghts). The Sayyid Amir 
’All quotes, against those who find in the Qur’fin 
only physical purity as a prerequisite for prayer, 

• And think within thine own self on AU&h, with lowHnesg 
kod with fear, and without loud spoken words, at sveU and at 
mom.’ 

8 . Moral purity.— In the moral (sexual) sense it 
is difficult to fix a definite value for the terra 
* purity ’ ; the relativity of the term, as denoting 
sexual s^f-restraint within varying limits of 
indulgence, is expressed in the Tlwusand and One 
Nights (night 916) m these words : 

‘ Aa for the Inet of reproduction, that which pleaseth AJI&h 
thereto w, that it be of that which le permitted, and tbaS which 
he diebkee ia that which ia forbidden ' 

As compared with previous conditions, tdie 
Qur’an (see Chastity [Muslim], Law [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed legal limits of indulgence ; 
but it left them much wider than the ideal limits 
set \fy Chnstianity, e.g., in that it specifically 
POTmitted monogainy and concubinage, and made 
divorce easy, espoci^y for the male. In so far as 
this freedom was based only on the Semitic desire 
for numerous o&pring, it does not involve the 
question of moral purity, though it might perhaps 
be suggested that Muhammad should by analogy 
have deduced tbe doctrine of purity in morality 
through monogamy from that of the purity of 
relimon through monotheism. Bat Muhammad 
in nis legislation was mainly an opportunist, a 
oompromiser, satisfied to ameliorate the most 
evidently vicious social evils to the extent that he 
could without jeopardizing the success of his main 
purpose. It is doubtful, indeed, whether mono- 
gamy, if desirable, was possible of achievement 
under the social conditions of the Arabia of his 
day. And, in general, it is even possible tliat, by 
permitting a lower standard of moral purity and 
making it possible of attainment by those whom 
his mission reached, he achieved a greater amount 
of social good than he otherwise would have 
achieved. At any rate, he raised the standards of 
moral purity among many primitive peoples which 
other systems had not before, and have not since, 
befta able to affect seribusly or permanently. And, 
in trying to estimate how far Islam lags behind 
the more enlightened social systems in this matter, 
it is again necessary to consider not only standards 
of monogamy but also to what extent those 
standards are reached. In the first place, not even 
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a strictly observed monogamous relationship of 
necessity denotes * purity ’ defined as self-restiaint 
in sexuw indulgence. Moreover, there are some 
who doubt whether the amount of indulgence 
through the lax interpretation of laws of divorce 
(but more especially thiougli the legal and social 
toleration of prostitution) is relatively smaller 
among non-Muhammadan Europeans than among 
Muhammadans. For polygamy and concubinage, 
owing to imposed conditions and natural difficul- 
ties, are by no means practised by even a maiority 
of Muhammadans ; and, while tne legalization of 
the double standard implies a lowering of the 
general ideal of womanhood, it has meant the 
saving from absolute moral degradation of a con- 
siderable portion of womanhood. For the punish- 
ment for transgressing legal bounds is strict ; and 
the seduction of Muslim women is exceedingly 
rare. Legal restrictions, however, are of no avau 
in checking those outbursts of sexual violence 
which accompany the riots of mobs inflamed by 
lacial or religious fanaticism or jealousy, whether 
in Muslim or in non-Muslim lands, and which are 
duected against the women of the persecuted race. 
It is in such crises, perhaps, that the moral short- 
comings of Isllitn stand out prominently, because 
the Qur’ftnic permission for cohabitation with 
female captives (iv. 28, xxiii. 6, xxxiiL 49), Jewish 
and Christian, furnishes a ready excuse for 
reactionary and fanatical Muslim leaders who are 
willing to make lust serve the purposes of religious 
hato. 

In so far as * purity ’ is used not only of actions 
but also of thought and word, it is again a relative 
term. In Islam, since matters of sex-relations in 
themselves are not considered to be impure, the 
thought or mention of them in literature or con- 
versation is not in itself regarded as evidence of 
moral depravity. Here also, if the standard of 
purity be made the amount of sexual stimulation 
produced, it is doubtful if the natural frankness 
of Muhammadans is worse in its results than the 
veiled suggestiveness permitted elsewhere ; it is 
extremely difficult, c.y., to judge what the actual 
effect of Muhammad’s picture of the pleasures of 
paradise is upon the mind of the Muhammadan. 

At tdl events a high ideal and voluntary practice 
of moral purity are not impossible even when the 
law permits (but does not command) extremes of 
indulgence. The interpretation of Qur’ftn (and 
Scripture) is often more important than the letter ; 
and, while there are not many Muhammadans who 
have attempted to allegoiize away the sensualism 
of the Prophet’s paradise, there are many of high 
moral standards who have found and emphasizi^ 
other texts in the Qur'an (see, e.g., the passages 
quoted in art. Chastity [Muslim]; it may bo 
added that in the popular version of the Shafi'ite 
teaching presented by the Thousand and One Nights 
the ‘super-structure of Islam’ is said to include 
‘ striving against the lusts of the soul and warring 
them down,’ while prayer ‘ restraineth from lewd- 
ness and frowardness "). It is, of course, of more 
significance that certain Muhammadan teachers 
find in such passages the highest ideal of purity 
demanded thanlthat detractors of Muhammadanism 
deny the possibility of such ideals within the 
faith ; it is hopeful that such a passage, e.g., as 
xxxii. 17, ‘ No soul knoweth what joy [or ‘ satis- 
faction ’ ; lit. ‘ coolness ’ ] of the eyes is reserved 
(for the good) as a reward for their works,’ together 
with the frequent promise of the ‘ grace of Allah ’ 
(lit. ‘additional recompense’), is explained by sofne 
to refer to a higher reward reserved for those who 
are most worthy, namely, the joy of gazing upon 
Corl’s face and m this spiiitual pleasure forgetting 
the lower, sensual pleasures of paradise. In a 
similar way Ghaz&ll taught that there are degrees 


of purification : that of the body from pollution 
and filth, of the actions from wickedness and 
injustice, of the heart from immoral desires and 
vicious prompting, of the mind fiom irreligious 
ideas and worldly distiactions. Giaded lessons 
are taught also in the matter of polygamy ; there 
IS nothing in the Qur’an (as there is nothing in 
the OT) to inhibit those Muhammadans who are 
insisting upon higher standards of moral purity 
through the voluntary relinquishment of polygamy 
and slavery. 

LiTRaATcaK. — DI, t v, ‘ Purifications ’ and the other artt. there 
cited, ‘ Water,’ ‘ Wells,’ ‘ Food,’ ‘ Clean and Uneloan Animals,’ 
‘ Dogs,’ * Circumcision,’ ‘ Fit,rah ’ ; E W Lane, Manners and 
Ctustotns of the Modem Egyvtianifi, London, 1S60, Inde^ « w 
‘ Wudoo,* ‘OhusV ‘Cleanliness,’ ‘Death,’ ‘Dogs’; R. F. 
Burton, The Book of the Thousand and One Nights, 10 vols , 
Benares, 1885, Index, s v. ‘ Wuzu-ablution ’ , al-BuknSrI, Les 
Traditions islamiques, tr, 0 Houdas and W Marcais, Pans, 
1003-08, vol. i. passim, and nos 460, 676 . Hacfil IChan and 
W. Sparroy, IrttA the Pilgrims to Mecca, London, 1906, p 83 , 
D. S Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, New 
York, 1906, pp. 101, 103; Ameer All, The Smnt of Islam, 
Calcutta, 1902, p 148, Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Ai-Madinah and Meccah, do 189S, li 109, 190 , 
J Wellhausen, Reste arabisehen Ueidentwnufi, Berlin, 1897, p 
167 1 , G. Sale, The Koran^, Philadelphia, 18^, ‘ Preliminary 
Discourse,’ pp. 78-77, J. M. Rodwell’s tr of the Qur’in le 
quoted, with slight variations. WILLIAM POPPER. 

PURIFICATION (Roman).— I. Early history 
of the idea.— In the earlier ages of Rome the 
feeling for purity and the need for purification 
depended mainly on a yearning after ceremonial 
exactitude, in order to avert resentment of super- 
natural beings because of flaws in the forms of 
service which they required from mortals Tlie 
beings whose discontent would be dangeious were 
very dimly apprehended, sometimes as ghosts, 
sometimes as nwnina, divine forms hardly recog- 
nized with clearness as persons. Anthropomorphic 
ideas of the supernatural slowly made their way 
into Rome ana came principally from without, 
through foreign channels. Consciousness that 
duty towards existences not of this w’orld had been 
imperfectly performed did produce a sense of defile- 
ment, which weighed upon the soul, even when 
the wrong done was involuntary. At first the 
foulness arising from conduct, except in extreme 
cases, was hardly regarded as belonging to the 
spirit. But the use of the -words put m, puritas, 
Ime that of terms cognate in meaning, such as 
castus, sanctus, shows a progressive development 
in the spiritual direction. The notion of impurity 
accidentally incurred, and independently of the 
will, tended to pass away from the religion of the 
educated class, and to retain its force mainly 
among the rude and the rustic. 

Although the apprehension of divinities m the 
earlier days was but dim, their power to piotect 
the household and the State was real. The strong 
sense of law which was characteristic of the 
Roman in all ages led him to conceive the relation 
between himself and the god or the ghosts in terms 
of a bilateral contract. If ho did his duty by 
them, they were bound to do their duty by him, 
and to hold him free from harm. There was in 
time elaborated a complicated code of divine law (iuv 
divinum) parallel to the human law (lus humanum). 
Originally, those who knew and expoimded both 
forms of this law were the same, the college of 
pontijices. It is too much, however, to say, as has 
often been stated, that the primitive idea of obliga- 
tion towards divine creatures was entirely non- 
ethical. The horror inspired by murder, especi- 
ally of the atrocious kind called parricidium, and 
even by lesser offences, such as wrongful treatment 
of a client by his patrician patron, placed the 
offender under a ban, and rendered him accursed 
{sacer) and deprived him of civil rights. 

3. (Common acts of purification.— The necessity 
of purification ran through the life of the indi- 
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vidua]. In a sense the new-born babe was impure, 
and was the subject of various ceremonies. The 
day on which a child received its name was its 
dies lustriens, * day of purification ’ (Macrobius, i. 
16 ; ‘ dies lustricus quo infantes lustrantur ’)• The 
cleansing operation was probably at first conceived 
as a protection against spirits which might other- 
wise he malignant. Lustral rites were also accom- 

□ iments of marriage. The farm and the herd 
in like manner to be protected ^ a ritual 
which Cato the Censor describes (de Re Rtistica, 
141). When a death occurred in a house, a cloud 
hung over it, which could bo dispersed only by 
elaborate purification Without it the family 
would continue to be funesta^ i.e. at veuriance witli 
the world of spirits. The pontificea evolved ela- 
borate rules to bring this condition to an end 
(Cicero, de Leg. ii. 66: ‘finis funestae familiae’). 
Until this was accomplished, a branch of cypress 
was hung at the door, or in poorer bouses a bundle 
of fir twigs, to warn from entering those who were 
specially bound to purity— in paitioular, priests 
and Vestals. A potUifex was not permitted to 
look on a corpse (Tac. Ann. i. 62, and many other 
passages in literature). It may be that the burning 
of the body on the pyre had a cathartic eflect 
(Rohde, Psyche^, ii. 101). The period during which 
the house was funesta ended with the canons 
ceremony oalletl ossdeqium, which affords a re- 
maikable example of the Roman unwillingness to 
break entirely with the past. What was called 
‘ the gathering of the bones ’ was, after the intro- 
duction of cremation, piactically the collection of 
the ashes, but one finger-joint remained unbumed, 
in order to do homage to the more ancient custom. 
All unpurged contact with the dead would bring 
with It foulness and a liability to misfortune. A 
Roman poet makes the spirit of a wife who died 
early say that the torch which graced her marriage 
must have been lit at a funeral pyre (Propertius, 
V. iii. 13 ; cf. Ovid, ii. 677). The prohibi- 

tion (general in the Roman empire) against ourying 
within the walls of a city probably tiad its origin 
more in the dread of ghosts than in sanitary con- 
siderations. 

Parallel to the Imtratw of the house is the 
periodical purificatory ritual applied to a country 
district (pa^^it^) The consisted in a 

religious procession right round its boundaries, 
with sacrifice. There seems to have been in 
ancient days a similar procession round the wails 
of a city, called amburhium. In historical times 
special purification of the city {luatratio urbia) 
was carried out when calamity called for it — e.g., 
after the early disasters in the Second Punic War 
(Livy, xxii. 20). The object of all such expiations 
was ‘ to seek reconciliation with the gods ’ (‘ pacem 
deum oxposcere,’ of frequent occurrence in Livy). 
A lustral ceremony accompanied the foundation of 
a colony (Cicero, de Divin. i. 102). The Terminalia, 
protective of boundaries, and the Compitalva. of 
streets in the city, were also probably lustral in 
their origin. Down to a late period the priests 
called Lvperd perambulated the boundaries of the 
earliest Rome, the settlement on the Palatine 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 24). That archaic priesthood, the 
Arval brotherhood (see Arval Brothers), was 
concerned with an annual solemn progress round 
the limits of the most ancient Romanua ager, the 
territory of the primitive city. The ceremony 
was called Ambarvalia, and it was distinctly 
piacular. When Roman territory was expanded, 
no corresponding extension of the lustral rite seems 
ever to have b^n made. These roundabout pia- 
cular surveys were common elsewhere, inside as 
well as outside of Italy, and particularly in Greece. 
The solemn words and prayers of the traditional 
chant, duly gone through without slip of tongue, 


seem to have had a sort of magical effect. Any 
error in the pronouncement of these forms would 
involve a need of reparation, just as in the earliest 
Roman legal system the mispronunciation of the 
established verbal forms would bring loss of the 
law-suit. At Iguvium in Umbria there wa.s a 
.solemn lustration of the city, the details of which 
are contained in the great and very ancient record 
in the Umbrian dialect, preservecf in the Igumne 
Tablea. It may be noted that, from the common- 
ness of these lustral perambulations, the verb 
luatrare acquired its secondary sense of surveying 
a scene with the eyes. 

Other forms of quaint ancient ritual were con- 
nected with the piacular conception. The SalUy 
ancient priests of Mars, made a journey at certain 
times round a number of stations in the city 
They also hod a ‘ cleansing of the weapons ’ 
{armxluatrxum) and a ‘ cleansing of the trumpets ’ 
(txdnluatriuin), which testify to a primitive notion 
that the efficiency of the army’s weapons required 
the use of religious as well as secular means. The 
‘ washing ’ (luatrum) with which the census ended 
was in essence military ; for it was connected with 
the comttia centxirtata, which is merely the army 
in civil garb {exercxtna urhanua [Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. vi. 88]) A lustratio exercUus was often pei- 
formed when the army was in the held, to remove 
a superstitious dread which sometimes attacked it ; 
at other times it was merely prophylactic. There 
was also a lustration of the fleet (Livy, xxxvi. 42 ,* 
Appian, Bell. Ctv. v. 96). We very seldom find 
the luatratio referred to particular divinities. But 
Virgil represents the host of .^I^neas as offering a 
piacular ceremony to Jupiter on lauding in Italy 
(^n. lii. 279). 

3. Irregular occasions. — In almost all the 
instances given above the cleansing operation is 
frequent and ordinal^. But often it wa-, occswional 
! and irregular. Relimous officers, particularly the 
flainen of Jupiter (flamen Diaha), were beset by 
many tabus, the breach of which would involve 
expiation. So, when the Arval Brothers took an 
iron implement into their sacred grove to cut down 
or trim the trees, atonement had to be made. The 
erring Vestal, if unpunished, brought calamity on 
the vrhole people. Individuals who made unauthor- 
ized compacts with the enemy, as the compacts 
rested on religious sanction, involved the nation, 
unless the nation, on repudiating the agreements, 
handed over the authors to the foe— a ^eap foi m 
of expiation, adopted, e.g., m the case of the 
officers responsible for the agreement made after 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks, and in that of 
Hostilius Mancinus in Spain. On one notable 
occasion the irregular sheading of blood in politi- 
cal strife at Rome spread a sense of impurity 
among the people, which the senate thought it 
well to remove. The murderers of Tibeniis 
Gracchus (a sacrosanct tribune) professed to have 
secular justification for their crime, but, on the 
advice of the keepers of the Sibylline books, a 
sacred embassy was sent to the temple of Ceres at 
Henna in Sicily, and a choir of twenty-seven 
maidens sang in procession at Romo (Cicero, tn 
Verr. iv. 108 ; Obsequens, 27). The need of puri- 
; ficatory ceremonial was especially felt in times of 
national disaster, particularly those entailed by wai 
or pestilence. The people’s souls were harrowed by 
extraordinary occurrences, which long exiienence 
had shown to be signs of divine wrath. Elalxirate 
regulations were evolved for averting the conse- 
quences. The experts of Roman origin were the 
pontxfices ; but frofti Etruria came the haruaptcea, 
and Greek influence established firmly the college of 
the decemmrx (later quindecemviri), who had charge 
of the Sibylline oracles. Prodigies or portentsof the 
less serious kind were expiate after consultation 
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with the pontijices or haruapices ; extraordinary 
led to an examination of tlie Sibylline books 
(Livy, xxii. 9: ‘tetra prodipia’). But the priests 
in all these circumstances hud no initiative ; they 
had to wait until thj^ were asked by the senate to 
give an opinion. Inere was a fixed ritual for 
making appeasement when a thunderbolt stmek 
the ground or killed a man. The spot became 
banned Ram or thunder cut short tne meetmgs 
for public business in Rome, as in Athens, and in 
other ancient states. If atlairs were carried on in 
defiance of the sign, railt would be incurred and a 
piacular oll'ei mg would be due. Some ceremonies 
which have been deemed by scholars to have an 
expiatory significance can only doubtfully be so 
re^rdea. Whether the curious ceremony of 
driving in the nail in the temple of Minerva every 
hundred years was purificatory in character is 
uncertain. But the ludt sceculares certainly were, 
as is abundantly shown in the records of the elaborate 
celebration by Augustas in 17 b.G. The ceremony 
was a sort of larger Iwtrum, a ^reat amplification 
of the censor’s performance, which came every five 
years. 

4. Dies atri et relieiosi.— In Rome certain days 
in the year were called atn, such as the anni- 
versary of the battle of the A Ilia, and others 
relwow, on which public business was prohibited 
and many private affairs would be suspended. 
Even on a dies nefaatus, the chief sign of which 
was that the law-courts were closed, & proctor who 
opened court incurred a piacular offering (Varro, 
cfe Lxitg. Lat. vi. 30). 

One form of taint from which both private 
families and the State were careful to keep free, 
by forms of punfication and appeasement, was 
derived from contact with unsatisfied spirits of the 
dead, who were conceived as in a sense divine 
and described as di parenPutn, The month of 
Februa^ was in part devoted to observances of 
the kind, and derived its name (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19) 
from februa, winch in the ancient tongue meaut 
'expiations’ (piamtna). Another application of 
febnta was to the leathern thongs wielded by the 
Luperci, when in February they ran tlieir rounds 
ana freed from sterility the women who sought to 
be smitten by their blows. From the 13th to the 
2l8t day of February was a time of ceremonial 
gloom These were the dies parentales, and the 
ritual of offerings to the dead was parentatio. All 
temples were closed, all marriages forbidden, and 
the magistrates divested themselves of the purple- 
borderra robe (prcctexta) and other marks of 
office. Family ceremonies called parentalia also 
took place on anniversaries of the birthdays or 
death-days of deceased members. In the imperial 

g eriod there were in May or June two days of 
ower-offerings for the spirits — a ‘ day of the rose ’ 
{dees rosas) and a ‘ day of the violet’ {dies notes). 
Of these there is frequent mention in inscriptions. 
The 2l8t of February was called Feralia, when 
appeasement was an affair of State. The followmg 
day was one of joyful fami^ feasts, and bore the 
name of Caristia or Cara Uognatio. The charac- 
teristics of the three days in May when the ntual 
called Lemuna was performed resembled tiioee of 
the gloomy dies parentales in February. It hw 
been supposed tliat the wild festival of the Satur- 
nalia, held in December, was originally directed 
to keeping the ghosts aloof. The theory is very 
doubtfol ; even if it is sound, the Romans early 
lost all memory of the ori^ of this revelry. 
Other ancient practices have been held by eminent 
scholars to have a purificatory character. Sp^iall 
may be mentionea the custom of passing prisoners 
of war under the yoke, which is l^t known from 
the story of the disaster to the Roman arms at the 
Caudine Forks. So, too, with the passage of the 


triumphing general under the porta triumphalis, 
and with the sororium tiqillufn which figures in 
the tale of Horatius. All these ceremonies have 
been believed to be modes of purging away the 
stain of bloodshed. The present writer is not con- 
vinced of the correctness of this explanation. 

5. Means for assuring purity.— The signs of 
purity and the means 01 purification were very 
vanous. The service of the gods often required 
abstinence, especially from sexual indulgence. 
Pnests were of course under stricter rules than 
ordinary worshippers. The innocence of young 
boys and maidens was welcome to divine beings 
who had to be propitiated. Those who took poit 
in worship as singers or in other ways were calleil 
camillt or catnilitB; from this usage Virgil’s 
Camilla takes her name. Only such children as 
had living parents were permitted to serve, and 
these were aesignated as patnmi et matnmi. The 
Vestals were m touch with purificatory rites. The 
sacrificial offerings on such occasions were of many 
different kinds. In great public expiations the 
sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, ana a bull (suovetaurilia) 
was common. The pig was offered in piivate as 
well as public expiations. Water, fire, and incense 
{suMmenta) had lustral power. Bodily impurity, 
and also the defilement of a bad dream, could be 
removed by running water (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35 ft., 
623 if. ; Persius, Sat. ii. 16). Many herbs were 
believ^ to exert a purifying muuence. The 
laurel originally worn by the triumphing generaL 
and later by the emperors, has often been believed 
to have b^n a means of cleansing the stain of 
blood shed in war ; and the verbena, which the 
fetxales carried with them, has been supposed to 
be of lustral efficacy. These beliefs are very 
questionable (see the present writer, in JRS 11. 
[1912] 45 ft.). Myrtle was in customary use in 
connexion with the dead and also in the marriage 
ceremony, and it is poesible that lustratw was the 
cause. The willow (agnus castus) was supposed to 
have punf3nng power, because its name was in 
popular etymology connected with Ayrii. 

6. £thi(^ aspects of purification. — In the belief 
of the rustic Italian personal purity was needed to 
give full effect to many operations. The birth of 
bees was snpposed to be non-sexual ; theiefore the 
bee-keeper, when dealing with his bees, must be 
‘pridie castus ab lebus venereis’ (Columella, ix. 
14. 3). Especially did the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
depend on the purity of the persons who gathered 
or applied them. To assure this, a boy or maiden 
might be employed (Plmy, RN xxii. 27, xxiii. 130, 
XXVI. 93, and many passages in medical writers). 

Purification was not merely ceremonial or 
mechanical. That an ethical element entered into 
it, even in very early days, is indisputably shown 
by the fact that some tamts were inexpiable. All 
those to which the vague penalty ‘ Sacer esto ’ was 
attached wore of this kind (Ovid, Fasti, iu 36, is 
in error). There were some offenders with whom 
the gods would make no peace (Cicero, de Leg. 
L 40, u. 22). In literature from the late Re- 
public onward a strong distinction is constantly 
^awn between materiu and spiritual purity. It 
is true, however, that the yearning after a clean 
heart which in Greece afforded an opportunity to 
quack purveyors of KadepfioL was not natural to the 
ancient Italic peoples. Faith in the old forms was 

f radually lost. The calamities of the Second 
’unio 'War spread among the people a conviction 
that a stain lay on the nation and could be washed 
away only by extraordinary expiations ; but the 
muen greater horrors of the Social War, followed 
by the long senes of civil wars which ended with 
the trium^ of Augustus, produced no such con- 
sequences. Although there was a feeling that the 
Romans were steeps in guilt— a feeling to which 
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much in Augustan literature testifies — there was 
no popular response to the restoration of arohaio 
ceremonial which Augustus promoted. There was 
a desire for other and more efiectual modes of 
cleansing. Josephus remarked in the early 
imperial age that, while old ritual was dying, 
new rites were sought after which were character- 
ized by ‘ all manner of purifications ’ (c. Aptonem, 
ii. 35 : KaOdpaean iravrodaTraii). The new tendency 
was towards purity of a more intimate and inward 
character, which would bring men closer to the 
divine. Hence the gn^eat invasion of Eastern 
cults ; those of Isis, the Magna Mater, and Mithras 
especially made a strong appeal to the Western 
world. Purifacation by sprinklmg with the blood 
of victims in the ceremony called tauroboltum 
affected worshippers profoundly. They testified 
to a conviction that they were ‘ born anew for 
ever ’ (so repeatedly in inscriptions). Christian 
writers considered that the devil inspired this 
belief, out of spito for the purification effected by 
the blood of Christ (Firmicus Matemus, xxvii. 8). 
The Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic philosophies 
did much to spread among educated classes in the 
West an idea of spiritual purity which powerfully 
assisted the Christian propaganda. 

LnriRATuaa. — J G. Fraxer, GB^, London, ldll-14, contains 
a nch store of material tor the study of punflcatory rites in all 
aires ; G W^ssowa, Religion und Kulttu der Romer^, Munich, 
1912, and J Marquardt, RSmitehe StaaUverwcUtunp, Leipn^, 
1874-78, iii , contain abundant references to authorities. The 
separate artt. in Pauly-Wissowa and in Daremberg-Sasrlio 
are often important In W Warde Fowler, The Roman 
Festtoafs, London, 1899, and The Religumt Experience of the 
Roman People, do 1911, all matters connect^ with Roman 
lustration are admirably handled Many sideLghts are thrown 
on the subject by B Rohde, Peyche'i, 2 vole., Freiburg, 1808 
Two recent works of interest are B Pehrle, Die l^titehe 
KeueehheU imAlterthum, Giessen, 1010, and S. Eitrem, Roman 
Feetivale, ExpuUorg and PunfiocUory, Obristiania, 1913-17. 

J. S. Reid. 

PURIFICATION (Teutonic).— The religion of 
the Teutonic peoples, as it is presented to us by 
our sources, wfis nob a religion of fear. To a very 
considerable extent those peoples appear to have 
Ignored the possibility that supernatural powers 
might exist who were hostile to mankind, and 
'iccordingly they aimed at securing the assistance 
of their friendly anthropomorphic gods by the 
positive method of sacrifice rather than by the 
negative process of avoiding ceremonial impurity 
and the resulting defuucelesaness against super- 
natural dangeis. We must remem^r, however, 
that our sources paint the picture of Teutonic 
religion either from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary, whose attention is focu.sed on the more 
active forms of heathenism, or, in the ca.se of the 
Icelandic sagas, from the angle of vision of the 
upper classes. The practices of the modern rural 
populations of Teutonic oountues must suggost to 
us that the conceptions of tabu and of oeiemonial 
purity ^ were by no means so foreign to Teutonic 
religion as we are inclined to believe. An examma- 
tion of the older evidence in the light of modem 
customs will not yield very much, but the results 
will not be entirely negligible. 

I. Birth. — In the life of the primitive individ- 
ual purificatory ceremonies cluster round birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. The sprinkling of 
water on a nowly-born infant, which the sagas 
state to have been customary in Iceland in pre- 
Christian times, is clearly a purificatory ceremony, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it is merely 
a late imitation of the Christian rite of baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by the father ; and, 
until it was done, the infant enjoyed no rights 
as a human being, for the father could refuse 
to have it reared.® 

1 See art. PuamoATioir (Introductory). 

9 See art ABASDOMuaNT and Expobuen ; R. Cleasby and G 
Vigfumon, leelandie-Englieh Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, « v. 
‘ Ausa.' 


a. Puberty. — Of the ceremonies performeil at 
the period of puberty we know notiung, and we 
must assume that they played a negligible part in 
the life of the individual. They seem, however, to 
have existed, for we are told that an Icelandic 
chieftam, Thord gellir, was taken to the croas- 
knolls held sacred by his family, at the time when 
he was ‘introduced into manhood.’^ It appears 
that the ceremony was connected with ancestor- 
worship, for it was the belief of this family that 
they ‘ died into ’ the knolls. 

3 . Marriage. — For marriage ceremonies we ore 
referred almost entirely to more modem accounts, 
beginning with that of the Swedish archbishop 
Olaus Magnus, of the 16th cent., who describes 
the bridal hot-air bath, taken in the communal 
bath-house, to which the bride and her female 
friends walk in procession, precede<i by men carry- 
ing jars of ale or wine, bre.ad, sugar, and spices. 
On their return the party wear wreaths.® 

A number of other Scandinavian customs, but 
recently extinct, show that the people have clung 
obstinately to the idea that by marriage they incur 
a kind of ceremonial imparity which lays them 
open to supernatural dangers. A device clearly 
mtended to avert those dangers is that of introduc- 
ing another make-believe couple to act, as it were, 
as scajpegoats. This pair, fantastically diessed, 
one of tnem a man got up as a woman, make 
their appearance in various parts of Sweden daring 
the wMding festivities, are received with much 
honour, have a collection made for them, and 
finally are driven from the house. Sometimes it 
IS only the bridegroom who has a ‘double.’ In 
some parts of Sweden the bridegroom is di iven by 
a grotesquely disguised ‘coachman,’ who sits in 
front of him on tlie sledge ; and in V&stmanland a 
kind of mock bridegroom, who was expected to 
amuse the company, used to be thrown into the 
nearest stream on the third day of the feast. In 
Wttrteniberg there was no substitute for the biide- 
groom m this part of the ceremony, and lie was 
obliged to choose between ‘ wine ana water. ’ If he 
chose wine, he had to treat the company ; if watei, 
he was ducked.® 

In other parts of Sweden the youngest biides- 
maid walked round the table at which the guests 
were seated, ‘ in order to remove all evil.’ * In 
Norway the bride was regarded as specially open 
to the attacks of chthonic deities, who had to be 
frightened ofi' by the hallooing and pistol-shooting 
of the wedding-party.® Possibly the custom men- 
tioned by Olaus Magnus,* of celebrating weddmgs 
on small islets, has its roots in a similar fear. 
Both in Norway and in Sweden weddings were 
usually celebrated at midsummer, when the 
powers of darkness were weakest. 

In both ancient and modern wedding customs 
the wedding ale seems to have had a prophylactic 
or purificatory value. A Norwegian bishop of the 
12tn cent, has to assure his fiock that a wedding is 
legal even thougli celebrated with wliey ; and the 
belief in the special virtues of wedding ale seems to 
survive in a superstition current in some jiarts 
of Sweden, that it is unlucky to call the banns ‘ on 
an empty cask,’ *.«. before the wedding ale is 
brewed.® In Sweden it was customary for the 
biide and bridegroom to drain a beaker before 
entering their house on their return from church. 


1 Landndma, ed. Finnur J6n88on, Copenhagen, p 168. 

3 Hitt, om de nordiska Folken, 1656, bk xv ch 361 , Swedish 
tr , publiBhed by St MichaeVa Guild, UpBala, 1909- 

•N E HammerBtedt, in Jfottl og Mtnne, OhriBtianIa, 1911, p 
9690 • 

4 Lundgren, ‘ Fneri, IVolofning och Brbllop i Vlngiker,’ in 
Svenge, Fosterlandika Bxlder, 1877-78, p 15 

» K, Vlsted, Vor gamU Bondekultur, Christiania, n d., p. 286 

« Bk. XIV. ch. 10 

1L P. R&af, Samhngar . . tOl en Beskryfnxng hfver Ydre 
harad i OrtergOUand, LlnkOping, 1866, p 110 
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The bowls used for the purpose were often appa- the most charaoteristio example of purificatory 
rently the property of the commune.* InDalecarlia rites to be found in Teutonic custom. Leaping 
a large tree was brought into the house and over the tire, usually on Midsummer Eve, was 
‘ slaughtered ’ by having branches lopped off it, believed to avert disease, and the cattle were 
and the company drank the ‘ox-blood ’ — coffee and driven through the flames with the same intention, 
brandy.* In some parts of Sweden the ‘ wedding A similar purificatory rite, vouched for only in 
tree ’ was flung into a stream or pond at the end of modem Sweden, is the custom of grinding down 
the festivities. the edges of flint axes—* Thor’s hammers,’ as they 

4. Death. — In the more primitive communities are called in Sweden — and mixing them with the 
purificatory ceremonies are regarded as especially fodder for the cattle. 

necessary in the case of association with death. 6. The scapeg^oat. — The scapegoat idea, in which 
This idea is not actually expressed in our sources, the conception of the purification of the community 
but the customs of destroying, burning, or burying finds its most characteristic exmession, is perhaps 
a dead man’s personal property, of sending the not formally recognized in Teutonic religion, 
corpse out to sea in a snip, etc., may have their Akin to it is the expulsion or death of g^ty 
raison d’etre in some such conception. The custom members of the community, which can be traced 
of satiy which appears to have been at least oc- in Tacitus’s account of tne driving out of an 
casionally practised, is probably connected with unfaithful wife* and in the clause of the Old 
the fear of pollution from a dead man’s personal Frisian law which enjoins the mutilation and 
belongings. Some traces of this fear can be found drowning of a sanctuary breaker.* A similar 
in the Norwegian custom of solemnly burning the conception probably inspired the slaying of a king 
straw of a dead man’s ^d. The old town-law of in time of famine, of which Swedish tradition 
Bergen, while prohibiting all other bonfires, records two examples. 

specially exempts such fires, kindled in the streets 7. Festivals and idols. — In the ceremonial of 
In recent Norwegian custom the sledge on which religious festivals purificatory ntes play only a 
a coffin was conveyed to the churchyard was left to smtul part. The sprinkling of the blood of the 
rot or used as firewood by the poor.* sacrificial victim upon the assembled worshippers. 

Ancient Teutonic religion ofiers but few traces of which appears to nave been an integral part of 
this feeling of pollution on contact with death in Scandinavian festivals, may possibly have had a 
general. But from ecclesiastical prohibitions of purificatory intention. The purification of the 
unseemly laughter, songs, dances, story-telling, deity herself, reported by Tacitus in his account of 
and mask-wearing at the memorial feasts for the the goddess Nerthus, is frequently held to have 
dead we can guess that in the Germany of Charle- been nothing more than a rain-charm. Once a 
magne such observances aimed at averting the year, says Tacitus, the goddess Nerthus emerged 
dangers of association with the dead. In Scan- from her retirement in a sacred grove, and was 
dinavia this feast seems to have been more orderly driven lound the country with her priest, amid 
and its original significance more obscured. general rejoicings, after which the chariot and the 

But the necessity for purification was still goddess herself were laved in a sacred lake.® 
keenly felt in regara to persons who had been of From what we know of deities of fertility in 
an evil disposition during life. An Icelandic saga general, and in especial of the Scandinavian god 
tells us that, when the wicked Thorolf bmgifot Frey and his human spouse, we are justified in 
dies in his chair, his son breaks a gap in the house considering the possibility that the immersion of 
wall and has him carried through it, so that the the goddess was of the natuie of a bndal bath. It 
ghost may not find the way back. ^ In spite of this is worth noting that a little wooden figure of a 
precaution, the ghost * walked ’ until the corpse bishop which used to stand in the church at Eids- 
was burned and the ashes were blown out to sea. Imrgin S. Norway, and which the peasants called 
We do not hear of any actual purificatoiy rites Nikuls, used to be carried down to the lake below 
performed in houses subject to ghosts, for the the church every midsummer and solemnly washed 
account in Eyrhyggja Saga of the legal proceed- The sweat which appeared on the wood after this 
mgs resorted to was probably intended by its ceremony was believed to heal all ^diseases.* 
author as farce rather than history. Here the Similar idols, without the ecclesiastical connexions, 

t hosts are summoned in turn, and an adverse ver- are known to have been in the possession of Nor- 
ict is given acainst each. This saga, however, wegian families far into the 18th cent., and to have 
gives an example of the belief that the properties had ale offered to them at Christmas One of 
of the dead are dangerous : as long as the bed- them is said to have been washed every Saturday 
hangings of Thorgunna were unbuined, the house- The direct descent of these figures from heathen 
hold was a prey to every kind of misfortune. We idols seems to be proved by the fact that one of 
may assume that here, as elsewhere, dead persons them is said to have been regularly rubbed with 
who hod not received the proper rites were fat as late as the 19th century.® According to a 
regarded as a danger to the community ; for, ac- late saga, this treatment was accorded to a wooden 
cording to Icelandic law, a man who killed another image of the god Balder.® It is possible that this 
became an outlaw if he failed to cover up the body ceremonial rubbing of idols with rat was intended 
with stones or earth. In this connexion we may to avert some dangers from the idol, 
mention the wide-spread belief which makes it Such traces of purificatory rites as we find 
obligatory on every passer-by to add a stone to the among the Teutonic peoples seem to have been 
caiin raised over some person who had died a fragmentary survivals of an attitude to religion 
violent death. This custom was observed until more primitive and more mystical than we find 
last century in some parts of Sweden.® among the upper classes in the last days of 

5. Harvest. — The various purificatory observ- heathendom. The lack of insistence on cere- 
ances connected with harvest or other seasons of monial purity is probably connected with the 
the year can be traced only in modem custom and absence of any highly specialized priesthood, 
can be best studied in Frazer’s Golden Bough, resulting in what we must regard as an enlightened 
An exception is the need-tire (?.o.), which is flmt iQ^rm 19 

mentioned as early as 742.® Ifr seems to have beeti 9 k. von Elchthofen, Frie$ RtekUquaim, Berlin, 1840, p. xUi 

» Germ. 40. 

1 Hammerttedt, p. 604 f. > Ib p 492. < Nioolaysen, Jlortit* FomUvningtr, Ohristianla. 1862-06, p 

* Viated, p. 246 ff. 227 (. 

< Byrbyg^ Saga, oh 88 » BUf, p 90. ® Visted. p. 184 

« Saupe, Indtowun SuperiHtionum, Leipzigr, 1891, p. 21. * Fomaidar Sdgur, ed. 00. Rato, Copenhagen, 1829, h. p. 86 
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freedom from formalism, shown also in the con- 
tempt of the upper classes for magical practices 
On the other hand, it may be pmnted out that 
regard foi ceremonial purity may develop into the 
conception of ethical righteousness, a conception to 
which the heathen Teutonic mind can hardly be 
said to have attained.^ 

LinaiTtTRB. — See the works cited thro^hout. 

B. S. Phillpotts. 

PURIM. — ‘ Piirim ’ is the name given to a 
festival in the Jewish Church, celebrated for two 
days, on the 14th and 16th of the month of Adar, the 
last month of the Jewish lunar calendar. The sup- 
posed origin of the festival, which is of a distinctly 
popular cnaracter, marked by ineiTy -making, feast- 
ing, masquerading, and exchange of gifts, is given 
in the book of Esther, forming part of the OT 
canon. According to this book, the festival marks 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jews resident in 
Persia fiom the destructive designs of Haman, the 
grand vizier ot King Ahasuerus, t.e. Xerxes (486- 
466 B C ), who had planned a general massacre of 
the Jews foi the 13th of Adar in the 12th year of 
the king’s reign, corresponding to the year 47 J B.O. 
Through the intervention or Esther, a Jewess 
whose beauty led hei to the king’s hartm, where 
she rose to tne rank of queen, the plan was frus- 
trated, Haman and his sons were condemned to 
the gallows, while Mordocai, the uncle of Esther, 
was raised fi om his humble station to become the 
second in the extensive kingdom of the Persian 
king. Instead of being slaughtered, the Jews 
were permitted to slay those who attacked them 
on the day set aside for the massacre, which they 
did with gieat vigour; and in commemoration of 
the deliverance a two days’ festival was instituted. 
The only religious feature of the festival, however, 
is the reading of the book of Esther in the^yna- 
gogue at the evening service for the two days in 
question. The otherwise pui ely secular observance 
itself points to a non- Jewish origin for the festival. 

It 18 now universally recognized by scholars that 
the book of Esther is a pure romance to which a 
quasi-histoncal setting is given. From the silence 
of Ben Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (c. 180 n.o.), 
who does not mention Esther in his enumeration 
of the sacred writings known to him, the conclusion 
is lustified that its composition cannot be placed 
before the middle of the 2nd cent. n.C., and was 
perhaps as late as 100 B C. Apart from the fact 
that there is nothing to warrant the belief that in 
the days of Xerxes ^ere was any persecution of the 
Jews in Persia, or, in fact, that there was oven an 
extensive Jewish settlement m that country, and 
apart from the inherent improbability of the story 
itself, the chronological discrepancy in making 
Mordecai one of those carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 597 B c. and yet still living 
years later suffices to show that we are dealing 
with pure fiction. It so happens also that we 
know from Herodotus (ix. 109, 112) that the queen 
of Xerxes at the very time when Esther was sup- 
posed to occupy this uistinction was Amestris, the 
daughter of a Persian general. 

If, then, the book of Esther is pure romance in 
a quasi-histoncal setting but without any historical 
basis, it follows that the origin of the festival as 
given in this book is equally fictitious, and we are 
thrown back upon investigations independent of 
the festal legend to solve the problem involved. 
The author of the book of Esther, by his evident 
desire to connect the name ‘ Purim ^ with a non- 
Hebrew wordjMir, supposed to mean ‘ lot ’ (3’ O®** *), 
recognizes the name as foreign. In view of the 
Persian setting of the festal legend, suggesting 
that the author of the book of Esther was a Persian 
Jew, one naturally thinks of a Persian origin for 
1 See art. Ethics (Teutooic). 


the festival, and, if there were a Persian word pi?r 
meaning ‘ lot,* the necessary proof would have been 
furnished that the author of the festal legend at 
least had in mind the adaptation of a Persian 
festival to the Jewish festival cyclus. No sucli 
Persian word as pHr exists, however, and all at- 
tempts to find in it some adaptation of a Persian 
term (see L. B. Paton, Commentary on the Book of 
Esther, pp. 84-86, for various coiyectures and sup- 
positions, all, however, rejected by Paton and 
pioperly so) have failed On the other hand, the 
possibility that the author of the book of Esthei, 
in connecting the name ‘ Purim ’ with pHr, had in 
mind a Babylonian term must be admitted, especi- 
ally os a word pHru exists with various meanings, 
among which those of ‘ lot ’ and * term of office ’ 
are possible, though not certain (see H. Zimmern’s 
discussion in KA T®, p. 618 ; P. Haupt, ‘ Purim,’ 
in BASS VI. ii. [1906] 20 , and art. Calendar 
[Babylonian], vol. iii. p. 77*) The names of the 
two chief personages in the festal legend, Mordecai 
and Esther, carry us distmctly to Babylonian soil ; 
for Mordecai is clearly identical with the Babylonian 
deity Marduk, the head of the pantheon after the 
rise of his patron city, Babylon, to be the capital 
of the united districts of the Euphrates valley, 
while Esther is quite as unmistakably the Baby- 
lonian goddess, Ishtar, the chief female deity and 
as such directly associated with Marduk. Even 
rabbinical exegesis connected Esther with the 
planet Venus (Istahar= Ishtar [Talmud Bab. 
Mfgilldh, 13a]), with which Ishtar was identified 
by the Babylonians. According to P. Jensen, nho 
first called attention to this double identification, 
Mordecai = Marduk, and Esther = Ishtar, the two 
other names, Haman and Vashti (the queen whom 
Esther displaces) are Elamitic deities, Hamman 
(or Humbar) and Mashti, skilfully disguised or 
connoted (‘Elamitische Eigennamen,’ in WZKM 
vi. [1892] 47 tl’., 209 fF.). These two identifications, 
however, are less certain ; and to go a step farther 
and assume that the story of the book of Esther 
rests upon a Babylonian myth, relating a conflict 
between Marduk and Ishtar, the gods of spring 
and light, against hostile powers symbolizing 
winter and darkness, and therefore identified with 
‘ foreign ’ deities or as modifications of Kingu and 
Tiamat, who in the main Semitic-Bab^oman 
version of creation are the personifications of 
rimeval chaos and discord, who must be overcome 
y Marduk, the establisher of order in the universe 
— to do this is to enter the province of pure conjec- 
ture. Until some fortunate chance reveals to us 
the story of such a conflict with all four names 
unmistakably introduced, we must content oui- 
selves with the definite proof that at the founda- 
tion of the book of Esther, or at all events as an 
element in it, we have some Babylonian tale of the 
god.s in which Marduk and Ishtar play the chief 
rOles, and that this tale was transformed in such a 
manner by the J ewish author of the book of Esthei 
as to make it the basis for an elaborate festal 
legend to justify the adoption of a ‘ foreign ’ 
festival into the Jewish calendar. The chaiacter 
of this festival is unmistakable. Its occurrence m 
the middle of the last month of the winter season 
and just before the beginning of the spring, the 
natuial begmning of the year, points to its wing 
the beginning of the celebration of tbe conquest or 
the winter by the youthful sun-god of the spiing 
— as Marduk is regarded in various Babylonian 
myths. The rejoicing and merry - making of 
J^urim fit in with wich a spring festival, ivlule the 
fast added at a much later date for the 12tb of 
Adar — it cannot be traced farther back than the 
9th century — is the percursor to the festival which 
afterwards takes on a sombre hue as a preparation 
for the feasting to follow. As Haupt aptly puts 
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It (p. 1), ‘Bhroving was preceded by shriving.’ 
That the Babylonians began the year in the 
spring follows, apart from other evidence, from 
trie order of the months adopted by the Jews, 
which begin with Nisan, the time of the spring 
equinox ; and we know that the Babylonian New 
Year festival known as Zagmuk, and celebrated 
during the first eleven d^s of Nisan, became 
primarily the festival of Marduk and his consort 
in the days of the united Babylonian Empire (see 
Calkndar [Babylonian]). The circumstance that 
in the 2nd booK of Maccabees (15“®) the Purim 
festival 18 designated as Mapfioxaixi} t.e. 

‘ Marduk (or Mordecai) day,’ is a significant testi- 
mony to the association of Purim with the Baby- 
lonian New Year period, bound up with the Marduk 
cult. The middle of the month preceding the 1st 
of Nisan would thus mark the preparation for the 
period of rejoicing at the approacliing triumph of 
the god of spring, Marduk, over the hostile and 
destructive forces of the winter and rainy season. 
The Jews in Babylonia and Persia, subject to the 
influences of their environment, would naturally 
be led to take part m a merry-making season, just 
as at the present tune Jews in Europe and America 
participate in Christmas festivities and in New 
Year’s exchange of felicitations, despite the fact 
that the old mid-winter festival has oeen given a 
Christian interpretation and that the Jews still 
observe a religious ‘ New Year ’ in autumn 
(Rosh Haahahdndh, ‘ beginning of the year ’) on the 
first of Tishri, the seventh month, pointing to an 
older calendar, in which the year began in autumn. 

Corresponding to the festal legend sot forth in 
the 1st book of Maccabees for the celebration of 
the Roman Satuinalia or mid-winter festival at 
tlie time of the winter solstice (adopted by the Jews 
under Graeco-Roman influence and converted into 
a Jewish fe.stival by association with the victory of 
Judas Maccabaeus and his army over the Gieek 
forces), the romantic tale in the wok of Esther was 
composed to provide a justification for the partici- 
pation of the Jews in the general rejoicing indulged 
in in Babylonia and in lands where Babylonian 
influences prevailed, at or near the ^ginning of 
the vernal equinox. The one link missing in the 
chain of evidence connecting Purim with the period 
of iiie^ - making in honour of Marduk and 
Ishtar is evidence of a celebration in Babylonia or 
Persia in the middle of Adar — just before the New 
Year’s season proper two weeks later. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, the view here set foith 
lacks definite confirmation. It may well be, how- 
ever, that with the coming of the Persians into 
Babylonia in the second hmf of the 6th cent. B.c. 
a Persian Now Year’s festival celebrated at the 
period of the vernal equinox, and fixed for a time 
somewhat preceding the date selected in the Baby- 
lonian calendar for the Zagmuk, became the 
current New Year’s season of rejoicing. The 
natural tendency would be to bring tliis Persian 
New Year into close affiliation with the Babylonian 
festival. Purim would thus represent the result 
of sucli a combination of Persian and Babylonian 
customs and festival rites. To this day the Now 
Year’s season is a time of rejoicing ana festivity 
in Persia. The New Year’s day, known as Nauroz, 
is fixed for the first day after the sun has crossed 
the vernal equinox, and is therefore a movable 
feast, like the Christian Easter, likewise an old 
New Year’s festival. The festivities incident to 
the Nauroz last a week. It is to be noted, also, 
that in the Jewish calendar the tendency is to fix 
festivals connected with the transition of one 
season to the other either in the middle of the 
month {fi.g., the spring festival Pesab and the 
harvest festival SukkOth on the 16th day of 
Nisan and Tishri respectively) or at the beginning 


of the month, as, e.g., thcROsh HashshAnah. The 
16th of Adar would thus be fixed as coiTesponding 
to an average date for the vernal equinox. Finally, 
we find evidence that in the 2nd cent. B o. the 
Jews of Palestine also celebrated the 13th of Adar 
as a festival and that, under the same tendeii^ to 
give to popular rejoicings, when adopted from 
foreign sources, a Jewish setting, this festival was 
a.ssociated with the victory of Judas Maccabseus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor of Adasa m the 
year 161 bc., and in consequence became known 
as ‘Nicanor’s Day’ (1 Mac Jo.h. Ant. xii. 

X. 6 [409] ; see P^TIVALS AND FA.STS [Hebrew], 
vol. v. p. 866*). The book of Maccabees thus 
furnishes the festal legend for two holy days 
adopted by the Jews (1) the Saturnalia, or mid- 
winter festival, at the time of the wintei solstice, 
celebrated for a week, which became the Jewish 
fjlanukka, in commemoration of the supposed 
lestoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to Jewish 
worship after the victories of Judas Maccabaeus ; 
and (2) the spiing festival in the middle of Adar, 
adopted under Babylonian -Persian influences and 
associated by the festal legend with a specific 
occurrence in the so-called wars of the Maccabees. 

Nicanor’s Day and Purim thus repiesent the 
same festival. To the one a Jewish aspect was 
given by making it a commemoration of a yicto^ 
ained over the enemy at n ciiticaJ period in 
ewish historj', while for the same festival adopted 
under Babylonian- Persian influences a festal legend 
was composed which transformed a Babylonian 
myth, celebrating the deeds of Marduk and Ishtar, 
into a Jewish romance. It may be also that the 
Jews of Persia sutfered some annoyance from 
hostile officials, and that a liberation fhioiigh the 
dismissal of an oliensive vizier suggested some of 
the incidents in the festal legend, which, in accord 
with the tendency of legendary compositions, 
would give to a comparatively insignificant episode 
an exaggerated importance. Ail this, however, is 
purely conjectural, and it must be frankly admitted 
that there is no evidence foi any persecution of 
the Jews under any of the Peisian rulers, who, on 
the contrary, appear to have been at all times 
favourably disposed towards them. The mam 
thesis in oonnexion with Purim, that it is a foreign 
festival, a precursor of the Babylonian New Year’s 
festival or the Persian New Year adopted by the 
Hebrews, is not affected even if we assume some 
historical occurrence to be a factor in the composi- 
tion of the romance, which was wiitten to give a 
Jewish setting to a celebiation that had become 
popular among the Jeivs of Rome and Babylonia 
and had spreaa to other countries where Jews had 
settled. The sad expeiiences of the Jews, en- 
countering hostility and frequent persecutions in 
the Diaspora, tended to increase the popularity of 
Purim. The story in the book of Esther became 
^pical of the sufferings of the Jews in luany lands. 
There were Hamans everywhere who tried to 
work injury to the Jews, and the celebration of 
Punm helped to maintain their trust during the 
dark days in the ultimate deliverance from the 
dangers and difficulties besetting them. The 
merry-making at Purim also aflbrded an outlet for 
pent-up feelings, and furnished a much -needed 
relief from the serious life led during the greater 
part of the year. 

All the festivals of the Jews except Purim take 
on a sombre hue, even those which, like the Pass- 
over and the Festival of Booths, were in their origin 
distinctly joyous occasions. The somewhat cruel 
and vicious spirit of the book of Esther, reciting 
with evident satisfaction how the Jews avenged 
themselves on their enemies by slaughtering thou- 
sands of them (9'‘“), was overlooks in the aban- 
donment to joy that marked the two days of Purim. 
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Maiiqueradins and games became one of the 
features of the popular rejoicinj'. Presents were 
exchanged and drinking was enjoined almost as 
an obligation. Sober and serious-minded persons 
gave themselves over to the joy of Puiini, and it 
was regarded as quite proper to put oneself in such 
a condition at Purim time that one conld not 
distinguish between ‘Cursed be Haman’ and 
‘ Blessed be Mordeoai ’ (Talmud Bab. M*gdWi, 76), 
though naturally a playful allusion of this kind 
must not be forced b^ond the point of showing 
that, as far back as Talmudic days, Purim was 
regarded primarily as a time of jolliucation, devoid 
of any genuinely religious character. The excep- 
tionally secular nature of the festival is also shown 
by the express permission of the rabbis (M^gUl&h, 
18a) that the roll of the book of Esther may be 
read in any language in the synagorae, while 
otherwise, os a matter of course, only Hebrew was 
to be us^ in the service. Even the synagogue 
service in connexion with Purim a<^uirea some of 
the boisterous character of the festival ; for at the 
mention of Haman and his sons the congregation 
stamped with their feet or made a noise with 
rattles or by knocking two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another 
until the name was erased. Such customs are to 
be regarded as popular survivals of endeavours to 
drive away evil demons 1^ noises or by some form 
of sympatnetic magic. They are closely bound up 
with the popular view that at transition periods — 
and such the New Year’s festival is — the evil spirits 
were particularly malevolent, lying in wait for 
victims. Masquerading is also to be viewed under 
this aspect as a means of disguising oneself from 
the evil spirits or of deceivmg them. Another 
interesting trace of the original character of Purim 
as a New Year’s festival is to be seen in the per- 
sistency with which the idea of its being connected 
with ‘ drawing of lots ’ clings to it, for, whatever 
the etymological ongin of the word p'Ar, there is 
no reason to question the correctness of the tradi- 
tion as set forth in the book of Esther which con- 
nects it with ‘casting lots.’ At the Now Year’s 
r dried, according to the Babylonian view, the gods 
sit in the council chamber of fate and decide the lot 
or portion of individuals in the year to come ; and 
from the Babylonians this view passed to the Jews, 
for whom the ten days of the New Year’s month 
are days of probation, corresponding to the ten or 
eleven days of the Babylonian Zagmuk period. 
On the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, the fate 
of the individual is definitely inscribed in the book 
of fate and sealed. The exchange of presents on 
Purim also rests ultimately on an association of 
ideas between ‘lot’ and ‘portion’ as something 
set aside for some one. The term used for ‘ presents ’ 
{marUith) in the book of Esther (9**- **) m connexion 
with the description of the custom is precisely the 
word which means ‘ portions,’ while J3t2r is specifi- 
cally explained in a gloss (9**) as ha-gdrdl, i,e. the i 
common term for ‘ lot.’ j 

LmnATDiuL —See Fbstivalb AXD Fasts (Hebrew)«nd (Jewish) ; 
L B. Paton, A Crxtieal and Exegetieal Commentary on the 
Book of Eathsr {ICC), Edinburoh and New York, 1908, pp. 
1-118 ; P. Haupt, ‘ Purim,’ BASS vi 11. (1906]. 

Morris J astro w, Jr. 

PURITANISM.— I. Definition and application 
of the term.— The widely divergent estimates of 
Puritanism still current unite in recognizing its 
significance as a formative factor in the life and 
character of the English people. Probably no i 
other religious movement has left so deep an im- I 
press on the history of England. Some of the 
Puritan positions have been embodied once for all 
in the constitutional development and Church life 
of the country ; others of their contentions may 
yet be realized. In a modified foim, the Puritan i 


ideal of a Church at once national and self-govern- 
ing may be the subject of a modern revival But 
whether or no the ecclesiubtical progi amine of 
Puritanism has a future, reveience foi the \ciy 
letter of the Puritan tradition lingers in many 
minds, while its mner force is by no means spent. 

It would conduce to clearness in historical studies 
if the term ‘ Puiitanism ’ could be confined stiictly 
to the movement for further reform of the Church 
of England wliose history falls ivitliiu the century 
from tlie Act of Uniformity of 1659 to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. The Funtan party consisted 
of all those who believed in the maintenance of 
one National Church in England, and who desired 
that Church to be reformed after the model of 
Geneva. Accordmg to Thomas Fullei * (Ch. Hist, 
of Britain, London, 1655, bk. ix. § 66 f.), ‘the 
odious name of puritans ’ vv as first applied m 1564 
to those who resisted the attt nipt of the bishops in 
that year to enforce uniformity in ritual and in 
the use of vestments. A passage in John Bunyan's 
Life and Death of Mr. Badinan (written m 1680) 
— ‘The man was a gotily old I’uritan, for so the 
godly were called in time past — suggests that the 
term began to fall out of use as a distinct party 
label after the qverthiow of Funtanism at the 
Restoration. It is confusing to extend the use of 
the term either backwards, as S. R. Maitland does 
(The Reformation in England, ed. London, 1906), 
to include early reformers of the tune of Heniy 
vin., Edward vi., and Mary, or forwards, to cover 
later dissent. The kinship of Puritanism with 
earlier elements in the English Reformation is os 
obvious as is the indebtedness to it of the Free 
Churches. But Puritanism stood primarily for an 
ecclesiastical ideal which was not defimtely adopted 
by any distinct body of Englislimen before the 
time of the Elizabethan settlement, and which was 
not accepted by the Nonconformist churches of 
later times. Puritanbm is most simply defined as 
the movement for Church reform whose first great 
leader was Thomas Cartwright and whose last was 
Richard Baxter. 

A wider application of the term ‘ Pui itan ’ to all 
who attempted a greater sobriety of life than was 
customary in Elizabethan England became familiar 
in the 17th cent., if not earlier. Richard Baxter 
says that his father was dubbed a Pui itan by his 
neighbours because he disliked the village custom 
of dancing round the May-pole on Sundays, and 

E referred to pass his time at home, reading the 
hide and the Prayer-Book ; 

‘For my Father never scrupled Oommon-Prayer or Cere- 
monies, nor spake i^lnst Bishops, nor ever so much as prayed 
but by a Book or Form, being not ever acquainted with any 
that did otherwise : But only for reading iicripture when the 
rest were Dancing on the Lord’s Day, and for praying (by a 
Form out of the end of the Common-Prayer Book) in his House, 
and for reproving Drunkards and Swearers, and for t-alking 
sometimes a few words of Scripture and the Life to come, ho 
was reviled commonly by the Name of Puritan, Precisian, and 
Hypocrite ’» 

Tile wider aspect of Puritanism revealed in this 
application of the term cannot be ignored in any 
account of the subject, because the effort after a 
sober godly life which drew down this reproach 
was pait of the whole religious movement of u liicli 
Puritanuim in the strict sense was tlie narrower 
ecclesiastical expression. It is worth noting in- 
cidentally that the name ‘ Puritan,’ like the words 
‘ Christian ’ and ‘ Quaker,’ was a term of insult 
which became a title of honour. 

2. Puritans as a party in Church and State.— 
(a) The Prayer-Book controversy. — •When Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 16.'>8, the hopes of reformers 
An high. It was obrtam that she wmuld reverse 
the religious policy of her predeceasor. The bum- 
1 J. Slow's still earlier application of the term to some Ajia* 
baptists 18 rightly rejectcii as erroneous. 8«a OED, $.v. 
‘Puritan ’ 

s Beliquice Baxtenanae, London, 1696, p 8. 
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ing of heretics would cease, and subserviency to 
the pope would be ended. Though the number of 
convinced Protestants was not large, the country 
as a whole was prepared for a considerable change. 
In some sense England would become a Protestant 
power. But how far was the queen prepared to 
go ? It was thought that she would at least re- 
establish the standard of reform set up by Edward 
VI. ; it was hoped in some (quarters that she would 
go much farther. For, while many were content 
with the measure of advance embodied in the 
Prayer-Book of 1662 (and indeed the martyrdom 
of some of the authors of the Prayer-BooK had 
consecrated it in the eyes of its users), others who 
had been in exile on the Continent had come under 
the spell of Genev^ and desired a more thorough 
reform along the lines laid down by Calvin. The 
Protestant world had not stood still since the days 
of Edwaid vi., and it seemed absurd to be content 
with something obviously limited and faulty like 
the work of Cranmer. The position of many of 
the leaders like John Jewel, Edwin Sandys, and 
Edmund Grindal, who were among the first of the 
Elizabethan bishops, was that they would gladly 
go back to the system set up in the time of Edward 
VI. as a starting-point, but that they hoped to be 
allowed to make it the basis of a further develop- 
ment. The convenience of adopting the English 
Prayer-Book of 1662 was manifest. It obviated 
the necessity of thinking out at short notice forms 
of service and of government for the Elizabethan 
Church, and it gave a sense of contmuity in the 
work of the Reformation in England. There was 
therefore no surprise or regret when the Act of 
Uniformity re-un posed the use of the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward vi. 

The Act of Uniformity was preceded by the Act 
of Supremacy, which made Elizabeth chief governor 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her authority 
slie was to exercise in the hrst instance through an 
ecclesiastical commission until a regular adminis- 
tration by duly appointed bishops should be possible. 
These two Acts ensured lay control of the Church, 
abolished papal autliority and the Mass, and re- 
stored the English liturgy. So far, so good ; but 
u hat was to be the next step I 

When the revised Prayer-Book was issued, it 
contained one or two features which occasioned 
disquiet among the more radical reformers. The 
clause m the Litany maying for deliverance from 
‘ the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities ’ had vanished. The sen tences 
appointed for the use of the priest in delivering 
the elements at communion included those from 
the Prayer-Book of 1649 which were capable of 
being interpreted to imply the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Moreover, into the Prayer-Book 
was inserted, apparently at the last moment and 
without the knowledge of Parliament, an additional 
luhric directing tliat^ ‘the minister at the time of 
communion and at all other times in his ministra- 
tions, shall use such ornaments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI.’ In 
accordance with this rubric, ministers in the com- 
munion service weie to put on ‘ a white Albe plant, 
with a vestment or Cope’ — the garments used in 
the celebration of the Mass. 

This was the starting-point of a renewed ves- 
tiarian contioversy. To the dismay of the re- 
formers, the queen was determined that her cler^ 
should wear a distinctive dress in ordinary life, 
and should continue to use the vestments of the 
unreformed Church. When Archbishop Parker, 
under pressure from the queen, determined in 1666 

1 Se« T. H. Lindwy, Hist. the R^ormation, Edinburgh. 
1907, ii 406 f , and H. Oee, The Slizobethan Prayer-book and 
Omamente, London, 1902. 


resolutely to enforce uniformity in the use of vest- 
ments, the formation of a distinct Puritan party 
was inevitable. Some ministers resigned their 
cures rather than wear the jprescnbed dress. Small 
groups of parishioners in London went so far as to 
set up separatist meetings. The majority of men 
with Puritan sympathies remained in the Church, 
but began to entertain a doubt as to the bishops’ 
hopes of further reform, and to subject the Eliza- 
betlian settlement to a more searching criticism. 

(6) Protests against popish abuses — The broader 
Puritan position was cnampioned by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, who in lectures on the Acts denounced 
the government of the Church of England as un- 
scriptural and illegitimate. The hierarchy, he 
hela, was as clearly popish and anti-Christian as 
the vestments. Cartwright was deprived of his 
professorial chair in 1670, but his views found ex- 
pression in two ‘Admonitions’ presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1672. The first, written by John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, is a singularly effective and 
vigorous statement of the Puritan programme of 
ecclesiastical reform. 

The authors begin by laying down the essentials of the 
Puntan standpKoint, which consist In ‘abandoning al popish 
remnants both in ceremonies and regiment,’ and 'also in oring- 
Ing in and placing in Oods church those thinge only, which the 
Lord himself In hie word commandeth.’ The Puritans stood 
for making the breach with Rome ae complete as possible, and 
the approach to the NT Church as close as possible. The 
u’riters of the Admonition then proceed to survey the oondition 
of the Church In England in the light of the requirements of a 
true Christian Church, which are ‘preaching of the worde 
purely, ministring of the sacraments sincerely, and eoolesiastical 
discipline which oonsisteth in admonition and correction of 
faults eeverelie ’ With regard to the ministry, the Puritans 
maintained the clergy to be quite inefficient Large numbers 
of the clergy were mere ‘Vicars of Bray,’ who had accepted 
every change in religion from Henry vni. ’s time onward. Many 
were unlearned and incapable of teaching. They were men 
without any call to the ministry, and the method of their 
ordination and appointment was irreinilar and unchristian. 
Men who oould preach were discouraged, bv being made subject 
to a special hcenoe, and by being hound down ‘to a prescript 
order of service ’ The onunary ministry was starved, in order 
to maintam an expensive hierarchy, while the abuses of plural- 
ism deprived godly ministers of opportunities, compelled con- 
gregations to go without preachers, and were yet inevitable 
beoause the incomes of many livings did not suffice to keep the 
Incumbent. The contrast between the EUsaiielhan ministry 
and the primitive evangelists and pastors was glaring. ‘ Then, 
as Ood gave utterance they preached the word onely . now they 
read homilies. . . . Then feedyng the flocke dil^ently now 
teaching quarterly. 'Then preaching i n season and out of season 
now once ui a month is tbogbt sufficient, if twice, it is Judged 
a worke of supererogation. For a thorough reformation, it 
was necessary to ' displace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rowmes appoint such as both can, 
and wUl Dy Gods assistance feed the flock.’ 

Passing from preaching to the sacraments, the Puritans 
objected to many details in the communion service, which they 
regarded as popish and out of harmony with primitive Obristi- 
anity. Bsyona their criticism of details, the^ complained of 
private communions and baptisms. This private use of the 
sacraments ignored their essential character as acts of Ohurch- 
fellowship, and in effect * tied the necessitle of salvation to the 
sacraments.’ An even worse abuse was the readiness with 
which men were admitted to the Lord’s Supper and indeed 
obliged by law to partake of it. ‘ They [the early Ohristlans] 
toke It with conscience We with custume. They shut men 
by reason of their sinnes, from the Lordea Supper. We thrust 
them in their sinne to the Lordes Supper ’ One of the most 
urgent reforms is ‘ that papists nor other, neither constrainedly 
nor customably, communicate in the inisteries of salvation.’ 

In dealing in the third place with ecclesiastical discipline, the 
authors of the Admonition claimed that ' the whole regiment of 
the church ’ is to be committed to ‘ Ministers, Seniors, and 
Deacons.’ The existing hierarchy is to be removed. In par- 
ticular the exercise of discipline must no longer be left in the 
bands of one man— the monarchical bishop acting through 
chancellors, archdeacons, proctors, and what not There was 
a sad confusion, they felt, between ecoleslastical and civil Juris- 
dictions, both in proesdnre and In penalties. The use of ex- 
oonununloaUon should be more sparing and more solemn 

This outline of necessary reforms was supple- 
ment^ by ‘ A View of Popishe Abuses yet remain- 
ing in the Englishe Church,’ whose mesence pre- 
vented the Puritan clergy from subscribing an 
article to the effect that the Prt^r-Book con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Word of God. 
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The chief Puritan criticisms of detail may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

(1) The Prayer-Book stands lor a reading ministry as con- 
trasted with a preaching ministry. (2) It enjoins the use of 
honulies which have not yet appeared, and which consequently 
cannot be approved Those homilies, too, are to discourage 
preaching— the main work of the minister (3) It provides for 
the keepmjrof saints’ days— contrary to the Fourth Command- 
ment (4) The order of the communion insists on the com- 
munioante kneeling instead of silting when they receive the 
elements The book, moreover, retains the term * priest' in 
this connexion, and allows private communion (6) 'the sacra- 
ment of baptism is divorced from teaching, and may be 
administered in private even by women Public baptism is also 
' full of cbildislie and superstitious toyes,’ as in suggesting that 
God has sanctided water to wash away sins Other ‘ toyes ’ are 
the impossible promise made by godparents, the interrogatories 
uselessly addressed to infants, and the use of the sign of the 
cross (6) In the marriage service the Puritans objected to the 
weddmg-nng, and to the phrase ‘with my body I thee wor- 
shippe,’ whereby a man ‘ makes an idol of his wife.' Other 
superstitious customs are associated with the ceremony (7) 
Ooniirmation is bestowed on those ‘ that lacke both discretion 
and faithe,’ and is wrongly confined to bishops. (8) The 
burial service maintains prayer for the dead, and is associated 
with many undesiraiile customs (9) The oMer of service for 
the churching of women ‘smelleth of Jewishe purification’ 
^e Holy Scnptures are profaned as in the use of Pa 121, the 
Benedictus, Nuno Dlmittis, and Magnificat, which are quite 
unauitcd to the condition of those who constantiy use them 
(10) ‘ In all their order of service there is no edification . 
but confusion ’ The standing up for the Gospel, and not 
for thd Old Testament, shows that they ‘ are ignorante that 
the scriptures came from one splnte ’ The bowing and 
scraping at the name of Jesus is eoualiy unjustifiable. (11) 
Their Pontifical is simply popish 'As the names of Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons, Lord bishops, Chancelers, etc., are 
drawne out of the Popes shop toglther with their offloes. 
So the govemement which they use, by the life of the Pope 
which is the Canon law is Antichristian and devihshe, and 
oontrarye to the scriptures ' (12) The titles of honour assumed 
by the great ecclesiastics are a^inst the Word of God, as is also 
the practice of joining civil with ecclesiastical offices. (13) 
The remainmg criticisms concern the exercise of discipline and 
the appointment of ministers. The bishops’ authority spoils the 
pastor of his normal power of discipline Ministers are mode 
at random by the bisnops, and the men ordained rashly have 
to seek for livings by dishonourable means. The cathedral 
churches maintain an idle and useless ministry at the cost of an 
effective parochuU ministry The whole system of patronage is 
wrong and encourages self-seeking among the clergy. The 
bishops’ courts and methods of discipline, their licences, dis- 
pensations and excommunications, are also unscnptural , for 
their administration is secular in temper, and is far remov ed 
from the brotherly reproof and admonition which should pre- 
vail among Christians. (14) As an after-thought, they add a 
protest against what they hold to be the blasphemous use of 
the sentence ' Becoive ye the Holy Ghost ’ in the ordination 
service i 

(c) Puritan positwn defined. — The foregoing 
analysis will suffice to bring out the negative 
aspect of Elizabethan Puritanism, as revealed in 
this series of objections to the Prayer-Book, A 
more attractive positive statement of the Puritan 
view may be found in Walter Travers, Ecclesi- 
asticcB Disciphnce. . . . Explicatio (La Kochelle, 
1674, Eng. tr. by Cartwright, n.p., 1574). Travers 
had certain peculiarities of his own, but his book is 
broadly representative. 

Travers begins by emphasixing the importance of good dis- 
cipiine, t 0 sound government, to all human societies The 
Onurcli, like the State, cannot continue in health without dis- 
cipline lie then urges that the discipline essential for the 
Onurch must be discovered from the Word of Gk>d. If' God 
prescribed laws for the Jews— laws to which they were not 
allowed to add and from which they might not subtract — it 
follows that He will have laid down a platform of government 
for the Church of Christ If the civil ruler may determine the 
constitution of the Church at his or her pleasure, what becomes 
of the sovereignty of Christ over His own subjects ? If Christ 
is lawgiver and king. He cannot have left the ministry and 
government of His Cnuroh indeterminate. There is, moreover, 
a clear system to be discerned in the NT— a system which 
must derive from Christ Himself and may not be changed And 
the adoption of this system is essential to the work of reforma- 
tion For doctrine and discipline go together The Church of 
England has reformed the former, out retained the latter m its 
old popish character. Such a half-hearted reform cannot last. 

What, then, is the nature of the ecclesiastical discipline laid 
down in the ^7 Before we discuss the particular ofllces of 
Christ’s Church, we may note one general characteristic. No 
(unction is lawful in the Church apart from vocation. The 


1 The First Admonition may be read »n extento in PwUan 
Mani/estoea, ed. W. H. Frere and 0. E. Douglas for the Oh. 
Hist Soc , London, 1907, pp 8-66. 


office and the mode of appointment to it must be of DiMiit 
ordermg A true vocation requires that a man be call«><l to 
some certain place or church (t o , he must not be ordained a 
deacon or a priest in general, but must be ordained to serv e a 
particular community) A further requirement of a true voca 
tion 18 that those called be faithful in the dimdiarge of thoir 
office. There are two parts in vocation, viz election and 
ordination In election tiie elders should lead the congregation, 
but the assent of the congregation is necessary. It is essential 
that the men elected be fitted for the office for which they arc 
chosen This points to the necessity of careful examination of 
those who are to bear office, and the qualifications that they are 
to possess may be learnt from the P.astoial Epistles Ordina- 
tion consists of public prayer together with the laying on of 
hands The latter feature of the ceremony belongs of right to 
the whole eldership 

Turning to the particular offices, we find two kinds of 
ordinary official, viz bishops and deacons The bishops and 
presbyters, or elders (for they are one and the same in the NT), 
are appointed to look after 'particular churches Tliev are of 
two kinds, doctors and pastors Ability to teacli and to pray is 
the chief qualification of tlie former , the latter’s dutj is to 
8i>eak the word of exhortation needed on particular occasions 
and to administer the sacraments The deacons, according to 
Travers, are also of two kinds, the first being treasurers and 
almoners, and the second overseers or elders responsible for the 
discipline of the individual members of the church 'The 
diaconate of the NT has nothing in oomnion with deacons’ 
orders in the Church of England For the latter is but a step 
towards the priesthood, while the former is a distinct 
and permanent office These are the only offices requireil or, 
indeed, permitted in the Obristlaii Church It is true, the NT 
mentions other offices, such as apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists, but these were extraordinary functions either 
pei-ullar to the first age of the Church or only revived in special 
circumstances of reform and advance, and consequently out of 
place in settled churches The ordinary officers are bishops and 
deacons. 

Travers proceeds to develop another point to which the 
Puritans attached great importance The higher government 
of the Church belongs, not to particular oflUcisls, but to a com- 
pound office, ie not to individuals set over and above 
ordinary niiuisters, but to synods of the ministers themselv es 
The eldership or assembly nthered from the three chief orders 
— t e pastors, doctors, and overseers, or elders— exercises the 
highest authority. These synods are responsible for elections 
and depositions of Church officers They are also responsible 
for discipline, alike in giving admonitions and m suspending 
members from communion or in pronouncing complete exuoui- 
munication The essential point is the corporate character 
of authority in the Church, and the corollary which the 
Puritans drew was to the effect that the monarchical episcopate 
Is contrary to the spirit of early Christianity and to the letter of 
such passages as Mk 10^ and Mt 238-13. 

(d) The break with Anglicanism . — The Fust Ad- 
monition to Parliament and the tiact by Travers 
afford an excellent survey of the Puritan case 
legarding the liturgy and government of the 
Church of England The whole field was covered 
in the long and embittered controversy that 
followed between Cartwright and Whitgift, in 
which both writers displayed great learning, much 
animosity, and an inadequate sense of proportiun 
But their works were overshadowed by Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, perhaps the noblest piece of 
controversial literature in the English language. 
It is not possible to trace the devmopment of the 
controversy in detail. The Puritans failed to 
secure any part of their programme in the time 
of Elizabeth. Indeed, the oammistiation of the 
bishops, especially under the leadership of Whit 
gift, rendered their position more and more diffi- 
cult. No relief was given to their consciences in 
respect of the details to which they objected in the 
liturgy. They weie expected, not only to conform, 
but also to profess themselves satislied that the 
details m ^estion were not repumant to the AVoid 
of God, The queen was mainly responsible fm 
this severe repiession of Puritanism, and those who 
sympathized more or less with the Puritans were 
unwilling to disturb the closing years of hei reign 
by opposing her. Hooker’s seaielung analysis of 
the Puritan presuppositions and his finely tem- 
jiered defence of the Prayer-Book also served to 
sraise a barrier of, moderate oinruon d^ainst the 
advance of Puritanism. The movement as a v\ hole 
became more restiained and more modest. Tlie 
Millenary Petition, presented to James i. in 1(503, 
contains no sweeping programme of leform. The 
demand for a complete change of Church govern- 
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menfc is abandoned. On the whole side of the 
Pantan case embodied in Travers the petition is 
silent. Instead, the desires of the petitioners are 
grouped under four heads : 

The first reproduces the following details from among the 
changes urged in the First Admonition ' i * In the ohuroh 
service, that the cross in baptism, interrogatories ministered 
to infante, (and) oonflmiation, as superfluous, may be taken 
away Baptism not to be ministered by women, and so 
explained The cap and snrplice not urg^. That examina* 
tion may go before the communion. That it he ministered with 
a sermon That divers terms of priests and absolution and 
some other used, with the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book may bo corrected. The iongsomeness of 
service abndged Cliurch songs and mnsio moderated to 
better edification That the Lord's day be not profaned : the 
rest upon holidays not so strictly urged. That there be an 
uniformity of doctrine prescribed. No popish opinion to be 
any more taught or defended ' no ministers charged to teach 
their people to bow at the name of Jesus. That we canonical 
scriptures only be read in the church. In the second place, the 
petition uives the importance of a preaching and resident 
niiiustry. Thirdly, they protest against the abuses of pluralities 
and impropnations of tithe. Under the fourth bead they ask 
that enormities of discipline and excoinmunloation may be 
redressed. They particularly desire that excommunication 
may not be issued by laymen, nor employed for trivial offences 
They criticize the fines and the fees, and the delays in ecolesi* 
astioal oonrts The oath ex officio, < whereby men are forced to 
accuse themselves, should be more sparingly used.' 

In the Hamilton Court Conference the Puritan 
representatives went somewhat farther. The uni- 
formity of doctiiiie which they desired was to be 
found in the famous Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which embodied the most rigid form of Calvinism. 
They desired corresponding changes in the other 
articles. Their plea for tlie association of ordinary 
ministers with the bishops in discipline drew from 
the king the famous and fatal aphorism, ‘No 
bishop, no king.’ Some minor concessions were 
made to the Puritans as a result of the conference, 
but, broadly speaking, their position was not 
eased. If the bulk of their more moderate 
demands had been conceded, or if some latitude in 
the use of ceremonies had been permitted, the 
danger of schism might have been averted. As it 
was, the Pnntans Mcame the party of con.stitn- 
tional reform, attacking alike the abuses of the 
royal prerogative and the claims of the monarchical 
episcopate. Under Laud the tide of feeling against 
episcopal rule steadily rose. * Sion’s plea against 
prelacy ’ commanded an ever more respectful hear- 
ing. In the Long Parliament the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform was no longer directed towards 
modifying episcopal control or securing detailed 
changes in the Prayer-Book ; the hierar^y was to 
be destroyed root and branch, the Prayer-Book 
displaced by the Directory for Public Worship. 
That, however, is not the final phase of the 
Puritan ecclesiastical ideal. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661 they put forward somewhat sweeping 
pleas for a reformed liturgy, and expressed tneir 
willingness to accept Archbishop Usher’s scheme 
of a constitutional episcopate — a scheme under 
which the bishops govemea with the assistance of 
representative church councils. Tlie Puritans 
were out-manmnvred at this conference. They 
were asked to state their full demands, and they 
did so, in good faith ; and then the boldness of 
their demands was used as a justification for refus- 
ing all concessions They would have been con- 
tent with less than they asked ; as it was, they 
got nothing but expulsion, and thus regretfully 

1 Q. W. Prothero, StaUiU$ and PolUieai DoeumenU (1668- 
ms), Oxford, 1898, p 414 

• Thla waa the device which had enabled Whltelft to detect 
and reprea Puritan olersty In virtue of their omoe, ministers 
bad been compelled by Wbitgitt In 1684 to answer certain 
questions and subscribe certain articles — thus becoming their 
own accusers Oartwright’s claim to heve been a chamuion of* 
religious liberty has been questioned (see F. Paget, An Introd. 
to tXs Book of Hook&r’t Treatue*, Oxford, 1907, p. 41X but 
at least his refusal to take the oath ‘ ex officio mero’ must be 
counted unto him for righteousness. It is remarkable that the 
reference to this detested and arbitrary procedure in the Mil- 
lenary Petition should be so restrained in character. 


they turned their backs on the National Church 
and on their ideal of such a Church, and set them- 
selves to create their own religious organization. 
Puritanism as a definite movement for the leform 
of the Church of England was ended. 

3. The influence of Puritanism as a tendency 
on religious and social life. — How far were the 
Pnntans right in their ecclesiastical aims? Did 
they form a correct estimate of the needs and 
possibilities of the English Reformation? Were 
their cnticisms of the Elizabethan settlement 
justified in detail and in principle ? Any answer 
to those questions involves the introduction of the 
personal equation, but some answer must be 
attempted nevertheless. 

.(a) Elizabeth' 8 ecclesiastical policy . — The assump- 
tion that the queen gauged the temper and wishes 
of the country witli singular sagaciW is part of 
the persistent legend of Good (Jueen Bess. 
Elizaoeth is supposed to have given the National 
Church exactly the form that the mass of the 
people desired. In suppressing the Puritans she 
was restraining short-sighted extremists who 
would have broken the national unity, and given 
to the Church of England a rigid constitution 
which would have offended the Englishman’s love 
of compromise. This view is frequently taken for 
granted, but it is really open to question. It 
would be truer to say that the country was pre- 
pared to accept almost any Church that Elizabeth 
liked to set up, provided it was more or less 
definitely Protestant, than to say that Elizabeth 
gave the country precisely the Church that it 
instinctively desired. No doubt the people gener- 
ally would have revolted against any attempt to 
establish the Genevan model in England, but there 
is equally no doubt that, if Elizabeth bad cared to 
go farther than she did in the Puritan direction, 
she would have had the approval and support of 
the majority of her first group of bishops and of 
many of her leading statesmen and favourites, 
including Burleigh and Leicester. Very little 
encouragement would have sufficed to make the 
clergy predominantly Puritan. As it was, a con- 
siderable and influential section of the clergy sym- 
pathized with the Puritan position. A majority 
in Parliament could have been found at almost 
any time to advocate and sanction further reforms.^ 
There is no reason to suppose that m the matter 
of religion Elizabeth possessed any special genius 
for interpreting the mind of her subjects. The 
rank and file, luce their leaders, would put up with 
almost anything from the queen, because the 
maintenance of her throne was essential to the 
national safety and independence. But, had she 
insisted on a more Calvinistio reform, the change 
would certamly have been accepted as readily as 
the actual settleraenL and in all probability a 
more fully reformed Church would have evoiced 
greater enthusiasm. 

The limits which Elizabeth set to reform in 
England cannot be regarded as an inspired expres- 
sion of the national mind in religion either bhen 
or since. It is possible to claim for Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical poucy that it was determined by a 
diplomatic skill to which Puritans were strangers. 
The retention of the ornaments may have been 
intended, as Lindsay suggests,* to give a Lutheran 
character to the Church of England and to secure 
for it from the emperor and the pope the toleration 
extended to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg. 
The ornaments rubric and the other little changes 
in the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. also con- 
veyed to the pope and to Philip n. of Spain the 
suggestion that England might return to the 
Catholic fold at any moment and at short notice. 
No doubt such an impression was intended, and 
t Of Prothero, p. xxxiii. • U. loe. 
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one cannot but admire the skill with which 
Elizabeth used her ecclesiastical settlement to 
minimize the dangers which she had to face in her 
foreign policy. 13ut the element of statesmanship 
counted for less than the element of persona) 
caprice. Diplomatic reasons justified a cautious 
beginning — they did not suggest an absolute halt 
--in the work of reform. After the pope had ex- 
communicated her, and still more after the failure 
of the Armada, reasons of State counselled a stiffen- 
ing of England’s Protestantism rather than the 
reverse. If statesmanship had been the determin- 
ing factor, Elizabeth might have held back the 
Puritans at first ; she would almost certainly have 
encouraged them later. She did not do so, lieoause 
she was a Tudor and liked her own way. She 
meant to have the Church reformed according to 
her taste, and the Puritans were not to her liking. 

One reason for the queen’s personal animosity 
to the Puritans was her indifference to religious 
truth. She wa.s consequently at variance with the 
Puritans on the question of a preaching ministry. 
The queen did not greatly care whether thepeople 
were insti noted in the faith or not. Trt> the 
Puritans it seemed all-important that a reasoned 
statement of the Protestant position should be 
popularized. If it was desiiabfe that the country 
should become Protestant at all, then undoubtedly 
the Puritans were right in desiring an intelligent 
conversion and a learned preaching ministry. On 
this issue Elizabeth was obscurantist ; the Puritans 
were standing for enlightenment and education, 
however narrow the views may have been which 
they would have propounded ostensibly for popular 
acceptance, and in eflect for popular discussion.^ 
Elizabeth, in attempting to starve thought and 
stifle discussion, was a sheer reactionary, and 
one of the most short-sighted measures on which 
she insisted was the suppression of the prophesy- 
ings — a measure against which Archbishop Grindal 
vigorously protested, to his eternal honour. There 
is no reason to doubt that tlie I’uritan demand for 
a preaching ministry could have been very largely 
realized, had the queen wished it There can be 
r j question that the maintenance of an educated 
ministry would have been in the best interests 
alike of Church and of State. Even the instru- 
ments and defenders of the queen’s policy admitted 
that. The main obstacles to the creation of such 
a ministry were the avarice emd prejudice of the 
queen. 

In some particulars the Puritan leaders ceitainly 
showed a truer appreciation of the religious needs 
of England than did the queen. Elvents soon 
proved that they saw farther than their fellow- 
reformers, when they urged that reformed doctrine 
would not co-exist for long with unreformed disci- 
pline and worship. The apologists of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement pointed to the pure standard 
of reformed theology enshrined in the articles. 
Further reform of the liturgy or of Church govern- 
ment they held to he superfluous. The Puritans 
declared that tlie unreformed liturgy would under- 
mine the reformed doctrine, and they were clearly 

i ’ustified in holding this view. If the Church of 
Sngland was intended to be unmistakably Protes- 
tant, as the rulers of it claimed, then tne Eliza- 
bethan settlement was a fatal oompromise, aa the 
critics of it urged. 

(b) The Puritan polity. — The details of the 
Puritan criticism ol the Prayer-Book need not 
detain us. Some of the weightiest charges given 
in the First Admonition apply not so much to the 
hook itself lus tu misuse of it and to the association 
of superstitious customs with its rites and cere- 
monies. Some of the Puritan criticisms seem now 

1 See Douglae Oarapbell, The Puritan in Holland, England, 
and America, London, 1892, i. 468. 


unimaginative if not captious (e g., tlieir objection 
to the ring m marriage or to the use of the Magni- 
ficat in public woiship). Others seem obvious, 
and have been more or less recognized. Thus, 
their demand for a revised lectionary was valid for 
other rea.sons besides the reveience for Scnptuie 
which dictated it. The protests against the sti ict 
observance of saints’ days and the lax observance 
of the Sabbath were afso necessary, though both 
may have been pushed too far. The 'longsome- 
ness of matins ’ is likely to be taken into account 
in any future liturgical reform. But, in general, 
such reform, when it conies, will probably nob owe 
much to Puritan criticism. 

It is more important to notice that Puritan 
ministers might liave been accorded the liberty to 
omit or vary unessential details, not only with 
great relief to their consciences, but also with 
advantage to their congregations. The denial of 
liberty of conscience to the Puritan clergy in 
things indifferent is not excused either by tlie 
probabUity that such concessions would not have 
contented them or by the fact that, as a party, 
they were as much possesseil by the craving for 
outward uniformity as the queen and the bishops 

With resjiect to the ministry and government 
of the Church of England, tne Puritans were 
clearly right in pleading for a better educated, a 
better paid, and a more carefully apj^iointed 
ministry. They had good grounds for protesting 
gainst the abuses of pluralism and patronage 
The system and methods of ecclesiastical discipline 
lay open to the charges which the Puritans made 
against them. By 1662 all England agreed with them 
as to the necessity of separating civil and ecclesi- 
astical offices, and Land has had no successor in 
the position that he seonred in the councils of State. 
The impression that Hooker completely disposed 
of the Puritan case owes not a little to the neglect 
of the incomplete posthumous books of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity — vi., vii , and viii. When he came 
to gnps with the Puritan criticisms of the actual 
working of episcopacy. Hooker was obliged to 
make large concessions to Ins opponents, and, 
where he would not make concessions, he did not 
find it easy to maintain his defence. There w€is, 
indeed, no answ er to some of the main cnticisms 
which the Puritans passed on the state of the 
ministry, and the only kind of reply possible was 
to deprecate haste in reform and to urge that the 
bishops were doing their best — the real olistacles 
being the intransigence of the queen and the 
vestM interests of some highly placed laymen. 

The platform of Church government which the 
Puritans drew from the Scriptures, and tlie appeal 
to the Scriptures on which it was based, raise 
further points of interest. As interpreters of the 
NT, Puritan scholars were not at fault in contrast- 
ing the diocesan episcopate Avith the NT bishops 
who were in charge of particnlar churches and 
were the same as presbyters. It was fair to insist 
upon the difference between the primitive dia- 
conate — a distinct office alongside of the eldership 
— and the later use of the diaoonate aa a mere stage 
in the evolution of the presbyter or jinest. The 
element of corporate action and responsibility, 
alike in the choice of ofiBcials and in the mainten- 
ance of discipline, undoubtedly existed in NT 
times, and was rightly emphasized by the Puri- 
tans. In restricting membership to communicants, 
and in making strict examination before coni- 
mnnion the instrument of discipline, the Puritans 
were also keeping close to the early Church It is 
disputed whether tliey were correct, as a matter of 
scholarship, in claiming presbyterial ordination as 
the normal primitive practice, and it is doubtful 
whether their division of NT Church offices into 
extraordinary and ordinary can be legitimately 
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maintained. But the ^int on which their position 
has been most effectively challenged is the assump- 
tion that there must be laid down in the NT a final 
form of Church government, to be rigidly enforced 
at all times and in all places. The Puritans took 
great pains to prove that * God must have delivered 
in Scripture a complete partioulai immutable form 
of church polity. ’ Otherwise, they said, the Christ- 
ians would he worse off than the Jews, and God 
would be negligent if He did not provide for the 
least detail of Church order. Hooker is never 
happier than when undermining this a prion 
dogmatism, in which the Puritans bo frequently 
indulged : 

‘In matters which concern the actions of Ood, the most 
dutiful way on our part is to search what Ood hath done, and 
with meekness to admire that, rather than to dispute what ho 
in congruity of reason ought to do The wai’s whicli he hath 
u hereby to do all things for the greatest good of his Church are 
more in number than we can search, other in nature than that 
we should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one we then may boldly conclude to 
be the fittest, because he hath taken it before the rest. When 
we do otherwise, surely we exceed our bounds ; who and where 
we are we forget , and therefore needful it iu that our pride in 
such cases be controlled, and our disputes beaten back with 
those demands of the blessed Apostle, “ How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out! Who hath 
known tne mind of the Lord, or who was hla oounsellorf "'i 
It would now be generally conceded that the 
government of the Church to-day cannot helpfully 
be made to reproduce exactly tne features of the 
NT polity, even if we knew more accurately than 
we do the character of that polity. It is probable 
that no uniform system existed in the early Church, 
and Church institutions have necessarily been j 
developed and adapted to changing conaitions. 
The Puritan hypothesis of a divinely ordained and 
unalterable form of Church government is not 
tenable. Yet their appeal to the primitive Church 
w as not fruitless, and is still a necessary safeguard 
against the easy assumption tliat, in the develop- 
ment of Church order, whatever is is right. 
Growth in Church organization is inevitable and 
desirable, but not every development is suited to 
the genius of Christianity, and none can escape 
cnticism in virtue of its mere existence. When 
we refuse to follow the Puritans in denying the 
legitimacy of development in the realm of Church 
life, we have still to consider whether they were 
not justified in condemning particular develop- 
ments as alien from the temper revealed in the 
arrangements adopted by the primitive Church. 
When the Puritans criticized the monarchical 
episcopate, as involving a social distinction and a 
secular greatness incongruous with the Christian 
ministiy, and as exercising an arbitrary authority 
unsuited to the Christian brotherhood, they were 
occupying ground from which it was very difficult 
to dislodge them. The difficulty is at once 
apparent in Hooker’s ineffective discussion of the 

f nrase, ‘ it shall not be so among you’ (Mt 20*).* 
n origin and in character the institution of 
diocesan episcopacy was not specifically Christian. 
Moreover, the representative and democratic ele- 
ment in early Church order cannot be dismissed as 
accidental. There was and there is something 
vital to the expression of Christianity in the 
presence of just that element. And, above all, 
the Puritans rendered a service at once to Christ- 
ianity and to liberty, when they in eftect set 
limits to the authority of the sovereign in ecclesi- 
astical matters. At the heart of their position 
was the belief that the Church has a constitution 
of her own, which she is to determine for herself, 
and which is not to be shaped *co suit the diplomafey 
of States or the caprice of princes. This challenge 
to the royal prerogative roused the resentment of 
Elizabetn. It also turned the Puritans, almost 
1 Boei. Pol. bk. ra. ch. xl. 5 21 * Bk vii. ch. xii. 


against their intentions, into the champions of 
constitutional government ami political liwrty. 

(c) Ir^uence on English life and character , — 
After the failure of their ecclesiastical hopes and 
their loss of political power the Puritans did not 
cease to influence England. The movement left 
its mark, for good and ill, on popular religion and, 
indeed, on every department of national life. In 
attempting to characterize the broad efiects of 
Puritanism on English life and character, we may 
begin with its appeal to the Scriptures. 

‘ Puritanism carried the genius ol the Scriptures into the very 
heart and soul of Ens^land."! 

As is apparent from the contemptuous protest of 
the Fust Admonition against showing special 
reverence for the Gospel lessons, the Puritans were 
more impressed with the unity of the Bible than 
with the difference between Law and Gospel. 
They recognized development, but they tended to 
attribute an equal authority to all bwks of the 
Bible as coming from the one Spirit. They sent 
men to the Bible as the Word of God, and bade 
them seek there comfort and guidance for every 
occasion. They championed the view that the 
Bible was the people’s book, and their appeal to 
Scripture did in effect guarantee the rmigious 
independence of humble folk. Unlearned men 
ooula read the book and appropiiate its treasures 
for themselves. The Puritans were sometimes 
shocked at the results of the Bible study which 
they advocated, but they could not undo the con- 
sequences of their own principles. The setting 
up of the Scriptures as the authority in religion 
favoured liberty of thinkmg and developed per- 
sonal religion. The concentration of attention on 
the Bible had a remarkable educative effect on 
many minds. Unconsciously men like Bunyan 
acquired literary tiwte and power, because tfieir 
reading was confined almost exclusively to one 
really great book. Dowden claims that by this 
means certain popular sympathies were fostered in 
literature : 

* A homely strength, a genial warmth, a reepect tor man as 
man, a breadth o( human mtereet, a humour that is not super- 
cilious, a pity which is not condeecending 
It 18 difficult to overestimate the gains, intellectual 
and spiritual, derived from assi^ing this premier 
position to the Bible. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable discount on 
the services of Puritanism in this regard. In 
demanding direct Scripture warrant, not only for 
creed and Church order, but also for every act of 
daily life, the Puritans were in danger of depreciat- 
ing ordinary reason, as Hooker declared, and they 
were also in danger of troubling tender consciences. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, they urged, and 
whatsoever is not grounded on the Word of God is 
not of faith. Hooker’s secoml book brings out 
admirably the dangerous exaggeration to which 
Puritan reverence for the Scriptures committed 
them : 

‘Admit this {that it was the drift scope and purpose of 
Almighty God in Holy Scripture to comprise all things which 
man may practise] and what shall the Scripture be but a 
snare aM a torment to weak consoienoes, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble and 
extreme despairs Y’* 

Another result of this admission was to set man 
wresting the Scriptures in order to get from them 
the guidance and assurance that were not on the 
surface. It also enhanced the temptation to fill 
up the lacunas of the NT by moral precepts and 
civil laws derived from the OT • the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Puritans towards popery was 
duly defended by the directions to the Childicn of 
Israel to destroy the Canaanites utterly ; Sabba- 
tarianism, intolerance, and the belief in the death 

1 E. Dowden, Pwitom and Anghean, London, 1900, p 16. 
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|)enalty for witches weie strengthened by this 
(ijtpeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also be traced to the same root, i 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

{d) Puritan theology and ethics. — Puritan theo- 
logy was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It ia not necessary to describe the system, and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and leprobation, the limited scope of the atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 
HM severance. Since the English people ceased to 
)e fanuhar with these doctrines, they liave ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and tneir thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. Tlie mam principles aflirmed in Puritan 
teaching wore the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervading 
chaiacter of sin. The emphasis on original sm 
and total depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puiitan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On the other hand, 
he liad a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence 

‘The uuvaryiDg central element in Puritanism was the belief 
that the relation between the Invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible Ood was immediate rather than mediate ' ^ 

The Line Puritan stood ever in the great Ta.‘‘k- 
inaster’s eyo. He learned to fear God and found 
that ho had nothing else to fear. 

This stem creed was not without its consola- 
tions. Once convinced of the supremacy of God, 
men and women could face teinble things, con- 
fident that even these things would be overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject • 

‘Confess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there is 
a chance that even the irremediable will be'somewhat miti$rated 
Poor I— yes , but it is genuine , and this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts , the most real, it 
we penetrate to the heart of It, in the remedy which it offers.’* 
It was a creed which enabled men to face dis- 
appointment and disaster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stern and repressive moral discipline. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things ; (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
unchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan moral- 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi- 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina- 
tion, alike poetry and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be bann^. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its effect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perhaps 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ offending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

1 Dowden, p. 11. 

* The RevotiUUm in Tanner's Lane, London, 1887, p. 127 
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scrupulousness of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

‘To Puritanism we owe the characteristic wliidi, in some 
other countries, is expressed by the term English pruderj , tiie 
accusation implied being part of the general charge of h>po 
crisy It is said by observers among ourselves that the prud isli 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a satis 
factory thing, as a sign of healthy emancipation If by pmdc 
be meant a Bccretl 3 vicious person who aflecte an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappear, even at the cost 
of some shamelossiiess If, on the other band, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementary facts of human nature, then I say that 
this IS most emphatieany a fault in the right direction, and I 
have no desire to sec its prevalence dimmish 
Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
coiiinion a sound honie-hfe in England, so fai as 
its influence on sexual morality is concerned 

Its etfects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether ndmiraVib*. The doctrine of 
oiigitial sin led to an utter distiu'-it of cliild 
natnie. Even Bunyan bids jiarents riMiiember 
that children are cursed creatures, Tlie wills of 
children, heing evil, weie to be bioken, and 
children were to be taiiglit to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to be strict, and the rod 3vas 
not to he spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa- 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in The Wag oj all 
Flesh (London, 1903), looks back with regret to 
‘the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth,’ Tlicii 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been moie kindly. 

‘ The fathers and the sons are for tlie most part friends in 
Shakespoart, nor does the evil appear lo ha^e reached ilti full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiiri/cd 
men’s minds wilh Jewish ideals as those 'Mhich we should 
endeavour to reproduce in our cveridaj life ’ * 

As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth the 
friendship of fatlier and son often meant the 
initiation of boys into vice in voiy tendei years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children who would now be at a 
kindergarten were sometimes familianzed with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to SCO life. The pages of Ascham’s Scholemaiter 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral lavncbs 
and parental irresponsibility against which Piiii- 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con- 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sonso of duty— on the 
need of making a serious use of life It has yet to 
bo shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes* regards as the root of all evil in 
education, and which did in fact invohe a distrust 
of child nature,* can really be abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life 

(e) Influence on education and industry. — In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro- 
vide for themselves aftei 1062, and they made no 
small contribution to eilucational progress. As a 
reforming party they sat loose to the rncdiieval 
and classical traditions to which the universities 
and grammar schools were still wedded I'hey 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Puritan circles that Comenius 
attracted attention and sympathy in England, 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con- 
sidered entrusting to him the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies of 

1 O. Qissing, The Private Papers of Henry Hyecrojt, London, 
190CHP 280 * 

» P. 21 1 

» See What is and what might be, London, 1911, passim 

* The general tendency to distrust natural feeling may be 
illustrated further from the records of Kvangelicahsm — e g , 
the etory of Augustus Hare’s upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or the tragedy of Henry Martyn’s love-story 
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the 18th cent, compared favourably with the older 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel- 
lectual keenness. It Mas in these academies that 
the teaching of modern subjects was begun.^ The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 18th cent, deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as the childien of Puritanism. But this 
strong intellectual tendency M'as really a viitue, 
in spite of its limitations. In the States it was the 
Puiitan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in the 
subject, as witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1G71 : 

‘ I thank God there are no free Bohools or printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred years 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a liigh value, is an appeal to the reason of 
the common man, and is an instrument of educa- 
tion. It assumes that religion must capture the 
head as well as stir the feelings. And so tar the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel- 
lectual lito and activ'itj'. The independence of 
character which Puiitani-sm fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers in educational leforin. 

The moral disciidinc enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to be under 
rational control Puritanism cut men otF from 
wasteful expenditmc and worldly pleasure Foims 
of indulgenco which dissipated Ixith wealth ami 
energy weio stonily denounced and repressed 
Time and talents w ere not to be w asted. On the 
contrary, tlie Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most of his powers and po.ssessions m whatever 
might be his calling. ldlcne.ss was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in giace was doubtful No 
one should he unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressure in 
these dneotions certainly tended to develop the 
spirit of enterpiiao and industry chaiacteristic of 
modern capitalism. Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en- 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of capital. 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modem industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, , 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were . 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on peisonal responsibility , 
which was characteiistic or the movement served | 
to make men bring an independent judgment to I 
bear on their business pioblems, and so increased , 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
influence of Puritanism was tlirown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distrusted 
State control, while tliey were in any case con- 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern was toleration, and they became the 
champions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every duection.** 

{/■) Puritanism and ait . — The relations of 
Puritanism to ait and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wrongly neld 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 
1 See Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England, 
Cambridge, 1914 

■1 Cf D Campbell, The Puntan, t 82 > 

3 See on this subject Max Weber, ‘ The Ethic of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,' two artt. m Archiv fiir SonaZ- 
tnssenschajt, xx [1903], xxi [1904]; E. Troeltoch, 2)»« Soztal- 
lehren der christhchen Kitchen, Tubingen, 1912, H. I-*evy, 
Economic JAberalism, London, 1918 ; and an essay by H. 0. 
Wood, in Picperfy /iigAfs and jDuftes, London, 1916. ' 


buted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all.^ It is of couise clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from ceitain 
forms of art, particulaily the dramatic art and the 
stage, w'hich it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recove^ it, consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outward. Calvinism has 
been called * the ugliest of all religions.* * Its sym- 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out- 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness stul further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the meiely beautiful. The 
Puntan was intensely preoccupied with moial 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the aitistio sides 
of their nature And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
influence on art and literature. The deepening of 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression. 

‘Puritanism in itself is ill-fitted to produce a great art. Yet 
the mwanl life of the soul may be Intense and the mote 
intense because it does not readily distribute itself through 
appointed forms , and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fall in some way to discover or to create that outward v ehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self- 
realisation ’* 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour- 
able to art. 

‘For the maintenance of high passion the hahit of moral 
restraint is in the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation ’4 

And it may be urged that, in the last lesort, ait 
reaches its highest achievements precisely tlnough 
the practice of moral renunciation, i e through the 
Puntan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

‘No man does real justice to beauty till he feel the moral 
beauty of resisting beauty— upon due occasion There is some- 
thing incomplete m artistic taste tilt It see, with so great an 
artist as Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.’ 6 

4 . Summary. — To sum up, the Puiifcans stood 
for an eccleniastical ideal, the chief inipoitance of 
which lay in asserting that the Church must nob 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Chuich 
goveinment, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
liberty and very powernilly influenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they earned 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
in America, where their conception of Church 
and of .State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puutanisni has perhaps ex- 
erted an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has tlnough its efleets on 
Bnti.sh character. By means of a definite if 
narrow theology Puritanism has shaped the think- 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
tliemes of religion. By its insistence on sti ict self- 
diseipline it has inculcated ‘ a steady and almost 
stolia dutifulness,’ which has expiessed itself 
largely in industry and in mdustnal progress, but 
which IS apparent in all professions and caieers in 
the men and women who have come under the 
influence of the Puntan tradition. If Puritanism 
has favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qualities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be preserved from corruption. In temper and out- 
look Puritanism has shown some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. 'Ihe Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

1 See J. Crouch, Puntamsm and Art, London, 1910 

STieJe, ap W. B. Sclbie, Life 0 / A, M. Fatrbairn, London, 
1914, p 106 

* Dowden, p. 9. * Ib p. 80. 

« P. T. Forsyth, Christ on Pwmassus, London, 1918, p. 280. 
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original sm led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg- 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
lack gladness, and their ‘ cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the God of righteous- 
ness alone, and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.’ ^ But no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

LtThRATURB — UcaidoB the works mentioned in the article, 
the followiiig should be consulted • 1. Gekkral HlSTOHlKS — 
D Neal, The Hut. of the Puntana, 3 vols , London, 1837 ; 
B. Brook, The Lives of the Pwrxtaru, to 166t, 8 vols , do 1813 ; 
J B Marsden, Hist of the Early Pvntaru, to 16Ut, do. 1860, 
Hut of the Later Puntaru, 16/tS-6t, do 1862, W H Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James /. 

i l5SS-16S6) (=nut. of Eng Church, v ), do. 1904; W H 
lutton, The Engluh Church from the Accession of Clmrles I 
to the Death of Anne (16tS-im)(=*nut of Eng Church, vi ), 
do 1903 , J. Brown, The Engluh Puritans (Oambridge 
ManualH of Science and Literature), Cambridge, 1910 
li Bltzabkthah PORITASISM —The Seconds Parte of a 
Reguter, ed A. Peel, 2 vols , Cambridge, 1916 ; R G Usher, 
The Presbyterian Movement, 158S-S9, London, 1905 , W Pierce, 
An Hut Introd to the. Marprelate Tracts, do 1908, The 
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Wars and under the Commonwealth, lGkO-60, 2 vols , Ix)ndon, 
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19ia Dr J. Walker and the Sufferings of the Clergy, do 191 1 , 
E Ctdamy, Abridgement of Richard Baxter's Hut of hu Life 
and Times'^, do 1713 , S R. Gardiner, The first two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution, 160$-60S, do 188& 

H. G. Wood. 

PURITY. — A fine passage fiom the works of 
the Cambridge Platonist Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide meaning which 
the gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity’ : 

‘ By purity I understand a due moderation and rule over all 
the Joys and pleasures of the flesh, bearing so strict an hand 
and having so watfhful an e\e over tlicir subtle enticements | 
and allurements and so firm and loyal affection to that idea of 
odestial beauty set up in our minds, that neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the compatible enjoy- 
ments of that life that is truly Divine , and m this conspicuously 
IS contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
tan pretend to ’ 2 

To thia largo conception of the moaning of purity 
coi responds the view of Augustine that the puiity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 6“ means single-hearted- 
ness oi simplicity 

‘ Hoc est mundum cor quod est simplex cor '8 ‘ Hie est vere 
castus rpii Deum attendit, etad Ipsuin solum so tenet ’* 

It thus appears that ‘puiity,’ like ‘temperance’ 
and ‘sobuety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect 'satisfaction or its desires m 
(iod The o|)i»osite of pniity is uncontrolled or 
misdiiected desire; and the charactmistie renard 
of puiity 13 the visum which is man’s tiue life: 

‘ Vita honunis visio Dei.’® 

The oiigin and usage of the word are suHiciently 
dealt with in KDB, s «. It will sufiico to reeall 
the obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from the material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi- 
cation to the service of the Deity gave w'ay m 
1 Dowdell, p 11 

2 ‘Of the Divine Life,’ ch xii (Theol IforA:*, London, 1708, 
p 37) 

8 De Serm Dom in Monte, i ii 8 

* De Beata Vita, 18, cf John taniith, Sehet Discourses, 
London, 1060, p 432 • ‘ Every particular ^ood is a blossom of 
the First Goodness , every created excellency is a beam descend- 
ing from the P'ather of lights ; and, should we separate all 
these particularities from God, all affection spent upon them 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous We should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, because He is all 
in all, the beginning and original of being, the perfect idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion ' 

8 Iren iv xx. 7. I 


process of time to that of inwaid sanctity. In 
this process the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
' played a conspicuous part ^ The culminating 
point is perhaps marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk Clirist’s saying 

about the thing that ‘delileth a man’ in fact dis- 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (t6 Kotvovadai) in the sense 
contemplated by the Senhes can be predicated only 
of that which affects man’s moral nature It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers — e.g., Cicero : 

‘Ca«te jubet lex odiro ad decs, anlmo vidclieet, in quo sunt 
omnia nec tollit caslimoniam corporis , sed hoc ojiortet 
intelligi, cum multum animus corpori pracstet, observe turque, 
ut casu corpora adhibeantur, mnlto esse in aniims id servarnlum 
nifljjis Nam incestum vel aspersionc aquae \ el dierum nuinero 
tollitiir , aninii labes nec diuturnitate evanescere nec amnibus 
ullis clui potest ’ 8 

As in the case of other virtues m hich re appear in 
Christian ethics, the idea of purity, diiectly depends 
upon the Christian conception of God as a Being to 
wliom • all hearts aie open and all desires known.’ •* 

I. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a viitue which, before the 
coming of Christ into the world, hold at best a 
iirecarious position. Israel cannot be said to have 
neon very far above the general level of tlie ancient 
woild in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard ot jninty c.an 
be expected, and grave lapses from chastity in OT 
times ivere of frequent occurrence. These were 
often closely connected with Isiael’s inveteiate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
u.sually describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc ). As re- 
gards the Gentile woild, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-rcgaidiiig 
and pmdential motives. They had no resouiies 
for taming or restraining the force of human 
pas.sion. runty was a virtue of hich men 
despaired. St Paul in lus sombie pictuie of 
heathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu- 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ro 
Rph 4^8 .6^1* ) Religion itself was corrupted at the 
source; the cunent mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The hotter ele- 
ments in the ancient lehgion ]>assed over into the 
mysteries {q v ), which at least appealed to tlie 
sense of mor.al delilcment, tliough tney could not 
appe.ase it Those Ixire then own iinjierfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
accejitahle approach to God. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which ^^as 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctnne 
of the sanctity of the human body Seneca had 
spoken of God as ‘ neai us, nith us, Mithm ns,’ 
‘lodging in the human body.’® Epictetus had 
said 

‘ Thou beareet God about with thee, within thyaelf ; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Iliiu w ith thy impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, God Himself being 
present within thee and o\ crlooking and overhearing all,' etc 6 
St Paul points to the body as the actual ‘ temple’ 
of the Holy Spint (I (’o 6‘8) ; tlie bodies which aie 
misused in sm aie ‘the members of Clirist’ (1 Co 
0'®) 'I'he sin of uncleanness does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit ; it outrages that 
nature which the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with ills deity ; hencefortli 


1 See HDB, s vv ' Unclean, Unclcanncss,’ ‘ Holincfs ' 

^ H B Swete, The Cowel according to St Mark 'i, London, 
1902, p 162, onMk718f 
8 De Leg ii x 24 

4 See B O Trench, Synonyms of the NT, Catnliridgc, 1854, 
S Ixxxv , rlAiKpivgs, KtiSapoi 

® Ep ifor xli , xwi , quoted in J B Liglitfoot, St Paul’s 
Eputle to the Philippians*, Loudon, Js7S, p 2S0 
« Dus. 11 viii 11 f , quoted in Liglitfoot, p 314 f 
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the body is ‘for the Lord, and the I<ord for the 
bo^ ’ ( 1 Co 6‘*). We find an echo of this language 
in Tertiillian’a passionate assertion of tlie sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to hallow. 

‘ God forbid that lie ehoiild abandon to everlasting destruC' 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, the 
receptacle of Ilia own Spirit, the queen of His creation, the 
heir of His hberalit.v. the priestess of Ills religion, the soldier of 
HIb testimony, the sister of His Christ.' I 

Cliiistiiin purity is in fact sanctioned by motives 
peculiar to the religion of the Crucified. It forms 
a part of that self-control (iyKpdreia) which is the 
most chaiacteristic element m Christian morality, 
and which was ‘primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.’* 
I’urity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
liodily impulse, every afiection, every passion, 
eveiy faculty — thought, imagination, memory — 
into subjection to Christ. But it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but the positive dominion of 
the Holy Sphit in man. The way to pnrity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (1 Co 9“). This is pointed out 
more at length elscwheie (see art. Temperance). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned here. 

(a) Of religious faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and poweiful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion or the Son of God That which 
He hod worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instnunent of 
sin (Ro 

The proininenoe of this doctrine in the NT Is a proof of ‘the 
intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
agatiiiib whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.’ 
Christianity ‘ erects a sacred fence round the most dangerous 
places in our life ’ It does not despise the body, but labours 
'to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its sternest censure any assertions of the Individual’s right 
“ to do what he will with his own " body.' > 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brou^it to bear upon the force 
of passion ‘the expulsive power of a new affection’ 
111 HO far as it inspired and developed the love of 
tied and of man for God’s sake. 

{b) Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 
bearing on the process of self-purification. ‘If 
thino eye oftend tnee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies somethin" more than mere self-restraint, 
the habit of which in other matters is so easential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent pleasures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
wliat Jeremy Taylor^ calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (cf. 1 Co O*’, i/irwTrtdfw, dovXoyaryw) 
—spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin- 
ence, and other wholesome austerities ; it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is of great 
benefit. 

{d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec- 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Without them purity in its perfectness is impossible. 
One particular remedy may, however, be mentioned, 
namely, recollection of the empathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressuro 
1 De Resurr. Cam. 9. 

9 A. Harnack, Ths Expansion of Christianity, Eng tr , 
London, 1904, 1. 111. 

9 W. B. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, London, 
1906, p. 74. 

* Holy Living, oh. if sect. 8 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4“), and one 
great aid to purity is the thought of His example, 
of the travail which He underwent in order to be 
made in all things like unto His brethren, and of 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 12*). 

(e) Finally, we must bear in mind that the desire 
which occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap- 
propnate hallowing in marriage. 

‘Honourable marrioKe hath a natural efficacy, besides a 
virtue by dnino blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might afflict persons temperate and. sober ’ l 

2 . Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘simplicity’ or ‘single-mindedness.’ 

‘ It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restraint which it imposes upon the bod^.’S 
Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con- 
secration of them ; not the ettort to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or parity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of every act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seeking 
God, passing through all things onwards and 
upwaids to God, embracing one only object of 
hie, and holding fa.st to a single purpose amid the 
bewildeiing multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsibilities, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, undis- 
tracted, unsophisticated. It irajjarts to character 
that ‘moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de- 
votion to a single end — the love and seivico of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 6®). ‘ Cor purum penetiat caelum 

et infemum.’® Aquinos connects the beatitude 
‘Beati mundo corde,’ etc., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.’ The reward of punty is 
a ceitain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error ; by purity of heart, ‘ etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tnmen quid non ost.’® The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every element in man’s complex 
nature is the con.summation of a process that 
begins in this life — the cleansing of the heart and 
conscience from all lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on the character of true faith in God (Ac 15®), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 6*). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
diflerent aspects of love ; ‘ in quaorenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’® For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the mere 
cleansing of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
desires, but desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but mmself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of numan nature. It be- 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
18 the true life of man. 

‘ Ills non oliquid ex iis quae oondidit ; Bed se ipsum tlbi dat 
ad fruendum, se ipsum omnium conditorom,’ 8 

Lithratur*.— A rt ‘Keuschheit’ in PRE®; Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount ; G. Congreve, Christian 
Life, London, 1899 ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ser. ill., do 
1876, no. 10; B. Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses, do 
1907, p. 206 ff. ; W. P. du Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, 
do. 1906, p. 112 ff. R. L. OTTLEY. 


1 J. Taylor, Holy Living, oh. ii. sect. & ad An. 
s O. Opngreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 

p. 108. 

> Thomas k Kempis, de Jmit. Chnsti, il 4. 

* Summa, n. ii qu. viii art. 7, resp. 

6 De Mor. et Off. eptee. ii!. 10. 

9 Aug. Serm. oclix., ‘ In Oct Paaoh 8 
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PURU§A. — Pttrjifrtt signifies m Sanskrit ‘ man,’ 
then ‘the living pimciple in men and in other 
beings,’ and finally ‘ the Bu^jreme Spirit,’ both the 
supreme personal God of theism and the unpersonal 
world-soul in a nantheistic sense. 

As early as tne Kigveda (x. 90) there is found 
a hymn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wlierein the purtt^a is de- 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica- 
tion and starting-point of the whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the eartli pro- 
ceed forth from tho puruqa, also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the heail, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the pum^a respect- 
ively are derived (according to vv. 11, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, tiiough only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identity with the universe is 
expressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Uiiamsads and the Vedanta 
(qq.v.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah- 
man, or the soul of the universe 

In tlie philosophical systems of India the word 
puru^a is used in the same sense as the more 
common dtman to denote the souls of living beings ; 
and this is done independently of the particular 
meaning attached to the word, whether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible sotd of the universe or, 
08 in the Sihkhya, Yoga, Vaise^ika, Ny{lya{^g v.), 
as existing in infinite numbers. 

LirKRATUHa— P. Deussen, AUgemeine O^tchushte der Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig, 1894, i. 1, pp 1(50 fl , 288ff , Ena: fcr , The Phtlo- 
Sophy of the (fpanishads, Edinburgh, 1906 , P. Max Muller, 
Six System* of lixdutn Philosophy, London, 1899, pp 331-348 

B. Garbb. 

PUSEY. — Edward Rouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (q v) in the Chinch of England, later 
known as the Catholic Revival, was regius pio- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
fiom 1828 to his death Tins crown ^pointment, 
combining with it a canonry of Christ Church, gave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi- 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char- 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a gieat extent also in its later pha.so8. 

I. His place in English life. — Pusey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school ’ (ci. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Boiivene 
Pusey, i. 186), and it may be said that some of 
the best influences of his time had combined m the 
formation of his mind and character. He was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gbttingen in 1825-27 he worked under Frey tag, 
Ewald, Tholuck, Sclileiermacher, and Eichliom, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

‘ From Riohhorn Pusey leamt the vastness of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which wos necessary 
In order to explore it. When in later years he would sny, “ A 
German proftasor would think nothing of doing so and so,” ho 
meant Eichhorn ’(Liddon, I 74) 

Pusey was a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his wife’s death in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the vaiiod life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘ Why did Dives lose his Boul ? * 
(nreached in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1865), or ‘ Our Pharisaism ’ (delivered 
in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1808), show his unernng insight into Llieii spiritual 
needs. This is an important clement m Vusey's 
life, which has not always been .sulheiently recog- 
niz^. In social life no less than in seliolarship he 
was a man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he know how to speak to Victorian society 
about its vulgarity and worldliness with a search 
iug directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(ci. his rebuke to a Jody in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Botwerte Pusey, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses m Oxford for their luxuiy 
[Liddon, 11 , 110]), Students of 19fch cent, manners 
would find a great deal of mateiial in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s X»/6, i, 61, there is a charming account 
of I.ady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2 . His part in the Oxford Movement. — In 

the Church revival winch began m 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusey, Koble, and 
Newman, and Pusey’s special part in the work 
may best be understood by companng ins mind 
and temperament with those of his two friends 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested m religion, 
but inclined to scepticism, coming into contact 
with the three leaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some controversial subject, 
such as the difficulty or believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark m very 
simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. Newman would instantly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if tiying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself. I’uscy, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his charactei, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. Ho had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for speculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expreasion. His work would be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten- 
tion. Pusey’s eminence lies in his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
ho added very great learning, and the power of 
bringing it to bear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumnlativo and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was moie controversially effective in those 
days than it would be in ours. 

‘ Fuse}',’ said K. W Church, commenting on the Bigniflcanco 
of hii adhesion to the original Tract writers, ‘ knew the moaning 
of real learning In controversy it was his sledge-hainmer and 
battle-maco, and he hod the strong and 8inew> hand to use it 
with effect ’ (quoted in Liddon, i 368) 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J B. Mozley about the sermon which he pleached 
on ‘The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (1st Feb 1846) ‘ 

The religious principle.? and ideo-s winch it was 
Pusey ’s work to press home in this wa> into the 
umesponsive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired as tlie losult of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a working hypothesis to lie tested by 
then success ; they were part and parcel of Ins 
whole self, acquired by tradition in clnldliood, 
itnd confirmed by all the experiences ami studies of 
eaily manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the truth whieli he thus held so con- 

1 Liddon, ill. 69, and J « MozJey, Essays, Hxstonoal and 
Theological^, i , London, 1884 
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Hdently were attacked, his nature would rise up 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, and 
he would be ready to face all reverses and difficul- 
ties with the uncompromising courage of an early 
Christian martyr Church’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘ a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark m all ages.’* His 
tem2)erament was thus essentially that of the 
ec<‘leMa8tic, and he was mercilessly severe to any- 
thing tliat seemed to him like a dilettante attituae 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti- 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an oKl school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and very 
important mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of genuine religion as a whole In 
this they were far in advance of their time, and it 
is one reason perhaps for the stiong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
populai in countiies which think themselves secure 
(cf the striking speech made by liOrd Salisbury 
after Pusoy’s death [T.iddon, iv. 391 f ]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that sinmhcity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Roman 
Catholic writer says, unable ever ‘ to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
him With this directness and intensity of 
charaotei he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and woik of the 
Tractarians must never be thought of apart from 
that iKTiv-qi dyiirn (1 P 4®) wliicTi bouncl them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
tlie permanent background of all their activities. 
The movement had indeed its centre in a univer- 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leadeis which make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘academic.’ 

3. Theological position. — The foregoing con- 
siderations are necessary for a right understanding 
of Piisey’s theology. Tme Tractarians were prac- 
tical religious reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always before them. Tliey 
w ere nevei sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. They wore not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modem Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religious revival and by the combat 
M ith teachers A^om they felt to be hindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a smgle whole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed above. God is one, ana Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God through Jesus Chiist is one. 
So also must be tlio life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church. These are almost commonplace 
.assumptions AMth Christians nowadays, but they 
aie to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tiactarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians Avitli the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Bioad Churm writer, V. F. Stoii, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractanan leaders 
with having had a narroAv outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy Avith iits aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. « 

• For them, theology wm not the science of the living God 
who was fuimiing Himself in many ways, but rather the formal 
study of the deflned beliefs of the Ohrirtkn Church at a certain 


1 lAfa and LstUri of Dean Churchy London, 1896, p. 182. 
* W. Barry, ‘Pusey and Puseyism,' in CE xli. 688 


period of its existence a jMriod which they assumed was to bo 
the norm and pattern for all time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new theology, but to 
recover an old one ’ (The Development of Englieh Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860, London, 1913, p. 267) 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Move- 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaming 
pioneers among brushAvood for not raising crops as 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and Ills friends found the ground occupied by the 
tAVO formidable obstacles of Biblo-worship and 
rationalLsm, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, but also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they were 
rooted in men’s minds. Pusey’s careful study of 
the way in which Christian tnought in Germany 
was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewhere, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,* he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical appeal to 
the Bible sufl’ered from precisely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, says his biographer, ‘ that attitude 
of mind which allows Reason to limit the possibilities of Revela 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of testing 
Its evidence and understanding its moral weight’ (Liddon, 
IV 4) 

Alia in his first public controversy, in 1830 — the 
protest against the apiiointmeut of R. D. Hampden 
as regius professor of divinity — Pusey defined the 
principle of rationalism, against which they weie 
fighting, thus : 

^The assumption that uncontrolled human reason m its 
present degraded form is the primary interpreter of God's 
word, without any logard to those rules or principles of inter- 
pretation which have guided the Judgments of Christ’s Holy 
Oatholic Church in all ages of its history and under every 
variety of its warfare ’ (t6 1. 878). 

That the evangelicals were logically not dilloient 
from the rationalists he showed from their rejec- 
tion of the plain sacramental teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of baptism {tb. 1. ch. xv ) 
because it docs not nt in with their preconceived 
notions of ‘ spiritual * or ‘ gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible.’ he declared, ‘is thus nowadays 
road with what, if men examined it, they would find to be the 
very spirit of unbelief’ {Scriptural Viewg of Holy Baptism, 
p 160) 

He aigued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accepting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘ although 
the one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and as variously ’ as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing Avith the Bible Avas justified in evangeli- 
cal circles on the ground that they Avere fixing 
tlieir attention upon the ‘ kernel ’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
Avhole Tractarian teaching : 

‘ I would by the way,’ he says, ' protest against such illustra- 
tions, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
call any portion of God’s Institution for our salvation “husk" 
or “shell’’ or the like ; let it seem to us never so external, It 
can in no stage of the Christian course be dispensed with, 
wliich these similitudes would Imply. Rather If we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elixir of 
immortality , whereof some ingredients may be more powerful 
than the rest, but the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
atteinperament of the several portions , and w^ who formed 
neither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
slightingly of the neoessltj of any portion’ (it p. 6, quoted 
from Tracis for the Times*, London, 1842, vol. 11. pt. il ). 

4. The appeal to antiquity.— Pu.sey’s primary 
contention, in other words, was that Christian 
truth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
be approached, like any other subject-matter, Avith 
a scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may differ from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 

* Scriptural Views tf Holy Baptism, Oxford, 1886 (containing 
no®. 67, 68, and 69 of the Traotsfor the Times). 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the ground foi the intelligent modem study of 
theology. 

Kveiy one m that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the most 
part he did not need to go behmd that. Pusey’s 
.contention merely was that the Bible must oe 
studied in its proper histoiical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by tins deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby settmg up an authority other than 
tlmt of Holy Scripture, he would answer : 

‘The contrast in xioint of authority is not between Holy 
Scrijituru and the Fatiiers, but between the Fathers and us; 
not between tlie book interpreted and the Interpreters, but 
between one class of interpreters and another , between ancient 
Catholic trutli and modern private opinions , not between the 
Word of Clod and the word of man, but between varying modes 
of understanding the Word of Qod ’ (Liddon, i. 418). 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Posey, it 
bhould he noticed, something that could be applied 
in a mechanical way It was an appeal to the 
whole mind of an age ‘ which had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of vie wing things 
than moderns’ (i6 i 410), and the early Chiist- 
ian writers are of permanent value not as supply- 
ing an infallible authority in matters of either 
faith or practice, but as being a great reseivoir 
of true Christianity, in which those who would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to individual questions at any 
paiticular moment, and is perhaps difficult to 
defend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey believed that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactoiy conception 
of the authority of the Church, Mitliin which all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The effect of this line of 
thought upon an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may bo seen in 
Giegory’s autobiography,* and a clear sketcli of 
the practical conclusion.s to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering the ques- 
tion, ‘ What IS Pusey ism?’ (Liddon, ii. 140). Foi an 
a'^count of the ‘ Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristic writings available for English readers, 
see %h 1 ch xviii. 

5 Attitude towards science and criticism.— 

Within the limits of space available in a woik 
like the present it has seemed better to diaw out 
these broader aspects of Pusey’s teacliiiig than to 
go into the detailed controversies which accom- 
panied the application of his principles to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controvensies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological difficulties connected with evolu- 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaneis who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change that 
had taken pl.aco in thought m an inteiosting letter 
to his old pujnl J B. Mo/ley when he returned to 
Oxfold in 1871 as regius professor of <livinity (lA. 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to the 
teaching of natural science when he felt it was 
not being used to undeimine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ‘ liberal ’ theologians of his time. In 1865 the 
final vote of £30,0()0 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it (»6. iv. 332). One 
of his Iast_ sermons bore the characteristically 
cninbrous title Un-science, not Science, adverse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio- 

1 Robert Gregor]/, 1819-1911: being the Autobiography of 
Robei-t Gregory, D D , Dean of St Paul’s, London, 1912 ' 


grapber with good reason ‘ as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the right under- 
standmg of the relations between R^igion and 
Science^ (Liddon, iv, 335 ; cf. p. 80). In regard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book. The Theology of 
Germany, from circulation (t6. i. 176) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It should be noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
but, like everything else m his life, to his pre- 
occupation with practical religion and to his con- 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
Ignored or denied, and the writers tended to .be 
‘totally insensible to the religious import’ of the 
literature with w'hich they were dealing (i6. i 73, 
IV. 66, 74). Uis ‘Fabian tactics’ in regard to 
their woik have probably contributed much more 
than would often be aclcnowledged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory atmosphere m 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

6. Practical interest in church work. — Pusey’s 
work has left a considerable mark upon the insti- 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of these the revival 
of the ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of tlie lack of outlet for the religious 
eneigies of unmarried women rather than from any 
delil)<*rate intention to re-establish monastici.sm, 
but his Patiistic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel that the life of viigin self- consecration 
was an essential feature of the Catholic tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined 
He had made it a subioct of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to nnd its hrst answer in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, A\ho 
died in 1844 at the age of 16, to devote herself to a 
single life and to work for the poor. He wrote 
from her deathbed to NeAvman • 

‘ 1 ventured to give her in charge to pray for us all in the 
presence of her Kcdeemer, and, if it iiilglit be, for those institu- 
tions to which she had herself hoped to belong ’ (it> li 386) 
Marian Hugliea, who died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Oxfoid, dedicated 
herself to the ' religious life ’ as early os 1841 (t6. 
111 . 10), and the first community for women was 
founded on 26th March 1845. Its supeiior. Miss 
Langston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Floience Nightingale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr Pusey's Life, London, 1900, p. 279) 
R. M. Benson, the founder of the first revived 
coininiinity for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey’s 
intimate friends {Letters of Richard Meux Ben'^on, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 6, 206, 328).* 

Pusey’s overwhelmmg sense of the failure of the 
Chinch to minister to the great cities showed itself 
also in relation to the oidinary parochial system 
At the time vv hen he was composing the tract on 
baptism in 183.5 he wrote an article on the need for 
new churches in London which gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomheld’s Metropolitan Chuiclies 
Fund.- He and his wife gave up their carnage, 
and staited to live much more simply in ordoi 
that he might subscribo to the fund In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, which was consecrated in the same month 
as Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave of 
the consecration was the first of those ‘paiocliial 

1 Cf also Rusaeli’a Dr Pusey, 108 ft , for the on]> poimilete 
account of modem Anglican comimmities see 8 L Ollard and 
(1 Crosse, Dxctvmary of English Chutch Uislory, Ixindon, 
1912 

8 Liddon, i 829, and IV. 82 
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misBions’ which have now become an ordinary 
feature of Enclish churcij woik.* In connexion 
with this absoihing interest m thespuituni welfare 
of the great cities may be mentioned the personal 
help that Pusey gave in Bethnal Green during the 
outbreak of cholera in 1866.^ 

The personal leininiscences recorded by those 
with whom lie worked there give a pleasant and 
vivid impression of his personality. 

‘ I served on the Committee of the hospital with Dr. Pusey,* 
wrote a clergyman, ‘and very often I met him at the bedside 
of the patients — simple, tender-hearted, and full of sym^thy. 
If the word “sweet” had not become somewhat canti ng— I 
should say there was something inexpressibly sweet in the 
smile and quiet laughter which so bnghtenecl his face when 
ho was pleased and hopeful ’ (Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
Pusey’s, it may be noted, wsis appreciated also by one who was 
far fiom being his admirer In other ways. ‘Jenny Lind,' 
wrote Dean Stanley in 1848, ‘ has been in Oxford for three days. 
When animated she is perfectly lovely, and her smile is, with 
the exception of Dr. Pusey’s, the most heavenly I ever beheld' 
{Letters of J B Mozlfy, Ijondon, 1886, p 196 ; cf also Liddon, 
lii 108) 

Pusey’s influence upon individuals was very 
gieat. From 1838 onwards he heard confe.ssions 
from persons in every rank of life (Russell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea of mak- 
ing private confession compulsory, ho used fre- 
quently to urge its practical necessity in the case 
of ceitam sins.® Ilis adaptations of Roman 
Catliolic books of devotion, such as Scupoli’s 
Spiritual CbmArtf,* though much ciiticized at the 
tiiiio,® have greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
.\nglicans, and heljied to bieak down a gioat deal 
of the prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Church. In 1858 he held a devotional 
conference of eleigy for a week in his house, and 
wa.s one of the pioneers in beginning systematic 
‘ retreats ’ [q.v . ).® In this connexion also should be 
mentioned liis commentary on The Minor Prophets 
(Oxfoid, 1877), and his little volume of Private 
Prayers (London, 1883), which shows the simplic- 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
iindeitaking for which he was responsible was 
neaier to his heart than the ‘ Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion of Sinners,’ and the volume of 
Eleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a place has been 
somotimes claimed for him among the English 
saints.’ 

7. Pusey’s principal controversies. — 

1841-46. Jerusalem bishopric— the relation of the Church of 
England to Lutheranism 

184S. . His sermon on the Eucharist condemned 

1646 . Letter to the English Churchman on Newman’s 

secession. 

1846 . The condemned doctrine of the Eucimrist reasserted 

and not challenged — ‘ the power of the keys ’ 

1847. . The Gorham Judgment — the doctrine of baptism 

1864. . The Denison case— the doctrine of the Holy Euobanst 

1$60 . Essays and Reviews 

1865-70 Reunion with the Roman Ohuroh. 

1870. . Use of the Athanasian Creed 

1871. . The Purchas case— ritual questions (see also Liddon, 

iv ch viii ). For I’lisey’s attitude towards changes 
in religious ceremonial cf also ii 142, iv, 210, 860 

1878 Declaration on confession and absolution 

1879 Dean Fairar’s Nfemuf //ope 

Litbraturk — H P Liddon, Life of Edward Boutmxs 
Pusey*, 4 vols., London, 1893-94; G. W. E Russell, Dr. 
Pusey, ‘ Leaders of the Church ’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, esp ohs. xii. and 
xilL); a complete bibliography of Pusey’s printed books, 
Mmphlets, and sermons is given In Liddon, Iv 896-463 
Special mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her Children free to whom to open their Oxford, 1860, 

The Doctrine of the Beal Presence as contained in the Fathers, 
do 1866. fyhat ts of Faith as to everlasting Punishment I do. 
1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterbury (1842) and 
to the bishop of London (1861) see Lyldon, ii 278, iiL ^7. , 

Albert Way. 


1 Liddon, h 497. » lb. Iv 141. 8 lb, hi. 68, and iv 266 

4 L. Scupoli, The Spiritual Combat, with the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tr. [by E. B. Pusey], London, 1846. 

8 Liddon, ii 894. « lb U1 877. 

f Of. a letter of Newman's about him, quoted in Liddon, i S89. 


PYGMIES.— See Dwarfs and Pygmies, Nk- 
' GRILLOS AND NeORITOS. 

PYRRHONISM.-See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM. — 1. Pythagoras. — Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than human by the members of the society 
which he founded, and all differences between them 
were supposed to be settled by the formula airbt 
((f>a, Ipse dixit. On the other nand, he had left no 
written statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. We find some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin- 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first place. This diver- 
gence seems to have arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religious order and a scientific school. 
We shall see giounds for thinking that the two 
thing.s were one in the mind of Pythagoias himself, 
but the scientific side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted some, while others clung to his loligious 
beliefs and piactices By the 4th cent. B C tlie 
divergence had become so great that it is hard to 
find anything in common between the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagora.s. 
As IS natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagonsts of the strict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of the 
society would sufhciently prove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favourite sub- 
ject of ridicule witli the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable numbei of fragments 
in which they are made fun of foi then squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain that 
they did, as a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but fiom fish, and that they wore a peculiar 
costume and went barefooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life os a sojourn in a strange 
land {iroSyfila). For the rest, they are said to have 
been lousy and dirty, which is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of the world. 

This is a matter of such importance for the history of Greek 
religion that it may be well to give translations of a few fraff- 
ments The originals will be most readily found in A w. 
Pickard-Canibrldge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comte Poets 
(Oxford, 1900), to which references are added. Aristophon, in 
his Pythagorist, says . ‘ In heaven’s name, do you think the 
men of former days that turned Pythagonsts were so squalid 
because they liked it. or that they enjoyed weanng coarse 
cloaks? Not a bit of it, in my opinion. It was from necessity, 
seeing they hadn’t a thing, that they invented a line pretext 
tor economy, and established canons useful to the poor Wli; , 
servo up to them fish or meat, and If they don’t eat it up toes 
and all, I’m ready to be hanged ten times ' (Pirkard-Cambrldge, 
p. 69). And again . ' He said he hod descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and bad beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagorists had a great advantage over all the dead 
He said that Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’— ‘The god is not particular, then, If he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows 1 ’ . . , ‘ And they eat vege- 
tables and wash them down with water, and none of our voung 
men would put up with their lice and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths’ (i6 p. 70). In the Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred : ‘ The Pythagorlsers, as we are 
tol<l, neither cat fish nor anything else with life in it (efjifvxoi'), 
and they alone drink no wine.’—* Epicharides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.’ — ‘Yes, but he kills them 
first ; for then they no longer have life In them.’ — * They Uve on 
Pythagorisms and subtle words and chiselled thoughts \<f>por- 
Ti6cv), and their daily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 
cup of water, that’s all ’ — ‘ Why, that is prison fare ! ’ (ib.p 86). 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, ForsoifcrattifcerS, Berlin, 
1912, i. 873. It will be observed that the oomlo poets of the 4th 
oent speak of the Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes 
speaks of Socrates. The remrence of Aristophon to the Descent 
into Hades (itardpatrit eis 'AtSov) is of special importance for the 
reconstruction of the system. The passage about the itroSrmim. 
wUl be referred to later in another conneiuon, 

. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.O., and who had been 
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a disciple of tlie Pythagorean Xenophilus before he 

J oined the school of Auhtotle. He aflirmed that 
Pythagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and tlio ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that I’ythagoras had a weak- 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, thougli without the character- 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenus, Diciearchus of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master the superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent I’ythagoras as a legislator and states- 
man. ‘ No doubt it is this divergence that accounts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori- 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato was very 
deeply interested in Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha- 
goras occurs once only in his writings,® and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ affection in an unusual degree {dia(f)ep6vTws 
by teaching them a * way of life.’ 

' Even at the present day,’ adds Socrates, ‘ their successors 
are conspicuous ny their manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pythagorean.* 

So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation reported m the 
Republic, some time before the close of the 5th 
cent. , the ‘ Pythagorean life ’ was known at Athens 
and regarded as an oiiginal part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pytliagoreans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say tliat the Pytha- 
goreans (Ilvdaybpeioi) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.* On the other hand, Plato has 
a groat deal to say about the views of people whom 
wo know from other souices to have oeen Pytha- 
goreans ; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Echecrates. Geneially he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of * in- 
enious persons’ {Ko/xfol rivef), or the like, and he 
oes not even say that Timseus the Lociian, into 
whose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it fiom the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
be deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his niaster^s 
caution. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the genuine Aristotelian writings th.at 
have come down to us. In one passage^ we are 
told that Alcmieon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information ; the other " is a mere quotation from 
Aloidamas to the effect that ‘ the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras ’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ Hy great good 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as might have been sup- 
poseu, the invention of a far later age, but was 
Known at Athens in the 4th century. It may be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of whom the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congenial to him, ana he probably wished to repre- , 
sent Pythagoras as a chanatan. 

1 For references and a discussion of the sources of the tradi- 
tional life of Pythagoras see Durnet, Early Greek P/alosophy^, 
London, 1908, p. 102 fl. 1 

a Rep. X. 600B. 3 Ib vii 680 D 

* Met A 6. 986* 29. » Rhet. B 23, 1308^ 14. I 


The intention of Aristotle seems to he shown by his sUteiaerit 
that Pythogoras busied himself with the thLory of mimhtrs, hut 
that ‘ne did not break with the nuraclemongenng of Phere- 
oydes* (t^ r«paTOiroiia« ovk i-nian)) I At a lult r date 

Apollonius of Tyana (o v.) and lambtichus were delighttd to be 
able to quote Aristotle’s authority for the miratles of Pytha- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly htoauu' one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythagorcanism — a thing which was 
enough to make him turn in his grave 

The earliest reference to Pythagoras is a practi- 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like Pytha- 

S himsolt, was one of the Ionian irtagHs who 
a homo in the West ‘ when the Mede 
appeared ’ ; and some verses from an elegy of his 
are quoted by Diogenes Laertius,® m which we are 
told of Pythagoras that ho onoo heaid a dog 
howling and ajipealed to its master not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departed friend. It 
is tine that Pytliagoias is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or rather the wiiter 
from w'hom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
precise in his method of citation , foi he says that 
they occurred in the elegy of whicii tlic Inst lino is 
a verse which he quotes. It is cleai , then, that he 
had the whole elegy before him, and he can hardly 
have been mistaken when he said it refeired to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, we have contempoiary 
evidence of the fact that Pythagora.8 taught the 
doctrine of transmigration or rebirth (TraXiyyeveo-fa) 
The verses are satirical, as we should expect fiom 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is hostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras* 
that he had earned scientihc inquiiy (laropL-q) 
farther tluin any one, that he claimed its icsults 
08 a wisdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief (KaKorexvit)). Later still, though 
within a century of the time of Pytliagoras, 
Herodotus* speaks of him as ‘not tlie weakest 
sophist {t.e. scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Helles- 
pont that the legendary Scythian Salmovis had 
oeen a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnebarchus, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
behove this, for he is of (minion tliat Salnioxis 
lived many years before Pythagoias; but the 
story 18 evidence that Pythagoras was nn ell known 
in the 5th cent, both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to knoAv. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus aro sub- 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how- 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Ansto- 
xenus and Diccearchus, which may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion with the particular vicavs regarding 
Pythagoras which they were anxious to picniagate. 
The historical setting came mainly from Tinia^ua 
of Tauromenium in Sicily, who A\as anything but 
n trustworthy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
knoAv may bo very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the penocl 
of his activity fell in the second halt of the flth 
century B c. According to Aristoxenus, he emi- 
grated from Samos because he would not sulunit to 
the tyranny of Poly crates, which seems probable 
enough, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of lonians to the 
west at this date. He found a new' home at 
Croton, a powerfiAl Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentura, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it pioduced Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 
1 Aristotle, fraj? 191 (Rose). ® viu 36. 

3 Frag 17 water) 4 iv 96 
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ons order and a school of science. It soon acquired 
a doiiunant position in Croton and the other 
Achaian states of these parts, and this naturally 
called forth a strong opposition, which was led by 
Cylon, a wealthy noble. It seems certain that 
Ephorus and Timams connected the outbieak of 
opposition to Pythagoras vnth the war between 
Croton and Sybaiis, which ended with the destruc- 
tion of the latter in 610 n.C. In any case, Tiniieus 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for twenty 
years, and then emigrated to Metapontum, wheie 
he died. He also said that the Metapontines con- 
.seciated his house a.s a temple ; and Cicero tells us * 
that, when he visited Metapontum, he refused to 
go to the house where he was to stay till he had 
seen the place wheio Pythagoras died. The opposi- 
tion of the partisans of Cylon to the Pythagorists 
was carried on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from which very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us® that the days 
when they set fire to the lodges (<rvy4dpia) of the 
Pythagoreans were followed by a period of dis- 
turbance in Magna Grmcia, ‘ as was natural, 
seeing that tlio leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly nerished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy were filled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
<*onfuBion of every kind, till at lost they got the 
assistance of the Achaians m the I’eloponnese, 
IV hose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil- 
lity. No date IS given anywhere for this persecu- 
tion, but Aiistoxenus said that only two of the 
Pythagoreans in Croton escaped, Tiy.sisand Archiji- 
pus — for whom Plutarch* substitutes Lysis and 
IMulolaus. We know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Epaminondas at Thebes, and, as Epaminondas 
cannot have been bom much before 420 B.C , Lysis 
must liave been still living in 400 B.C. We must 
assume, then, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 6tli 
century. On the other hand, it must have been 
before the establishment of a Panhellenic colony 
by Pericles rieai the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.C.), or we should have heard of these troubles in 
that connexion. It is evident from Plutaicli that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Tliebes, and that it was now one of the chief seats 
of the society. We know from Plato’s Pheedo* 
that Phihdaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 6th cent,, and also® 
that Echecrates and others, w'hom we know fiom 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phliua near Sicyon. Some tune befoie 
the death of Sociates, howevei, it must have 
liecomo safe for the Pythagoreans to .show them- 
selves in S Italy again, for we gather that Plnlo- 
laus had already leu Thebes by that tune, and we 
know tliat he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the 
chief seat of the society, wheie it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe- 
niRticiun, statesman, and general, Aichytas, the 
friend of Plato The Pythagoreans of Tarentum 
were the centre of the opposition to Dionysius l of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the education of his successor, Dio- 
nysius II. The story of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aiistoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, belongs to this period. 

The unccrtaint-v of the chronology is ft great difficulty The 
dates usually given for Pjthag[ora8 himself were obtained by 
the usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (his or 
Jioruil) with the most important event of his middle life. This 
was taken to be his emigration to Italy , and, on the basis of the 
statement of Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
b.\' the era of Poll crates ( 0'12 b c ). It is also clear that some , 
estimates were based on the dates of thS previous incarnations 

1 De Fin v. 2 (4X » ii 39 

8 De Cento Socratts, 683 A (18). 

8 61 D Simmias and Cebes are y oung men in 309 b o , and had 
been disciples of Philolaus at Thebes, 

8 67 A. 


I of Pythagoras as Aithalides and Euphorbus i If wo could be 
quite sure that Tliuajus and Ephorus wore right in connecting 
Pythagoras witii the war between Sybans and Croton (611 h o ), 
that would be a fixed point, though we cannot tell liow old 
he may have been at the time. Ttie residence of the leading 
P> thagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 6th cent is also 
a fact, and it is not gomg too far to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Epaminonaas and the brief supremacy of Thebes in 
Greece may be traced to their inspiration. At any rate Aris- 
totle 2 quotes from Aloldanias the remark that, as soon as the 
‘philosophers’ becamo the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered Plutarch, who knew his Brootian history and w ho 
made use of Boeotian writers, in his dialogue de Genio Hocratis 
describes the conversation that took place among the con 
spirators on the winter mght of 379 b.o , when Pelopidas freed 
Thebes by seizing the Cadmoa He tells us that the conspira- 
tors hod met in the house of Bmmuas, the Pythagorean disciple 
of Socrates wiioin we know from tiie Pheedo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epaminondas, who disapproved of thoir 
project, introduced a Pythagorean from Italy, Theanoi of 
Croton, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of liysis, 
whose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of his 
death. He relates bow, after the massacre at Metapontum, 
from which only Lysis and Philolaus escaped, it was unknown 
where I.ysis was, till Oorgias of Leontim reported having met 
him at Thebes The Pythagoreans In Italy wished to send lor 
Lysis or to reco>er his remains if he were dead, but were pre- 
vented by the civil wars and tj rannies prevailing; at the time. 
Theanor did not, however. Intend to disturb his body now ; 
for ho had beard a voice while he watched by the tomb bidding 
him leave it where it was, and he saw that Epaminondas had 
given Lysis a proper Pythagorean burial down to the most 
secret details No doubt this may bo a romance, but it implies 
a very definite historical backjfround in the mind of Plutarch, 
and he knew what he was talking about 

Pythagoras was an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
make lum the champion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,’ as most Geiraan writers since A. Boeckh 
and O. Muller have done. To begin with, what 
they mean by the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ is really a fancy 

I iicture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
»y Athenian conservatives of the 6th cent and 
popularized by Athenian philosopheis. Coiinth 
and Syracuse were as nuroly Doiiaii as Spaita, and 
piobably more so, ana they will not lit into tins 
picture. The source of the impression that theie 
is something Dorian about Pythagorism is simply 
that the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
writing that survive belong to the generation when 
the Dorian Tarentum was the chief seat of the 
.school, and were naturally composed, not indee’d 
in the local dialect of that city, but in tho ‘ comrmm 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and S. Italy at the time. The very numerous foi- 
gories of Pythagorean writings naturally followed 
this model, and so there haa come to be a sort of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagoiisni. But 
Cioton, Metapontum, and the other oiiginal seats 
of the society were not Dorian, but Achaian, and 
there was no love lost between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy. Herodotus tolls us “ 
that the Sybarites accused the Crotoniates of 
getting the better of them by Doiiau help— a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates repudiated with 
indignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything important to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alcmceon oi Croton, who w as 
a young man in the old age of Pythagoras, appears 
to have done) ; for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 
protested long ago against the annexation of 
Croton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his piotest 
has at last been listened to in Germany by Eduai d 
Meyer. ^ 

Nor is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal fUiout tho severe tests applied by Pythagoias 
to aspiiaiits to the novitiate, out there is no hint 
that oirth or wealth was essential. The character- 
1 Laqueur, in Hermes, xlii. [1907] 630 ff. 

3 Rhet. B. 28, 1898b is, > y. 44. 

4 Gesch. des Allertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, vol U. i 602, note 
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ihtic of snch associations in Greece and elsewhere 
is just that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able and willing to fulfil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
jiart played in the society by women from the very 
liist depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
tlieie H no evidence. Aristoxenus said exOTessly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opnosition to Pytha- 
goias, uas a man distinguished uy birth, position, 
and wealth, not a popular leader, as modem writers 
asseit. Moreover, when the Pythagoieans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tareutum, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytas 
was at the head of the Taientine government for 
years, but he owed his position to popular election. 
Lastly, though hhnpedocles (q.v.) may not have 
been a member of the Pytliagoieaii society, he u'as 
ceitainly an enthusiastic admirer of Pythagoias, 
and seems to have taken him as his model , and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic party 
in another Dorian state, Agrigentuni. 

It 18 no doubt possible that there is some truth m the state- 
ment of some authorities that the family of Pythagoras was 
descended from a oertain Hipposus, who left Phlius rather than 
submit to the oonqucring Dorians The exiles settled first at 
Lemnos, from which island they were afterwards expelled by 
the Alheiiians, when the family of Pythagoras settled at Samos 
Pausamasl heard this account of the matter at Phlius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echecrates and other Pythagoreans 
settled at Phlius in later days, and that the name ilipposus is 
wf 11 known as that of a P\tnagorean who revealed the secrets 
of the society That makes no difference, however, to the 
loinsm of Pythagoras , for the exiles from Phlius belonged to 
the original population who were settled in the iEgean before the 
Achaians came, and \s horn wc must identify with the Arcadians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other If the family of 
l’\ thagoras preserved the memory of these things, he w’oula be 
less than over inclined to sympathize with ‘ liorlan ideals ’ 
Nor were the Achaians Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not surtlcient remains 
of It to be sure, but that can be sufflcienlly accounted 
(or if we suppose that they both adopted the language of the 
original population before the not very remote date when the 
lomans tooK to saying Eha instead of Volts, for instance The 
’‘etention of the old pronunciation by backward communities is 
norm^ The whole question has been needlessly oonndicatod 
iiy the unwai ranted assumption that the Arcado-Oypriote 
dialect is Achaian, whereas it is most closely akin to the dialect 
of Homer. It has actually been said that Pythagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify his adhesion to 
the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ 1 Of course the form is due to the fact that 
we generally read of him in Attio writers who use tlie Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but lIvdaydpiTt, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 

2 . Pythagorean religion. — In the light, of modern 
antliropology, the Pythagorean religion haa become 
a good deal easier to understand than it was. We 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it might have arisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world- 
wide. The hrst of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its ahoile in another body. The second is the kin- 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a reli^on out of 
tliese ideas, it only requires a great teacner to give 
them an ethical character which they do not in- 
heientl y possess, and that is why we nnd so many 
resemblances in Pythagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion with it. Some 
of these had already struck people in the 6th 
cental y. Herodotus^ notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with 
1 11 18 1. Thla explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a ‘Tyrrhenian.’ In the 4th cent. B.o. the ‘Pelasglans’ whom 
Miltiades expelled from Lemnos were called ‘Tyrrhenians.’ 


the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints ^ that not only this, hut the 
belief in immoitality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about liuen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may ari.se independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an impression that he gathered 
from the sumi-animal figures on tlie monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha- 
goia.s was sent farther and farther afield for his 
religious instruction — to the Chaldceans and the 
Diuids and other peoples. In modern tunes his 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly .some stnking resemblances 
between Pythagorism and Buddhism, though the 
differences are more striking still. That can ho 
ex|dained quite naturally, however, when we re- 
member that the Hindus, like the Greeks, had a 
bent for philosophy, and that the opeiation of 
philosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of Egyptian influence 
is on rather a different footing ; for it is histoiically 
[ possible, and, if we remember the close connexion 
! petween Polycrates of Samos and Amasis of Egyjit, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
influence, wo should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoias had ever been in Egypt, and 
that the first statement that he had occuis in a 
work whicli expressly disclaims any historical 
cliaracter, the Bustrts of Isocrates, and in a pas.sage 
obviously based on the somowliat ob.scure remark 
of Herouotus. We must lemembcr, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date w'ould have been the confused and artificial 
theology of the Saite period, and we can laid no 
trace of that We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
iEgean before his time. 

The word ‘ mctemoByohosis,’ by which this doctrine is gener- 
ally known, has only very late authority, and is based on a 
confusion of ideas , fur it would mean that the same body waa 
inhabited successively by different souls The correct term 
would have been fieTcvo-wfiarwo-ts, which is actually used by 
Plotinus and the Christian apolofrists The proper expression 
IS undoubtedly naJoyytvtoCa, or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa- 
tion of Pythagorism with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the Apollonia {q.v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, though their official chief deity was tlie 
Minyan god Poseidon llelikonios, who piesided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. R. 
Faniell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
W'olf-god (w’ho has nothing to do with' the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
who took the place of the old Ailgean ruleis in the 
14tli century B.C. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the Ionian.s When gieat 
sanctuaiies like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though tlie 
• people to whom tl^ey originally belonged have dis- 
aiipeared or been absorbed, as tlie Aehauins were by 
the lonians of the /Egean. In much the same w ay, 
those Achaians who were able to inaintain their 

I separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 

I ili 128 . 
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the Peloponnese, when they expelled the lonians 
from the southern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
took over the worship of Poseidon Helikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring- 
ing of the ollerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper- 
boreans annually Now Aristotle wrote in his 
Avork on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Cioton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For the Hyperboreans and their offerings see Parnell, CGS 
iv 09 IT They are found m the legend of Delphi too. The 
story told to Herodotus at Delos was as follows* ‘The holy 
things wrapped in wheaten straw were carried from the Hyper- 
boreans to the Scythians, and were passed on by them from 
people to peofile till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. From 
t'lTdona they came down to the Malian Gulf and crossed to : 
Kubfloa, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Caryatus, and from Carystus they were convoyed by the 

S ’Btiaus to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
ans handed them on to Delos Pausanias^ mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars If 
it should prove to be the case that the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
Kuropean tongue of the same type as the Italo-tleltio, the mean- 
ing of this will bo clear enough, and, in view of that, which j 
seems to be more than a possibility, the Achatan character of i 
Apollo becomes important Now, in discussing another Hyper- ! 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Paiisanias I 
gives us the following iiifortnalion ^ ‘ Ulen the Lycian, hi his 
Iljuun to Auhoiia, was the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind; for in thathjmn ho says that 
Achalla came to Delos from the Hy'perboreans Afterwards 
Melanopus of Cyme composed an ode on Ovus and Hecaerge, m 
w tuch he said they too had come to the llyjierboreans before 
Aohaiia did so.’ It does not matter for our purpose liere 
whether Olcn is a historical person or not ; for it is at least clear 
that those statements were mode In Delian hymns It may be 
noted furtJier that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
hut which (orni^ part of the Achaian land In the heroic age 
This may possibly help to explain the smnlarities between 
Pythagoriam and Dniidism which made such an impression on 
the Greeks and lloiiians of a later date. W Kidgeway* bolds 
fthe present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians were 
Colts, an<l it seems plain that the Druids (</ v ) did teach the 
doctrine of tnirismigration.B We do not know how soph isUcatod 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is after all a fairly general agreement that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art Sooi. 
(Greek]), and there are certam elements in the Dehan legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as the singing swans so 
beautifully described by Aristophanes 8 Now these, as every 
one knows, occur In Plato’s account of the death of SocrateB,^ 
where Socrates Is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo’s 
swans. 

If we follow up the clue suggested bv the identi- 
ttcation of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiiation. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (cf. the 
irv^ay6pai who Avere sent to the Am]ihictyonic 
Council), Wo note further that the Hyperboreans 
are repiosented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father (yey^up), 
was reserved for tirele.ss oblations of vegetable 
olleiings like the histfruits of the Hyperboreans. 
We lead in Diogenes Laertius® that Pythagoras 
Avorshipped at tins altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is pi obable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence fiom animal 
flesh (diroxfi he should Iiave appealed to 

this ancient Avorship of his people. Moieover, 
purification (Kddap<ris) Avas one of the leading ideas 
m Pythagorism, and it certainly avos a prominent 
feature of the cult of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 
»Iv 88. *1 31 2. 

• v 7 8. Of. Pindar, 01 lii 16, where we learn that the 
Hyperboreans were settled on the Danube. 

* The Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, L 837 ff. 
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feature of this cult, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded as 
the cathartic god par excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pythagoras. Hero- 
dotus tells us ^ of Abaris the Hyperborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to country with 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted places and earth- 

uakes by lus spells. Pindar said this was in the 

ays of Croesus, only a generation before his own 
birth, Herodotus also speaks* of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, who, when ‘rapt by Phoebus’ (0ot)9o- 
Xaprrbs yevbpevoi), visited the northern peoples. 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Py Wiagoras, he found hia 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo m the market-place 
there. To the same circle belong Hermotimus of 
ClazomeniB, who could leave his uody for years at 
a time, and bung back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soul and he Avas seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not Avithout predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote regions to 
leain the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On the cathartic element in the religion of Apollo see CGS iv. 
296 ff. Purification {tcaSapiric) came to be so closely associated 
with Apollo that Berates, Ui Plato’s Cratylm,^ proposes to 
derive nis name from diroAvui' or diroAovsiv, or both. 

But we can go fuither than this ; for Ave can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian piedecessois in 
his cosmogony as well as m his doctrine of the soul. 
There are trac^ of cosmogonical theoiy even in 
Horner,^ and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosmogonical fagures at the beginning of his 
2'heogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with- 
out a Avoid of explanation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz® very justly observed, 

‘ Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought Avhich 
must once nave been filled Avith life.’ Moreover, 
his doctrine ® that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ (Salpores ayvoL) Avho watch 
over mortal men goes far beyond primitive belief, 
though wc can hardly suppose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously the 
fruit of what we must call theological speculation, 
and that raises a great difficulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphics, and there is no doubt that they held cos- 
mogonical doctiines and entertained beliefs about 
the soul of the very type that we aie iioav considei- 
ing On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic communities existed at so eaily a date 
as we sliould have to assume if Ave are to account for 
the facts in this way. Moreover, so far as Ave can 
see, Oruhism was the religion of humble people, 
and we Know of no gieat Orphic teacheis Avhoin Ave 
can credit with the origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphism, when it 
did aiise, was rather a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagonsra than its source. It must be re- 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysus is of much 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleusis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism lemains, 
and it is not easy to rest content with the vxoav 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 
Uv. 86. 2lv. 18 
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far ; for what we have to account for is the exist- 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as we know anything about them. 

The obvious affinities of Iliad xlv. and Odyutey xf with 
Orphio doctrine liave led some scholars to suppose that they 
arc later additions to the Homeric poems, but Hiey would 
have to be HO late that the theory loses all plausibility. Tlie 
view that Hesiod is the originator of Greek oosmogonical 
speculation, which wo all held in the 10th cent., is shown by a 
close examination of the Theogony to be wrong. Hesiod la 
certainly repeating those things at secondhand. It is of great 
significance that Dionysus Is not any more important for Hesiod 
than ho is for Homer. It is mentioned in poaaing that he is the 
son of Zeus and Scmele, but there is no hint that he is an im- 
portant god That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphic 
Clemente in Hesiod 

Since the close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it 18 not easy to adjust our vision to the 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
liighly developed civilization in the .dEgean dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Monidi 
and Miletus have shoAvn that it passed by gradual 
tiansition into the eaily Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, i.e. the people to Avhom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day. Every day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaiana or Hellenes, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered Ailgean people and wore ultimately 
absorbed by them. Now we can have no difficulty 
in supposing that the people who created the Aegean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
pendent on Egypt or Babylon in any way for this. 
The Aegean civilization is as old as that of Babylon 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to eithei of 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring 
civilization to the Aegean, but in some ways set it 
hack. What they did bring was apparently the 
Olympian gods and the war-chnriot and the chival- 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north- 
erners introduced a new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aegean, hut for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The coming of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a Tong antiquity 
behind that. 

It is most unfortunate that we cannot discuss Pythagoras 
adequately without constant reference to ethnological problems, 
but that is forced on us by the treatment of the subject in most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say that it seems 
impossible, in view of recent discoveries, to maintain the view 
that the Greek language reached the iKgean from the north. 
Its affinities are closest with the languages of Ir&n and India, 
and not with those of the Italo-Celtio type This appears clearly 
from its system of declension and conjugation The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are inflected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for some 
survivals in Armenian — an exception that proves the rule and 
gives us a hint of the route by which Indo-European speech may 
have reached the ^Egean. It is the fact that the oldest datable 
traces of Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Minor, 
and thu is so whether the new view of the Hittites proves to be 
sound or not Hittite, if it has been correctly interoreted, is a 
language of the Italo-Oeltio type, and has no special affinities 
wiui Greek. The distmctlon between centum and satem lan- 
guages, of which so much has been made, is a futile one, since the 
sibiuzation of k is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any- 
where and at any time. The Romance languages have become 
aatem languages in historical times. How, if these views are 
sound— and every fresh piece of evidence seems to confirm them 
— there is no difficulty at all in supposing that an older form of 
Greek was spoken in the .^ean in the Bronze Age, and that it 
was adopted from the original population by the Achaians and 
Dorians from the north, who must originally have spoken a 
form of Celtic. Of course they would introduce a number of 
their own words, notably 0*6$, which is inexplicable as a native 
Greek formation The continuity of early iEgean and Ionic 
speculation, Mhich is being assumed in this article, has, there- I 


fore, nothing startling about it In tliw rt spect. at least, Rldgi 
way saw how the land la^ when thirc was nuuh less evidence 
than there is now 

If this view 18 correct, we can easily nndui stand 
how there came to be ‘theologians,’ as Aiistotlo 
calls them,’ in Ionia long l^fore tlie time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment ot 
one of tho latest of the.se, I’herecydes of Syros, nn 
island close to Delos (see art Co.smogony and 
C 0 .SMOLOGY [Gieek]). It is the olde.st jni'ce of 
Greek prose in existence, and was alieady known 
in part from Clement of Alexandiia, while the 
beginning and some of the continuation of it liave 
been retnvered from an Egyjitian piipyiiis pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces ns 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppo.se them to he old Aegean in chaiactci, 
such as that of the cloak {<papoi), embroidered with 
‘ Land and Ogenos and the lionies of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zein) gave to Chthoriic (Eaith) at their 
‘holy marriage,’ and winch w'as spread over a 
‘ winged oak’ {virbnTepos dpvt) Foi us the iinpoit- 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxenus, who was not anxious to empha'-ize 
the mystical side of Pythagoras, agree in repre- 
senting him as the disciple of Pherecydes. Aristotle 
too, as we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
tho miracle-working (TepaTowoUu) of Phcrccydes 
This means at least that Pytliagoras was ac- 
quainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immoitality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristeos or Aiiaris. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
E/^pt makes it much more likely than it sconied 
before that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctiine, and that Cicero may have lia<l good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of tho soul. 

Tins fragmenta of Pherec\de9 will bo found In Diels, Vorgo 
kratiker^ vol li p 202 If. The present writer cannot believe 
that I'herecydea was influenced by Anaxluiander, as Diels sup 
poses The ‘winged oak 'points to Arcadia or Dodona rather 
than Miletus Nor can it have any connexion with Babjlon, 
where tiiere never were any oaks The scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, L 645, quotes Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of tho Argonauts, received from Hermes 
tho boon that his soul should bo at one tune in Ilailes and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himself we learn that he 
had also the gift of remeinbcriiig his former lives It we can 
trust this, it 18 very important ; for Hermes is an Arcadian (and 
therefore pre-Achaian) god, and the Argonauts are Minyans 
Now Aithalides was regarded as a previous incarnation of 
^'thagoras, Euphorbus being the next The atateraent of 
deero* 18 that Pherecydes was tho first to teach the immor- 
tality of the soul, which only means that, ho was the first extant 
writer to do so. The immoilmte source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration was the 
orimnal contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescnji- 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can he matched among sav age 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpiet 
these iKovanara, as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral truth ; hut that view will not 
easily he accepted now, in view of oui inci eased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, and that there was a rift betw cen the 
higher and the lower Pythagorism from the first 
That 18 only human nature, and it seems to be the 
QKplanation of mu»h that we are told about the 
hierarchical organization of the society It i,s 
very significant that one of the names gn^en to tho 
lower grade is iKova-piaTiKol, which can iiardly mean 

1 Met A 6. 1071*> 26, the first occurrence of this fateful word 

« T 1 U 0 . 1 16 (36) 
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anything else than those who made the precejjts, 
or iKoOfffMTa, the principal thing. The distinction 
between Pjjrthagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar origin. It is probable that modern 
scholars are riglit in holding these distinctions to 
be of late date, but tlie difference between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the external 
side of the religion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, as we have seen, itsoon oecame so accen- 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc- 
trines were apparently unknown to the mass of 
the memliers, and so far it is unhistoncal. Pytha- 
gorean doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and influenced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe tliis obligation, 
ix^fivdla and suggest this rather than 

the disciphna arcam. Now these words are dis- 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come down 
fiom the early days of the society. 

The foIlowin(( may be quoted as specinicnfl of the aKovo’uMra. • 

‘ Not to pick up what has fallen,’ ‘ Not to break broad,’ ‘ Not to 
stir the fire with an (iron) sword,’ ‘Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,’ ‘ Not to let swallows share one’s roof,’ ‘ Not to look in a 
mirror beside a light ’ There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to be classifled, and wo cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that 'Not to stir the fire with a 
sword’ only means that we should not further provoke an angry 
man i 

Put all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The foimer seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations ; and in a conversation 
supposed to take place well before the close of the 
6th cent Plato makes Adimantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a more traffic in pardons and 
iniuilgences ^ We know that there were Pytha- 
gonsts at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them ; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Pythagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external obseivances, and even 
tried to oxjilaiii them away. Now the one great 
dilfereneo that we can discern between the 
Orpines and the Pythagoreans is just this — that 
the Pythagoreans afl agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at all. 
Those whoso names nave come down to us, like 
Onomacritus, are known chiefly because they were 
suspected of literal y frauds. We may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
religion came from the foundei himself. 

It is not possible, of couise, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Pfuedo ® Plato makes Socrates 
express surprise that Cebes and Sinimias have not 
been taught by Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his o^vn life. The first 
reason, which he says is a ‘ high doctrine’ and not ' 
easy^to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house {(ppovpd) of the body, and we have 
no right to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Bumets, p. 106, ^RepAimK »61D-62B. 


that we are the chattels {Kn^fiara) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means us to understand all this to be 
Pythagorean ; for Philolaus was the most dis- 
tin^ished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give .any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
liody has a disciplinary character, and the cods or 
God (the two forms of expression are usea quite 
indiscriminately) have imposed it on us for the 
good of our souls, so that it is our duty to submit. 
So much we may fairly infer from this passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the tiue philosopher in the Thecetetus^ as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God (i/toitiiris rip OeQ). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxenus makes 
the ‘ following of God ’ (t 6 dKoXovOeip rip the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unknown wiiter excerpted by 
Stobseus® gives ‘Follow God’ {fwov detp) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a diffeient level from ‘Do not stir the 
fire with iron ’ and the rest of the dKo^a-fiara, and 
it i^pears to furnish a clue to the leal meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pythagonsm something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddhism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ’ (XiJo-ts) above oveiything 
else. To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul (<ru>/io (TTjfia), and what we call life was death ; 
and that is a very diflorent thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. Theie is, m 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘ wheel of birth ’ played any part in 
Pytliagorism. That is admitted by llohile, who 
attiibutes it to the defectiveness of oui inioima- 
tion. Pytliagorism without a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvana.’^ 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as our information may he, it would be extra- 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed We liave the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,’ * and 
so it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
far as we can judge from the Phrpdo, its final 
destiny is not any sort of nirvana, but ‘ to dwell 
with the gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 

f unfied soul rememliers its previous incarnations. 

t is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last incarnation had been as Euphorbus tlie Dar- 
danian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
{II. XVI 80411.), It IS not necessary either to dis- 
believe this or to attribute it to impostuie. Men 
were very exalted in those days, ana it is perfectly 
possible that Pythagoras was in dead earnest when 
he saw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
laus at Argos, and lecogriized it as that which he 
had home in Apollo’s service in a former life 
We may gather from this the further information 
1 176 B-D 
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that there was an interval of several generations 
between each rebirth, Avhich, if we regard the 
myths which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a definitely Pythagorean sound. 

For the doctrine of the body as the tomb of the soul see 
Plato, Cratylui, 4000, where we are told that the body is called 
trStucL, i e <r^na, ‘ on tho jfround that the soul m buried in the 
present life ’ Socrates goes on, however, to dve it as his own 
opinion that the Orphies (oi 'Op^^a) really called tho body 
<r<i)xa, because the soul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
things for which it pays the penalty,* and that it has a covering 
(wept^oAoj) in the lilceness of a prison (5e(r(Awn)pi'ow eisrfva) ‘so 
that it may he kept safe* (iva <rijS^YiTai) till it has paid in full 
all that it owes The word (ri/ia is on this view derived not 
from triiiia but from This looks very like an attempt to 

explain the Orphic doctrine in terms of tho Pythagorean. 

3. Pythagorean science.— This is not tho place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Toman 
character — which will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras himself — and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
as far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or neglected it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
ciiticisra of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified in the process. In particulai, we 
see that it was necessary to account for the ‘ four 
elements’ of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towaids Zeno’s very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and tho 
unit. Wo are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccupation with piobloms of this kind 
to a later generation of the school. On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes huusclf as a 

{ muth in his poems, must have written not very 
ong after tho death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean 
The cosmology which he expounds in tho second 
part of his poem, and whicli he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well he anything else than 
'^’ythagorean, and, considering tlie time at which 
he wrote, it iniist he practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty cleaily winch parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may bo regarded as original In view 
of the relation of Pytliagoraa to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato ^ that it contained 
stories about tlie gods such as were usual in cosmo- 
gonies. Tho cosmogonic Eios is mentioned in a 
fiagnient that survives. It is cleai, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came fioin quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B C. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
woild’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes had been busy with tho question of tho 
stuff of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something {iiretpoy), 
ultimately held to be air, which at that time was 
supposed to bo a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub- 
stances weie explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each Avith its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed aws^ like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. Mioreover, Anaximander, the second of 
1 Symp, 196 0. 


the Milesians, had put forth a daring theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, avIucIi Avas 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but p\i- 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagor.is 
According to this, the earth hung fiee in space in 
the centre of the Avorld, and it kept its place 
because there was no reason why it should fall m 
one direction rather than another. On the othei 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake lumseli 
free from the idea that we me living on a disk, .and 
he was thus led to picture the earth as cylindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ouis. lie furthei 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by supposing 
that they were rings of fiie enclosed in air, Avitli 
the hie escaping at a single onheo Avhere Ave see 
tho luminary. This Avas the eailiest form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
Miletus had also foimulated some very elernentaiy 
geometrical propositions about tiiangles Avhich 
gave them the means of calculating the distance 
of inaccessible objects, such as shijis at sea The 
influence of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and be may 
fairly be credited with a large part of the fii^-t 
six books of Euclid. Tho proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still boars lus name, 
though we happen to know that the pioof of it 

f iven in Euclid, 1 . 47, is not the Pythagorean one 
1 18 probable that the original proof Avas of a moie 
arithmetical character, and was connected Avith a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 8, 4, .5 has 
always a right angle, and 3* + 42=5^. Tins pio 
position solved the problem of tho duplication ol 
the square, but it also brought up the dilhculty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure 
For that reason a number of problems Avhich Ave 
should deal with algebraically aio treated geo- 
metrically in Euclid, 11 , which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is also ceitain that Pythagoras 
IS to be credited with the discovery of the spheii- 
cal shape of the earth, Avhich was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 6th cent , though the 
lonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoias 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This Avoa closely connected with tho explana 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con- 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
knoAvn in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythago^■l^ 
also retained the theory of planetary iiiigs, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres Avere .sub- 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus Like Anaxi- 
menes, ho regarded the stuff of which things aie 
made as air (t e. mist or darkness), and he niii^-t 
have said that the world inhales this from without ; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed tho idea. W hat 
differentiates him completely from all his prede- 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
tho form or limit of things than to the limitle--, 
something of which they Avere made. Later Pytha- 
goroaniam identified this with abstract space, but 
tlieie 18 reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit (Hpas) a.s tho 
correlative of the Milesian limitless {direipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently stiange doctnne 
that things are numbers. According to this, the 
limitless once limited gives us the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the piano, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things aio made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange- 
ments. It will be seen that tlie Aveakness of this 
view is that tho point is identified Avith unity, 
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instead of with zero, as it should be, and this is 
where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The defi- 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position’ 
enabled Pythagoias to treat geometry as a form of 
arithmetic up to a certain point ; but Zeno sliowed 
the difficulties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had to abandon the doctrine that things art 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things art like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the neces-sary imperfections of its hrat state- 
ment, it is substantially the same as that of 
Descartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy^, chs i., II.. and vll., with the modifloations con- 
tained in hiH Greek Phuosophy, pt. I., Thales to Plato (Tendon, 
1914), chs ii and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientific 
insight of the I^thagorcans, it should be mentioned here that 
the successors of I'ytha^oras (though not, so far as we 
can judge, Pythagoras himself) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central lununary. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to bo a planet like the earth, but it was a very great step to 
regard the earth as a sphcrioal planet. 

Pythagoras carried his theory a step further 
by his great discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his day — the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt baaed on menauremonts of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggeated a solution of another Milesian 
problem. The Milesian system had been dominated 
by the idea of the ‘opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, winch appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the observance of a due measure between these as 
* justice ’ {dlK-q). This Pythagoras thought he could 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can be brought together in a perfect 
attunement (ipfiorla), it was natural to suppose 
that all other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all stable reality would prove to be a 
’blend’ {Kpaais) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘means’ {nea&njret) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon- 
ding to the octavo) is only one. It is the same idea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
intioduccd into chemistry. Pythagora-s thought it 
was the key of the world, and perliaps it is. He 
applied it among othoi things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terms of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto- 
gether futile 18 shown by the fact that Bode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to astronomical research, though it has 
not been empirically venfied, and that Mendel^efTs 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in VIsAo'h R epublic,^ that the Pythagoreans 
made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now be plain. 

It was in medicine that the other great applica- 
tion of this principle was made, chiefly, it would 
appear, by Alcmmon of Croton. Health was re- 
garded as the proper tuning (ipnorla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
Alcmseon expressed this further by comparing 
health to the reign of ec^nal laws {Uroyopia), and 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the * tem^rambnts ’ which played* 
so great a part in the liistory of medicine ; for 
temperament nm or temperatura is but a translation 
of Pythagorean term Kpaunt. 
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So far we have been dealipg with those ‘ anticipa- 
tions of nature ’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religious teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must mve forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
those notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally known by the mislead- 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’ — an 
expre.s 8 ion which is meaningless as applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
histoiy and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 
definite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God.’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. Alcmieon of 
Croton said the soul was immortal ‘ because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion ; ‘ for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the whole heavens are in continuous motion.’ * He 
also said that the reason men die is that ‘they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ ^ 
as the heavenly bodies do in their revolutions. 
We find the same doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 
Tvmmis, which is in the main a statement of the 
later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the Pheedo, that 
‘philosophy 18 the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is so, wo have found the connecting 
link between Pytbagoiean religion and Pytha- 
gorean science. The highest purification (Kddapais) 
of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
science. 

In the Ode on the Nativity Milton o( coune introduces the 
* crystal spheres,’ and in other respects gives us a later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice 
In the Booh of Bfftnage to Shakespeare (London, 1916) the 
present writer has tried to throw some light on the channels 
through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the England of Shakespeare’s youth 

The doctrine was capable, however, of being 
applied in a way that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and tnis was the chief cause of the break- 
down of Pythagoiism os a religion It was only a 
step to say that the soul was itself an attunement 
(ipfiovla) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of its immortality. We are told distinctly 
in the Phtedo that this tenet was maintained both 
by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
Plilius at the end of the 6 th cent., and Aristoxenus 
continued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This may 
account for the vagueness of Philolaus on suon 
subjects as reported by Cebes and Simmias, and it 
18 noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re- 
futing the theory on his dying day. It seems clear 
that the preoccupation of the Pythagoreans with 
medicine had led them to regard the soul more and 
more as a function of the body, and it has recently 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable part in the development 
of that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
rist religion among the more enlightened members 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
iqq.v.), who revivified them bringing them into 
touch with the Platonic tramtion. In fact Plato 
was the true successor of Pythagoras, whose 
I doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 
I Aristotle, de Anima, A. 2. 406a 20. 

I * Arist. Probl 916* 88. 
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both sects of his nominal follow era In this way 
scientific Pythagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy (q.v.), while reli^ous i^tbagonsm had a 
good deal to do with the nse of Cynicism (q.v.). 

4. Pythagorean ethica.—It would, of course, 
be an ana^ronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
was the work of the schools of Athens and, with 
the exception of somejindications of ethical theory 
in the fragments of Democritus {q.v.), of them 
alone. On the other hand, it is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible unless we bear this in mind. 
It may be added that Democritus too was a puml 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a book entitled 
Pythagoras. 

Being a religious community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoted at a faiily 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Timajus of Tauromenium, aio actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spurious, of course, but they may well have been 
modelled on an older original. In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society bad 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, ‘ In what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that I ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done ? ’ It is obvious that a rule of 
this kind would lie favourable to the rise of specu- 
lation on ethical subjects 
For the probability that there was a rule such as that de- 
scribed see A Delatte, in Revue de Phxlologu, xxxiv [I^IO) 
176 H Delatto has been misled by some of his German authori- 
ties when he says thot the original dialect of I’ytbatroreanUm 
was Done and that the ongiiial form of the doctrine was that 
tilings are like numbers, but he makes out a good case for the 
thesis that verses like trn naptfirjv , ti 4’ «p«fa . ri jiot 4«5v ovk 
iTe\^<T0rf, are really as old os the 6th cent , and formed jiart of 
a ‘ rule’ In hexameter verse Five verses (including the abo\e) 
are quoted m Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras (40 Nauck) aii<l 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con- 
science 

Now, we find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granteil a classi- 
fication of human lives into wisdom-loving, honour- 
loving, and gam-loving ; and this is closely bound 
up with what IS usually called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s Peptibhc. 
It seems very difficult to doubt that it is Pytha- 
gorean, and, as a matter of fact, I’osidoniua ^ said 
that ho had found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writings of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himself had used 
the word <f>i\ 6 <ro<poi for the first time in a conversation i 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is I 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly i 
familiar to Socrate.s and his circle. ‘ Is not Euonus I 
a philosopher ?,’ asks Socrates in the Fhfedo,^ and I 
the answer come.s at once, ‘I think so.’ It seems I 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about j 
the soul, and to have a much more specialized sense i 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero- 
dotus. Life, Pytliagoias is said to have told Leon, 
18 like a gathering (travbyvpis) such as that which 
comes together for the Olympic Games. Theie are 
three classes of visitors. The lowest are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete ; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on (Oeupelv). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can see at once that it is the foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the theoretic life (lit. 
‘the life of the spectator’), which was held by 
1 Ap. Galen, de Eipp. et Plat 478. * <n. O. 
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Plato, with imi>ortanb lesoivations as to the duty 
of philosophers to take their turn in descending 
into the cave from which they had escaped (xara/Sa- 
riov tv fUpei), and by Aristotle with no reservations 
at all. 

The importance of Pythagoreanism in connexion with the nae 
of Greek ethical theory has been too much neglec'led, as is well 
shown by J L Stocks In his paper, ‘Plato and the Tripartite 
Soul,' published In Mind, no 04, new ser , xxiv [1016J 200 (T. 
Important evidence of the Pythagorean ongin of these Ideas is 
furnished by a fragment of the Tarentiws of Alexis, > whore 
some one, presumably one of the Pythagoreans who are the 
subject of the comedy, says ‘No man of sense could bear a 
grudge against us with reason, seeing that we do no wrong to 
our neighbours Dost thou not know tliat what is called living 
18 hut a name, a euphtiiiisin fur our human lot? For myself I 
cannot till whether any one will say that 1 judge rightly or 
wrongly, but the view 1 take 011 reflexion is this, that all human 
affairs are w-holly InseiiBate, and that wo that are In mg have 
as oiir portion merely a sojourn in a strange land (uTrofirjjiia), 
like men released for a gvlhermg (Trav>yyvpi«) from death and 
darkness to this passing of time and to this light that we behold.’ 
The moral drawn from these considerations is that we slioiild 
eat, dnnk, and bo merry, which is not exactly Pythagorean, 
but the point may well have been the i.iconsisti m y lictwi en the 
doctrine and the practical inferences from it That has alway s 
been a favourite subject of comedy The v erses are ([noted ht re 
only to show that the idea of the navrjyvpii fVamtv Fair) and 
the airo8t)/xia are Pythagorean 

This, then, seems to be the sonico of the view of 
life which 18 common, e g., to Plato’s Pha’do aiui 
bk X of Aristotle’s Ethics, but there is a fmther 
side of their ethical doctrine yyliuh is dcined fiom 
Pythagoiean science latber tlian Pythagoican 
religion — thedoctiine that goodness is* the licalLh 
of the soul, and that tlie soul’s health is dotei mined 
by a mean This is generally as-.ociated yyitli the 
name of Aristotle, i>nt Aristotle got it in the mam 
from Plato’s Philefms, and IMato distinctly gnes 
us to understand that it is of Pythagorean ongin.'^ 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrates is the chief speaker in the Phdebus, 
though it 18 one of Plato’s latest dialogues and he 
had for a long time given uji his early enstom of 
making Socrates the cential hgiiro. Already m 
the Phwdo ho makes Socrates use the doctiine 
that goodness is an attunement i&pfiovla) of the soul, 
to refute the theory that the soul is an attunement 
of the boily That would land us with an attune- 
ment of an attunement, w hich is absurd. Socrates 
evidently expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
explanation of goodness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the doctrine of the 
mean as we fand it in Aristotle’s Ethics, Tliere is 
a fragment of Aichytas in which he speaks of 
Tr\€ov(\la and laoT-qt veiy much as Sociates is made 
to do in the Gurgtas,^ though it hieaks oil just 
before it comes to the iioint, if it ever did But, 
after all, it is not a far ciy from what Alcmajon 
says about the health of the body to the doctiine 
of the moan as detei mining the health of the soul, 
and it may be that this step was already taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any caso it is based 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the hrst. 

It 18 certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it becomes more 
and more clear that all European religion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in Palestine, 
can also bo tiaced liack to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to he done, however, hefoie we 
can grasp his historical character firmly. Most 
recent advances in our knowledge of the subject 
have been due to discoveries in other liclds which 
have thrown a cjuite unexpected light 011 Pytha- 
goras. What 18 now required is a thoiough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu- 
mepts of later days in the light of this new know - 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
18 no chance of their being rehabilitated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 

I Pickard-Cambridjre, p. 86 * Plato, Philebus, 16 0 ff 

• Archytas, fragr 8 (Diels) Cf Plato, Gorg 608 A 
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they are the work of men who knew a good deal 
more about Pythacoreanism than we do, and 
they would have had no chance of passing off their 
productions as genuine if they had not been careful 
to give them an air of verisimilitude. It is not 
enough to condemn tliem because they contain 
ideas and use terminology which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as Platonic or Aristotelian ; for 
nothing is more certain than that Pythagoreanism 
is tlie basis of Athenian philosopny, and some 
even of Aristotle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
Pythagorean origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
18 the direction which research may most profitably 
take at present. 

Literaturk — Tl)e older works on Pythagoras and his school 
are antiquated, and the time has not yet come for a new 
synthesis A S ChAignct, Pythagore et la phtloaophtepytha- 


goneienne. 2 vols , Paris, 1878, was an attempt to apply reason* 
able principles of criticism to the subject, but it was premature 
An intelligible histoncal view of the subject was first made 
possible by Erwin Rohde's ‘Die Quellen des Inmblichus in 
seiner Biographie des Pythagoras,’ Rhemtaehes Museum, xxvi 
[1871] Mi ff , xxvii. [1872] 23 IT. 'These made clear for the first 
time the position of Aristoxenus and Dicsarohus The same 
writer’s Psyche^, Tubingen, 1910, throws much light on the 
subject too. The interpretation of Pythagoreanism as a system 
has been possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery’s 
Pour I'hist. de la science hel&ne, Paris, 1887. Among the 
works which may be said to have issued from the school of 
Tannery, G Milhaud, Legons sur les engines de la science 
grecque, Paris, 1898, and Lea Philosophea Giomktres de la Orice, 
do. 1900, deserve particular mention and may be specially 
recommended to those who desire a lucid exposition of the 
mathematical side of the doctrine The histones of philosophy 
(E Zeller, T. Qoniperz, etc ) generally give a fair view of the 
state of the question at the time of their publication, though it 
must be said that Oerman writers, to Iheir own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable work produced In 
France JOHN BURNKT. 
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qAdiAnI. — Qathaui was the name oiigmally 
given to the followers of Mirza Ghnh'im Ahmad of 
Qadi.an, Clurclaspur I’liatnct, Panjuh, in order to 
distinguish them from orthodox Muslims. In 1900 
they wore, at their own request, entered in the 
Government census lists as Ahiuadlya Muslims, 
and they have since boon called by that name. 
Mlrzil (Jhuhlin Ahmad (1839-1M8) was a man of 
some learning ami unusual powers of leaileuship. 
In 1889 he announced that he possessed the right 
to receive bai'at (‘homage’) from his followers. 
Two years later ho declaied himself to be the 
' iroinised Messiah’ of Jews, Christians, and 
uslims, and the Mahdi expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that he fulfilled 
in himself the nrophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the Matidi, he oontroveited the usual 
Muhammadan belief that the two will be distinct 
personalities with dilFeient missions, lie said that 
he had come ‘ m the spiiit and power’ of Jesus and 
of Muhammad, and he later declared that he was 
gi eater than Jesus, since ho was the Messiah of 
Muhammad, as Jesus was of Moses Shortly 
hcfoie his death he announced that ho was like- 
W'lse the hnal incarnation {avainta) of Visnu, 
whom Hindus had been expecting , and since his 
death his followeis have added the further claim 
that he was ‘the latter-day leformer of Parsis’ 
and ‘ the Hiuldha of the East ’ 

Tlio proofs by which he sought to establish his 
claims wore declared to he in lovelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefly taking the form of 
proi»hecies of the death oi discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Muslims, ChrLstians, and 
incmhcrs of tlie Arya Sauiaj After the sinister 
fullilinent of one of these piophecies, in tlie death 
under susnicious circumstances of a prominent 
leader in tlie Aiya Saiiiaj, the Miiza was coninelled 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Gimiiispur 
Distiict, dated 24th Feh 1899, to refrain from 
fnither jircdictions involving the death or disgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the u ay for the announeenicnt 
of the Mir/.V s Messianic office, was the alleged 
discovery, thiough a dniiie lev elation, of the 
existence of the tomb of Jesus Christ in Srinagar, 
Kashmir Jesus was said to have been taken 
down from the eioss in a swoon and healed by the 
miiaculous ‘ointment of Jbsus’ {marham-i-Iin). 
He then set out on a mission to ‘ the lost slieop of 
the house of Israel ’ in Cential Asia and Kashmii, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yus Asaf, No seiious evidence 
has been brought forwaid in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mlr/A Ghulam 
Ahmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Regarding his claim to be the expected Mafidl, 
the Mirza was constrained peihaiis by political 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Mafidl was not to be ‘a man of blood,’ 
as had been universally supposed, but was lather 
to lead Islam to triumph by means of a peaceful 
holy v/a.x {jthdil). In this connexion he made mucli 
of his loyalty to the British Goveinment. In 
further substantiation of his manifold claims he 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted {uiests and 
teachers in eveiy religion, which called for a great 
reformer and prophet, like himself, to biing to all 
hearts a new ana quickening ceititude in things 
religious. He drew a bhaip line of 'demarcation 
between his followeis and oithodox Muslims by 
enjoining all true Ahniadis to refrain from follow- 
ing orthodox xrnams in their prayers, attending 
non-Ahmadi funeial services, and giving the hands 
of their daughters to non-Ahmadi husbands, though 
their sons might marry non-Ahmadi giils. He 
also turned hia face resolutely against all political 
contioversy, and denounced as mischievous the 
activities of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Muhammadan Educational Confeience. 

The movement has grown steadily since its in- 
ception in 1889. In 1896 it claimed 313 members 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males wore 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 tlie Mirza 
claimed ‘more than 200,000 followeis,’ and befoie 
his death ho estimated tlie total number of his 
followers at 600,000. Against this manifest ex- 
aggeration must be placed the returns of the census 
foi the Panjah in 1911, viz. 18,695 Alimadis 
Piobably 60, (XK) would be a liberal estimate of 
the total strengtli of the movement throughout 
India to-d.ay There aie also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before his death in 1908 Mirza Ghulfim Aliiuad 
appointed his close fnend and early disciple, 
Hakim Nur al-Din, as his successor, the ‘first 
khallfah’ of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khalifah the work was to he carried on by 
a hoard called the Sadr-Anjuman-i-Ahmadiya, 
During the ensuing six years, before Nfir al-Din’s 
death in 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by Khwfijah Kamal al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister, began to take pai t in political 
controversy, and in its religious literature showed 
a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
Abmad KhAn, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mirza Ghul&m A^imad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present-day 
Islam and its priests. In short, the former wing 
sought to bridge the chasm separating the sect 
from Islam generally, whereas the latter stressed 
the points of difference as fundamental. When 
Nfir al-Din died, the split widened. The son of 
the Mirza, Haziat Mapraild Ahmad, now hailed 
as ‘ the promised son of the promised Messiah,’ 
was hastily elected the second khahfat uhMasth 
by a group of his adherents at Qadian. The 
rationalistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha’at-i-Islam, whose interests were vested in a 
group of men rather than primarily in a single 
individual. Two of the members of this gionp, 
Khwftjah Kamfil al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Din, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, throi^h the instrumentality of which 
some scores of English people, including one peer, 
Lord Headley, have announced that thw nave 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Islam%c Review and Muslim India, is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Ahmadiya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Chnstian animus. 

The Qfldian party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver- 
nacular papeis, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary work. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and Ins original followers 

J N Farquhar thus succinctly sums up the 
position and inipoitance of Mirzft (jhulam Ahmad’s 
teachings in relation to similar movements in India 
to-day . 

‘ Apart from these personal claims, Uis teaching Is an attempt 
to fliul, amidst the Irresistible inrush of Western education and 
Christian thought, a mid<lle path between impossible orthodoxy 
and the oxtrenio rationalism of Sir Sied Ahmad Khan’tJ/odern 
Religious Movements in India, p 140). 

Recent events indicnto that the middle path was 
destined to end speedily in cross-ioads. 

liiTKRtTtRK — H D Griswold, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
Mahdi Mi^iiah of Qadian, Ludhiana, 1902, ‘Tlio Ahmadiia 
Movomerit,’ m fhe Moslem World, il [1912] .S73fr , J N 
Farquhar, Modern lielv/ious Movements in India, New York, 
1915, p 137fT , M T. Houtsma, in HMM i [1906] 33311 , and 
in KI IV ‘ 200 , H A Walter, The Ahmodiya Mooeinent 
(‘ Iftligious Life of India’ series), Calcutta, 1918, ‘’fhe Ahniadha 
MoveinentTo-day,’ in T/ic 3/ovf»'jn, IfoiW, VI [lOlOJWJff , Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, Q.idi.in, 1890, The 
Henewo/ llihyions, published monfhU since 100*2, anil numer- 
ous penodieals and controversial pamphlets in the vernacular 

H A. Walti k 

QARO. — Joseph ben Eiihraim Qaio, a famous 
codiliei of Rabbinical Judaism, was born in Spam 
in 1488, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 157.5. On 
the expulsion of the Jews from Sjiain in 1492, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diflused Rabbinical culture more widely, liis 
paients went with him to Euiopoan Turkey, 
settling first in Nicopohs Here he received 
thorough instruction in tlie Talmud from hismther, 
who vaa eminently qualified to be his teacher 
I^atei he lived in Adrianople, Saloiuca, and Con- 
stantinople — successive steps in his long-cherished 
journey to Palestine, which ho reached about 1635, 
Safed becoming Ins place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which 18 so inherently opposed to such influences 
from the eailiest tunes. Owing undoubtedly to 
long penoiis of persecution, which reached its 
climax in Spain, an added stimulus was given to 
Kabbahstic di earners, whose fantasies took firm 


hold on many susceptible minds which had lost 
judgment and balance under the burden of exile 
and wretchedness. Turkey, which opened its 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairly prosperous communities could be found, 
atti acted all types of Jews, the visionaries m 
goodly number. Safed in particular proved a scat 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were re\ iv ed 
and strengthened by the new environment. He 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, w lio 
strove to play the part of a Messiah and suflered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, w’ere 
clamouring for expiession. He was so far over- 
wrought as to invoke a familiar — even in his 
Nuopolis days — and for fifty yeais ho kept a diary 
which recoraed his discussions \Mth this imagm- 
ai^ genius. The book of visions, called Magqid 
Mesharirn, whether actually wiitten by him or 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, as 
occurs not rarely in litcrarj history, makes him a 
double personality — a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Ha]»pily, and as one evidence that the diary or 
collection of desultory notes is not entirely 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which his 
fame IS really based show no mystical mfluemes. 
Whatever his reverence for the Zoluti as authouty 
for the Kabbahstic dreamer of dreams, he gave 
umlisputed hist place to the Talmud, with his 
logical mind, and was impelled by the needs of the 
tunes to popularize and strengthen its hold on the 
life and tliought of Judaism. He was not the first 
intellectual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaio’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wiote these in an age of 
dispersion when in the Jews’ new ‘-ettlements, 
which were never wholly seeuie, the fundamental 
law and autlionty of Jmlaism were impenlled as 
much by the violent and arbitrary clianges in 
environment as by the half-kuowlougo of leadeis 
and the almost total ignorance of the people 
Considering these conditions, one can undeistand 
how his passion for saving from desti notion tlie 
traditional cieed and customs woiked upon a 
susceptible nature and fusteied fantastic reveries 
as well as lofty ambitious If he could not be a 
Messiah in tlie iMipulai sense, ho could save his 
people none the less by mculeating the authority 
and perimanence of the law'. 

As eaily as 1522 in Adrianople, he began the 
first of his great works, Beth Yosef, ‘ House of 
Joseph,’ which, completed in l.')t2 at Safed and 
published m 1550-59, raised him to the front rank 
of Talmudists of his ow’n age or earlier. This 
work, while a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s 
At ba'ah J'arim, ‘Four Oidcrs,’ whose method he 
closely followed, is more than a digest of the 
authoiitiOH cited therein It gives a oaieful 
eiitical view of many Rabbinical opinions not 
([noted by lus piedece.ssoi lienee it furnishes an 
unsurpassed w'ealth of material The range of 
ie.ading displayed, in both T'aliuudic and post- 
Taliiuidic literature, together with the critical 
sagacity in the stuily and comparison of autlioi- 
ities, leaving little luiinvestigated, gives a monu- 
mental chaiacter to the work A stuidy inde- 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, although 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, Maimonules, 
and Ashor ben Jeliiel, are accej>ted Qaio’s lum 
throughout was partly to familiarize the Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved uimu lus high oflico 
a« leader in Israel, jind paitly to explain to the 
student clearly and methodically how laws aie 
dev'eloped from the Talmud through latei Rabbini- 
cal literature. It was not mcicly to answ'ei the 
Epicurean, but to stimulate to study and research, 
and to gain for piactical life an intelligible, 
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harmonious system which would maintain the old 
faith for all time. 

Not wholly satisfied with Bath Yosef, in later 
years he wrote his second great code, Shulhan 
ArUkh, ‘Prepared Table' (1565; accoiding to 
Steinschneider,* 1555). It is possible that he 
underestimated its value and chai acter, for in the 
introduction he speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, thus stamping it as elementary. 
He preferred the other digest in his decisions — it 
was for expel ts, for Itabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan 'ArUkh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Despite continuous con- 
troveisy— in fact laigely by reason of the attacks 
made upon it — it has become the Kabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our own day in the lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through- 
out the i\orld. For almost a hundred years the 
contest waged — it was a bloodless battle of the 
books, howcv'er — the chief opposition being on the 
part of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 
uennan stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to whom Qaro was naturally accept- 
able. It 18 the opinion of L. Ginzberg^ that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an unouestioned 
authority only after Is.serles, who adduces still 
later views, had subjected it to criticism and 
extensive supnlonionts. After the period of 
censure came tiie ago of admiration, with a host 
of commentators that made it a household word in 
the 17tli cent, and to our age. Its authority was 
linnly established, with here and there an eminent 
Rabbi, witli a bent to individualism, who refused 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the development of Reform Judaism and 
the rise of modernism in various lands there ha\ e 
been countless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these liave been rather unjust ; 
for he IS not responsible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that have existed in Israel from grey 
antiquity. His function was to photograpn 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord- 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
firmly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier. 
Graetz" claims that Qaro erred in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and made 
his work a store house of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have really 
furnished biting texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted foree in this conten- 
tion, but Qaro’s candour and fullness are not to be 
underrated. Ho had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. It must abso be stated in his vindica- 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctnne of infallibility. Far from forg- 
ing an iron bond, he rescued Jewish thought from 
st-agnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
eminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The work consists of four parts, called Orah 
Huyynn, ‘ Path of Life,’ Yoreh De'ah, ‘Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Hoshen ha Mishpat, ‘Breastplate of 
Judgment,’ and Eben ha Ezer, ‘Stone of Help.’ 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings. 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescril^ 
observances. The second concerns itself with food 
and its preparation, and the slaughtering of 
animals for food, Jew and non- Jew in their rela- 
tions to each other, duties to parents and chanty, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning — a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religious 
points of view. The fourth and concluding section 


1 CcUaloguM librorutn Helnworum in Bibliotheea BodUianct, 
Berlin, 1862-60, coL 14S0. 

» JB iii 686. » HUt. Qfth$ Jews, Iv. 062. 


discusses legal proceedings, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com- 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were upon the 
Jew as the 17th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. Whether 
its innuence was to be as salutary, with the spread- 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its necessarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
be so summarily answered. All depends upon the 
point of view. 

Qaro’s life in Safed was much influenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berab, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1535, he was the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher’ by Qaio. In 1638 he attempted to 
lestoie the rite of ordination, with no less an 
object in view than the re-establishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordained 
without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
lealized. Qaro, with all his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic rOle, sensibly prefeired his 
work as teacher and author. He Iivm until 1676, 
and had the sati.sfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distinc- 
tion, thronged his lecture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to his two codes Qaro published In his life-time 
Keae/ JUmhneh, ' Double Money ’ (Venice, 1674-76). After his 
death appeared Bede^ ha Bayith, ‘Kopainng of the House,’ 
Biipplements and corrections to his Beth Yosef (Salonica, 1606) , 
Kelale ha Talmud, ‘Principles of the Talmud’ (do. 1698), 
Ahltat Rokel, 'Powder of the Merchant, Decisions’ (do 1701), 
Maggxd Meshanm, ‘Who preaches Bi^^hteousness' (Lublin, 
1646, with supplements, Venice, 16.64) Some fra^ents in the 
Bodleian, a few sermons in the collection Oz Zaadilfim, ‘The 
Strength of the Uighteous’ (Salonica, 1799), and a number of 
commentaries on the Misbnab and on Raslii's and Nabnianidcs’ 
Pentateuch commentaries, which seem to have disappeared, 
complete the bst. 

Litkraturk — H Graeta, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, 
IX , Etig tr , London, 1891-92, iv , S Schechter, Studies in 
Jiulaisrn, 2nd ser , London, 1908, pp 210-286 , M Gaster, 
‘The Oripn and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch.’in Report of 
Lady Judith Monteftore CoUeije, Ixindon, 189.1 , L. Glnzberg-, 
« V ‘Caro,’ in JE iii. ; D Cassel, ‘ Josef Karo und das Buch 
MoKifid Meshanm,' in 6th Jahresberusht der Lehranstalt frlr dxe 
Wissenschafl des Judenthums, Berlin, 1888 

A. S. Isaacs. 

QUAKERISM.— See Friends, Society op, 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the AV of Jeremiah (7^®'*® and 

seems to be the natural rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized malkat haSSdmayim , and is 
strongly supported by the versions. But the view 
that the expression should imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘ host oi heaven ’ apparently 
suggested a different derivation, from melcket in 
the sense of * work ’ or ‘ cult,’ and led to a different 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippers of the 
Queen ,of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emph^ison the offering of ‘cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adult 
males kindled the nre, and the women kneaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘by fire’ accom- 
pani^ by libations. Jeremiah alleges this to have 
been a common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not be wise to 
insist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature to 
some extent, but this and the name are all that 
we have by which to identify the cult. 
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The cakes, kawwanun, which the LXX transcribes and the 
VulRate lenritrs placi-nfa, are not without paiallel in (Ircck 
cults But It is pie( arious to arg;ue ns to their form or sif'iiifi- 
canee from such paiallels The name is literailj the same as the 
Babylonian kamdnu, dcuotiUKthc cakes or bmcuits uaecl in the 
cult of Ishtar. Whether the refoieiice to hre m the word jnffer 
demands burn niff of the cakes iii the act of offerinif or refers to 
the urocess of their manufacture is not easily decided , but it 
can hardly mean to burn incense as an aocompaninient of the 
Offering 

The difficulty felt in tdentifyinj' this expression 
as a name of Ishtai is larjrely duo to tho fact that, 
wliile Islitar is frequently called beht iatuS or 
iarrat Satn^, ‘ lady or queen of heaven,’ mtilkat 
has not yet been found as her epitliol Tliat 
malkatu is an equivalent of Snrratu cannot be 
denied, but the question leniains open wliethei we 
have in this worship a meio tiaiisfei of a liaby- 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tammuz woiship which Ezekiel 
moutions (8'^) makes it likely that wo have to 
do witli a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of meleket with tho oonfigiiiation of 
the sky would agree with the astral theory. The 
form IS difheult to account for as a llebiew word, 
but w-^ould be correct as a transliteration of the 
Babylonian ; only this supposed Babylonian proto- 
type is not yet authenticated. Still tho cakes are 
very suggestive. 

Ihere is nothing to suggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven witli the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic world. 

Literature — iBJSi and HT)B, gv ; KAT^, p. 441 ff and 
patgmi , A Jeremias, The Old Te<itament in the Light of the 
Aneient East, Eng tr , London, 1911, i 00, 08f , llhf . it 232, 
and pasgiin , S. Langdon, I'ammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, 
W 71 , 04 C. H. W. Johns 
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of D. A. Baker,^ the Benedictine mystic— is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, whuh cleaves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings It 
is ‘the rest [that] spimgs . . . fiom an unusually 
large amount of actualized encigy,’ the lest that 
‘is produced by Action “unperceived because so 
fleet,” so near, so all fulfilling.’ “ Moreover, such 
mystic quiet is not an end, but a means — not a 
goal, but ‘ like the repose of a traveller who, with- 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continues with new strength upon his ''ay ’* 

(b) Mohnos . — When wo turn from St Teresa to 
Molinos, we find that, while the lattei, in Ins Gutfiti 
Spii htunle, says much alxiut interior quiet that is 
in complete accord with tho conceptions of classic 
mysticism, the mam trend and ultimate teaching 
of tho book 18 Qnietistic ; t e , the quiet for whicli 
he contends is in the last resort the negative, 
impassive, sterile state which Ruysbroeck casti- 
gated so severely m its earlier manifcsfatioiis. In 
common with most mystical wi iters, Mohnos dis- 
tinguishes between meditation, m which the reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
aspects of Christian faith and life, and contempla- 
tion, which may bo dclmed as an absoibed, loving 
intuition of divine things, a direct spiritual appre- 
hension of God and adhesion to Him 
To quote St Thomas Aquinos, ^ as epitomi/e<i by Luis de la 
Puente, contemplation is ' a simple view of et< rnal truth without 
variety of reasoning, penetrating it by the light of heai cii u ith 
great affections of admiration and love at winch ordiiiaril> no 
man arrives but by much exercise of meilitation and discourse 
(t e , reasoning, or analysis and s} nthcsis) ’ 8 

But, while the great mystics insist that pure con- 
templation 18 or necessity incomplete and inter- 
mittent and that, while discursive reasoning is 
suspended, the lutollcct (higher reason) is piesent 
ami active,’ Mohnos demands a Stoic ataiaxy in 
whicli intellect as well as feeling is uncoinpiomis- 
iugly leiiounccd . 


QUIETISM. — Quietism may be defined as the 
exaggeration and perversion of the mystical doc- 
trine of interior quiet Viewed as a tendency, it 
is co-extensive with the history of mysticism (</ v.), 
and it might successfully be argued that some 
''arly and niedneval mystics were more definitely 
‘ Qmetistie ’ than most of tlie members of the 
post- Reformation group known as Quietist 
Viewed as a specific moyemont, Quietism swept 
over the religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the 17 th and the early part of tho IRtli cent , 
gaining sway in many coiintiios and taking deep 
root wilhui iKjth Catholicism and Protestantism. 

1 , Doctrines. — i. Passivity.— On tlie surface it 
is not easy to distinguish between the Quietist 
doctiiiie of passivity and the ‘ orthodox ’ mystical 
doctiino of quiet, and we find so competent an 
authority as Heppe asserting that the teaching of 
Mohnos was substantially identical with that of 
St. Teicsa ; ' but it might with more justice be 
assei ted tliat tho characteristic doctrines of Mohnos 
are tiaceable, not to his appropiiation of St. 
Teiesa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, but to his 
deflexions from it. 

(a) St. Teresa. — For St, Teresa, as for the 
mediaeval mystics, the state of quiet is that ‘ busy 
rest ’ in which tho soul abandons all superficial 
activity in order that it may engage in the deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a passive element, for tho soul that would 
hold the Divine Word as a shell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch upon its 
undisciplined impulses even when they urge it 
towards the divine. But such ‘ wise passiveiiess ’ 
does not exclude the active aspect of ‘ stretching ’ 
towards God. Its stillness — to use the line siinue 

1 H Heppie, Oeseh der fuiettstMchen Mysttk, p 21 W R Inge 
takes the same view (Christian Mystwism, London, 1899, p .J81) 


'Inner Solitude consists . in a perfect abnegation of all 
purpose, desire, thought and will . . For if the Soul dors 
not detach herself from her own appetite and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and from repose, even in spirit- 
ual things, she never can attain to this high felicity 8 

Undeceive thvseU, and believe that if thy Soul is to bo wholly 
unitwl to God, she must lose her self and renounce life, feeling, 
knowledge and jvower; whether living or not living, dving or 
not living, suffering or not suffering, without thought, or 
rettoctioii .. 0 Their lives [( f the lives of true uonteinplativeBl 
are so detached, that although thev continually receive man> 
supernatural Graces, yet they are not changed nor aflei ted 
thereby, being just as if thej had not received them, keeping 
always in the inmost of their Hearts a great lowliness and self- 
contempt dwelling humbly m the abyss of their own imwortlii- 
ness and vileness In the same way they are nlwavs quiet, 
serene and even-minded In Graces and In extraonhnary favours 
as also in the most rigorous and bitter torinenls No news 
causes them to rejoice, no event saddens them Consider noth- 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will live reposed m quiet and 
enjoyment ’ 

(c) Madame Ouyon — In the writings of Madame 
Guyon the same tendency is traceable, though in 
a logically undeveloped form. TJio highly emotional 
chaiacter of hei woi K .and its loose and inconsistent 
use of language make it diificult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quietistie convictions. While 
emphasizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet,“ her writings alxiund in passages which can 
bo construed only in an explicitly Quietistic sense 


I Sancta Sophia, Douai, 1667, Eng. tr., London, 1008, treatise 

i § 111 ch VII. 

> F von Hugcl, The Mystical Element of Religion, li. 182. 

3 St Teresa, The Way of Perfection, ch xxxiii 
* Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, bk u. ch. Ixvi. f 
0 Summa Theol n ii qu clxxx 

6 L de la Puente, Meditations, Eng tr , Ixindon, 1862-64, 1., 


Iiarod p 63. , , , 

7 When, « flf , St Teresa uses tho expression ‘the silence of 
the understanding,’ she refers to tho ccssnlion of what she calls 
‘the eliciting from one subject many thoughts or reflections' 
(Life of St. Teresa, tr David fsiwis, London, 1870, ch xid p 82) 

8 Oulda Spintuale, in xn 119, 126 

• Ib III vii 71 1® Guida Spintuale, ni. L 6. 


II Le Moyen court, ch xxi 
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‘ My prayer from this moment was without forms, ideas and 
images [t.«. of any definite thoughts]. ... All distinctions were 
lost to give room for more expansion without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the powers — the will— swallowed 
up the two others and took from them every distinct object to 
unite them the better in it.’ i ‘ The killing pain which one feels 
when one loses the definite consciousness of the Divine Presence 
shows that one has not vet become perfectly xndxffertnt and 
that one is still tied to g\fti of Qod ’ ^ *1 had no more a will to 
submit , it had, as it were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
another Will It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
One did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
which He formerly conducted by His crook and staff with an 
extreme love He appeared to me alone and the sotd had 
g\ven place to Iltm or rather had ponied into Him, henceforth 
to become oniy one tame thing with Iltm.‘* 

This losing of the soul in transcending the 
state in which it is shepherded by the divine love 
marks the extreme of Quietistic theory, and, while 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot be pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. 

(d) F^nelon. — In Fenelon Quietism found its 
apologist. His Maxima of tho Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of ‘ idle nasking in 
the Divine Presence ’ and of immoral apathy. It 
is all the more significant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguish between tiue mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmosphere of negation 
and abstraction ■winch is the logical presupposition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

‘ Pure contemplation,’ he sa^s, ‘ is negative, being occupied 
with no seriHible image, no distinct and nameable idea , it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstiaot idea of Being 

That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of (Jod, theTnnity, the humanity 
of Uhnst, and all His mysteries is only one in- 
stance of the contradictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism. 

2. The one act. — In close logical connexion with 
the Quietbstic conception of passivity as a negative 
and ahstiact state is tlie doctrine that the soul’s 
surrendei to God is made once for all in an act not 
to be 1 epeated. Molmos is emphatic in his asser- 
tion that the soul that has once made the great 
surrender to God ‘by means of the act of puie 
P’aitli ’ remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 

He contends that the soul ‘ may persevere in prayer though 
the Imagination be carried about with various and involuntary 
thoughts ’ 6 Pot, according to Quietlst doctrine, ‘ Faith and 
Intention arc sufiicient, and these always continue nay, 
the more simple is that remembrance, without words or 
thoughts, the more is it pure, spiritual. Internal and worthy 
of God So that so long as thou retraotest not that Faith and 
Iiilentioii of being resigned, thou walkest always in Faith 
and Resignation, and conseijuently In Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
remember it not, neither niakest new acts and reflections.’ ^ 

3. Pure or disinterested love. — Tiie doctrine of 
a continuous and ‘ habitual ’ state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Roman Catholic 
theology has always counted amon" the highest 
exercl‘^es of the soul) of loving God purely (?.e. 
secundum Se, without hope of rewaid or dread of 
punibhnient or any regard to even HLs most 
spiritual gifts) attained special prominence through 
tne famous controversy upon the subject between 
Bobsiiet and b'cnelon llossuet’s point of view is 
buniined up in his extraordinary assertion : 

* Pure lovo is opposed to the essence of love, which always 
desires the enjoyment of its object, .as well as to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires happiness ’ 

Against this view Fenelon urges that a selfish 01 
mercenary lovo is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. This is, of course, the normal Chnstipn 

1 Autobiography, tr T. T. Allen, 2 vols., London, 1897, pt. 1. 
ch vlii 

3 In a letter to Fenelon (M Masson, F6nelon et Madame 
Guyon, lettre xiv.). 

8 Autobiography, pt 1 ch. xxviii 

4 Maxims of the Saints, ch xwll. 

8 Ouida Spirituale, i xiv. 99, 102 « /6 i xiv. 103, 106 


■view, but Fenelon passes beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistio interpretation. 

He declares that * a man’s self is his own greatest cross. . . . 
Uncompromising renunciation of this wretched self— that Is the 
true crucifying of the flesh ’ 1 He goes so far as to say that ' all 
generosity, an natural affection, is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive . . . and diabolical quality. One must wholly 
die to all friendship 

Love, ho contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
difference and utter non-desire, applies equally to 
ills conception of disinterested love. And, while 
lie seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St Paul that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an mdiller- 
euco to salvation wliich robs the term ‘ hope ’ of 
every tiue meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed with more caution, 
his position is ultimately very much the same as 
that of Madame Guyon when she declares that 
the .soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual gifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must learn to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-saciifice and 
devotion, without oeing concerned whether He 
cares or responds.* The whole trend of his teach- 
ing is tow ards a Stoical or Buddhistic conception 
of self-renunciation and non-desire which logically 
excludes love of any kind, whether ‘puie’ or 
interested. 

4. Summary. — The Quietistic doctrme of passive 
contemplation, of which the doctnnes of the one 
act ana of disinterested love are coroilaiies, is 
based upon the Neo-Platonic vta neaativa, which 
from Dionysius onwards took an Asiatic rather 
than a Greek form, representing ‘a sense of the 
divine transcendence run not ’ 

Molinos appeals to Dionysius in teaching that ‘we know God 
more perfectly by negatives than by affirmatives We think 
more loftily of God by knowing that He is incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him under any image.’ 4 

But, while the roots of 17 th cent. Quietism aie 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be borne 
in mind tiiat the controlling motive of post- 
Refoiniation mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, but theo- 
logical. Seventeenth centuiy Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helple-ssness of human nature, which 
Protestant theology and the countor-Roformation 
had sharpened to a despaiiing conviction of ‘the 
utter miserabilibin of tne “creature”’ F 6 neIon 
expresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 

‘ Ah the saenutan at the end of the service snuffs out the altar 
candles one after another, so must grace put out our natural 
life , and OH his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind It a 
guttering spark that melts the wax, so will it be with us if one 
single spark of natural life remains.’ 8 

It 18 abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de- 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that is 
God’s temple was entirely foreign. Moreover, 
while the ‘nothingness’ of Dionysius refeis to 
that ‘divine daik^ in which the soul perceives 
and apprehends the ineffable, the nothingness of 
Molinos is a nothingness of the soul itself, and 
amounts to annihilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense None the less 
ive may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘ dying spasm ’ ® by Reformation 
influences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious- 
ness — an experience without differentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes'^ and the soul 
can neither will nor notwill — paralyzes nioiality. 

1 Ix>ttor to Madame do Maintenon (Correspondance, Paris, 
1827-29, V 466) 

8/6 8 Les Torrents spirituels, ch. v. sect. 19. 

4 Gutda Spintuale, preface, § 8. 

8 SpintuM Letters, coin. 8 Inge, p. 288 

TULadAxae Qayon, Les Torrents spirituels, oh fx sect 7f 
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It resolves religion at its highest into an experi- 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
‘ beyond good and evil,’ and so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction between good and evil and a 
definite choice in which the whole peisonality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
makes communion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to a vague and 
emj^ty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
radical acosmism ‘ conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitious interests where the will cannot act.’* 
Although Cliiistian Quietista have always to a 
gi eater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and His gospel, Quietism 
per se is fundamentally opposed to incarnational 
religion. On the practical and devotional side, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, ».«. ‘the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.’* Its determining motive — the 
desire to cleanse religion from selfashness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above oven His most precious and purely spiritual 
gifts — 18 a valid one. While the antithesis be- 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is largely 
false, and rests upon a conception of ‘ grace ’ whicn 
externalizes it into something ‘ given ’ by God and 
separable from His self-giving. Quietism repre- 
sents a genuine and still much-needed protest 
against a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the ciassest self-interest into 
the soul’s commerce with God. 

II. History. — The term ‘Quietist’ was first 
used in the 14th cent., when its Greek form, 
Hesychastai, was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, inter aha, in- 
dulged in trance-experiences not unlike those of 
the Indian Yogi. Quietistic teaching was first 
popiilai ized by tlie Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spa it {q v ). Condemned by the Council 
of Vienna in 1311 and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical groups persisted for more than a century 
and familiarized the common people with Quietistic 
conceptions of religion. Eckliart was included in 
the ecclesiastical disapproval of Quietism, I’ope 
.lohn XXII. condemning liis views on interior quiet 
in 1329 ; and the castigations of Quietism in the 
wiitings of Ruysbroeck and Tauler show how 
wide-spread the doctrine was and how disastrous 
111 its extreme and debased forms. It must be 
boiiie in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi- 
astical rather than religious. The Church autboi- 
ities recognized its anti-institutional charactei, 
and no expedient was deemed too ciuel or too 
mean, provided it bade fair to secure the extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of pie-Reformation and 
coiinter-Eofoimation mysticism admit of a Quiet- 
i.slic inteipretation, it needed the impulse of a 
mighty religious movement to develop the implica- 
tions of Mhat were, after all, only latent or 
spoiadic tendencies. Such an impulse was pro- 
vided by the new leligioiis spiiit, the new demand 
for inwardness, which found expression in the 
Reformation (q v ). The 17th cent Quietists were, 
foi the most pait, devoted Roman Catholics and 
deiived their immediate inspiration and authoiity 
from the groat mystics of the coiinter-Reformation, 
one of whom at least, St. John of the Cross, 
was more radically anti-institutional than Molmos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 

1 E Rdc^Jao, Essav on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, 
Eng tr , London, 1899, p 218 

^ J. C Iledley, ‘ Prayer and Ooutemplation,’ Dublin Review, 
\x\ il [1876] 337. 


Protestant spirit — a fact which Rome was swift 
to discern. 

While by common consent Quietism, in the 
Btrictc.st sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molmos, the first half of the 17th cent, already ex- 
hibits individuals and groups representing strongly 
Quietistio convictions. Prominent among siicFi 
were the Spanish mystic, Juan Falconi (1590- 
1638), who attracted a large following, and whose 
Alfabeto et Lettera prepared the way f6r the 
Guida Spintuale; Marie de I’lncamation (1699- 
1672), an Ursuline of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossuet called ‘ the St Teresa of oui times 
and of the New World ’ ; * the saintly layman, 
Jean de Bemibres Lovigny (1602-69), Treasurer of 
France and greatly admired by Fenelon ; the in- 
fluential wnter, Hesmarets de Saint Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Acad6mie Fran^aise (1596-1676) ; 
the profound but often fanciful seciil.ar priest, 
Henii Marie Boudon (1624-1702) ; the gifted 
ascf'tical writer, Jean -Joseph Sunn (1600-66), 
formally approved by Bossuet ; and many others. 
The Pelagim (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Fihiqio di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) were largely a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent, group of the Alombrados or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed out by tlie Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense with the ordi- 
nances and Ignore the requirement.s of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in France at least tivcnty years before the term 
‘Quietist’ was first applied to the followers of 
MoHnos m 1681 is shown by Nicole’s laie book, 
Les Inwqinaires et les vmonnmrcs — an attack on 
the ‘new heresies,’ publislied as eaily as 1067. 

When, in 1675, Miguel de Molinos nublished 
his Guida Spirituale, Juan Falconi’s Alfabeto et 
Lettera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Sjiain, ItaW, and France to welcome the new 
doctrine. Born in Saiagossa in 1640, Molinos took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at Coimbia and 
migrated to Rome in 1669 or 1670. Hls [uety, 
learning, and sympathetic personality soon made 
him one of the most sought-after spiritual diiectors 
and a noted figure in Roman society Among his 
friends were many of the cardinals, including 
Caidinal Benedict Odcscalchi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent XL, who sanctioned his position ns the 
most esteemed confessor in Romo by giving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Caidinal U’Estiee, the 
representative of Louis XlV., also ai)pro\ed of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida Spirituale 
appeared, it bore the approbation of vanous dis- 
tinguished eccle.siastics, among them four inc^uisi- 
tois. J’liests advised tlieir penitents to discard 
foimal praters and devotions for the simple 
method of Molinos ; societies for the study of tins 
method were formed eveiywheie, and within .six 
years tho Guida Spirituale had passed thiough 
twenty editions in Italian, S])anish, French, and 
Latin But soon the Jesuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
devotions was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest 
and most popiilai preacheis, was selected to con- 
fute Molinos lie did so in a small book entitled 
Concordia tra la Fatica e la Quiete nrll' Orutiune 
(‘The Harmony between Eflort and Quiet in 
Prayer’), which was published five years after the 
G inda Spirituale. But so firmly was Molinos en- 
trenched 111 popular favour thatSegneii, hitlierto 
the idol of tlie people, was overwlielmed with scorn 
and denunciation, «,nd tliere is lea^sm to believe 
that even his life was in dangei A coinmis.sion 
was convened m 1682 to iiniuiic into tlie writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, as well ns into a book 
entitled Idt Contcmplazione Afi/stica Acguistato, 
1 Etats d’oraison, bk xix 3. 
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written by the saintly Cardinal Petrucci, a loyal 
friend of Molinos. As a result Segneri’s book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of Jesi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The Jesuits, however, were deternimetl to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pio- 
tected Molinos, they appealed to Cmsar in the 
shape of King Loui.s xiv. Througli liia confessor, 
P^ro La Chaise, they ronsed the apprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bung pressure to 
bear upon the pope. Innocent XI. was induced to 
refer the matter once more to the Inquisition, and 
this decided the fate of Quietism Avitliin the Roman 
Church. Molinos and Petrucci weie summoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison ; but it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against 
imprisonment had spent itself, that the Jesuits 
determined to strike In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristocracy and 
some priests, were arrested and imprisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre- 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ‘ Piaycr of 
Quiet.’ A panic w’as created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extracted partly from his writings, 
partly from the declaiations of his followers, with 
grave errors in doctrine and sei lous offenees against 
decency and morality. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improper 
acts, and the populace that had once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sms and 
was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which he had been sentenced to life-long im- 
piisonmont. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical proceduie. Nothing 
more is knoivn of the fate of Molinos except that 
he died in prison in 1697. Uis books and papers 
were burnt ; persons known to have been attached 
to him or in sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Sjiain and Italy ; and all 
writings of a Quietistic character were rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
this lelentloss persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Fran 9 oi 8 Malaval, whose La 
dt la vie vraie : tMolugie mystique was hrst 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
out in an atmosphere of political intrigue and 
personal animosity Its central figure was Madame 
Guyon. Bom at Montargis in 1648, Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier de la Motto Guyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1662 she was married to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy man lage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty tyranny of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-strung girl turned more 
passionately than ever to the spiritual world. She 
had no dilnciilty in linding guides and helpers in 
her search for the ln^vard way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical type ; and, at the age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her own heart finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgrimage. Her .nystical experien'^.e 
was exceptionally sharply defined, falling into 
three distinct stages. The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Divme Presence, 
‘without word, thought or image,’ which awoke 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession. This was 


succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic- 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials increased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in quick succession ; her son turned 
against her ; small-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her ‘ obscure night of the soul ’ 
gave place to a ‘unitive’ state, in which she le- 
covert all the joy that she had lost, and experi- 
enced in addition a sense of infinite fieedom— a 
new ‘ God-me ’ taking the place of the old ‘ self- me.’ 
This state was enteied upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, F rancis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonon, who proved to be 
her evil genius. A man of quite mediocre mental- 
ity, deficient in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis- 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was during 
the La Combe period that her two most original 
books were written — Les Torrents spirituels, com- 
posed largely in a state of automatism, and IjC 
Moyen court et trie facile de faire oraison~\>ooV» 
which are characterized by profound spiritual in- 
sight, but which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Qiuetistic 
piety. Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
found an ‘ inteiioi ’ Church and inaugurate a world- 
wide spiritual reformation also dates from this 
period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘ fecundity ' or ‘ maternity ’ involving much sufler- 
ing (‘ I can bring forth children only on the cioss’), 
it was accompanied by certain unjileasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed as if she had found her vocation 
as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex — an institution 
for the training of the daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith But the 
work proved uncongenial, and it was not long 
before she abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursulines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes w’ere closely intertwined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Paris, only to be arrested on his an ival by 
order of the arcnbishop as an alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon heiself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maiiitenon, ivho was profoundly 
impressed her piety. As the pruUgte of 
Madame de Maintenon, sne soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Louis XIV. It was at this time that she first 
met F6nelon. 

Francois de Sali^nac de la Mothe Fbnelon was 
at that time a nsing young ecclesiastic with a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
whose spiritual genius, religious fervour, and mag- 
netic personality atti acted the dmes of Paris. 

He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De Vilducation des fiUea (Paris, 1687), and had 
been on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which he conducted with characteiistic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of commanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of ner cause was whole- 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spmtual ‘ child ’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordinary correspondence which passed be- 
tween them Dears witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,’^ designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,* 
and abounding on her side in neurotic featurea 
F6nelon was the cool and cautious partner in this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 
1 Harvard Theological Review, x. 41. 
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sound sense warned him against a spiritual con- 
dition which took its own impulses for divine 
movings, and he never allowed nimself to forfeit 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madame 
Guy on’s spiritual genius. 

In 1689 F6nelon was appointed tutor to the 
young duke of Burgundy, for whom he subse- 
quently wrote Les Aventures da TtUmaque (Paris, 
1699). His success as an educator of princes 
brought him into high favour at court, and in 
1695 he was made archbishop of Canihrai. Mean- 
while, in 1693-94, the storm which had been 
gathering round Madame Guyon broke, and in- 
volved henelon in a bitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Maintenon’s school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions of Bossuet.^ He subjected her to a 
stiingent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment as a heretic. 
F6nelon never saw her again, and he might easily 
have extricated himself from a very dimcult .and 
penlous position had he consented to join in sign- 
ing her condemnation. This he refused to do — a 
refusal which lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controveray between 
Bossuet and F^nelon which stirred all France. In 
his iltats d'orauon Bossuet had condemned ‘pure’ 
faith (i.e. faith without content), disinteiested 
love, and the prayer of quiet. Fdnelon replied by 
publishing his famous Exidication des maximes des 
aaints sur la vie tnUrxeure, in which ho restated 
Madame Guyon’s fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, ■« Inch, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not always lucid 
manner, teaches Quiotistio mysticism in an ex- 
treme and extiavagant form, created intense ex- 
citement, and divided Franco into two opposing 
camps. Bossuet attacked its author with a per- 
sonal animosity whicli amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Although 
Fdnelon had the support of the Jesuits and the 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end F6nelon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Carabrai. He appealed to Rome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
VIII., impelled by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned as erroneous 
certain propositions extracted from the Maxtmes, 
F6nelon spout the remaining eighteen years of his 
life quietly in his diocese, devoting himself to the 
welfare of priests and people alike, and dying at 
the age of sixty-three, greatly beloved and lamented. 

M^ame Guyon sulieied succe.ssive terms of im- 

{ )risonment, and, after being liberated from her 
ast prison in the Bastille in 1703, passed her 
remaining years in quiet seclusion at Blois, where 
she died in 1717. 

Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi- 
nette Bourignon 11616-80) occupies a distinctive 
place. Born at Lille, she w as, like Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally developed 
religions instinct. As a girl she wished to become 
a Carmelite, but was soon disillusioned regarding 
cloistral religion and set herself to find a better 
way of retirement from the world. When, in 1636, 
her father tried to force her into marriage, she 
escaped from home in male disguise. After some 
curious adventures she was brought back, but 
finally fled to Mons, where she placed herself under 
the protection of the Archbishop, and under his 
patronage made a short-lived attempt to establish 
1 La Ootnbe, whose mind had gradually given way under im- 
p^risomnent, had confessed to improper relatione with Madame 
Guyon, but the verv careful investigations made by Bossuet 
and his fellow-inqulslton could show no ground for questioning 
her moral integrity. 


an ascetic community on priniiti\e lines On the 
death of her father she brought a sncceKsful law- 
suit against her step-mother, securing las entire 
property for herself. About this tunc slie fell m 
witn a decidedly questionable admirer of mystical 
religion, Jean de Saint Saulieu, who induced her 
to found an orphan home for girls, which she snb- 
seqnently placed under Augustinian rule The 
experiment came to an abrupt end in 1662, wlien 
she was accused of gross cruelty to her young 
charges and had to take flight Her enforced 
wancloiings took her to Mechlin, where she found 
hei first ‘ spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, supei lor 
of the Oratonans By this time she had developed 
her system (if such it can be calleil), which embodied 
the characteristic features of extreme t^uietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Guyon, ‘spiritual maternity ’ occupied 
a central place m her consciousness She -w as ‘ the 
woman clothed with the sun,’ ‘the bride of the 
Holy Ghost,’ God’s chosen \ cssel w ho w ould lestore 
‘the Gospel spirit’ to the world, ‘the virgin who 
would bear many sons ’ and found a communistic, 
pncstless brotherhood. 

In 1662 she went with do Cort to Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercomse w’lth 
the many heretics who had made that city tbeir 
Cave of Adullam An attempt, msnired by de 
Cort, to found a community lumso for ner spintual 
children on the island of Nordstrand in the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long senes of diilRiilties and 
complications to which it gave birth, otcupicd the 
rest of her stormy life The mad scheme involved 
de Cort in financial difficulties fiom which only a 
prcmatuie death — in jpnson — released lam, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overbearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impracticability involved her in endless legal pro- 
ceedings, and nnally forced her to tlee once more 
A few yeaia later a printing-press wlacli she had 
set up at Ilusum brought hei into conlhet with the 
anthoiities and rovivc'd the llarne of persecution 
For a time it seemed as if she had found a lefuge 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Coste. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of soicery in 1679, and 
once more she had to lice to escape aiTest She 
remained in hiding until her death in the following 
year. Hei voluminous writings, which she ]>ro- 
fessed to have ‘received’ inwardly by inspiration, 
alxiund in fantastic and neurotic elements, yer she 
exercised a remarkable influence over minds iinei 
than her own, among them Comenms and Jean de 
Labadie. Indeed, her extraordinaiy influence 
extended to almost every land and continued long 
after her death In Scotland especially she had 
so many follow era among the clergy that from 1711 
until recently ‘ Bourignonisin ’ was included in the 
hat of heresies which candidates for ordination in 
the Church of Scotland were required foiinally to 
forswear. 

Among those who represented the practical and 
devotional aspect of Quietism as it apjtealed to the 
unlearned, Nicolas Herman of Lorraine (Brother 
Lawrence) is the classic example Boin about 
1610, he was fiist a soldier, then a gentlcin.ui s 
servant, and finally a lay hrothei m a Caimehte 
monastery, where he was eharg<‘d with the Imtnhle 
duties of the kitchen. His Practice of the Presence 
of God, as set forth in his letters, w Inch is to-day 
among the best-known devotional books, expounds 
the central doctrines of Quietism with a winsome 
aimplieity and a r»re degree of practical wisdom. 
His Maxims give further instruction to those who 
would realize the presence of God along the same 
homely and wise lines. He died in 1691 

Litkratcrb —1 OKNERAL —The standard work is H HepM, 
Ottch. der quiettsti»chm Mystik \n der katholtsohen Kvrche, 
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QUR’AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.). — i. Names. — 
The names of this, the sacred book of the MuelimB, 
are reckoned at fifty-five, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently used in the book 
itself, al-Qur'dn, seems to mean ‘Tlie Lesson,’ 
being the abstract noun of the verb qaraa, ‘ to 
read,’ ‘to recite,’ occasionally employed in the 
original sense. 

E.g , Ixxv 17 • * Verily upon us is the collecting and the read- 
ing (qur’dn) thereof ; and when we read It, follow thou the 
reading (qur’dn) thereof ’ , xxvm 86 : ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading ’ , x 62 • ‘ Thou dost not recite any reading 
thereof,' where the word quFdn is used as the verbal noun of 
the synony mens verb tala, ‘ to read ’ 

The word is normal in formation (cf. kufran, 
ghnfran, rujhan), and is not borrowed from any 
other language, though it may be an imitation of 
the Hebrew miqra, applied by the Jews to the 
Bible, of which the Arabic analogue maqra’ is 
occasionally used for ‘ reading. Other etymo- 
logies are collected by Suyflti (see below), but they 
are fanciful, though it is woitliy of note that a 
giamnmri.an of emmenco pronounced the woid 
quran as though the root were qrn, ‘ to associate ’ ; 
and his interpretation ‘ collection ’ is at least sug- 
gested by Ixxv. 17 (cited above). The word is not 
used by Muslims except of their sacred book, but 
Jews and Christians sometimes employ it as a 
do.signation of their Bible. Almost as fannlinr is 
the name Mushaf, which is said to have been 
invented by the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi- 
dently the Ethiopic for ‘book.’ The word kitdb 
(Aiabic foi ‘book’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur’an in the work itself and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, but ordinarily requires some eulo- 
gistic epithet {e.g., ‘ the iieispicuous book ’) Both 
this woid and Qur^dn cun be used of sepaiate texts 
as well as of the whole. The name Mufas^al is 
applied to the last seventh of the Qur’an, but, as 
it repeatedly described itself as a book ‘whose 
texts aie distinct’ there seems no reason 

why it should not be applied to the whole woik 
and indeed there are various opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may be used.* The 
etymology of the name Furqan in xvu 107, ‘ A 
Qur’an, which we have divided up (faraqnOhu) 
that thou niightest recite it unto tho people 
leismely,' is probably coriect, this name being 
more properly applied to a book suiiposed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, llebrewj>*myiw, 
t.e. ‘sections’; but this jiaiticular form is Syriac 
and means ‘deliverance’ — a sense which it some- 
times has in tho Qur’an. The Hehiow Mishnah 
(Aram. Mathnitha) seems to undeihe the name 
Mathdni, said to be the pluial of mathndt, which 
appears to be used of the whole Qur’an in xxxix. 
‘24, w'hereas in xv. 87 the Deity stato.s that H e has 
given the Prophet seven mnthdnl and the mighty 
Qur’an. The inteipretations of this passage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may be seen 
from Ijane, p. 300. Other names are descriptive 
or eulogistic— e.gi., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The Wise 
Kecord,’ ‘The Revelation.’ 

Tlie chapters of the Qur’an are called by the 
enigmatic name surah, plural smoar, of which no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from the Hebrew sordh (Is 
‘28“), ‘ row,’ ‘order,’ used in the Jewish oial tradi- 
tion for a row or rank of raen,^ but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to be used for a 
row of bricks in a wall, in which case it is clearly 
derived from sur (lleb. shiir), ‘wall,’ and its tians- 
ference to the region of literature might be analo 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur’an it evi- 

1 A’ flf , by Sakhawi, Tibr Masbuk, Cairo, 1896, p. 217 

® As by Tabari, History, Ixijdon, 1898, i 8007 

* Collected by E. W Lane, Arabic- English Lexicon, London, 
1863-93, p 2407 

4 See J. Ijevy, Neuhehrdisehes . . . Worterbuch, Lcip/ig, 
1876-80. 
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dently means ‘ homily,’ ‘ discourse,’ and is usually 
construed AVith the verb ‘ to send down.’ Thus 
XXIV. styles itself ‘a surah which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein we have sent 
down clear signs.’ Probably both sense and form 
aie adequately accounted for by identihcation 
with the Syriac sbharta, ‘pleaching,’ ‘go8i>el,’ 
‘message,’ as in the title of Mark ‘the Holy 
Gosiiel, preaching (sbharta) of Mark,’ etc. The 
sepal ate texts are called dyah (plural dy or dydt), 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,’ and clearly 
identical with the Hebiew 6th, ‘sign,’ ‘letter,’ 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter’ is perhaps retained 
in the opening verses of certain surahs, where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘ Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2 . Contents.— Owing to the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the work, which professes to contain ‘ a 
detailed account of everything’ (xii. Ill), the 
lapidity of its transitions, and its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur- 
ilng within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent place in it. A certain 
amount of vaiiety still exists in the naming of 
paiticular surahs, and in eailier times theie seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of surah xii., 
which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily 18 occupied with tne story of the patriarch ; 
but the second silrah, which is of 286 verses, is 
called after ‘the Cow,’ desciibod in four veises 
(63-66); while surah xxvi., of 2‘28 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only thieo verses at 
the end deal , s-urah xvii. is called ‘ Asra’ after a 
word occuiiing in the first verse, surah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after verse 35. When a surah is called 
after a itailicular person, it must not bo inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with that person, 
or e\en gives lus history more fully than it is given 
elsewheie. 

Tlio contents aie mainly warnings, remon- 
s( lances, and asseitions of or arguments in favoui 
of certain doctrines, the nanative portions being 
for the jiurpose of enforcing moials. These narra- 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past ; but allusions to contempoiary hnstory and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences aie frequent, 
their piiijioHe being to warn or to apologize. The 
two final surahs, each of a few words only, are 
incantations ; cxi. is an imprecation on a contem- 
porary foe, and l\xx., Ixxxiii., and civ. are similar 
in pill port, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
l)ook abounds in leahstic desciiptions of both the 
pams of hell and the delights of paiadiso 

Legislation occupies a very small place in the 
work ; hence its claim to give a ‘ detailed account 
of everything ’ occasions trouble even when ‘ every- 
thing’ IS restricted to the region of law.^ Collec- 
tions of comniandmonts are indeed to bo found in 
various place.s -c (/., vi. 152f. — and piecepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
woik, the most detailed being probably those con- 
nected with inheiitance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 175 is a supplement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Enactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in siirah ii. The character of the Qui’anic 
legislation resembles rescripts (fatdwd) — ».e. 
answers to special (juostions — rather than a code ; 
and that the collection contains contradictory rul- 
ings on the same subjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. Where narra- 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 
1 See Qhazftli, Mtuta§fa, (’airo, 1.S24, U. 266 


at maintaining chronological order, but at other 
times it IS neglected. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Mosch, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Hild, Salifi, 
and Shu'aib. The story of Adam is told m ii . 
vii., and XX., that of the nativity of Christ in iii. 
and XIX. ; numerous stories are told only once— 
e q., that of ThlUt (a combination of Gideon and 
Saul) in ii., that of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Dhu’l-Qarnain, thought to 
be Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur’an knows Elijah and Jonah ; it also contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubba' (xliv. , 1. ); 
the ruin of the Sabsean empire (xxxiv. ) ; the perse- 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S Arabia (Ixxxv ), if the last passage is correctly 
interpreted ; and tlie Abyssinian attack on Meccan 
(cv.), if the interjiretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out- 
side Arabia, it notices the Persian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details ; thus »urah 
xl , ‘ the Believer,’ is called after a believing sub- 

{ ‘ect of Pharaoh who delivers a monotheistic 
lomily, but does not h^re elsewhere ; and in xi. 
46 there is an account of a disobedient son of Noah 
who perishes in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connexion with the 
pati larch. Though the stoiy of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midian are recounted only 
in surah xxviii These repented versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one anothei, tliough they 
cannot always be harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
npociyphal accounts to the i)lainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre- 
sented n.s understanding the language of the lower 
animals and having at his disposal the forces of 
theyiwn ; the mountain is said to ha\e been raised 
ovei the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

Descriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief ; 
their puipose is of course not scientific, but the 
demonstration of monotheism. 

A cetfain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) the form of personal addresses by 
the Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory surahs 
(xciv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contaui exhorta- 
tions to the Prophet, are similar ; Ixxii. describes 
a personal experience which the Prophet is told to 
repeat ; it is how certain of the jinn, hearing the 
Qur’an recited, were converted. Three surahs 
deal with his domestio aftairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
in one of these (xxxiii ) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaul, and 
lus unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahab. Allusions to 
otheis occur, but reliance has to be placed on the 
tr.adition foi then identification. 

Owing to the intensity of the Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotions, and the frequency 
with which the expre.ssiou of these takes the foim 
of a revelation, the Qur’an might in many parts 
be described as the autlior’s diary or commonjdacc- 
book ; it records* doubts felt by himself as to 
the reality of his mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at different times in his 
career, what be .said when they occurred, and hard 
blow s which ho received and gave. It thus con- 
stitutes the most impoitant set of materials for 
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liis biogiaphy, its utility being somewhat impaired 
by the absolute want of chronological arrange- 
ment, which has to bo conjecturnlly restored 
chietly on the basis of the later official biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’&n. 

3 . Sources. — That tlie material of the Qur’an is 
m the main identical with that of ‘ the Former 
Leaves,’ t.e. the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
18 admitted in the work itself; these ‘Leaves,* 
more accurately described as ‘ the Leaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,’ are quoted in 
liii. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

The first, ‘ that no burdened soul ahall bear the burdens of 
another and that there is nothing accounted to a man save 
what he has wrought,' comes from Ezk verse 46, 'and 

that ho causeth to die and inakoth alive ’ is from 1 S 20, which 
is followed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
‘ He enneheth and causeth to posseas ’ Further, versos 68 and 
64 refer to Genesis, whore the destruction of the ‘people of 
Noah' and of the ‘oierturned cities' is described. Verse 60, 

‘ that He is the Lord of Sinus,’ may be identified with Job 9®, 
the name of the star being altered for the rhyme. 

The narratives of the destruction of the tribes 
'Ad and TliamUd, also quoted from these * Leaves,’ 
iiie certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures ; but this is not a serious inaccuracy 
‘The Law’ (Tauidt) is quoted in verse 49 for the 
rule, ‘ soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and ear for ear and tooth for tooth ’ ; the 
leference is to Ex 21^'-, where, however, ‘hand’ 
and ‘foot ’are found instead of ‘nose’ and ‘eai.’ 
The Psalms (Zuhiir) are quoted in xxi. 105 • 

* We have written in the Psalms after the Record ; My pious 
servants shall inherit the earth.* 

The reference is to Ps 37”, but the phrase, ‘ after 
the Kecord,’ is most obscure. The Mishnah of 
Sav/ieiirin, iv. 5, is cited in v. 35 : 

‘ On account of this we have written for the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief m 
the land, It is as tliough lie had slam all mankind , and whoso- 
ever saves one, it is as tliough he had saved all mankind ’ 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
Mishnah, but otheiwise the citation is accuiate 
A somewhat va;juer reference to tlie Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviii. 29 : 

‘That is their likeness in the Law and their likeness in the 
Gospel like the seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
strengiheneth it and it groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.' 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
4”'” ; perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72*®. 

These aie probably the only actual quotations; 
icproduction of matter or of phrase^, occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, 01 the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur’an, and this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘quotation’ 
not inappropnate. 

Notloeablo cases are vli. 89 ’ ‘ Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passeth through the eve of tiie needle ’ (Mt IQ'M) , 
xxi 104 : ‘The day whereon we shall roll up the heaieii as the 
scribe (?) rolleth up the book ’ (Is S4<) , xxviii 76 ‘ We gave linn 
[Ooroh] treasures 0 / which the keys would weigh down a com- 
pany of strong men’ (B. Pesahim, 119a' ‘The keys of the 
treasures of Oorah were a burden for three hundred white 
mules ’) , XXXI 26 * If all the trees that are upon the earth were 
to become pens, and if God should after that swell the sea into 
seven seas [of ink], IIis words would not be exhausted ' (Midrasb 
Rabbdh, Ca 1- ‘ If all Hie seas were ink, and the thickets pens, 
the heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not suffice to write the Law ') 

From these Quotations and borrowings it would 
not be permissible to infer that the author of the 
Qui’an had direct access to the Bible, Apociypha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be permissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that he had no such 
access ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot he fixed, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
quotations exceedingly easy, we find experts in' 
Homer confusing Andromache with Penelope, etc., 
and Biblical experts confusing Joseph with Daniel, 
etc. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of accuracy was far lower. Now, 
the Qur’fin exhibits intimate acquaintance with 


the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 
reproduces numerous chapters — sometimes, it is 
true, mixed up with Midrashic matter ; and this 
reproduction is often accompanied with serious 
inaccuracy, as when Moses is said to be sent to 
Pharaoh, Haraan, and Qarun (Corah). In both 
matteis its method resembles that of the NT, 
where, e.g., Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac 7*®), and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Scripture (1 Co 10*), though doubtless it differs in 
degree. The latter practice seems to come from 
the constant association of certain comments with 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien- 
tific works of our ow’n time, where, e g. , the state- 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authois. 
The most natural conclusion would he that the 
Prophet had at some time studied those two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards reproduced his in- 
formation without verifying his leferences. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the hooks of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. In these cases, too, 
Midrash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to leproduce the story of the scene betweeh 
David and Nathan (xxxviii. 20-23) suggests that 
he had known the story at one time, but had after- 
wards forgotten its context and many important 
details. 

Of the NT he clearly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he men- 
tions being Zachanas, YabyH (John the Baptist), 
Maryam (the Virgin), Taft (Jesus), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughtex of 'Inn an 
(Amram), and the sister of Haiim (Aaion) Hia 
‘ Gospel of the Nativity ’ (in surahs 111 and xix ) is 
similar to what is found in the Pruteoangelium 
Jacobi MinorxSy but contains ceitain details drawn 
from other sources; one of these, that the Virgin 
supported herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
18 clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
The employment of the title ‘ Word’ [Knlvmah) for 
Christ must go back to the Fouith Gosnel. 

The difficulty of assuming that the Biblical 
matter of the Qur’an was got at first hand from 
books lies m the fact that there is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into 
Arabic before Islam — even the tiadition that 
Khadijah’s relative Woraqah translated a Gospel 
18 obscure, and may mean merely that he copied it 
— and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the ciicum- 
stance that both the propel names and the names 
of religious technicalities in the Qur’an belong to 
some four different languages. Thus Jahannum 
(Gehenna) is Hebrew, Niih (Noah) Synac, Alyas 
(Elios) and Yunus (Jonas) Greek, Shaitan (Satan) 
Ethiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac- 
toiy explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions mode by the IVteccans, viz that the 
Prophet had gone to school (vi. 105), that he had 
assistants (xxv. 6), or one foreign teacher (xvi. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
night, though probably containing some truth, 
fau to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to be found in the name 
for Clinstians, An^dr, explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur’an is Ethiopic) 
as ‘ Helpers of God ’ ; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nos^rim, ‘Nazarenes,’ which, however, might be 
rendered ‘ protectors ’ ; the Arabic sense ‘ helpers ’ 
is ve^ close. The name for ‘ the Law,’ Taur&t, is 
also Hebrew ; probably it should have been pro- 
nounced (as it is written) Torah. That for the 
Gospel, InqU, is near, hut not quite identical with, 
the Ethiopic Wan^el ; that for the Psalms, Zuhiir, 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriac MatmUre. Names which seem to be 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the prophets Idris, Dhu’l-Kifi, and 
Dlm’l-NQn. The subject from which surah v., 
said to be the latest, derives its name, ‘ the Table,’ 
appears to exhibit a strange conflation of different i 
matter; the apostles (v. 112) ask'Isa to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, * 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
down ‘to be a festival to the first and to the last 
of us ’ ; and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appeals to be the phrase ‘the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10®^ ; but there seems also to bo an 
allusion to Chnat’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Peter (Ac 10®'^®). The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his infoimants, gave rise to 
these and similar statements will never be accur- 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevangelium, 
we might have attributed to him the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
ai)pears in sftrah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur’an ; c.^., the llepLodoi Tdv'kiro- 
ffrdXuv, excerpted by Photius, had the statement 
that not Chiist but another hod been cnuified, 
which IS near the Qur’anic doctrine (iv. 15(j), in 
which the Jews are charged with falsely asserting 
that they had killed Christ, whcieas this had 
happened only in semblance. 

Of matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christians, the story of the Seven Sleepeis (^. y. ) 
and probably that of Dhu’l-Qarnam are examples ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Khidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acauaintance with any foreign 
literature other than tnat belonging to these com- 
munities there appears to be no certain trace, 
though theie aie references to the Magians, whose 
literature is known, and the Sabians, who are still 
a puzzle. When we read, ‘ T? ho whole doctrine of 
theQurdn concerning IbHs and the genii, or Satans 
of the QurAn, has boon bon owed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ * it is hard to see how 
this can be proved. For the data of the Qur’anic 
story are Biblical ; that Adam was created from 
earth is known from Cn 2’, and that the ‘ ministers’ 
are of flaming hre is known from Ps 104* ; that the 
M'ords, ‘ Lot all the angels of God worship him ’ 
(Ps 96’ LXX), were said on Adam’s entry into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1®). The doctrine that hre is inoie 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ground of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 
What we have then is a Midrash worked up in 
Qm’ftnic style, precisely as the story of Abraliam 
and his father’s idols (xxi. 62-71) is worked up 
from the material preserved in Genesis Babbah, 38. 

Thatthcie was no native literature in the pos- 
session of the Arabs to whom the Qur’ftn addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 
we are compelled to believe it. 

Passages of this typo are xivi 8 : * Bring ine a book before 
this or a uionuiuent of knowledge, if yo speak true ' , Ixviii. 37 
‘ Have ye a book wherein ye study ? ’ ; xxxiv. 4.3 ‘ We hav e not 
given them any books to study nor sent them any one to warn 
them before thee ’ ; xxxv S8 • ‘ Have ye given them [» e the 
pagan deities] a book, wherein they have proofs?’; xxxil. 2 
‘That thou mayest warn people to whom no wamor came 
before’; xxxvii 166. ‘Have ye any clear authority? Then 
bring your book, if ye speak true ’ , hi. 41 . ‘ Are they in pos- 
session of secrets and do they write?’; Ixil 2 : ’He it is who 
hath sent among the illiterates a messenger of themselves to 
read unto them His signs.’ 

Clearly, then, the Prophet had not, like the 
Christian missionaries among the pagan Greeks, 
to overthrow the authority of books which served 
to maintain an older system ; nothing could be 

1 E M. Wherry, A Comprelunsive Commantary on the Qurdn, 
London, 1882-86, 1. 801 


cited against his asseitionsbut uinncniDnal piaclu e. 
Although the language of the Qui’ftn must rcpie- 
sent in the main that which was cuirent in M('( cah 
when it was composed, and to the cieatum of that 
idiom many persons must have contnbuted, it is 
improbable that the Prophet had in the language 
of Ins country any literary model to which he was 
imlehted for either form or matter. He does, 
indeed, know of the extstence of poets, who ‘ loam 
in every valley and say wliat they do not do’ 
(xxvi, 225), and was himself charged with being 
aji?m-rid<]en poet, though he asserts that (iod had 
not taught him poetry ; but it is evident, Ixdh 
from what the Qur’ilu says on the snlnect of these 
persons and from what it puts into tne mouth of 
the Prophet’s advoisaiie.s, that they weio not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

Accoiding to Tabari,’ certain Arab.s in the 
Prophet’s time possessed the book of Liiqm.in, 
some of whose sayings are rcpoited m surah xx\i 
In the later literature he ligures as a writei of 
fables and is often quoted for maxims ; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the pas’-.ige in the Qui’an. The stoiy 
of Tnamttd and their prophet Sahh is located in 
N Arabia, and the name of the tube is attested 
by classical geography ; the lock tombs were mis 
taken by its author for houses; the suuice of the 
story is unknown, as i.s that of 'Ad and thou 
prophet Hud. 'Tabari derives this tube from the 
son of the Biblical U/, also located in Arabia 
The name seems to be the Bibhtal word for 
‘ eternity,’ and to be about ns historical as Cadmus 
The phraseology and to some extent the .statements 
of the Qur’an are often illustrated from ‘pre- 
Islamic poetry ’ ; and some of tins canic to be re 
cognizeti as classical at any rate in the early 
Aubasid period. These poets, unlike those of 
other communities, seem to ho entiicly ignorant 
of their national or tniml religions, whence it lias 
been suggested that they were all Christians ' 
'riiere appears, however, to be no jio.ssible method 
of reconciling their existence with the statements 
of the Qur’an cited above ; for, even if these had 
been shameless falsehoods, the woik should have 
proiluced some aiguiuent or reason for ignoimg 
the jioets’ w’ords, which (egi., the Munllaqah of 
Zuhair) contained moial precepts and at times 
accounts of the very matteis nanated in the Qui’nn 
(6.O., the poems of Umayyah b. Abi Salt) 

The source of every statement or expression in 
the Qur’an cannot of course be traced, am.1 theie is 
no leason for denying its author consuleiable 
originality. The requirements of tlic rhyme must 
of themselves liavo led to the invention of now 

( ihrases, and even of historical details— c q , ihe 
ocation of the call of Moses m ‘the holy vale 
Tuwa’ (Ixxix. 16), and of tlio meeting between 
Moses and the sorcerers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61). 
The same consideration perhaps dictated the speci- 
fication of the 'tree Zaqaam’ as the food of the 
damned, which seems to nave provokeil criticism 
at Meccah (xvii. 62), and the description of I’liaraoh 
as ‘the man of the stakes’ (rf/rn’t-awb/if [wwiii 
11, Ixxxix. 9]), though this may conceivably be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word avddbtjs 
Originality is doubtless displayed m the desciip- 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceable to the Johannuie Apocalyp’-c 
The claim to speak by inspiration and not as tlie 
result of study is in itself not ditlereiit fiom that 
wged by other poet«, who professedly obtain their 
iniormation from the Muse, etc. It may have been 
taken too literally by the Prophet’s opponents, and 
consequently, as it could not be withdrawn, it had 
to be maintained as a fact. 

1 1 . 1208 . 
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4. Original theory of revelation. — ^The Qur’an is, 
on the one hand, something written, on the other, 
something read or recited. The written document, 
however, is in heaven. 

It is ' an honourable Qur'an In a hidden book which shall not 
be touched save by the cleansed ’ (Ivu 76) ; 
and this is somewhat elucidated by another passage : 

* It is a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves in the 
bands of honourable, pure scribes ’ (Ixxx 11-14) 

The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ- 
ings,’ which ‘ are recited by an Apostle fiom Grod ’ 
(xcviii. 2), are thus thought of as in heaven ; and 
in VI. 7 the ‘book’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as are on ordinary materials : 

‘ Had we sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched it with their hands, the infidels had surely 
said ‘ ‘ This is nought but plain sorcery." ’ 

Since in vii. 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
prodic work similar in character to the Qur’an, 
which is itself said to be on ‘a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Prophet of the divine 
book which is in heaven, whose contents he com- 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of as ‘ tliose who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has any doubt about his revelations (x. 91). It is 
suggested that the language of the divine original 
is heavenly (xliii 2f.), which is then translated 
into Arabic so as to be intelligible. Of the divine 
language it is probable that the letter^refixed to 
some of the snrafis are specimens. Tins theory 
accounts in part foi tlie fact that so many of the 
silraks are rejietitions of the same matter; the 
lepi eduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which he was privileged to peruse 
would not necessarily be verbfuly coincident. The 
book is brought down by ‘ the Faithful Spirit ’ 
(xxvi. 193), called Oabriel ( 11 . 91), to the Prophet’s 
heart, wlnle it is also in the books of the ancients 
(XXVI. 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been given (xxix. 48), i e learned 
Isiaelites (xxvi. 197). For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses t o parchment is supposed to bo 
an innovation (vi. 91), its proper seat being the 
menioiy of the rabbis (v. 48). It might have been 
revcaleil in a foreign ton^e (xxvi 198, xli. 44), 
but this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
owm peojile only (xiv. 4) ; hence the notion of 
reproaucing the contents of a concealed book has a 
tendency to give way to that of beai ing a message, 
whicii the messenger would naturally express in 
his ow'U voids. 

Theie does not appear to be any leference in 
the Qur’an to any hut oral commiinicatioii of its 
contents. The passage cited above from vi, 7 
plainly indicates that it wa.s not produced on 
paichnient ; and similarly in xvii, 95 the Meccans 
ask for a hook to be brought down from heaven 
‘ which they can read themselves ’ The texts are 
recited either by the Prophet or by his followers 
(xxii. 71) ; there is little suggestion that the one 
or the othei employed a written copy, though 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘ I hnd not in what has been 
revealed to me save . . . ,’ might be interpreted of 
a search through MBS. Hence, when the Qur’ftn 

S notes itself, it quotes rathei the general sense 
lan the exact words of the passages : 

Eg., IV 139 ‘lie hath sent down unto you in the Book 
that when je hear the Si^s of God denied and mocked, ye 
shall not sit with them until they discuss another topic ’ The 

S assage cited is \ 1 07 ‘ When thou secat those who discuss our 
igria, then leave them alone until thSy discuss another topic, 
and if Satan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the ungodly 
people,’ 

Where obliteration of texts is mentioned, the 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity in 
the divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. ; to erase in 


this case has for its equivalent ‘to cause to be 
forgotten ’ (ii. 100). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur’&n in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is made to 
confess that he has forgotten a text vdiich is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,^ or to explain dilBferences between 
the forms in which the same text is current by the 
theory that the Qur’&n had been revealed in seven 
different forms.* At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote down the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy ; so Zaid b. 
Thabit was summoned by the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought a shoulder-blade for the purpose ; presently 
some one complained that the veise was hard upon 
him, and some additional words were revealed 
meeting the case.* Certain verses were lost 
because 'A’lshah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it bo worm- 
eaten during his illness * Long lists were given of 
people who ‘copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed by the 
Qur’an itself render it difficult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Islam from Meccah to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges 18 more intelligible if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it is 
regarded as a permanent document ; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insignificant vanations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are fouml in the 
Qur’an in the latter. But, if any levelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole so fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The assertions that the statements of the Qur’an 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the earlier Scriptures, which were iea.son- 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what had been uttered, assumed a 
very different character when, by being committed 
to some writing material, they became definitely 
fixed 

When an official copy had been circulated to the 
exclusion of others, a theory of verbal and even 
literal inspiration began to oe evolved, and ulti- 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes found where we should least expect it ; 
thus Bukhari® says that the text, ‘ except that ye 
knit a relationship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, but the commentators acknowledge that 
tliey cannot find it, and suppose the words to be a 
paraphrase of xlii. 22 ; ‘ save love of my kin.’ Ibn 
Mas'ud (t 32), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance with the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy surahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and coulu not adopt these alteiations 
readings of his were employed as late as 322 A H., 
when their use was forbidden on pain of execution,’ 
and the books which contained them were burned.® 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of the text. Hence 
grammarians began to cite ‘God who is exalted’ 
for OTammatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Masorah arose which counted not only chapters 
and verses but words and letters (the various 
computations are given by Suyuti, § 19) A pious 
woman never spoke except from the Qur’ftn for 
forty years, for fear of uttering what was false.® 

I Imhah, Calcutta, 1863, ii 923 
« Mumad, Cairo, 1818, iv 205 

• Bukhari, Le Recueil de traditvmt musxUmanes, ed L 
Krehl, Leyden, )862-«8, ii. 209 
4 ittttnad, vl 260 ® li 'iSl 8 Musnad, 1 . 414 

1 Yaqut, Victumary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
Leyden, 1918, vl 801. 

6 Miskawaihi. ed. H. F Amedroz, in the press, i. 286. 

9 Raui^at al-Uqala, Cairo, 1328, p. 86. 
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In the early days of Isl&m inaccurate citation was 
common for a time at least ; a Kh&rijite woman 
declared that the ignorance of God’s boolc displayed 
by Umayyad governors had led her to revolt.^ 
Fragmente which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
were not included in the official Qur’an were here 
and there preserved as having once belonged to it ; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a surah, it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.® Stories are 
told of lengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends,® and of others which were harmless supple- 
ments to the texts.® See, further, art. Inspira- 
tion (Muslim). 

5. Chronology and arrangement.— The order of 
the (114 in number) is evidently accoiding 

to length, but this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain surahs were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order within those groups was 
haphazaid. 

in the Miiniad^ we read 'Said Ihn ‘Abbas 1 said to 
'Uthman , What induced you to take the Surah Anfal (viii.) 
which 18 one of the Mathani {BiLraha o( less than 100 verses 
and the Surah Bara’ah (ix ) which is one of the hundreds 
[euraAs of between 100 and 200 verses ?], and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “ In the Name of God,” etc , 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs f He said . Ae 
time passed numerous Surahs were revealed to the Prophet • 
when something was revealed to hun, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place it m the Surah 
wtierein such and such matters are mentioned ; when a group 
of texts was revealed, he used to say, Place these texts m the 
Surati wherein such and such matters are mentioned , and he 
would say the same when a single text was revealed Now the 
Surah AnfftI was one of the first of the Medinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bar&'ah was one of the last Surahs of tlie 

S ir'an , hut it resembled the other in matter^ so wo supposed 
at it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto This was the reason for our 
procedure ’ 

In the same woik * we aie told that al-yarith b. 
Khazamah brought 'Umar the last two verse-s of 
siirnh ix ; 'Umar recognized them a.s having been 
uttered by the Prophet ; had there been three, he 
added, he would have made of them a separate 
sfirah ; as there were only two, he bade ai-^aiith 
find a suitable place foi tfieir insertion ; he accord- 
ingly placed them at the end of surah ix. 

Theso traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khalifahs had a hand in the arrange- 
ment of the Qur’an, though in the main the ariange- 
ment was the Prophet’s ; and it is noticeable that 
'Uthman, who, according to tlie most familiar 
tiadition, is responsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy and the destruction of all others, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,’ was the hrst whose hand wrote 
the Mufassal, implying that his edition was the 
first written edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur’an is placed in the reign of the first Khalif.ih, 
whose scruples were oveicome by the feaj that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish 111 
the wars; and indeed it was asseited that parts 
actually perished with some of the martyrs of 
Yemamah ; ® but admirers of 'Ali declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
deatli of the Prophet, immediately made a copy of 
the (Qur’an from meinoiy in three days ; and tins, 
wanting some leaves, was said to be still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century “ If there weie any truth 
in this story, the copy should have wanted those 
vei ses whicli the person — Zaid ibn Tlnabit — who is 
said to have edited the ordinary text found with 
difficulty ; so, according to Bukhari,^® when he 

1 Yilqut, vi 04 a Al\fBa, Cairo, 1287, i 876. 

3 Ghurar al-Kha(d'if, Cairo, 1284, p 229 

4Yfi,qut, VI 480 6 1 09 Oi 199. 

’ i 36 c7 8 Mmnad, 1 148. 

® Al-Nadira, KxUib ai-Fihnst, ed. Q Flugel, 2 vols., I^ipzig, 
1871-72,1.28 * . 1 8. 
10 li. 204. 


copied the leaves into his edition, he missed a \eise 
(xxxiii. 23) which he had heard the Piophet 
recite ; finally he found it in the possession of 
Khuzaiinah, the An^ari, whose evidence was worth 
that of two men. 

The persons who produced these stones had to 
account for a fact which is generally acknow- 
ledged, viz. that the surahs often contain mattci 
w'hich belongs to very different periods, couple. 1 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
groups of texts were often revealed If, eg, 
IX. 86 was a social revelation for the instruction 
of 'Umar,^ wnereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to 'All,® how came these various 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
siirahl In the Miisnad the location is said to have 
been dictated in most cases by the Prophet , and 
the tradition admits that the surahs had as yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distinguished as ‘ containing such and such 
matter.’ Perhaps the only passage 111 the Qui’An 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged the 
texts is viii 67, which restricts the pionnse of 
verse G6, that 100 Muslims should overcome 1000 
unbelievers, to a promise that they should over- 
come 200, prefixing to the reduction the words, 
‘Now God has listened your burden, knowing 
that there is weakness 111 you,’ where the word 
‘now’ mdicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the susjucion lies 
near that this reducing verse is not fiom the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordinarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. So in viii. 9 the fighters at 
Boar are promiseu a reinfoi cement of 1000 angels , 
but in lii. 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 01 
even 6000, though the occasion on whicii the 
piomlso was made is the biime, and the same 
comment is added on both (vin 10 and 111 122). 
It could scarcely have been the Pi ophet's intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
surahs, where they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to dillerent times, represent the 
results of j.rivate effort, and the process called 
‘collecting the Qur’Sn ’ probably refeis to this pie- 
liminary putting together of revelations deliveied 
by the Prophet. According to the tiadition, as 
early as the battle of Uhud (A H 3) special honours 
v^ero assigned to tho^.e who had collected the 
Qur’6n, ami in pioportion to the amount which 
they had collected ; one Mujammi', son of Uimtliah, 
who figuies m some incidents of the Piophct’s 
biography, got his name from his carrjmg out 
this process;® the name of the first person who 
‘collected the Qur’an’ in Yemen is recoided,® 
and wo are told that 47 men of one tube, who lia<l 
collected the Qur’an, were killed on one morning.* 
Four persons are mentioned in the tradition as 
having collected the Qur’an in the Prophet’s time ” 
Where, then, the same verses with slight dillei- 
enccs are found m difleicnt suiahs, the Piophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition may be 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons 

Cf , e flr , 1x11 flf 'Say, O yo thathavp )u»lai7ed, if ip (.rofess 
that ye are friends of God out of all mankind, then disire diith 
if ye speak true But never will the^ dpsire it owing to then 
previous handiwork, and God knoweth concerning the wrong 
doors,’ with 11 . 88 f ‘ Say, if the last world be yours cxclusiv tl\ 
out of all mankind with God, then dcSire death if ye speak true 
But never will they desire it owing to their previous handiwork, 
and God knoweth concerning the wrong-doi rs ' 

It 18 hard to say whether this 1 ('presents two 
reports of the same message to tlie Jews, juxt 
together by diffeieiit collectors, or two nic-"-!igcs 
delivered by the Prophet at diUeient time.s, with a 

lM%isnad,i 16 Ib \ 151. 

* Ibn Hisham, ed F W'tistenfcid, Gottingen, IScn, p. 368 

4 Isabah, ni 129b '■ Tabari, li t»0 s Bukhari, iii 11 
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very slight dilference in the wording. And similai 
cases are frecjuent, notably the statements about 
the miracles in the wilderness, the entry into the 
Holy Land, and the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who broke the Sabliath, which occur in 
vii. 150, 161, 162, 160 andii. 64-67, 61, though these 
surahs are suppose*! to have been delivered respec- 
tively in Meceali and Modinah. 

To some extent, then, the sUrahs present pheno- 
mena analogous to those of the Gospels; the 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in the expression, or even in 
tlie sense ; it is difficult to think of these as reports 
of ditteient matter ; they are mueh more like 
reports of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable fiom oral tradition. 

An example may bo taken from li 98 ‘ O ye that believe, eay 
not “ ra'ina” hut say “ un?urn& ’' and “ bear In Iv. 48 there 
is the followi np^ ‘ Among those that Judaize are such as corrupt 
the phrase from its location and say “ We hear and disobey.” 
and “hear, not made to hear,” and “ra'ini,” twisting their 
tongues and attar king the religion Had they said ' “ We hear 
and obey ” and “iiear" and “ un?urn4,” it would have been 
better for them and more correct ’ In 11. 87 it is saui of the 
Israelites that * When wl took their covenant and raised above 
them tlie mountain, “ Take w hat we have given you with power, 
and hear," they said, “ We hear and disobey ” ’ 

Now, the Arabic words (jiioted, of which one is 
approved and the other dusapproved, appear to be 
synonymtius, and in tlie later liteiatuio are both 
in common use ; the phrases ‘ we hear and obey ’ 
and ‘ wo hear and dis(»bey ’ are contradictory ; the 
phrase ‘hear, not inado to hear,’ for winch ‘hear’ 
18 ollered a.s the correct equivalent, is unintelligible. 
In surah iv. all three are ofieied as examples of 
improper exprossion.s used by the Jews with inale- 
vofeiit intent ; m surah ii. the phrase * we hear 
and disobey ’ is recorded as the defiant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from I 
Sinai, whereas unifurnd is stated to bo the proper 
substitute for the improper rd'tTid, while the 
improper substitute for ‘ hear ’ is not recorded. In 
V. 45 we have another version of the commence- 
ment of IV, 48 • 

‘Among thosjc that Judaize ore hearers of faiuehood, hearers 
of other ^ople who ha\ e not come to tliee, who corrupt tlvo 
phrase from its location ’ 

The account which seems to agree best with the I 
facts IS that wo have the inaccurate records m 
these various places of the same sayings put 
together by difloiciit persons long after they were 
delivered, when the ciicumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘ corrupting the phrase from its location ’ in one 
sUrah is thought to refer to the conduct of the 
ancient Tsiaelites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish conteinpoianes, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of tlie Projihet’s sayings, to whose testi- 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, anangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any attempt at arranging the surahs in chrono- 
logical order is impeded by the fact that the 
s^2rahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while the piobability that much was not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to be 
reproduced had oeen uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness ; and doubts about the genuine- 
ness of texts are not altogether wanting in the 
Muhammadan chionielos. 

According to Tabari,! when AbQ Bakr after the Ihrophet’s 
death recited in 138, where the poeeibility of Muhammad’s 
death is mentioned, 'the people did not seem to know that 
this text had been revealed to the Prophet until Abu Bakr 
recited it ’ When this verse and another in wlilch Muhammad’s 
death is distinctly foretold (xxxix 81) were repeated on this 
occasion, according to another account,* certain persona swore 
that they bad not till then been aware &f their existence. 

The authenticity of the two final sUrahs was 
denied by some persons. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims about 
11.1816 »T»bart, 1. 1819. 


obelizing verses, but, since these interpolations, if 
there be any, must belong to a period which is 
very imperfectly known, not many verses have 
been condemned. Certain passages very clearly 
belong to definite epochs in the Prophet’s bio- 
graphy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
lipbaq is generally trusted, though its authority 
was clearly not established in the 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shafi'i ^ places the Kaid of 
Dhftt al-Biq&‘, which Avas the occasion of iv. 103 f., 
after the Battle of the Trench, wheieas in the 
narrative of Ibn Ishaq the raid was in the year 
4, and the battle in the year 6. The number of 
texts that can be dated by these consideiations 
is comparatively small ; for a great many com- 
mentaries, or special works dealing witn ‘ the 
occasions of revelation,’ invent che-ap fictions to 
which no importance should be attached. The 
editions of the Qur’ftn regularly divide the surahs 
into Meccan and Medinese, but it is admitted 
that some Meccan surahs are interpolated with 
Medinese matter It is generally held that there 
are in the main three peiiods : one in which the 
productions were ejaculatory and tentative, repre- 
sented chiefly by the short surahs toAvaids the end, 
some of which, however, are very clearly frag- 
ments ; one in which they were homiletic and 
narrative—to this class the greater number of the 
longer Meccan surahs belong ; and one in which 
they were journalistic and legislative— this is the 
period of the Medinese surahs. About the fust 
and last verses wo have guesses recorded by Siiyuti ; 
the first was either xcvi. 1 or Ixxiv, 1 ; the last 
was IV. 175, 11, 278, or ii. 281, etc. 

The Fthrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan surahs and another of the Medinese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
1st cent. ; one which diflers in numerous points i.s 
given by Suyilti, p. 21 f. The Fthrist also recorded 
the order in which they Avere arranged in the copies 
of Ibn Mas'nd, Ubayy b, Ka'b, and 'All — but the 
last 18 lost m the MSS used by the editors. In a 
story told by Tabari® of the year 36 'Uthnuin him- 
self is made to* refer to the Qur’an according to the 
numbering in Ibn Mas'iid’s copy, in which the 
siirah of Yiinus was the seventh The author 
of the Fihnst states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the recension of Ibn 
Masud, of Avliich no tivo agreed, while all diflered 
from the authoiity whom he quotes for the order. 
Uis chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making surahs xcix,, Ixxvi , xui., and others 
Medinese, since in both style and subject they 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan perioci. 
Thus surah xiii. assumes that ‘those who have 
knowledge of the Book’ {t.e. the Jews) side with 
the Preset against those who deny his miH.sion, 
and that he is undergoing persecution which Avill 
be settled either by the fulfilment of God’s 

K romise or by his death — conditions which suit the 
leccan period but had been changed when the 
Prophet was installed in Medlnah. If these lists 
have the antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa- 
sions on which the sUrahs were first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attempts made by Europeans to fix the 
chronology of the surahs are not likely to be more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in Rodwell’s translation, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, surah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
surah vi. is numbered 89 ; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to ‘that which ive narrated to thee 
before,’ viz. in vi. 147 1 If the surahs are capable 
of being dated, vi. must be earlier than xvi. ; on 
theother hand, vi, 119 states that ‘ God has already 
1 RisOlah, Cairo, 1821, p. 27. * i. 2968. 
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explained to you what food he has made unlawful which could rival xt, and is assured that the united 
for you,’ and, though this may be a reference to efiForts of mankind and nnn -would fail m such 
vi. 146, yet, since the list there begins with the an endeavour (xvii. 90), This doubtless hunts the 
words, * Say : I find in that which has been revealed effectiveness of the miracle in the first place to 
unto me nothing forbidden save,’ etc. , the reference Arabs and in the second to experts in style ; but it 
to xvi. 116 Mems the more natural ; for, if the refer- is pointed out that in most matters the majority 
ence be to ii. 168, then we have a worse anachronism, are laity who have to be guided by expei ts lienee 
since there will be a reference to a Medlnese works are composed by rhetorical experts who show 
surah in two Meccan surahs ! Dating by the sup- how everything in the book is expressed in the 
posed development of the Prophet’s psychology is best possible way; the recently published ftrdz, 
naturally an unscientific proceeding ; nor does it by the Zaidi Khallfah Yahyfi b. ^anlzah (t 749 
seem possible to obtain any help from the develop- a.h. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on those lines, 
raent of his knowledge ; thus A. Sprenger ' asserts and discovers unsuspect^ beauties — e.g., in the 
that about the year 617 the Prophet learned that phrase ‘ and thou didst thy doing which thou didst ’ 
the stories about Hfld and §alih were apocryphal, (xxvi. 18). 

and in conseouence was careful to make no further Pos.sibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
allusion to tnem. In fact he alludes to them in the Qur’an do not clifier much from those employed 
sUrah IX. (71) — according to the tradition, the last by other Oriental authors and at times by Euro- 
surah but one, or the last, in the Qur’an. peans. What we learn from its statements is that 

6. The miracle of the Qur'an. — The meaning of the Meccans in general foun.l it intolerable, and 
the miraculous nature ascribed to the book has demanded a ‘ reading ’ of another kind (x. 16) ; 
been the^ subject of much discussion, and the and even in the late Medinah period (ix. 66, 125) 
treatises in which it is explained are not very con- there were Muslims who, to the Prophet’s extreme 
vincing. In xxix. 47-50 the miracle seems to be annoyance, ndiculed the revelations A curious 
explained as the sudden acquisition by the Prophet metho<l of de,ihng with the miracle is that ascribed 
of the ability to read and write ; and somewhat to a Mu' tazil doctor, who supposed it to lie in the 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is failure of the Arab poets and orators to take up 
interpreted as its claim to produce accounts of the challenge of the Qur’an and produce a rival 
events which could have been revealed to the performance; if in spite of their number and 
Prophet only by supernatural means, these being ability they abstained, tliey must have been super- 
‘the contents of the former Leaves’ (xx. 133), naturally prevented. It is urged against this view 
Why it should be lawful to identify the Qui’anio that, were it correct, the miracle would bo not the 
narratives with these, but impious to call them Qur’an’s, but God’s ; but it rests besides on pre- 
‘the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ Is not misses of very doubtful validity — one, that theie 
known. If these ‘Leaves’ were no longer in were at the time numerous poets and orators, and 
existence and the Prophet had no teacher, his a second, that the challenge was not taken up. 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qur’an was 
by the learned, could have been acquired only produced by the pretender Maslaniah or Mnsaili- 
supernaturally ; and there is nothing improbfl,ble mah , and Palgrave^ asserts that much of it was 
in the Prophet’s supposing these ‘ I^eavos’ to have preserveil in Yemamah as late as the 19th centuiy. 
perished, since in the 4th Islamic cent, at a public The claims of this work as gainst the Qiii’an 
discussion in Baghdad both the Chnstian and the were settled by the sword. The challenge has 
Muslim assume that the Greek classics had all probably been taken up at various times — and 
perished and only survived in Synao transla- indeed the Qnr’an comes near admitting tins for 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded its own time (vi. 93) — notably by the famous 
ir the Qur’an that the Prophet, though he is able Abu’l-'Ala of Ma’airah (t 449), of whose Fin>ul toa- 
to report an event, was not present on the occasion ; Ghdydt some fragments are preseived , “ the work 
he was not with Joseph’s biethren when they con- itself was destroyed from pious motives, though 
spired, yet he knows about it (xii. 103) ; he was one person thought that it should have been 
not present when lots were drawn for the guardian- allowed to exist as a monument of failure * The 
ship of the Virgin Mary (iii, 39); and much the eminent vizier Ibn'Abhad was not displeased when 
same is said with reference to the Deluge (xi. 61), told that his own compositions were equal to the 
the adventures of Moses (xxviii, 44-46), and the Qui’lln;* and we casually hear of books untten 
dialogue at the Resurrection (xxxviii. 69 ff.) It by professing Muslims in which the defects of tlie 
does not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries Quran were iwinted out ; one Ibn Abi'l-Baghl, 
were much impressed by this reasoning; they who aspired to the vizierate in the 4th cent., is 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xliv. 13) credited with a woi k of the kind.® 
and were even prepared to name his mentor or The magical use of the Qur’an appears to have 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these begun at nn early time ; the practice of opening it 
passages is the implication that the Biblical uarra- for sorfes is mentioned in the year 33,® and has 
tives weie quite unknown in Meccah before the been common ever since; and rules for this em- 
Prophet told them. More importance might reason- ployment of the ivork are found in some MSS. 
ably be attached to the prophecies of future events uertain passages are written on amulets, and the 
— the defeat of the Jews (iii 107 f.), the recovery of water in which some have been washed is thought 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Persian to be a preservative or cure, 

conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attached 7. Literary form. — The style of the Qur’an is 
some importance, and the continuance of the twice described in the work itself by the word 
bickerings between the Christian sects until the tartxl, the purpose of this artiface being to lix it 
Resurrection (v. 17), a proplieoy which thirteen in the Preset’s memory (xxv. 34) ; the sense of 
centuries have not falsifiea. These passages occupy the word is not exactly known, but it is likely to 
so small a space in the book that they can scaremy refer to the rhyme, the existence of wiucli cannot 
give a character to the whole. Hence it is usual be,denied, being indepd demonstrated by the van- 
to fall back on the literary style, and this, it may ation in the order of the names Musa and Harun, 
be supposed, is meant where the opponent is chat- of which the former as the more eminent should 
lenged to produce ten sHrahs (xi. lo) or one sHrah 1 Journey through Arabia, London, 1865, i 382 

(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (hi. 84; cf. xxv. 36) « y&S?” vT’ms ^ 

1 Das Lebenund die Lehredes Mohammed, Berlin, 1861-66, « ed H F. Aniedror, Lejden, 1SK)5, p. 270 

III. xxiii. « 'Faban, 1 2923 
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properly have the first place. But it is said to be 
improper to apply to this style the ordinary name 
for rhymed prose, sif, which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was said by the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards (kahina) are, 
indeed, in a style tnat difFers from that of the 
Qur’ftn by the regularity of the rhyme ; these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pie- Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this style was popular especially for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
a couplet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the sermon style the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained throughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Qur’an. Judged by those per- 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
but such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought bettei to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period the Prophet was regarded as 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
wml bo earned by the early eiaculatory surahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated with vehemence in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired hy jinn. Where, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’an admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
supposed to bo intentional ; and there is nowhere 
Buraeient of a series to make the word ‘metre’ 
applicable, though surah xciv. almost fulfils the 
conditions. 

Cei tain surahs contain besides special artifices ; 
thus in Iv. the texts aie followed for the most part 
by the lefrain, ‘Which then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?’ which m^ be 
compared with the refiaiu in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 136. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘ Peace 
upon Ibrahim,’ etc , follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier sHraks is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo- 
dated to prose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It IS noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
^riac forms an element in the style of the Qur’&n. 
Trie language claims to be perspicuous Arabic, and 
attention is often called to the clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which require explanation ; about a dozen 
times some phiase is employed followed by the 
formula, ‘ What is there to tell thee wliat it is ? ’ 
Though extierae orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur’an, it is generally 
recognized that its style admits not only foreign 
proper names, but a considerable number of words 
borrowed from other lanmiages ; a meritorious 
collection of these is to be found in the work 
of Suyuti,^ which, however, contains many inad- 
missible statements Many words are evidently 
of Persian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Hebiew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; but it is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
can more easily be distinguished and located oy 
European than by native critics — e g., the employ- 
ment of fath in the sense ‘ judgment ’ (Ethiopic), 
fatara for ‘create’ (the same), ‘mighty’ 
(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
language offers possible interpretations. 

8. Place in lal&m. — No sooner was the Qur’Un 
iiublished than it became the basis of education, 
Deing studied immediately after the acquisition of 
tlie alphabet; so the first Umayyad Khallfah, 
Mu'awiyali, when he appointed a man governor of 
1 ItqAn fiulum al-Qui'dn, S 88. 


Ta’if, said, ‘ He is in his ABC ’ ; when made 
governor of Meccah, ‘ He is in the Qur’an.’ ^ Men 
were chastised by the Khalifali Walid i. for not 
having read it.* Public and private worship con- 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it ; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Mttsnad.* After the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abrogation or addition, whence in 
v. 48-56 Jews and Christians who require their 
causes judged are refei-red to the Law and the 
Gospel. The difficulties of using the work com- 
piled by ’Uthmftn for this purpose were very great, 
though not too great for the ingenuity of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinan shoitly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difficulty of teach- 
ing the Qur’an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Arabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox theologians, arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowledge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Kazi 
(t 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fatxhah (introductory surah of seven short verses), 
it should be possible to discover ‘ a detailed account 
of everything ’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Qur’an are 
exceedingly common in Muslmi works, whether 

S rave or gay. When the composition of State 
ocumeuts fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
secretaries, these persons were compelled by the 
needs of their profession to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the book, though the strict interpre- 
tation or a verse cited above, ‘ None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,’ is thought to render such 
study highly improper ; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Christians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’anic 
usage It is not easy, howovei, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctiine that the unbeliever should 
be conver^d by the miracle of the Qui’an ; the 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
those who raid the lands of unbelievers are for- 
bidden to carry the Qur’an with them lest it fall 
into inlidol hands. Tianslation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet ; the 
1 hyme obviously constitutes a great difficulty, and 
the initial letters of some surahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has oidinanly been against 
attempts at translation even wheie the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims , still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘authorized 
version ’ appears to exist in any Muslim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book os the 
mam authority on law, the chief source of grammai, 
and the unapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to niis- 
undoi stand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities ; on the other hand, there 
seems little doubt that this theory has influenced 
the Jews and Christians who are resident in 
Muslim countries. 

9. Interpretation. — The sacred hook gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, partly grammatical, 
partly exegetical ; and the names of the authors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fthrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Muhammadan learning attaches the very greatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the students had little 
to utilize besides tne consonantal text fixed by 

1 T<^bari, ii. 167, anno 54. > Ib. il. 1271, anno 06. 

» i. 226, 280, 265, v 26. 
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Uthnian at a time when the Arabic script left 
much ambiguity ; certain peculiarities may there- 
fore be due to misreading of this text — e.g , the 
foim Yahya for Yuhanan (John), Taghflt for 
Ta'flth, and even Shu'aib for Hobab. Where 
either the words or the allusions oiler difficulties, 
it does not appear that theie was any trustworthy 
tradition whicli the interpreters could employ ; 
c.g., in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man ‘ to whom we vouchsafed our 
signs, and who departed from them,’ some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, others the Prophet's 
contemporary Umayyah b. Abi Salt ; a third sug- 
gestion IS that he was ‘ the Monk,’ i.e. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet. In xvi. 49 there occurs a phrase 
of which the meaning is said to have been unknown 
to 'Umar, and veiy unconvincing explanations of 
it are given On tlie whole it may be said that 
the tiadition furnished no help that is of value 
foi the explanation of hard passages, though the 
Proohet’s biogi apliy, where it is independent of the 
Quran, fuinishes some. 

As Islam developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sacred book was common to all , 
hence the champions of those sects were compel le<l 
to show that it supported their opinions ; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of which not many 
specimens survived the establishment of Ash' ante 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Knss/ul/ of 
Zamakhshari (t 538), in which Mu'tazilite opinions 
are boldly maintained, is surpiising, and must be 
due to its author’s fame as a grammarian and lexi- 
cogiapher. That unoithodox opinions are not 
always easy to leconcile with the text may be 
illustiated ny his comment on iv. 51 • 

‘ Vi'ril} Ood forffueth not association with Himself, but He 
fo) gn cth what is less tiian that to whom He will,’ 
uhicli he sajs means 

‘Ood for^jflvi'th not to whom He will association, unless he 
reprnt, but He fuririveth whom Tie will what is less than that, 
if he do repent ' 

Yet peihajis the oithodox commentaries have at 
times to result to equally drastic expedients. The 
most popular of the lattei, the 3Iiullini nl tanzU 
of Baulawi (f 691), is largely copied from Zamakh- 
nan’s woik, and, though its author’s object was 
to refute the unoithodox passages, he has taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholais neither of these woiks has the interest of 
the much eailier commentary of the histoiian 
Tabari (f 310), which is swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions by the chains of aiitliontios quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three tunes the size, but it appeals to give a 
complete recoid of the Qur’anic interpretation 
current in its autlioi’s tune. Hence it is of gieat 
value for ti aeirig the sources of statements found 
in latei woiks, Horn Avhieli the chains of authori- 
ties are omitted (Jreat praise is bestoweil by 
Sprenger on the commentary of ThaTabi (t 427), 
which is as j ct unpublished ; and even gieater is 
bestowed on that by his pupil Wahuii (f 487) m 
the account of this peison given by Yaqiit (v. 101), 
who asserts that its merit was univeisally ac- 
knowledged Mystical and devotional commen- 
tanes w’eie produced by Silfis, whose interpretations 
naturally wander far from the obvious sense of the 
passage^i. A commentary of this kmd is that 
ascribed to Ibn 'Arabi. 

IX S. Marooliouth. 

10. Editions and various readings — Wo have 
seen that the inspired oracles delivered by the 
Prophet in some circumstances of his life were not 
generally committed to writing. The Prophet 
had himself given orders not to hasten with the 
Qur’iln before its inspiration was decided (xx. 113), 
and intimated that its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 


Our knowledge of how it was collected and put 
into the form in which wo lead it is commonly 
derived from wi iters belonging to the 'Abbroml 
period, or approximately to the 9th Chiistian 
century. The necessity for a reasoned liistoiy of 
the Qui’an does not seem to have been felt veiy 
acutely under the Umayyad and the Piou^ 
Khaliiahs ; what occasioned the appearance of 
some critical works on this subject m as the era of 
religious controversies which animated the learned 
circles of the city of the Khalifate. At the end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestoiian patriarch resid- 
ing in Baghdad, had a public discussion before the 
Khalifah Mahdi and the Muslim theologians of 
his time ; Abu Nob, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, was writing about the same time a lefuta- 
tion of the Qur’an in his native town (c. A.D. 820) 
Al-Kindi was completing his famous Apology of 
Christianity at the court of Ma’niUn 'Inese 
public disiussions and apologies, uliich contain 
severe ciiticisms of the Qur’an, had the salutary 
effect of inducing the Muslim theologians to deline 
their positions with regard to their sciiptures. 

The method of reasoning from data fui nisliLd 
by authors living more than t\io hundred yeais 
alter the events is somewhat precaiious, and 
indeed there are scholars who Avonld gi\e but little 
credence to their stories In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great caie is taken by the 
Muslim authois to authenticate their statements, 
by a chain of uninterrupted links of oral tiadi- 
tionists going back to the first j e.ars of the Hijiah , 
frequently also there is lefererice to some accounts 
of men living at tlie end of the Ist Islamic cent , 
who in their tuin had hoard them from companion!, 
of the Prophet ; but, as these intermediary tiadi- 
tionists have written nothing >vhi(h has come 
down to us, it IS pr.actically with men of the 9th 
cent and even of a later date that uogeneinlly 
woik. These oial compilations afford for oui 
investigations a held extending fiom the lifetime 
of the Prophet to A D. 705, or louglily from A H. 
1 to 86. According to their attiibiition of the 
Collection (./am') of the tiui’an (1) to the htetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Khalifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Khalifah 
'Abdul-Muhk and his hculemint blajjaj, these ouil 
tiaditions will be classed in three groups 

If any Qur’i'inie verses were written in the 
Prophet’s lifetime, they must liave been written b} 
secretaries and amanuenses Fiom dilierent houi i es 
combined the number of these amanuenses tot.ils 
foity, but it is veiy doubtful wlietliei many of 
them did really help the Piophet iii his literal y 
task. The longest list is given by Ibn al-Atlni,* 
Dyaibakri,^ Nawawl,* and Tab.iri.* 

Ibn Sad ® enumerates ten dilleient persons vilio 
had collected the Qur'an in the time of the Piophet 
Bukh.ui ® reduces this numliei to foui , {\w Fihribt'' 
gives seven. Tabaii® counts also four persons as 
h.aving accomplished this task, but, as their names 
differ sometimes consideiably in the vainnis lists, 
we may pcihaps be justified in saying that nothing 
was known with certainty at the time of the abov e 
writers Some of them indeed report otlici oi.il 
traditions to the effect that it was Ttlimrin, llie 
third Khalifah, who collected the (Jui ‘in undei the 
Khalifate of 'Umar “ or that its collei tion in ,suhitf\ 
is due to 'Umar himself Siiyiiti^^ has gatlieied 
a considerable number of such traditions, two ol 
which have appealed to the cutics of last ceiiliuy , 
1 rsd, Cairo, a h 1285-87, f 50 
•a Tdnkh, Cairo, a h 1283, ii 181 
8 Tahdhlb, ed F VVustenfeM, Cottinjren, lsi2-47, p. 37 
* Annoirs, Leyden, 1878-S>0, i 17h2, n 2, 8i.> 

B Jahaqat, Leyden. 1912, ii. 112-114 « ni 307 

7 p 27 8 1, 2, 830 '* lOn Sa d, ll 113 

10 Ibii Sa'd, 111 Nolileke’s Geseh den Qorans, Oottingon, 1860, 
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they are those first reported by BukhSrI' and then 'ffllib, and 'Abdallah b. Mas'fld. The two first are 
reproduced by many subsequent writers. They l)elieved by all the best and earliest aiithuiities 
state that Zaid ibn Thabit, one of the amanuenses quoted above to have even collected their Qur’ans 
of the Prophet, undeitook the collection of the in the lifetime of the Prophet, but, as tlie Susans 
Qur’fin at the request of the first and third and their officials had proscribed their copies, 
Khalifahs, and that he made two recensions of it, sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
his sources for the first recension under Abu liakr Fihrist^ was unable to find a single one for 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, purposes of comparison, and he contents himself 
and memory of men ; the second recension, which with reporting the saying of Fadl b. Shadhau that 
took place under the Khalifate of 'Uthman, would some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’s 
be an official revision of the previous one, its recension, the order of which he gives ; on p. 26 
primary object having apparently been to put an the order followed by Ibn Mas fid is also exhibited 
end to the ‘ discrepancies about the Book as the on the authority of the same man. As to the 
Jews and the Christians have.’ His work finished, nature of their wording we are somewhat more 
the Khalifah found himself powerful enough to fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
destroy or burn ‘ everything else from the QuP&n it whenever it was known in tlieii time. Zamakli- 
(founci) in the form of ^ahifah or ; to shari is in this respect the best source of informa- 

circulate his version, he sent ‘ to every country ’ a tion Some words are so different that we are 
mu§haf of what Zaid had transcribed. Nothing is entitled to believe that at least a few of them come 
said about what happened to the direct witnesses from a source completely foreign to that of the 
of the revelation — the white stones, bones, and official text. 

palm-branches ; but in the absence of better data in xlx.i 67 the official text has, • I shall come forth ’ . but 
the story is generally accepted as true by all Mas'ud reads, ‘And He will give thea.’ Mostly, however, these 

wrifora itolnnoTna «. nprind lator Hmn the fith varianto consist of syiionj ms or Of one or two added or elimi- 
writcrs belonging to a perioa later tnan Uie Utn nated words, such as ‘saying' for ‘order' (xix 66), ‘they will 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every become cloven* for ‘they will burst osiuKler’ (xix 92), 'people 
composition refeiring to the sacred book of Isl&m. were disputing ' for ‘ disputed ' (xix. 86). 

The plausibility of tbe account is brooded over by Some Shf ah books give examples of wonderful 
some subsequent writers, who put the following interpolations, and their authors state that the 
accusation into the mouth of the third Khallfah’s words that they have added had been purposely 
enemies : deleted from the official text, but there is reason 

‘ The Qur'&n wae in many books, and fcbou discreditedst them to believe that most of them are the outcome of 
all but one,'* and he ‘tore up the Book.’* political intrigues which (‘.annot seriously affect 

It would be unsafe, however, to believe that this the early edition. One of the best works on this 
tradition can account for all the difficulties. For theme is the Kdji of Abu Ja'far-al-KuIlni (t A.H, 
instance, there are numerous verses which refer to 328), which was lithographed in Persia in A.H. 
the Qur’an as Utah not only in tlie sense of a 1281. From a MS in the John Rylands Library 

'written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘real we extract the following example (ml 161) • 

book’ (xlvi 11, Ixviii. 37, etc ). These verses, if ‘And if ye are in doubt of what we have revealed unto our 
not intenxilated, can hardly be explained if the servant, concemtnjr 'Att, then bring a Surah hke it ' (il 21). 
sources for the fust edition of Zaid were only The same author says that some of these inteipola- 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, bones, tions were found in the Qur’ans used in the time 
and such things. of Imam Rida (t A.H. 203) ; his contention is set 

An attempt to produce an official edition of the forth in such an emphatic manner that we are 

Qur’an is also attributed to the Uma^ad Khalifah obliged to believe him. The end of v. 11 and the 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant Hajjaj. They beginning of v. 12 of swmA xlii. were, accoi ding to 
are said to have written copies of the Qur’an and him (t6.), as follows : 

sent them to different provinces, as the third «a great thing to tbe idolaters ie that which thou calleet 
Khalifah had done before them.* Some historians them to, 0 Muhammad, eoncemmg the authority of 'All ' 
tell also that they proscribed various readings More serious Is the attempt of contenipoiai’y 
which were used in tneir time.® Others go even scholars who have called attention to some mter- 
so far as to ascribe to them the final collection of polations, political or religious. P. Casanova ■ 
the Qur’an,® and some put in the mouth of the has gathered several of them. 

Khalifah the important saying. The variants of the official text itself aie of tw'o 

‘ I (ear death in the month of Ramadan — in it I was born, in kinds. Some are due to the defective chaiactei of 
I was weaned, In it I Qur’an (Jama’tul ^he Arabic script, which has many letters distin- 

^r’ana), and m it I was elected Khalifah. 7 guishable from one another only by an extraneous 

It 18 a well-known fact that the Shi ah writers Jot put over or under them Since the ancient 
accuse them of the elimination of many verses. Qur’ftnic MSS were undotted, ^ttrrd of one 
After A.H. 88 tlio process of collecting the country often read W'ords with letters different 
Qur’an came to an end, and, so far as we are from those adopted by qurra of another country, 
aw'are, there are no histoncai data after this A second series of variants consists mainly of the 
period for its further standardization ; and there- addition or omission of one or two consonants, 
fore it is highly probable that the text with which guch as the copulative particle wdw and the 
we are familiar is the very text sanctioned by its fominine f. Many books have been ivritten to 
qurra (reciters and readers) of the end of the 1st collect these various readings, the handiest being 
Islftmic cent , and officially recognized by the the Mukni of DSni (A d. 1052). Even m the 12th 
thnd Khalifah. , xi. c .. Chiistian cent. Zamakhshari tells us that there 

Besides the oracial copy of the 8tate, traces are copies which occasionally added complete 

found of the recensions made by other collectors of words to the standard text. 

the Qur’&n, and the Muslim tr^itiomsts have pre- copies which he used added ‘ he ordered me,' 

served the names of some of them, three deserve and in xx 16 some others added, ‘How can I show it to \ou 
special mention: Ubayy b» Ka'b, 'All b. 4bi (the hour)?' 

1 ni .S92 » Tabari, i 6. 2962 » lb. il 1, 516 knowledge of these variants is derived exclu- 

* ib’u Du(cni&kj7»gt#dr, Cairo, a u 1809, iv. 72-74 , 'ABkaiam, sively from the commentators and some works 
Rofj', in Kindi, Wul&t, London, 1912, p. 815. written ad hoc by Muslim theologians. There are 

oibn al-Athir, iv 463, Ibn Khallik&n, Vie$ dee hommes ■' ** 

illuttres de Vialamitme, ea. McO de Slane, Paris, 1842, i. 188. * P 27. 

6 Al-Kindi, Apology, p 77, ed. W Muir, London, 1887 * Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-14, li ‘ Notes 

7 Barhebrneus, Chron. Arab., Beirut, 1890, p. 194. compl^mentaires,' p. 146 f. 
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in public libraiies of Europe many Qur’ftnic MSS 
of antiquity, the oldest dating probably from 
the 2nd Isl&mio cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to the rudimentary char- 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is borne out by Nbldeke, who examined some such 
MSS, and by the present Avriter, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 
preserved in the John Rylands liibrary. To our 
knowledge, therefore, the only extant MS which 
ofiers slight variations is a palimpsest in the 
possession of Mrs. A. S. Lewis ; its underscript 
contains sciaps of Qur’ftns Aviitten by ditt’erent 
hands, and its variants consist of the addition or 
oitiisHion of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injure the general meaning, although in two 
cases it has words completely foreign to those of 
tlie ollicial copy ; there are sufficient grounds for 
stating that some of these scraps belonged to those 
early Qur’anio copies of Medinah, Kufah, and 
Damascus, which, according to DSni and other 
writeis, exhibited such valiants. 

II. External evidence for the existence of the 

S ur’Sn.— If we mistake not, there is no mention 
the Qui ’an in any Christian hook till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximately with the first 
written records of the Muslim world. Acuiious 
fact IS that the Christians of the beginning of 
Isliira did not call the Muhammadans by the words 
‘ Muslims ’ or ‘ ^anifites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simply applied to them the adjectives 
‘ llaganans,’ ‘ Ishmaelites,’ and ‘ 'J’ayyfiy^,’ winch 
denote tiieii ethnological origins rather than their 
religious system. Numerous writers seriously 
believed that these Hagai ians had come not so 
much to ^read a now religion as to conquer new 
toAvns The Muslims weie helped in their con- 
quests by many Christian Arabs, such as the 
powerful tubes of Banu Taglilib, ‘Akul, TanQkh, 
and Tau', whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th century. John of Phenek' expressly states 
about A.D. 690 that among the first Arab con- 
querors there were many Christians, some Mono- 
pbysites and Melchites, and some Nestorians. 

the anonymous historian printed by Guidi® 
gives Muhammad in the second half of tlie 7th 
cent as a mere general professing the old Alna- 
hamic faith preserved in the town of Madian 
(Medinah), named after the fouith son of Abraham 
from Keturah. John of Plienek ® attributes to him 
ceitain practices deviating in some points from 
the customs of the Old Covenant, but the word 
mahhthnaniiiha which he uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among the Muslims. TMiis 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of the Prophet’s teaching is generally followed by 
all eai ly Christians. Joannes Damascenus, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred book, he refers to some 
Qm'ilnic doctrines and expresses his opinion about 
Muhammad as follows : 

* Down to the tune of Heracliua (the Ishmaelites) worshipped 
idols , from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named Ma/a«, who through colloquies with an Arlan 
monk had access to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special sect ’* 

From a discussion which took place in Syria on 
Sunday, 9tli May, A.D. 639, between ‘Amr the 
‘ amir and John l. the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would seem that the teacning of the 
Qui’an on the matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 
I Sources sunaques, ed. A Mingana, Leipzig, 1908, i 146 f 
a Chron Iain. In Corp Script. Chr. OrierU, Iv., Paris, 1908, 
pp 80,38. 

j hoc cit * PO xolv. 764 


the TArfth, for which Muhammad’s oracles show 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
conquerors present in the discussion ; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic book was 
mentioned in the course of the colloquy. This public 
discussion, the Syriac text of whicn has been pub- 
lished by Nau in JA vi. [1915] 248, is recorded 
by the historians Michel ^ and Barhehrmus.^ The 
Qnr’anic do^a which denies sufferings to Christ 
frequently helped the Nestorians against the 
Jacobites. So we are told in the letters of the 
patriarch Ishd Yabh of about A.D. 847.® John of 
Phenek* informs us that the Arabs ‘ had a special 
order from the one who was their leader in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks,’ This w'ould 
scaicely tend to corroboiate ix. 31, 34, but it is in 
harmony with v. 85, 

The first mention of the Qur’an by Christian 
wnteis is closely associated with the story of the 
monk Sergius Bhiia (‘the esteemed’) whuh was 
current in Christian circles about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet It is told in a modified 
foim so peisistently by Eastern and Western 
writers, and by Muslim traditionists themselves, 
that one is templed to believe that it may contain 
some vague olunients of truth. 

The legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhaniinad in liis literaiy, 
political, and religious career, and that after liis 
death his rfile of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Ka'b. According to Joannes Damas 
cenuB,® Sergius was an Ariau monk More pi oh 
able IS the opinion held by all the Ka.steni and 
many Western historians that he belonged to the 
Nestorian community. The mam sources of ciiti- 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al-Kindi (c. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by W Gottlieil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 ff.), which here and there con 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have even gone so far as to 
assert that the story of Seigms is necessary for the 
right understanding of the Qui’an ® 

To Sergius are attributed, in tlieir hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages woided in the follow'- 
ing manner . 

‘But if Ood bring thee back to a company of them, and thev 
asktheo leave to go forth, saj , “ You uhall never go forth with 
me”’(ix 84). 

In this sentence the subject of the impel ative 
‘ say ’ can hardly be ‘God’ ; otherwise instead of 
the word ‘ God’ wo should have had the pronoun 
‘I.’ Until the story of Sergius is moie suicly 
established, nothing definite can bo made of these 
surmises. The Muslim traditionists have as 
usual modified propei names foreign to them , so 
instead of mar Yahb they read the uncommon 
Murhib', and instead of naming Sergius tlie> 
generally adopted for his piojier name the Syriac 
woid Btiira, which means ‘ the esteemed,’ and 
which 18 applied by the Syrians to eveiy monk as 
a title. The Muslhu traditions beainig on the 
subject have been gathered by Spienger and 
Nhldeke,’ and the Byzantine sources have been 
analyzed by Nau.® 

12 . Translations. — The Qur’an has been tians 
latod into many European languages, but, as its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful wliethei 
any of these translations can satisfy all the 
exigencies of a Semitic language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rhymed piose {saj') The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 

1 Chron., cd J. B. Ohabot, Pans, 1899-1900, ii 431 
• * Chron Eoel , ed J.^ Lamy, Louvain, 1S72-77, i 276 

> Corp. Script. Christ. Orient Ixiv [1904] 97, 261 

*Loo.eit ^ hoe cit. 

*Nau, Expansion nestonenne, Paris, 1914, p 214 f,, and JA 
yl. [1916] 248 

7 ZDMO xil [1868] 238, 699 

8 Evpanswn nestonenne, p 214 f 
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topics are also to be counted among the many 
difficulties which the translator has to meet, not 
to speak of the play on words, or intended catch- 
words of which only the oxiginal Arabic can give a 
true idea. 

The first translations came into existence im- 
mediately after the period of the Crusades, when 
Western people became more acquainted with 
Islam. At the initiative of Petrus Venerabilis, 
abbot of Clu^y, the Qur’an was rendered into 
Latin by Rcmert of Retina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1 143, and published in Basel in 1643 
by T. Bibliander. A better translation is that of 
L. Maracci ( Padua, 1698). An Arabic- Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzig, 1768) by J. F. Froriep. 

The first French translation is apparently that 
of A. du Ryer (Pans, 1647). Better translations 
are those by M. Savary (do. 1783), M. Kasmiirski 
(do. 1840), and G. Pauthier (do. 1852). 

The first English translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s veision by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but somewliat para- 
phrastic, translation is that of G. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. Rodwell’s version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt to arrange the surahs chronologically ; 
the translation of E. H. Palmer (SBE vi., ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made fiom the Latin of Bibliander by A. Arriva- 
bene (Venice, 1647). A recent and much better 
version is that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). 

The first Geinian translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the English. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. E. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent veision is that of L. Uliinann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it isisaid, is that by H. Keijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian veision appeared at Petrograd 
in 1770. J. Toinberg undertook m 1876 a transla- 
tion into Swedish. 

All the above translations are by European 
Christiana. Some Muslims have in the last few 
yeais tiled to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul - Hakim 


Khan fLondon, 1906) and that by Mirza Abdul- 
Fazl (All&h&bad, 1911) deserve special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Review has announced a 
new translation, but al-ManGr ^ is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment appeared in 1916 
We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur’an began to be translated into Oriental 
languages. The public libraries of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Qur’an 
into Persian and Turkish. These versions do not 
seem to go back much before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a translation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know- 
ledge which contains a translation into old Turki 
is found in the John Rylands Library— a beautiful 
MS of several volumes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
century. The MS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Peisian and Eastern 
Turkish, but the translation differs sometimes 
from the text fso the Arabic text of the MS in in. 
116 has ‘ and if it befall them,’ while both Persian 
and Turki translations have ‘ and if it befall you ’). 
There are maiw modern translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calcutta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1315 A. H.) seem to have widest circulation Appai- 
ently the Turkish Government did not encoiii age 
the tianslation of the Qur’an into Osmanli Tuikish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilmi could in 1912 print his veision at Constanti- 
nople. It IS said that the most used translation 
into Urdu is that by Wall Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We learn from the Moslem World^ th&t a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, had in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 

LrriRATiiRS —A bibliography of works which had appeared 
In Kurope bearing on the Qur’an was publlsliert bj V Cnauvin, 
Bibliomaphie des ouvrages arabeg, vol x, ‘Le Coran et la 
Troflition,’ 1907 Of native work«, Jalal al-Din-Suyuti 

(t 911 A.H ), Itqdn fi ’ulum al-Qur’an, first printed Calcutta, 
A.D 1S07, is the meet complete. A. MiNQANA. 
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RABBINISM.— See Judaism. 

RACE. — I. Race-feeling and ethnology. — The 

word ‘race’ is used in different senses by men of 
science and oidiiiary people. The scientific ethno- 
logist IS conceined to find some precise, objective 
classification of mankind, and lie employs the 
woid ‘race’ to denote the particular diflerentia by 
winch he classifies As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor- 
tions of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the nan, and so on, he 
groups the human species into corresponding 
‘races’ — dolichocenlialic and brachycephalic, 
brunette and blende, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, round-haired and mliptical-haired. This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in tfie art Ethnology, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
which can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classified by their language, 
and in this sense we can talk of the Latin, 
Teutonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
classify them by their social organization (matri- 


archy or patriarchy, blood-feud or criminal law, 
primogeniture or division of inheritance, etc.), or 
by their material technique (stone age, iron age, 
nomadism, agriculturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). All tlieso classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt Ethnology, 
Mother-right, Blood-feud, Law, Inherit- 
ance, First-born, Agriculture, Hunting and 
Fishing, Pastoral Peoples, etc. 

It 18 worth noting here that the ethnologist fie- 
quently blunders in attempting to make dillorent 
schemes of classification coincme with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
group that has a shamanistic religion, and to 
bracket together all these differentire as the marks 
of a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
because it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are ivhite populations, like the Finns, Magyais, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages of the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow popula- 
tions which are Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The groups based on these 
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diilerent factors of classification cut completely 
across one another ; and these cross-divisions 
increase "with the increase of civilization, for the 
‘objective’ chaiacteristics of civilized communi- 
ties are more highly differentiated and more 
subject to moditication than those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
popular conception, and marks the distinction 
between ethnology and race-feeling. Kace-feeliiig 
represents the divisions between races as clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one race in one respect and to another in another 
IS quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist’s difterentise are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
1ms ever been excited by difference in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classification. Only students are acutely aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands the applica- 
tion of exact scientific measurements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthesis of the experunentm data, before it can 
be used. Yet, though race-feeling is unscientific 
and uninformeid, it is a very real factor in social 
psychology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. 

llace-feehng generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other sociw principles. 

The bonds and divisions which it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably different 
from those produced by the feeling of State. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always pre- 
paied to go to war for their state and to hght 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state’s existence. Community 
of race-feeling does not inhibit in arw degree this 
willingness to fight, and some of the fiercest politi- 
cal wars have been inter racial \ e q , the white 
populations in the Northern and Southern States 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 
yet, becau.se they were divided politically into 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held by ‘ State rights,’ while the 
Pciinsylvanians hold by ‘ the Union,’ they went to 
war with one another and fought out their differ- 
ence. Again, the English-speaking (‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ’) race as a whole is divided into two politi- 
cal groups — the British Empire and the United 
States — which have been more hostile to ono 
anothci than friendly Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fought twice since their independent exi.stence. 
It has been the same with Prussians and Austrians 
on the Euiopean continent. Both were Geimans, 
vet they went to war with one another lepeatedly 
for moie than a century to decide whethei tlie 
Prussian or Austiian State should have the 
hegemony of Germany 

When we study this political feeling, it seems 
the pai amount principle that divides or unites 
mankind. Yet ail the time there are othei rela- 
tions between Germans os such, or ‘Anglo-Saxons’ 
as sucli, winch are unaflected by the political 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The 
Northerners made the political rights of the Negro 
race the chief piinciple for which they fought, but 
their lace-feeling towards the Negro has remained 
as strong as, or stronger than, the Southerners’. 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black 
and white races is still as absolute in the North 
as in the South, while Northern and Southern 
Whites have intermarried as freely since the Civil 
War as before it. Again, the political schism 
between the United States and Britain has not 
affected their feeling of a common racial inherit- 


ance. The Ameiican draws his tultunj from 
Milton, King James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 
holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation 
of his civil liberties ; he makes pilgiimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is pi eserved, while 
the Englishman, on his part, takes pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Pilgiim 
Fathers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same witli the Prussian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sadowa and 
Fiederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfried, 
and they become simply Germans, of ono ‘ race ’ 
with one another and with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some ‘ objective ’ grouping more permanent, and 
in the last resort moie strong, than tlie political 
organization cieated artificially by acts of will. 
You may make and unmake social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declarations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by einanti- 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to be modified by 
human desire or human contrivance This object- 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘ Blood is tlucker tlian 
water,’ we say, when we see the bond of rate- 
feeling overcoming the divisions of inteiest and 
accident ; or ‘ Can the Ethiopian change Ins skm ’ ’, 
when race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some eftort after fraternity or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,’ and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objective grouping has played 
an irnnortant part in history, of which we shall 
giveaoiief account But it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, oi 
mental representation, of objective groui)ing, and 
not with the really objective classification which 
the scientific ethnologist sets out to discovei The 
factors which race-feeling represents to itself as 
objective, and from whicli its stimulus is derived, 
aio often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary peipetually from each other and fiom the 
seientihc noun. But it is the repieseiitation, and 
not the external stimulus of it in any given case, 
that 13 the important element in tne feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths. — In a comi>lctely isolated, and 
also completely undillerentiated, human group the 
race-feeling of the mem beis would be an accurate 
scientific analysis of the real objective factors con- 
stituting the character of the group These factoi s 
would be handed down unincreased and undiuiin 
ished fiom one generation to another, and their 
aggregate voiild bo as constant as the race-feeling 
that it stimulated repiesented it to bo ^ But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human gioups of this kind There is no known 
group which does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it is 
robable historically that all existing groups aie 
ifleroiitiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamoms communities, whimi aim (of course 
unsuccessfully) at isolation, tend, on the othei 
hand, to a specially sharp diffeientiation of ‘mar- 
riage-classes’ internally. Whether by internal 
diflerentiation or by coaleseonco w itli othei groups 
outside, the permanence and objectn ity of the 
group-character are in practice destrojed, and the 
sense of permanence and objectivity, wliuli we call 
iSice-feehng, can therefore only express itself intel- 
lectually by a myth. 

1 Even in a perfectly isolated and undifferentiated proup this 
would be true only in theory, for it apptars that the factors in 
the character of any living organihin art intiiiite, or, in other 
words, that there is a constant process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation impossible 
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There are probably the rudiments of a racial 
myth wherever race-feeling exists, though they 
aie often inarticulate and do not attract our atten- 
tion. There are cases, however, in which myths 
have been deli beiately invented to express existing 
race-feeling oi even to stimulate race-feeling where 
it did not before exist 

The name ' Bclg^ium ' ie a mytbfof this srtifloial kind. In 
1830-81 oortain populations wbioh had been grouped ‘toother 
politically, and separated from their neighbours, for about three 
centuries by accidents of ecclesiastical history and the dynastic 
balance of power, felt an Impulse to break away from Holland, 
with which the act of a European Oongress had united them for 
the past fifteen years, and to form an independent political 
group of their own. The Impulse issued in a revolution ; the 
revolution was successful , a new state was founded. It was a 
very living state— the creation of a group which had Just 
asserted its independence by fighting for it, and waa deter- 
mined to maintain it for the future But this group and this 
state were without a name. The country had been called the 
Spanish Netherlands or the Austrian Netherlands for the past 
three hundred years, but these names were merely negative , they 
expressed the absence of any independent group-impulse and 
group idea, and therefore could not express the new growth 
and realization of them. A new name was wanted for a new 
thing , and the Southern Netherlandera, ransacking history, 
appropriated the name of a conglomeration of tribes that livM 
between the Seine and the Meuse when Cesar conquered Gaul. 
The real connexion between Oasar’s ‘ Belga ’ and ‘ Belgica ' and 
the new group and state of 1831 was Infinitesimal. Ossar’s 
Belgte spoke Celtic, the Netherlandera Teutonic and Romance, 
ana even the Romance-speaking half of the group were only 
very doubtfully descended from Latinized Belglo provincials 
There was no relevant continuity of culture, for tne Nether- 
landers drew their cultural inspiration from mediaval Flanders 
and Revolutionary France, the Bel^ theirs from the Central 
European iron age, and then from Rome But the dead name 
artificially revived was given life by the new group-feeling by 
which it hod been appropriated. All the national feehng of 1831 
found expression in Ihs Belgian myth ; and in 1914 — the next 
great cruis in the national liistory— King Albert exhorted his 
army to withstand the Germans by the reminder that Caasar 
ha<i called the Belgte the bravest of the Gauls In eighty-three 
years an academic myth had penetrated to the heart of a group- 
emotion 

The stimulation of feeling by an artificial myth, where the 
feeling did not exist before, can be illustrated from the history 
of Athens About 611 B o. the Athenian statesman Kleisthenes 
wished to abolish the troilltional grouping within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new groupings in ^elr place which would stimulate a 
more democratic feeling in the members of them. The new 
groups that he planned were highly artificial in their character. 
Tliey were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vohfc ies of 1 o<^a 1 feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three different parts of Attica The problem 
before Kleisthenes was to inspire these new artificial groups 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi- 
tional groups Unless lie solved this, his reorganization miglit 
nominally be accepted, ibut would have no practical influence on 
Athenian political life Yet ttie traditional groups not only 
were knit by the bonds of kinship and locality, which Klei- 
sthenes deliberately eschewed ; they were fortified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry of each and ^parpia and y4vo% to some hero wor- 
shipped by the Athenian people 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
Inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. He 
drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at 
Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proclaimed 
these ten as the apyT^evcic (* ancestors ' or ' founders ’) of his 
ten new To a modern statesman this would have 

seemed the surest way of exposing the new <)>vXai to ridicule, 
but Kleisthenes knew just where the vein of race-feeling; in bis 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten op^iryweis were 
solemnly set up before the government house at Athens, 
festivals were enjoined on their t^vArraf in their honour, and 
the contingent of each ^vAij was placed under its own hero’s 
protoetlon in war And in less than a century the apxwyvvctf 
were the most living myth in Athens after the national myth of 
Athene Polias. They had appeared to their tribesmen in battle , 
tiiey were appealed to In patriotic speeches, in fact, they had 
developed individual personalities llie new myth hod nruok 
root, and it had brought a new group-feeling with it The new 
4>vKai supplanted tlie old as completely os the Departments 
supplantea the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Ercchtheid or Pandionid, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Erechtheus or Pandion himself. 
The ten i^vAaf, invented by on Athenian’s statesmanship, bad 
become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe. 

Kace- feeling is one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social life. It tends to stabilize any 
human institution, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artitioial, or transitory in its ! 
nature that institution may be. This effect of I 


race-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
pa-ssage of the Bepuhlxc^ he exploits it, half 
humorously and half in earnest, to conserve the 
higlily artificial constitution of his ideal State. 

Plato’s State is to be differentiated into rigid 
castes, with the sharpest division of function and 
privilege; but the castes are to be recruited by 
merit, and every individual, starting as a child on 
an equality with every other, is to ^ assigned to 
his caste by a process of selective education. The 
psychological problem before Plato is to reconcile 
the feeling of permanent objective likeness and 
difference implied in the system of caste with the 
feeling of change, development, and competition 
implied in the process bj which the castes are to 
be recruited. Unless his citizens feel that they 
each and all belong inevitably to whatever caste 
they have been assigned to, the castes will be mere 
forms without moial influence on the life of the 
community. But the competition by which the 
caste of each individual is to be determined Ls 
calculated to stimulate the very opposite feeling — 
that human will and effort are the aeterminants of 
human relations ; and the change, at an arbitiary 
moment, from competition to nxity is likely to 
aggravate this feeling rather than to make it give 
place to the other feeling of objective determinism, 
on which the caste-system itself must depend. On 
the other hand, if once the sense of fixity is im- 
planted in the adults, they will tend to extend it 
to their own children in turn, and will feel that 
they must derive their caste from their birth, and 
not from the selective process through which the 
parents have originally passed themselves, and 
which, like caste, is the law of the State. 

The problem, in fact, is to make the citizens of 
the ideal State hold two opposite views of social 
relations simultaneously, and Plato proposes to 
solve it by making them— if not the ruling caste, 
at any rate the rest — believe ‘ a single noble he.’ 

* I shall try,’ he saj s, ‘to make them believe that the upbririff • 
ing and eilucation we gave them was all a dream, and that, 
while thej imagined they were being given it, they were realJi 
being moulded and brought up in tne bosom of the Earth, and 
that their arms and tools were being fashioned there too 'rheii 
when they were finished off, I shall tell them, the Earth, their 
mother, brought them to the light, and It is now tlielr duty to 
take counsel and arms for the country in which they find them- 
selves (if that country le attacked), as for their nurse and 
mother, and to feel for their fellow-atizens as brethren bom of 
the same Earth as themselves . . . 

‘ “ All of YOU in the State are brethren," we shall tell tliem In 
ourmyth, ‘‘but when God moulded you, he blended gold m the 
substance of those among you fit to rule, and that is why they 
are the hnest, in the warriors he put silver, and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers. You are all of one 
stock, so you will generally beget children like yourselves , but 
sometimes there will be silver offspnng from gold, gold from 
stiver, and all the other possible permutations. So this is God's 
first and chiefest commandment to the rulers . Show yourselves 
good guardians and keep vigilant guard above all things oitr 
the children, to see which metal is blended in their souls , and 
if your own children are bom with bronze in them or iron, hai c 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong by nature , and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or sflver child, put him too where he belongs and pro- 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case may be 
Thus saith the Lord, on the day when he that ruleth the State 
is of iron or of bronze, on that day the State shall be brought 
to destruction ’’ ’ 

The imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his interlocutor 
in the dialogue whether he can see any way of getting this 
myth believed ‘None,’ he answers, ‘of making your citirens 
themselves believe it ; but one could make their onudren believe 
it, and their children’s children, and everybody that followed 
after.' 

The suggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it to 
produce the intense psychological effect which 
Plato demands. The national states of the modern 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in different degrees, and the stimula- 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark- 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness with which 
this has been done. But the racial myth is capable 

1414B-4160. 
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of striking root without an educational propa- 
ganda, as IS shown by the example of Kleisthenes 
quoted above. It can do so because the race-feel- 
ing to which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and myths on which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial type in the last resort. The 
Jews, for instance, think of themselves theoreti- 
cally as a ‘ Chosen People ’ ; their foundation-myth 
is a ‘ Covenant ’ ; their physical hall-mai k is not 
a skin winch they cannot change or a stature to 
which they can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
dclihei ate custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jahweh and Abraham is essentially an 
act of will on With sides (see art. Covenant, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the choice ; and logically every member of the 
Cho<^eii I’eople from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by leceiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation-myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
iiiade ‘ for Ins seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Jewish group-consciousness 13 the racial 
factor of ‘ having Abraham to their father.’ The 
retoitthat ‘God out of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound criticism on 
the idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its workings. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may be a Jew without partaking of any of 
the factors essential to Jewish group-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objective factor — not on 
race but on will 

Christianity was in its origin a reaction against 
tins revel Sion to race-fcehng iu the Jews. It pro- 
claimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who was conveited to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and set 
up faith instead of it, and it is the more remark- 
able that Christianity, m turn, should have re- 
\eited towards race-feeling in the doctrine of 
piedestination. 

This doctrine may be reconeded with free choice 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive 
IS to go behind free choice and represent it as a 
mere expression of an objectively detonnmed 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven- 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of 
God, which, being external to man, is, from tlie 
standpoint of man’s personality, as mechanical as 
physical jihenomena. Predestination divides man- 
kind into two races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difference of spiritual morphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
different morphology of pigmentation or skull- i 
form. It 18 a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abiahain, or from the ten 
or from the Belgie in Caesar’s Gaul. 

Tins persistent return 01 the social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the resjxmse to a 
psychological need. Raoe-feehng puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it al^ 
diminishes his power and cramps bis initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa- 
tion. The patriarchal myth is challenged by the 
liypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. This tendency towards self- 
determination in social CToupmg may Vh* classed as 
political, m contrast to the racial tendency (tliough 
both these terms are possibly too narrow to covei 
the psycholomcal fields included undei them here). 
The two tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey. — (a) General tendencies — 
All group-feeling implies a standard— a common 
idea of what is ‘ the normal,’ and a common im 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

The need lor ‘ normality ’ is illustrated by the case of the 
African explorer who, after he had livcfl several years amonii' 
ncjjroes without seeing any white man hut himself, used to be 
turned sick by the sight of his own white skin, which now 
seemed a leprous and obscene exception from the nonnal black 
The abnormal man is in fact usually more con 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly toivards 
it, than meniners of the group who are not con- 
scious of any peculiarity in theni'selves Jfe is his 
own most ellective chastiser (ioi example, the 
Indian Sweeper, who accepts his caste as re 
ligiously as the Brahman, and is as raieful as he 
to keep h»8 projier disbtnce when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brahman who is in dangei 
of being deliled). It is this homage to type on the 
part of the individual who varies from it that gives 
the group-spint its crushing disciplinary power, 
and makes a group, once constituted, so inclaHtie 
towards its memt^rs within and towards othei 
groups w’lthout. There is an clement of rigidity 
111 every group, which is probably necessary for its 
preservation; but the degree of rigidity vanes 
vastly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which tne group-feeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

The less advanced people are in civilization, the 
less tlieir life (both physical and sjiintual) is under 
then control Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of their mind, are <lata 
external to their will instead of material to he 
moulded by it, and social groups are as rigul for 
them as all other phenomena. The internal bonds 
seem indissolubly intimate, the external harriers 
insuperably wide Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is disci ete from every 
other; and it is just as moonipiehensihle (and 
formidable) that a boy should turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, as that a man should 
turn the tree-stem into a boomerang Yet these 
miracles are happening all the time. Nature 

a-sses, and men like her, through the changes of 

irth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (though still unconsciously) imposing 
on its enviionment a purpose of its own. There is 
a conliadiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
he solves it by an elaborate development of initia- 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of unchanging 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in n 
group founderl upon race. 

In piiniitive man race-feeling is thus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path wliicli he is using all 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmount. The 
uiitiation-ritual is the germ of free association ami 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see Initiation [Introductory and Pi irmtivc]) In 
civilized society race-feeling is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bad health or on the decline — no longer as an 
obstacle now, but as a preservative. 

When a group is decadent, it has lost its powoi 
of growth, dillerentiation, and assimilation ; it is 
even losing the accumulatetl capital of the jiast ; 
and change, insteadof being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is weisting away Change ni ust he an ested 
if the decadent group is to survive, and the mem- 
bers of the group attempt to arrest it, not merely 
by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their group-feeling upon 
the objective, unalterable aspects of the group- 
character. If a Chinaman is always a Chinaman, 
if every Chinaman bom inlierits the qualities of 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of the 
Boxer rebellion is as good as the Celestial Empire 
of the Han ; and Chinese vitality, like water from 
a never-failing reservoir, is always bound to find 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. The 
‘ foreign devils ’ may superficially be more clever and 
successful than the Chinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he holds fast to 
his race. They are children of to-day and will 
tierish to-morrow, while he is of the race of the 
Han, who were at the zenith of human achieve- 
ment when the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-foeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have passed 
their prime — the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whose priests told Solon that ‘ the Greeks were 
always children,’ and showed Ilekataios the 
statues of 345 high-priests descending from father 
to son*), the Spartans and Athenians in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Romans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the Jews in Europe and the Jew'ish 
and Near-Eastein immigrants in the United 
States ; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is here comparatively 
weak. These immigrants do not find tiiemselves 
at a disadvantage iiKiividually as against the aliens 
with whom they come in contact Unlike the ' 
Egyptians or Chinese, they adapt themselves 
successfully to the modern environment, and even 
attain the highest positions of wealth and poiver in 
the new’ groups to which they attach them.selves. 
The pressuio which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, but arises within themselves The 
Gentile group is not closed against the Jew ; it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself m it, because 
that would bo a tacit admission that hisowngioup 
had lost its existence— a failure which he refuses 
to face. The more successfully, therefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his present 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
the race-feeling that identifies him with the group 
of tlie past. lie cultivates the ritual and language, 
prophets and heioes, folk-songs and national dress ' 
of a group which was broken up five hundred or I 
eighteen bundled years ago, by Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vespasian. Only a | 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrendei themselves spiritually to 
the new group in which they live and have their 
individual being. Such individuals are often 
scorned for ‘losing their race’ ; they sliould rather 
be commended foi casting out an irrational race- ; 
feeling which no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving their allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(b) Race-feeling %n amient Greece.— It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any liuman 
society tends to be in inverse ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
history consecutively, but it may be tested in two 
important instances — the civilizations of ancient 
Gieece and modern Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated by race-feeling more pro- 
foundly at its roots. The city -state (which wa» 
the ancient Greek stete-form, as the national state 
is ours) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
combines of smaller groups— village communities 

1 Herod, ii. 143. 


scattered over a plain {(pparplai *), or bands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea (tpvXal^), and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in themselves. They had come together in the 
Ailgean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would have analyzed in each of them 
eveiy variety of skull-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race- feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its structural parts. The 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as the 
ancestor of the living citizen-body. He had fixed 
the constitution andoegotten the men and women 
who were to live under it. The constitution could 
be supplemented by current administrative regula- 
tions, but (like the American federal constitution) 
it could be altered only by elaborate ‘ initiation- 
ritual’ or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented by immigration ; but 
the immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serve in its wars, and oven 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family) ; but they were 
still aliens, without a vote and even without a status 
before the law (Lysias, who could present the case 
of his citizen-clients, could not entei the court as 
a principal himself). The fullest participation in the 
city’s life could not make the blood of the founder 
flow in their veins, and citizenship was iiisepai- 
able from this racial qualification. ‘ Naturalization,’ 
like constitutional development, could be brouglit 
about only by levolution, and revolution, when it 
occurred, was generally complete. Every fxee in- 
habitant of the city territory — citizen, fioe immi- 
grant, or enfranchised slave— then became a citizen 
of what was virtually a new state, with a new in- 
ternal organization and a now racial myth whicli 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive as 
the old. 

The city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
racial to the core, and that is why they were 
never transcended — a failure that was the political 
ruin of the Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
other hand, which sprang from the same origins as 
the city-state, emancmated itself from race-fceling 
easily and quickly. It has been mentioned that in 
Greece, as in primitive societies, every racial group 
was a religious group as well, so that lace-fechng 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see ait. 
Greek Religion, § 4). But there were several 
Gieek groups — Delphi, Pisa, Eleusis — which, as it 
were, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neighbour-groups which would have remained 
hopelessly sundered from them and fiom each 
other on the narrow racial principle Delphi, foi 
example, by the 6th cent B C. had received into 
its ‘ amphictyony ’ about two-thirds of the Gi eek- 
speaking jjopulation on the mainland, and had 
given the common name of ‘ Hellene ’ to all Greek- 
speaking people. All ‘Hellenes,’ in tmn, were 
admitted at Pisa to the religious festival of the 
Olympian games Admission to the games became 
the test of ‘ Hellenism ’ or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism w'as at first conceived racially. 
The Hellene was contrasted with the ‘barbaiian’ 
(the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
gui.shed by language, wliich, though a fai bioadci 
basis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
city-state and its sub-gioups, was still external 
and objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
by his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
were excluded from the games, though most slaves 
in 6th and 6th century Greece were Greek by speech 
and ancestry; and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was fiee In 

1 Lit ‘ brotherhoods.’ 3 Lit ‘ growths (from one stem) ’ 
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the 6th cent. B.c. a Macedonian king entered him- 
self for the foot-race at Olympia ana was appealed 
against as being a * barbarian ’ by his competitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing that 
his genealogy derived from tlie mythical iipxTtfvfif 
of tlie city-state of Argos. ^ iJow a king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke os 

f enuine a Greek dialect as the Argives themselves. 

'he appeal against this Macedonian king therefore 
looks like a reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Really, however, it marks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification requited 
of him was not that he should be a registered 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ‘ city-state culture.’ Hellen- 
ism, by this ruling, implied not merely the free- 
man’s status and the Greek mother-tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Greek 
historians besides Herodotus supiiort this view. 
Thucydides calls the inhabitants of Epirus bar- 
barians, though they too spoke Greek, Aristotle, 
on the other hand, talks of Rome’ as a ir6Xi5 
'EWrjvls, classifying not by language but by con- 
stitution ; and Tie also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics — a work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the politics 
of Greece. 

These standards of Hellenism led up to the con- 
ception that Hellenism was not an inalienable and 
iintransmittable race-character, but a quality that 
could be acquired. 

' The Ilellenfo people,' says Herodotus, ^ ‘ has In my opinion 
spoken the same lanKuaife «ver since It existed (a concession, 
tills, to the objective notion of racej. It was originally an off 
shoot of the Pelasgian people, and started weak , but from small 
beginnings it has grown to include a multitude of populations 
which have become assimilated to it — chiefly Pelasgtans. but 
many other barbarian populations as well. As for the Pelas- 
gians, I do not imagine that, as hnrbarxam, they grew to any- 
thing great previously to the growth of the Hellenes.’ 

In other words, the essence of Hellenism is not a 
ceitain language spoken from time immemoiial by 
a ceitam group, out a development of culture 
which enabled this group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it — the population of Attica * among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, by 
whitii an ever-expanding group is distinguished 
progressively from the raw material of humanity, 
18 sketched in by Thucydides : 

‘ Hellen and his sons grew to power in Phthiotis and were 
called in to assist the other city-states , and so, one by one and 
by the effect of intercourse, chiefly, they came to be called 
Hellenes, and it is only a short time ago that this name estab- 
lislied itself among them all.’^ 

‘ Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbarians 
The parts of Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that was once lived by all alike 
The Athenians were among the first to leave off weapons 
and change to less austere habits The Laeeda iiioiiians 

were the first to strip naked and to take off their clothes in 
public and rub themselves with oil when they took exorcise 
Fortnerlv even in the Olympian games the competitors wore 
girdlesVhen they competed, and it is not many years since tins 
was given up Among some barbarians, especially the Asiatics, 
the> still wear girdles when they box or wrestle In fact, a 
great number of points can be adduced in which the life of the 
ancient Ilolienes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 
barbarians.’® 

This evolutionary vieiv of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from the racial concept of 
and ipparpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek thinkeis were conscious of 
the contrast. They called the two opposite prin- 
ciples v6p.ot atnd <^i)<ri*, and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramountey of but 

it was also his saying that * ySpot is king of all,’'^ 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 

1 Herod v. 22 

2 In a fragment which is the first mention of Rome in litera- 
ture 
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of the Greeks towards the likenesses and differences 
between group and group. 

During the 6th cent, the Greeks became intim- 
ately acquainted with peoples stiikingly nnhke 
themselves — the Egyptians in the Nile valley and 
the Skythians in the Russian steppes ; and tins 
might have stimulated their race-feehng afiesh. 
To recognize a common Hellenism in tlie descend- 
ants of Theseus and the descendants of Herakles 
was one thing, but to recognize a common humanity 
in men with blown skins or men who never tilled 
the ground needed a greater intellectual effort. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished this feat of 
imagination. The strangeness of the country and 
climate m Egypt and Skythia struck them as 
foicibly as the strangeness of the inhabitants ; and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned by 
the former, and that Skythians, Egyptians, and 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a different impiess by the diverse environ- 
ments into which it had been introduced. Thus 
the experience of alien human types, so far from 
stimulating race-feehng in the Greeks, tended to 
make them sceptical of race altogether. 

This explanation of gioup differences by adapta- 
tion to different environments is worked out m 
a treatise on Atniosphei es, Waters, and Localities 
included in the 6tli cent, collection of medical 
writings l^ft by the llippokratean school * 

‘Some (human) natures,’ the writer lays down, ‘are like well- 
wooded, well-watered mountains, some like thin soiled, water 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland ’* ‘The Skythians,’ he says elsewhere,* ‘are 
like one another and no other people in the world, and it is the 
same with the Egyptians, except tliat these hav e been fon cfi 
into their physique by tho heat, ami the Bkythiuns by the cold ’ 
He explains temperaments in tho same way ‘ A wild, un- 
sociable, impetuous temperament ’ is produced by a climate of 
extremes, for in such a climate 'the mind receives constant 
shocks which implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character ’ < He e^ en traces differences in group- 
temperament to differences In political constitution ”rho in- 
habitants of Europe are also mode more warlike by their in 
stitutions, because they arc not ruled by kings like the Asiatics 
vVhere people are ruled by kin^, they are inevitably more 
cowardly.' He discusses in detail the psychological riusone for 
this, and cites the exception which proves the rule — ‘Ttie 
tirooks and baibanans in Asia who are not under autocratic 
goieriimont, but are self goierning and labour for their own 
profit, are os warlike as any body ’ 

But, if tho group-tlifteiences bet^\een Hellene, 
Egyptian and Skythian, European and Asiatic, 
were accidental and alterable by human endeavoui , 
if your group-character meiely depended on y\ liether 
you lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator oi 
the Pole, in a swamp oi on a uiounlain, yyhetliei 
you built your city with this aspect or t hat, v hethei 

ou let yourself be governed by a king, then lacial 

arrieis were potentially abolished Any bai- 
barian, by taking thought, could raise himself into 
a Hellene, and any lleilono could sink into being 
a barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, but 
as a cultuie for all humanity, gamed giound 
steadily fiom the 6tli cent. on. Herodotus tells 
tho story® of the Skythian king who lived as a 
Hellene in a Greek trading - settlement soveial 
months each year, till his tribesmen discoveied the 
double life that he was leading and killed linn. 
The campaigns of Alexander gave v ast populations 
the opportunity of ‘ Ilellenizing ’ thoiiiseh es fi eely ; 
and, though this Hellenization was sometimes 
suiiorficial (eg, in the propaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[Joshua] the Jewish high-pnest, who conceived 
Hellenism in teims of a gymnasium and felt hats, 
and was very inoporly overthrown by tho Macc.i- 
bae|in reaction), yet in other cases it was jirofouml 
The cities beyond Jordan produced a distinguisbed 

1 Chd Ml -xvi. Group characters and environment (Ej.’-i p- 

tians, Maerocephall, Phasians, Ski thians) , xvii -x\ii Sk} thians 
in detail , xxiil European group-differences , xxiv The theorj 
of group dififerencea in general 

a^Oh xlll. 8 Oh xviii * Ch xxiii » h 7a SO 
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generation of Hellenic rhetoricians, scientiats, and 
^eta, and a new school of Hellenic philosophy was 
rounded by the Phoenician Zeno. Taking the pro- 
found and the su^rticial together, it is true to sav 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil- 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-feehng ; its membership depended on an in- 
ward spiritual act, and within the Christian group 
there was no more Jew or Gentile, Skythian or 
Hellene, bond or fiee. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek tpparpla of Elensis, 
which had developed its primitive initiation-ritual 
into a spiritual rmigion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Racc-feeling in modern Europe. — The history 
of race-feeling is more difficult to trace in modem 
Europe, because it is still unconcluded, but it is 
clearly veiy diffeient from the development just 
outlined m the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like Greek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feeling at the outset. *" It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity — two 
social forces which were the antithesis of race — 
and also Roman imperialism, which had imperfectly 
translated Hellenism and Christianity into political 
tei ms by building a ‘ world city state. ’ ^ The Latin 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecclesiastical organization, common culture-lan- 
guage, and common outlook on life, overrode race- 
feeling tiiuinphantlv. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its decay. It initiated into European civilization 
populations which had lain entirely outside the 
Homan pale— Anglos and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Lithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Chiistendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready foi the Christian mould. The legend 
of Prester John (q.v.), the mighty Christian king 
who was to come out of the heart of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his fellow-Chnstians to make 
Christianity prevail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
inedi«?val Christendom was And the history of 
mediawal theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought withm 
the Christian group. A new doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genses, fiom Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresh but unbroken development from each of the 
wandeiing students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmittcil No race-feeling inhibited this general 
intei play of ideas. 

But this great anti-racial force on which Euro- 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to an increasing degree. The lin^istic 
basis of association and dissociation, whicii had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Church, united by the subjective lond of a common 
belief and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided fiom one anothci by their ‘ mother tongues.’ 
This relapse toivards race-feeling as the basis of 
grouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
Christian world. It first made itself felt in the 
disguised form of doctrinal' disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Nestorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Catholic communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creed or some luling 

1 * Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbia erat ’ (Venantius Fortunatua 
to Rome). 


of a council ; and the founders of those Churches 
I were probably unconscious that they were also 
ministering to an impulse in their followers to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own ver- 
nacular — Coptic, Syriac, or Armenian. A few 
centuries later the Orthodox Church broke com- 
munion with the Roman Church, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds ; but the practical issue was 
the straggle of the Greek ana Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the liberality 
I with which the Greek Orthodox Church allowed 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Russia to 
form autonomous Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Orthodox 
missionary expansion, the papacy was forced by 
competition to make equally liberal lin^iistic con- 
oessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation (q.v ) in W. Europe 
was in large part a linguistic movement too. The 
Hussites (q.v.) in Bohemia took up arms for ‘com- 
munion in both kinds,’ but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry leacting against German pene- 
tration. Luther {q.v.), a century later, set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with this object 
ho and his fellow-Protestants in other countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, and English tongue.** 
Bnt the translators wore also ministering to an 
impulse among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures or tneir own, of whicn these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political side to the 
Protestant movement, and this again was dis- 
ruptive in its oflect. Luther attacked the ecclesi- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transfer] ed an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule ‘ Cuius 
regio eius rehgio ’ ivas formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthlessly by Henry VIII., 
and a momentous increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at establishing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the members 
of the state to one another and diasevenng them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecution 
(such as had only been employed before by the 
Catholic Church acting for Christendom as a 
whole), and persecution led to religious war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that loligious 
persecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
has transcended it, and that this is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop- 
ment. The Reformation and Counter- Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset ; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to which they gave 
birth have been secularized completely. TheDutch 
national state — to take an example — is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which dilTer- 
en tinted itself in the 16th cent, from the Church 
of Rome ; the Bel^'an national state owes its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi- 
cism when its neighbours, nil round it, were break- 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the gioup-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time th^e race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has preserved 
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its continuity, and has increased rather than 
diminished in its sense of objectivity and its in- 
tolerant spirit. It still produces persecution, civil 
war, and war between state and state, by a fanatical 
belief in the necessity and rightness of external 
uniformity, and by an uninhibited craving to im- 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe 
in the 20th cent, (so far as religion is a group- 
henomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of 
octrinal uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of 
the superficial change of orientation, the creed of 
‘Cuius regio eius religio' has persisted, because 
the race-feeling behind it has remained the same. 

Thus the inneritance of internal unity which 
European civilization derived from Hellenism and 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, and 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de- 
generated gradually into the acutely racial group- 
feeling of nationalism. There has been a coi res- 
ponding ‘ racialization ’ of the division between 
those inside and those outside the civilized pale. 

It has been said that niediocval Catholicism 
divided mankind into Christians and pagans (in- 
cluding Muslims), and regarded the latter, not as 
creatures different in species, but as potential 
Christians capable of becoming actual Cnristians 
at any moment by an individual act of will.* But, 
about the time of the Reformation, the great mari- 
time discoveries brought Europeans into contact 
with other populations markedly different from 
the people of Europe and W. Asia in externals. 
Their pigmentation was at the opposite extreme 
of the human colour-scale ; their culture was too 
piimitive to be placed in any scale of comparison 
at all with European culture ; and the climate in 
which they lived was tropical instead of tempeiate. 
In corning into contact with these populations, 
Europeans were having the same experience as the 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians 
and Skythians, but their reaction to it was not the 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental 
contrast as much as by the contrast in human 
type, explained the latter by the former, and con- 
cluded that all human beings, however acute their 
su^.erficial differences, were the same m essence, 
and that every variation of human kind was 
potentially transmutable into every other The 
Europeans were struck so forcibly by the external 
diffeiences that it never occurred to them to explain 
theii origin by the secondary influence of environ- 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by 
change of environment or progress in culture 
The differences hypnotized them as the one over- 
whelming fact. Ime black man might become a 
Christian, he might adoxit European clothes or 
habits of life ; but he remained black, and the 
European white. The colour-barrier presenteil 
itself to the European as insurmountable, and it 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line 
between people within the pale of civilization and 
people Avithout. Instead of classifying mankmd 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con- 
version, into one another, he now classified them 
as ‘white men’ and ‘natives,’ the ‘white race’ 
and the ‘ black race,’ divided from one another by 
external objective characteristics which no act of 
will on either side could surmount. And, just as 
the Greek’s hypothesis of adaptation to environ- 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the 
Skyth, reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, 
malcing it more humane and un-racial in quality, 
so the European’s hypothesis of a specific difference 
between Black ana White reacted on his own 
growing nationalism and made it more uncompro- 
misingly racial than it need otherwise have become. 

1 It ie typical of meditsval Catholicism that its artists lepre- 
sented one of the Three Magi as a negro. 


The internal unity and external assimilative 
power which Christendom once possessed can be 
inferred by comparison with the Islaimc world as 
it still is — Islam being an inferior reproduction of 
Christianity with a belated development (see 
Muhammadanism). The Muslim missionary m 
W. Africa or India makes more converts tiian the 
Christian missionaiy, because he really receives his 
converts into his own group, treats tnem as social 
equals, and gives them his daughters in marriage, 
while the European missionary is divided by the 
colour- bar from Christian natives just as acutely 
as from pagan, and can only organize his converts 
into a ‘native church,’ which is still outside the 
pale of the European community. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the Muslim 
populations which nave approached neaiest to the 
standards of European civilization aie also losing 
their pan-IslAiiiic sense of brotherhood and acipiir- 
ing a sense of linguistic nationality of tlie 
European kind. Among the Arabs of iiyria this 
new nationalism, which is dividing them fiom their 
Peisian or Turkish -speaking co-rehgionists, has 
tended in compensation to break down the barriers 
between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech 
The Osmanli Turks, on the other hand, have 
developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
tive kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
inedieeval Christendom, was a group w hich gave the 
privileges of its membership to ail inhabitants of 
its temtoiy who professed the established gioup- 
rehgion, whether they inherited its creed oi adopted 
it by conversion. The Young Turkish party, when it 
came into power, substituted for this pan -Islamic 
basis aproCTamuie of ‘ Ottomanization, ’ w Inch made 
the Turkiim language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
the obligatory group- characteristic, and set out to 
eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman teintory who 
would not or could not be ‘ Ottomamzed ’ by force. 
The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
Euiopean War were directed against the Muslim 
Arabs as well as the Christian Armenians ; and, 
though the Aimenians were ollorod thetiaditional 
alternative of conversion, those who accepted it 
either were distributed among Turkish families, if 
they were individual women and children, or, if 
they were whole towns or villages, were made 
away with as mercilessly as those who refused. 

' Communities converted wholesale would ha\ e re- 
tained their linguistic nationality, as the Slavs of 
Bosnia retained theirs after their wholesale con- 
version in the 15th century. But tlie Young 
Turks sot no store by the religious uniformity * 
which had been the paramount social bond for their 
forefathers, if it left outstanding tlie external, 
objective differences that offended their sharpeneil 
racial sense. 

This historical outline of the development of 
modern race-feeling raises a problem Why should 
the most progressive Muslim populations be atfected 
most powerfully by ‘ racialization,’ which is cleaily 
a retrogressive tendency T And, if European influ- 
ence is the cause, how has European ci\ilization 
made such vigorous and constant progress as it has 
from the Dark Ages to the present day, with this 
equally rapid and steady counter-cuiient cairying 
it in the reverse direction ? 

The answer seems to bo that the degeneration of 
group-feeling which we have traced, from the anti- 
racial spirit of the Catholic Churoli to the almost 
unmitigated racialism of contemporary nationality, 
is only one strand in the development of European 
Civilization seen aJ a whole. Even in the move- 
ments through which we have observed lace-feoling 

1 In the case of forced converts, the umfonmty would of 
course be purely nominal, and in no sense an act of will imply- 
injf a unity of spirit ; but history shows that the spiritual bond, 
which the forced converts never feei, establishes itself almost 
automatically in their descendants 
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pio^^icssively gaining giound other and anti- 
racial foicea were disengaged. The schisms of 
doctrinal theology were not only expressions of 
linguistic particularism but fields for intellectual 
activity ; the Lutheran Reformation was not only 
a descent towards the national state but a victoiy 
foi freedom of thouglit and conscience ; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism of 
the 20th cent, is not a mere substitution of dog- 
matic bairicra for the brotherhood of mankind, 
but the struggle towards equality of populations 
uhich, througli disunion, numeiical iveakness, 
illiteracy, or other ailverse social and political 
conditions, had previously been dominated by 
other groups or had altogether lacked a group- 
consciousness of their oivn. The stimulation of 
lace-feeling, which re.sulted from these movements, 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they liad, was 
often only the lessor backwash of a forward wave 
— the toll which liberation of mind and will had to 
pay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
like the American or the French Revolution, in 
which the gain so outbalanced the loss that no 
definitely new stimulation of lace-feeling can be 
tiaced to them, to ollset the impulsion which they 
gave towards free a»ssociation. 

This anti-racial tendency in European civiliza- 
tion, which has so far outdistanced the racial 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span of 
European progress, is what w'e name ‘ democracy ’ ; 
and modern democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feeling wliicli Ifellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. 

'I’liero was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, which on its political side was only 
■'upei hcially transcended by the Roman Empire; 
and the Roman Empire, at the time when Christen- 
dom i\ns offering 8i>iritual unity to all mankind, 
Mas disintegrating into the ‘feudal sy.stera,’ under 
which a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
born by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
<f>v\al and ippar^lat. of the historical Greek city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, incubus of racialism 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown ofl But, as was remarked at the beginning 
of this section, it is impossible to trace the history 
of race-feeling in Euiopean civilization with a 
certain hand, because it is still in the making. In 
the phase of history that led up to the European 
War nation.alism made such foimidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-fechng 
and democracy seemed ou the way to equihbiium, 
and the continued progress of civilization piobably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the war. 
For this equipoise which is embodied in the con- 
temporary ‘democratic-national state’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo- 
cracy are really opposite tendencies — the one to- 
wards race-feeling and the other away from it — 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. But the data aie insufficient for speculation 
into the futuie, and we must be content to study 
race-feeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined in tins aiticlo. 

Litbraturk — 1 . OkNEUAT ,~VI. Z Ripley, Thf Races of 
Europe, London, 1000 (for distinction bct\vecn race-fecIlng and 
ethnologi), Eduard Meyer, Geseh. des AUertums^, i. 1, 
Stiittgarl, 1907 

li AxcihVT Herodotus ; Thucydides; Plato, 

Republic, ed J Burnet, in ‘Oxford Texts,’ Oxfonl, 1001-06, 
H. Francotte, La Polts grecque, Paris, 1908 (for the Internal 
structure of the Greek city-state) 

111 . MODEHN EUR0I‘E.~-Ii. S. Chamberlain, The Founda- 
turns of the Nineteenth Century, Eng, tr , London, 1011 (for 
unscientific theorization) , The Birth of a Nation, cinemato- 

? 'raph film produced by W. W. Griffiths (showing genuine race- 
eellng and its essentially negative character). 

A. J. Toynbee. 


RADHA so Am is. — T he llfidha So&mi Satsang 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
I in India since the opening of the 19th cent, as a 
result of Christian and Western influence. It is a 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities being with the 
Vai^navites, and especially with Kabir (q.v.). 

A banker of Kgatnya caste, resident in Agra, 
and knoMn as Siva I)ayal Saheb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint before the 
Mutiny. He came of a Vai^navite family, and 
had connexions with the Vaisnavite pne.sts of 
Biindaban. Very little is known about las life, 
but it IS clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a band of devoted disciples, and exercised con- 
siderable influence. His theology ivaa similar to 
that of KabTr, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, which induced trances 
and other hypnotic results. He claimed for him- 
self the title Sant Satguru, ‘holy preceptor.’ His 
wife, who was a woman of character, also took 
part in the teaching Photogiaphs of husband 
and wife were given to disciples to be contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and wife weie 
worshipped as divine gurus. In 1861 the guru 
made a public statement of bis doctrine, and lie 
left tM’o books in Hindi, both called Sdr Barhan, 
‘E.ssential Utterance,’ which form part of the 
scriptures of the sect. 

His most famous disciple was Saligram Saheb, a 
Government official, who rose to tlie position of 
Postmaster-General of the United Provinces and 
received from Government the title Rai Baliadui. 
He was a man of vigoious and orderly mind. The 
horrors of the Mutiny drew his thoughts away 
from the world, and ho became a disciple and 
devoted personal attendant of the Sant Satguru 
Max Muller gives a short account of him in his life 
of Ramakr^na.^ 

In 1878 the guru died, and Rai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur was at onco accepted by the discinles as 
his successor It seems clear that, while the 
essentials of the system came from the first guru, 
everything else is the work of Saligram Salicb. 
He oiganized the sect, gave it its name, and for- 
mulated the theology, doubtless following closely 
the lines of the original guru's teaching. The 
following sketch of the system is drawn from his 
Riidhd Sodmi Mat Prakdsh (‘Exposition of Radha 
Softmi Doctrine’), a short systematic manual in 
English, which was printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation • 

The universe is in throe spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
Into six regions 

A The first sphere is purely spiritual In it dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown His name, how 
ever, is known to be Radha Softmi , for that name resounds 
through .all rejpoiis, and can be hoard by those who have had 
the proper initiation and training 

B The scooinl sphere is spintual-matenal It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is comparatively pure 
and 18 controlled by spirit Over this region piesidcs a Viteroi , 
who IS said to be the God of the Bible, the Brahman of the 
Upanifads, the Ldhut of Muslim saints 

0 The third region is material-spiritual In It matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter The Governor of this material universe is identi- 
cal with the Hindu Brahm& and with the ordinary gods of other 
religions 

From the Supreme Being there proceeds an emanation called 
the Sabda, i e the Word, which strc.ams down through all 
regions and returns again to the Supreme. From the Sabda 
there rings out m all regions the divine name BAdha SoAini 

Man’s soul is a pure drop from the ocean of the Supreme 
Spirit , but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it falls into bond- 
age to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
spiritual help is given : but the Supreme Being has certain 
'beloved sons’— men who have risen to perfect union with 
himself, who from time to time descend from the spiritual 
sphere in mercy and love, in order to deliver men from the 
bondage of matter and to enable them to rise to the highest 
spiritual helghta. Each of the gurus of the sect is one of those 
beloved sona 

The guru teaches his disciples, by means of the secret dis- 
cipline of the sect, to hear in their inner organs the sound mode 

1 RdmakrishvM . kis Life and Sayings, London, 1898, p. 20 ff. 
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by the Sabda, as It resounds through all regions. He then 
leaches them to mount on this spirit-current and to rise on it 
to the Supreme There is no way of approach to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru ; so that all men ought to 
have recourse to him for salvation. The secret discipline is 
called Surat-Sabd- Yoga, ‘ union of the human spirit with the 
Word ’ Tlie methods of this discipline are not known further 
than that they are said to be meditative, and that the guru 
gives the disciple his photograph, and bids him contemplate it 
as the revelation of God in his meditations In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, works of faith and 
chanty, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect for worship are necessary 
for the holy life. 

The second guru died in 1898. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he loft behind 
him four volumes in llindi verse, named Prema 
Bnnl, ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes in 
Hindi piose, named Prema Patra, ‘Love Letters.’ 

The third guru, Brahma Sankara Misra, a man 
of Bengali extraction, resident in Benai es, guided 
the sect fiom 1898 until Ins death in 1902. His 
book. Discourses on Pddhdsodmi Faith (Benares, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gut us, 
which ha\ e been used m this article. 

Since the death of the thud guru the sect tends 
to fall into two sections, one of which is in favour 
of appointing a new guru, while the other is 
opposed to it^. The foimcr section recognizes at 
piesent Anand Swarfm as their guru, while the 
other party is led by Madliava Prasad, who refu.ses 
to be called a guru. 

The Sant Satjjuru is held to be identical with 
the Supieme Being, and receives lofty titles to 
express lus dignity. The worship of the sect there- 
fore centies iii him. All the excesses of Jfindu 
7 ?fn<-woislup are rcpioduced among Radlia Soilmis. 
They not only piostrato themselves before the 
qin u, adore him, meditate on his virtues, pray to 
him, and believe that everything that has touched 
hi-i body IS hlled with spiritual power; they also 
follow eeitain Hindu sects in a number of disgust- 
ing practices. They drink the water in which ho 
lias washed his feet, eat certain products of his 
body, and, after his death and cremation, drink 
lus ashes in water. 

When a gurti dies, his relics are placed in a tomb, 
his photogiaph is affixed to it, and round it is 
erected a building which, because it is sanctified 
by the iclics of the guru, is called a gurudvdra. 
Since three gurus have passed away, theie are 
three qm udvaras . (1) the shnne of the hist guru, 
who IS called Radha Soami, or Soanuji Mahaiuj, is 
at the Radha Soaini Bagh, some four miles fiom 
Agia; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who us 
called Huzoor Maharaj, is at Pipahnandi, Agia, 
(.1) the shiine of the third guru, whoso title is 
Mahaiaj Saheh, is in a fine new building in Madho 
Das’s gaideii, Benai cs ^ 

Apait from the adoiation of the guru, the wor- 
ship of the sect is a simple service consisting of 
sciipture-ieading, hymn-singing, prayer, and a 
sermon Their scriptures are tue writings of 
Kahir and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
M orks of their own gurus. 

Since the sect is largely guided by Kablr, and 
lecognizes one (xod only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and the worship of Hindu ulols are dis- 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform to its usages, 
Avhile secretly avowing himself a Radha Soami and 
partaking in the worship and private meditations 
of the sect. 

The name of the sect is rather an enigma. The 
word satsahg is quite clear, foi it is a Hindi word 
used by the Sikhs for a company of pious people ; 
but Bddhd SoSim is obscure. It is a phonetic 
misspelling of RadliftsvAml, ‘Lord of Radlift,’ a 

1 Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India, p. 166, 
lines 19-27, is erroneous 


title used of Kn^na in i elation to Radha, his famous 
cowherd mistioss, in the latest cycle of tlie mytii. 
It is most strange that, in a sect which worships 
one God only, this phrase with all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
God, and should also be used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to form the name of the 
sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
mven by any member of the sect. It transpires, 
however, that the first gttru and his wife used to 
dress up as Krijna and Radha to leceive the ivorsliip 
of their disciples ; and w’hen, in February 1914, 
the writer of this article visited the qurucivara of 
the first < 7 MrM, he found two pliotogiaphs hanging 
on the tomb. An educated niembei of the sect, 
who acted os cicerone, "^aid that they were the 
photographs of Radha and Soami, the first guru's 
wife and the guru himself. Thus it is probable 
that, during the lifetime of the qiu u and nis wife, 
when the disciples went to worship them, they 
addressed them as Radha and Soami, and that the 
double name thus became associated with the chief 
act of worship of the sect. That would be suffi- 
cient to account for the way in which it is used 
While the mam body of the teaching and the 
practice of the sect conics from Kahir and otliei 
Vai^navite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
clearly Christian in origin. In many points both 
of teaching and of practice there is a curious simi- 
larity lietween the system and theosophy (q.v.). 

Litkratdrb —The chief publications of the sect have been 
mentioned In the course of the article A valuable pamphlit, 
The Radha Swamx Sect, by H. D Griswold, was pubfifihcd 
several vears ajro by the Cawnpore Mission Press, but is now 
out of print The fullest account of the sect will bo found in 
J N Farquhar, Modem Religvout Movements tn India, New 
York, 1916, pp. 157-173 J. N. FaEQUHAR. 

RADHAVALLABHIS. — The Radhavallahhis 
are a Vai^nava sect of N. India, numbering about 
25,000 adlierents, and founded m the early part of 
the 16th cent, by one Harivaiii^a, the son of a 
(iaur Brahmana living in the Sahaianpur District. 
Harivaih^a’s name appears in the list of teachers 
of the Sanakadi - sampradaya of the Blulgavata 
faith, founded by Nimoarka (see artt. Nimavats 
and Bhaktt-mAkoa, vol u. p. 645) This sam- 
raddya was divided into five Sdkhds, or branches, 
y a teacher named Haiivyasa, and Hanvaiiisa’s 
name is entered in the hat as that of tlie third 
teacher of the fourth branch ' Other anthonties 
state that he belonged to the M fid hva- sampradaya''* 
(see aitt. MAdiivas and Bhakti-maroa, vol. ii. 
p. 545), and his teaching, aa Growso® points out, 
was professedly derived partly from the one and 
imrtly from the other of these churches. 

llarivaihsa was horn in A D 15h2, his father 
being at the time a high official in the service of 
the emperor.^ He manied, and had two sons and 
one daughter. After settling his dauglitei in 
marriage he determined to become an ascetic. On 
the way to the holy land of Vimlavana ho met a 
Bruhinana, who declared tliat he had been com- 
manded in a dream to present him with his two 
daughters and also witli an image of Krsna ui the 
character of Radhavallahha, or lover of Rmlha 
Harivaih^a married the girls and, m A P. 152.3,® 
setup the image in a temple which he had founded 
in Vrndavana, on the bank of the iivei .Janina 
The xvorship of the sect founded by him is nom- 
inally directed to Kr?na aa Radha’s lover, but 
practically it is devoted to Radha herself. Radii. a 
w'as one of the gopis, or herdmaidena, who arc 
I Yoifnavoiorrainia, p. 16. a Bhaklan&m&vali, p 1 1 

'•Mathurd.p 186 * 

* The Bhahtamala does not say who tlie emperor was Sik- 
andar Lvidi was at that date reigning at Ajrra 
5 So Bhaktanamdvali, p. 11 This would make him twenty- 
three y ears old, which does not give much time for him to have 
a marriageable daughter But girls are married in infancy in 
N India 
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celebrated as the companions of Krana during his 
youth 8i>ent in Vpidavana. The legend of his 
sports with these herdmaidens is fairly old. It 
appears in the Hartvamia, or supplement to the 
Makdbkdrata, and in the Vtfnu and Bhdffamta 
Purdnas, but it is not till we get to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Parana, a late sectarian work, that we 
find prominence given to Rodha as the leader of 
the gopls anA as Krona’s beloved mistress. Here 
we are told that Radhft, from the beginning of all 
things, had been Krijna’s kaMi, or energic power, 
and that, when he came down to earth in human 
foi 111 , she also became incarnate. 

In many religions there has been a tendency 
exhibited to worship a female counterpart of the 
deity, as his energic power. This was not confined 
to India It has even appeared in corrupt forms of 
Christianity which substituted the Virgin-Mother 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
.<ji/c<i-worahip became most developed among the 
Saiva sects, out it has also obtainea some currency i 
among Vaisiiavas, some of whom direct their 
prayers more particularly to Laksml or to Sita, 
the spouses of vi^nu and of Ramachandra respec- 
tively ; but among Radhavallabhis this is carried 
to an extreme length. Rftdha is the supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the sect 
are devoted to singing her praises, and to describ- 
ing, with most sensuous ana erotic detail, the union 
of Krsna with his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and is so inter- 
preted by the pious, but Growso,‘ in commenting 
on one of Ilanvaihsa’s devotional poems, is not 
unfair in saying : 

' If over the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, It has been so here But, strange to say, the Oos&ins, who 
accept as their Gospel these nauseous ravings of a morbid 
imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety of life 
and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects 
that are based on more reputable authorities ’ 

To indicate the fervour of his love for Rftdhfi., 
Harivaih^ took the prainomen of Hita, ‘ affection- 
ate,’ and he is generally now known as Hita Hari- 
varii6a. This custom was followed by his disciples, 
so that we find names such as Hita Dhruva Dasa 
and Hita Damodara as those of his pupils and 
imitators. 

Hanvaihsa was about sixty- five years old at the 
time of his death. He was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in Sanskrit, is the 
Ptudhasudhanidhi, ‘ Store of the Nectar of Radha,’ 
extending to 170 long couplets. The other, the 
Clumrdsi Pada, ‘ Eighty-four Stanzas,’ is in Hindi. 
They aie both veiy eiotic in character and exhibit 
much poetical fancy. Poitions of them have been 
translated by Growse. Stray verses attributed to 
him are also lecited. Wilson mentions a work 
entitled tlie SevdmUii-vdm, ‘Siwingsof tho Coin- 
])anions in (Radha’s) Service.’ He states that it is 
a more ample exposition of the notions of the sect 
and of their tinditions and observances, as well as 
a collection of their songs and hymns. He does 
not mention the author’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later mainage Harivainsa had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Chandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosaiiis of the temple 
of Radhavallabha in Vmdavana, the chief temple 
of tho sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

LmRATnuB. — ^The only English authors who have written 
original accounts of this sect are H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 
Jielwtous Sects of the Hindis, London, 1861, p 178 ff., and F. 

S Growse, Mathurd, a District Meywir^, All&b&biUl, 1880, p 
185 ff 11)0 following Indian authorities may also be consulteo 
NabhS Oisa, Bhaktamdla (see ERE u 646), verso 60, and 
Priva Dilsa's oommentary thereon ; the best ed is that of Sit&- 
rania^rapa Bhagav&n Pras&da, Benares, 1906 (the account in 
this is sununarizM by Wilson, and given in full by Qrowse); 


1 Mathurd, p 169. 


Dhmva DAsa, Bhaktanamdvali, ed. with full commentaiy by 
B&dhUtnpa Dftsa (N&nri Prachariri Sabh&), Benares, 1601, p. 
Ilf ; Hamchandra, yat«tiai>asari)ast)a(in J/ar)icAandraI;af(t, 
Bankipur, n.d ), p. 16 ; Lakfotiairayaua Upidhyaya, Htta 
Uarivamia Praghatya, Brlnd&ban, 1610 . GanSSavihari Miira, 
Sy&mavih£ri Mikra, and ankadBvavih£ri MUra, 3tiiraban- 
dhunnbda, Khagdwk and All&h&bad. 1913, p. 284 ff. 

George A. Grierson. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS.— See Juvenile Crimi- 
nals. 

RAI DASIS. — The Rai Dftste are a Vai^nava 
sect of N. India, founded by Rai (or Ravi) jOas, 
one of the twelve chief disciples of Ramunanda 
(see EBE ii. 546, and art. RXMANANOis), Its 
members are low-caste Cham5rs, or leatlier-\v orkers, 
and, in fact, Chamars, as a castOj often call them- 
selves ‘ Rai Basis.’ Their doctrines do not differ 
materially from those of other followers of Rftma- 
nanda. They are chiefly found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where their numheis 
arc considerable, but, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a sect name but also as the name of a 
caste, the total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in that of 1901 as 47,000 ; but nothing can be 
deduced from those figures except that, in the 
latter year, it is probable that many were shown, 
not as belonging to their particular sect, but under 
the more general title of Rfiinawat, 

Rai Dasa, like his followers, was a Charnar by 
caste, and the sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, is hardly more than an association of 
Chamars who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, Rainauanda. It has no peculiar sacred 
book, although it has orally preserved a nuinher 
of hymns attributed to its founder. Seveial of 
these have found their way into the Sikh Grantfi, 
and another collection of them has lately been 
printed under the title of Rai-dds-jl-kl Bdni aur 
Jlwan-ckaritra (Allahabad, 1908). A perusal of 
these hymns shows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaisnavas was that 
blutktt, or devotional faith, in Rama was of in- 
finitely more importance than a belief in tho Vedas 
or in tlie teaching of Brahmanical Hinduism As 
is natural in members of a despised community, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
distinctions, but this doctrine is common to all the 
developments of Ramananda’s teachmg. 

Rai Base’s home was at Benares, and, as a 
disciple of Rarnananda, he probably llouiished in 
the earlier part of the 15th century A.D. He was 
a fellow-disciplo with Kabir [q.v.), with ^\ho8e 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessness of 
the Vedas and Brahmanical Hinduism had much 
m common. 

In the art RAmXnandIs attention is diawn to 
the catholicity of Ramananda’s reformation. His 
twelve chief disciples included not only uonicii, 
hut men not of the Biahman caste, such as Kabir, 
the Musalman weaver, SCna, the baiber, and, 
lowest of all, Rai Basa, the despised loather- 
w’orker. Salvation was now no longer tho mon- 
opoly of Brahmans, nor was it any moie conveyed 
tnrougli the medium of Sanskrit, a dead language 
It was now freely offered to all men, of no matter 
what caste, and m the language of their eveiyday 
life. A man could be a saint, and yet adhere to 
that state of life to which it might please God to 
call him. Saint and teacher though Rai Bfisa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a maiiied man, 
and supported himself by his caste-trade, as a 
shoemaker. 

The Bhaktam&la contains several legends concerning him, of 
which a brief account may be given In order to get o\ er the 
inconvenient fact of his low caste, it is stated that he was 
originally a Br&hmana Contrary to his teacher Ramftnanda’s 
instructions, he took aims from a shopkeeper who had dealings 
with Cham&rs R&m&nanda cursed him to be reborn in that 
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caste. He at once died, and was born a^atn In the house of a 
neighbouring Gham&r ; but, owing to his former piety, he came 
into the world with a memory of ids previous instruction, and 
refused to drink his mother’s milk till he had been duly initiated 
as a Vai^pava. B&m&nanda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and hastened to the house. There he 
•aw the babe, and whispered into its ear the imtiatory formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 
grew up a pious votary of Rilma. His father at length expelled 
him from the house, and he set up a little hut close by, where 
he hved with his wife in great poverty, carrying on his trade as 
a shoemaker. He made a practice of presenting a pair of shoes 
to any pious man who happened to pass by, and kept body and 
soul together by selling what remained Further legends tell 
how, by the direct interposition of K&ma, he became wealthy 
and was able to found a monastery, to which he attracted 
numerous disoiples. Ho was persecuted by Br&hmagas, and 
haled before the king an an unaiithori/ed teacher , but, in con- 
sequence of a miracle performed by the deity in answer to his j 
prayer, reminding us of Elijah’s trial of strength on Mount 
Carmel, not only was he released, but he converted his 
opponents. 

One of hi3 converts was Queen Jh&ll of Chitaur She invited 
him to come thither to a great religious feast The local 
Br&hmapas refused to eat with him, and were provided by the 
queen with uncooked food, which they prepared for themselves 
in a place apart. When, however, they sat down to cat, they 
found that, by a miracle, Uai Il&sa had multiplied himself, and 
was Bitting and eating between each two of them. This opened 
their eyes, and, fllled with humility, they also liecamo his 
disciples. Rai D&sa then tore open his skin, and. showing to 
Uiem beneath It his former Br&hmaua body wearing a sacred 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven 

These legends were recorded by Priyft Dasa, 
under the instruction of Nftbhft DAsa, who lived 
only three generations later than Rai Dftsa, and 
their marvellous character illustrates the unpies- 
sion tliat his teaching must have made upon his 
immediate successors 

Lithraturk — Practically the only authority is NabhS Disa, 
Bhaktamnla (see EliJi ii. 646), verse 64, and Priy.i D^’s 
ooinmoutary thereon See, however, Literature at art Siva- 
NXrayakIh. The best ed. of the Bhaktamdla is that of Sitfl- 
rAniadarai;ia Rhagavaii Pras&da (Benares, 1906) A summary will 
bo found in H. H Wilson, Sketch of the BeLgutus Seett of 
the Hindxie, Tjondnii, 1861. p. llSCf . where the legends about Rai 
Disa will be found related more fully than above, hut not quite 
in accordance with the original Cf also Dhruva Dasa, 
Bhaktimdmdvall, ed with a full commentary, by Rodhilkrsna 
Dasa (Nagari Prachariqi Sabh&), Benares, 1901 In this Rai 
Dasa is no 110 According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai Dasa m Benares, who carry on their ances- 
tral trade of shocmaking For an ed of his songs see tho text 
above (p 660). (iLORGK A. GRIERSON. 

— Water is the first need of man, since 
witiiout it vegetation withers and animals and men 
languish and uie. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at tliat in countries inhabited by ^iriniitive people 
where ram is scarce magico- religious ceremonies 
are resoited to in order to regulate the supply. 
In fact, so important is this aspect of primitive 
cult timt a special class of magicians, and, in some 
cases, a particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-making ceremonie.s. From an 
anthropo-geographical survey of the distribution 
of these ntes it is evident tiiat the supei natural 
control of ram is chiefly found in areas in Avhich 
there is an abnormal rainfall, as, e </ , in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E and S. Africa, 
where for months together the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and wi^ering vegetation 
At the same time it must be remembered that it 
is not unknown in the moister climate of Europe, 
as, e.o., in Russia. 

X. The water-totems in Australia. — Among tho 
Arunta tube of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, ana to 
whom the secret of rain-making was imparted in 
the alcheringa, or ‘ dream-time ’ of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtchwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at which tho intichiuma 
ceremony should be performed. One of the most 
important of the water-totem groups is a local 
subdivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 60 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ‘ rain country ’ {Kartuna qnatcha). 
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When the ehantohiea, or leader, of this group is aliout to hold 
a raln-tnaking ceremony, ‘ be sends messengers, called Inwiirra. 
to the surrounding groups, to inforiu them of his intention, 
and to call the members of the totem together Wiien all 

are assembled the men of the totem march into tump, 
ainted with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and wearing 
unches of eaglc-lmwk feathers on the crown and sides of the 
head. At a signal from the Chantchwa all sit downinaline' 
and sing At another signal they all Jump up and walk in 
■ingle flic Out of the camp, and spend tiie night a few miles 
away ‘At daybreak they scatter in all directions in search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no account must any 
water be drunk, or tho ceremony would fail ’ IV’hile some of 
the men paint themselves, others erect a ‘ wurley,’ or shelter 
of boughs, near the main camp When tho docoiuting Is com- 
plete, tho men march back to the wurley silentl.i and in single 
file Tho young men enter first and lie face downwards at the 
inner end, whiTo the older men, after decorating the leader, 
take up a position near the opening Singing continues for 
some time, and then the chantchwa walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his bod> and legs quivering in a 
most extraordinary manner This jierformance is repeated at 
intervals during the night, the singing continuing practically 
all the time At daybreak he executes a final quiver, anil, 
thoroughly exhausted, ‘declares the cercnionv to lie at an end, 
and at once tho joung men jump to the r feet and rush out of 
the wnrley, screaming in imitation of tiie spur winged plowr 
The cry is heard in the mam camp, and is taken up with weird 
effect by the men and women who have remained there ' On 
the next night an ordmar> ram-dant e is held by tho men 1 
J. G. Frazer explains the ceremony liy making 
it imitative of a rising storm.* The wurley, ho 
imagines, stands for tho vault of heaven, from 
which the rain-cloiids, represented hy tlie chief 
actor strutting across the trench, come forth to 
move across the sky. The other peiformcis imi- 
tate birds that are supposed to be harhingeis of 
ram. 

The Kaitish tube of Central Australia has also 
a water-totem. 

Wlicn the headman desires to hold an xntichiuma rcrcnioiiy 
to make rain, ‘he goes to a place called Anira, where, m the 
Alcheringa, two old men sat down and drew water from flieir 
whmkers, the latter being now represented by Atom s out of 
which the rainbow arose First of all he paints the stones with 
red ix;hre,'uiid then he paints a rainbow on the ground, one or 
more on his hodi , and one on a shield, whir h he also dc< orates 
with 2ig nag lines of white nipei lav to represent lightning. 
After • singing’ tho stones and pouring water from a vessel on 
them and on himself, he returns to camp, taking with liitn the 
shield, which must be seen only bj the nieti of the same moiety 
of the tnbo as himself, lest the ntes be rendered of no avail 
The shield is hidden away in his camp until sufficient rain has 
fallen, after which it is brought forth and the rainbow is rubbed 
out. A vessel containing water is kept by tho side of the head- 
man, into winch he throws j^oces of wliite down from tune to 
time, representing clouds The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself from the camp for the tune being, and on her 
return imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whoso character- 
istic cry IS alwa\8 associated with rain lu these parts ‘ If lain 
follows it is attributed to the performance of the ceremony, hut 
if it does not then it simply means that some one else has pre- 
\cnted it iiy superior magic '3 

2. Rain-charms.— (a) Animals. — The Tjuigtlli, 
to the north of the Arunta, have a curious cere- 
mony concerned with rain-iuaking, apart fioin the 
ordinary intichiuma. 

' A fat bandicoot is caught, care being taken not to injure it ’ 
A man belonging to a special moiety of tho tribe ‘ tlien wr.ips it 
up in i>aper hark and (arries it about in a pifc/n (hollowed 
trough]. Binging over it until such time as it Ijccoiuls \ciy lino 
and weak Then he lets it go, and the ram is supposed to 
follow '3 Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and rain 

In the Anula tribe of N. Austialia rain-making 
is specially associated with one particulai spot 
called Upintjara, where there is a water-hole m 
the bed of a cieek. The dollar-hnd, eomiiionly 
knoivn as the rain-bird, is connected with the 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make ram by catdmig a 
snake and putting it alive into the water liole ‘ After holding 
it under for a little time, he brings it out, kills it, and la\h it 
down by the side of the creek Then, in mutation of a rainbow, 
be makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . ind sii-i it up 
over the snake. All that he then does is to smg dm r the snake 
and the luiitablon ralnbov^, and sooner or later the rum falls ’ » 
J. Batchelor describes a curious method of mak- 

X Spencer-Oillen*, pp 189-193 
■ G^s, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, L 281 f. 

» Spencer-Oillenb, pp 294-290. * Ib p. 811. 

» lb p. 314 f. 
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in" rain by the aid of aniinala practised by the 
AinuB. 

When fishermen, after a long spell of fine weather, are tired 
and long for a rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals capable of hearing a request for rain) and prav to 
them, throwing water over one another If this is done 
properly, bad storms are sure to follow, and the people get 
their desired rest As soon as the rough weather begins, the 
men buy mke and offer libations to the skull; if veir bad 
weather indeed is required, the people make gloves and caps 
of racoon- and marten-skins, put them on, and danced 

Animals intimately associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc., have a wide-spread reputa- 
tion as custodians of rain,® and therefore often 
play a part in charms designed to draw the needed 
showers from the sky. In order to give eflect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must be 
black, the colour being typical of the appearance 
of the desired ram-clouds. Conversely, if fine 
weather is needed, the animal must be of a spotless 
wliite * 

(b) Stones are often supposed to po.sseas the 
power of bringing lain, provided they are brought 
into contact with water. 

In New South Wales the natives supplicate ‘ invisible beings’ 
to send ram, bv placing a particular sort of stone on the edge 
of a water-hole * In this district, as in Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain making ceremonies B Again, in Samoa a 
stone was carefullv housed in a village os the representative of 
the rain making god Wlitn there was too much rain, the 
stone was laid br the fire and kept heated till fine weather set 
in In a time of drought the priest aixl bis followers dressed 
up m fine mats, and, wending their way in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in and prayed for rain o This custom 
may, perhaps, be comjiared with the practice prevailing till 
recently in Krance of dipping the imago of a samt in water as a 
moans of procuring rain 

No doubt the fact that stones are often regarded 
as the abodes of spiiits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(c) Pouring water is a common feature in cere- 
monies for the procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a suivival of such a practice being 
found in various lain-charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Kiissia. 

In Africa it is common to attribute lack of rain to the con- 
cealment of miscarriages by women To remoy e the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox Is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach placed in a pot buried in the 
ground Into tins vessel little girls pour water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points The 
women then strip off their clothes, dance a rain-dance, and 
theieupoii protted to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, ponnng water on the graves At dusk they bury the 
remains in the mud near a stream Then the ram will be free 
to fall ^ The custom of pouring water on a leaf-clad mummer 
la Bldl resorted to at carnivals in j>art8 of Euro|>e for tlie 
purpose of producing rain 8 In Celebes, m times of drought, 
the villagers go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes imitating the sound of falling rain by hitting the 
surface of the water with their hands or with an mverted 
gourd 8 

{d) The dead . — Sometimes the dead are involved 
in rain-niaking ceremonies 

In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over 
They then exhume a dead body. Lake the bones to a cave, 
siiH]>Rrid the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over It so that it runs down on to the leaves It is thought 
that the soul of the departed takes up the water, makes rain of 
It, and showers it down again Since the rain-inaker has to 
fast and remain in the c.avern until it rams, it is not surprising 
that the wet months (March and April) are usually chosen for 
the performance of the rite The Kuahlayi tribe in Australia 
think that a dead person always sends ram within a w’eek of his 
death to wash away ins tracks on the earth n In times of 
drought m Zululand girls carry pots of water to a certain tree 
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under which an ancestor who was in his day a great rain-inaker 
has been buried They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the rain-maker may send them rain i 

Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
as magical, if magic imply the presence of an 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
made to the supernatural powers of the deceased. 

(e) Bull-roarers are used for procuiing rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central Anieiica The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-storms in and regions, and theiefore, since 
the swinging of the bull-roarer causes a noise hear- 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
both harbingers of rain, it is in accoi dance with 
the principles of savage philosophy that the bull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceienioiiies. 
The Navahos say that the ‘ sacred gi oaning stick ’ 
(bull-roarer) which makes a mimic storm may be 
made only of the wood of a pine tieo which has 
been struck by lightning,^ thus showing the con- 
nexion between a thunder-storm and tlie instru- 
ment. 

Among the Zufil Indians the ram maker whirls a hull-roarer, 
while one of his assoc intes whips a mixture of water and meal 
into froCliy suds, symbolic of clouds, and another plavs the 
flute ‘All this IS an invocation to the gods for rain — (ho one 
great and perpetual prayer of the people of this and land '3 
The hull-roan r is then laid aside, and the offerings are sprinkled 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the bull roarer 
is again sounded 

It IS Significant that in paits of Afiica, when* 
the hull -roarer is little moic than a toy, the Kafirs 
still have sufficient regard for the lain-making 
qualities of the instrument to foibid boys to play 
with bull-ioarers w'hen they want dry weatnei, 
lest a gale of wind should be attiacted.^ 

3. Dances. — From Carl Luniholtz' we have a 
detailed description of the raiu-dancing of the 
Tarahumaie Indians of Mexico. 

In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, he aavs 
that rain ‘ is the focal point from which all their thoughts 
radiate,’ ‘since the people obtain thoir subsistence from f,he 
prorlucts of the soil ’ In order to induce the gods to let it rain, 
dancing, consisting of a senes of monotonous rhythmical move 
ments, is kept up sometimes for two nights ‘ The dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, in which ho comniuni- 
cates hiB wishes to the uiiscfu world, describing the beautiful 
effect of the ram, the fog. and the mist on the vegetable world 
He invokes the aid of all the animals . The Taraliumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals ’ 

‘The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sin he 
may have committed ; all ho asks for is rain, which to him 
means eomethmg to eat, and to he free from evil ’ If there 
should he too much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from floods Therefore dancing expresses not only 
prayers for ram, but also petitions to the gods to ward off evil 
to the crops and to man .Sometimes the fauiilv dam es alone, 
the father teaching the boy s, one being deputed to bring dovv n 
the fructifying ram by this means, while the rest, of the family 
plant, hoe, weed, or harvest In the evening the others sonie- 
times Join the unfortunate dancer for a while, hut often he goes 
on alone all night In winter they dance for snow, at othei 
times in order that the clouds from the north and south may 
t lash and bring down win to make the grass grow and the deer 
and rabbits multiply 

4. Prayers. — Keference has already been made 
to prayers for lain. In Australia the only actual 
iii.staiice of prayers being offered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with lain-making 

In the Dieri country the sky in which the mura-mwras — the 
predecessors and prototv pes of the blacks— live is supposed to 
be a vast plain inhabited by wild tribes. The clouds are re- 
garded as hoviles in which rain is made by ram-niaking mura- 
mutas. In times of severe drought the Dlerl call upon these 
supernatural beinm to rive them power to make a 1 um\ y ram 
fall, proclaiming m loud voices the impoverished state of the 
country and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
uiioii the difflcultv of procuring food in sufflciont quantities to 
preserve life.* In 8 W. Africa, ‘ If a drought has lasted long, 
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the whole tribe goes with its cattle to the of some 

eminent man . lav offerings of milk and flesh on the grave and 
Utter their plaint “ Look, O Father, upon your beloved cattle 
and children, they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us rain ” *i Among the Bari of Central 
Africa the rain-maker, after anointing rain-stones with oil, 
prays to his dead father to send rain 2 If there is a drought 
among the Masai, the women collect together, and, having tied 
grass on to their clothes, sing an invocation to their god to 
refresh them with his cooling showers * The Nandi in times of 
drought look towards the Tindiret or Ch^usio Hill every 
morning and say, ' Robon, Tindiref ’(* Uain, Tindiret') lithe 
drought is protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the nver. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to the sheep's back, they push it into the 
water, and take beer and milk Into their mouths and spit them 
out in the direction of the rising sun When the sheep 
scrmiiblos out of the water and shakes itself, they sing, 'God I 
ha\e we prayed to thee, give us rain In the* last instance 
prxjer is found in association with a piece of sympathetic 
magic 

In Upper Burma bread, coco nuts, plantains, and fowls are 
offered to the spirit who is thought to send rain, with the 
pra\ei, ‘O Lord nat [spirit], ha\e pity on us poor mortals, and 
sta\ nut Che lain Inasmuch as our offering is given nngrudg- 
ingll , lot the rain fall day and night ' 8 In the sacred rites at 
Elciisis,' the worshippers looked up to the sky and cnod “ Ham ' ’* 
and then looked down at the earth and cried ‘‘Conceive!'” 
These mj steries w ere celohrated at the end of the long drought 
of summer and before the first rains of autumn, and therefore 
no time could be more suitable for the invocation to the 
heaions to pour down ram, and the earth to conceive sred 
under the fertilulug shower.® 

5. Sacrifice. — Closely related to prayers for rain 
18 the oHeiinpc of aacrmces in order to make lain. 

Thus, in 8 Africa Unihandine, the old king of the Swazis, had 
vast herds of cattle of a peculiar colour which he sacriflccd for 
laricro sums of money to make ram. ‘ He could threaten to 
‘‘ bind up the skies ’’ if they (the natives] did not pay him wliat 
he demanded, and thus exercised enormous power When the 
ox is killed the blood is taught in calabaslies, and is on no 
act'ount allowed to fall to the ground The dish of blood is 
then placed in a hut, together with the meat of the tlead ox, 
which is left untouched for the night , on the morrow the meat 
IS eaten, and on the third day the bones of the ox are burnt. 
Tlie niicst is said to confess over the beast the sins of the 
pi'oi)l<> , but this confession of sin is little more than an ad- 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
sulHi luntly The Akikuyii of British K Africa sacrifice sh^ep 
and goats beneath the sacred mugoitw-trae by way of inter- 
cession for rain ‘ Thu whole of tlie meat is left under the tree, 
the fat being placed in a cleft of the trunk or in the branches, as 
special titbus for Ngai [iVie good god who sends rain, riches, 
thunder, and lightning] Those who worship merely cross their 
Ipis with a morsel of meat before saenficing *8 

6 . The rain-maker. — In Aus.tialia any members 
of the tribe, men and women alike, iirespective of 
class or totem, aie peimitted to take part m some 
of the ceiernonies connected with rain-nmkinjf ; 
but in the sacied intuhiuma ceremonies only the 
initiated men of the water-totem may take part 
The niaionty of the rnember.s of this totem belong 
to the riiiula and Kumaia class, since it was to 
them that the secret of rain-making was imparted 
ill the alchennga. Among the Arunta the ollice 
of chantchtva, 01 rain-niaker, descends from fathei 
to son, provided he belongs to the water-totem. 
If the alatnnia, or leader, has no son of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of hi.s blood- 
brothers, always provided that he is of the right 
totem ; and, failing such a one, to some tribal 
hi other 01 son of the water-totem as determined 
111)011 by the elder men or, more probably still, by 
the old nlntunja befoie his death.® In the Dieii 
countiy the whole tube joins under the direction 
of the modicine-man in ‘making lain ’ Among 
the Kurnai the rain-makers {bunjil-imllunq) could 
also bring thunder, and it is said of them, as of the 
other medicinc-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs winch form part of the ceremonies.^® 

The principal work of the chiefs among the 
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Wambugwe, a Bantu people living in E. Africa, 
and among other African tribes i.s rain -making. 
So important is this aspect of their oflico tliat it 
often 18 a rule that, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, he must procure it fioiu some 
one who can.*^ The Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a special clan.* In olden times the chief was tlie 
great ram-maker among the Kafirs. Some chiefs 
allowed no one else to compete with them, lest a 
successful rain-maker should be chosen as chief in 
their stead * The rain-niaker invariably exerts 
great power over the people, and so it is important 
to keep this function in the ‘royal household ’ 
Tradition always treats the pow er of making ram 
as the fundamental gloiy of ancient chiefs and 
heroes, and it therefoie piobably played an im- 
poitant part m the origin of chieftainship, hedging 
round the chief’s peison with tabus, though not 
necessaiily, os Frazei suggests, with divinity. All 
influential people aie sacred, 1 ut the most sacred 
do not work — e.g., the Mikado. If the chief were 
divine, so sacred would be his jierson that he woiibl 
not he able to execute his functions An ordinary 
chief or king is charged with viana only to an 
extent sufficient to hedge him round with simple 
tabus. Frazer’s divine kings aie a special i/at ion 
of the conception of kingship, occurring only where 
the mana aspect of chiefs is exaggeiatcd 

The rain-niaker is simply a paiticular indnidual 
— usually a medicme-man — who is endowed with 
mana (q v,), by means of whicli he is able to 
control the weather by supplying w'uul, calm, ram, 
thunder, famine, and plenty at will anil for a pi ice. 
It IS not surprising that, m those jiaits of the woi M 
m which recurring periods of di ought aie freguent, 
the powers of the rain-makei cannot be lightly 
esteemed. Among the Dinka ram-makers arc 
consulereil to he animated by the spmt of a great 
lam-niaker, which has been lianiled donn through 
a succession of laiii-makers By \iitue of this 111 
spiration a .successful rain -maker enjoys gieat 
power In fact, so sacied is the office that the 
holder thereof is put to death before old age and 
inhiimty creep on, lest his demise fiom natiiial 
causes should bring distiess on the tribe But so 
honoured a life and death are not always the lot 
of the ram-maker. His position is beset with 
difficulties. Though a successful career oHci s great 
rew'ards, the unskilful piactitumer may easily hit 
upon hard times. When people belicie that a 
man has power to make tlie laiii to fall, the sun to 
shine, the winds to blow, the thnndeis to roll, .siid 
the fuuts of the earth to grow, they are also apt 
to attribute drought and deaith to his negligence 
or evil magic. Thus, the Banjars of W. Africa 
heat tlie chief in times of di ought till the weathci 
changes, and tlio tribes on the Ujiper Nile up nj) 
the abdomen of the rain-king, 111 which he is 
supposed to keep the 8toim.s, if ho does not make 
the show era fall * 

7. Rain - gods. — The Dieri believe m rain- 
makmg supernatural beings, known as muta- 
niuias, who live up in the sky .and make the 
clouds, winch are the ‘body or substance of lain.’ 
The lain-making ceremonies are thought to he 
seen hy the nmra-murns, who cause the clouds to 
appear in tlie sky, unless they aie angiy 01 inllii- 
enced by the evil magic of some otlici tube In 
Africa rain is attributed to a higli i;od The 
Akikuyu rec-ognize three gods, two gooil and one 
had The first sends ram and riches, tlie .sciond 
good wives and healthy children, and the (iiud 
sickness and loss. All three aie (ailed nifoi, but 
it is the god who sends the ram that is tonsideied 
the supreme deity and credited with divine powers 
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The Akikuyu regard their deities as common to 
other tubes, such as the Masai and Akamba.* 

Tile Ewe-speaking people associate a falling star 
with a powerful ram-goa, who sends the showers 
from the sky. In times of drought they call upon 
him by night with wild howls, and once a year an 
ox is saciiliced to him. The priests consume tlie 
flesh, while the people smear themselves with the 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in procession 
through the towns and villages, singing, dancing, 
and beating drums.* The Dinka believe in a great 
god who sends the rain from the ‘rain-place’ 
where he dwells, and who animates the human 
rain-maker. Ilis name, Dengdit, moans literally 
‘ great ram.’ It was he who created the world 
and established all things in their present order ; 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
ancestor of a clan which has ram for its totem. 
Bullocks are sacrificed m spring to a spirit, Lorjnu, 
for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit 
to send down rain on the parched eaith.* Like- 
wise among the Shilluk a bullock and a cow (or 
hen) are given to Nyakang, the semi-divine 
ancestor of their kings. One (or both) of the 
animals is slam, while the king prays to the 
divine hero for ram.* 

In Mexico Tlaloc, or Tlalocateuchth, is the god 
of watei and ram, and tlie fertilizer of the earth. 
He is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
on the highest mountain-tops, especially those of 
Tlaloc, Thtscala, and Toluca, hLs attributes being 
the thunderbolt, the flash, and the thunder. 
Prayers were offered to him in times of drought, 
as the chief of the water-gods, to look down in 
mercy on the sufferings of man and beast, and 

S ive the things which are ‘the life and joy of all 
le world, and precious as emeralds and sapphires.’ 
When there is no rain for four year.s, children are 
sacrificed to Tlaloc by being closed up in a cave.® 
The lain-goil of tlie Kaiidhs is ridzu Pennu, 
a lieiiig who rests on the sky and whom the priests 
propitiate with eggs, rice, and sheep, and invoke 
with prayers, so that he may send down water 
upon tliem through his sieve before men and cattle 
die of want ® The Kol tribes of Bengal consider 
their gieat deity Marang Burn, ‘great mountain,’ 
to he the ram-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
most conspicuous hills of the plateau near Lodmah 
in Chota Nagpur. In times of drought the women 
climb the hill, led by tlie wives of the pahan^, 
with girls drumming, to carry oflerings of milk 
and AcMeaves, which aro put on the rock at the 
top The women then invoke the deity to give 
the sea.sonablo rain, wildly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answered by distant 
peals of tluxnder ^ 

E. H. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is usually 
the heaven-god exerci,sing a special function, 
though sometimes taking a more distinctly indi- 
vidual form, oi blending m characterLstics with 
a general water-gixl * Although the tribal All- 
Father in very piimitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man can give, and therefore 
18 not concerned with human attairs® — rain-making 
being the function of the mura-muras — yet it 
seems that the ram-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supported by the evidence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supreme deity who sends 
down the refreshing showers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the prayers of the people. 
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Likewise, Dengdit is the cieator and sustainer of 
all things. The Mexican Tlaloc was probably 
originally a heaven-god, since he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
superior to the god of the earth. Pidzu Pennu, 
the rain-god of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Burn of the Kol tribes dwells on the top 
of a high hill. In classical times it was to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
requests for rain,* while m later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
eartli that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and procession to send such 
‘ moderate ram and showers that they may receive 
the fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

8. Conclusion.— Frazer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-makei is usually 
based on homoeopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce rain by imitating 
it.* Now, there can be no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making mutate the 
natural process. Thus, e.g., when tlie Dieri erect 
a hut over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while otheis throw handfuls 
of down m the air, they symbolicallj' represent 
the natural phenomena connected with rainfall. 
The hut portrays the firmament, the down the 
cirrus clouds, the dropping blood the lam. The 
two large stones in the centre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over- 
throw of the hut by men butting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the downpour 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only because the savage 
IS a man of action, who ‘dances out his religion.’ 
When he wants wind or rain, ho does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote All-Father, but gathers ceitam people 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 
peiform magico-religious rites. Thus he expresses 
oy actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
exclamations, his inmost desire. Ituin-making 
ceremonies, therefore, may he described as out- 
ward and visible signs of inward emotions and 
longings. 

It is not surprising that primitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it rep^resentt symbolically that 
which in higher cult is expiessed by utterances. 
Frazer’s theory of imitative magic d^ocs not take 
into account the emotional and lepresentative 
aspect of rudimentary religion — the pent-up desire 
to act discharging itself on the meie symbol of 
the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware tnat he is dealing with a 
symbol, yet, in his need for emotional relief, he 
makes him.se] f believe that the desired eflect, 
though enacted on the symbol, is actually trans- 
mitted to the real object.* What applies to magic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
particular. 

A modem community is chiefly dependent upon 
the weather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of bread and vege- 
tables, yet oven so it is not easy for u.s to under- 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by the rain- 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere, This they do in representative 
and emotional ceremonies to produce the desired 
result. 

1 Marcai Antoninus, v. 7. 
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When the savage wajits thunder to brin^ rain, 
he does not imitate it, but simply swings hm bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it It 
is not a noise like thunder that he imagines he 
hears, but the thunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in magico-religious practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de- 
generate into a merely imitative ceremony, a piece 
of frivolous and valueless mimicry. Thus the 
prayer attitude is but the more aevelojaed ex- 
pression of the hope and faith with which the 
so-called ‘ magical ’ lite is instinct. 

Litkiiaturb —The authorities are quoted In the art. ; of. 

E Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, London, lOlS, 
. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belifi, do. mi7 , and 
artt. OoD, Magic, Mana, Watbr E. Q. J AMES. 

RAINBOW.— See Prodigies and Portents, 
vol. X. p S71 f. 

RAJPUT. — Rajput (Skr. rdjaputra, ‘ n king’s 
son,’ ‘a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group of septa which constitute the so-called 
‘military’ class of India. At the census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appearing in the greatest 
numbers in the Panjab, United Provinces, and 
Bengal. In Rajputana, the head-quarters of the 
tribe, they numbered 675,789. 

I. Ethnologfy. — Within the last few years an 
important change of view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs has taken place. Following the uni- 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumed that they were the direct successors of 
the K^atriyas, one of the four groups (mma, 
‘colour’) wluch constituted the Vedio polity 
Accoiding to Manu {Lam, i. 89), the Creator com- 
manded the K^atriya ‘to protect the people, to 
bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 
Icasures. ’ The true position of this group of septs 
as noA\ been clearly ascertained. 

* So far back aa the time when the Dialoguti of the Buddha 
were coiupoeed, tlie Kshatrlyae were recoffniecd oa an import- 
ant element in society, and in their own estimation stood hitfher 
than the Brahmans The fact probably is that from very 
remote days ruling clans of Kshatriyas essentially similar to the 
Rijputs of later days, existed and were ooiitinually forming 
new states, Just in the same way as in the mediteval period 
But their records ha\ e perished, and only a few exceptionally 
conspicuous dynasties are at all remembered, and so htand out 
on the pitge of history in a manner which does not fully corre- 

3 ond with the truth. The term Kshatriya was, I helieve, 
ways one of \ery vague moaning, simply denoting the Hindu 
nihng classes a Inch dal not claim Brahman descent Occasion- 
ally a raja might be a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister rather than that of 
king ’ ( v. A. Siiulh, 2'he Early Hist, of Indxa^, Oxfotd, 1914, 
p. 408). 

In the tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a buddon gap ; the old K^atriyas disappear, 
until the 6th and 9tn centuries A D., when we fand 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it is 
impossible to say whether these rajas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans. The true situation has 
now been ascei tamed from a stuiW of the epigraphic 
evidence in N. and W. India. It is clear that the 
break in the tradition — in other words, the disap- 
pearance of the old K^atriyas — was the result of the 
invasion ot India by successive hordes from Central 
Asia. The earliest of these were the Sakas m the 
2nd cent. B C., followed by the Yueh-chior Kush&us 
in the 1st cent. A.D. It is believed that tlie chiefs of 
these invading hordes rapidly succumbed to the in- 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
K§atriya. But it is still uncertain whether the 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go back to this 
period. During the 6th cent. A.D. and the early 
part of the 6th cent, the Huns (or Hfinas, as the 
Hindus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled 


principally in the Panjab and RajpuUna, tlien 
most important group being that of the Gurjaras, 
who, in name at least, are represented by the 
modem Gfljars {ERE vi. 463). The Gurjaias 
founded important kingdoms, and gave their name 
to the province of Gujarat. These Gurjaras weie 
soon admitted to the status of Hindus, and we aie 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
fire sacrifice at Mount Abfl {ERE i. 61 f.). Their 
pawning through the fire was a mode of expressing 
the purgation which they underwent ; their impur- 
ity was removed, and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system (W. Crooke, ‘ Rajputs and 
Mahrattas.’ /iM/ xl. [1910] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Rajput body has contmued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal races, with their fol- 
lowers, have marked their rise to the status of 
rulers by assuming the title of Rajputs, which, as 
has been said, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to be rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
further details of this, the most recent and import- 
ant advance in our knowledge of Indian emno- 
graphy, see Smith, p. 412 ff. ; Crooke, p. 41 tt. ; 
BG IX. pt. 1 . [1901] 443 tt., where full details and 
references will be found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sui- 
vivors of the older Knatnyas, reinforced by 
foreigners and alsirigines, Ijeing thus admitted to 
Rajput status, were naturally desirous of authen- 
ticating their descent Complacent bards, hke 
the heralds of modem times, were ready to provide 
pedigiees linking the now ruling class with the 
gods and ancient heroes, just as Livy and Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman Empire with the heioes 
of the Trojan war. Hence ai oso the mass of legend 
assigning to various septs their de.sient from tlie 
sun or moon or other gods, or fiom tlie heioes who 
fought in the great war described in the Mahd- 
bhdrata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, the enthusiastic 
hifetorian of the Rajputs, in \\\?i Annals ofRajnsVhan. 

2. Religion. — As might be expected from what 
has already been said, the Rajput cults and beliefs 
are of a mixed typo, including those taught by 
their bards and Brahmans wlio tiaoo their pedi- 
grees to gods or legendary heroes, and those or the 
foreign or aboriginal stocks from which the Rajputs 
are derived. 

(a) The place of Rajputs in the development of 
Hinduism — In the early Hindu period tales are 
told which describe the antagonism between the 
K^atriya and the Brahman. Some rcfiactory 
rajas are said to have opposed the pretensions ot the 
Brahmans (Manu, Laws, vii. 38-42). Visvanutra, a 
K^atriya, is said to have attained the rank of a 
Brahman (Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. [1858] 5811 ). 
Tiio same feeling appears in the use of the Bhakti- 
marga, or the monotheistic Bliagavata religion, 
whidi was the work of K^atnyas (ERE li 537 ff ). 
In the same way, both Buddhism and Jainism were 
the re.sult of a R.ijput reaction against the claim 
of Biahinaiis to retain the monopoly of admission 
into the a.scetic orders {ERE vi. 694, vii. 2u9) 
Even at the present day some Rajput septs assign 
a higher rank to the bard than to the Biahman, 
and this feeling is encourageil by the notorious 
laxity of practice among some classes of Biahnians 
in Rajputana {ERE vi. 693). But tlie Brahmans aie 
anxious to accept the new situation, ami by politic 
concessions to Rftjput feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position m the courts of the 
reigning princes. • 

(o) Cult of Siva and the mother-goddcste.'t.—Xs a 
martial race, many Rajputs favour the cult of Siva- 
Mahadeva combined ivith that of his consorts, the 
latter being largely drawn fiom the non- Aryan 
races, but now freely admitted into Himluism 
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If, aa some believe, the cult of ^iva had ita origin 
in the Himalaya, we may auapect that it was in- 
troduced, or rapidly assimilated, by the Scythian 
or Hun invaders. Vasudeva, king of the Kushfins 
(c. A.D. 140-173), figured on his coins the image of 
Siva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, p. 272). 
The chief Saiva temple in Rajputana is that known 
as Eklingii, ‘ be that is worshipped under the form 
of a single h It is also known as Kail&- 

spurl, Mount kailSsa being the Himalayan seat of 
tne god. It 18 situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the capital of Mouar (H. D. Erskine, Rajputana 
Gazetteer, \i. A. [1908] 106; Tod, i. 409 fh). The 
lianas of Mewar combine the functions of prince 
and priest, and are known as the vice-regents 
(dtwdn) of the god (Tod, i. 182). With the cult of 
Siva is combined that of his consort Durga. In 
another form she is known as Mama Devi, * mother 
of the gods,’ and round her image are grouped 
those of the other gods {ih. i. 653). Again, as 
Gaurl, the ‘yellow’ or ‘brilliant’ goddess, piob- 
ably representing the ripe corn, she is the subject 
of a special cult, when at the Gangaur festival her 
image is taken to the lake at Udaipur and cere- 
monially bathed, possibly in order to free her from 
the last year’s pollution, or as a rain charm ; as in 
the worship of the Bona Dea, no male may be 

resent at the rite (ib. i. 644 ; I A xxxv. [1906] 61). 

he is also worshipped as AnnapUrnfi, ‘ she who is 
possessed of food,’ and her mimic marriage to Siva 
IS performed (Tj^, i. 455). In other forms she is 
worshipped aa Sfikambharl, ‘ nourisher of herbs,’ 
Mfitft Janami, ‘ the birth mother,’ and As&purna, 

‘ she who fulfils desire ’ 

(c) Kntta . — In Rajput belief Kisna is the deified 
hero of the Yfldava tribe, and he has Ins seat at 
Mathura (g v.), where he sports with the gopM, or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Dwarka, he is 
god of the dark stoim-cloud (J. Kennedy, JRAS, 
1907, p. 951 ff.). His shrine is at Natlidwara, 30 
miles N.N.E. of the city of Udaipur. His image 
is said to have been removed from Mathura to 
escape the persecution of Aurangzib ; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shrine was erected for him, which 
is a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu world, and 
his pontill is a personage of great sanctity and 
authoiity (Tod, i 415 tf.). It is strange that the 
gentle Krsna should be worshipped side by side 
with oiva. On the whole, his cult has exercised a 
good efieot on Rftjput society, and Tod quotes a 
case in which he inteiposed to prevent sail (i. 423). 

(d) Ancestor-cults. — It is the primary duty of the 
Rajput to visit the cenotaphs of his ancestors in 
the season of mourning, and to feed their hungiy 
ghosts. Special veneration is paid to the wa/ne- 
sati, or place of saciiiico of faithful wives. 

•The Kftjput never enters these places of silence but to per- 
form stated rites, or anniversary offerings of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors ’ (tb. i 02) 

He also venerates tlie heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Mandor, which contains images 
of the heroes of the Katliors (t6. i, 673 f.). 

(e) Tutelary deities — Each sept worships its 
tutelary goddess ; Kathasen or Ilashtfasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sesodias of Mewar, as Nag- 
necha, the serpent, protects the Rathors, and 
Vilyan Mata the ChSvadas, while Khetiapala, 

* the field-watcher,’ is the patron of agriculture {ib. 
i. 226 n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompany the chief to battle. On one 
occasion the R&thor god fell into the hands of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaipur. Their prince took him to 
his capital, weddea him to the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to his 
defeated adversary. ‘Such,’ says Tod (ii. 87), 
‘were the courteous usages of R&jput chivalry.’ 


The tutelary god of Kotah is Brajn&th or Kr^na, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry his 
olden image on his saddle. He too was lost in 
attle, and it was many years beforehe was restored, 
‘ to the great Joy of every Hfifa’ (i6. ii. 413). 

(f) Cult of youthful heroes.— ThQ cult of the 
youthful hero {putra) is common anic.ig the Rftj- 

uts. Laiit, the young hero of Ajmer, is worshipped 
y the Chauhan sept, and, as he wore at the time 
of his death a silver chain anklet, this ornament is 
tabu to the children of the sept (Tod, i 200 n.). 
The cult is not confined to youths. The queen of 
Ganor, who killed by means of a poisoned robe 
the Musalnian who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special worship, but in the spirit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague {lb. i. 497). 

(g) JVorship of natural objects. — Water-spirits 
are honoured by throwing coco-nuts into the water. 
The spirit of the Banas river used to raise her hand 
over the water to receive the offering, but, as in 
the common fairy -gift legend, ‘since some unhal- 
lowed hand threw a stone in lieu of a coco nut, 
the arm has been withdrawn ’ (t6. i. 627 ; PR i. 
287 if ). There was a sun fountain at Valabhi, 
whence at the summons of Raj.i. SUaditya, the 
seven-headed horse which bears the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i. 179). 

(A) Snake-worship . — The Fushkar lake is pro- 
vided with a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conflict of cults (C. C. Watson, Rajputana 
Gazetteer, i. A. [1904] 19). The Nrigpanchaml 
festival, ‘ the cobra’s fifth,’ is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
the serpent protectmg or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne {%b. i. 2.36, ii. 281). The worship of 
snake heroes, like Tejaji, Guga, and Pip&, is 
common (PR i. 213f. ; Tod, i. 580) 

(i) Sacred animals and <rees.— -Next to the cow, 
the boar is sacred to the Rajput, and possibly repre- 
sents the corn-spirit (GB*, pt. v , Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 29811.). Birds 
of augury are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated with the 
erotic cult of Krsna, and is still regularly feci at 
every courthouse in Rajputana. Among trees the 
vaiieties of the fig are especially sacred. It was 
from a plpal-tree (Ficus rehgwsn) that 5sapQrna, 
the tutelary goddess of Bilndi, appealed to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368) 

(i) Festivals . — The Rajput festivals arc numerous 
and interesting. The reader may be leferred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 444 ff ) But, 
when he compares the ritual with that of Egypt 
and other countries to the west of India, it must 
be remembered that his theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

Liter AT i'RK —The classical authority Is J. Tod, Annals and 
Antiquxtusqf Bajasl’han, 2 vols , London, 1829-a2 (the original 
cd is now very scarce, but it has been often reprinted ; the 
references in the text are from lloutledge's jxipular ed , London, 
191^ For the Rajputs of districts outside Rajputana see A. 
K r orbes, Rds Maid, London, 1878 , H A. Rose, Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the N W Frontier Pro- 
vince, vols ii., Ill , Lahore, 1911-14 , D. C J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883 , W Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
of the N W Provineea and Oriilh, do 1896 , R V Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, London, 1916. 

W. Crooke. 

RAMAISM.-i. History. — Vaisnavism, one of 
the two mam divisions of the Hindu religion, in- 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Vi^nu in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majoiity of the 
Vai^navites, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. These two pai ties are the 
votaries respectively of Vi^nu’s two last incarna- 
tions, Kr^na and R&ma.* The cult of R&ma as a 
chief god at the present day prevails over an ex- 
I See art Inoarsation (Indian), vol vii p. 118. 
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tenuive area in India. But R&nia was at first only 
an epic hero ; for in the original part (bks. ii.- 
vi. ) of the Bdmdyana (q v. ), which celebrates his 
life and deeds, he is represented as an essentially 
human character. On the other hand, in bks. i. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
divine nature is fully accepted. In another passage 
also (vi. 117), which is without doubt an interpola- 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Kama, who had till then regarded 
himself as a man, to be Narayana, i.e. Visnu, the 
highest god. The character of Kama, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the Rditidyatm, 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of the Purdnas and especially by Bhavabhftti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), the author of two 
Sanskrit dramas conceined with the life of Kama. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
liero was before the lapse of many centuries gener- 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deihca- 
tion, as an incarnation — an already familiar featuie 
of the Hindu religion — of the supreme god Vi^nu. 
Though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
exactly when Rama came to be accepted as an 
avatar, there is good reason to regard this belief 
as having already existed in the early centuiies of 
the Christian era. Thus in the 10th canto of 
Kalidftsia’s epic, the RaghuvarpAa, which dates from 
the first half of the 6th cent. A.D., the poet, before 
lelating the story of Kama’s birth, represents Vi^nn 
as promising to oe born as a son of Bang Da^ratha 
for the destruction of the demon Havana. The 
Vdyu Ptirdna, which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to nis divine character. Much 
later, a.d. 1014, we find the Jain author Amitagati 
making the statement that R&ma was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-nervading protector of the 
world. B\it, though the divinity of K&ma had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no evidence 
that any cult in his honour existed during this long 
peiiod. It cannot, however, have been established 
much later than the llth century A.D. Thus 
Madhva (q.v.), otherwise called Anandatirtha (the 
founder, in the 13th cent., of a Vamnava sect, 
which aimed at confuting not only Sankara’s theory 
of the unreality of the univeise and the identity of 
the human soul with the supreme deity, but also 
Ramanuja’s doctrine that God is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Kama from BadarikSirama in the Hima- 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannatha in Orissa, about A.D. 1204, to bring 
back what were called the original idols of 
R6.ma llemadii, a voluminous Sanskiit writer 
who flourished in the latter half of the 13th cent , 
desciibes the ceremony connected with the birth 
of Kama on the 9th day of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-Apiil). An indication of 
the comparative lateness of the cult of Kama a.s an 
incarnation is the fact that, among the 24 names 
of Vi^nu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vaisnavites at the ueginning of every ceremony 
which they perfoim, the name of Rama does not 
occur, though those of two other incarnations, the 
Dwarf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while theoidinaryceremoniesof Vai^navismindude 
a repetition even of Vedic mantras, or forniulce, 
this 18 not the case in the cult of Kama. At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Rama’s 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India his name is on every one’s lips irrespec- 
tively of class, caste, or creed. Thus, wnen friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Rama’s name twice (‘Ram, Ram’). I?o name is 
more frequently given to children, and none is 
more often invoked at funerals and in the hour of 
death. 

2 . Literature. — The literature of Bamaism is of 


late origin. ^ There exist in the first place various 
manuals which describe the forma of R<lma-i\orHhip 
by means of mantras, or formulas and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the iSdtvata-Samhita 
for the worship of Vasudeva (Visnu). There aie 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
the Ramaite faith. The A dhydtma-rdmdyana aims 
throughout at expounding the divinity of Kama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him as the supreme soul. Sits, and Rama are 
introduced by the author os the exponents of the 
doctimes mcmcated in this work. The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled Rd.ma-gltd, ‘ the Song 
of Rama,’ which is intended to correspond to the 
Kp^naite Bhagavad-gltd (q.v ), and which is nar- 
rated by Rama to his brother Laksmana, the 
counterpart of Arjuna in the parallel poem The 
teaching is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described as illusory, 
while the one supreme spirit, heie Kama, alone 
really exists. Composed of extracts from oldei 
writings, it has no claim to any connexion with 
Vedic Ti^rature. It is also mentioned as a modem 
treatise by Ekanatha, a Mahfirai^tra saint of the 
16th cent , in his Bhdvdrtha-rdmdyana. There 
is another Ramaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled Rdtna-gltd, which is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bfiagavad-gitd Its con- 
tents are narrated by Rfima to Hanuman. It is a 
very modern comjiifation, for it professes to be 
based on the 108 Upant^ads, some of which are 
unmistakably very recent. What may be regarded 
as the Bible of the RSmaites is the Rdmcharit- 
mdnas, an adaptation of Valmiki’s Rdmdyana, 
composed in Hindi by Tulasi Dasa, the greatest of 
modem Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bh&aavata Purdna and the Bhagavad-gltd are 
to the Kr^naite, Tulasi Dn.sa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Rdmdyana, is to the many millions 
in N. India whose vernacular tongue is Hindi. 

3 . Doctrine. — The following are the doctrines 
held by all Ramaites in l ommon . (1) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (as is brahnuin, the im- 
personal world-soul of Sankara) ; (2) Visnu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together with LaksmI, his wife; (3) Rftma is the 
human incarnation, or avatar, of Vi.^nu; (4) 
Ramanuja and all the great teachers who have 
succeeded him are also avatdrs of Vi^nu. The 
fiist throe of these doctrines aflbrd a parallel to 
the conceptions of Western religion. Like Jahweh, 
Vi^nu IS a personal supreme deity who is an object 
of wmrship, while the relation of Rama, ns a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Visjnii is 
analogous to that of Christ to God The K&maist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as tho main object of his de- 
votions. 

4 . Sub-sects. — Rftmftnanda, fifth disciple in suc- 
cession from Ramanuja, from w’hoae school he 
seceded, was tho founder of the Ramaite sect which 
goes by the name of Ramawats, m the 14th century,^ 
A teacher named Kilh, separated from Ramananda 
by a successive senes of several disciples, founded 
the Khaki (q.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tendenw of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. Ramanuja. 

Litrraturk — H. H Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, new ed. (Select Works, 1 ), lx)ndon, 1861, pp 46, 
64-67, 63-66, 67 f., 08f. , W J Wilkins, Modern llinduxmi, 
do 1887 ; G. A. Grierson, lA xxii [1898] 227 , M Monier- 
Williams, Brdhuianisin and Hinduism*, London, 1891 , R G 
Bhandarkar, Fotftiapism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 
Sgsteins (—GIAP iii. vi ), Strasaburg, 1913, pp 46-48 

A. A. MACDONELL. 

RAMAKRSl^rA. — Rumakrsna is the adopted 
name of one or the three leaders of the levival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 
1 See art. RamXnandIs 
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the other two being Dayfi.nanda Sarasvati (1824-83) 
and Svami Vivekananda (1862-1902). All three 
adopted in early youth the life or the ascetic 
devotee— striking illnstrations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re- 
nunciation {q.v.) is the highest religious ideal, and 
which for more than two thousand years has led 
innumerable young Indians to give up home, 
marriage, propertv, and money for the attainment 
of union with God. 

I. Life.— Gadadhar Chatterjl, the son of a poor 
but oithodox Biahman, was ^rn on 20th Feb. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated in 
the Hugli district of Bengal. Losing his father 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to Caloutta, 
where for a few years he earned his living as a 
or ministiant attending to the worwiip of 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1866, 
when a temple of the goddess Kali, built on the 
bank of the Ganges by a rich Bengali lady named 
llani Rasmoni, a few miles from Calcutta, was 
opened, his elder brother was appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long after became one 
of the assistants. His religious instinct, of which 
he had shown signs as a boy, now develop^ into 
passionate worsliip of the image of Kali in the 
temple. Thinking of her as tne mother of the 
universe and as his own mother, he used to sing 
hymns, talk, and pray to her by the hour till he 
became unconscious of the outer world. He would 
then pass into the state of religious trance called 
samdahi, which often lasted for hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heart became 
imperceptible. When he was twenty-five, his 
relatives, hoping to cure him of his religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere- 
mony of child-mamage, though his bride was only 
six and would not live with him as his wife till she 
was eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it was 
possible to see the deity visibly, he renewed his 
devotions with such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his official 
position. So he left the temple and settled in a 
neighbouring wood, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayer and self- 
repression in continuous efforts to attain union 
with God. Having as yet received no education 
or training, lie was nelp^ during this period in his 
aspirations first by a Brfthman nun, who instructed 
him in yoga, or the system of exercises producing 
mental concentration, and in the Tantras, or 
manuals dealing with the worship of Kali and the 
theology concerned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for neaily a year under the influence of an 
ascetic named Totapuri, who expounded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctnne of Sankara, that 
God IS impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with God, that the world is an illusion, and who 
taught him the highest stage of religious trance 
in which cvciy trace of consciousness disappears. 
Totapun also initiated him as a sannyasl, or 
ascetic who renounces every worldly attaciiment. 
In accordance with the practice of such devotees, 
Gadadhar now assumed a new name. Hencefor- 
ward he was known as Ramakrfna ; and later he 
icceived from Ins friends the title of Pararaahaipsa, 
which 18 given only to ascetics of profound know- 
ledge and sanctity. After Totapuri’s departure 
he lived foi six months almost continuously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dysentery, from which, 
however, lie recovered after a month or two. 

Bamakf^na now entered on a new phase of re- 
ligious aspiration — the craving to realize the 
Vai^nava ideal of passionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the great devotees of ancient stories. Thus at 


length in a trance he saw tlie beautiful form of 
Kr^na. Now he was satisfied ; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and was becoming 
famous. His wife, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. When he explained that, being a 
sannydn, he could not live with her as her husband, 
she agreed to reside at the temple as his pupil and 
be taught by him how to servo God; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of his life. 
She survived her husband many years, during 
which she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, ana endeavoured to further the work 
that he had begun. 

Though as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
he now Degan to feel that ho had not yet given up 
his Br&hman prejudices towards the lower orders. 
Having accordingly resolved to do the work of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah during the 
night. He also collected and ate the fragments of 
food left by the beggars who were daily fed at the 
temple, and who included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his religious development was 
the result of a new desire that arose in him to 
know and understand other religions. Thus lie 
went to live with a Muhammadan saint, becom- 
ing temporarily a Muhammadan in dress, mannei 
of life, and religious practice. He then turned 
to Christianity and once saw Jesus in a vision, 
being unable for three days after to think or 
sneak of anything else hut of Him and His love. 
These expenences led him to the conclusion that 
all religions are true, as being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At the end of 1872 one of his intimate friends, 
Pandit Vai^nava Charan, took him to Calcutta, 
where he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made the acquaintance 
of Day&nanda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya 
Sam5j. About 1876 Keshah Chunder Sen, one of 
the leetdors of the Biilhina SamAj, made the ac- 
quaintance of R&niakr^na, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, went 
to see him often, occasionally accompanied by a 
number of his adherents, and drew public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by writing about 
him. The result was that Ramalu'^na was now 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men who became his attached pupils 
and continued his work after his death. His con- 
versation IS described as brilliant, and was listened 
to by many noted Indians who went to see him at 
his temple. During the last seven years of his 
life he was constantly engaged in talking to his 
visitors. He never wrote anything, even in this 
last period ; hnt his disciples made copious notes 
in Bengali of his sayings, of which several collec- 
tions were published after his death. He was 
essentially a conversationalist, and not a formal 
instructor; indeed, he regularly disclaimed the 
status of a auru, or teacher. According to the 
testimony of his most celebrated disciple, Sv&nil 
Vivekftiianda, his conversation was of two main 
types. On the one hand, he represented himself 
as the servant of all human beings and would never 
claim any high position. On the other hand, ho 
would speak of himself not only as possessing all 
power and all knowledge, hut as the re-incomated 
soul that had once been born as Ktima, as Kr^na, 
or as Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
spirit of arrogance, hut as a result of his intense 
realization of the Vedanta doctrine of the identity 
of the individual soul with the impersonal God. 

The incessant labour of speaking to the increas- 
ing crowds of men and women that came to see 
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him at the temple of Dak^iiie^vara at last told on 
his health. In 1886 he began to sutfer from an 
Affection of the throat, ‘which after a time developed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, wheie 
he was attended by the best physicians. They 
advised him to keep the strictest silence ; bnt he 
could not refiain from addressing the crowds that 
gathered wherever he went. He would still fall 
into trances, on awaking from which he would 
talk incessantly ns before. Even when his throat 
became so constricted that he could hardly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his efforts, cheerful 
and undaunted, till 16th March 1886, On that 
day he fell into a samddhi from which he never 
returned. After his death a group of his disciples 
decided to devote their lives to the spread oi his 
teaching, and to become sannydsls. The most 

G romineiit of these was Narendra Nath Dutt, a 
engali, who on becoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekananda. I 

2. Habits and character. — K&makr^na litul not 
many personal traits. Though a sannydsi, ho not 
only dressed, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is described by one of his disciples as distin- 
guished by profound humility and childlike tender- 
ness, the outward manifestation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simple, for every detail of his life can be 
explained from the one motive of a passion for 
God, which mastered his whole being. It was this 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
sannydsi, in which he renounced all earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repression completely con- 
quered the sex instinct and acquired a hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
so great that he could not even touch them, and 
the simple contact of a coin, even when he was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his latei <lays ho could touch no metal, not even 
iron Mathuranatha, the son-in-law of the found- 
ress of the temple, repeatedly offered to hand the 
temple over to him together with a property yield- 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, but he 
refused anti threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pressed A gift of 26,000 rupees pressed 
on him by another wealthy man was similaily 
declined. Ills deep sincerity and exclusive de- 
votion to God won him the boundless love and 
reverence of his disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine peison. 

3. Belief. — Ramak^na had no proper education 
lie knew no Sanskrit and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholarly knowledge even of 
Bengali Never having had any systematic train- 
ing in philosophy, and deriving, with the aid of a 
retentive memory, practically all that he knew of 
it from his occasional intercom se with the religious 
teacliers with whom he came in contact at his 
teni])lo, ho neither was nor claimed to be the 
founder of a new religion. His belief regarding 
God and the relation or God to man and the world 
was based on the Ved&nta system. It may be 
summed up thus • God is unknowable and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifobtation of God, Avho is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens w in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in Him. Hence, as he looked upon 
every human being as a manifestation of God, 
Ranmkrsnn would, if he met an unfortunate, bow 
down befoi e her in adoration. Like every oidmary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deitie.s as manifesta- 
tions of the impersonal Supreme Soul. But he 
believed the godefess Kali to the chief manifesta- 
tion of God as the divine mother of the universe. 
He worshipped her more than any other divinity, 
and that by means of idols ; for he implicitly held 


the Hindu belief that the divinity hlls every one 
of his own idols with his presence. Ho further 
shared the ordinary Hindu idea of the guru, 01 
spiritual teacher, declaring that the disciple should 
never cnticize his own guru and must iinquestion- 
ingly obey his behests. Thus he was a ti ue Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the whole of 
Hinduism. In these respects he was only one of 
the multitude of very devoted Hindus who might 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
yeais 

4. Distinctive doctrine.— What differentiated his 
belief from that of other revivers of Hinduism was 
the doctrine that all religions are true, because in 
their inner essence they are identical, and that 
each man should therefore remain in the religion 
in which he has been bom. In order to illustrate 
the idea of the harmony of all religions and of the 
part played by Rfl.niakrsna in intioducing it to 
ICeshab Chunder Sen, a pupil of lus caused to he 
painted a symbolical picture m which a Chiistiaii 
church, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appear in the background, while on one 
side in front R&tnakr^na is pointing out to Keshab 
a group in which Christ and Chaitanya are danc- 
ing together, and a Muhaniniadan, a (’onfucianist, 
a Sikh, a Farsi, an Anglican, and vaiioiis Hindus 
are standing round. KaniakrHua’s universalistie 
theory of the tmth of all religions furnishes a 
strong defence of Hinduism because it implies that 
no Hindu should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or m any of its individual doctrines. 

Ln’SRATURB.— F. Max MitUer, Rdmakrighijta . Tits Ltfe aitd 
Saytngs, London, 1^8 (the beet biofrrephy, together with a 
collvctioiiot liainakr^na’e sayings), P C Moaumdar, Paioma- 
Aarhsa iidniatfwAtia*, Calcutta, 1010, [M N CJuptal, The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrtshpa, Madras, 1012, SvSmi VivekS 
nanda. My Master (& lecture), Caloutta, 1911 ; J N Farqnhar, 
Mod- rn Jieltgtous Movements m India, New York, 1016, pp. 
188-200 The work of the Ramakr^pa mission w desenbea In 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th Oct. 1012. 

A. A. Macdonfxl. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS —The HamS- 
nandis or Ramawats are an important Vaisnava 
sect in N. India, numbering from 1,5(X),000 to 
2,0()0,()00. Their founder was Ramruianda, a 
teacher who uas fifth in descent from llumanuja 
(q V ), the Bhaktnmdfa giving the succession as 
(1) llflmanuja, (2) DCv acliftrya, (6) Hanyftnanda, 
(4) Raghavftnanda, (5) Raniaminda According to 
the N. Indian tradition regarding Ramananda’s 
life and times, Raghavananda w’as a prominent 
teacher of the Sri Vaisnava church founded by 
Ramanuja. He travelled over India spieading its 
doctrines, and finally settled in Benares In the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyuga, corresponding to a D 
1299,^ Raniananda was born at Piayaga, the 
modern Allahabad. His father was a Kanyakuhja 
Bralimana named Punyasadana (or Bhurikarni5 
or Devala), and his mother’s name was Siisjla 
The child was named Ramadatta, and, as he giew 
up, he acquired knowledge rapidly, so that by the 
time lie was twelve years old he had become a 
finished pandita, and w'ent to Benares to study 
religious philosophy. There he attached himself 
to a Smfirta teacher, who followed the Adiaita 
philosophy of oankaiachfiiya.* One da) he 
happened to meet Raghavananda, wlio had the 
power of foretelling future events, and A^ho ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Ramadatta, liad not yet 
taken refuge with Hari (i e. Rama), as Ins days 
were fulfilled and he had hut a short time to live 
Rftmadatta returned to liis Smilrtn teacher and 
reported the conversation. The teacher had to 

1 80 all native authorities. Bhftga\4n I’raaada (L’haltamdla, 
p 482) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three Tradition 
says that it was 162 jears after Kani.anuja’s death, which would 
thus ha\e occurred in a i>. 1187 

» It ia noteworthy that both llani.inuja and Ramananda are 
represented as having begun by bung followers of Sahkara, 
and later to have seen the error of their waj « 
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confess that the prediction was a true one, and 
that he himself could oiler no remedy. He there- 
fore recommended him to throw himself on the 
mercy of R&ehavananda. llAmadatta did so, and 
liaghavfi.nanua received him, taught him the Sri 
Vai^nava initiatory mantra,^ and changed his 
name to Ramananda. He also instructed him in 
the yoga methods of suppression of breath, etc., 
leading the nractiser into intense mental absorp- 
tion, and, when the time for his death arrived, 
with theii aid, put him into a trance. Death came 
to take him away, but, finding him in this death- 
like condition, departed leaving him unharmed. 
Ramananda then awoke from his trance, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on and 
learning from R&ghavananda, who blessed him and 
gave him the boon of an exceptionally long life.* 
After serving his guru for a considerable time, he 
went on a pilgrimage over the gi eater part of 
India. A persistent tradition assorts that he even 
visited the island of Gangasfigara at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and that theie he discovered the site 
of Kanila’s hermitage, all trace of which had long 
been lost. After completing his pilgrimage he re- 
turned to Benares, and settled at Paflchganga Ghat, 
where his footprints can still be seen by the 
faithful 

The Sri Vaisnava church, of which Raghavhn- 
anda and Ramananda were members, allows only 
Brahmanas to occupy the post of teacher, and 
imposes upon all the strictest lulea as to the 
preparation and consumption of food. When 
Ramananda returned from his long wandenngs, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
refused to receive him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to cany out all those observances. They accord- 
ingly demanded that Raghavananda should unloose 
a penance upon him. Ramananda resisted this, 
and in the discussion that ensued Raghavananda 
finally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might form 
a sect of his own. This quarrel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occuired in the religious history of N. India. Its 
eliects were hy no means confined to Ramananda’s 
immediate disciples, for his teaching woiked as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole popu- 
lation Ramananda took his gmu, at his word, and 
founded the Ramawat sect — also nowadays called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandls. 'fhe philo- 
sophical 8y.stem is the same as that of Ramanuja 
{q.v ) anti need not detain us ; but Ramanuja 
wrote foi Brahmanas and iii Sanskrit, and imposed 
a rule of cei emomal puiity that was strict in tlie 
extreme Ramnnanaa, by las expulsion from the 
biothoiliood for an imagiuaiy impurity, ivas con- 
verted to bioader notions. His ethical system was 
based, not on spiritual pride, but on spiritual 
humility. It was developed in vaiious directions 
by his successors, but through all their teaching i 
we find insistence ever laid upon two great 
principles . (1) that perfect bhakti, or faith in God, 
consists in perfect love directed to God, and (2) that 
all seivants of God are brothers. Ramananda 
called his followers ‘ AvadliQta,’ because they 
had ‘ shaken oil ’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. 
His follower, Kabir, carried this doctrine of 
catholicity still farther, and it reached its full 
development, and — - what is more — its general 
acceptance by the masses of HindSstan, seven 
geneiations later, tlirough the works of modem 
India’s greatest poet, TulasI D^sa. 

The most striking point about R&m6nanda’s 
1 Om Rdtndj/a namab- 

3 The legfcnd of this boon is of some importance. Ramananda 
does seem actually to have lived to a great age. Nabha Dasa 
takes pains to record that he ' bore his body for a very long 
time,’ and tradition says that he lived 111 years. 


teaching, and that which has so captured the mind 
of India as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is that, so long as a man or woman has genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
position in life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vai^navas admitted only Brahmanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste as lay 
members. But Ramananda permitted no such 
bounds. As the saying referred to above says, he 
taught : 

jdti pah pwcAAat naht koi, 

Han-kubkajai, $6 Hart-kau hdl, 

* Let no one ask a man’s caste or with whom he eats. If a man 
shows love to Ilari, he is Ilari’s own ’ 

Han 18 the name given to the Supieme when 
allusion is made to him as a loving father, and, in 
this character, it is to the incarnation of Yi^nu as 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Edmdyana, that 
the devotion of Ram&nanda and his followers was 
more particularly directed. His luitiatory mantra^ 
or formula, was the words ‘ Sri Rama,’ the saluta- 



RfimUnanda had twelve chief disciples or 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matters of religion. They were:' (1) Anan- 
tUnanda, (2) Sukliftnanda, (3) Sura&ur&nanila, (4) 
Narahanyananda, (5) Pipa, (6) Kabir, (7) Bhava- 
nanda, (8) S6na, (9) Dhan^ (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Padraavati, (12) Surasari. 

Of these nos 11 and 12 were women Regarding Padm&* 
vati nothing is known Surasari was the wife of Surusurii' 
nanda, and the Bhaktamdla (66/ tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandering alone in the forest praying, when she was 
attacked by MusaTmin robbers. Thereupon Rama took the 
form of a lion, and guarded her, like another Una, till she was 
out of danger 

Anantananda was RAra&nanda’s first disciple He is most 
famous as the apostle of the J&dhpur country, ttie king of winch 
he converted by a miracle at Sambhar, recalling that of the 
barren fig-tree in Mk ll^or {Bhaktamdla, 82) The third in de- 
scent from Anantananda, in line of teacher and pupil, was N.lbha 
D&sa, the author of the Bhaktamdla 

Sukh&nanda waa a iioet. His hymns arc famous, and have 
been collected in a volume entitled the Sukhatugara {Bhak- 
taiiuUa, 64). 

Surasurknanda, the husband of Surasari, was famous for 
his faith The Bhaktamdla (66) tells a curious storv about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Mk 7i^ A wicked Musalmftn 
gave him and his disciples jeakes secretly mixed with flesh (un 
impurity) He accepted them as food offered in the name of the 
deity, and they all ate the food Then the Musalmiln told the 
disciples of the presence of meat in the cakes Thei camo to their 
iiiasterinalarmattbedofllementthattheyhadincurred. Buthe 
replied that they had not eaten the food in faith, and bade them 
\oiuit They did so, and meat issued from their mouths Then 
he vomited, and showed them that by his faith the impure 
meat had been transubstantiated into leaves of the holy tulaal- 
plant He is of importance, for through himTuIasi Dasa traced 
his descent from R&ni&nanda in line of teaclier and pupil 

A curious legend is told about Narahariyftnanda One day, 
being in want of fuel to dress food for a party of holy men, he 
took an axe, and went to a temple of Devi and cutaway from it 
a sunicieiit portion of wood a D6vi promised, if he would 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
fuel, and so it came aimut. A covetous and unregenerate 
neighbour, hearing of tills, thought tliat he would follow the 
s'lmt’s example, but, as soon as he applied Ins axe, D6vi 
attacked him, and wounded him so grievously that, when people 
^ ame for him, they found him at death’s door D6vi spared him 
only on condition that for the rest of his life he would supply 
Narahariyananda’s wants in the way of fuel [Bhaktamdla, 67) 

Pipa was a Rftjput r&ja of Gagaraiin. He was originally a 
w orsnipper of D6vi, but was commanded by her in a dream to 
become a disciple of Ramananda Uilmllnanda refused to accept 
him, saying that he had no dealings with men of war like him, 
and, when Pipi persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
well, Pipa at once tried to cast himself into the well in the court- 
V ard of R&mananda’s house, and was with difficulty stopped by 
the bystanders Ramananda then took pity on him, and receiv ed 
him on probation as a disciple. After a year’s trial he was 
fiilli admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his faimly, set out with Ram&- 


I The list given b,v Wilson {Relxgxmt Sects, p 66) is incorrect, 
being based on a mistranslation of the Bhaktamdla 
9 Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the followers of 
R&m&nanda was that of showing hospitality to wandering holy 
men The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
have been held to Justify almost any oouise of conduct. We 
shall see extreme instances of this in the case of Pip&. Cf. also 
the story of Dhanft, below. 
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nanda on a pi](rrimaKe to Dv&raka, accompanied by 8it& 
Sahachari, one of his wives, who had become as ardent a 
devotee as himself. 

The BhaktamiUa devotes much space to np&, and narrates or 
alludes to a great number of legends regarding him and his wife 
Some of them are given Viy Wilson (p. 67£t ) Two or three of 
the legends regarding Sita Sabaohai i illustrate the lengths to 
which Ramawats are supposed to be willing to go m order to 
fulfil the duty of hospitalitj to wandering saints She Is repre- 
sented as a peculiarly holy woman and as a devoted wife, and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she was ready to sacrifice her 
chastity in order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu- 
lous intervention (Bhaktamdla, 61). 

Kabir (tb 60) was a Musalm&n weaver It was through him 
that R&nak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
much of R&m&nanda’s teaching (see BBE vii. 632) 

The Bhaktamala gives no particulars concerning Bhtva- 
nanda, beyond mentioning bis name, nor can the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to R&ma and his wisdom 

Sen& was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning him 
see art SEkapantuIs). 

Dhana was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Jat caste, 
which is notorious for the boorishnesa of its peasant members. 
The account of him given by the Bhaktamdla (62) tells that one 
day some wandering saints asked him for food, and he gave them 
the only grain that there was in the house— that which bad 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 
parents, he proceeded to plough a field, into which he pretended 
to sow the grain. He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighbours who knew the facts of the case ; but, as time went 
on, a miraculous crop sprang up in the field, which surpassed 
the crops of those who laughed at him On one oocason he 
saw a Br&hmapa worshipping a sacred ialagrdma stone, and, in 
his simplicity, asked him for a similar object of dc\otion. The 
other picked up an ordinary pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, ‘ Here is your god Take it home and worship it * 
Dhan&, looking upon it as a representation of R&ma, carried it 
home, and tended it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a fellow-jat, and served him as a ploughman 
After some time he recommended Dhan& to go to Benares and 
become R&m&nanda's disciple. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as K&ma. The god then blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remamed at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshimnng the Supreme 

Rai Dasa (Bhaktamdla, 60) was a Chain&r, or leather worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(for particulars see art Rai D2sIs). 

This account of Raniftnanda’s twelve apostles, 
childish thouj'h some of the legends may appear, 
18 interesting, and is typical of the doctrine of the 
equality of all men and women before God. 
■While we may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukhananda were Brfthmanas, the list 
also contains a Musalman, a professional soldier, a 
baiber, a boonsli Jat, and, lowest of the low, Rai 
Dasa, the Chainar. Note also the important 
position assigned to women. It is tiue that in all 
the sects of the Vai^nava reformation (see EBE ii. 
548) womon saints are frequently met with, but, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Ramananda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an equality by calling two women to be his 
apostles. 

According to modern belief, Ramananda was a 
ilirect re- incarnation of Ramaehaiidra, and each of 
hi8 twelve apostles was also an incarnation of 
some subordinate god or demi-god. Thus Anan- 
tananda was an incarnation of Brahma, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Surasurananda of Narada, Kabir of 
Prahlada, Sena of Bhisma, Rai Dasa of Yama, and 
so on. Ramananda borrowed from bis predecessors 
the title Ctnanda, ‘joy,’ which he aaded to the 
names of most of his disciples, to indicate the loy 
of their devotion to Rama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, S6nft, and Dhana were thus 
Pipananda, Sdnananda, and Dhanananda. Not 
being Brahmanas, they could be addiessed famili- 
arly, and it 18 a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘Will’ for ‘ William.’ 

Although the jjreat claim of Ramananda to 
recognition is his insistence on the equality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching also deserves 
more than a passing notice. The doctrines of his 


piedecessors, the Ramanujas, were, in N. India, 
taught only in Sanskrit Their scniitnrea were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learned language. But, for Ramananda, \\ith dis- 
ciples like Kabir, Pipa, S6na, Dhana, and llai 
Dasa, who were not Sanskrit scholars, this was 
intolerable. His teaching was therefore everywhere 
in the vernocnlar, and his followers wiote theii 
hymns and other similar compositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindi. He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, but— not to 
mention the less known works of men like Sukha- 
nanda — his successor Kabir v\as one of the most 
voluminous authors in that language It was 
largely owing to the influence of Ramananda and 
his followers that Hindi became a literary language, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tulasi 
Dasa, a devout Ramawat, but all his poetry w'as 
written under the direct influence of Raniananda’s 
teaching. The debt which the literature of 
Hinddstan owes to Ramananda cannot be over- 
estimated. 

While we may be fairly certain that Ramananda 
was born in A.D. 1299, the date of his death is 
involved in some obscurity. The popular tradition 
18 that he died m Samvat in 1467 ( = A D. 1410). 
This would give him a life of 111 years, which is 
improbable. We can, however, accept the tradi- 
tion, borne out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the Bhaktamala, that he had an exceptionally 
long life, and this would authorize us to state that 
he lived during the greater part of the 14th century 
A u. Ho was thus contemporary with the later 
Khiljl kings, and with nearly all the kings of the 
house of Tughlak. In Ins youth occuiied the 
famous sack of Chitaur by 'Amu’d-din Khilji, and 
his ripe manhood coixesponded with the insanely 
tyrannous rule of Muhammad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, lie saw the invasion of 
India by Tamerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It 18 impossible not to believe that tins 
senes of calamities ex'ercised much influence on 
Ramananda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Ramachandra, offered to all 
classes of the community, owed much of its ready 
acceptance to the sutterings then being under- 
gone by the Indian people under cruel, alien 
rule. 

Of Ramaimnda’s twelve apostles three — Kabir, 
SCna, and Rai Dasa — founded branch sects of then 
own. The others contented themselves vmLIi 
preaching the doctrines of their master. Sejiarate 
articles are devoted to Kabir, Sena, and the Rai 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Ramanandis called after the resjiective names of 
the teachers from whom they aie sjiiritually 
descended. Through the preaching of these 
twelve and of their followers the pure and chaste 
worship of Rama became widely spread ovei 
Hinddstan, and succe-ssfully competed with the 
more sensuous w'orship of Kr^na and Radha that 
centied round Vrndavana, and i cached its culmi- 
nating point in the erotic rapture^of theRadhfival- 
labhis (q.v. ; see also artt. Bhakti-MAkga, vol. ii. 
p. 645, and Valla ijhAcharLs). 

Litkraturb —N umerous books have been pulilished in Hindi 
devoted to the life and teaidiiiig of RHin&nunda The only 
really authoritative work is the Bhaktamala (^o()of NabliS 
Dasa, with Piij& D&sa's coniinentary , the best ed la that of 
Sit&ranm4araua Bhagav&n Praeada (Bonarca, 1do5), in Mhioh are 
given extracts from the contents of the more modern works 
dealing with R&m&nanda A summary (not always eorreet) of 
the statements in the Bhaktarmlla will lie found in H H 
Wilson, iSisfcA 0 / the Reltgtoux Sects of the Htndus, London, 
1861, pp. 46fr , 64 ff ; other European 'at counts are based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes For a briefer summary 
see R G Bhandarkar, Faifv^aviim, Saivti,m, and Minor 
Religious Sgsteme (=GIAP in 6), htrassburg, 1913, p 66 f 
Other Indian accounts that may be consulted with advantage 
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are Dhruva Dasa, Bhaktandtndoall, ed. R&dh&kr^a D&sa 
Q^og&ri Prach&nol Sabhi), Benares, 1901, p 63ff. , Jivarima, 
Srirnsikaprakdia • bhaktamdla, Bankipur, 1897, rerse 10 ff., 
Harischandia, Vait/jiiavatartxuva, do., n d , p 14. 

The account en en in the present article is based entirely on 
Indian authorities. GEORQJi A. GRIERSON. 

RAM An UJ A. — Tradition datins from the 
13th cent. A D, ai>crili«s the birth of liftnidnuja to 
the year 938 of the Saka epoch ( = a.d. 1016-17). 
In Ins youth he lived at Conjeeveram, and was a 
pupil of Yadavaprak&Sa, an adherent of the strict 
Ad vaita philosophy of Sankara. K&m&nuja, how- 
ever, fell under the influence of the Vai^navisni 
which had been made current by the efforts of the 
Alvdrs in the Tamil country, ana separated on this 
ground from his preceptor, attaching himself 
instead to Y&munamuni, who represented the 
philosophical aspect of the creed of the Alv&rs. In 
due course he succeeded his new teacher ^ the 
head of this school of opinion, and settled at Srlran- 
gam near Tiichinopoly, where most of his life was 
spent. In his old ago he is said to have fallen 
under the disfavour of the Chola king, Kulottunga, 
who was an adherent of Saivism, and to have 
removed his residence in 1096 to the dominions of 
the Hoysala princes of Mysore, where in 1098 he 
succeeded in converting to his faith Bitt^i Deva, or 
Vi^inuvardhana, at that time a viceroy for his 
brother, Ballala, and later (1104-31) himself king. 
Another tradition recorded in Nrsiipha’s Smftyar- 
tluiadgara^ refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too much 
weight to the precise dates assigned for his biith ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell in the last quarter 
of the Util cent. AD., with which accords the 
statement of the Prapanndmfta^ that in 1091, 
towaids the end of his life, he dedicated an image 
of Nar&yana on Yftdavachala. Numerous works 
are attiibuted to him,^ in many cases doubtless 
without just cause ; of fecial importance are only 
the Vcduntadlpay the Veddntasara, the Ved&rtha- 
sanqraha, which are independent works, and his 
commentaries {bhd^yas) on the BrahmasUtra and 
the Bhayavnd-GHd. 

1 . Philosophical tenets.— The essential contri- 
bution of Kamanuja to Indian thought was the 
eflbrt to develop in a complete system, in opposition 
to the uncompromising Advaitism of SaiiKara, a 
philosophical oasis for the doctrine of devotion to 
God which was presented in poetical form in the 
hymns (prahandhas) of the Alvars— a task for 
winch hi.s training under a teacher of Advaitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attempting this 
task, which he undertook on the bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunamuni, he was, it is clear, not 
developing any essentially new line of thought, 
and he makes no assertion of originality j in his 
interpretation of the BrahmasUtra as a text-book 
of Vai^navism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary (vrtti) of BoahSyana and the 
opuiions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several — Dramida, Guha- 
deva, Kapardin, and Bharuchi ; of these Dramida 
at least jneceded Sankara, and mdications in 
Sankara’s own commentary show that Kamanuja’s 
claim to 1)0 following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the works of his 
predecessois and the hopeless obscurity in itself of 
the Bi ahni'tsutra lender it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to be assigned to 
Kamanuja. The ^ribhdfya, his commentaiy on 
the Brfihmasutra, conveys an impression of no 
mean philosophical insight, and it is fair to assume 
that his work in substantial merit and complote- 

1 T. Aufrecht, Bodletan Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Oxford, 
1864, p 285 

a Rijendral&la Mitra, Notices cf Sanskrit MSS, v., Calcutta, 
1880, p 10 f 

a Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogomm, i., Leipsig, 1891, p 522. 


I ness far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
BrahmasUtra a basis for monotheism. 

To Sankara the whole universe was one. Brah- 
man without a second (advaita), without qualities, 
consisting of thought, but without differentiation 
of subiect and object: the world of experience 
arises from the association with the one reality of 
mayd, or illusion, and has therefore but a conven- 
tional existence, being the object of the lower 
knowledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one reality. Escape from the fetters of trans- 
migration, which is an essential part of the con- 
ventional life, is obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition which appreciates the illusory oharactei 
of the empirical universe. A creator (Uvara) 
exists, and his grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intmtion, out the existence of God, as also of 
the soul itself as individual, is in ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and His grace is equally illusory. 
To establish this scheme Bahkara does not rely on 
the human faculties unaided : freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his views on the Upant^ads 
and the BrahmasUtra as an eternal and conclusive 
revelation.^ K&manuja is no less dogmatic, but 
the doctrine which he deduces is very different. 
In the Upanigads his opinions find their chief 
support in the antary Um\-brahmana, contained in 
the Bfhad&ranyaka Upanx^ad,^ in which Brahman 
IS descnbed in detail as the inner ruler of the whole 
of the imiverse in all its aspects, and in a passage 
in the Svetakvatara Upanxsad* in which stress is 
laid on the threefold unity in Brahman of the 
empirical subject [hhoktr), the objective world 
(bhogya), and the power which instigates (prcntr). 
He teaches, therefore, a monism, for all is Brah- 
man, but a qualified monism since 

room is found for the reality of individual souls 
and the external world. The highest reality is 
God, endowed with all desirable qualities, not 
consisting of knowledge alone, but having know- 
ledge as an attribute, all-powerful, all-pervading, 
and all-merciful. Whatever exists is contained 
within God, and therefore the system admits no 
secoTul independent element. But within the unity 
are distinct elements of plurality which, if effects 
or modes {prakdra) of God, are yet absolutely real, 
and not figments of illusion Tliese are souls of 
varying classes and degrees {cfnt) and matter in 
all its forms {achtt), which together are represented 
as constituting the body of God, standing to Him 
in the same dependent relation as is occupied by 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body 
towards the soul or spirit. Both matter and souls 
exist eternally in God, and have had no absolute 
beginning and will have no absolute end. But 
there are two distinct forms of this existence. In 
the pralaya condition, which occurs at the end 
of each world-period (kalpa), matter exists m a 
.subtle state in which it possesses none of the 
qualities which make it an object of ordinary 
experience ; the souls likewise cease to be con- 
nected with bodies, and, though retaining the 
essential quality of being cognizing ^ents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence ; in this con- 
dition Brahman is said to be in the causal state 
{karandvasthd}. From this condition creation 
develops by the will of God : subtle matter takes 
on its gross form,* souls expand their intellect, 
entering at the same time into connexion with 
bodies in accordance with their deeds in previous 
forms of existence ; in this condition Brahman 
occupies the state of an effect [kdrydvaathd). But 
between the two states there is no essential differ- 
ence ; the effect is the cause which has undergone 

1 P. Deussen, Dot System des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1888, p. 96 ff. 

* 111 . vii. 3 ®i. 12. 

4 The details of the process are borrowed bodily from the 
SftAkbya system, and have no independent value. 
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a process of development (partiiMma). The difier- 
ence, however, serves to explain in the view of 
Ram&nnja those passages in the Upanisads which 
seem to deny all duality : in the causal state the 
differences are merely implicit and may be ignored ; 
passages which assert the creation of the material 
world, while assuming the eternal existence of soul, 
are explained away by the fact that in its subtle 
state matter may be regarded as in a sense non- 
existent, since it has in that condition none of its 
essential qualities, while even in the pralai/a con- 
dition the soul remains essentially intelligent. 
There is, however, clear proof that Kamanuja felt 
difficulty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non-sciitient matter to Brahman x in discussing 
the Brahmasutra ^ there are presented, as possible 
exj)lanations of the relation, the views that such 
beings are special airangements (sanathanaviie^a) 
of Brahman, as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
comparable to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are lire, or that 
the material world is a part {an&a) of Brahman, 
which is the position definitely assigned to the 
soul The relation of souls and the material world 
causes Ramfinuja no difficulty ; he accepts the 
same frankly realistic position as Sankara, though 
in the case of the latter the realism is ultimatmy 
illusory ^ 

As with Sankara, the fate of the soul is deter- 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowledge differs entirely in the two systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the released soul does not 
possc.s3 the powers of creating, ruling, and retract- 
ing the world which are the special characteristics 
of the supreme soul. 

2. Religious system. — The actual system of re- 
ligion expounded by Ramanuja and his school, 
while lesting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
the iSiibhn^ya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inhentam e ' of . the Paflcharatra or Bhfigavata 
school ; in the Srlbhd^ya itself the only sectarian 
hint IS the use of the term Nurayanaa.s a synoiwm 
of Brahman. In the theology of Ramanuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The hist is the 
highest (para), in which, as Narhyana or Paia- 
brahman, He dwells in His city of Vaikuntha, 
under a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent Se^a, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and bearing His 
celestial arms, accompanied by His consorts Lak^ml 
(prosperity), Bhil (the earth), and Lila (sport) ; in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de- 
livered spirits. The second form or manifestation 
consists of His three or four vyuhas, conditions 
assumed for purposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
these Sankarsana possesses the qualities of know- 
ledge (jMna) and power to maintain (bala ) ; 
Pradyunina has ruling power (aUvarya) and abid- 
ing character (mrya) ; Aniruddha has creative 
power (^akU) and strength to overcome (tejas)', 
while Vdsudeva, when included as a fourth vyiiha, 
has all SIX qualities. The third form comprises 
the ten avatars of the ordinary mythology ; the 
fourth the antarydmin, in ivliich condition He 
dwells within the neart, can be seen by the super- 
natural vision of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which the deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands 

The individual soul, which is a mode of the 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless re.al, eternal, en- 
dowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 

1 III. 11 27-^. 

3 See their commentaries on Brahmatutra, ii 11. 28-Sl. 


without parts, unchanging, imperceptible, p,nd 
atomic*— a doctrine denied eneigeln ally by San- 
kara. Souls are classified as eternal (nitya) in a 
special sense, such as those of AnaiiLa or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion \\ith Niru 
yana, released (mukta), or bound (haddha). Of 
the latter some seek mere earthly gams, others 
aim at the joys of heaven, while others stiive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. For the 
latter two means of attaining the end desired are 
available; the former is confined to the tinee 
higher classes alone, excluding the Sudra ; it leads 
through the karmnyoga and the jtlunayoga to 
bhakti, while the latter is open to tho.se who 
de-spair of accomplishing this elaborate jirocess and 
fiing themaelv es upon the will of God (piapatti). 

1 lie karmayoga is the teaching of the Ukaqavad- 
Glta, which bids man perform acts without de- 
sire of reward ; it includes the ceremonial worship 
of the deity — the practice of penance, tlie ollering 
of saciifice, the bestowal of chanty, and the per- 
formance of pilgrimages. It serves as a juepara- 
tion for the jMnayoqa, in which the devotee attains 
the knowledge of himself as distinct from mattei 
and as a mode of Brahman This, again, leads to 
bJuBcti, which for Ramanuja is not ecstatic devo- 
tion, but a continuous process of meditation upon 
God. This meditation is to be promoted by sub- 
sidiary means, including the use of none but un- 
polluted food, chastity, the perfonnance of ntes, 
the piactice of such virtues as charity, coinpassion, 
abstaining from taking life, truth and upnghtness, 
the maintenance of cheerfulness, and the absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti lesults 
in an intuitive peiception of God, the highest state 
realizable. Prapatti, on the other hand, consists 
in the sense of submission, the avoidance of opposi- 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God as the saviour, the placing of oneself at His 
disj^sal, and the consciousness of utter abasement. 

The relation between bhakti and prapatti was 
left obscure in Ram.anuja’s teaching, for it immedi- 
ately formed a subject of bitter division between 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach- 
ing — the Vadagalai, or northoin school, which used 
Sanskrit as its medium of teaching, and the Ten- 
galai, or southern, which le^ortctl to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alvais The 
former, which seems to reflect more closely the 
temper of Ramanuja in its conseivali-^m and le- 
straint, claimed prapatti was merely one way 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it should 
be resorted to only when it was found imi)os.sibIc 
to attain the desired result by the other modes ; 
moreover, they found in it es.sentiall^ an element 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
effort on the part of the prapanna, re.sulting from 
the effect of his sense of subimsMon, etc. The 
southern school, on the other liaiid. maintained 
that prapatti was the only mode of salvation, that 
it precluded any action on the part of the devotee, 
action emanating from God atone, and that the 
sense of submission, etc., W’as the outcome of 
prapatti, not the means of producing it Similarly, 
the schools differed in their treatment of tundras 
the Vatlagalai confined equality to conversation 
alone, ana forbade the teaching to them and in- 
deed even to Kijatnyas and Vai^yas of the nuintra 
of homage to Narayana with the syllable Om 
prefixed, while the southern school asscitcd the 
equality of the castes and permitted the use of Om 
by all. 

In addition to bhakti and prapatti R.lmilnuja is 
credited with permitting the .attainment of de- 
liverance by dcharydbhimdnayoga, in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 

1 See Brahmasutra. ii ii l{>-32 

2 Cf art I'RAPATTI-MrRGA 
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teacher, who performs for him the necessary acts 
to attain deliverance. 

Greater importance attaches to the ceremonial 
worship of the deity in the practice of the scliool 
than was seemingly laid upon it by K&maiiuja 
hiniMelf, though he fully accepted it and made it 
an integral jiart of his system. The modes of 
worship prescnbed include the stamping of the 
discus or comb of Haii on the body, the wearing 
of a mai k on the forehead, the repeating of manti tis, 
the doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
eleventh day of both lunar fortnights, the laying 
of ^n/rm-leaves on his idol, the drinking of the 
water m whicli the feet of the idol are washed, and 
the eating of the food presented to Hari. Import- 
ance attaches to the la.st practice, foi it bears a 
ceitain lesemblance to the Christian sacrament 
and suggests the possibility of borrowing from 
the Nestorian Christian conimunities of S. India. 
Tlie same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
features of the doctrine of prapatti, and aliove all 
by the method of salvation in which the teacher 
performs the necessary steps, while the part of the 
devotee consists in implicit faith in the teacher — a 
mode whieli heais a remarkable similarity to the 
doctrine of vicarious saciihce It is unnecessary, 
however, to assume that these features in the 
8 y.stem of Kamanuja were borrowed by him per- 
sonally fiom Cliristian teaching; they are mnch 
moie likely to have been alieady incorporated in 
the Vai§navism which he expouncled and defended. 
It IS characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
emotional cliaractor of Kftnianuja’s teaching that 
he ignore.s the aspect of Vi^mu's character in which 
he appeals as Gop.ala-Kpjna and sports with Kadha 
and the covvlierdesses, and that even Kftnia does 
not appear to have been the object of his special 
dc\ otion 

Literaturk —The chief authorities for RiVniilmiJa are R G 
Bhandarkar, Report on the Search /ot Sanekut MSS m the 
Bombay J'remdency during the Year IHSi-SU, Bombay, 1887, 
p (38 ff, V'rtif.painsjn, ^aiuism, and Minor Relwwus Systems 
{-GIAPm VI ), Strassburg, 1913, p 60ff ; G Thibaut, tr of 
Yedanla- Sutras, with Sahkara’a comm, SEE xxxiv [189(i) 
introd , and tr of Ramanuja’s Srihhdfya, SDE xlvHi [1904] , 
A Govindacharya Svlmi, tr of Bhagavad-Gltd, with Rama- 
niiji’s comm , Madras, 1898, The Life of Rdmnnuja, do 1906, 
tr of Arthaputlchnka of Filial LokaUiarya (I3th cent a d.), 
JltdS, 1910, pp 565-607, and description of the points of 
diifcrence between the northern and southern schools, tf* pp 
1101-1112. See also M RsLngkchSxol}!, Life and Teachings of 
Rdmdnuja, Mailras, liW.5 , C R. Srinivasa Atyengar, The 
Life and Teachings <f Sri Rdmdnujachdrya, do 1908 A cnti- 
ciHin of the sj stem of Ramanuja from the standpoint of Advait- 
isin IS given in the Sai vudaTsanasangraha of Modhava (14th 
cent A D ), tr K 13 Cowell and A. E Cough, Ixmdon, 1882, 
and P Deussen, AUgemeine Ocseh der Philosophic, i ui , 
Leipzig 1908 A. BlRRIEDALE KEH’H. 

RAMAYANA. — I. Character. — This poem, ‘ the 
Career of Itania,’ is one of tlie two great San.skrit 
ejnos of ancient India. Both have been a national 
possession for at least 2000 years, deeply inllnenc- 
ing the literary production as well as the moral 
anci religious thought of the Indian population. 
Butthey oiler seveial contrasts, TheMahahhdrata 
{q.v.) in Its liteiaiy aspect repre.sonts the type of 
old popular legendary tale called purdna, while 
the liCtmayana belongs to the class called kdvya, 
oi aitificial epic, in which foim is regarded as 
more important than the story, and poetical orna- 
ment (alamlcdra) is abundantly applied. The 
Mahdhkdrata, being a congeries of many parts 
only loo'-ely connected by the thread of its epic 
kernel, which forms not more than one-fifth of the 
whole work, is hardly an epic at all, but rather an 
encyclopiedia of moral teachtng; its authors are 
unknown, and the traditional name of its final 
redactor, Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 
cal. The Hdmdyana is a real epic of the romantic 
type, being homogeneous in plan and execution, 
on the whole the work of a single author named 


Vftlmiki Being in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondary epi- 
sodes, it is also much shorter than the Mahdbkdratn, 
containing about 24,000 os compared with 100,000 
stanzas. The warfare in the epic nucleus of the 
Mahdbkdiata is that of heroic human combatants 
on both sides ; in the Rdmdyana it consists of con- 
flicts with monsters and demons such as are 
described by wiiters of fairy-tales without fiist- 
hand knowledge of real fighting. The Maha- 
bhdrata was composed in the western portion of 
N. India, the ancient Madhyadesa, or Middle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of the 
Panjiib and the city of Allahabad, while the 
Rdmdyana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of the Ganges, and 
rouglily corre-sponds to the modern Oudh. 

2. Importance. — The importance of the Rdmd- 
yana is twofold — literary and religious. It is the 
first product of the artificial epic, or kdvya, litera- 
ture of India. It thus always served as a model 
to be imitated by the later classical poets, who le- 
garded ^it as ‘the first epic’ (dd%-kdvya) and its 
author os’ the ‘ first epic poet’ {adt-kavt). Thus it 
supplied the subject of Kalidasa’s epic, the Rayhu- 
vam&a, ‘the Family of llaghu,’ as well as of two 
of the plays of the ^eat diamatist Bhavahhuti. 
Even at the present day the recital of the lidmd- 
yana i.s listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Kama held e\ eiy 
year at Benares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskiit 
epic was tianslated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning with the Tamil version, wliicli 
appeared at the beginning of the 12tli cent, and 
was followed by adaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculais all over the country. On the A’dwia- 
yana the greatest mediceval poet of India, TulasI 
Das (1532-1623), founded Ins religio-philosophio 
poem in Hindi, entitled Ram Chant Manas, ‘ Lake 
of the Doings of Rama,’ which os a lofty standard 
of purity and virtue is like a Bible to over 90,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repre- 
sentations of the story of Kama are still perfoi med 
at religious festivals in the towns and villages of 
India. Thus the ‘Play of Rama’ {Rum Lila), in 
which the most popular scenes from tho Rdmdyati a 
are exhibited, is annually pei formed at Lahoio 
before a vast number of spectators. 

Probably no work of world hteiature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an in- 
fluence on the life and thought of a people as the 
Rdmdyana. The nobility and magnanimity of 
Kamazs character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of his wife Sita have, for a great many 
centuries, exercised a fai-reaohiii" moral ellect as 

S aragons for imitation among Indians. His eaily 
eilication has, moreover, secured to the heio of 
the Rdiiulyana the worship of the Hindus down to 
the present day. The belief that he was an in- 
carnation of Visnu, which forms the fundamental 
doctrine of the lehgious reformers Kam.anuja {q.v ) 
in the 12th and Kamananda (see art. RamanandIs) 
in the 14th cent., has contiihuted much to eoiinter- 
ct the diffusion of the degrading supeistitions of 
aivisin m the south as well as in the noith of 
India. 

3. Recensions. — In its present form the Rdmd- 
yana consists of about 24,(K)0 couplets composed 
almost entirely in the ordinary epic metre called 
.iloka, which consists of two hemistichs of sixteen 
syllables with an iambic cadence. It exists in 
three recensions — the Bengal, the Bombay, and 
the West Indian, which differ to the extent that 
about one-third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. The oldest appears to 
be the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari- 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in tne other two. It must not. 
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however, be regarded aa representing the original 
text of which the other two recensions are mere 
revisions. Tlie variations can for the most part 
be explained by tlie divergent forms which the 
populai tradition had assumed, in different parts 
of India, by the time when those three recensions 
came to be written down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that tliose recensions existed at 
a comparatively early period. Thus quotations 
from the epic in works of the 8th and 9th centuiies 
indicate that a text allied to the Bombay recension 
waa then in existence, while a poetical abstract of 
the Rdmnynna composed by K^emendra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was known 
to that author in the first half of the 11th centuiy 
A.D 

4. Present text.— The Banidyana, as it has come 
dow’ii to us, consists of seven books ; but careful 
and detailed research has shown that the first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts aa inferior in language and style with 
the original, but contains both internal contradic- 
tions and statements conflicting with the following 
books. Thus it includes (in cantos 1. and 111 ) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at difierent times ; one of them, which takes no 
notice of the fust and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. Again, Lak^mana 
IS stated in bk. 1. to have been married at Ayodhya 
at the same time as his brotlier Rama, while at a 
later period, in bk. iu., he is expressly said to be 
still unmained The original poem evidently 
came to an end witli the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii as well as bk. 1. the tribal heio of the 
old books has become a national hero, the people’.s 
moral ideal ; and the human hero of those books 
appeals in the first and last as an vncai nation of 
tlie supreme deity Visnu (while India, and not 
Visiiu, IS accounted the highest god in the ori/^mal 
parts). Again, Vnlmiki, the author of the epic, is 
in the additional books introduced em a con- 
temporaiy of Rama and is regarded as a seer In 
bks. 1. and vii the thread of the narrative is charac- 
teristically interrupted, as in t\\o Mahnhhdrata, by 
numerous episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
featuie is very rare in the other books. Some 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine books also, but these consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro- 
fessional rhapsodists wishing to meet the demands 
of the popular taste. Thougli the additions to the 
oiiginal poem must have been made before the 
thice lecensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become part of the epic 
only a long time after the old pait was com- 
posed. 

5. Place of origin. — There is evidence indicating 
that the linnwytxna was coirqiosed in the country 
of which the capital ivas Ayodhyfi, the royal lesi- 
dence of the race of Iksviiku. Thus it is stated in 
hk i (hat the Rdmdyana aro.se 111 the family of 
the Iksvakus ; the hermitage of Valnukiisdescnbed 
in hk. vii as situated on the south bank of the 
(ianges ; and tlie poet must have been connected 
w ith Ayodhya, for Sita, Rama’s wife, sought refuge 
m his foiest retreat, whore her twin sons were 
bom, 1)1 ought up, and taught to recite the epic by 
the poet In 01 near Ayodhya, therefore, Valmiki 
may be assumed to have worked into a homo- 
geneous whole the various epic tales current among 
the covut bards ot Ayodhyi about tlio life of the 
Iksvaku hero Rama. This poem was then learnt 
by rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
difierent parts of the country. 

6. Age. — The question of the age of the Mdmd- 
yana is involved m some doubt, because the 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
Theie is no evidence to show that either the Mahd- 


bharata or the Bdmdyana existed even in its 
earliest beginnings l»efore the end of the Vedic 
period (c. 800 B.C.). As regards the relative age of 
the two epics, it is probable that tlie onginal foiiu 
of the Bdmdyana was finished befoie the epic 
nucleus of the Mahdbhdrata had assumed definite 
shape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not rofened to in tue' Bdmdya 7 ia, the 
story of Rama is often mentioned in the sister 
epic. Again, two of Vfilniiki’s lines (vi. 81, 28) 
aio quoted in a passage of the Mahdbhdrata (vii. 
143, 66) which tliere is no rea.sori to legard as a 
later addition. There is an episode of Rilma 
(Bdmopakhydnam) in the Mahdbhdrata that pre- 
supposes the existence of the extended /i!d7ndi/ow a, 
in which Rama was aheady deified as Visnii. The 
Bdmdyana, moreover, was along with its latei 
additions a complete woik by the end of the 2nd 
cent. A D , and was already an old book by the 
time the sister epic had more or less attained its 
final shape m the 4th cent, of our eia With this 
divergence in the date when their giowth wascom- 

S leted tlie permeation of all the old parts of the 
lahabhdrata w’lth new mattei is in keeping, 
while in the Bdmdyana such permeation haidly 
extends beyond the hrst and the last books. Butii 
epics not only have, in all tlieir books, many 
phrases, proverbial idioms, and whole lines m 
common, out also betray a fai -reaching. g(‘iieial 
agreement m language, style, and metre Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the period of the 
growth of tne Bdmdyana coincides with that of 
the Mahdbhdrata, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of the original Mahd- 
bhdrata may, however, bo older than the original 
Bdmdyana, l^cnuse the foimer has certain archaic 
features compaied with which Valmiki’s poem 
shows an advance. Tims, while speakers are intro- 
duced in the longer epic with pro.so formulas such 
as ‘ Yudhi^i^hira spoke,’ in the sister poem sueh 
expressions invariably form part of the veise 
The Bdmdyana, too, comes decidedly nearei the 
classical poets m the use of poetical figures 
Various sources of evidence have been examined 
in Older to fix apiiroximately the upper cbiono- 
logical limit of tlio Bdmdi/ana. The history of 
early Buddhism supplies no decisive information. 
In tne oldest Buddhist literature, the Pah Tipitaka 
(Bee art. Litrkatuuk [Buddhist]), theie is no 
mention nt all of tlie BCimdyana. It is true that 
in a Jdtaka (q v ) concerned with King Dasaialha 
there are twelve verses in which Rama consoles 
his biothers for the death of his father, Dasaiatha, 
and that one of these verses actually occurs m oiu 
Bdmdyana. The fact, however, that theie is only 
one vei'se in common indicates that some old stoiy 
about Rama rather than the epic itself is the 
Bouico of the Jdtaka verses; for there is not a 
word in the whole Jdtaka about Rav.ana and his 
following, though it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons and lakyi'yas. On 
the other hami, exceptmg one evidently interjio- 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhisui m 
the Bdmdyana itself. Such silence, however, ma> 
very well bo due to the absence of any leason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, H. 
Oldenberg has shown (GurtipujakaumniU, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 911 ) that the metre of the Bdmayana 
represents a later stage of development than that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddhism. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of t ho 01 iginal 
Ranmyaiyi appreciably latei than the rise of 
Buddhism, c. 600 n c. 

Excepting in two passages, which have been 
shown to be later additions, the ltdmayana con- 
tains no reference to the Gieeks, vvlio hrst came 
into direct contact with India during Alexandei’s 
expedition in 327 B.c. 
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\ Weber’B belief that Oreek Influence can be traced In the 
It&rndyax^a eeeina to be baseless. There is no real Mrallelisin 
between the story of the abduction of Sitft by the demon 
B&vapa and R&ma's rescue expe<Iition to Lahka on the one 
hand and that of the rape of Helen and the Troian war on the 
other Nor need the account of R&ma’s bending a powerful 
bow to win Sita have any connexion with a similar ex)>loit wr- 
formed by Ulysses Stories of such feats of strength for a like 
object are met with in the literature of others as well as the 
Greeks, and may easily have grown up independently 

Thus far we have no reason to go back much 
farther than 300 n.c. for the genesis of Vftlmlki’s 
poem. H. Jacobi, however, adduces some argu- 
ments based on the political conditions ajmeanng 
in the epic to show that it dates from before the 
rise of Buddhism. 

In the first place, he notes that the city of P&ptllputra (now 
Patna), which had become the capital of India by JlOO B o , is 
not mentioned at all, though B&ma is described (i 35) as {mss- 
Ing its very site, and the poet makes a iwint of refemtig(i 32 f ) 
to the foundation of various actual cities in E. India to show 
how far the fame of the Rdtnayax^a had spread beyond Kosaia, 
the country of its origin, he could therefore hardly tail to 
mention it had It existed He further observes that In the 
old part of the Rdmnyaxia the capital of Kosaia is always called 
Ayodhy&, while to Buddhists, Jams, Greeks, and Patafijali (0 
150 B.O.) its name is invariably S&keta. In bk vii. we learn 
thi^ Lava, one of Rama's twin sons, established his government 
in Sravasti, a city which is not mentioned at all in the original 
Rarnayana, but which wo know to have been ruled in Buddha’s 
time by King Prasenajit of Kosaia From these data he infers 
that the original epic was ooinposcd while Ayodhyfl, was still 
the capital of Kosaia, before its name of S&keta was known, 
and before the seat of government was shifted to Srivastr It 
would seem, further, follow that the first and lost books, 
which also mention Ayodhya and, though added much later, 
do not know the name Saketa, must haxe been composed con- 
siderably before the time of Buddha Such a conclusion is in 
the highest degree improbable Jacobi finally notes that in bk, 

1 Mitliiia and VtAihl are twin cities governed by separate rulers, 
while it 18 known that by Buddha’s time they had become a 
single city named VaiAali ruled by an oligarchy. 

It is to be observed that these arguments are 
based on data to be found in the late hrst and last 
books, the evidence of which for the time of Buddha 
and before must be regarded with suspicion. They 
do not appear to the present writer to have any 
cogency as proof of a pre-Buddhistic date for the 
oiiginal RdmCiyana. 

A further argument has, however, been adduced 
to show that the old part of the lidmayana dates 
from before the time of Buddha. ' 

The Raindyoxia is a popular epic, and its language is a 
popular Sanskrit Now, about 200 b c. King A5oka used for his 
inscriptions not Sanskrit, but vernacular dialects resembling 
PMl Buddha huuself before 600 B 0. preached not in Sanskrit, 
but in the speech of the people. A popular epic could not 
have been composed In a language that was already dead, but 
must have been written in one that the people understood 
The original form of the epic must therefore date from a pro- 
Buddhmlic period when Sanskrit was still a living tongue 
Now, the foregoing argument is not cogent, because Sansknt 
has always lived as a literary language bwide the popular 
dialetts, and has been understood large sections of the 
population There is therefore nothing strange in Sansknt 
epics being composed and listened to while Jain and Buddhist 
monks were writing poetry and preaching in popular dialects, 
especially wlieii these dialects had as yet diverged compara- 
tively little from the literary language Even at the present 
day it is not uncommon in India for two languages to be 
current side by side in the same district , and in a great part of 
N India there is in use a modem Indian literary language 
which diverges very considerably from that of everyday life 

Occasionally verses occurring m the Mahdbhdrata and 
Rdmnya^a are also found as Pali or Prakji verses in Buddhist 
and Jain texts. This by no means implies that such versos 
have been translated into Sanskrit from popular languages 
Still more baseless is the view of several gcholara that the two 
great epics were originally composi-d In popular dialects and 
were only later translated Into Sansknt Not the slightest 
trace of any record that such a translation over took place has 
come down to us On the other hand, the fact that in the 
Sanskrit drama (cf. ERE viii 112) the bard (silfa) regulmriy 
speaks Sanskrit, and not a popular dialect, indioabra that the 
poetry of the bards, <.« the epic, was composed In Sansknt 
This hypothesis was first propounded by A. Barth In RC, 6th 
April 1886, and further elaborated by him In RHR xxvii [1893] 
2^0., xlv. [1902] 196 f It has bcMn refuted by Jacobi m 
ZDMQ xlviii. [1894] 407-411. 

A review of all the available evidence appears to 
the present writer to indicate that the original part 
of the Rdmdyana came into existence about the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.C., when popular stories 


current about Rftma were collected and worked 
up into a homogeneous epio by the poet Valmiki ; 
while It attained its present extent by the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. 

7 . Two parts.—In the story of the Rd7ndyaria, 
as told in the original books, tw'o parts can be 
clearly distinraished. The first is an ordinary 
narrative of human life without any admixture 
of mytholopcal elements. Beginning with the 
intrigues of a queen at the court of Ayodhya to 
ensure the succession of her son to the throne, it 
describes the results that followed. Jliid the poem 
ended with the return of Hama’s brother Bharata 
to Ayodhya after the death of their father, King 
Da^ratha, it might have parsed for an ejuc based 
on historical events. On the other hand, the 
second part, being founded on myths, is full of 
marvellous and fantastic adventures The theory 
was formerly held (by Lassen and Weber) that the 
narrative is an allegorical representation of the 
^read of Aryan culture to the south of India and 
Ceylon. This view is, however, not borne out by 
the statements of the epic itself. The poet is 
evidently unfamiliar with the south, which he 
tills with the fabulous beings that might easily he 
imagined to haunt an unknown country. There 
IS much more probaViility in Jacobi’s theory that 
the second part of th6 original Rdmnynna repre- 
sents a narrative of terrestrial eventi^s based on 
mythological elements traceable to the eailiest 
Veda. The name of the heroine Sita appeals in 
the Rigveda as the jiersoiuhed Furrow invoked as 
an agricultural goddess (iv. Ivii 6) In a ntual 
work of the latest Vedio period {Kauhkn Sutra, 
100) she appears as a divinity of the ploughed held, 
a lieing of radiant beauty, black-eyed, adorned 
with lotuses, the wife of the rain-god. In the 
Rdmdyana itself Sitft is said to have arisen from 
the earth when her adoptive father Janaka was 
ploughing, and in the last book she finally dis- 
appears underground, received into the arms of 
Mother Earth. Her husband Itdma would then 
represent Indra, and his light with the demon 
Havana a modification of tho Vedic confiict of 
Indra with Vrtra, the demon of drought. It is 
here probably signihcant that Havana’s sou is 
called Indra-satru, ' foe of Indra,’ which is an 
epithet of V|:tra in the Rigveda. I’he rape of Sita 
by Havana is parallel to the abduction by the 
demons of the cows later recovered by tndia. 
Again, Hanuman, the chief of the monkeys, who 
aids Hama in flying hundreds of leagues to recover 
Sita from the island of Lanka, is the son of the 
god of wind and bears the patronymic Miliuti, 

‘ son of the Maruts.’ This suggests a reminiscence 
of Indra’s association with the Maiuts, or storm- 
gods, in lus fight with Vrtra, Tlie name of the 
dog Saranul, who for Indra crosses the river Hasa 
in search of the captured cows, reappcais as that 
of a demoness who consoles Sita wlien imprisoned 
by Havana in the island of Lanka. 

8. Contents — Such being the general character 
of the original Rdmdyana, we may now pioceed to 
sketch the contents of the complete epic in the 
expanded form in which it has come doAvn to us 

(a) First pari. — Bk. i., called BAla kdn^a (' Cliildhood 
Svclion ’), oommenoing with *1" introduotion on tlie origin of 
the poem, goes on to narrate the story of RAma’s >outh Wo 
are told how VUraikl in his forest hermitage was preparing to 
describe worthily the fortunes of Rama While he was watch- 
ing a pair of birds on the bank of a river, the male was suddenly 
shot by a hunter and fell dead to the ground weltering in its 
blood. The poet, touched by the grief of the bereaved female, 
uttered words lamentmg the death of her mate and threatening 
vengeance on the murderer. Strange to relate, his utterance 
was no ordinary speech, but issued from his bps in metrical 
form. Ab he wandered towards his hut pondering this occur- 
rence, the god Rrahm& appeared and, announcing to the poet 
that be had unawares created the rhjthm of the 6loka metre, 
bade him compose the divine poem on the life and deeds of 
R&ma in that measure. This story possibly preserves a histori- 
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cal reminlBoence : it may mean that the epic ili)ka, which in 
the form ot the anuftubh (roes hack to the Kxgveda, and which 
Is identical in structure throng:hoiit the Mah&bhdrata and the 
R&mdyavA, was fixed in its final form by V&lmiki. 

There follows an account of the city of Ayodhyk, in which 
the wise and mighty Da&iratha ruled The king, being for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer a horse sacrifice, to 
direct which he appointed the potent seer Bsya^l^ga. Just at 
that time the gods were suffering many things from the violence 
of the demon Rkvapa They accordingly turned for help to 
Vn^pu, imploring him to consent to be bom in human form, 
because Kitvapa was immune from death except by the hand of 
a human foe Vippu having consented to be bom as a son of 
Da^ratha and the horse-sacriOce being over, the three wives 
of the king bore four sons, Kau^alya becoming the mother of 
Rlitna (the incarnation of Vispu), Kaikoyi of Bharata, and 
Sumitrk of the pair Lak^mapa and Satmghna Of these sons 
R&ma was his father’s favourite, and to him his brother 
Lak^niapa was particularly devoted from the heginnbig. After 
the sons were grown up, the great soor Vi^vimitra, who had 
come to Ayodhya, conduotea the two princes Rkma and 
Lakpmana to the court of Janaka of Videha That king hod 
announced that he would give his daughter In marriage to the 
prince who could bend a {xiwerful bow that he (Kiesessed. 
Many had tried in vain ; lUma not only bent the bow, but 
broke it In two The wedding of R&ma and 8it4, attended by 
King Da&iratha, was then celebrated with great (cstivitiea 
For many years after the young couple lived in great happiness 
In this supplementary book the thread of the narrative is. 
Just as in the Mahdbhdrata, interrupted by numerousyipisodes, 
many of which, in different versions, recur in the sister epic, 
and which are oonstantly alluded to in the later classical lite a- 
ture One of these (i 61-66) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Viivanutra and Vasititha The former, a power- 
ful king (though originally, in the Ihgveda, a seer), name into 
conflli t with tne latter in the endeavour to deprive nim forcibly 
of his miraculous cow. Unsuccessful In his attempt. Vi^vamitra 
undertook great penances which extended over thousands of 
years, and in which he resisted the seductions of beautiful 
nymphs, till at last he achieved Bralimanhood and became 
reconciled to his rival Vasi^ha Among others may be men- 
tioriod the story of the dwarf-incarnatlori of Vlspu (i 29), of iho 
birth of the war god Kuniara or Kftrttikeya (i 86-87), and of 
the churning ot tiio ocean by the gods and the demons (i 46) 
The fantastic legend ot the descent of the Gauges (i. 88-44) 
relates iiow tlie sacred river was brought dowu from heaven to 
earth lu order to purify the remains of King Sagara's 60,000 
sons, who had been but at to ashes by the sage Kapila enraged 
by their disturbing his deletions. 

Bk 11 , called Ayodhyil-kdyida (‘ Ayodhyft Section’), with 
which the mam story of the epic begins, descrilics the events 
that occurred at L>a8aratha’e court of Ayodhja The king, by 
this tune growing old, held an assembly, in which he announced, 
amid general approval, his intention to make R&iiia his heir- 
apparent Kaikoyi, Bharata’s mother, whose heart was set on 
her son’s succession to the throne, now reminded DaSarathaof 
his former promise to grant her any two boons she miglit 
choose On his consenting to fulfil his promise, she requested 
him to appoint Bharata his successor and to iiaiiish R.xma from 
Ayodhya for fourteen years Kaikoi i having refused to with 
draw her demand, Dasaratha passed a sleepless night. Next 
dai , when the consecration of llama was to have taken place, 
the king sent for and explained the situation to his son Kama, 
sa epting his father’s couunands calmly and dutifully, without 
delay set forth into exile, accompanied by SitA and his half- 
brother Jjaksniapa. The old king, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
cut himself off entirely from Kaikeyi, remained with U&ma’s 
mother, and died after a few days, lamenting tlie banishment 
of his son Bharata, who hod been living with his maternal 
grandparents at Bajogyba, was now summoned to Ayodhyft, 
but, indignantly refusing the succession, set out for the purpose 
of lirliigirig R&ma back as king to the capital In tno wild 
forest of Dapdaka he found Rama living happily with Hita and 
Lak^maija But Rftma, though deeply affected b> the magna- 
nimity of hiB brother’s request, declined to return, consulering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. He accordingly took off 
his gold embroidered shoes, and handed them to his brother. In 
token of transferring the succession to him Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Rama’s shoes 
surmounted lij the royal umbrella os emblem of sovereignty, 
retired to Nandigrftma, whence be administered the affairs of 
State as Rftma’s vicegerent Herewith ends tlie first part of the 
original epic, which deals with the world of realilj 
(o) Second part —With bk hi., the Ax apya Jedv^d (‘Forest 
Section ’), wo are introduced to the world of romance in which 
R&ma is constantly engaged in adventures and conflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem After the exiles have been living for some time in 
the Daod'^ka forest, pious anchorites come to seek Rftma’s pro- 
tection against the raksasas, or demons, infesting the forest and 
terrorizing their hermitages R&ma, having promised his aid, 
now enters upon a series of efforts to clear the forest of these 
monsters. lUlvapa’s sister Surpanakhft, falling in love with 
B&ma, is relectod first by him and then by lAk^mapa To 
avenge the hisult,' she brings her brother Khara with 14,000 
demons against R&ma, who, however, de8tro}’8 them all together 
with their leader She then hastens across the sea to the fabul- 
ous island of LaAkft and complains to her brother, Rftvapa, its 
ton-headed ruler The latter, filled with rage and bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden car to the foreet 
There he transforms one of his followers into a golden dcor, 
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which appears to Sitft and at her request Is pursued by Rama 
and Laksttiapa. Meanwhile Havana, disguised as an ascetic, 
approaches Sitft, seizes her, and carries tier off hv force in his 
chariot through the air. The vulture Jalft>u, an old friend of 
Doftaratha, attacks him on his flight and sucx'eeds in shattering 
his oar, but is finally slain Ravaiia again seizes Bilft with his 
claws and carries her across the sea to his palace in Labkft 
He shows her all its splendours and tries to persuade her to be- 
come his wife. She indignantly refuses aim is finally conflnerl 
in a cave guarded by female demons R&ma returns from a 
fruitless chase only to find that his wife has vanislied Reduced 
to despair, he wanders southwards with I.akpmaua in search of 
Sitft They fall in with a headless demon, who advises Rama 
to conclude an alliance witti the monkey king Sugriva, who will 
help him to find his lost wife. 

Bk IV , called the Ki^kxndhd (‘ Kiskindha Section 

describes the alliance concluded by Rama with the monkeys tor 
the purivose of recovering Sitft At the lake Painvvft they meet 
Sugriva, who tells them that he has been robbed of Ins wife and 
8ovcreignt>, and expelled from his kinplom, by his brother 
Valin R&ma and Sugriva then form an altianLe At Ki^kindha, 
the capital of Vftlin, a battle takes place in which Rama slajs 
Villin Among the councillors of Sugriva, who has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustworthy is lluiininan He is 
accordingly entrusted with the task of finding Sitft, and, 
accompanied by a host of monkejs, proceetls southwards 
After many adventures they fall in with Sampftti, a brother of 
the vulture Jat&yii, who tells them he bos seen R.ivaua carrying 
off Sitft, and ricsciibes the position of JLuik.i On reaching the 
coast the monkeys are AUm with despair as to how they tan 
cross the sea Hamimftn, who has proved his ability to leap 
fnither than anj of the rest, ascends Mount Maliendra and 
prepares to bound across the ocean 

Bk V , which doBcnbes Hnnuinftn’s doings in lai/ika, is ca!l( d 
the Sundara-kdif^a (‘ Beautiful Section ’), perhaps as espex iall\ 
attractive because it contains more fabulous atoms lli.in anv of 
the other books. With a mighty spring from Mount Mahcndra 
Hanuman rises in the air and after a flight of four dajs, during 
which he undergoes various adventuns, he reaches Laiikft 
From a hill he first surveys the city, which looks almost im 
pregnable Tlien, reducing himself to a minute sue, he enters 
Laiik&afti r dark, and inspects the whole cit> — Rftvai,ia s {lalace, 
his marvellous aerial car, and the women’s apartments After 
a long search he at last discovers Sitft in a grove He rousts 
her from her grief by the news that Rftma is coming to 
the rescue Hanuman then returns as he came, reiwrto to Rftma 
the success of his search, and gives him a message from Sitft 

Bk vi , entitled the Yuddlia kmiil'i (‘ Battle Section ’), <le- 
senhes the ^reat conflict between R.unaand Havana Sugriva 
having advised the building of a bridge from tlie inaiiilaiid to 
Lafika, an attai k on the island is arranged and the vast nionkcv 
army inarches to the seashore On the news of ilsapproaih 
Vihhl^na, Rftvnna’s brother, counsels the surrender of Hita 
Repelled and insulted by Ravapa, Vibhipapa flies across the sea, 
allies himself with Hama, and advises him to seek the help of 
tliegcslof the sea, with whoso aid the monkejs liuilil the bridge 
in the course of a few days The city being now invest^, 
Ravapa’s army sallies forth and a general battle, as well os 
many single combats, ensues In one ot the latter Rftvapa’s 
son Indrajit is slam by Laksmapa Enraged at this, Ravapa 
appears on the scene and fights a duel lasting a daj and a night 
wnh Rftma, till at last he falls pierced to the heart Rama then 
orders the funeral of the dead chief of the demons to he cele- 
brated and appoints Vibhi(jana to succeed Inui as king of Lafik t. 
Humtiioning Sitft, he announces his viclor>, but rejects ber in 
the presence of all the monkeys and the rilk^anas I/oiidlv 
laineiitiiig Rftina’s unjust suspicions, HitA then throws herself 
into the flanies of a funeral pyre, but the god Agin, raising her 
unhurt, hands her over to Rama, assuring him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her captivitj Rama hereui>oii 
declares that he has never doubtwi her innocence, lint has con- 
sidered it necessary that her purity should be proved in the 
eyes of the jieople Sitft now returns Joj fully wuth Hama to 
Ayodhyft, where he Is consecrated king and reigns glonouslj, 
inaugurating a new golden age for his subjecte 

Bk VII , called Utta/ra-kdnda (‘ Last Section '), is, as we have 
seen, a late addition to the original poem Only about one- 
thirel of it is concerned with Rama ana Sitft It is here related 
that one dav' Rftma hears that the people are dissatisfied at 
his having taken back Sitft after she has so long been a captive 
of Hftvapa, because they thought this would have a bad in- 
fluence on the women of the country Unable to enduie the 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to bis subjects, 
he requests Laksmapa to take Sitft away and abandon her 
Lakfimapa, conducting her to the bank of the Ganges and 
explaining why Rftma has cast ber off, leaves her there The 
weeping Sitft at length finds her way to the hermitage of the 
sage Vftlmikl, who entrusts her to the charge of the anchorite 
women living there. After some time Sitft bears the twin sons 
Kuda and Lava in the hermitage. Many years pass by. The 
boys have grown up and become the pupils of Valmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend a great horse sacrifice undertaken 
by Rftma The two boys are selected to recite I lie lidmdi/ana, 
which has been composed by him, and aro listened to with 
rapture by the audience R&ma, hearing that tlie t \v o v outhful 
bards are the sons of Sitft, requests Vftlmlki to cause .SiU to 
purify herself by an oath The sage brings her and solemnly 
dedares that she is innocent and that the two ns arc the actual 
sons of Rftma. The latter admits that he is satisfied by 
Vftlmiki’s words, but nevertheless desires Sitft to clear herself 
by the ordeal of the oath Then oU the gods descend from 
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licavcn, anil Sitft prays thal, as surely as she has not even 
thought o( any other man than Riina, the goddess Earth mav 
open to receive her Scarcely have the words been uttered 
when Mother Earth, rising from the ground, embraces Site and 
disappears \Mth her in the depths RA.ma in vain implores the 
godaesstogive Sita back to him, but the god lirahina appears 
and holds out the hope of Rama’s being again united with her 
in heaven Soon after Rama, making over the kingdom to his 
two sons, enters heaven and again becomes Vi^pu 
As in the first book, the thread of this narrative is interrupted 
by many mj ths and legends which have no connexion with the 
story of Rama. Such are the well known tales about Yavati 
and Nahusa, of the slaying of Vytra by Indra, of Urvaii, beloved 
of tlie gods Mitra and Varupa, besides several others aiming at 
the glonHcation of the Brahmana quite in the spirit of the latest 
parts of the Mahabhdrata. 

Litbraturb — 1 Bengal recension, ed. G Gorreslo, 

Turin, 1843 C7, Calcutta, 1859-00 ; Bomltay rec ension, with throe 
commentaries, 3 vols , Bombay, 1895, ed K P Parab^, do 
1902 , W. Indian recension only in MSS (cf Hans Wlrtz, Die 
weatliche Rezennon des Riimnya^a, Bonn, 1894) 

11 A r/oAi — English by R T. H GrifiRth, Benares, 

1874 (verse), M N. Dutt, 7 vols, Calcutta, 1892-94 (prosi), 
Romesh Dutt, Rainaytma the Epic of Rama, rendered into 
Enyhsh verse (abridged tr ), London, 1900 Italian by G 
Gorresio, 5 vols , Paris, 1847-58 French by H, Fauche, 

9 vols , <lo 1864-68 (worthless) , A Roussel, 3 vols , do 1003- 
09 (sound) Oennan only highly condensed contents In verse, 
by F Rlickert, Ramas Ruhm und Sitas Liehesletd, Frankfort, 
1808 , bk 1 in prose by J Menrad, Munich, 1897 
hi SulULCT-VArihU —h. Weber, ‘Uoberdas IlAm&yaija,' 
in ADAW, 1870, pp 1-88, H Jacobi, Das Rdmdyaiifa, Bonn, 
1898, also in ZDMG xhiii (1894] 407 ff , 11 [1897] OOGff ; A 
Ludwig, Ueher das Ramayaifa, Prague, 1894 , A Baum- 

f drtner, Das Rdnif^axia, und die Rdinaliterahir der Inder, 
reiburg, 1891, J C Oman, The (heat Indian Epics, the 
Stones of the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, liondon, 1894- 
99, C. V Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and 
London, 1900 Of E W Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primarily with the 
Mahabhdrata, but contaimiig much matter bearing on the 
Rdmityana, as oh , ii ‘Interrelation of the two Epics,’ pp 68- 
84. and Appendix A, ‘Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,’ pp 
403-4 iO, SCO also Index, sv ‘ RUmayapa ’) , also Truman 
Michelson, ‘Linguistic Archaisms of the Ramayapa,’ JAOS 
XXV. [1904] 89-146 A. A. MACDONELL. 

RAM MOHAN RAY.— See Brahma Samaj. 

RAMOSHI.- -The llilmoslil, also called Naik 
(Skr ndyuhi, ‘loader’), a jungle tribe found in 
the Deccan and W. India, profess to derive then 
name from the demi-god, llama, who is said to 
have created them when on his way to Lankil to 
recover Sita ; others doubtfully eonneet the name 
with Skr, m anyamsin^ ‘jungle dwelleis.’ At the 
census of 1911 they numbered 60,064, found in ' 
Bombay, with a small body m the Central 
Provinces and Bei ar. 

Those in the Deccan appear to he an outlying 
branch of the Kanarese oi Telugu tube or group 
of tribes knoivn under the general name of Bedai | 
or Byadaru, hunters or woodmen ^ The fact that i 
the branch in Poona is divided into two groups, | 
Chauhan and Yadava, names of leading Itajput 
septs, has been held U) indicate an admixture of 
higher blood, liiko their neighbours the Kolis 
(see art. Kol, Kolarian), tliey were for a long 
time notoiious on account of their disorderly and 
iredatoiy habits. They supported the Marhata 
oader, isn.iji, against tlie Muhammadans, and 
under British rule, os late as 1879, they committed 
outrages in Safaia and the neighbouring districts. 
In viitue of their traditional descent from llama, 
some of the tribes in Poona are called llambhukt, 

‘ worshippeis of llama,’ and are vegetarians. But 
niOTo generally they have adopted Siva in las 
form Khandobil as their tribal deity. He is re- 
presented riding on a horse with two women— a 
Vftni (or merchant-women), his wedded wife, and 
his Dhangar (one of the jungle tribe.s) concubine 
liehind him. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
Khandoba is supposed to dw^lll, tney swear by it, 
and no other oath is considered so binding. The 
oath ritual prescribes that the person swearing 
shall take a leaf of the 5ef-tree {.rEgle marinelos) 

1 E. Thurston, Castes and Tnbes ofS. India, Madras, 1909, 1. 
180 fl. 


sacred to ^iva, a few grain.s of millet, and some 
turmeric powder which lias been laid on the hnga. 
The oath is recited with an impiecation against 
perjury, a little powder is eaten, and some is 
lubliea on the forehead. Ti^ey also revere Keduri, 
now regarded as a foim of Siva, the tutelary deity 
of the Purandhar fort in the Poona Distuet, before 
whose image RaghQji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this head-diess until Ins tube should 
be restored to the privileges of which they had 
been deprived by tne Maihatas. Besides these 
they woiship many local g<jds, Musalman saints 
ijnr), the demon leader Vetala, who has many 
female spints, or ‘mothers,’ in liis tiain. The 
tomb of an Englishman in the neigh boui hood of 
Poona is called by them Ramdeval, ‘Rama’s 
temple,’ and is tended by an old Ramoshi woman, 
who pours water over it, keeps a lamp binning, 
and allows no one who has eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

Mackintosh reniaiks that both mon and women had frequently 
to * undei^o the expiatory penance of the swinging ceremony, 
when the penitent is elevated to a considerable height and 
swung o\ er a pole erected In front of the entrance of the temple, 
sup^rted by a hook run through the skin and smews of the 

Indications of totemism aie found in the badge, 
or crest (devak), which is geneially some tree or a 
buncli of the leaves of several tioes. Poisons with 
the same crest are regaided as brothers and cannot 
intermany, nor can they eat the fruit or use the 
tree in any way. They dread the spiiits of the 
dead. At a funeral, on the way to the grave, the 
corpse IS turned round and tlie beaieis change 
places in order to baffle the spirit and prevent its 
return. As an additional precaution, heavy stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. The same 
fear of the dead appeals in the maiiiage rites. If 
a woman has lost three husbamJs in succession and 
wishes to marry a fouith, she liolds a cock under 
her loft arm, and the tribal priest mariies her to 
the biid before she is joined to hei new husband. 
The intention is that the vengeance of hei former 
husbands may fall upon the bird Their belief in 
amulets is shown by the story told of their noted 
leader, Dadji. When he was brought to execution, 
it was impossible to behead iiim until he had made 
an incision in his arm and removed from his llesh 
a gem which ho had inseited as a protective. J.ike 
other tribes in the same state of cultuie, they aio 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profound faith in omens. 

Litkbaturb —The best account of the tribe Is that by A 
Mackintosh, An Account of the Oniim and Present Condition 
of the Tribe of Ramoossies, inclndiwj the Life of the Chief 
Oomxah Naik, Bombay, 1833 , W F. Sinclair, I A lil [1874] 
1800. , BG xviil pt 1 . (1885] llMlf , pt ill [1886].34ff , xvli [1884] 
209, XIX [18S6]iaSf., XXI [1884] l74f,xxiv [1386] 107, Census 
of India, 1011, vol vlll , Bombay, Bombay, 191‘3, pt i p 300, 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey, monograph no 138, do 1909 , 
M Kennedy, Notes on the Cnminal Classes of the Bombay 
Presidency, do 1908, p 143 fl ; R. V. Russell, TO Central 
7b outiiccs, London, 1010, IV 47211. W. CROOKE. 

RANTERS.— The term ‘Ranters’ was the 
nickname given to an antinoinian movement — 
haidly cohesive enough to bo properly called 
a sect— in the period of the English (Jornmon- 
wealth, appearing about 1644. The name is de- 
rived from the English verb ‘to rant,’ i.e. to talk 
in an extravagant, high-flown manner (cf. Shake- 
speare’s phrase, ‘ I’ll rant as well as thou ’[//«;n/e(, 
V. i 307]). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
‘loft wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England m the 17 th cent, a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
free from what the leaders of tins movement called 
‘ the apostacy,’ and loosely enough conjoined and 
4 Accemnt, p. 68. 
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organized to allow veiy wide individual liberty of 
thought and action. The central individualism ot 
the movement tended to pioduce a ^eat variety 
of groupings around piominent leaders, so that 
England at this epoch appeared to ‘ swarm with 
sects,’ though the ‘ sects' were hardly more than 
marked variations of one general ground-swell 
movement. Ephraim Pagitt's description is vivid 
and well expresses the hoiror which tlie guardians 
of orthodoxy felt as this ‘infection’ swept ovei 
the country • 

‘ Tho plague Is of all diseases most infectious : I have lived 
among you almost a Julnle, and have seen your great care aii<l 

rovibion to keep the city from infection. The plague of 

creaj IS greater, and you are now m more danger than when 
you huried five thousand a week You have power to keep 
thoNP heretics and soclaries from conventiokling and sholing 
together to infect one Another ’ {Ueremgraphj/, Dedication to 
tlie* l.ord Mayor) 

Marsden veiy well reproduces the prevailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary witli 
vli.at Milton called the ‘year of sects and bchiams.’ 

‘ Absurd excesses of opinion now appeared, as exotics in 
a holhed The distractions of tho times susiiended the re- 
stiauits of Church discipline; opinions monstrous and pro- 
digious started up every day, and wore broached with impunitv 
in public and m private, and multitudes were led astray The 
number of new sects, religious and pohtiral, with whLh 
Kngland swarnieel appears almost meredihle Tho seiher 
Puritans were confounded Tho state of England reminded 
them of tho fabulous description of the sands of Libya, where 
sc'ort hing suns produce new monsters every year' (ZZist of the 
Latt'r J'ui itani,-, p 224). 

All movements, such as this one, which expiess 
a deep popular striving to escape from the ligidity 
of old systems and to secure a laigoaroaof indi- 
vidual freedom tend to develop an extieme wing 
Poisons of unstable equihbi iiiiii arc syvept on by 
tho contagion of the movement Tho.se who aie 
Rlmormally lesporibive to suggestion are certain to 
be earned along with the movement. These 
iis'y chopatliic peisons, lacking in perspective and 
lialanco, bring into strong light the dangers that 
aie involved in complete religious libeity. Tho 
Kanters were largely composed of tins type of 
pel son, and some of tliem weio obviously insane. 

'I’lie Kanteis, so fai as they can be dilieientiated 
fiom the geneial feiment ot the time, show two 
marked cliaractciist ICS ; they were (1) pantheistic, 
and (2) antinomian. Masson Ha\s 

‘ Pantheism or tho essential identity of Ood with the universe, 
and flis indwelling in every creature, angelic, human, hiiito or 
inorganic, seems to have been tbe belief of most Ranters (hat 
could manage to rise to a metaphysics ’(Z/t/c of Milton, v 18) 
Richard Raxter says of them . 

‘These also mode it their Rusiness to sot up the Light 
of N'vtiiie, under the name of Christ in Men, and to dishonour 
and en down the flhurch, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
and our Worship and Ordinances ; and call’d Men to harken to 
Christ within tin in ’ (Zieftf/iiiii! Baxteriance, I 76) 

Joseph Salmon and Jacob Bauthumley may be 
taken as clmiacteristic specimens of the leaders 
and exponents of the Ranter idea B,autliumley 
(or Bottomley), who was called by tlcorgo Fox 
‘ a gieat raiitei ’ (Journal, ed N. Penney, i 151), 
was the author of a pantheistical book with the 
title The Liqht and Dark Hides of God (London, 
1050) The book opens in his best and sanest vein 
as follow s • 

‘OGod, what shall I nay thou art, when thou carist not be 
named ? Wbat sliall I speak of thee, when speaking of tliee 
I syieak nothing but contradiction? For if I say I see thee, it is 
nothing but thy seeing of thyself ; for there is nothing in me 
capable of seeing but thyself If I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rathir known of 
theo than know thee. If I say I love thee it is nothing so, for 
there IS nothing in rne can love thee hut thyself, and therefore 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking thee is no other but 
thy seeking of thyself ’ (p If) 

On p. 77 he develops his extieme doctrine of the 
in waul Light : 

‘ It IB not 80 safe to go to the Bible to see what others have 
spoken and yvnt of the mind of Ood as to see what God speaks 
within me and to follow the doctrine and leadmg of it in me.’ 

Joseph Salmon wrote Heights in Depths, and 
Depths in Heights • or Truth no less Secretly than 


Sweetly, Sparkling out of its Gloiy (I.ondon, 1051). 
This strange tract recounts in cxtiuvugant style 
the mystical expeiiences of the wiiLcr . 

‘I appeared to mjselfe as one confounded uito the abyss of 
eternitie, nonentitlr.ed into the being of beings, iny soul siilit 
and emptied into the fountaine and ocean of divine fuliitss, 
expired into the aspires of pure life ’ (p 13). 

The tract is throughout a presentation of ex- 
treme pantheism. A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the Hottomlessc Pit (London, 1(5.50-61), written by 
J. Holland Porter, w'lio claims to be ‘an eye and 
oar witness,’ gives many details of the R.i liters’ 
view'8 and their manner of life All contcnijioi.aiy 
writers unite in tho opinion that the Ranleis w ere 
morally disordered in their way of living, and that 
they held antinomian views of conduct , i r , they 
were ‘above’ the usual moral distinctions of light 
and wrong. (Jeorge Fox’s Journal gives many 
concrete accounts of personal expeiiences with 
Ranters, and these accounts geneially emphasize 
the two aspects under oonsidei.ition -thc piint.lie- 
istical and the antinomian In 1(54!) Fox went to 
visit a gnmp ot Kanters in iirisou in Coven Liy. 
H e says . 

‘ When I came into the jail, where the pnsoners wtri , a great 
powei of darkntsB atruck at me, and I ttat hIiII, b iMiig inv 
spirit gathered into tho love of God At last llifse prmoiicrs 
began to rant, and vapour, and blaspheme, at which mj soul 
was greatly grieved They said tliev were God. but tliat we 
could not bear such things When they were calm, I stood up 
and asked them whether they did such things by motion, or 
from .Siripture , and they said, from Senpture A Bible being 
at band, I asked tlicni to point out that Siripture, aiui they 
showed me (he place where the sheet was let down to Teter, 
and it was said to him, wlrit was sain titled he hIiouIiI not (all 
(oinuion or uiidean When I had showed them that that 
Seiipturc provtd nothing for thur puriioso, tliev hioiigtiL 
another, which spoke of God’s reconciling all things to hitnself 
things in heaven, and things in earth I told them I owned 
that.Si npture also, but showed them that that was nothing to 
their puriwso citber Then seeing they said they were God, 

I asked them, if they knew whether it would ram to-morrow’ 
they said they (-ould not tell 1 told thorn, (md eoiild ti 11 
Again, I askfd them, if they thought they shoulil he alw i\s in 
that condition, or should change'' and they ansyyeresl tliey 
could not tell Then I said unto them, God can tell, and God 
doth not (hangt You say von arc God , and vet ^vou cannot 
tell whether vou shall change or not’ (Joitmaf, bicentenary 
ed ,1 47f ) 

UnJer date of 16,54 Fox writes 

‘During the time 1 was prisoner at (’haring t’loss, then 
came abundance to see mo Among those that t anie to see 
me, was one Colonel I'lU-ker, with several of his otlli ers , and 
while thc\ were with me, came m one Cobb, and a gn it 
company of Uanteis with him The HanUrs bigaii to call Ini 
drink and tobacco, but I desired them to forbear it in in\ 
room, telling (hem, if they had sueli a desire for it, they might 
go into another room One of them cried, “all is ours”, ami 
another saul, “ all is well ’* ’ (ib. i ‘211 f ) 

Richaid Baxtei’s testimony alino^t ceU.iiulv 
overstate'^ the case ajfainst the Kanteis, hut, as if 
18 the opinion of a hi^h-niinded conteinpoi .uy, it 
must bo jjivori duo weight After prosentino the 
views of the Kanters, he describes their niannei of 
life : 

‘Hut withal, they coiijoyned a Cursed Doctrine of Iihei- 
tinism, which brought them to all atioininahle (llthincss of 
Life "rhoy taught as the lint God rcgaideth not 

the Actions of the Outward Man, but of the Heart , and that to 
the Pure all things are Pure (oven things forhidih n) Vnd so as 
allowed by’ GexI, they spake most hideous Words of Hlasplieuiy , 
and nianv of them < oinniittcd VV hondoms i ominonh 
There could never Scot arise iii tho World, that was a lowdn 
Warning to Professors of Religion to he hninh/e, futrin', 
caufefous, and watchful . But the hoirid \illaiiies of tins 
Sect did speedily Extinguish it’ (p 76 f) 

The Ranters were vij'orously dealt with liy 
Acts of i’arliament, and many of the extieme 
Ranters were severely piinislied foi then views 
and for acts considered either blasiihemmis or im- 
moral. The better element in the gioiips of 
Ranteis were ‘convinced’ by the pie.uliiiifjc of 
George Fox and became Quakers Tbe movement 
was checked, and gradually disapjieared from 

f mblic notice, though tho antinomian tendency 
las at intervals continued to leajiiicar sporadically 
both in England and in Aniciica. 
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Litbratorb —The most important books for a study of the 
movement are the followinu- . E. Pagitt, Uerentigraphy, 
London, 1645; T. Edwards, Gangrama, do. 1646. L. 
Stuckley, Gospel Looktng-Olase, do 1067 , R Hickock, A 
Tetlttrumi/ against the People called Ranters^ do. 106tf ; J. H 
Porter, The Smoke of the Bottomlesse Pit, da 1660-61, G. 
Roulston, A Ranter’s Bible, do. 1660, J. Jackson, A Sobet 
Word to a Serious People, do. 1661 ; G. Fox, Journal, 2 vote , 
od. N Penney, Cambridge. 1911, and bi-cent. cd , 2 vote , 
London, 1901 , W Penn, The Spirit of Alexander the Copper- 
smith lately Revived, do 1078; R Baxter, RelumiO) 
Baxtenanoe, ed M Sylvester, do 1696, S. Fisher, baby 
Baptism meer Babism, do 1663 , R Barday, The Inner Life 
o/ the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, do. 1876, 
R M Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do 1909, D 
Masson, Life of Milton, 6 vole , do 1860-80 ; J. B. Marsden, 
Iliat of the Later Puritans'^, do. 1864 , H. Weingarten, Die 
Remlutwmkirchen Englanda, Leipzig, 1868 , T Sippeii, 
William Dells Programm, Tubmgen, 1911 

liuFUs M. Jones. 

RASHI. — This is the name familiarly applied 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac ; it is, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
wiiters erroneously called him Jarchi (Yarhi), 
supposing that his name was connected with the 
city of Lunel (yemA. = lune=moon). Rashi, how- 
ever, was born in Troyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1105. Like most of his contempor- 
aries, Rashi did not derive any emoluments from 
his work 08 rabbi. He was among the many Jews 
of hi8 epoch in France who engaged in viticulture. 
He was nevertheless an industrious student and 
author, and his works have won an enduring fame 
No mediaeval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His exposition of the Pentateuch 
18 still beloved of Jews, while his Commentaiy on 
the Talmud remains absolutely indispensable to 
the understand iiig of that work. 

The fir.st Hebrew book to be printed (of known 
date) 18 Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Reggio, Feb 1475). Rashi expounded most of 
the Riblo, but his repute now depends on his Pen- 
tateuch In this Commentary he combined the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
rashic style, creating a harmony of unique charm. 
Nicholas de Lyra (1270-1340) familiarized Europe 
with Rashi’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
Lyra Luther carried on Rashi’s influence into his 
Gel man trnnslation. A well-known lino tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to de Lyra: ‘Si Lyra non 
lyiasset, Lutheius non saltasset’; and Lyra, on 
hiH part, was much indebted to Rashi. 

Rashi compiled Besponsa, liturgical and other 
compendia, but apart from his Pentateuch he is 
best known for his great Commentary on the Tal- 
mud. He did much to settle the text, and added 
notes which for lucidity and brevity have few I 
rivals. The Talmud is invariably read with Rashi 
by Jewish students, and all scholars aie dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, on his in terpi elation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
hupci-comnientanos and annotations on Rashi have 
only brought out the supreme merits of his work. 

Litkratitrr — L. Zunz, ‘ Salomon b iBaao,’ in Zeitschnft fiir 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp 277-884, Heb tr , 
Lemberg, 1840, I. H. Weiss, ‘Rabbenu Sholomoh b. Yiyha^,’ 
in Bet-Talrnud, ii , nos 2-10. reprinted in Toledot Oedole 1 ixrael, 
Vienna, 1882 , M. Liber, Kashi (Jewish Worthies Senes), tr 
from French, I.ondon and Philadelphia, 1906, with bibliography, 

pp. 231-239 I. Abrahams. 

RATIONALISM. — i. Definition. — Rational- 
ism, says A. W. Bemi, means the hostile criticism 
of theological dogma, ‘ tlie mental habit of using 
reason for the destruction of religious belief ’ 

' Custom has ruled that the Hubmission of belief to pure reason 
shall bo called rationality in reference to every branch of natural 
knowledge, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejection 
of those supernaturalist beliefs with«wbich religion has become 
identified.’ 1 

J. B. Bury has the following : 

‘ The uncompromising assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domain of thought is terined 

^ Hist of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol 1 . pp viii, 4, 6 


rationalism, and the slight stigma which is stitl attached to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between reason and 
the forces orra^ ed against her. The term is limited to the field 
of theology, because it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.’ i 
The usage involves us in obvious difficulties. An 
argument will or will not be rationah-'tic, not 
according to its intrinsic contents alone, but accord- 
ing to the intention of the user or to its ellocta 
upon the hearer — and indeed certain theses of 
geology or a.stronomy which have been classed as 
rationah.stic in one century have in a later centuiy 
been accepted by all parties. A further ditliculty 
lies in the use of the word ‘leason.’ It would 
seem iinjiossible to deny the nght and the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost use of intelligence, 
in every depaitiuenb of life. Even tlie appeals to 
revelation or to authority, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to the needs and lights of feeling 
and action, are themselves appeals to our intelli- 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Tliought can be criticized, on whatever giounds, 
only through thought. 

The use of ‘rationalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or as a term of reproach, is a use belonging 
to popular philosophy, and cannot be pressed with 
too much exactness (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered heie.) 

On the whole, the usage is governed by two con- 
sideiations. (1) An argument is rationalistic when 
it is diiected against a belief which by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a ‘ religious * belief. 
The person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a constructive philosophy of his own to 
maintain. Ho may bo a monotheist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist cnticizing the doctrine of 
the Trinity j he may be a matoiialist, or an agnos- 
tic, or none of these things ; the ‘ rationalism ’ of 
his argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par- 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu- 
ments, though anti-religious in one sense, may be 
used in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religious belief in conflict with a lower must some- 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to lit 
itself continually better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘ rationalism ’ is specially applied to a 
certain kind of bad thinking — an unimaginative 
criticism from the outside If a difficult idea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groped after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, but fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted statement, is triumphant in siiow- 
ing the uutenability of this as it stands, and theie- 
with rejects the whole conception. 

In rationalism in this sense ‘reason holds off, as it were, 
from trying to comprehend what is most characteristic in religi- 
ous experience Instead of allowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doctrines to be provocative to it and to stimulate it to 
further effort, the rationalistic understanding makes it a ground 
for declining to consider them further Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinity or of Original 8m in Christian theology are 
sot aside because in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citizen of a civilircd state will not 
accept responsibility for bm ancestors’ criminai acts The 
question is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
ordinary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discarded , and the further question is not raised, why they are 
not discarded here also , for it is plainly not because they have 
not been made the subject of close attention The rationalistic 
criticism ouglit only to bring out the need of putting and 
answering such enquiries ; but it may simply lead to tlie neglect 
of them as not worth pursuing ’* 


I ffut. of Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 

*0 O. J Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
London, 1911, p. 72 f. 
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2. History. — There can scarcely have been a 
century or a countiy in the history of the world 
where rationalistic thoughts have not existed in 
some men’s minds. For the Western world ration- 
alism enters into history with the criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the popular mytho- 
logy of Greece. Early Christian apologists attacked 
paganism on rationalistic grounds. In the Middle 
Ages tlie controversies among Christians and Jews 
and Muhammadans similarly hod to be largely 
rationalistic. When men of one religion dispute 
with men of another, they can appeal only to the 
human intelligence which is common judge for 
both. Aftei the Reformation, again, when Cnurch 
opposed Church, or Church collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all parties. 

In the development of Christian thought rational- 
istic contributors or opponents have stood some- 
times outside the Christian Chuich and sometimes 
inside it. Of their arguments, drawn from phil- 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of docu- 
ments, some have fallen to the ground ; others 
have had real effect in modifpng or developing 
the doctrines grouped together under the generw 
name of Christianity. For this, like every oth ir 
system of living thought, has developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is almost 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera- 
tion as to the amount of new modification that 
can bo allowed if the system is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to write the history of rational- 
ism as one would write the history of a religion or 
a science, or that of a nation The story of England 
can show a continuous line of movement ; it is 
complex but unified ; whereas the stoiy of ‘ attacks 
on England ’ will have disconnected factors of the 
most various kinds. A religion has unity and 
definite movement, but the series of criticisms 
brought against that religion may have little of 
eithei . Some slender thread of historical develop- 
ment must, uideed, run through it, appearing and 
disappeanug, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow the movement of religious thought — 
changes in this either giving rise to new forms of 
attack or abolishing md forms Or, again, the 
story of rationalism may exhibit fragments of 
many histories, beoanse some part of the negative 
criticism in any generation may be the cutting edge 
of a single positive, brought forward by a rival 
religion, or oy a school of philosophy oi science, 
whose own development makes a true history. 

All these features appear in the lationalism of 
the last bundled years in Europe. The first point 
haidly needs illustration — new developments in 
religion are sure to call out opposition and there- 
fore aigument, not only from those who stand out- 
side the religion, but still more from conservative 
supporters of the religion ifself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. The second event — 
the supersession of an important criticism by a 
change in the doctrine criticized — is a good deal 
raier, but has occurred more than once even in the 
last bundled years. Historical examination of 
Biblical documents had been practised ever since 
Spinoza, but 19th cent, studies gave it impetus 
enough to take inesistible effect, and the M^osaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (at any rate) is prob- 
ably no longer a ‘ religious opinion ’ in most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of the world and 
its inhabitants is a good deal older than Darwin, 
but, since it was taken up into the form that he 
gave it, the ordinary religious belief of educated 
persons has gradually ceased to include a six days’ 
creation. For the tnird point — the exhibition of 
fragments of other histories— the illustrations just 
given would still seive, since they belong not only 
to the history of religious opinion but also to that 


of the study of documents and of natural science 
Or we might select another fragment . pai t oi 
rationalist argument in the last four generations 
has been the cutting edge of a change m the science 
of collective psychology, and this has turned not 
only against certain rdigious doctrines but against 
some older criticisms of them. D F Strauss, e y , 
oilers his ‘mythical’ account of the Resurrection 
deliberately as superseding older explanations, 
such as the suggestion that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus for the sake of their own ambition 
and self-interest, or the other suggestion (which 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesus 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able thenceforth to persuade his disciple.s 
that he ivos not a being from another world * We 
are probably safe in saying that these explanations 
have indeeu been superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school in which Strauss may stand os 
one of the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to arrange individ- 
ual rationalists in a clear order of historical devel- 
opment. The threads cross too much. Opinions 
and criticisms which are obsolete in some circles 
are not obsolete in others Diffeient men may use 
the same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of thought ; and few men can be 
fairly described as if tlicy were specialists of a 
single argument. What Renan says of himself is 
true of most — that their doubts arose not from one 
train of reasoning but from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own aifficulties, indeed, were compaia 
tively specialized, numerous as they were : 

•If I could ha\e believed that theology and the Bible were 
true, none of thedoctrincs . would have given me any trouble 
My reaeons were entirely of a philologic^ and cril k al order , 
not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral kind These 
orders of Ideas seemed warcely tangible or t^pable of being 
applied in any sense But the iiuestion an to whether there are 
contradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the sjnoptus I'v 
one which there can be no didiculty in grasjnnpr I can see 
these contradictions with such absolute clearness ihat 1 would 
Stake my life, and, consequentlj , my eternal salvation, mvon 
their reality without a moment’s hi sitation ’ * 

A clearer example than Renan’s of doubts aris- 
ing from ten thousand trams of reasoning may be 
found in one who, like Renan, started iiom the 
most devout and oitUodox standjioint of Ins time 
and country, and only gradually and reluctantly 
came to ojipose what he used to believe. 'I'his was 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
Cardinal Newman. In Phasa of Faith, or Pass- 
ages from the History of my Creed (London, 1850), 
he describes his evangelical upbringing and youth- 
ful belief, then Ins testing of vnnous points by his 
Bible leading. In one matter after another— the 
Sabbath, the Mosaic Law, infant baptism, episco- 
pacy, the Lord's return — he found discords between 
the teaching of the NT and what ho had been 
taught himself. Persisting, as a lay missionaiy in 
Persia, in trying to lead tJio Gospels witli fiesh 
eves, he found the Fourth (lospel elash with the 
Athanasian Creed, and retained to England to 
find himself cast off by hia friends as a heretic 
He moied next, on grounds of moral cnticism, to 
the rejection of eternal punishment, original sin, 
and tne vicAruius suflenng of Christ He had 
already begun to discern that it was impossible 
with perfect honesty to defend ‘every tittle con- 
tained in the Bible,”and further study forced liini 
to conclude that the assumed infallibility of the 
entile Scrij^iture was a proved falsity, not merely 
as to physiology and other scientific matteis, hut 
also as to moials. Finally, the NT niii adcs became 
a burden to the dectnne instead of a suiipoit 
Miracles were irrelevant as a means of prcning the 
goodness and veracity either of the person wlio 


I Der alte und der new Glauitei, Bonn, 1874, sect 16 
i Jiecollecttone qf my Vouth, Enjf tr », London, 1897, ‘The 
St Sulpice SemliM^,' pt lU. p 260. 
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irorked them or of God ; and the kind of evidence 
on which the NT writers accepted them was def- 
\nitely inadequate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed that what was left to him in 
the end w’as still the essential part of religion— the 
heart’s belief in the symjiathy of God with indi- 
vidual man What Henan kept was not theology, 
but the sympathy of Ja scholar, a poet, and an 
Eastern traveller with the persons who founded 
Christianity. His Vie de Jisua (Pans, 1863) was 
not intencfed as a scientilic work either for 
historians or for theolomans, but was simply a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the tenderest 
colours at his command, of a picture which religious 
tradition had veiled, he thought, from many 
readers 

A very different book on the same subject was 
published almost immediately afterwards — D. F. 
Strauss’s Lehen Jeau fur daa deutsche Volk 
'Leipzig, 1864). His more famous Leban Jeau had 
appeared neaily thirty years before. The purpose 
in these books is not to paint a picture, but to re- 
inteipret the growth of a doctrine. Stories of 
nuiacles aiise tor the most part, the author urges, 
not by any one’s dehbeiate invention, but out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend glows of itself. Interpretation on 
this line was not new as regards the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to a])ply it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 was that very few of these were 
newly created myths ; most were based on OT 
legends and pictures, transferred, between the 
ExiJo'and the birth of Jesus, to the person of the 
expected Messiah. The Messiah must be trans- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must perform 
works of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should be opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the growth of legend within Christian 
circles, reflecting the growth of Chiistian experi- 
ence and thoujpit, and laid less stress on the OT 
coi 1 espondences It was far easier of course to 
apply interpretation by myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had been admitted that none of these was 
the woik of an eye-witness ; and Strauss, though 
not hinibclf a professional critic of documents, had 
studied most attentively the contemporary work 
of E. C. Haiir and others His sketch of the 
doings and the personality of Jesus is less vivid 
and definite than Henan’s, largely because of his 
sciupulousncss in evaluating the sources and con- 
fining himself to what he thought to be proved 
facts. 

While Strauss worked at re-stating the histoiy 
of the Chi isl lan foi m of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Ikis Waen dcs Chrutentums 
(F.eijizig, 1841), re stated its pliilosojihy. The 
univeisal leason of the human race operates on an 
urn ulturi'd man only under the image of a personal 
being. He must sejiaiate from himself the 
element in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws, and place it in opjiosition to himself ; thus 
we have the pictuio of a personal God. Yet, if 
God weie leally a difloront being from myself, 
why should His perfection trouble me’ God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, the tiuth 
of man ; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong faist, because physical strength 
is the first thing wo count as gloiious; then they 
are majestic and seiene; fina,lly, God loves and 
suffers, because w e have come to see that feeling 
is absolute, divine in its nature. ‘ God loves man’ 
is an Oriental expression of the truth, ‘ The highest 
conceivable is the love of man.’ Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. When 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theolo^, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
the lesult of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Feuerbach, whether 
consciously or not, stand several living writers, 
including in France Emile Durkheim {Lea Formes 
dimentaxrea de la vie religie-use, Pans, 1912) and 
L. Levy-Bruhl (Lea Fonctions mentalea dans lea 
soci6t^ infineures, do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cornford {From Religion to Philosophy, 
London, 1912) and Jane E, Harrison {Ancient Art 
and Ritual, do. 1911, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
Al^ha and Ome^a, London, 1916). For these 
writers the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is the ‘ collective consciousness ’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre- 
sistible piessure from outside, and answeiing to 
itself as the voice of conscience within. He ‘ pro- 
jects ' It first in the figure of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other hgiires which grow out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are embo»h- 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially ; the 
group - consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, which takes finally the foim of 
a god. The mystery-god is both human and 
daemonic, re-created at every celebration of liis 
central nto, in the collective emotion of his con- 
gregation. Such a scheme pi ovides the appropriate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divmo — 
actual living prophets who during their lives or 
after their di^aths become the daemons of religious 
societies. Group-action and group-omotion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion 

In this line of wi iters we certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far we judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion will probably depend on our opinion, 
and on our estimate of those writers’ opinion, of 
the reality of the concrete univeisal. In the 
common Spirit within us, and in the divinity of the 
attiibutc, have we something which merely deludes 
us into forming a religion, or have we something 
of which the highest language of religion is leally 
true ? 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
fignies in 19th cent rationalism which stand ajiait 
fioin those already described. F. K C. L. Bilchner 
{Kraft und Staff , Leip/ag, 1855) is not so much a 
landmark as a type recunent in every century, 
tliough the special forms of the arguments change. 
He attacks the idea of the creation of the woild ; 
for no force can exist except as a pioperty of 
matter; and matter itself can never bo either pro- 
duced or annihilated. W riting five years before the 
apjtearance of The Origin of Species, Buchner 
ilainis it as highly probable, even certain, that 
life may be spontaneously generated out of tlie 
non-living, and that liigher forms of life have been 
slowly developed by a natural process out of lower 
forms No soul can exist without brain ; the 
experimenter’s knife cuts off the soul piecemeal. 
It would be waste of Avords to try to prove the 
impossibility of a miracle. No educated, much 
less a scientific, person, who is convinced of the 
immutable order of things, can nowadays behove 
in miracles. There exist no supersensnal or super- 
natural things, and no supersensnal capacities ; 
and they can never exist, as the eternal conformity 
of the laws of nature would thereby be suspended. 
Having laid down these metaphysical doctrines, 
Buchner adds that there is no suen thing as meta- 
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physics, and that all metaphysical systems come 
to nothing and lose themselves in an unintelligible 
play of words All our knowledge is relative j we 
can have no knowledge and no conception of the 
Absolute — of that which transcends the sensual 
world. 

Buchner ends with i^nosticism, though he does 
not begin with it. The name ‘ agnostic ’ was 
originated by Huxley, but popularized by Leslie 
Stephen, whose Agnostic's Apology was first pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review for June 1876. 
Dogmatic atheism, he holds, is a rare opinion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, and that theology is ‘ metempirical ’ know- 
ledge which lies outside the.se limits. In the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo- 
logical questions has ever been attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
difiioulties than those which they profess to 
remove. It is better to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient secret is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive oidticism of religious 
doctrine aviU not come from this quarter. A 
different position belongs to philosophical workers 
whose negative criticisms are inciaental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among living writers, is J M E. McTag^rt 
(Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906). The 
subjects of leligious discussion, he says, aie the 
most important and the most practical m the world 
Religion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with the universe, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics can justify us in holding tins convic- 
tion We are not justified in believing any dogma 
because all, oi most, people believe it ; nor because 
it IS held by people who can work miracles ; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Noi 
could observation without metaphysics ever give it 
sufficient sup^rt 

McTaggart's negative criticism is directed chiefly 
against certain conceptions of tlie Deity If God 
is strictly omnipotent. He cannot be good, for He 
has permitted evil Avhen He need not have pei- 
niitted it It is said that He could not secure the 
benefits of human fiee will without also permitting 
the evil of sin, but there is nothing that an omni- 
potent being cannot do. When believers in God 
save Ills goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are taking the best com se open 
to tliem ; but then they must accept the con- 
hequence.s of their choice, and realize that the 
elUnts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppose God not 
to lx; omnipotent — can He be creative and still be 
good ’ A creator has nothing but his own nature 
to dclermine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, how can we say that such a being is not wicked ? 
Could there be a God, perhaps, who was neithei 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person more 
wise, good, and powerful than any other? He 
might bo well deseiving of worship, and might 
dominate the univeise as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an established one. 

But, McTaggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at all ? Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a haimonious 

g rstem of selves. Then the directing mind of a 
od, though not disproved, would not be needed 


in any way to account for the traces of order m the 
univeise. 

‘The non-existcnce of God would leave it as possible as It was 
before that love should be the central fact of all reality 
Whether the friends whom all men may find could compensate 
for the friend whom some men thought they had found is a 
question for each man to answer. It is a question which can 
ne\er be answered permanently in the negative while there is 
still a future before us ’ (p 290). 

‘ If we want to know the truth , we must have faith in the 
conclusions of our, reason, even when they seem . . too good or 

too bad to be true. Such faith has a better claim to abide with 
hope and love than the faith which consists in believing without 
reasons for belief. It is this faith, surely, which is sought in 
the prayer, “ Suffer us not for any pants of death to fall from 
thee ’* And for those who do not pray, there remains the 
resolve that, as far as their strength may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the pains of life shall drive them to any com- 
fort in that which they hold to be false, or drive them from any 
comfort in that which they hold to be true ’ (p 76) 

Literature.— For all except the most recent jears A W. 
Benn, Hist of Kmjlish Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
2 vols , Ixindon, 1900, covers the ground and gives a great 
nuiulier of references. A smaller book is J B Bury, A Hint of 
I Freedom of Thought, Ao 1913, Bnlbant work within its own 
i liniils 13 to bo found in O. Pfleiderer, The Development of 
Theology in Germany Bince Kant, and in Great Britain since 
me, Lug tr , do. 1890. IlhLhN VVODEHOUSE. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM. — i. An- 
cient and mediaeval. — Although these terms are 
most properly used only of medimval schools of 
philosophy, the disputes of the Middle Age.s were 
prepared oy the division already existing in the 
fragments of Greek philosophy which they luhented. 
Plato was known as a realist, and Ansbotle was 
usually believed to be opposed to him — in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas ‘ Aristotle ’ 
meant a syntliesis of realism and its opposite. 
We may jmlgeifrom the liist statement of meta- 
physics wlucn we now possess, the Platonic dia- 
logues, that the forms (ideas) had been accepted 
as tlio explanation of the likeness between objet ts 
or individuals, before Plato wrote ^ This meant 
that the data of experience were (1) individuals, 
objects, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ‘forms’ (etSrt, Idiai) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals. The relation was sometimes said 
to be participation or copying ; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less i eal than, or dcjiendent upon, the 
forms. Aiistotle seems to have objected tliat this 
was only to add a now kind of individual existence 
to what was obvious ; and his argument wa.s 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real ; but the result was tliat he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, oi 
dependent upon, the individuals. 

At the very beginning of mediceval thought (cf. 
art Scholasticism) Scotus Krigena=* attempted 
to reduce to logical coherence the confusion of 
seim-jilulosophical statements, primitive science, 
and popular supeistition, which was known as 
catholica Jides. But the guide that he took was 
theoKscuro Neo-Platonism of tho p-'mido-Dionysms 
In accoidanco with this, he established a form 
of rcah.sni. Being, the most geueuil of all like- 
nesses or forms, was said to be the ultiinab'ly real, 
and we departed more and more from reality in 
approaching the objects of sensation. The theo- 
logical results we need not discuss ; on tho philo- 
souhical aide, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘ abstraction ’ is the correct method for the 
study of the real world to the subordination, if 
not the exclusion, of sense-perception, andtherefoie 
the real was contrasted with tiie apparent. The 
result was a foim of mysticism in which all exact 
knowledge seemed to be useless. 

Against this noimnalisra was a revolt Anstotle 
had said that ‘ things [rc5 = realities] cannot ajipoar 
I Cf. A E. Taylor, Vana Soeratiea, ser i , Oxford, 1911 ; J. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy pt i , ‘Thales to Plato,’ London, 
1914 
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as predicates/ and the conclusion was made that 
univeraals, or the likenesses between things, were 
not res. But, since the word res seemed to mean 
what we now mean by ‘reality,’ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that nniversals were 
mere words or flatus vocts. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo- 
nents. It IS, howevei, quite possible that they 
weie attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towards the individual oojects of perception. 
Abelard (q.v.), the first great me<li 8 eTal thinker, 
easily showed, on the other hand, that the classi- 
fication of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a ground in the things. It is 
probably iinhistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
ceptuahst or to suppose that he had a theoiy of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mind. It IS difficult to be historically just to 
the early medieeval thinkeis. They were probably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imply. The great step onwards came 
with the introduction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas Aq^uinas {q v.) easily dominated the 
current of thou^it. He was a realist in the sense 
that, although he held the individual to be ulti- 
mately and irreducibly real, he maintained that 
nniversals are obiective (in the mediaeval language, 
‘subjective’) and are ‘in the things’ {universalta 
in rebus) Duns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aquinas in other Issues, in this did not aider very 
much from him, although he preferred ‘thisness’ 
(hicceitas) to the ‘ principle of individuality ’ (pr%n- 
cipium individuatumts) as the explanation of the 
individual. It is to be noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of perception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
etc.) wi^i some individuating element added. 
Realism, thus modified, was triumphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one another quite independently of the perceiver. 
But it had in it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the mediseval controversy was 
reached by Wuliam of Ockham (see art. ScHOl.Afi- 
TiciSM), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Scotus. His 
most etiective argument was directed against the 
prxncipium individuationis of his predecessors, 
lie showed that this ultimate difference ivas noth- 
ing else than the individual itself ; and, asserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned upon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in re and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mente. Probably Ockham was not clear as to 
what he meant ; but he certainly did not mean 
that universals are fictions or even 'the work of 
the mind ’ , for he expressly dismisses that theory. 
At thm Htage the controversy was displaced from 
its medmwal prominence; but, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theory, it was 
lianded on througli the Renaissance to modem 
philo80])hers. The accepted view was generally 
what Ockham had left it. The individual objects 
of ppiception were real and the sonice of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
mental or conceptual. There was still the implica- 
tion that such likenesses were due to the structure 
or activities of the perceiving mind ; but the at- 
tention to sense-perception for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in physical science. Thus Ockham was 
opposed to mediaeval realism, according to which 
univeisals were actual, but he is the precursor 


of modem realism in giving them conceptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualities. 

It is not quite fair to the earlier modern phil- 
osophers to class them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in the 
same terms after the Renaissance. The two 
tendencies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
{q.v.) was developed as a theory that the objects 
of perception were what they were because or the 
perceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 
Hume {qq.v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain numan arbitrariness in classing things as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
mental process added to the philosophical preju- 
dices which implied that we nevei observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel (q.v.) the 
whole of what the plain man regards as the world 
was supposed to be an emanation from percipient 
mind. The result was to make of exact science 
only a study of mental process or its ellects ; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

C. Deijsle Burns. 

2. Realism in modern thought.— Modem realism 
diiiers from its earlier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest fiom 
ontology to epistemology ; it is a doctrine eon 
cerning the relation between cognition and the 
thing known. In its simplest form as the naive 
realism of the unphilosophical man it holds that 
the subject has immediate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, that things are what they seem, 
and that they are independent of being known. 
The view that things are what they appear as, 
taken apart from the further supposition of in- 
dependence, 18 variously called ‘epistemological 
monism,’ ‘the theory of immanence,’ and ‘pheno- 
menalism ’ The last term is a survival from, and 
represents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘real’ as contrasted with appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
not what it is known as. The ‘ natural realism ’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘ substance ’ type/ 
and arose as a protest against the ‘ theory of ineas ’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art. Scottish Phil- 
osophy). Cartesian dualism had asserted that •we 
can have experience only of ‘ ideas ’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a subjectivifci’n 
wfiich Reid wa.s anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the q^ualities of a body do not themselves 
constitute the body, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the exLstence of the underlying body. This 
argument as against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing between a body and its qualities, 
the possibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is known is never the object itself but only 
an idea representing that object. And it was pre- 
cisely this dualism m knowledge that Reid wished 
to avoid ; “ indeed he claiius, but nowhere sub- 
stantiates, that coraition is immediate. In fact 
epistemological dualism is bom of the belief that 
propositions about things are of the subject-predi- 
cate form (cf. below, § 3), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘real’ object— thus being fatal to all natural- 
isms of substance. It remains to be shown how 
the epistemological monism part of naive loahsm 
came to be recognized as expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, the forerunner with 
L. T. Hobhouso* of English ‘new realism,’ sought 
in his ‘subjective analysis of what is actually 
experienced to reach the reality of objects in 

1 Reid, ‘ On the Intellectual Powers,' In Workt 3, ed. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1840, p. 282. 

> • Inqulrr into the Human Mind,’ in Works^, p lOCa 

8 The Theory of Knowledge. liondon, 1896 

* The Meta^ysio <tf Experience, London, 1808, i. 18 1. 
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‘face to face perception.’ A thing is A\})at it is 
known as > — a reality independent of the existence 
of a perceiving consciousness. Now, Beikeley 
hiinseli had escaped from the difficulties of episte- 
mological dualism by denying it ; and it was tnere- 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to asseit independ- 
ence. That 18 why ‘ The Refutation of Idealism ’ 
by G. E. Moore * cleared the way for future realist 
construction. Moore contends that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
something. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which we know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the ‘ sensation of blue ’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘ blue,’ both a unique element, awareness, 
and a unique relation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, we know blue — j.c., we 
are already outside the subjectivist’s circle of his 
own ideas and sensations. This distinction be- 
tween sensation and bense-data thus forms a step 
towards the geneialized argument against sub- 
jectivism,* basing itself on the externality of rela- 
tions — a doctrine supported by the success of 
modem logic, since it merely expresses the justi- 
fication of logical analysis.* New realist adherence 
to analysis* is exemplified m the significant at- 
tempt of the ‘ platform ’ realists,* E. B. Holt, W. 
T. Marvin, W. F. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B 
Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding, at what Bussell 
called, in welcoming their appearance, the ‘patient 
co-operative accumulation of results bv which tlio 
triumphs of science have been achievea.’’ Perry® 
believes that realism is further strengthened by 
the possibility of showing that critical naturalism 
‘gives to being in the last analysis a logical rather 
than a physical character.’ ® But ‘ logical atomism,’ 
the search for ‘piecemeal, detailed, venhable re- 
sults,’'® rendeis it difficult to give any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanaiyzed language of 
common discourse, of the positions gaineo, such as 
the according of full ontological status to logical 
entities (not only particulars but also universals are 
real) or the acceptance of Kant’s contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, mathematical and 
logical knowledge is,'' without acknowledging the 
pnoiity of epistemology.'* 

There is one important difference between, 
speaking roughly, American and English new 

1 Mmd, new ser , vi [1897] 285 

2 Mind, new ser , xli [1903] 488 ; of. "The Nature and Reality 
of Objects of Perception,' /’roc ^rwif , new ser , vl [1006- 

06] , for a realist theory of value see bis Pnncipxa Ethica, 
Oambridpe, 1903 

* Of Bertrand Bussell, Proo, Jnst. Soe , new ser , vU [1906- 

07] 87 , also * Meinonff’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions 
(111),’ Mind, new ser., xiii [1904] 518. 

* On external relations see Russell, Philosophical Essaj/s, 
liOndon, 1910, p 160 ; K. Costelloe, Proe Arist Soc , now ser , 
XV [1914-16] 271, the six American ‘ proffraiiimists,’ STAe JVrw 
jRealism, Hcvi York, 1912, p 83 , K G Spaulding, t&. p 166, 
B. B I’erry, tb p 99, and Present JWiUosophical Tendencies, 
New York, 1912, p 319. 

» Of Uuesell, Scientific Method tn Phtlosojihy, Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, Ijondon, 1914, p 4 

ejourn of 1‘hil vu [1910] 398, 7 /ft, vlp. [louj lei. 

3 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p 83 

9 Of , Iiowever, O. D. Broad’s acute critique of anti-realist 
thought in Perception, Physics, and Iteality . An Enquiry 
into the Information that Physical Scienee can supply about the 
Real, Cainbndge, 1914 In this work it is shown by detailed 
analysis how much more must be assumed than is generally 
believed before even the naivest realism can be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Bussell in clinging to the physical object as 
well ns to sense data and sensation , but in his discussion of 
BussoU’s present view, of ‘things’ as senes of aspects in Proo, 
Anst Soc , new ser , xv [1914-1.6] 260, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated 

19 Bussell, Ottr Knowledge of the External World as a Field 
for Scientific Method in Philosophy, Chicago and London, 

1914 p 4. r s ^ 

11 See ERE \ ii. 666b. 

12 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy , London, 1012 ; Marvin, 
In The New Realism, p. 46 


lealists ; and this is due largely to William Jamc'-, 
who has been to the one school what Hodgson was 
to the other. In his Essays in Kndu al E mpii icism 
(London, 1912) James approved of the view that 
things are what they are known as (p. 27), but 
insisted that they neSw not be known in order to 
be (p 26). The divergence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental tilings, 
the difference between mental and physical being 
one of context and arrangement {lO. p. 26). The 
origin of this lies far back in Hume’s application 
of the argument from the ego-centric predicament 
to the subject as object. Thus, i/ suojecttvum is 
assiiined, ve reach the radical phenomenalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
instant of perception The furthoi step of giving 
these elements mdependent existence apart fiom 
perception Hume mentionetl' only to reject it 
becau.se he thought tiiat tlie so-calleil illusions of 
sense proved the dependence of ideas on the struc- 
ture of our organs. But, on Hume’s initial assump- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure ; 
they exist when somebody perceives them and not 
otherwise.* If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results; (1) since the argument 
based on relativity to sense-organs is inoperative, 
Hume’s tentative step of assuming independence 
for the elements becomes a possible one , but (2) 
we were led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing the subject as object, which 

(3) arises only if subiectivism is assum^, and tins 

(4) has been refuted by Moore. Now American 
! realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with- 
out retreating farther, and so find themselves in 
James’s po.sition of neutral epistemological monism 
plus independence. The argument against this, 
elaborated above, applies equally to the pheno- 
menalistic naturalisms of Clillord, Karl Pearson, 
Ernst Mach, and Avenarius.® 

A detailed analysis of neutral monism is given 
by Russell.* Some important consequences follow 
from the theory ; e.g,, a mind which had onl 3 r one 
experience would be a logical impossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is mental in virtue of 
its external relations— a view which places the 
important realist claim of independence at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relativist like N. 
Wiener.* Furthermore, neutral monism unduly 
assimilates belief or ludgment to sensation and 
presentation, thus leading to the view of error as 
belief in the unreal, and so to the admission of 
unreal things.® The problem of error niu.st, how- 
ever, be disentangled from that of ‘sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of subjectivism by 
the English realists makes tins easier, and lenders 
the question of secondary qualities much more 
amenable. The objects of acquaintance cannot be 
illusory or unreal ; so, when a hot metal touches 
a cold spot on the skin, the ‘ coldness ’ is objective.® 
Though sensations are functions of the sense 
organs and the nervous system, this is not primi- 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 


1 Treatise of Human Nature, ed L A. Selbj Bigge, Oxford, 
1888, p. 207. 

a Broad, p 165 

8 We may note that S. Alexander holds that Berkeley in 
some passages avoids the confusion of mental act aixl what 
it IS about (the confusion which ^Ives rise to subjectivism), 
and regards sensible tbin« as indt pendent prcsi ntalioim 
(‘The Basis of Bealism,’ Rritish Academy, vi [1914], cf 
also J Laird, ‘Berkeley’s Kealiem,’ Mind, new ser, xxr 
[1916] 308) 

4 ‘On ttie Nature of Acquaintance,’ Monist, xxlv [1914] 1, 
161, 436. 

B Joum. of Phil xl. [1914] 681. 

« Bussell, Monist, xxfv [1914] 174 f ; for a criticism of 
Russell’s theory of judgment see G F. Stout, /’roc Artst Soc, 
new ser , xv. [1914-16] 382. 

7 Russell, ‘Deffnltions and Methodological Principles In 
Tlieory of Knowledge,’ Monist, xxn [1914] 686 

8 S Alexander, Mind, new ser , xxi [1912118, ‘ On Sensations 
and Images,’ Proo. Ansi Soc , new ser., x. [1909-10] 16 
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temolo^cal premisses of epistemology.^ Further- 
more, tlie difficulty of colours occupying the same 
place at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 
Nunn * concluded that a wider idea of ‘ thing ’ must 
be constructed. The necessary logical work has 
been accomplished by Bertrand Kussell, who showed 
that the difficulty over the phrase ‘in the same 
place * arose from a too simple and unambiguous 
conception of space.* 

It is obvious that much remains to be done ; in 
the words of a keen critic of realism, ‘the new 
philosophy is not out of the wood, but it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it.’* A. E. Heath. 

Modern logic and realism. — A stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through modern logical 
analysis of mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theories of infinity and continuity (cf. art. CON- 
TINUITY, vol. iv. pp. 96-98). 

The traditions logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was principally a collection of rules of 
syllogistic inference, and propositions were ana- 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 
Leibniz, indeed, perceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘ Jesus Christ 
is God, therefoie the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘ If David is the father of 
Solomon, without doubt Solomon is the son of 
David.’ * The logic of relations which was indicated 
by Leibniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,® and with great 
success in the middle of the 19th cent, by Augustus 
de Morgan. In tins lespect de Morgan’s work 
was on q^uite different lines from that of George 
Boole, whose symbolism for lojjic was ultimateTy 
based on the Aiistotelian lo^c. De Morgan’s 
work was published in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge rhilosophical Society from 1850 to 1866 
.ind in his Syllabin of a Proposed System of Logic 
(London, 1800). This part of de Morgan’s work 
may bo shortly indicated by saying that it was a 
successful attempt to fulfil a certain recommenda- 
tion expressed by Sir William Hamilton . 

‘ Whatever is operative in thought must be taken into 
account and consequently be overtly expressible in logic , for 
logic must be, as to be It prolesscs, an unexclusive reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrary selection— a senes of 
eli'gant extracts— out of the forms of thinking ’7 

But modern logic proper may be said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Bcgnffsschri/t, eine der arithmctischen 
nachaebildete Formelsprache des reinen Denkens 
(Halle, 1879), should be read in connexion with 
his second work. Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik, 
eine log ISC h-mnfhematische Untersuchung uber den 
Begrtf der Zahl (Breslau, 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to the nature (synthetic 
or analytic, a prion or a posteriori) of the concept 
of numoer, Fiege devised an oxtraoidinarily effec- 
tive, though lather clumsy, symbolism forexpress- 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic ; and this symbolism 
and analysis w'ere developed in the years 1879-1903. 
Frege’s final statement of his whole theory is in 
hi» Grundge seize dei Arithmetik hcgriffsschrifthch 
nhgeleitct (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Fiege's point of view is cleaily 
expiessed in his criticism of the psychological logic 
of Benno Erdmann’s Logik (Halte, 1892) ; 

‘ It seems to me that dillercut conceptions of the truth are 

1 Russell, Moniat, xxlv. 692 

3 ‘Are Secondary Qualities independent of Perception?* 
Proc Arist. Soe , new ser., x. [1909-10] 191 

•'■'The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics,’ Seientia, xvi. 
[1914] 7 *' 

* a. Santavsna, Joum of Phil, xl [1914] 440 

s B. Russell, Critical Esmosition nf the Philosophy qf Leibniz, 
Cambridge, 1900, p. 283 ; L Couturat, La Logique de Letbmz, 
Paris, 1901, pp. 73-75, 484 

« Of. J. Venn, Synibolio LogicS, London, 1894, p. xxxiv. 

7 Quoted in de Morgan’s Syllabus, p 27. 


the origin of the controversy I look upon tiie truth as some- 
thing objective and independent of the person who judges It 
is not so according to the psychological logicians What 
Erdmann calls “objective certainty ” is only a general acknow- 
ledgement proceeding from those who judge, and which there- 
fore is not independent of them but may change with their 
ps>chical nature. . . I acknowledge an objective domain 
whn h is not a domain of actual tilings , while the i>Bychulogical 
logicians, without more ado, look upon the non-actual as 
subjective.’ i 

In many of his works Frege carried on a some- 
times iionically expressed polemic against the 
thesis that the subject-matter of arithmetic is the 
actual symbols and not the universals denoted by 
the symools. Even eminent mathematicians suen 
as H. L. F. Helmholtz, L. Kronecker, H. E. 
Heine, J. Thomao, O. Stolz, A. Pnngsheim, U. 
Schubert, and many others maintained, in most 
cases quite explicitly, this form of nominalism. 
Frege succeeded in showing quite satisfactorily 
that the numbers used in arithmetic belong to a 
domain which is both non-actual and non -mental. 

The logical work of Giuseppe Peano began to be 
published nine years aftei tliat of Frege, but was 
quite independent of Frego’s work. The founda- 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and his successors, 
but Peano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with gieat success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
cluded already symbolized mathematical deduc- 
tions. Peano laid stress on the fact that his 
symliolism was a true ‘ ideography ’ and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many respects Peano's 
analysis was greatly inferior to that of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the first explicitly 
to point out the fact that the two propositions 
‘ Socrates is moital ’ and ‘ All men are mortal ’ are 
different in form. This distinction, which seems 
to have been well known to Frege also, though it 
was not explicitly expressed by him until after 
Peano had done so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, including some symbolic logicians, 
because of the use of verbally * the same copula 
(‘is’ or ‘are’) in both cases. The philosophical 
aspect of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Itussell : 

•This [corresponding] contusion obscured not only Uio 
whole study of the forms of judgment and inference, but also 
the relations of things to their qualities, of concrete existence 
to abstract concepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas ’ 2 

The wolk of Bertrand Russell began with the 
completion of Peano’s system by the addition of a 
coi respondingly symbolized logic of relations, and 
advanced, by the independent discovery of many 
ot I'Tege’s subtle distinctions as well as by unan- 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactoiy com- 
bination and development of the results of Frege 
in logic, Georg Cantor’s results in the theory of 
tiansfinito numbers, and Peano’s symbolism. The 
more philosophical discussion formed the subject 
of The Principles of Mathematie<i(\o\. i , Cambridge, 
1903), and a detailed symbolical exposition of the 
theory of A. N. Whitehead and B. Russell was 
given in Principia Mathematica (3 vols., Cain- 
bndge. 1910-13). 

Tlie philosophical bearing of modem logical 
woik has been particulaily emphasized by Russell. 
Broadly speaking, proper names stand for particu- 
lars, while other substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and verbs stand for universals. Pronouns 
and some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
ambiguous. Only those universals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have been 
much or often recognized by jihilosophers, Avlnle 
those named by verbs and prepositions have 

1 From a tr. of part of the Grundgesetze in JfonCet, xxvl. 
[1916] 187. 

9 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 41 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
pioperties of single things, whereas prepositions 
and verbs tend to express relations between two 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prepositions 
and verbs, which is due to the fact that, m 
practical life, we dwell only upon those words in 
a sentence which stand for particulars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a property to a single thing (the belief 
that all propositions are of the subject-predicate 
form) ratlier than as e^ressing a relation between 
tivo or more things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities as rela- 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza (g.v.) and Bradley or to the mouadism of 
T^oibniz \q v.).^ The belief just referred to gives 
rise to reflexions of much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and de Morgan mentioned above.* 
It seems that most philosophers have been less 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
daily life than to convict it of unreality in the 
mterests of a super-sensible ‘ real ’ world either 
revealed to mystical insight or consisting of un- 
changeable logical entities. We find examples of 
such reasons with Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel,® and this is at the bottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can oe reduced to properties of 
apparently related terms.® Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Principles, p. viii ; cf. p. 448, 

Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by philo- 
sophers is the supposed impossibility of infinity 
and contmuity.® The explanation of the woild 
which assumes infinity and continuity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, whose paradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,’ the supposed 
contradictions of infinity have played a great part 
in philosophical speculation Some of the problems 
of infinity were well treated by Bernard Bolzano ;* 
but it was the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, first practically solved the difficulties. 
In fact, it 18 not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
concerning it, that we should bo able to pass its 
teinis in review one by one ; but infinite collec- 
tions may be known by their charactei Ustics 
although their terms cannot be enumerated — col- 
lections can be given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Thus, an unending senes may form a 
whole, and there may bo new terms beyond the 
whole of it.® Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self-contradictory, ‘ the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is dried up.’’® 

Litbraturb — See the works quoted throughout the article 

Philip E. B. Jourdain. 

REALITY. — The words ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality ’ are 
used in a variety of different senses ; it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them Moi cover, m the most fundamental 
sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Their meaning is best made clear by considering 
certain correlative exjirossiona in which they are 
commonly met (e.ff., reality and appearance) and 

1 See Ruesell, The Problems of Philoso%)hy, London, 1912, 
pp. 146-149 , of , on what precedes this paragraph, Principles, 
pp 42-81, 

3 Cf, Russell, External World, p. 46. 

J 76. pp. 166, 46-47, 63 f , 89, 6 f. * Ib pp 47-60 

» Of. Russell, Problems, pp 227-229. 

0 Russell, External World, p 166 

7 See art. Contikdity, vol. Iv. p. 91 , Russell, External World, 
pp. 129, 155-182, 

8 Paradoxien dee Unendhehm, Leipzig, 1861. 

8 Russell, External World, pp, 169, 181 f. 

10 Russell, Problems, p 229. 


by discussing their relations to ceitaiii other 
notions with which they are very clobely connected 
{e.g., existence). 

1. Existence and reality. — In the oidmaiy 
philosophic use of reality it would seem that .i 
distinction is drawn between it and exi.ntence , for 
some things which would be asserted to exist 
would be denied by the same philosonher to be 
real, and some things that are said to oe real aie 
denied to exist. The two words, theiefore, cannot 
be reasonably regarded as having the same in- 
tension, and any one who says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of his 
assertion ; e.q., many philosophers deny that such 
things as colours are real, hut it seems hardly 
possible to deny that they exist. When I see 
a colour or hear a sound, I am aware of some- 
thing, and not of nothmg. Also I am aware of 
something diffeient in tiio two cases, and the 
difterenco seems to be between the objects of 
which I am aware, and not merely between my 
two awarenesses as mental acts 

Sounds and colours then may be said to exist, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them ; 
and those who deny that they are also real are 
den^ying something the absence of which is com- 
patible with their existence in the above sense. 
The two words are not, however, used consistently, 
and it would jierhaps be as much in accordance 
with usage to say that colouis are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, this example shows that 
reality and existence diller in intension ; and we 
shall sec reasons for preferring to say that colours 
exist even though they be unreal rather than tliat 
th^ are real even though they do not exist. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also be shown from another side 
Many philosophers hold that such things as the 
number 3 are real ; but hardly any one w'ould say 
that 3 exists, though of course certain collections 
of three things may exist— the Estates of the 
llealm and the Persons of the Trinity 

As a foundation for setting up a consistent 
terminology, w'e have the following two facts 
about the common use of words: (a) hardly any 
one would think it appiopnate to say that such 
things as nuniliers exist, but many would say that 
they are real ; and [b) there aie tivo kinds of 
things which almost every one w'ould agree to 
exist if they be real — physical objects and minds 
with thoir states. With these two facts fixed, we 
may proceed to deal with the moie doubtful cases 
of such objects as sounds and colours We note 
that the two kinds of objects which are said 
without hesitation to exist if they bo real are 
particular individuals ; t e , they are terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but not predicates. 
Minds and phy.sical oDjects cleaiJy st/ind in this 
position. Objects which aie said to be leal but 
aie seldom naturally said to exist are universals, 
whether qualities or relations — i e. terms •which 
can be subjects of propositions but can also occupy 
other positions in tfiem. The number 3 is an 
exainplo ; for we can say both that 3 is an odd 
nnnibei and that the Persons of the Trinity aio 
three. Wo may therefore lay it dow n as a general 
lule that objects aie most natuially said, not 
merely to be real, but also to exist, when they are 
real and have the logical character of particulai 
individuals. 

When a man says that ho sees a colour, he 
means that ho is awaie of an extended coloiiied 
object and not mortjy of a quality. Tlii.s eoloiiied 
object— a flash of liglitning— is a paituulur, 
and therefore, if real, exists. When we say that 
red exists, we mean two thinp : (1) that tlieie are 
red objects, and (2) that these are particulars. 
The first part of our meaning corresponds to the 
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wider technical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In this sense a universal is said to exist if it can 
be shown that it has or may have instances. 
Thus the number 3 exists in this sense because 
we can point to collections having three terms. 
But this IS not the common use of existence in 
philosophy. To be able to say that a quality like 
red exists, we must be able to show both tnat it 
has instances and that these are particulars ; for 
it is only particulars that are primarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense in 
which it is ascribed to red, is derived from the 
existence, in the primary sense, of its instance.^. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all cases where 
it has instances which are particulars. The 
number 3 has instances which are particulais, 
et we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
iflerence in usage seems to depend on whether or 
not the judgment in which the quality is asserted 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a recognized process of intellectual analysis. 
When we see a red object, we pass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘ This is rod ^ without explicit 
analysis, and so we say that red exists ; to judge 
that a collection which we see has three members, 
wo have to break it up in thought and re- 
synthesize it, and so we hesitate to say that 3 
exists, though we admit that it is real. It is 
liillicult to believe that this difference of usage is 
of any philosophical importance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

3. Reality of luiiversals. — We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can be said 
to be unreal though they exist. It certainly 
seems that in the primitive senses of reality and 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primary 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence are denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefore oe using the terms in 
a new sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (a) that red objects exist while they 
are perceived ; (b) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it ; and (c) that it is commonly 
believed that things might be red though no 
one perceived them. The third factor is quite 1 
essential. Toothache exists only when some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. We may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a (juality in this special sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per- 
ceive, and our perception is accompanied by the 
belief in unperceived instances of it, and this 
belief is helti to be erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists ana is real in the pnma^ 
moaning of these teims so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn- 
thetic a prion propo.sition that anything of which 
we can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular ; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
be called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgments asserting the continued existence of the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, wheresw 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
Questions as to the reality of any particular, when 
reality has its primary sense, can arise only if that 
particular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus we ask, Does God really exist ? or, Are 
atoms real ? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows : God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time ; if they were, there 
could be no doubt of their existence and reality in I 


the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
were directly aware of them). But we know what 
we mean by the words ‘ God ’ and ‘ atom ' e g , 
we may mean Iw ‘God’ an ens realissimum or 
a First Cause. But these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of universals ; thus 
‘first’ and ‘cause’ are universals. When we ask 
whether God really exists, we mean. Is there an 
instance of the oomplex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘God’? We can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a particular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

We may now turn to those xibiects that 
commonly would be said to be real but not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be leal 
(a) in the primary sense, and also (6) in a second- 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
' secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are airectly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular flash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses 
It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be aware 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of somo instance of it. Thus any simple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, however, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; e.y., we are directly 
aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
universals. Thus it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than that colour exists. Never- 
theless this is largely a matter of mere usage 
We cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest universals in the hierarchy — those whose 
instances are particulars. Thus, to become ac- 
quainted with colour, we need to be acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acnuainted with 
colours, we need to be acquaintea through our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which we are directly aware either exists in the 
secondary sense or is known through universals 
that are instances of it and themsmves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only universals about the 
reality of which questions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) those which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are described in terms that we undei - 
stand, or (2) complex universals. The questions 
that can be tisked about the reality of such uni- 
versals are closely connected ; e.y., it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether any one is directly 
acquainted with the number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per- 
fectly well under the description of ‘ the number 
which is represented in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion by the symbols 12,000,049,’ provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terms involved in this 
description and with the significance of their mode 
of combination in it. It is then open to ask : Is 
there really such a number? This question in- 
volves two others : (a^ Is there anything contra- 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were described as that repre- 
sented in the decimal scale by a bow and arrow ? 
and (6) If the description be self-consistent and 
intellij^ble, is there really an object answering to 
it? If both these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. We can then go on to ask 
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the question ; Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this number? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophio 
sense in which existence can be prwicated of 
unn ersals. 

Very similar questions arise over complex uni- 
versals—^.^f , a golden mountain. It would seem 
that complex universals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be real in the primary sense if 
their constituents be real. Thus the universal 
‘golden mountain’ is real even though there are 
as a matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither m 
the mathematical nor in tlie philosophic sense ; if 
it has instances which are not particulars— as, e g., 
the complex universal ‘ perfect number ’ — it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo- 
sophic sense. But very difficult c^uestions arise 
as to the reality of complex universals which 
involve a contradiction or some other a prion 
incoherence— e.gr., a ‘round square.’ Can we say 
that such universals are m any sense real ’ 

This question has been discussed veiy fully and 
acutely by Meinong and his pupils. The following 
are arguments for supposing that such univerrals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of nropositions — e.g., m ‘A 
round square is round ’ and ‘ A lound square is iin- 
possible. ’ Such propositions are not about nothing ; 
they seem to be about round squares ; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again, 
when we understand such a proposition as ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object of an act of judgment, ancl, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a complex, and, to under- 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘round 
square ’ must be the object of certain mental acts ; 
it theiefore cannot be nothmg, and must have 

S rnnary reality. It -will be seen that the question 
iscussed here 18 similar to that raised by Plato m 
the Sophist : In what sense, if any, can not-being 
bo’ 

Moinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that applies to all objects about which assertions 
or denials can be made, whether they be internally 
coherent or not ; that reality is a species of this 
and existence a species of leality. We may agree 
that anything that is really the object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has wliat ive have called primary reality ; but we 
may doubt whether such objects as round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinoiig’s. 
views load to very grave difficulties. This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con- 
tra<liction will not hold for propositions about im- 
possible objects. Thus the propositions ‘ A non- 
human man is human’ and ‘A non-human man is 
not human ’ will both be necessarily true, and yet 
be contiadictory Again, the expedient leads to 
an intlnite senes of orders of being of increasing 
absurdity. Sujipose we agree with Meinong that 
a round squaie has being. Then the proposition 
‘ A non-being round square has not being ’ seems 
as genuine and necessary as ‘A round square is 
round.’ But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
being round squares. And this process of postulat- 
ing fresh and ever more absurd kinds of being will 
o on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 
ifficulties is the question whether propositions, 
and in particular false propositions, be in any sense 
real. Meinong assumes that all mental acts con- 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data and universals are when we are directly 


aivare of them. If so, propositions whuli we 
judge, whether they be true or false, have exa< tly 
the same claims to primary reality as a red patch 
that we see or the quality of redness that we 
cognize. Yet it is very difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that any one has ever 
judged is real; whilst, if we reject the leality of 
false propositions, we can hardly save that of true 
ones. 

The general means of meeting Meinong’s diffi- 
culty depends on recognizing the fact that, in the 
verbal forms which stand for propositions, the word 
or phrase that counts as grammatical subject can- 
not be regarded always as the proper name of the 
logical supject of the proposition In the sentence 

* Red 18 a colour ’ the giamniatical subject ‘ red ’ is 
the proper name of the logical subject of the pio- 
position, and therefore the iimveisal red is real ; 
nut it does not follow that in the granirnatically 
similar form of words, ‘A round squaie is round,’ 
the phrase ‘ a round square ’ is the name of any- 
thing In fact two othei possibilities remain open . 
( 1 ) that the sentence ‘A round squaio is round,’ 
though it has the same verbal form as some 
sentences which do stand for jiropositions— e.q,, 

* A penny is round ’ — does not itsell stand for any 
proposition ; and ( 2 ) that, whiLst the sentence 
does stand for some proposition, the proposition 
for which it stands can Ibe analyzed into a com- 
bmation of several in none of which a single object 
whose name is ‘round square’ appears as subject. 

Both these alternatives may be used for dealing 
with the reality of round squares In the fiist 
place, we may suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round ’ seems to stand for a pro- 
position only because of its similarity in gram- 
luatical form to certain sentences whicli do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actually, wlicn ive see 
these marks or near the corresponding sounds, w'e 
do not think of any proposition whatever. And 
likewise, wlien wo say that it is necessaiy that a 
round square should, he round, we mean only 
that sentences in which the name of a part of the 
grammatical subject appears as the giammatical 
predicate stand for necessary propositions if they 
stand for piopositions at all. On the other honci, 
the statement ‘ A round square is contradictory ’ 
does stand for a genuine proposition, but it is not 
a proposition about an object denoted by the phrase 
‘ round square ’ The proposition really is . ‘If 
an object be lonnd, it cannot be square, ancl con- 
versely.’ This proposition does not contain a com- 
plex term denoted oy ‘ round square,’ but osvseits a 
relation of incompatibility between loiindness and 
squareness. Hence its reality, tiuth, and intelligi- 
bility do not imply the reality of a complex 
universal ‘round square.’ 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said 
about the reality of objects that involve an a priori 
incompatibility, but in which the incompatibility 
is not obvious without proof as in the case of 
‘round ’and ‘squaie.’ Does the phrase, ‘an alge- 
braical equation of the second degree one of whoso 
roots 18 7 r,’ stand for any real object ’ It does not, 
for it involves ft pitoii incompatibilities But we 
must not say that sentences with this phrase as 
their grammatical subject as used by most people 
are in the same position ns ‘ A round square is 
round.’ For persons wdio do not see the a 
prion incompatibility these sentences may stand 
for propositions, though they cannot be about 
any object of which the phrase in question is the 
name. * 

3. Appearance and reality. — The question of the 
reality of propositions would lead ns into pioblems 
connected with Bertrand Bussell’s theoiy of yidg- 
mentand G. F. Stout’s doctrine of real possibilities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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thejpfore J)a88 at once to the opposition between 
reality and appeal ance, with which is connected 
the doctrine that there are degrees of reality 
The simplest and most ^vious case of this 
opposition IS what is known as the contrast between 
sensible appearances and physical realities. A cup 
is believed to bo round, yet from all points of view 
but those wdiich lie in a line through the centre of 
the circle and at right angles to its plane it appears 
elliptical. 'I'he elliptical shapes seen from the 
vaiioiis points of view are called the ‘sensible 
apjiearances ’ of the cup, and are contrasted with 
its real shape It must be noticed that the opposi- 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not siiniily that between true and false 
udgment. The elliptical appearance may ne\er 
ead us to the false judgment that the cup is ellip- 
tical ; moreover, if it .sliould do this and the erior 
should afterwaids be corrected, the cup does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to be 
clo.ar on this point because efforts are sometimes 
made to hold that appearances are not objects 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, 
but are certain ways of viewing a physical reality. 
The latter theory makes appearances mind-depen- 
dent in a way in winch the former does not. 
When we talk of dillerent ways of viewing one 
leality, the differences must ho snpjiosed toijualify 
our acts of viewing, and not the object viewed ; 
they are thus diflerences in mental acts and can 
subsist only while the acts themselves exist. But, 
if we sup/)oso diffeient appearances to be different 
objects, then, though it is possible and may be 
piobable that tlicso objects exist only when tho 
acts which cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of sncli states 

Now it seems certain that diffeient sensible 
appearances are diflerent objects, and not merely 
(lillerent mental relations to tlie same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen fiom tho side is as good an object as 
the circular shape seen from above. Moreover, if 
wo call the ajipearances mental acts, to what 
precisely does the quality ‘elliptical’ which we 
ascribe to the appearances belong? Surely not 
(a) to any mental act, for these have no snape ; 
nor {b) to tlie physical object, for this is supposed 
to bo round ; and, if it be said (c) that it applies to 
‘ the physical object os .seen from such and such 
a place,’ the supjiorter of this alternative may be 
asKed to state what he sujiposes this partly mental 
and paitly physical complex to be, and how he 
sujiposes it to have the spatial piedicateof elhp- 
ticity The view' against which we are arguing i.s 
somewhat suppoi ted by tho common phrase, ‘The 
cup t? round hut loo^i elliptical.’ But the only 
meaning which it seems possible to give to this is 
the following view’ing the cup from a position 
fiom which the real shape cannot be seen, we are 
awaie of an appearance that has the same shape 
as we should see if w e looked straight down on a 
cup that w'as really elliptical. 

We may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a leality ; hut it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of jihysics ; and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor 18 it any quality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed tliat it exists only as the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We may 
agree, then, so far with two celebrated dicta about 
ajipearance and reality : ‘ Reality must in some 
way include all its appearamfes,’ * and ‘Wieviel 
Scbein Boviel Hindeutung auf Sein.’* Since an 
1 F H Bradley, Appearance and Reaiity, bk. i. ch \n p. 132 
(2nd ed. : ‘ Appearances exist . . . And whatever exists must 
belong to Reality ’) 

3 J. F Herbert, Hauptpunkte der Metaphystk, in Sdmmtl. 
Werke, ed. O. Hartenstein, Leipzig^, 186(>-^2, lii. 14. 


appearance, taken by itself, is as real as anything 
else (in the primaiy sense of reality), it can be 
called an appearance only in viitue of some 
essential reference in it to something else with which 
it is contrasted. Thus sensible appearance is con- 
ti asted with physical reality ; both are real in the 
pi imary sense, but the former is called an apjiear- 
ance because it always tends to make us think of 
the existence and qualities of the latter, and we 
have a tendency to ascribe qualities to the one 
that belong only to the other. 

The last point is of considerable impoitance 
with reference to tho statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances aie con- 
demned because of their internal incoheience oi 
contradiction. Reality is hero used as a concrete 
substantive, and means the whole system of what 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anything that is real, and therefore any pait 
of Reality, must be internally coherent Now', 
sensible appearances are real, as we have tiled to 
show ; hence they must be internally consistent. 
There is no internal inconsistency in a red elliptical 
patch seen by any one, and the person who calls 
this an appearance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what he is 
about. The incoherence arises when the elliptical 
red p,atch is taken to be identical with some other 
part of Reality (e g., a colouiless circle) whoso 
qualities are incompatible with its own. Tho 
elliptical red patch is (.eitainly leal, and the 
colourle.ss circle may very well bo leal ; the former 
18 called f(h appearance, and the latter a reality , 
because objects of the lattei kind are of much 
greater practical interest and impoi tance as obey- 
ing the law's of physics, and because the intimate 
relations between the two arc liable to cause us 
to make the mistake of identifying tho qualities 
of the two where they really ditler. Reality — the 
w'hole system of all that exists — must include both 
the elliptical red patch and the colourless ciiclo, if 
both be real ; and their precise nature and rela- 
tions are a matter for further philosophical investi- 
gation. 

This seems obvious enough when we consider 
only the contrast between sensible appeal ance 
and physical reality. But we must notice that 
eminent philosophers use the contra.st in many 
cases where what they call the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. F. H. Biadlev, e.g., 
argues that tho self and goodness and lelations 
aie all appearances, though appearances of diflerent 
degrees of reality. What precisely does this 
nie.an 7 Primarily, that certain notions which w e 
all use in thinking about the world are mteinally 
inconsistent. We treat the world, eg., as con- 
sisting of various terms in various relation.s to each 
other. Bradley tiics to show that such a view' 
involves vicious infinite regresses. When appear- 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
with a special kind of false judgment, viz the 
asseition that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is veiy diflei- 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with bonsihle appearances, (1) As we saw', no 
kind of false judgment need be made theie, and, if 
it be made and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and be perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in tho predicate that is 
wrongly ascribed to physical reality through con- 
fusing it with sensible appearance. The judgment 
‘ This cup is elliptical ’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate ‘ ellip- 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible with the circu- 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to possess. 
On the other hana, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘ Socrates is a self ’ 
18 false, because the predicate is self-contradictory 
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it m like say in}? ‘ Sociates is both tall and short.’ 
The quality of being a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, whilst that of being elliptical can be 
tmly asseited at least of the sensible appearance. 
Theie is thus a great difference between what is 
meant by calling the seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the s^f an appearance 

When this difference is recognized, we see that, 
whilst it is obvious that sensible appearances are 
contained in Reality, it is not at wl obvious in 
what sense such appeal ances as the self c.an be con- 
tained in it ; for these would seem to bo 'in the 
osition of round squares This brings us to the 
octrino that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appeal ances are internally incoherent, 
but that some are more coheient than others. As 
a corollary to this, it is maintained that no appear- 
ance 18 as such contained in Reality ; on the othei 
hand, as liiadley puts it, ‘appearances are trans- 
muted’ in order to be contained in Reality, and 
the one-Hidedness of one appearance cancels out 
with and is corrected by tiidt of others. This 
doctrine seems to be closely connected with three 
others : (a) Reality as a whole being a harmonious 
system, it is assumed that, the more an appeal - 
nnee needs to be modified and supplemented in 
Older to take its place in Reality, the less coherent 
and therefore the less real it is ; and (b) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appearance 
13 connected with the peculiar position of hiiite 
minds, whuh can know Reality only fragmentarily 
and from an individual angle ; lastly (c) it is held 
that no part of Reality can be internally coherent 
111 abstiaction from its relation to the lest of 
Reality. We may truce the development of this 
view in Spino/a’s dootiine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
cornpletest foim in Bradley’s philosophy. 

It IS clear that both (a) and (c) are needed if it is 
to be assumed that Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And this is assumed ; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
mucli because of any internal incoherence that can 
be directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality as a whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaboi ate a doctrine here. But the 
following lemarks may bo made ; 

(1) Either Reality can be correctly regarded as 
possessing parts or not. If so, it ivoiild seem that 
there must bo some piopositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole [e q., that 
they aie parts). And again, if the parts be real, 
tlic}-^ must bo as internally harmonious as the 
wliole. It may be perfectly true that wdiat wo 
take as one. self-subsistent differentiation of Reality 
is often neither one nor solf-subsistont, but a meie 
fiagment whose limits do not corresiiond with 
tlioae of any single differentiation (cf. heie 
Spinoza’s distinction between the hieraichy of 
infinite and eternal modes and the linito modes, 
and lus closely connected theory of error). But 
even a fiagment is something and has a nature 
of Its own, and peifectly true judgments should 
be ]>03sible about it. We may of course make 
oiioneous judgments if we ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if Ave make assertions about 
that in it which depends on its relations to what is 
outside it. But Ave do not ahvays ignore the fact 
that what we are talking about is not the whole ; 
e q., Avlien Ave say that Socrates is a self, Ave arc 
peifectly aAvare that Sociates is only a part of 
Reality, and that our statement may be false of 
the Avhole. And it is not obvious that all asser- 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the notiones communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 


If, on the other hand, we sui)pose that Reality 
cannot be correctly regarded as having paits, the 
question arises : What precisely is it tliat is called 
an appearance, and what precisely is supposed to 
be ‘transmuted and supplemented’ in Reality’ 
Something must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot be Reality as a Avhole ; Avhat can it bo 
unless Reality has real parts? Biadloy has seen 
these difficulties peihaps more cleaily than any 
other philosopher of his general Avay of thinking ; 
but it IS haid to believe that liis doctrine that 
Reality is a supra-ielational unity, and that all 
predication involves falsification is a satisfactory 
solution Indeed, it perhaps comes to little more 
than aro-statemont of the theological position that 
the natme of God can bedesciibed only in negatiAC 
terms Avhich at least ward off’enor. 

(2) Sensible appearances, winch, as aab haAc 
seen, differ in important resjKicts fiom others, are 
also held to exhibit what may be culled degrees 
of reality in a special sense. As avc knoAv, these 
realities are called appearances and unreal only 
with respett to their lelations to a Kuj>posed 
physical reality about Avhicli they are held to be 
an indispensable source of information. Now, 
those who deny the plvysical reahty of secondaiy 
qualities would be inclined to say that the coloms 
seen in waking life aie less real than the sliaix's 
that are seen at the same time, and more real than 
the colours and shapes seen in dreams, delirinm, or 
illusions We may usefully com])aro here Kant’s 
distinction between Sthcin, Ktschcinung, and Diuq- 
an-Hu'h in his example alxuit the rainbow to that 
lietwecn tho colours and shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and the qualities of physical 
objects (it is not of course suggested that Kant had 
m mind precisely the distinctions Avhich Ave aro noAv 
considering). 

As far as can be seen, the ascrijition of degrees 
of reality to sensible appearances simply depends 
on hoAV intimately then <iualitics are supposed to 
be connected Avith those of a conesponding physical 
reality. To a man Avho takes the position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the ellijitical 
shapes seen in Avaking life (to icvert to our old 
example) aro the most real of appeal ances, because 
the corresponding physical reality actually has a 
shape, and that shape is a closed conic section 
connected by simple laws Avnth that of the appeal- 
anco. The colonis seen in Avaking lite are less real 
appeal ances because it is not believed that any 
physical object has colour, though it is held that tlie 
colour seen is correlated Avith the internal stiuctuie 
of the corresponding object. And the shape-' and 
colours of dreams or hallucinations are held to 
have the loAvest degree of reality, because, Avhile it 
is admitted that they are corielated with distinc- 
tions that exist someAoheie in the physical Avorld, it 
is hold that these distinctions exist in the biaxn oi 
in the medium rather than in any object tliat can 
be regarded as specially corresponding to the 
appearance in the A\ay in Avhich the lound physical 
cup conesponds to the elliptical visual aj)pearance 
seen in waking life. 

4. Ethical sense of the term.— It remains (o 
notice one more use of the woids ‘real’ and ‘leality ' 
They are sometimes used in an etlncal sense to 
stand for Avhat ought to be as distinct from what 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of teims 
Often we contrast real and ideal, and say that 
what actually exists is real, Avhilst Avliat ought to 
exist but does not is ideal Yet some ethical 
wiiters use tho Avoiff ‘ real’ for ‘ideal,’ Avhen they 
speak of the real 01 true self, meaning tho self 
that ought to be as contrasted Avith that which 
now IS. 'This use of terms is geneially connected 
with metaphysical theoiios of ethics such as 
Kant’s or IJreen’s, which hold that the self that 
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ought to be really exists and has a higher degree 
of reality than what would commonly be called the 
self as it really is. 

Litriiatubi —The following works are of Importance In oon* 
nexion with the subject of this article. (1) On the relation of 
reality to existence and on the reality of contradictory objects 
—Plato, Sophist Mid TheceUtua .St Anselm, ProtoU^mmasiA 
e. Jnsivwntem ; A Meinong, uber Annahmen, Leipzig, 1910, 
uber die Slellung der Oegenstandatheone, do. 190&-09, UnUr~ 
sicckungen zur Geffenatandatheone und Pspohologie, do. 1904 ; 
B A W Russell, The Problems oj Philosophy, London. 1912, 
The Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1908; A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A W. Russell, Pnnctpia Uathematiea, 
do 1910, i, ; G F Stout, ‘The Object of Thought and Real 
Being,’ Proo of the Anstotehan Society, 1911. (2) On the 
relation of rcalitv to appearance — Spinoza, Ethics, tr W 
H White*, liondon, 1894 , F. H. Bradley, Appearance and 
Iteahty'i, London, 1902, Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 
1914. (8) On sensible appearance and physical reality. — 

Descartes, Meditatwns , G Berkeley, Principles of lluman 
Knowledge, London, 1776 , Kant, Cntiqiu of Pure Reason, tr 
J H Stirling, E<llnlmrgh, 1881 ;H A Prichard, Kant's TAsory 
of Knowledge, Oxford, 1909 , Russell, Our Knowledge of the 
External World, Oiucago, 1914 , Stout, Manual of Psychology^, 
London, 1918, S Alexander, artt. In Mind, new ser , xxl 
[1912), y’roo Arist new ser , xl I1910~iy, and Pj-oc British 
Academy, vl [1914]. C. D. BROAD. 

REALITY (Buddhist). — In relirious philosophy 
as m inetaphysic the words ‘rend,’ ‘reality’ ex- 
presis more than one aspect of things— the actual 
as opposed to the fictitious, the essential as opposed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec- 
tively valid os opposed to the ideal or the 
imagined, the true as opposed to the sham, the 
important as opposed to that which, in the same 
connexion, is of less value, and finally, that which 
ultimately and irreducibly is as opposed to that 
which names conventionally signify m the average 
mind’s stock of knowledge. 

Neither m the S'uftas of the earlier Buddhist 
religious doctrines nor in the early or the early 
mediffival elaborations of a more metaphysu«,l kind 
do we meet with terms quite so packed with mean- 
ings as ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality,’ but all the above-named 
antitheses occur and find expression in a variety of 
teims The Suitna are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
things. And the true and the actual, or that- 
wliieh-is, are identified by one and the same word : 
snrea-mt-ya, i.e. fact, or the existent (see art. 
Truth [Buddhist]). There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerning 
which it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action accordingly. To rank 
other realities, such as objects of sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of the highest value {nggnto 
karoti) was likened to the illusion that the p.ainted 
forms in a fresco were real men and women, ^ oi to 
the illiisiona achieved in conjuring or occurring in 
dreams.* Metaphors agiiin play around, not the 
actuality, but the essential nature of the living 
personality, physical and mental. Thus the 
material factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam : ‘ Where should you find essence 
[lit. pitli] m a lump of foam ?’, the mental factors 
— feiilmg, perception, volitional complexes, and 
consciousness — to bubbles raised in water by ram, 
to a mirage, to a pithless plant, and to conjuring 
respectively.* The world is also compared, to a 
bubble and a mirage,* etc. These figures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddhist and Vedintist sense of the ontological 
unreality of the objects and impressions of sense. 
The similes convoy on the one hand a repudiation 
of (a) iierrnanence, (b) happy security, (c) super- 

S henomenal substance or sour, and on the other a 
eprecation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to be found in either ‘ the pride of life ' 
or the 'lust of the world.’ 

1 Therlgdtha, 898. •fb. 894. 

» Satpyutta, lii 141. * Dhammapada, 170 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not due to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in the early days of Buddhism. There were 
views maintainea very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece — tliat the 
universe was a plenum of fixed, permanent exis- 
tents ; and to the other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and other Sophists — that ‘nothing is.’ 
These Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece by upwards of half a century, were con- 
fronted by the Buddha with his ‘middle theory’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief dis- 
course is given in the Suttas of the Samyutta 
Nikaya,'^ and is cited by a disciple in another 
Sxitta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
similes referred to above.* And we hear no more 
of the extremist views till we come to the book 
purporting to be the latest in the canon— the 
Kathdvatthu. There among the first, piesumably 
the earliest compiled, arguments of the work * we 
find that the positive theory — ‘ everything exists ’ 
(t.e. continues to exist) — so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintained by a 
school which attained to great eminence not 
only in North India, especially in Kashmir, but 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and m the 
south-eastern islands— the school of Sarvasti- 
vadms (q.v.', Pali, Sabbathivfvdms), or ‘All-is- 
believers.’ 

The attitude taken up m the Theravada, or 
mother-church, towards what might now be calloii 
reality, developed along a different line. This 
confronts us in the very first line of tlie Kathd- 
vatthu : ‘Is the person (self or soul) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact ? ’ In other words 
(as 18 revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ‘ person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient label for the composite 
phenomenon of a living human being, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, nou- 
menon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon ? 
This distinction between the current names in 
conventional usage and the real nature ‘ behind,’ 
or ‘ above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
pated alieady in the earlier books of discourses 
and dialogues ascribed to the Buddlia.* A man’s 
personality is conceded as being real, or a fact 
(sarra) to him at any given moment, albeit the 
word expressing that personality is but a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man But, in the inquiry of the later 
book, the Kathdvatthu, the more evolved pliilo- 
sojihical problem is betrayed by the farst appear- 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. Sacca 
(‘ true,’ ‘ fact’) is used in adjectival form — .mccika, 
‘actual.’ And paramattha ultimate sense,’ lit. 

‘ siipi erne thing-rneant’), a word which, in Theravada 
literature, has become an equivalent of philo- 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between jxipular and ultimately real or plulosopluc 
meaning that tlie commentator (c. 5th cent. A D ) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it.® It is in the foie- 
front of Anuruddha’s planning of liis classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy [Abhidham- 
matt ha-sang aha) X ‘These things aie sot foith tn 
their ultimate sense as Categories Four,’® the 
commentaries pointing out tliat paramatilthto is 
opposed to sammdti, the conventional. And 
Aniirmldha discusses in his eighth chapter’ the 
distinction between the things that are real exis- 
tents and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
apparently so. Finally the present-day vitality 

Ui 17. Sill 184. 8i. 6f. 

* Cf Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 268 ; Kindred Sayings, i. 169 1. 

# Cf Che tr. bv 0 A. F. Rhys Davids and 8. Z. Aung, Points 
cf Controversy, London, 1916, pp. 8, 63, n 2 

« London, 1910, p 81. 7P. I09f. 
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of this aspect of reality for Buddhists is visible in 
the wntinjjs of Ledi Mahftthera.^ 

In his discussion of the terms paramattka and 
tacca S. Z Aung quotes medieeval philosophical 
works, which are practically at one in interpreting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing per se {sabhdva) which is venfiahly exis- 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Such ultimately real things, referred by Anuruddha 
to a ‘ fourfold category,’ may also be distinguislied 
under two heads — as unconditioned and con- 
ditioned. Under the former head, meaning 
'whatever is not causally related to anything 
else,’ Buddhist philosophy refers its metaphysical 
conception of nibbtlna (mrvdna), i.e. its hypo- 
thetical state which is not life, in that there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
conditioned aie comprised all the elements (not 
the comjKUxnd phenoniona) of matter and mind. 
In the former the elements, abstractions from 
earth, water, hro, air, are, respectively, that which 
extends itself, coheres, Yjurns, moves. Mind is 
ultimately conceived as consciousness a number 
of what the piesent water has called mental co- 
efficients (Pall, cetasika-dham-rndy ‘ mentals ’), such 
as feeling, peiception, volition, etc. All these 
conditioned elements, though ultimately real, are 
in a peipetual state of change, i e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is always a causal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prede- 
cessor and transforming itself into its 8ncce.s.sor. 
Nothing is casual or fortuitous All is in a state 
of causally determined boconunjj. In the ultimate 
constituents of conditioned things, piiysical and 
mental, Buddhism has never held that the real is 
necessarily the permanent Unwitting of thus an- 
ticipation, Beitrand Russell is now asking modern 
philosophy to concede no less.® 

IjITBratcrb —Sfe works referred to in the article 

C, A. F Rhys Davids 

REAL PRESENCE.— See Eucharist. 

REASON. — X. Definition. — In the most gcneial- 
ized sense of all, reason might be defined as the 
relational element m intelligence, in distinction 
from the element of content, sensational or 
emotional Such a definition could justify itself 
by etymology : both \6yot and ratio, from which the 
word as a philo.sophical term descends historically, 
have sometimes tlie meaning simply of ‘relation,’ 
This, howeNer, is too generalized to be serviceable. 
We must seek for something more limited. 

At the beginning of the search we are met by 
an ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘ rational 
animal ’ ; yet the ‘ reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently spoken of. The 
explanation of this ambiguity will point out the 
dennition which we require. 

It is true that the lower animals have * rea.son ’ 
as well as ‘instinct’ (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, witlioiit knowledge of the end) in the 
sense that they, in varying degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends ; but not even 
tlie animals nearest to man have the pow'or of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man has this ; and, in the traditional definition of 
man, it is this that is distinguished by the name 
of ‘reason.’ The subject ma^ thus be dealt with 
either psychologically or epistemologically — i e., 
we may consider the origin and growth of con- 
ceptual thought ; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

^ E g , VtpasaanOdlpanl, Rangoon ; ‘ ExpositionB,’ Buddhitt 
Rfvuw, Oct 1016 ; • Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine,’ JPTS, 
1918-14, p 129, 08 well aa in S. Z Aung's art ‘ The Philosophy 
of the Real,’ Joum Burma Reaearoh Society, Rangoon, 1917. 

a * The Ultimate Constituents of Matter,' The Monut, London, 
1916, p. 401 f. 
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Psychologically it has been dealt w'lth under tlie 
head of Intellect. In the picscnt article we 
shall consider reason, not fuitlier in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 
genetically, but in relation to the philosonluoal 
dLscnssions on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of motaphy.sical beliefs. 

2. The term in Greek philosophy.— (a) The pre- 
Sorratws. — Reason, of course, was used by man 
long before the use of it w'as refieoted on, and 
long before it was appealed to as the ground of 
knowledge or belief. When it is thus appealed 
to, it comes to be set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to passively accei)ted custom or tradi- 
tion ; and then again, more precisely, m anti- 
thesis to the particular farts known, os dis- 
tinguished from the form and the generality of 
knowledge. 'The last stage was reached in the 
earl^ philosophy of Uieecc — not at the very 
beginning, but as early as ir-rachtus and I'ar- 
iiienides (6th bo 6th cent, n C ). For the enilier 
period of the Hellenic world, as for the pre 
Hellenic world generally, the vague Homeric use 
ot such words as vbo's, (figives, irpairtScs, ill which 
reason is not clearly (listingmshed from sense, oi 
the mental process from the organic process that 
goes with it physiologically, may bo taken as 
charaetonstic. Something of this vagueness in 
deed always remains in literary and even in philo- 
sophical usage;* but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguish if wo choo'-e 
The time when generaluing thought was con 
scioiisly recognized, in distinction from tlie sen'-e 
or experience in which it is mimcised, arrived 
when the deductive science of mathematics had 
begun as a new departure of Greek science, 
marking a step beyond the accumulation of ob- 
servations and empincal formula! in the science of 
the ancient East. It was tins, though jierhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the souice of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Earlier thinkers h.ad 
already stalled the senes of doctrines, but with- 
out a definite test of truth 

The balance, as a necessary consequence of the 
new departure in which tlie inquiry had its source, 
inclines at hrst to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated criterion of expeii- 
ence Heiachtus, indeed, appeals also to expeii- 
enee against tradition® in the saying, 6<p0ay^nol twi* 
drrwy iKpi(it(TT€poi p&pTvpa (flag 1.5 [liywatei], 101* 
[Diels]) ; but to reason is given the predominance 
The final criterion is the judgment of the soul, not 
the witness of eyes (experience) oi of ears (tradi- 
tion), though the eyes are moie trustwoi thy than 
the ears : 

(coxot fJidpTvpts ayOpu/TTOtciv 6<t>$ahy.oi Kal Sna /Sap/Sofovf i/fvxas 

fyoifTioy (frag 4 [B ], 107 (D 1). 

Tills, however, is still vague philosopliicnlJy. I’ai- 
menides is more precise, and in his afhiination 
that reason ® is the criterion he is nioie exclusive • 
we are to ‘judge by argument’ {Kolpai Xdytp [trag. 
1. 36]). Anaxagoras returns to a kind of balance, 
distinguishing uie two modes of knowing as ‘ by 
rational consideration’ (Xii-v) and ‘by experience’ 
(?P 7 <(j). This at least seems a fair intei pi elation 
of a fragment translated less determiuately by 
Burnet . 

‘So that we cannot know the number of the Ihintrs that arc 


^ E g , some nnsapprehensions would have been aveult d if 
the ‘common sense' of the Scottish school had In'en des( nbod 
as ‘common reason ' Historically it takes its ori>,Hn from Kottn} 
alaOiftni, but its meaning approximates rather to Koiybt \oyos 
(see art. Scottish PuilosoputI 

* See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, p 147, n 2 

• The meaning of Adyor In Heraclitus is slill disjmted , but, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of tniiigs and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by the mind to its knowledge of things (see art. Logos) 
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separated off, either in word or deed ‘ (iu<rr< rSiv anoitpivofuvtjiv 
47} (iSirot rb vXr)0o^ P'>irf Koyif (trfirt lpy<f [fraST* 7 , Bumet, 

Democritus, not much later, declares outright 
that true knowledge is not by the senses but by 
reason. This i.s the interpretation of Sextus 
Empiricus; and it is suppoitod by the strong 
terms in which Democritus rejects the claim of 
the .senses to judge. As Sextus sums up his 
positions : 

^i/o (^lycrtr etra* ttji' (liv SiA rmv al<r0tj<retm> tt}*' Si Sti 

Ttji SiayoCat, Sif ri^v ft.iv Sia TTjt Siai'otat yvrfairjv xaXet, . . . 

Si Sta Tu>y a.l(T97)<re(iiv <rKOTiriv byo/xa^ti . , ovicovv Kai kotSl 
rovTov b S.6yoi *o-tI /cpiTrjpioi', hv yyrjairiv yyup.ijy KoXti (adv 
Math, vil mt) 

These nositions of the pre-Socintics may not be 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their tracing of reason as well as other modes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
111 the bodily organs ; but complete clearness could 
not be attained so early ; and it is interesting to 
find that the most decided materialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the expeii- 
enccs of sense-perception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to be counted as belong- 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi- 
bility of know’ledge had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason he was at one 
with Ins constructive contemporaries, however he 
might differ in his ontology. 

(i) Plato and Aru^totle —When, in the Sophistic 
period, the subjective criticism that examined the 
mind’s own process was turned against the efforts 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, Socrates, as a pieliminary to recon- 
struction, set himself to examine the nature of 
tlie concept. Though by Austotle induction from 
particulars [iirdyurfi]), as well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was , 
as a dialectical rather than as an experiential I 
thinker that he became most influential. His I 
central eflort, os distinguished from incidental I 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like I 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, vi'as earned foiward 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato ! 
reason, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the ' 
predominance, as a test, over experience of par- 
ticulars ‘Dialectic’ was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe- 
matics, which implies it, but adds untested hypo- 
theses of its own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal system of knowleage, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while experience had a place, 
dialectic, with deiluctive mathomatica at the next 
step below, was the model of ultimately valid 
thought At a higher stage than that of dis- 
cursive rea.son (^ttCvoia) there was puie intellect, 
intuitive thought (four, v&rjais), by which true 
reality is to be grasped ; at a lower stage was I 
opinion (S 6 ^a), not properly scientific because not 
dialectical or mathematical, winch deals by more 
or less conjectural methods with the phenomena 
pie,sented to sense-perception.^ On the dialectical 
side, what had been partially foimulated by Plato 
was definitively formulated by Austotle, who 
stated the axioms since knoun as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his oodihed 
formal logic. Aristotle, on anotlier side of his 
mind, was much more of a naluiahstic inquirer 
into detail than Plato ; but, in his general view 
of the test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the principles of his master. 

(c) Epicurean 9 and Stoics — The next period of 
Greek thought, occupied as.it was with the eflort 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
City-State had become a waning tradition, brought 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 
1 See Republic, end of bk vi , for an exact account 


of the metaphysics in which the Platonic and 
Aristotelian dialectic found its consummation. 
To arrive at some external reality in the most 
expeditious way was the theoretical pioblem. 
Then, without useless lingering over this, the 
philosophic learner could go on to the essential 
thing, which was practice. The great positive 
schools of this period, the Epicureans and the 
Stoics (qi]i.v.)t while differing much in detail, 
solved this pioblem fundamentally in the same 
way. Going back to the earlier thinkers, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic side 
of their doctrines. The rudiments could he found 
in them of theories winch, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the physiological oigans 
and made the senses psychologically fundamental 
From these rudiments the new schools, with the 
long dialectical development of the intervening 
period behind them, worked out in considerable 
detail what we may call an experiential tlveoiy 
of knowledge. Not rational argument as sucli 
was the cnteiion, but a certain mode of experi- 
ence. Epicurus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomism of Democritus 
(with changes that were scientifically for the 
worse), completely inverted the position of Demo- 
critus with regard to the senses. For Epieuius 
sense-perception is the criterion . things are ex- 
actly as they appear This is formally stated 
by Sextus Empiricus, wlio was our authority for 
tfie precisely opposite affirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he says, affirms that sense-perception is 
trustworthy in its bold of reality throughout : 

TT}!' alerOiwi*' . . . AKrfitvtiv Kai ovrut t 6 ot' 

Xaftfitiytiy tus avrb ixeiyo (adv Math vill 0) 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sense-perception, 
though not indiscriminately, but only wlien it was 
peiception of a certain kind. The difference was 
in effect that Zeno and his successors laid stress on 
an active element in the grasp of external reality ; 
mere lecipiency did not seem to them sufficient 
Reality is sei-sed, they said, by the ipavraala Kara- 
XrpmK ^ — a kind of presentation that is known to 
give a true account by the sense of possession that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre- 
sentation As Sextns puts it, 

Kptrjpioy ftyai ttJs oArj^eias rtfy (caroATjTtrtKTji/ ^ayrairiay . , , 
piriSiy txoway eycnpia, (vil 26S) 

The part of \670s in the Stoic system, like that 
of voSs for Anaxagoras, is ontological In one of 
its meanings 'K&yos is the law that luiis through the 
world; but reason as the i)roceduie of the mmd 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory of knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 
The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience. 

(d) Sceptics. — Tlie opposition that this doctiine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. That the most 
reasoned scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy (q.v.) reveals its essential nature. 
For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in l^lato’s 
Dialogues W'as abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism A system of con- 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics piovided 
it with material exactly to the purpose. Cameades 
recognized his dependence on nis opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that inaae Chrysippus 
the effective founder of the Stoa, el yiip 
XpOcriiriros o6k Am iytl) The metliod was to ajiply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of truth a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctiine 
could bear. Indirectly, theiefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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which, arising independently, at length absorbed 
the Academy. 

(e) Neo-P/nfoinsts. — With a positive, and no 
longer a negative, aim, Plotinus revived the 
Platonic idealism, bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
cnticwly against the Stoic materialism {.see art. 
Neo- Platoni.sm). Even sense -perception, he 
showed, 18 inexplicable from the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the test of truth, he turned 
away from sense and insisted on reason as that 
which judges Mysticism, though a distinctive 
feature of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For the mystical experience, being a 
state beyond knowledge, seizing ujion that which 
is beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
has not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a completely 
rational process : it is fKaraais, a standing out of 
system. The system itself consists of demonstia- 
tions, and its criteiion is reason. Tims, after 
a long and iluctuating process, thought had re- 
turned to the dialectic and logic of Plato and 
Aristotle as oflonng the soundest principles of 
knowledge yet discovered. 

This was, how'ever, more clearly brought out by 
Proclus (A.D 41(>-48.'>) two centuries after Plotinus 
(204-270). For Plotinus the ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought such as Spinoza * holds to lie the 
highest ordei of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as he does not rej'ect the more dis- 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it ; but for the 
definitive test of truth ho selects a moie generally 
applicable criterion The criteria that the thinker 
may use for himself in i elation to different kinds 
of subject-mattei are many ; but the soul i.s a unity 
as well as a multiplicity ; and there must be some 
univeisal cnteiion for every soul. This he finds 
to bo neither pure intellect (voOs) at one extreme 
nor sense-perception (at<T6r)<ris) at the other, but 
discursive rea.son {\6yos). Heie is the piocess of 
explicit formulation by which the higher is medi- 
ated to the lowei and the lower to the higher. 
The mind may start fiom the glimpses of intuitive 
leason and may use sense-perception as material 
for cntiCLsm or confirmation ; but, if there is to 
bo a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of argument. The circumspection 
which ne ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
certainly to be found in the passage wdiere he 
gives this guarded expiession to philosophical 
lutionalism . 

tl TOivvy rb Kpiyeiy tarty — ou yd^ wov rb rintrepoy avfia 

KpiTiicrfy i)^tt Svya^iy — rj ot i'y tori irA^floj, <cal to KpiriKoy 

t'y iariy ap.a Kai rroXAa, Mt pLOVoeiSrii yf KpiriKil Svvap.it aai 
nobvtiSrit rCt o7/y r/ pCa Svyauit , ifiairi ns ay a Kayos, ^Tjaapty 
(Comm in Tim , e<l. E Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, i 254-1566) 

As first matter, or mere possibility, beloiv the 
limit of true knowdedge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasoning (y6ff<f> \oyi<Tfii^ in I’lato’s phrase), 
.so the One, at the other extreme alxive knowledge, 
IS seized by a kind of bastard intuition y<p). 

Thus every test finally lias a certain resemblance 
to the model test of explicit reason. If the other 
testa are to be regarded as having their own 
validity, it must be shown by argument how they 
can have it ; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispen.se with direct peiception-s 
whethei of intellect oi of sense. 

For antiquity, therefore, what may l>e called in 
the philosophical sense ‘rationalism’ remained 
finally supreme. 

? . Medieval and modern use. — (a) Scholasticism. 
n the mediieval schools rationalism (q.v.) be- 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. The 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of Western Christendom, 
1 Eth. li. prop. 40, Bchol. 2. 


without its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of their oharacteiistic activity It 
was long after Proclus, and long aftei tlie suppics- 
sion of the school at Athens of w hich he was the 
' last great name, that the revival of plnlosoplucal 
thought began in the West; but, wlien it came, it 
gave evidence of continuity with the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its fust great movement was an 
immense development of discursive iea.son. Pie- 
cisely because the Middle Ages had lost the fiee- 
dom with which in classical antiquity ultimate 
beliefs could be discussed, theie was such an ela- 
boiation of formal method as had never been 
know'll before The value of tins must not be 
underiated. In a semteiice fiom W. Hamilton s 
Disrnsnons in Philusuphy winch Mill prefixed to 
the fast book of his Logic it is put thus • 

‘To the Bohoolnien the Vul^nr languafyes are principall> 
indebted for what precision and aiial3 tic subtlety they possess ’ 
Croom llobertson sajs . 

‘All the world has heard of sehol isticism as ati oppressive 
8>8tcni of pedantic belief it has still to be known as a svskm 
of r.itionalisni 8tri)g3fhi)K to be’ (‘The English Mind,’ J'hdo- 
Mphical Remains, London, 1894, p 34) 

The reverse side of the case remains, of course, 
that this rationalism wa.s very limited. The 
Schoolmen matle a fine art of torrnal reasoning ; 
but the habit of accepting tiaditional authority 
for facts and data was so fixed that the attempt to 
bung again into view' the claims of expenence 
remainea merely spoiadic. To get out of the 
ciicle of things taken foi granted or assumed dia- 
lectically, a revolt against the School-philosophy 
itself became necessary. The controveisy about 
the reality of univorsals was piiiiiauly ontological 
By tlioir contention that only particnlais are real, 
and that the genus or species is only a name in- 
dicating resemblance between the members of a 
class, the nominalists might seem neaier to modem 
exporientiahsm than the realists, foi whomclass- 
name.s indicated a leality like that of the Platonic 
ideas ; but the methods of both were equally dia- 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took new' views about 
method to emerge is to remember that there is a 
longer inteival between the exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, than between the publication of theNoviim 
Orqanum (1620) and the luoseiit date. 

Roger Bacon is an isolated hgure in the greatest 
pionod of Scholasticism, the 13th century. Another 
gieat English thinker, William of Ockham, in the 
next century, piomoted by his dialectic the dis- 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St, 
Thomas Aquinas (q v.) and John Duns Scotus (see 
ait. Scholasticism). Then came the Ijegmiiings 
of the new movement of humanism (y v ), taking 
the form at first of a more literary inteiest m the 
Latin classics. After the revival, in the IStli cent , 
of direct knowledge of (Ireek tlionght m its original 
bouices, followed by the setting up, in the I6tn, of 
older types of thinking, m conscious rivalry with 
the whole medimval sclieme of theology and phil- 
osophy, the movement against Scholabticism took 
a more systematic new dejiarture. 

(6) Kacperientudism and rationalism. — This, in 
the 17th cent., expiessed itself in tlie effort to 
obtiihhsh once for all the light ‘ method ’ of seeking 
tiuth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of baiTen disputes about insoluble ques- 
tions, culminated for the time in the plnlosoplucal 
reforms of Bacon and Descartes (qq n.) Bacon 
not only clothed in the most impiessive language 
the appeal to experience as the test by whicJi eveiy 
claim to possess real knowledge must he verified, 
but also developed some genuine outlines of a 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, but 
rising by stages fiom jiaiticulars to geneials, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, himself a discoveier in geometry, set 
against the sterile formalism of mere logic, which 
could bung ont only what had been imjdicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
mathematical sciences. Thus began the two great 
movements of philosophy known as English ex- 
penenLialism and Continental rationalism ; but 
it is important to note that these were not so de- 
finitely rivals as they had become later when Kant 
tuineii his ‘ critical ’ thought on both at once. The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz {qq.v.), all took occasion to recognize 
in some May the new departure of the English in 
their appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on the other side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tradition remain over. It would be 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locko, and Berkeley (qq v ). And Hume (q v ), 
who carried farthest the eliort to lesolve all ‘ prin- 
ciples of reason ’ into derivatives of pure experieiu e, 
treated his lesults not as ‘ dogmatic’ but as ‘ scep- 
tical,’ i c as suggesting nrohlems for reconsidera- 
tion ; finally abandoning nis first ela^rate attempt 
to explain mathematics as an essentially empirical 
science By Kant (q.v.), while the opposition 
witii him arrived at the most explicit statement, 
the reconciliation of ‘reason ’ana ‘experience’ as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, does not 
merely en.able us to arrive at ‘ analytical ’ judg- 
ments implied in ivhat has been already said, but, 
in nmthenmtica at least, fields genuine new truth 
m the form of * synthetic judgments a priori.* 
Yet, while these are not given in mere expenence, 
they have no valid application beyond all possible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so os to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing an ideal tliat the actually work- 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually perfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
penentialism,~li we were to stop here, it might 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thou^it, 
the supreme place, though with circumspection, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, aid not, 
even at liist, approximately satisfy any consider- 
able group of thinkers. The problem became on 
the one side to develop him. on the other side to 
answer him, Hegel (q.v.) has been thought to 
have carried philosophical rationalism to the highest 
point. By a new logic, the whole order of the 
universe, he seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. Yet, curiously, 
his power ai)pear8 most in a strong grasp of exoen- 
ence intermittently attained, but unmediatea by 
any method fitted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientialisra, in 
contra.st, were men of pre-eminently deductive 
minds, whoMe strength was in reasonea exposition, 
and ivho, in the dajs of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as iiiefragable doctors. For the com- 
plex period at wdiich we have arrived it is more 
tiuo than ever, m tlie phrase lion owed by Hegel 
himself from Anaxagoras, that things are not ‘ cut 
in two with a hatchet ’ 

It would have contributed much to a clear issue 
for the tlimkers just alluded to had they known 
Kant at first hand ; but they knew him only in- 
directly or veiy imperfectly. Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz amon^ rtiodem philosophers, 
was a mathematician of original power, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics philosophi- 
c^ly as based in generalizations from pure experi- 
ence (see art. Positivism). J. S. Mill {q.v.), who 
succeeded in founding a valid Inductive logic by 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, ‘ the uniformity of nature,’ 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction — viz. that ‘ induction by simple 
enumeration ’ which the Baconian canone and his 
own had been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both oases, without any close consideration of 
Kant’s arguments for the necessity of a priori 
principles in the sciences of nature as in mathe- 
matics, It 18 not surprising that, both in France 
and in England, the two countries where the ex- 
periential ism that took shape fiom Locke had 
been strongest, there was a reaction — or a forward 
movement, as some put it — in the Kantian direc- 
tion, For the whole of Europe, however, it must 
bo said that the predominant movement in the 
19th cent., through the influence on philosophy of 
the enormous new developments in ttie sciences of 
experiment and observation, was greatly to enlarge 
the jilace given to expenence as compaied with 
tliat which it held in antiquity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason which science finds that it 
cannot do witliout to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant was not adopted by 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
which took for its watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified a return to the expeiiontial side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his successors (see art. Nko-Kantism). 

There is, how'ever, it has also become clear, an 
element in scientific knowledge not explicable a.s 
a resultant of accumulating experience. The most 
general pnnciples of logic, whether of formal in- 
ference, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic sciences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can have their 
validity proved or dispioved by their applicability 
to certain subject-matters. Tb^ are not in the 
end mere ‘ working hypotheses.’ Theie is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-elalxiration proved, an 
a priorx factor in virtue of which we distinguish 
it irom pure experience. 

4. A priori. — This term has been dealt with in 
a sepal ate article, but calls for a brief discussion 
in relation to the present subject. Its souice, as 
has been shown, was Aristotelian. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between that which is first in relation 
to us and that which is first by nature. In 
knowledge the experiences of sense-perception are 
first in relation to us, ».e. in the order of genesis ; 
but, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the formal 
essence (eWw), expressed in a concept, is the de- 
termining reality of everything, the ideal of know- 
ledge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin with the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into which all formal reasoning 
can be throwm if we need expressly to test its 
validity, is ‘ first by nature’ and has more m it of 
tme cognition ; but induction, which is the pro- 
cedure from particulars to generals {h dirA tQv 
xaO* fKcurrop dxJ rA xa&dXov f(t>oSos), is more persuasive 
and carries plainer evidence to the ordinary 
nimd.^ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a priori 
was adopted by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its purity, proceeding, whether 
theoietically or practically, as something neces- 
sarily general and not to be derived from experience 
conceived as a sum of unrelated particulars pre- 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
expression has become a kind of shorthand, under- 
stood without reference to its historical origin or 
to any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not imply that they are reasoning from a formal 
cause, which has priority in the iUistotelian sense 
as being the real essence ; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
in the Kantian sense, i.e. as not derived from ex- 
> See Top 1. 12, lOS" 13, and Anal. Pr . ii. 23, 68 »> 82. 
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perience though having jiosRible application only 
within experience. Their claim is simply to l>e 
in possession of general principles, whatever the 
^urce of these, from which they are justified in 
inferring propositions applicable to groups of par- 
ticulars. Herbert Spencer, while he is always 
cla-ssed with the series of the English expenential- 
ists, uses the term as freely as Kant, and he was 
at least m confident an apnori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
his a prion, however, was quite different. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
and the a priori piinciples of the mind, though it 
can now apply them with scientific security, are 
valid only as the last result of accumulated ex- 
peiiences in the race and the individual. Yet, 
perhaps, in a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the a priori akin to that of A ristotle 
or of Kant lurks b^ind. For experience, accord- 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of ‘ feelings,’ 
but includes ‘ relations between feelings ’ ; and 
these are not derivative, but constitute a kind of 
X6yos, or ratio, in which all explicit knowledge had 
a prior existence. In this extremely general sense 
of the a prion, Spencer also may be classed v ith 
the philosophical rationalists. 

5. Reason in ethics. — Moral conduct may be 
considered as practically determined either by the 
notion of an end of action, a final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action ought to conform. 
In whichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must be allowed a part in deciding 
what actual conduct shall be. For Greek anu 
Homan antiquity moral philosophy was on the 
whole dominated by the idea of an end or gootl 
(see artt. Ethics and Morality [Greek] and 
[Roman]). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something empirical to which the 
means hiul to be sought ; or it might be determined 
in relation to some metaphysical reality that was 
thought to confer on it its ultimate desii ability a.'* 
an end In the latter case it would naturally be 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
leasou. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived as 
the final object of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends iheir desirability os on all modes of being 
their reality ; but he admits that he cannot say 
what it 18.^ In Plato’s and Aristotle’s actual treat- 
ment of moral pioblems there is a mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience being a]>pealed 
to. This, howovei, does not make the philosophers 
illogical. Their ideal is that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human natuie, the need for 
much empirical balancing of one thing with another 
The conceptions of ‘ pleasure ’ as the end, inter- 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degree tran- 
quillity, and of the ‘life accoiding to nature,’ 
selected by the Stoics as their final good, may bo 
coiisiderca as experiential, in accordance witli the 
theoretical philosophy of the schools that axlopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
came decisively forward that led on to the later 
‘ethics of law,*^ which in modern times has tended 
to become the type of rationalist, as distinguishetl 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicuieans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice ; and the Stoics brought the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all. This had much influence on the 
formulation of Roman legal conce[»tion3. Neo- 
Platonisin treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical point of view, according to which 
degree of worthiness in ends corresponds to degree 
of reality in the scale of existences. Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
1 Rep . vl. 606. 


Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, m this 
chronological order. Its notion ot a divine legisla- 
tion tended to reinforce the boginiungs th.aL alieady 
existed of the ‘ethics of law,’ moral duties being 
put in the form of commands. Thus in the Middle 
Ages ethics took the name of ‘ moral theology ’ 
In the early modem period a kind of ethics of law, 

{ ilaced on natural or rational grounds, was formu- 
ated by Hobbes (g.v.). Its precepts might be also 
divine commands, out they could w known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legi.sla- 
tion, human or divine, as declarations by natural 
reason concerning that which ought to be done. A 
certain end was fixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their personal good, which is no one thing, 
but consists m a multiplicity of things that present 
themselves as desirable m the course of expciience. 
The end being fixed, the ‘law of natuio’ in its 
ethical sense becomes demonstrable Since, how- 
ever, all ends are consideicd as known only empiri- 
cally, and the law is determined ultimately by 
relation to these, Hobbes, though in part rational- 
ist in his expressions, has always been classed 
with the cxporientialists m ethics and i>ohtic8 a.s 
in general philosojihy. Uis sucoessors and oppo- 
nents, Ciidworth and Clarke, with their appe^ to 
‘right reason’ and ‘the fitness of things^ as the 
proper determinants of action apart from command 
or self-interest, were stringently rationalist in form, 
but did not disentangle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical points of view that they liad 
inherited from Plato and his ancient or Scholastic 
successors. A new departure was taken by Kant 
when he insisted that tne only generally valid form 
of ethics 18 that which expresses itself as the ‘ moral 
law,’ obligatory without relation to ends ; and that 
moral obligation is rationally determined by itself 
without reference either to expenenco or to any 
metaphysical propositions about the nature of a 
reality Deyond experience. Ultimate moial nidg- 
menbs, stating what ought to be done, are deter- 
mined by ‘ pure practical reason,’ as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may be real 
are determined by ‘pure speculative reason.’ This 
mode of ethical thought lias since been developed 
and modified with most originality by C. Renouv ler 
(Science de la Morale, 2 vola , Pans, 1869) and by 
E Juvalta (II Vccrhio e il Nuovo Problcma della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details on 
rationalist positions in modern ethics see artt 
Moral Law, Moral Obligation. 

6. Reason versus understandmg. — An antithesis 
that has had considerable importance histoncally 
IS that which was set up by Kant’s distinction 
between reason in an eminent sense ( Vei minft) and 
i understanding ( Verstand). Understanding relates 
one thing to another within expeiience, Imt does 
not go forward to the ideal completion of expeii- 
ence in a total system. Such an ideal comjdetion 
IS wrought by tne leason, which rises aliove the 
hounds of experience and affirms the tluee tran- 
scendental ideas of tlie soul as a permanent being 
(the psychological idea), of the world as a totahtj'^ 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
lieing who is the cause of the whole (the theologicvil 
idea). These ideas of the reason, Kantaigues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable ; but neither are 
they theoretically refutable ; and we have the 
intellectual right to assert them os po'^tuhites of 
the moral life For, while this, being autonomous, 
IS independent of any niotanbysical doctrine, it 
does not simply rest m itseli, out chums that it 
shall find its fulfilment in a universe oidercni in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist suc- 
cessors in Germany the antithesis of reason and 
understanding was often turned to account — in 
dehance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of the speculative reason— to claim the warrant of 
a hiuher faculty for tlieir own utterances, all 
detailed criticism being treated as an alfair of the 
‘ mere abstract understanding, ’ To English readers 
this procedure became familiar througn its use by 
Colei idge and bis disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradition, political or religious. The reason saw 
in this a deep meaning, placing it at once bevond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
and defences of conventional conservatism, both 
alike bound within the hunts of the inferior pedes- 
trian faculty. In Geimany Schopenhauer (g.v.) 
made an atteinjit to tuni the tables by contending 
that tlie understanding is always the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, being only the 
means of preserving consistency — t.g.^ to be reason- 
able (vemunftig) is not necessarily to be moral ; it 
may mean only consistency in pursuing well-under- 
stood self-interest ; true morality implies a sympa- 
thetic insight that is not merely rational. Untler- 
standing no doubt includes what is below, but it 
also incriides what is aliove, the process of logically 
connecting concepts — at once the instincts and per- 
ceptions of animals and the perception or ‘ instinct ’ 
of genius. This, how ever, means that Schopenhauer 
in liisown manner continued the old_di8tinction,wlule 
inverting the reference of the names. This he could 
easily do by limiting ‘ reason’ to its sense of ratiocina- 
tion. Whatever the teims used, the distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or oi reason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acknow'- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deepei 
insight than Bentham. And Comte, while main- 
taining the claim of his philosophy to complete 
‘positivity,’ found that, because it was philosophy 
and not merely science, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ‘ vues d’onsemble.’ The prob- 
lem or a truly philosophical reform must be to 
make the ‘esprit d’ensemblo’ predominate over the 
‘esprit de detail.’ ‘Dispersive specialism,’ when 
uncontrolled, becomes an aberration of the human 
mind, relatively lustifying that conservative re- 
action which at least maintains the synthesis of 
the past. The Colendgian distinction, it is evident 
in tne light of these testimonies, cannot be dis- 
missed ns a mere verbal trick. The problem is to 
find the right terms. Thus only can we hope to set 
oui selves free at once from arrogance and from con- 
fusion. Now the right teims are ready to our hand 
in Milton,^ who puts into the mouth of Raphael 
the declaration that the soul’s being is reason, 

‘ discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘ difienng but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ Those terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go back to Plato and 
Aiistotle. Intuitive reason is the voOf of the 
Platonic theory of knowledge; discursive leason . 
IS the didvoia. The former corresponds to the I 
reason of Kantism ; the latter to the understand- 
ing. These terms, ‘intuitive’ and ‘discursive’ 
leason, have tlie advantage of accurately render- 
ing, without aibitrary specialization of meaning, a 
difference that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No difficult introspection is needed 
to see that there is a total grasp, a ‘ synoptic ’ vieiv 
of things, and that there is also procedure from 
point to point. But it must always be borne m 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
till it has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by tho.se 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

LiTKaATURX —As the antithesis bei^.ween reason and experi- 
ence runs through all the history of philosophy j^the following 
general authorities may first be mentioned • J Burned Early 
Greek Philosophy'^ London, 1908 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 
Hutona Philos^huK Onjeea*, Qotha, 1808 ; F. Ueberwegr, 
Orundrxss der Geach. der Philoaophie, i fO, Berlin, 1009, ii.io 

~ 1 Par. Lost, v. 480-490. I 


1916, iii If 1914, iv.ii 1916. On the impossibility of reducing 
the supreme principle of inductive logic to ‘hypothesis,’ 
Carvetn Read, Logie^ London, 1914, p 286 f. On rational 
and empirical ethics, T. Whittaker, The Theory of Abatiact 
Ethics, Cambridge, 1916. On the ‘synoptic’ view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T. Mere, Utst of European Thought tn 
the Nineteenth Century, ill , Iv., Edinburgh, 1912-14. 

Thomas Whittaker. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION. — Rebellion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was proclaimed somewhat late, and after 
the Refoimation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
poAver. The question was settled to their own 
satisfaction by the champions of absolutism, but 
Locke asserts (Two Treatises of Government, 
London, 1690, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
08 they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all ; and he shows 
that the question of a right of revolution is not so 
easily di-sposed of. Still popular judgment on the 
subject of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
insurrection is so often influenced by religious 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of divine right (g.v.), that no fair conclusion 
can be formed without an examination of this 
theory, apart altogether from its political and 
historical importance. 

All early government was monarchical, and the 
soveieignty of the ancient State w'as absolute. 
But this was not because of any belief in divine 
right, since on this and other kindred subjects 
men had not begun to hold theones at all; the 
reason was that they weie not yet conscious of 
those rights as men and citizens which, by their 
very existence, limit the power of government. 
In more modem times, according to Bluntschli 
(Theory of the State, bk. vi. ch. viii.), among the 
Greeks and Germans, kings weie regaided as being 
of divine extraction but not as being themselves 
gods or as superior to human laws. The Romans, 
again, chose their kings as a rule by election, and 
did not recognize a supernatural descent oven for 
those who succeeded by inheiitanco, although they 
acknowledged tlie rignt of the gods to direct the 
affiiirs of the State (ih. ch. ix. ). It was in mediseval 
times that it first became the custom to talk of a 
king as the vicegei ent or anointed representative 
of God, responsible to Him alone. Even usurpers 
like Pepin legarded themselves as wearing their 
crown ‘Dei giatia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
XIV. to a monopoly in his own peison of political 
rights could not find even outward justification 
except on the assumption that his poiver was 
divinely derived. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine may be 
said to be based upon the teaching of the NT. It 
did not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
tliem to have been, as a nation, more rebellious 
than law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
strictest sense servants of Jahweh, subject in all 
their acts to the censorship of His prophets 
Moreover, the God of the Hebrew people some- 
times favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K 18’, 
wheie it 18 stated that the Lord was with Hezekiah, 
the king of Judah, when ‘he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not.’ 

On the other hand, the early Christian Church 
taught wliat amounted practically to a doctrine of 
passive obedience to the State. ‘ The powers that 
be,’ says St. Paul, ‘are ordained of God ’ (Ro 13*). 
And again we find ; ‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake : whether ft 
be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him ’(IP 2**'-). These 
words were held, after the Reformation, to support 
the theory to wliich we have referred, that Kings 
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were the anointed representatives of God, who, 
according to Louis xiv , reserved ‘ to himself the 
right to judge their acts’ ((Envres, Paiis, 1806, li. 
317). But such an inference loaves out of account 
the fact that the Chustian religion made a sharp 
distinction between Church and State, between 
the all-embracing power of God and the mere 
temporal authority of the emperor. Its Founder 
was not a prince of this •\vorId, and He Himself 
expiessly sepaiated the things which were Caesar’s 
from the things which were God’s (Mt 22®', 
Lk 20®®). The only divine rule belonged to the 
Almighty, but the eaily Church preached an un- 
hesitating submission to the laws of the State, so 
long as these did not conflict witli the higher 
mandate of religion (Ac 6®*). 

The doctrine of an absolute sovereignty was first 
set forth in the form of a philosophical theory by 
Hobbes, and he urged passive obedience to the 
authoiity of the State under all circumstances 
whatsoever. Hobbes supported this extreme form 
of absolutism by an ingenious use of the theory of 
contract, which Locke employed later for the 
contrary purpose of upholding the ultimate right 
of the people ‘to remove or alter the legislature’ 
— the same theoiy which appeared at the time of 
the French Revolution to justify violent re-sistance 
to the government. We have to beat m mind, 
when reading Hobbes and Locke, that both are 
animated by the spirit of partisanship and are 
writing to condemn and defend, respectively, the 
rebellions of their time. But Hobbes did not cairy 
his premisses to their logical conclusion. If right 
lies with might, as he asserts— and as has been 
held by J. Austin and the English jurists who 
atrip sovereignty of every attiibute but force — then 
light IS with the people m any insuriection success- 
fully cained out 

'rnero can, in fact, be no legal right so called to 
disobey the e.stablished law of the land We find 
it asserted, anaichical and contradictory as it is, 
in several of the American Declaiatioiis of Inde- 
pendence, along with other claims not less open to 
ciiticism (Ritchie, Natural Evjhts*, pt. ii., esp. ch. 
XI ). But a constitutional right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, absurd and unthinkable, 
though plausible in a certain degree on the old 
hypothesis of a contract between a ruler and his 
subjects, according to which it was the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the lattei to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as each fulfilled these 
oldigations. 

There is, however, another point of view It is 
generally admitted that the end for which the 
State was instituted is, as Locke put it, ‘ the gooil 
of mankind ’ (ii. § 229). And there are conceivable 
conditions under which continued well-being may 
be impossible and the existence even of a nation 
may be threatened. Under such circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. 

The Question then may properly bo asked. When 
is revolution justifiable’ No rule can be laid 
down, although the first necessity is that the 
common good should urgently demand reform of 
a radical kind. Other considerations must bo 
taken into account. From an ethical standpoint, 
resistance is to be attempted only where it seems 
to have a chance of being successful, and approved 
only where the victorious party has been able not 
only to overthrow the ruling administration, but 
to construct on its ruins a government capable of 
preserving the independence thus attained. More- 
over, there is the reservation that this should be 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tried, and where there are extreme niisgovernment 
and suffering so intolerable as to make the cause 
seem worth the price of inevitable misery and 


bloodshed. Given these conditions, no one will 
dispute the iigdit of what Schiller calls the ‘api)eal 
to Heaven’ {Wilhelm Tell, act. ii sc 2) Even so 
zealous a defender of the powei of the Ciown as 
Johnson was forced to admit that there is a lemedy 
in human nature against tyianny . 

‘If a sovereiipi oppresses his people to a great deerree, thej 
will rise and cut off his head ’ (liOBvs eU, Ltfe oj Samuvl Johmon, 
ed H Morley, London, 1884, ii 144) 

Hence we may say that, on moial grounds, le- 
volution, like war, is to bo justihed only by the 
necessity w hich urges a nation to save its ow n 
existence at any cost. 

It has been ireauently argued, in the piaise of 
democracy, that tne so-called right of revolution 
cannot exist under a popular government, because 
the resistance of a pait of the cornniunity to the 
will of the whole is, lirstly, iinmouil owing to the 
supreme light of the majoiity, and, secondly, futile 
owing to its superior might Heniy Sidgwick 
(The Elements of Politics, LAnu\on, 1S91, p. 619 ff.) 
finds an element of sound reason in both these 
arguments, but decides in fai our of the right of 
the nimonty to follow the dictates of its reason 
and conscience, inasmuch a.s it may possess superior 
knowledge and even have at its command supcuoi 
physical force Indeed, iieithei democracy nor 
any other form of government can prevent the 
possibility of civil war. Rather, as Kant— hinisclf 
an ailvocate of jiassive obedience — points out, the 
safety of a State and its security against in tei mil 
di8.sension and discontent lie in the education and 
moral development of its citizens. This is the 
sense in which statesmanship may best he defined 
as the ait of avoiding revolutions. As Charles 
James Pox is repoited to have said (John Stuart 
Mill, Autobiography, London, 1873, cli. v ), the 
theory of a right ot resistance is a doctiine to be 
forgotten by subjects and reracmbeied by kings. 

Litbratiirb — J C Biuntschli. Theory of the State, Kng tr , 
Oxford, 1886 , D G Ritchie, Natural liuthW^. London, Iflltt 
(aco also an eaaay on ‘The KiphLa of Minorities,' in hia Dai win 
and Hegel, do 189‘i) The subject of the ethics of resistance la 
diBcusacd by T H Green, Philosophical M'orlisS, do 190C, ii 
466 ff Amonjr Hume’s Essays, vt n , Edinburgh, 17ti2, is one 
on passive obedience. M CAMPBELL SMITH. 

REBIRTH.— See Reoknekation, Tuansmt 
ORATION. 

RECAPITULATION (Biological). —The bio- 
logical facts indicated by the terms, recapitula- 
tion, ludimentary organs, reveision, letiogression, 
regeneration, rejuvenescence, and regres.sioii nia^' 
be profitably discussed together. 

I. Recapitulation. — All the higher orgamsni-. 
reveal in their development certain fcatuies which 
recall a distant ancestry. On each side of the 
neck of the embryo reptile, bird, and mammal 
theie are branchial pouches conipaiahle to those 
which have a lesjniatory function and may or do 

r ersist throughout life in fishes and amiiliibians. 
n reptiles, birds, and mammals these pouches aie 
on the whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
The first seems to persist as the eustachian tube, 
and the thymus gland is connected with another, 
but the lest pass away without peisistcnt result 
Similarly, the embryos of higher veitebrates show' 
for a time a notochord — a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from tho roof of the embiyonic gut, and 
thus of endodeiiuic origin. It peisists throu;ili- 
out life m lancelets and lampreys, serving as tlie 
dorsal axis of tho animal, as the forerunner ot the 
backbone which, ^rom fishes onwards, dev'elojis 
from tlie mesodernuc sheath of the notochord 
The notochord does not become the backbone, 
though perhaps serving as a sort of Its-sue-soafiold- 
ing for it, ana every stage of the replacement of 
the one by the other is to be seen in fishes. Yet 
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on to man himself the notochord appears in devel- 
opment, has its slioit day, and passes, leaving but 
an unimportant vestige behind. Similarly, in the 
establishment of the brain, the skull, the heart, 
and other important structures the foundations 
are laid down on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of what is to follow. Thus m individual 
organo-geiicsis there is frequently a recapitulation 
of IiLstorK al stages. The aevelopment of many an 
org.an is circuitous, as if the old paths had to some 
extent to be re trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand yeaxs may be condensed into 
one day. Another a.spect of the same fact is that 
the developing embryos of, say, bird and reptile 
are for some tlays very much alike, moving on 
parallel lines along the great highway of amniote 
development, but, sooner or later — about the sixth 
day in the case of the chick — their paths diverge 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual development (ontogeny) 
tends to recapitulate racial evolution (phylogeny), 
that the past lives again in the present with a 
compelling force. Thiee saving clauses must be 
noted . (a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed ; ( 6 ) the indi- 
vidual development (especially when there are 
laival forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscured by secondary adaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life ; and (c) a living creature is 
extraordinarily specific from the very first— itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that the organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
does in many cases express itself in a step-to-stcp 
development, from the general to the special, 
winch 18 in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have lieen the racial evolu- 
tion But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

2. Rudimentary organs.— The fact of recapitula- 
tion leads naturally to the occurrence of rudimen- 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on m 
dwindled expiession long after they have ceased 
to be of use Darwin compared them to the un- 
sounded letters in .some words, quite functionless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
wluiles have deeply buried leninants of hip-girdle 
and hind-limb ; birds have a vestigial and useless 
right oviduct ; the skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill m its spiracle ; man has a useless vestige 
of a third eyelid, occasionally with a supporting 
cartilage, and a large number of other historical 
lelics Among vestigial organs may be included 
those definite structures which appear in t!ie 
course of development in weak expression and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace Thus the whale- 
bone whale has tw'o sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut the gum. But the list must not include 
those structures which, though not attaining their 
original expression or form, are diverted to some 
new line of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morjihologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal appendages — much re- 
duced when compared with limbs, but in no true 
sense veatigml. The oustaehian tube, which leads 
from the tymi>anic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, 18 a transfoimed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not, be c, ailed a vestige fn fact, one 
of the great methods of oiganic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita- 
tion or transformation of what is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
hearing w'as once in whole or, in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether tliere may not be 
vestigial mnetions and habits as well as vestigial 
organs and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth- 


rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort- 
able bed in imaginary grass. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial survival of what its wild ancestors 
did to a purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpretations may be given of 'shying’ 
in horses and so on, but they must be considered 
critically. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
organism may present an appearance which recalls 
what 18 permanent in a remote ancestral type. 
Thus harelip in man has been compared to the 
naso-buccal grooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
thing a reversion ; it is an unfinishedness in devel- 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause affecting the mother. If, as the lesult of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or other causes, 
infants are bom markedly arrested in develop- 
ment, it would be justiiiaole to desciibo this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
ottspring of these under-average indivnlualb would 
in conditions of good nuiture be unde i -average. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi- 
vidual organisms are due to modifications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), ami arc not 
directly transmissible. 

3. Reversion. — In the art. Atavism it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor may 
not be due to the rc-assertion or re-a\vakening of 
ancestral hereditary contributions which have lain 
for several generations latent or unexpic'sed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden. This must be re- 
emphasized, especially in the light of JSfendelian 
experiment, for it seems piobable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such as hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the dropping- 
out of some item or items in the heritable complex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious natural 
analysis or ‘ unpacking * of the complex pelage of 
the wild rabbit, man has established many teue- 
breeding colour- varieties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
races results m oflspring resembling the wild 
rabbit. Bnt this is not to be regarded as a 
mysterious rehabilitation of a dormant ‘wild- 
rabbit character ’ but as a ‘ re-packing ’ of what 
hod been previously sifted out. Tins is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
coiroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of stripes on the 
foi e-quarters of a horse, or of a horned calf in a 
pure-bred hornless breed, may perhajis lie due to 
the re-assertion of a particular ‘ factor ' which has 
lain latent for many generations. 

4. Retrogression. — The term ‘ letrogression ’ 
should be kept for cases whore structures pass in 
the individual development from a higliei to a 
lower grade of diffeientiation, or for cases where a 
similar reversal may be recognized, on piesumptive 
evidence, in the history or a race. The larval 
ascidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia- 
ture tadpole, with a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
a brain-eye, and a notochord supiwirting the loco- 
motor tail. In the course of the subsequent adap- 
tation to a seiientary mode of life the nervous 
system is reduced to a single ganglion, the brain- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards these structures the ascidian shows retro- 
gression, though it must be clearly understood that 
the adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pharynx, 
e.gr.j exhibits a high degree or differentiation. 
Individual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
life- history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known S^culina, which is parasitic in crabs. 
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starts in life as a free-swimiumg Nauplios-larva, 
with three pairs of appendages, a median eye, and 
a food-canal, which all disappear in the course of 
the adaptation to parasitism. Similarly the thymus 
gland IS relatively large m most young mammals, 
but undergoes retrogressive development as age 
increases, and this again suggests tnat retrogres- 
sion does not necessarily imply any degeneration 
of the organism as a whole, but rather a re-adiust- 
ment to a changed mode of life. The gills of 
a tadpole exhibit retrogiession and are entirely 
absorbed as the lung-breathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
structural plane than the tadpole. Retrogressive 
changes are sometimes exhibited seasonally, as is 
seen in the dwindling of the reproductive organs 
of birds after the breeding period , or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extraordinary de-dilfer- 
entiation that occurs in the metamorphosis of 
insects ; or after serious injuries when a process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
reconstitution begins 

5. Regeneration.— Great interest attaches to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and by most plants. It is exhibited in the repair 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost parts, and in 
the regrowth of a fragment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal organs by 
themselves, though it mcludoa them if they aro 
removed along with a portion of the body as a 
whole; it is not common in relation to wounds 
that bolder on being fatal , it has a curious sporadic 
distribution among animals, and this, taken along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
bemg adaptive. Weismann in particular sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
in those animals, and in those parts of animals, 
which are, in the natural conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a fremientlv recurring risk of 
injury, provided always tliat the part is of real 
value, and that the wound is not fatal. The facts 
of legcneration are very remarkable, such as a 
fragment of begonia-lear or potato-tuber growing 
an entire jilant, a spoonful of inmcod sponge grow- 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
half a dozen when cut into pieces, a starhsli aim 
forming a complete starfish, an earthworm growing 
a new head or a neiv tail, a lobster replacing a leg, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it forty tunes in succession, a new'rs eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regrowing a tail, and a stoik 
repairing a great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of diller- 
entiation that goes on in normal development, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri- 
buted throughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
we think of the inheritance as a bag of diverse 
seeds, and of the cells of the body as the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have about 
that number), differing greatly in exposuie or 
stimulation, we can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the different kinds 
of seeds, only a few will develop in each case. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might he possible to awaken in a particular set of 
beds a full representation of all the seeds, and it is 
something like this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
cambium of plants or the bodies of polyps and 
simple worms; in other cases it is impossible, as 
in the supremely differentiated nervous tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. It is not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not always he perfect ; 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may otow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that has lost its head may re-grow an anterior tail. 


Particularly instructive, linking regenerative pio- 
cesses back to recapitulation, aie two facts. (1) 
the restoration is sometimes etloeted by stages 
which are different from those of embryonie dec elop- 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case 01 a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some 
what simpler pattern compared with the original— 
indeed he of definitely ancestral type 
The wide-spread distribution of the legeneraiuc 
capacity among organisms is to he thouglit of in 
connexion (a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
good the wear and tear of bodily stiucture, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion ; {b) with the frequent occurrence of asexual 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to draw 
a firm line between the development of a piece 
thrown off in the spasms of eajiture and the develop- 
ment of a piece separated off by more spontaneous 
autotomy. Many a starfish habitually surrenders 
an arm when that is seized by an enemy ; as the 
creature has not 0 single nen e-ganghon in its body, 
there can be no question of calling its self -surrender 
deliberate ; yet this reflex autotmiy expresses the 
fact that the creature has oiganically learned the 
lesson that it is better that one member should 
perish than that the whole life should be lost, 
iliit there is at least one starfish which separates 
oil arms as a mode of multiplication, as others do 
to eflect escape. 

6. Remvenescence.— It has been alieady men- 
tioned that the process of re-growing a lost part, 
or of restoring a whole from a fragmen t, is frequently 
preceded by de-differentiation— a retreat prepaia- 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linkeii 
hack to retrogression. But another fact of great 
significance has rewarded C M Child’s jirolonged 
study of Planurian woims: the process of recon- 
stitution of a fragment separatecl oil either natui- 
ally or artificially, or of a foiin greatly reduced by 
starvation, is preceded by a peiiod of rejuvenes- 
cence. By rejuvenescence is here meant that the 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untampered with by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is gauged by the output of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Tashiio’s ‘ biomoter’) 
and by the change in susceptibility or lesistance 
to certam poisons, such as cyanides Similar ex- 
hibitions of rejuvenescence aro discoveicd in the 
asexual multiplication of hydroids and some othci 
relatively simple animals, and it seems \ery iirob- 
able that senescence and natural death may be in 
tins Avay indefinitely staved oil. On Child’s view 
the process of diflerentiation necessarily involves a 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution of 
vigour, because of the establishment of complexi- 
ties of structure in the colloidal substratum which 
forms the framework of the chemico-physical hc'^is 
of life. This complexity of stable framework adds 
gieatly to efficiency, but it also increases moi tality 
The very simple organism has practirally peifect 

f irocesses of rejuvenescence ; in forms like the 
leshwater polyp lejuvenesconce is never far behind 
senesccnee; in more complex forms tliore ha\ e to 
he special periods for rejuvenescence; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is much le- 
stneted and senescence is inevitable It may be 
that one of the several reasons why boxual lepio- 
duction by special germ-cells has leplat ed asexu.d 
reproiiuction (and has been added to it or kejit 
along with it in cases, like Hydra, wheie it is lai 
from being the mttfn means of multiplication) is 
that it aftbrds opportunity for re-orgamzation or 
rejuvenescence at the very start of the individual 
li(e — thus lessening the nsk of the oiganism being 
‘ horn old.’ 

Looking backwards over the various piocessc. 
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briefly discussed in this article, we see the possi- 
bility of paHiological variation or modilication at 
every turn. (1) The degree of development de- 
pends in some measure on the filling of appro- 
priate nurture ; the absence of certain stimuli in 
tlie nurture may inhibit tlie full expression of the 
inheritance. In man’s case we know that this 
fortunately works both ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the opening of undesirable as 
well as promising buds (2) The rehabilitation of 
a long latent ancestral character may spell mischief ; 
it may be that some types of cnminals are an- 
achronisms of this sort. (3) Rudimentary organs 
often show a considerable range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balance may be caused by the 
undue prominence or activity of a structure which 
lb normally dwindling away. (4) It seems import- 
ant to recognize that a great part of what is called 
disease (apart from microbic disease) may be 
described as metabolic processes which are occur- 
iing out of place and out of time. What may be 
advantageous in one oiganism or organ or stage of 
life may be fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogreasion which besets the thymus is normal, 
but, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to be fatal. 
The process which separates off the stag’s antlers 
every year would be a serious necrosis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewhere With what would in 
other cases he a pathological product of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves the sea-woed into a 
nest. The capacity wJiich is normalized in one 
animal to effect regeneration may lead to a danger- 
ous neoplasm in anotlior. 

7. Regression. — ‘ Regression ’ is a term applied 
by (lalton and Pearson to the tendency exhibited 
by the ott'spring of the extraordinary rnembeis of a 
stock to approximate towards the mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend- 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendelian characters It works both ways, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those unusually defective. The mean height of 
the bons of a thousand fathers of 6 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10 8 in., approaching the mean of the geneial popu- 
lation ; the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 6 ft 6 in. will be 5 ft. 8 3 in., again 
approaching the moan of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancestry of any ordinary member of a 
human coniniunity is always a fair sample of the 
general population. Here again we have an illus- 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the vanous subjects treated of 111 
this article. 

See further artt. Age, Biology, Development, 
Evolution, Heredity, Life and Death (Bio- 
logical), Ontogeny and Phylogkny. 

Litkraturi! — C. M. Child, Seiuscence and Re^vene$oenee, 
Chioajfo, 1916 , A iDastre, La I'mj et la rn/frt, Pans, 1903, Erijf 
tr , London, 1911 , E Metchnikoff, The Prolongation 0 / Life, 
Entf tr , Ixindon, 1910, C S Mmot, The Problem of Age, 
Growth and Death, do 1908 , K Pearson, The Grammar of 
Science'^, do 1900 , R Semon, \Die Mneme all erhaltendes 
Pnmip tin Weehsel lies organuohen Oeecheheni, Le^zig, 1904 , 
J Arthur Thomson, Heredity^, London, 1918 ; A. Weismann, 
The Evolution Theory, Eng. tr , do 1904 

J A. Thomson. 

RECEPTIVITY.— ‘ Receptivity ’ is a techni- 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by hvs 
philosophy, and employed in one definitely re- 
stricted way. Kant always talks about the 
‘ receptivity of impressions and uses this expres- 
sion to desciibe the sensuous faculty of the human 
soul. Sense is to him a mere faculty of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it ; it is thus distinguished from under- 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientific activity of thought. 

The notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


ultimately derived from the Aiistoteliau philo- 
sophy. But the Aristotelian theory of the nature 
of the sensuous faculty differs markedly from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrument, by 
which we receive in consciousness those character- 
istics which, taken together, constitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects ; but, 
while receptive, sense is at the same time discrim- 
inative, i.e., it is able to distinguish the diflerent 
sensuous qualities and to conibine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single perception. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters both of receptivity and of spontaneity, 
features which Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

LirKRATORB —Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr J M D 
Meiklcjohn, London, 1860, pt 1 . ‘ Transcendental iEsthetic’ (at 
beginniiigX pt 11 . ‘Transcendental Logic’ (at beginning), B. 
Wallace, Outhnea of the Philosophy of Aristotle^, London, 
1883, p 87 ff. , W. Wlndelband, Hist, of Philosophy, Eng ir , 
London and New York, 1893, p. 160. Q. R. T. RosS. 

RECHABITES. — Although the very existence 
of the Rechabites as a clan or community distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Judah would have been unsuspected .save for 
the narrative of Jer 36, it is evident from the 
language there used that Rechabite chaiactenstics 
were well known at the end of the 7th cent. B c. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah (2^“'’) — perhaps not 
altogether justly, inasmuch as the prophet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel — that liis own nation had shown a ficklene.s8 
in religion the like of which could be seen in no 
other people ; and, by way of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of the Rechabites to ancestral custom. 
Although the literal meaning of Jer 35* is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natur^ inference from this 
statement is that the Rechabites were not very 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by which 
phrase we should naturally understand at least the 
adult male members) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Thereupon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Rechabites are represented as saying ; 

‘ We will drink no wine : for Jonadab the son of Rechab our 
father coinumnded u», saying. Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever : neither shall ye build house, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any but all yourdajs 
yo shall dwell in tents , that ye may live many dajs in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. And we have obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the son of Rechab our father in all that he charged us, to dnnk 
no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our daughters , 
nor to build houses for us to dwell in • neither have we vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed but we have dwelt in tenths, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jonadab our father 
commanded us ’ 

The ‘ Jonadab the son of Rechab’ here referred to 
is evidently the same who is mentioned in 2 K 
10*®“’- as a supporter of Jehu in liis attack on Baai- 
vvorship k'rom the fact that he is called by the 
Rechabites ‘ our father ’ it might be inferrecl that 
he was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
eponymous ancestor of a clan. Such an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 10*®) as * son of Rechab ’ ; it 
seems better, therefore, to understand the word 
* father,’ as in Jg 17*®, as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was m 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worship of Israel was diawn up (see art. 
Israel), and at the same time Jehonadab may 
have given to liis own clan the rule of life which 
thenceforth for more than two centuries they held 
fast. 

The term ‘ Rechabite ’ has frequently been re- 

g arded as equivalent to ‘ teetotaller,’ but it is to 
e noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon his 
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people, the sum total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
repudiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere- 
miah did not ofter the llechabites bread, which, 
with the Chaldaean aiiny in occupation of the 
land, Mas perhaps scarcely to be obtained ; but it 
may ceitainly be infened from the Rechabites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, living in nomadic 
fashion on milk. I’lie intense inteiest of the 
episode lies in the fact that the Kechabites, having 
no concern with agiiculture, could have had no 
hliaie in the great agricultuial feasts — the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the i’entat(Mich (Ex 34^®- ; cf Dt 16*'^’) — 

and consequently no share in the sacrifices ollered 
on the occasion of these feasts (Ex 23‘“ 34“®). In 
2 K 10^, indeed, Jehonadab is represented as 
acconiparmng Jehu u hen the lattei went m to the 
temple of Baal ‘to oiler saciitices and burnt ofter- 
ings ' ; but, since these sacrifices were ollered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu was bent on destroying, 
no aigument can be drawn from the incident as to 
Jelionadab’s view of sacrifice, even if he really was 
associated with Jehu on this occasion. 

The gieat prophets of the Sth and 7th centuries 
n.c. (see Am Hos 6 «, Is 1» ^ Mic 6 «-«, 

Jer 7-* ; cf Pt 5*^) all use language which can 

scaicely bo interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
piopliets confidently appeal, sacrifice was unknown 
m ancient Israelite leligion ; and, although it may 
be uiged tliat those few passages can have little 
weight against the vast mass of testimony both of 
the Pentateuch and of the histoiical books, the 
Moridei IS, uhen wo consider the dominance of 
Zadokite leligion and its infiuence on the Hebiew 
Scriptures, not that we possess so few passages 
in denunciation of sacrifice, but rather that we 
possess any at all. 

It IS significant that the first piophet whose 
denunciation of saciihoe has come down to us is 
Amos, the sheep-breeder of Tekoa, i e. a man 
whose manner of life, though he livetl in a per- 
manent dwelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
latner tlian to the agricultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Rechabites, rejected wine is un- 
certain. He denounces the drinking of wine in 
the case of tlie Nazintes ( 2 '*), and he certainly 
d isappro ved of the probably excessive wine-drinking 
at Bethel (4^) ; but the more natural interpretation 
of such passages as 2 '® 4^' * 6 " is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself ; and the same is 
piobably tiue of Hosea and the othei pre-Exilic 

prophets 

But, although the Rechabites kept their nomadic 
customs dow'n to the last days of the kingdom of 
Judub, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, were finally compelled, at least to some 
extent, to abandon their ancestral rule ; for in the 
daj's of Neliemiah (3'^) a Reclmbito, Malchijah by 
name, repaired a portion of the wall — a fact which 
implies that some members of the clan bad adopted 
a lixod habitation. Doubtless in Isiacl proper the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life was 
accomplished only giadually, and was more lajud 
in some clans tlian in others Probably, as the 
prejudice against Canaanite civilization was giadu- 
ally broken down, certain elements more definitely 
associated with Canaanite religion would still be 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweli has given the coin 
and the wine and the oil ( 2 ®), regards raisin cakes 
(3*) as an element of heathenism. 

One thing, however, is certain ; what ivas 
possible for the Rechabites was possible for othei 
tribes also. The unity of the nation which later 


Hebiew wTiters ascribe to the peiiod of the mon- 
archy is not attested by the oldei documents. 
The genuine Israelites — t.e. the immigrant clans 
who subjected the CanaamtcH— brought in witli 
them a monotheistic religion imineasuiably 
superior to the nature-worslup of Canaan and 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other baibarous 
iites. It IS their voice that speaks in the noblest 
passages of prophecy and of the Psalter, and the_> 
are the true precursors of Jesus Christ. 

LiTKRm’BK — See W H Bennett, art ‘ Kechabites ' in 
and bibliography there given. K. H. KkNNETT. 

RECOGNITION.— I. Recognition is the j)sy- 
chological process by which an object presented 
m perception or imaginatiop gives the impression 
of having already formed pait of our experience. 
The term ‘object’ is here uw*d to include anything 
from a sensory quality, colour, taste, odour, etc , 
to the contents of a novel or a i>hilosopliical system ; 
the most frequent cases are, liowcver, objects of 
perception, as poisons, animals, buiMings, scenes, 
melodies, eti* The impression of ‘ already expen- 
enceil’ may have any cfegree of circumstantiality ; 
thus a face, a gesture, a foreign word, may appear 
vaguely familiar without any definite thought of 
the previous occasion or occasions on which it 
attectcil us, while an odour or a scene may call 
up with extreme vividness the exact date and 
all the important details of the earlier expcii- 
ence 

2 . Recognition has really two distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remains unrealized. 
Theie is first the ‘.sense of familianty,’ an im- 
mediate awaicncsa that the presented object is not 
new to us, this sense may not be foimiilated in 
w’ords, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a meie feeling; practically it shows itself in our 
adaptation oi adjustment to the object ; during 
mental abstraction a key, c 17 , is grasped in a 
dillereiit way from a knife 01 a pair of scissors. 
Common words, everyday objects, frequently 
repeated sense-qualities, etc., rarely pass beyond 
this stage of immediate, direct, 01 indefinite re- 
cognition. The second stage is that in whn h 
associated ideas aiise in the mind, the name of a 
pel son seen, the place where a former meeting 
took place, the topic of conversation, etc. ; sucli 
menionea circumstantiate the process of recogni- 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. This is mediate or 
definite recognition — recognition in tlie strict sen-iC 
of reiiow’cd cognition. It is obvious that, as a foim 
of knowing, recognition may be true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, may not excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call up the iiHsociated ideas ; a 
.scene revisited after a term of years may impres.s 
us as quite unfamiliar; a piofessor of iifulosophy 
13 said to have read an article in an encyclopedia 
with much appioval, and to ha\e been gieatly 
surprised to find his own name at the end. Again, 
a ‘new ’object may give the sense of familianty 
that belongs to one that is ‘ old ’ or already experi- 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were the repetition of some- 
thing we have already known, and wc seem to 
anticipate the details that are to follow. A 
modihed form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, an adventnie described, or a 
dream is falsely recognized as a leal event that 
has happened to oneself — the so-called ‘ pathological 
lying.’ Expel iments show also that the degice of 
subjective certainty or oontidence has veiy little 
relation to the objective accuiacy of the recog- 
nition ; a correct judmnent may be hesitant and 
uncertain, while a mlse recognition may hare 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3 . The psychological problem which arises is 
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that of the analysis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
depends, anu the differences between its forms. 
The classical theories of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controversy between Hbffding 
and I^ehmann (see literature below) According 
to Holiding, the typical form of recognition is the 
immediate; it lepiesents the first stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half<way or 
tiansition process, in uhich memory is involved, 
.1 ‘ tied ’ or ‘ implicate idea,’ as ojmosw to the ‘ free 
idea’ of the memory-image. When a stimulus 
which has already given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, or the like) is repeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will be different from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occurrence. 
Further, Hodding holds that this modification 
takes place through the re-excitation of the earlier 
‘'Pnsation and the fusion of this element with the 
now or direct presentation. The revivjd may not 
be a separate or conscious one, the fusion being 
between processes rather than products. If A 
represents the direct sensation, and a its image or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com- 
plex of A -f -t- ttg + etc. Hbffding prefers the 

foimula where a repiesonts the one or more 
past experiences called up by the direct process A 
and combining or fusing, sunconsoiously, with it. 
The theory was connected, inconsistently, it may 
be said, with the j)hysiological assumption that, 
when a sensation is repeated or revived m memory, 
a similar modification takes place in the same part 
of the brain as the original process ; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, oy which the change 
liecomes easier with each successive repetition. 
Bam * had already ascribed to this supposed fact 
the eflect of lepetition in making any single im- 
pression adfiercnt, t.e. more family impressed on 
the mind, more easily retained and recalled The 
nerve tracks become more practicable the oftener 
they are traversed. ‘A process,’ as James says, 
‘falls its old bed in a different way from that in 
which it makes a new bed,’ * Psychologically Bam 
infers only ‘ that a present occurrence of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurrences, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re- 
instatement of past impressions, and a correspond- 
ing deepening of the present impression, as an 
experience is repeated. But for Ilottdvng a sensa- 
tion or perception acquires through this repetition 
a distinguishing inarK — the mark or character of 
knownness, or familiarity, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from entirely new sensations, or new 
percmitions, 

4 . Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as tfie typic«il form, and association by contiguity 
as the process chiefly involved in it. When an 
object IS first perceived, we associate with it some 
of its accompanying events or circumstances — with 
a person, e.g., the name, the actions, or the words ; 
Mith a sense-quality, its name also, or its eflect 
upon us, some dotormining mark, some ‘head of 
( lassification On a second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memory the associated name or mark ; this, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de- 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition; 
but, after frequent repetitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates ; these remain below 
the threshold of consciousness, but are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of 
the first type. James states it clearly when, 

1 The Senses and the Intellect*, London, 1868, pp. 838, 849 

3 Pnticxplet cif Psyohology, 1. 674, note. * Ib. 


referring to the recovery of a name which we have 
sought for some time, he says : 

‘It tingles, it trembles on the verge, but does not come 
Just such A tingling and trembling of unrecovered associates is 
the penumbra of reooimitlon that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.’ 1 

5 . Recent experimental work suggests that the 
process of recognition is much more complex and 
varied than either of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
different signs or marks, just as we learn to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or an ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as signs of 
repetition, or of the ‘ already experienced,’ vary 
for different materials^ for different individuals, 
and for the same mdividual at different times and 
for different purposes. They are, e.g., ( 1 ) the 
facility or ease with which wo perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
( 2 ) the feeling of aneeableness or pleasure, which 
often accompanies tnis facility ; (3) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by ‘ association ’ ; 
(4) expectation or anticipation of changes or effects 
of the object, which are in fact leahzed, etc. (5) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic and intellectual reaction to a repeated 
object is different in a very cliaracteiistic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to appreciate the object, ‘run the eyes over’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
our head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice; by this means we appiopiiate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law’ of 
haoit, runs off' with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of appropriation is instinctively taken up. 
Where for any reason the self -feeling is absent or 
weak, or w’hore reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any temporary lack 
of attention, recognition fails ; m extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impressions may appear entirely new and stiange, 
however often repeated. Conversely, m intense 
pathological self-absorption, the stiangest and 
newest obieots may give the illusion of ‘ the d6td 
mi,’ In the former case recent events may be 
revived as meniones, yet fail of recognition; le- 
cognition and leproduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Claparbde, implies 
a previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the impression or imago is 
repeated, it is coloured by the self-quality, as it 
were, which it received nom bciug taken up 01 
assimilated into our consciousness * There is 
accordingly a piiniary and iramediato certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to the impression ; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that subsoijuently arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. False recognitions mostly depend on the in- 
stinctive confidence in the pnmaiy feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new and some old impression. 

The veiy interesting experimental work on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in Katzaroff 
and other papers; see references in Liteiature 
below. 

LrraaATCEa.— -H. HCffdinff, OiUltnes of Psychology, Eng tr , 
London, 1891, ‘ Uber Wiedererkennen,’ Vvertelj fdr unss Phil. 
xiii fl889) 420-468, and xiv. [1890] 27-40, 167-206, 298-316, ‘ Zur 
Theorle des Wiedererkennens,’ Phil fillud vm [1892] 86-96 , 
A. Lehmann, ‘ Bber Wiedererkennen,’ PhiL Stiid v [1889] 96- 


II 674. 

*ClaparMe and Baade, ‘Recherchea exp. sur un cas 
d’bypnoBe,’ Archives de Psych viH [1909] 887, quoted D 
Katcaroff, ib. xi. 26. 
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166, ‘Crib und exper Sbudicn uberdaa Wiedererkcnnon,’/’Ai/ 
Stud vii (1891] , A. AlUn, Uber da» Orundpnneip der 

Assocuition, Berlin, 1896, ‘The Recognltlon-theorjr ob Per- 
ception,' AJPa vli [1896] 287-278, ‘ Bocognitlon,' Psych. Rev 
ill [1896] 642-648 , James Ward, ' Assimilation and Association,' 
Jfind xviii [1893] 847-862, xix. [1894] 609-632; William James, 
The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols , London, 1891 , Max 
Offner, Das Gediiehtnis, Berlin, 1909 (Bibhography) , D. 
KatzaroiT, ‘Contribution k I’dtude de la recognition.’ and B. 
Clapar^de, ‘Recognition et MoMto,* m ArcAtess de Psych, xi. 
[1911] 1-78, 79-90 , H. Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng tr , 
Ixmdon, 1911 Recent experimental papers on recognition are 
to be found In the Psychological Monogr^hs for 1916 (1‘nnceton, 
N J.) by G. A Femgold (no 78), and R. B. Owen (no 
A JPs XXV [19ir.] 217-2*28 (E. F. Mulhall), 818-387 
Lab. of Bedford 

J, L. McIntyre. 

RECONCILIATION.— See Forgiveness (NT 
and Clmstian), Salvation (Christian). 

RECORDING ANGEL. -In all the early 
literatures of the world the angel is called upon 
to perform a motley variety of ta-sks. The uni- 
verse v'as recognized to be the scene of a ceaseless 
divine activity. But it puzzled men to know how 
liod, who was pure spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im- 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence aro.se toe 
notion of the angel, a kind of offshoot of the 
divine, a being semi-human and semi-divine, 
standing on a lower rung of divinity than the 
Deity, mingling freely witn earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
strongest reseniblanco to that which came directly 
from the Deity. The angel, in other words, 
bridged the yawning gulf between the world and 
Go<l. It follows from this that, as tho innumer- 
able expeiicnces of man during life and after death 
weie subject to angelic influences, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early peoples, to be pigeon- 
holed into separate and independent departments 
of activity. Each angel haa its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion partuulan7.ed 
those tasks in its own way. Tho idea of a record- 
ing angel charged with a peculiar task of its own 
and bearing a distinct name or series of names 
figures in Judaism, Christianity, and Muham- 
madanism Tho function which it performs is, 
in the main, identical in all the three religious 
systems, but the details vary considerably. 

In Judaism the work of tho recording angel is 
that of keeping an account of the deeds of indi- 
viduals and nations, in order to present the record 
at some future time before man’s heavenly Maker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during the lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
as is more often the case, after death ; and upon 
this record depends either the bliss or the pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
tho OT there are three passages which form a 
basis for these ideas. In Mai 3^ it is said • ‘ Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one with another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of \ 
reinemhrance was written before him, for them I 
that feared the Ix>rd, and that thought upon his 
name ’ Jahweh hears what His righteous servants I 
say and resolves to reward them at some futuie 
time for their steadfastness. The figure of speech 
is derived from the custom of Persian monarchs, 
who had the names of public benefactors inscribed 
in a book, in order that in due time they might be 
suitably rewarded.^ In Ezk 9^ the man ‘clothed 
in linen which had the writer’s inkhom by his 
side,’ IS bidden to ‘go through the midst of the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a 
mark upon the foieheads of the men that sigh and 
that cry for all the abominations that be oono m 
the midst thereof.’ This man ‘clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy punish- 

1 Ct. Herod, lii. 140, v. 11, vUi 86. 


Woods), and in Studies from the Psych 
London, 1916, pp *29-66 (L. G. Fildes). 
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inent uixm the defiant city of Jerus.alciii. But 
the punishment must be diHciinniiuting W bile 
the unrepenting are to be slam -witliout meu-y, the 
angel was to ‘ set a mark ’ on those who e\i»icssed 
sincere grief for their backsbdings and mUo di'-- 
sociated themselves from the sinners This mai k 
was, presumably, to serve as a refeicneo on tin* 
day when retribution would be meted out. The 
third passage is Dn 12^: ‘And at that tinio shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and theie shall be a tune 
of tiouble . . . and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, eveiy one tlutt shrtU he y<mna uyritten 
tn the hook.' When thus is read in connexion with 
the succeeding verhcs, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future divine judgment when 
the iighteous classes and the wicked classes ^Mll 
each reap their deserts, and the record of ‘ w ho’s 
who’ will bo found written in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting as recordei. 

As R. H. Charles puts it, ‘the book was “the book of life” 
. . a rejfiBter of the actual citizc-us of the theocratn roni 
munity on earth . This liook has thus become a rejjistt r of 
the citizens of the coming kingdom of God, whether living oi 
departed’ (‘Daniel,’ In Century Bible, Edinburgh, n d. [1913], 
p 139> 

A rabbi of the Mishnaic epoch, Akiba ben 
Joseph (A D. c. 6(>-c. 132), snminanzed and elabo- 
rated all these OT conceptions of the account be- 
tween man and Ins Maker (without, hovievei, 
introducing the idea of the recording angel) in 
a remarkably striking parable, thu.s . 

‘Everything Is given on pledge and a net is spread for all tlie 
living The shop is oiien and the dealer gives credit , and the 
ledger lies open , and the hand writes , and whosoever wishci 
to borrow may come and borrow , but the collectors regularh 
make their daib round and exact payment from man 'wlietliei 
he be content or not, and they ha\e that whereon they can 
relv in their demand , and the jucigmont is a judgment of 
truth, and everjtlnng is prepared for the feast’ (Mishnivh, 
Abdth, iu. 16) 

The ‘feast’ refers to the leviathan, on the fle*^h of 
which, according to a frequent idea of the Talmud 
and Midrash, tne righteous Lsraehtes will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angelologies of the Jews and Christians 
(as well as of tho Muhammadans, i\ho borrowed 
largely from the OT and the rabbinic writings) 
built further on these OT references to a recording 
angel, and transferred tho work of recording to 
some one or other angel lieanng a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely the recipient of the 
record. In rabbmic theology and in the mysticism 
of the Z&lidr and inodiseval ^^abbabili gcneially, 
the recording angel is kept particularly busy in 
one great department of activity — viz. prayer. 
Metotron (Gr. firiTirwp, Lat. metator, ‘guide’) 
usually plays this rCle. According to a statement 
in Midrash Tanhurnd Genesis,^ as well as in the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch,^ \t is the angel Michael, 
originally the guardian-angel of Israel, who was 
tiansformed into Metatron, tho angel ‘whose 
name is like that of his Divine Master ’ * — a piece 
of doctrine which may possibly have influenced the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos So impre'isivo 
was the work of Metatron tliat a rabbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., filisha b. Abuyah, confessed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe that tho cosmos was ruled by ‘ two 
powers ’* Of course such belief was heresy Ac- 
cording to a Talmudic statement, Metotron bears 
the Tetragrammaton in himself. This' was derived 
from Ex 23“S where it is said of the angel mIio 
would in the future be sent to prepare the way foi 
the Israelites : ‘Beware of him . . . for my name 
is tn him.’ » 

According to a passairo In the Z{>h&r (Midrash Ua-Ne'rl rtiii 
on section Uayi-Sarah), Met,atron ‘is appointed to take charge 
[ of the soul every day and to provide it with the nuf es^ary light 


1 Ed 8 Buber, Wilna, 1886, p 17 » xxll 6. 

STB Sanh 386. < T R Hagigdh, 15<i. 
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from the Divine, accorrllng os he ie commanded It is be who 
18 detailed to take the record in the grave-yards from Dumah, 
the angel of death, and to show it to the Master. It is he who 
18 destined to put the leaven into the bones that lie beneath the 
earth, to repair the bodies and bring them to a state of perfec- 
tion in the absence of the soul whidi will he sent by Goa to its 
appointed place [t.e. the Holy Land where they will again be 
mt into bodies, which have come thither through a process of 
errestrial transmigration— a favourite idea of some rabbinic 

theologians] ’ 

The Book of JuhiUos'^ speaks of Enoch as ‘the 
heavenly scribe.’ A similar description la applied 
to Metatron in T B. ^agigdh, 1^, where he is 
de-signated as ‘ he to whom authority is given to 
sit down and write tlie merits of Israel.’® In the 
Jerusalem Targum to Gn 5-* ‘And Enoch walked 
with God : and he was not ; for God took him,’ 
the rendering is ‘And he called his name [».c. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.’ In Targum 
Jonathan to Ex 24^ ‘And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Ixird,’ the paraphrase runs 
‘ And unto Moses, Michael the archangel of 
wisdom said, on the seventh day of the month. 
Come up unt-o the Lord ’ ; while in Asrensto Isaive, 
ix. 21, it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly senbo. From these various 
references one resuiily infers that Metetron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names given to angels 
who weie pre-eminent in the realms of wisdom 
or scholarship, and who would, as such, he best 
oualified to act as ‘scribes’ or ‘ recorders’ of men’s 
tleeds. 

Passages in the Qur’an bear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ angel who writes down the 
record of men. In surah ii. the r6le is given to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
that the act of writing down the Qui’an for 
Muliamniad’s benefit was actually ascribed to him. 
Man’s woik on earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholaily lecording activities of Gabriel. In 
surah 1. another view is propounded. 

‘ When the two angels deputed to take account of a man’s 
behaviour take account thereof , one sitting on the nght hand, 
the other on the Jeff he uttereth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to note it ' 

Two ‘ recording ’ angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to be that, although 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unable 
to do so, yet the two ‘ recording ’ angels can read 
his inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts quite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

Quoting from the native commentary of A1 Beidawl, Sale 
fuiiher tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that ' the 
angel who notes a man’s good actions has the command over 
him who notes his evil actions; and that when a man does 
a good action, the angel of the right hand writes it down ten 
times , and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand. Forbear setting it down for eeven 
hours , peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon ’ (note on 
surah 1 In Sale’s Koran, new ed , London, 1825, ii S50) 

Tlie idea of the ‘ good ’ always preponderating 
over the ‘evil’ is taught abundantly in the 
rabbinic wiitings, as is also the idea of a respite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar whether of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B Ta'anith, 11a, where it is 
said that ‘ two ministormg angels who accompany 
man, they give witness for him ’). In the same 
passage m 'f-B. Ta'anith it is further said • 

‘ When man goes to his everlasting home, all his works on 
earth are iiassed in review before him, and it is said to him. On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed I The 
man replies, Yes Then it is said to him, Seal it [le. your 
evidence] He seals it and thus admits the justice of the 
Divine decree.’ 

Here man after death becomes his own recording 
angel — obviously a higher and more philosophical 
view. 

I iv. 23 ; also H Enoch, liii 2. 

3 In the Ziihdr the two names are frequently put together 
thus, Mepitron-Enoch. 


Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as follows • 

In T B MeffiUdh, 15b, the phrase in Est 6* about the sleeu- 
essness of the king is applied to God ’the king of the world,’ 
who bids that ‘the book of records of the Chronicles’ be 
brouglit to Him It is then found that Shimshoi the scribe 
(see Ezr 4t*) has erased the passage recording Mordeoai’s rescue 
of Ahasuerus, but Gabriel rewrites it ‘ for the merit of Israel ’ 
Thus Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
Testament of Abraham, the Book of Jubilees, Enoch, the Syriac 
ApoecUypse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 
great judgment, wlien angels and men alike will be called 
before the bar of justice and the book in which the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened According to the Testament 
of Abraham (A xii ), this book in which the merits and de- 
ments are wntten is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(cf Ezk 2»f , Zee 5lf) Each man will be surrounded by two 
angels, one writing down his merits and the otlicr bis demerits, 
while an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other in 
a balance. Those whose merits and demerits are equal remain 
in a middle state (corresponding to the purgatory of the 
Church) and the intercession of meritorious men, such as 
Abraham, saves them and brings them into paradise. The 
permanent recorder is Enoch, * the teacher of heaven and earth, 
the scribe of righteousness,’ and the other two angels are 
assistant recorders This is probably the origin of the Qur’&n 
statement idluded to above. 

The Pharisaic school of thought, as reflected in 
the Mishn&h, Talmud, and the Jewish liturgy 
geneially, transfeired a great deal of the eschato- 
logical connotations of tlie recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admitting 
that man will be judged and his record taken in 
a hereafter, the raobis taught that on the Jewish 
New Year’s (ROah Ha-Shan&h, the first day 
of Tishri) the Books of Life and Death lie open 
before God, who as the Recorder par excellenre 
looks through the records whicli He has put down 
against the name of each individual throughout 
the course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming year. The mediceval 
Eabbalah has amplified this doctune with the 
addition of large angelological hierarchies into 
which man’s soul enters on New Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfavourable record 
from the mouth of hosts of lecording angels But 
the main trend of Jewish belief is in the direction 
of that simple but higher faith which holds that 
there is but one recording angel for or agamst 
man— God. 

Litkraturs.— K. Kohler, 'The Pre-Talniudic Haggadah,’ in 
JQR vii [1896] 681-006 , M Friedlander, Der vorohristhche 
nidische Chwstunsmus, Gottingen, 1898, p 102 ff.; N. I. 
Weinstein, Ztir Genesis der Agaaa, pt li , ‘ Die alexnndnn- 
ische Agada,’ do 1901; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jud- 
enthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Berlin, 1903, p 
247 ff : 262 ff , R. H Charles, The Book of Enochs, 

Oxford, 1912, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902 , M R 
Jame^ The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892, JE, 
s vo ‘ Recording Angel,’ ‘ Book of Life,’ ‘ Abraham, Testament 
ob^Metap-on.’ J. AbELSON. 

RECREATION.— See Amusements. 

REDEMPTION.— In this article the question 
of the redemption of the farst-lxirn is discussed ; 
the theological aspects of rcdemjition are consideied 
under Salvation. 

1. Introductory. — In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to the sacrifice of fiistlings, and 
to the redemption of first-born sons and firstlings 
of unclean domestic animals. In E, ‘ The Book of 
the Covenant’ (Ex 22”**), fiist-born sons are to be 
given unto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
sheep. According to J, every firstling male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and saenheed. But the 
firstling of an ass is to be redeemed wnth a lamb, 
or, if It is not redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-born sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
valuation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the slaying 
of the first-bom of man and beast there (Ex ; 
cf. 34’**-). In P all first-born of man and beast 
are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex 13'*’). The 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be lansomed 
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‘ according to thine estimation ’ pluH one-fifth 
more, or ‘ sold according to thy estimation ’ 
(Lv27“'')' Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
first-born of man and boast is associated, as in J, 
with the smiting of the Egyptian hrst-born, but 
the Levites aie said to have been taken instead of 
the first-lK)rn of the Israelites or of those more 
than a month old, and their cattle instead of 
tlie other Israelites’ firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Levites take the place of as many first-born Israel- 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
fiist-boin are redeemed by a money-payment of 
live shekels each to Aaron and his sons (Nu 3^**' 

In another passage from P the fiist-born of man 
and beast are matlo over to Aaron and his sons, 
but those of men, from a month old, aie redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlings of oxen, sheep, and 
goats are not redeemed ; their blood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu 18'®'*) Lastly in I)t 16** 
firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Loid, and are to be eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as aie blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf. 12®'* *’' 14*®). 

The main difForences in detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (I) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings : m Lt. this is done by owner and house- 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons. These differing 
laws seem to ‘reflect the usage of two different 
periods of the history.’* (2) The redemption of 
the firet-born : in E nothing is said of the redemp- 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at live shekels ; 
but again in P the origin of the Levites as a 
sacred class is referred back to a redemption of 
the existing first-born of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here there is obviously 
a myth oiiginating at a period when the redemp- 
tion value of the first-born had become fixed. A.s 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacied instead of the firstlings of the other Isiael- 
ites’ cattle, which, according to Nu 18”, could not 
be ledeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a tune when the legislation legarding fiisthngs 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E the ‘giving’ 
of the first-born of men to God is not connected, 
as in J and P, with the slaying of the first-born 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts : in J 
the liistling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first- 
lings of unclean beasts, as if now other ‘unclean’ 
animals than the ass had been domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also differ. 

We are thus confronted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps wa,s no 
more than ideal at any given time. It also tended 
to be e\i)Iained mythically, or lictitiou.s reasons for 
the sanctity of the first-bom were apt to be given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling* of the ass. — As 
the fiistlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. Fiustfruits, Fir.st-boun), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were His also. But 
asses and piobably some other domestic animals 
were ‘ unclean,’ i.e. unfit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Hence in their case aro.se the idea of redemption, 
the word used in Ex 13”, pdddh, being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery (cf. 1 S 14*®, Ps 4^* *®). 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or, if not so redeemed, it was killed, but not sacri- 
ficially ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
blood, so that it could be of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to be 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 
1 S R. Driver, The Book of Exodus, Oambridge, 1911, p. 106. 


eailier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the fust ling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, oi tabu, whether it 
was sacrificed or not. 

3. Redemption of the first-born child.— Theie is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-born. He was the first gift of God aftei 
marriage In a sense he was God’s property ()i 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest and strongest 
in him.’ * Was he therefore sacnticed ’ That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first born, is certain, though w hether all the first- 
born wore once legularly saenheed has not been 
confirmed. 

Tho jar-buried Infants found at saered sites m Palestine 
cannot lie proved to be first bom chiMren It has also been 
questioned whether they were sacrificial victims 2 

The question of the redemption of the first-boin 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or money-pay- 
ment, which appears strictly as a Hebrew* custoin, 
is one which arose either (1) because of the inherent 
sanctity of the first-born or (2) because bo ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the tcffular sacrifice of the 
first-born aniong the Hebrews in histone times is 
open to question The references in the OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16* 21® 23*®; cf. Lv 18**, ‘any of thy seed’) A 
son or daughter (not males ex'clusiv ely, and not 
always the first-born) was sacrificed. Noi was 
this .sacrifice, when called for, always perfoimed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed his eldest 
son, who was thus not an infant (2 K 3'*®), and so 
in the case of Isaac and of Jephthah’s duughtei. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy — a point not sufficiently noticed by wnteis 
on this subject— and only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That tho Hebrew's had such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is not unlikely, 
and no more than this need be signified in Mi 6'*, 
where ‘ thousands of rams ’ and ‘ ten tlioiisands of 
rivers of oil ’ show that Micah is speaking hyper- 
bolically. In Ezk 20*® ‘all that openeth the 
womb’ is spoken of as Bacnficed to Moloch in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been .so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if human sacrifice ivas 
to occur, tho first-born was chosen As far as 
Israel was concerned, the practice in historic times 
was borrow’ed, w'hether in earlier times it had 
been more general or not This is shown by the 
words of the prophets, who may be presumed to 
have known the facts. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel make thia clear, but their wonlB seem 
to show that the people, seeing these cosll) sacrifices among 
the Phwnicians, deemed that thej were due also to God in time 
of disaster The practice of redeeming the first born was 
regarded aa merely permissive Occasion might arise whrn 
this permission must be disregarded Jeremiah savs that God 
never commanded suoli sacrifices (7*1 19-’), and Ezekiel (2(1-’'') 
regards the current interpretation of Ex IJi* as a miblake -a 
pollution 

Further, special privileges attached to tho fii'-t- 
bom, showing that he was not sacrificed (Gn 2.5**, 
Dt 21*® ; cf. 1 Ch 6* [disgracing tho birth-nght]) ; 
and the method in which Israel is spoken of ai- 
God’s fiist-borii (Ex 4**; cf. Jei 31“ [Ephraim], 
Ps 89” [Messiah as God’s first-bom]) shows that 
the first-born was specially favoured, not sacri- 
ficed. The words of Micali (O'*) and Ezekiel (20*®) 
belong to the jieriod when the Israelites borrow*ed 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, prob- 
ably does the story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in w Inch 
the victim is commuted or redeemed by a ram— a 
far less spiritual thought than Micah’s. 

Why then was t^ve first-born revleenied? (1) If 
the custom of sacnficing the first-born had once 
been general in early times, as perhaps the state- 

1 W R. Smith, Rehgwn of the Semites^, London, 1804, p 
465 , cf, Gn 493, Dt 21W 

aw II Wood, tSlKxxxvi [1910J166ff, 
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ment of the law in Ex 22“ and the sirailaritjjr of 
expresaions m the case of the tirst-bom and farst- 
lings (Ex 22“*- 34^*) suggest, the redemption must 
be a softening of the practice in an age which had 
morally outgiown it and demanded a more humane 
custom. Yet that age must have been previous to 
that of Moses, since ho, a first-born son,^ was not 
sacrificed. The idea that the first-born was due to 
Goil still remained ; hence he had to be redeemed, 
and, even when redeemed, he might still be sacri- 
ficed when sufficient occasion arose. This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may be a 
later tale explaining the origm of the redemption. 
Otherwise it \ias explained by the fact that, since 
(4od had slam the first-born of Egypt, therefore 
the lirst-boin of Israel must be redeemed — a theo- 
logical explanation in an age when the true 
lationalo of the practice was foigotten. 

J O Frazer aaautnes that not the flrgt-bom of EfO’pt were 
slain, but those of Israel in some sacnflulal ritual by pnestly 
executioners at Passovei This was afterwards commuted by 
tiie sacrifli'e of a lamli, its biood being smeared on tbe door- 
posts instead of that of the child That a strong tradition of 
some tragic e\etit occurring to the Israelites should thus be 
transformed is most unlikely. That event was some species of 



children 3 

In the curious story in Ex , if Zipnorah’s 
child was to be given as an offering in place of 
Moses, the circumcising of him would be a siiecics 
of redemption. The stoiy would thus be another 
method of accounting for the redemption of the 
first-born * 

(2) If, on the other hand, the practice of occasion- 
ally sacrificing first-born chiluien arose through 
Israel’s contact with peoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would be 
felt that the first-born was tiue to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must he redeemed The technical 
term for the Molech sacrifice was ‘cause to pass 
over to Molech.’ The same term is used in Ex 
13'®, ‘cause to pass over to Jahweh,’ even when 
the ledemption is insisted on. 

(3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special sacredness, *a congenital holiness,’* 
attached to the first-born, winch resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabn was necessary 
—the rite of redemption — before he could be con- 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The ‘ redemption ’ 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, have supposed that in the 
redemption ‘ we are to see not a tonin" down of an 
ancient custx)m which had demanded human sacri- 
fice, but only an expedient for extending the pre- 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-sacrificial annnal.s,’® This is akin to W. R. 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con- 
genital holiness’ of the first- bom of men and 
animals came to mean that such holy things were 
set aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal offerings led to tneir 
being redeemed.® Wellhausen also regards the 
claim to the human first-born as merely ‘ a later 
generalization.’ ® 

To sum up* the language regarding the first- 
born suggests an earlier custom of sacrifice ; but 
the probability is that the legislation is late, and 
that tbe language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac- 
lifices of tbe first-born among the Canaamtes. 
Wellhausen and W R. Smith reject the idea of 
the early general sacrifice of the Hebrew first-born. 
.1, G. Frazer accepts it, but his pvidence of similar 


1 Miriam and Aaron were probably children by • previous 
inarriagpe , see Driver’s note to Ex 2*. 

2 Bee GB\ pt in , The Dying God, London, 1911, p 176. 

8 (’f EBii\ lVi6. * W. R. Smith*, p 466 

0 KBi IV 491 { « W. B. Smiths, p 465. 

7 PioUgoiruHU eur Oeseh. Israeli, Berlin, 1886, p. 90 


sacrifices of the first-bora among othei peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer not to sacri- 
fice but to infanticide. Not all are 8U2>ported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-born.' 

4. Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom finds an echo in folk-tales in which child- 
less parents agree to give up their first-born to 
some one who otters to remove the wife’s barrenness. 
The.se tales arose in some custom of dedication of 
first-born to a deity. In some such stories a gift 
or a substitute is ofiered instead — a suggestion of 
redemption ® It is also remarkable that Syriac 
women will vow' an unborn child to a Munani- 
madan saint at his shrine, yet ‘in that case the 
chihl 18 not slain, as may once have been the case, 
but IS redeemed’ by an offering.® In Muham- 
madan custom the victim — a ram or goat sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child — is called a ransom 
for the child * Reference may also lie made to the 
May ritual described by Ovid, in which the house- 
father threw black beans over his shoulder to 
the ghosts, with the words nine times rojieatod, 

‘ With these beans I redeem me and mine.’* The 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemp- 
tion from sacrifice as illustrated in the story of 
Isaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and practice 111 
winch an animal takes the place of an eailier 
human victim, not necessaiily a fiist-born. At 
the temple of Artemis Tnclaria it had formcily 
been the custom to ofler a beautiful youth and 
maiden, but in the time of Pausanias this sacrifice 
was commuted. Pausanias also mentions the oflei - 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potnia? in place of an 
earlier youth.® At Laodicca the annual stag sac 
nfice was believed to take the place of a foiniei 
offering of a maiden.® In Babylonia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a sick man — its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his head, 
neck, breast — suggests some species of commuta- 
tion or substitution.® When human saciifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Druids 
offered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, and drawing from him a little blood ® In 
many quarters other commutations of human sacii- 
fico occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feelings. Frequently effigies of human beings are 
offered, os among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Romans; or a coco nut is offeied 
because of its resemblance to a human head ; 
or, again, an animal victim takes the place of a 
human, when people cannot afford tlie latter, as 
among the Tshis.'* 

These correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or in general to the offering of a loss for 
a more important object. For, as Servius says, 

'The eitnulacrum is accepted in place of tbe real object, 
hence when certain animals, difficult to obtain, are demanded 
in sncriSce, images of them are made of bread or wax, and are 
received in their stead.’!® 

Litkratvbb.— T his is sufficiently indicated in the notes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
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REDEMPTORISM.— See Liguori. 

RED INDIANS.->See America. 

REFORMATION,— The great upheaval which 
we call the Reformation was very much more than 
a religious rising of Teutonic Europe in the 16th 
century. We can trace its origin to the begin- 
nings of raonasticism and Northern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm all down the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all through the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp break from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the j^eat Liberal movement which 
began with the !^glish Commonwealth and the 
American Revolution, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Remrma- 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our own day, for they raise 
the permanent questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and reason, slavery and 
freedom, religious, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though it has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Latins and Slavs 
were as restive os Teutons under tlie yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic ; and in France it has 
always been strongest in the Latin south. Lea.st 
of all was it a purely religious movement- It was 
the issue of a vast complex of forces, intellectual, 

S olitioal, and social as well as relimona, acting in 
iflerent ways and with constantly varying in- 
tensity in difierent countries. In England and 
Sweden its course was raided by kings, in 
Germany by princes, in France, Bohemia, and 
Poland by nobles, m the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten- 
dency was in England to despotism, in Germany 
and France to civil strife, in the United Provinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it sot up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
Church an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of bewildering diversity. ‘The variations 
of Protestantism’ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way tnrough 
many stumbles. They see its meaning dimly and 
in part, and often the ooldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
hod thought they saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more medimval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throwing them oflf. The great- 
ness of the Reformation is less in what was 
actually done — though that was great — than in 
the still greater work which it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thoughts of Europe for 
the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countiies, are diiect or indirect results of the 
Reformation. 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
trace the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at reform, and of 
the new conditions which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) we must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative view of the different forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences or this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the medisevai Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
that a statement of grievances is not the whole 
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truth, and is not here prebcnted as the whole 
truth. On the other hand, the grievances weie 
more real, more general, more scandalous, more 
integrally connected with the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are willing to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent language 
of modern times. If the picture is dark, the back- 

ound is darker still, for much of the worst must 
left untold. 

I. Causes of the Reformation. — The loose 
organization of the aiiostolic churches was shaped 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bishops, and this again 
was consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a great confedpration of churches 
which called itself the Holy Catholic Church, and 
claimed to be the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
was a grand system ; but where was the layman ? 
His royal priesthood was forgotten, and more and 
more nis access to God was only through the 
ministrations of the Church. 

Then came the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil world which a woildly Churcli had failed 
to oveioome; but it was almost as much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they were neither 
heretics nor schismatics, but the most zealous of 
churchmen, whoso ascetic zeal ]>ut to shame the 
worldlinoss of the priests Many a time the 
monks rushed in where bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism was 
ultimately subversive of the Church system. That 
principle was neither asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these wore confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the world, not only because the M’orld was 
wicked, but also because the Church in the world 
could not give him what he wanted. ‘Doubt 
makes the monk ’ was a Gorman proverb. "What 
he wanted was to save his soul, and to save it in 
his own way, because he had not found the priest’s 
way satisfactory. Therefore he sought out for 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found his freedom. However the priest 
might magnify his oifico, there must bo a airect 
access to God without him. Else how could 
hermits be saints? Yet neither was the monas- 
tery essential, whatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal’s 
presence he must stand alone), nor was the asceti- 
cism essential ; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might be abandonee! if he ceased to hnd it 
the more excellent way. But, though piiests and 
monks were often at variance, they never clearly 
saw that their conceptions of religion were radi- 
cally different. The Chuich made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the system, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments. But the tivo 
antagonistic princinles were held together chiefly 
by the common belief of churchmen that asceti- 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
be discredited, the individualism would not fail to 
seek expression outside the Church system. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformers, 
from Luther and Bucer downwards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came the conversion of the Northern 
peoples. They were docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and showed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Church 
^siem as it came to them, ana even helped a 
little to develop it, fer they took very kindly to 
lund stories or hell-fire, and thought it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and seotarian, 
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shaped by Latin hands and saturated by Latin 
thought. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than children in the faith ; but, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw oft' the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
seotorian. 

The next great step was the Hildebrandine 
reformation and tlie rise of the medimval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy of feudalism and the scandalous con- 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
I’eter’s chair above the thrones of kings. The 
opposition of the emperors was not a Teutonic 
revolt : the Saxons always held with the pone. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and Italy, 

1 'oined for a moment by Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
and scarcely toucned the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, and its echoes died 
away with the Schoolmen of Ludwig iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Kome was performed in 
peace (1452), because Fiedeiick in. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

But long liefore that time the Hildebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
woild hod faded into the light of common day. 
The higher the pope’s powei rose, the more Ins 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
W'orldly ends by worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty world-power, with its tliousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries; with its aimies of 
monks, Benedictine, Cluniac, Cistercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops of 
friars prowling round the land ; not to mention 
the vast numbeis of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmates of a monastery were monks. 
It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongholds of transulistantiation, which gave 
the priest a moi e than royal diraity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to him every secret of 
private life, and above all upon the ancient horror 
of heresy. All sins might be forgiven, but the sin 
of heresy could not be forgiven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forgive sins. 

But the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the griev- 
ances which in the end compelled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, the Hildebrandine leformation had 
failed to cleanse the Chinch, If celibacy was sup- 
posed to lift the priest above the mire of the world, 
auricular confession plunged him back into it, for 
the piiest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which we must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot be told in decent lan- 
guage. Suffice it that in piactice tho vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolishea nothing of marriage 
but God’s holy ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
ways ; but, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger number had focaiice, or did worse, and 
many of these were compelled by their flocks in 
their own interests to keep focance. Other 
temptations of a lonely priest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbours. 

Yet, after all, more offence was caused by the 
worldliness of the many than by the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it held two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, where the accumulation had been 
checked by the Statute of Mortmain (1279). If 


the bishops were generally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords in England, where the piimate 
stood next to the sovereign, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Scottish border almost as a 
king. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barbarossa’s 
army. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was the envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might hold 
perhaps half-a-score of church preferments and 
leave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
by cheap hirelings, while he spent his time in the 
service of pope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new and more lucrative appointments. 
In England the bishoprics weie commonly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, fiom 
Flambard and Thomas to Morton and \Volsey ; 
and in Germany it was much the same in Fran- 
conian and Hohenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle Ages wo see a class of pure aiistocrat*-, 
such as Courtenay and Arundel, Beaufort and 
Neville in England ; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing type. The three clerical electors at the 
time of the Reformation were all nobles — Albert 
of Brandenburg, Hermann of Wied, Richard of 
GreiUenklau. The aristocratic character of the 
German hierarchy was not a novelty of the 
Reformation. 

But large numbers of the piiests ueie needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in some cases ample. But a great deal was 
‘appropriated’ by the monks. A numasteiy took 
the endow men ts of a parish, and was supposed to 
provide for the cure of souls, peiliaps only by 
sending a monk to say mass on Sundays. The 
Latoran Council of 1179 ordeied them to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest chuichmen of the next 
centuiy managed at last to enforce this. The 
monastery took the great tithes of corn, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many iich 
livings were reduced by ‘ appropiiations’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverished by 
pensions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to be rapacious and ignoiant. 
There could not be much respect for a priest who 
was foiced to wrangle over potty dues, and could 
hardly say his old nmmpsirnns. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, but sometimes it was very 
dense.* Nor were his aduiinistiations edifying, 
for they were all in Latin, except paits of tho 
marriage service. The mass was said m a low 
voice, and the people were not supjxised to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and there w'ere primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich ii. could make a fool of his unlearned 
chaplain W erasing from the mass-book the hist 
syllables or the prayer ‘ pro (fa)mulis et (fa)mulabu3 
tuis,’ we may imagine what a rustic paiish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatm or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Russia foi a modern 
parallel to the mixture of superstitious diead of 
the piiest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were nch, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled without spending 
perhaps two years’ revenue on a jouiney to Rome, 
with fees and ‘presents’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 

1 There were priests in the diocese of Gloucester in 1661 who 
did not know who was the author of the Lord's Prayer, or 
where it was to be found. 
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usefulness. They spent little on the poor, and 
learning had found a more congenial home in 
the universities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recovered their numbers ; some, 
indeed, were so decayed that they had to be sup- 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious foundeis him 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was vaiious. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst cases are 
sheltered by their very foulness. But the larger 
number weie worldly rather than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries; and now the inmates of the 
licher houses lived very much as their neighbouis 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notoiious lovers of good living. This was very fai 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
much occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The woist of the mattei 
was not that flagrant vice was by no means raie, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abbot was often himself the worst offender in 
the way of evil living, embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. Tne bishoj) was sometimes an 
offender likewise, often too busy with State affairs 
to look after his diocese ; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take m hand 
a bad case, wheio ho was likely to be met by a 
claim to exemption backed up with fo^cd charters 
and entailing years of litigation at Koine, to be 
hnally decided by bribery or by the fixed policy of 
the Church to smother scandals rather than amend 
them At worst, a peccant priest might bo re- 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on a handsome pension. 

The condition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was different They 
evaded tlicir corporate poverty by vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope ; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
poverty must be real, Pope John XXII. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 

f tioperty, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
iighost Christian life, 'fhis decision stultified the 
whole system of mendicancy, so that henceforth, 
while boiiie of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of tfieir own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy Meanwhile, tlie ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, puffing 
his pardons and relics as impudently as any other 
quack of the market-place Of all the chuichmen 
the friai was the least respected. 

Besides vice and worldliness, there w’as a third 
gieat scandal in the divisions of the Church. 
True, the Latins never sank into Irish anarchy, 
wheie a bishop would wander about the countiy 
living on his ordination foes, and a whole moiia.s- 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for a pitched battle with the next house of 
holy men. But the quairels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapteis wrangled and liti- 
gated for years together. Seculars and regulais 
had a standing feud, and the friars were a plague 
to both. If a parish piiost refused absolution to 
some offender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most repulsive quarrel of 
all was round a rich man’s deathbed. If masses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses saia for 
his soul ? And they were all eager in the work of 


charity. So the quiet of the chaiubei of death 
was continnally disturbed by an unseemly quariol 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the one suie passport to 
heaven. The wicked world looked on with wondei 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church system were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a coi- 
poration which constantly acqiuied property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it secured the 
larger part of the national wealth , and this Avas 
in itself an evil of the first magnitiuie. If tlie 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro- 
piiators Avho followed them, theii lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the numbei of the cleigy 
Avas excessive. The parish priests alone may have 
been half as many as Aie have noAv for a much 
larger poimlation ; and to those A\e must add the 
chantry priests, the monks, the fiiais, the nuns, 
and the minor ordeis. It is tiue that they Aveie 
not all withdrawn from the common A\oik of life. 
In the 13th cent, they AA’cro still the liteiary men, 
the founders of schools, the Aviiteis of chionicles, 
and the teachers of agricultuio , but uoav thcA had 
little to shoAv but tioops of laAsyeis. The cliargc 
that they Aveie nothing but a buulen on the land 
was too sweeping, but a buiden they Aveio, and a 
heavy burden. Tliey did a good deal ot tiading 
too, partly in spiritual Avaies like relics, paidons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in woildly things 
m Avhich they Aveie forbidtien to trade Indeed, it 
was not good tliat tlie pansli juicst should be a 
money-lender or a tavein-kecpei, as the bishops 
coinplain that ho not uncommonly ai as. Anothei 
gieat economic evil arose from the teaching that 
good AA'orks are an expiation (in pi nr lice oiten a 
payment) for sins, for it made chanty more in- 
discriminate than it might otheiAMse linve been. 
The good work lestcd to the ciedit of the giver, 
and the unAvoitliine&s of the leceiver Avas not his 
business. The type of this kind of chanty is a 
Spanish archbishop of a couple of hundred years 
ago, Avho spent a princely levenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggais at his gate Medueval 
chanty Avas not all of this soit, but a good deal of 
it was, so that tlie iclief of disticss A\as moie or 
less balanced by a vast encouiagement of idleness 
and imposture, especially Avlien the gieat age of 
beggars began iii the 15Lli century. F.ven more 
keenly felt than this Avas the snuilai Aiorkmg of 
Chuich festivals, Avlnch had been multiplied 
beyond all reason, and made a large part of tlie 
year useless for tiade or agriculture, for no A\ork 
was alloAved on the day it&elf or aftei the noon of 
the day l>eforc it. idleness AAas coinpuKory, but 
not soberness, for no occuiiation aaus piovided 
beyond the moining mass. To the abundance of 
holy days wo may paitly asenbe the niaiked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for sIioavs, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the like. But there weie Avorse 
things than these. Besides encouraging dunking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, these 
festivals, freauent and iiic^ular, were a formidable 
hindrance to liabits of steady aa ork. They not only 
made serious gaps in the A\ork, but demoralized 
what remained of it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and Avas made more uigent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of the land in 
the 16th. Hoav far the holy days Avere observed it 
18 not easy to say ; but these Avere the commands 
of the Church, and there aie complaints enough 
to show that they ,Avere enforced. 

Before we come to the political grievances, Ave 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Church was the twofold error of the Phaiisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a laiv, and again mistook 
the office of law. In fact, our Lord lays down 
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principles, not laws, telling us always the spirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the things 
we ought to do, except the two sacraments, lie 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or bad 
actions, except as the signs of a good or bad heart. 
A good deal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic. Furtlier, it is not the ofHce of law to 
teach right and wrong generally — only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, so that the criminal offends wittingly, and 
las condemnation is lust. This tendency to make 
the gospel a code of law worked mischief m two 
opposite directions. The natural man is always 
glad to compound for the Avoightier matters of 
ludgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
law ; and even the better sort of monk was likely 
to be very well pleased Avith himself when he 
could say, ‘ All these have I kept from my youth 
up.’ On the other hand, if a cooe of law contains 
all that God commands, it cannot contain all that 
IS well-pleasing to Him. Common people might 
be content Avith doing what God commands, but 
the higher life con^sted in doing more, and 
thereby earning merit, which would be available 
for self and otliers. And these works of super- 
erogation — these consilux evangeltca — were reached 
by generalizing words referring to particular in- 
dividuals or classes of men. Thus the command 
to the rich young man must be a counsel for all ; 
and, if those who aie able to receive it are blessed, 
they must be better than those who are not called 
to receive it. The result of all this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low^ ideal, and 
turn^ both away from the vital question, * What 
lack I yet ? ’ 

This conception of the gospel as a law neces- 
sarily implied a concrete and visible Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard to the secular power, or, if 
necessary, in defiance of the secular poAver. That 
law Avas professedly spiritual ; but the Church 
drew the haute of the spiritual, and drew them 
A\ ide. Most things, inde^, have a spiritual side, 
so that there were few on which the Church had 
nothing to say. The protection of the Church 
covered all priests and men of religion, minor 
orders, and the hosts of dependents of the churches, 
and beyond these the weaker classes of the laity 
and those specially attached to the Church — the 
widow and the poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the crusader, the pilgrim, and the palmer 
The jurisdiction of the Church covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters but the special cases of 
heresy and Avitchcraft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and marriage, and some purely 
secular things like Avills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops must be inde- 
pendent, and not appointed by the kings. The 
Hildebrandine popes claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal unties, and Boniface Vin. forbade 
them to pay subsidies; but these attempts were 
failures. The Cliurch also constantly interfered 
in matters of higli policy, forbidding wars, recon- 
ciling wars, and not uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must be rebuked, 
or in graver cases interdicted or excommunicated, 
and even deposed, and his kingdom given to 
another. The law of the Church was canon law, 
consisting of decisions of certain councils collected 
in the Decretum of Gratian, with additional de- 
crees of successive popes, especially Gregory ix. 
and John XXII. It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 
protection ; but it was generally unpopular as^ 
Deing foreign, expensive, and duatory. Henry' 


viu.’s six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom- 
munication, which in ito milder forms made the 
offender a leper to his friends and cut him off from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver cases the secular power was called on to 
imprison him indefinitely, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him ; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaborate curse by all the saints on every act of 
his life. ‘ As these candles stink on earth, so may 
his soul stink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the secmar power were very rightly 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. Wills, e.g., almost 
necessarily came to the cleiics when so few lay- 
men coultl even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disorderly 
times, and the usurer was so unpopular that there 
could be no obiection to any one who undertook to 
unish him. jBut on the whole the Church ful- 
Iled its trust badly, even in the judgment of its 
fiiends. Its methods, to begin witfi, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment oi charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indefinite 
imprisonment, were a terror to the innocent. The 
soundest Catholic ran a risk of the fire if somebody 
reported that he had eaten meat in Lent. Then 
the iurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criminous clerk must be judged 
by the spiritual court, which could not shed blood, 
and therefore had to remit an offender to the 
secular power when it wanted a heretic burned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depended on the holiness of the place, so that it 
sheltered all comers without distinction, and did 
not even prevent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of unholy men, 
from the times of Diana of Ephesus to those of 
Our Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry VII. put 
down some of the worst abuses before the Refor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing Avith other matters. Marriage, was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and effectually degraded by forbidding it to the 
clergy. In theory it was indissoluble, even for 
adultery ; in practice it was continually annulled. 
So many and so various were the canonical impedi- 
ments that no marriage was secure if any one had 
an interest in getting it dissolved— and could pay 
the fees. If other excuses failed, some forbidden 
relation could almost always be found vnthin the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry viii.’s marriages were faulty in canon 
law, except perhaps the last. But one mischief 
was mitigateu by another. The Church sold dis- 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supposed to be forbidden by the law of God. 
The case of Catharine of Aragon was not excep- 
tional. This was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
deeply resented. Wills were in a similar state 
The Church lawyers piled up mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft was not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings with 
the devil were the very worst of sins ; but all that 
was called heresy was not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied the faith, by all means 
let him be burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he might have punishment in dne measure; but 
the Church baa got into such a panic that it 
suspected heresy in every trifle, and brought the 
soundest Catholio into danger of savage persecu- 
tion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. The vicar of Christ was reasons of their own for conniving at papal 
supposed to be a father in God, guiding all the encroachments. 

churches— all alike his children -^n the way of In truth, the popes had put themselves in a false 
righteousness and mercy ; and for this purpose position, above the law's of God and man. 'I'he 
divine authority was given him to restrain the Kenaissanoe popes broke solemn treaties and 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the plotted assassmations at their convenience, and 
earth, and to bring every soul into subjection to Knew that they could do so with impunity. When 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory they found resistance in the growing strength of 
Vii. ; and it was at least a noble dream. But a nations, their foreign policy shrank hack on Italy, 
dream it was ; the facts were squalid. In the first and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 

f lace, given inedimval conditions of travel, St. by foul, of territories for their nephews, so that 
'eter himself could not have guided all the churches each new pope had to begin the work afresh for a 
fiom Rome or Avignon. No human genius was new set of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
equal to this colossal task, especially when the policy was to turn everytlimg into a source of 
iighteous guidance had to be enforced by continual revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
interference with almost every act of government, bishoprics and divorces downward. Jubilees were 
How ever well-disposed the pope might be, he was proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
too far off, too ignorant of weign peoples and relics were sold wholesale all over Europe ; and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the even the indulgences — the theory invented for 
reports of interested advisers to govern wisely, them was purely acatlemic — were no more than the 
Sometimes he did good service, as when the legates latest development of a practical system of licences 
of IlononuB iii helped William the Marshal to for every sin hut heresy. ‘God willeth not the 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent. pop<M death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
organized wars against the Tuiks, though their and live.’ Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Kenais- 
ci iisades W'ere more often mischievous, like the sance, drawn by an enemy, hut drawn to the life, 
Alhigensian and the Hussite, and still more often and in no way overdrawn. 

they were pure and simple pretexts for exacting Nor did the popes generally command personal 
money. But the Latin Cnurch of the Middle Ages respect. Some, indeed, were worthy men, and 
W'as not organized with modem efficiency. To put liberal patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas v. 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely be said to have and Pius li. when he had put away the sins of Ins 
governed at all j he could not do much more than youth ; but they were generally worldly, and in tlie 
meddle, and seemed to meddle chiefly for the sake Renaissance period they were mostly scandalous, 
of filthy lucre. Four conflicting policies — of What else was to be expected in a city where the 
witnessing to the world, ruling the w'orld, renounc- hailots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
ing the world, and making gain of the world— andcler^’ We need not believe all the charges 
could lead to nothing hut confusion. The scandals against John XXIII. ; perhaps the Council of Con- 
and disorders caused by his interference were stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
multitudinous and flagTant, notorious and in their the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con- 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who demned him on the rest. Other condottien may 
repoited to Paul III. in 1637 were in entiie agree- have been as bad, but they had not strayed into 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the St. Peter’s chair. So, too, some of the worst of 
Reformers. Their very first demand was that law the crimes ascribed to Alexander VI. seem to be 
should be observed as far as possible, and some society gossip ; but the fact remains that he was 
limit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, a very had man, and that the cardmals who chose 
and such-like breaches of law. In fact, the whole him cannot have been much better Huch was the 
system ivas very much a system of extortion school from which the popes of the Reuai8.sance 
I’^e ter ’s pence dated early ; and by the end of tlio came ; and most of them worthily represented it. 
12th cent papal taxation was enormously extended. At the end of the Middle Ages there was no 
There were heavy fees for almost every business in dispute about the condition of tho Church. From 
■which the wpe could interfere Among the most the bulls of the nopes and the registers of the 
oflensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina- bishops to the allubions of the chroniclers and 
tion to prefeiments, often not yet vacant ; reserva- the lampoons of the profane, all tlie evidence of the 
tioiis, by which the nope reserved to himself the time tells the same story of deep corruption with- 
right to hll such preferments or to grant pensions out a hope of mending it. Two methods were 
out of them ; and annates, or firstfruits, invented imaginable. ‘Heretics’ might overthrow the 
by John xxii., or payment to the pope of the first Chuich system and replace it by something better ; 
yeai’s revenue by every one receiving preferment, or reformers from within might clear aw ay scandals 
Provisions were politically important. It was an and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
old custom in the 7th cent, that, if a bishop died in vain. We need not ask whether the ‘ heretics’ 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Rome for the had anything better to ofter, for they utterly failed 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at to overthrow the Cliurcli system, or oven to iiillu- 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to ence it — except in the reverse way, foi teiror of 
Canterbury. In later times this casual nght was heresy hardened the Church to a savage cruelty 
enormously extended. Not only bishoprics hut ivliich m the end turned every feeling of humanity 
other preferments were ‘ reserved’’ by the popes for against the persecutors. In fact, the ‘lunesies’ 
nominees of their own, without regard to tne rights hear the mark of leaction, and, like otlier reactions, 
of kings or other patrons ; and papal nominees the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon deal from the system that they ivero opposing 
times. This system of reservations at last covered They all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
almost every preferment, and the strongest kings tho priests, but each sect in its own way. The 
could scarcely resist it. Thus Nicolas ill. refused Cathari and Albigenses took over the asceticism 
Edward l.’s request for Burnell, and nominated of the time, hut developed it in an anticlerical 
Peckham to Canterbury. In the next century it sense, and were therefore called Manicha'ans The 
was limited in England oy the statutes of Provuors Poor Men of Lyons belonged to the same move- 
and Preemnnire, and in ’France later by the Con- ment as the friars, and were preachers like the 
cordat of Bonrges (1438). But the popes did not Dominicans, but soon showed a taste foi Scripture 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by which the Church could not tolerate. Most of the 
their own concordats, and the kings often had sects held that the unworthinesa of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and the later 'heretics’ 
had a new grievance in the refusal of the Cup to 
the laity. By far the deepest thinker among 
them was Wyclif, who not only started Lollardy 
in England, but gave the tone to * heresy ’ in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him. 
Wyclif began as a political controversialist, and 
gradually became a religions reformer of the 
boldest sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thinking; and even his clowning enormity of 
denying transubstantiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substance without accidents, and 
accidents without substance— was not the moat 
foimidable blow that he aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup- 
pression of the Lollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the early friars, 
but turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘ dominion founded on grace ’ and ‘ no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God ’ were a deadly 
offence, not only to the Church, but to the ruling 
class of nobles and landowners. Wyclif himself 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Heniy iv. to spoil the Church, 
as Henry viii. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
M'lth the Churcn to put down heretics who were 
also social disturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
IV. was not over-zealous in the cause, Henry V. 
M as more active, and the gentleness of Henry vi. 
gave no relief to the Lollards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth, Puritani- 
cal folk, treasuring stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they weie merged m the Reformation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Fiedenck of Hohenzollorn persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned against each other ; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lepan (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to be the terror of Europe, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heiesy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after theoattlo of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants’ War 
came in 1522, and was more barbarously suppressed 
than the English ; but, instead of sermom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. Its religious 
bearing was partly the same, for the Romanists of 
courselaid the blame of social unrest on the dis- 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few suppoiters but extreme men and Anabaptists. 
Luther attacked them with unmeasured violence, 
and the Church in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England. 

Reform from witlnn was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastie revivals hail 
only partial and transitory effects, and even these 
hacf ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friars. But could not the ‘ reform in head and 
members * be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair bad appealed (perhaps not very seriously) 
from Boniface Vlil. to a General Council, and in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constance. When it had deposed John XXiii., 


it was faced by the question, 'Reform first, or 
unity ? ’ It decided for unity, and allowed Martin 
V. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous pope, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Reform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con- 
temptuously rejected by France and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set the pope at defiance. But in the end Eugenius 
IV. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as that of Constance. 
Men were inolined to thinlc that, if the pope’s rule 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was likely to be 
worse. After all, the Councils were too orthodox 
to touch the worst diflRculty— that the abuses were 
not simply sins of individuals or miscarriages of 
administration, but logical, natural, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
matter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They burned Hus in defiance of 
the emperor’s safe-conduct, and made religious 
wars inteinecine by declaring that no faith was to 
he kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate with the heretics ; but it was as resolute 
as ever to allow no reform of doctrme. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 16th cent, all were agreed that a drastic 
refoim was urgently needed, but none could see 
how it might be made. 

Something, however, had been done. In most 
countries paiticular abuses had been put down or 
limited by the civil power ; and in Spain a real 
reformation— of a sort— had been carried out under 
Queen Isabella’s guidance by Cardinal Ximenes, 
armed with the special powers confeired on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the hull of 1482. Ximenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipline, the removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extiipa- 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all — witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, but could do nothing ; the 
bishops would have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not carry even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond epigrams in 
Italy and growlings in iTansalpine lands. The 
forces which made the Reformation possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. TJie tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be crowned with a Holy Roman 
Empire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called forth a new sense of national unity, repre- 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13th cent, 
may he measured by the failure of Boniface viii. 
against Edward i. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
contests with the emperors, the Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations; 
and, now that the right divine of fallen emperors 
had come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ing possible to believe that the rights of the 
Catholic Church might be exercised by particular 
or national churches acting on their own discretion. 
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Tlie intellectual position of the Church was not 
improved by the etforta of the Schoolmen to defend 
by reason a system based on an agnostic denial of 
the competence of reason in matters of religion. 
Thomas Aquinas got over the difficulty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so that Uie two could have no contact. 
But this could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Duns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked by the Ass of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave, however, an impetus to 
study ; and the first discovery was that tne papal 
claims ivhich appealed to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame- 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
We see first an age of enthusiastic collectors — none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas V. Then came an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often passing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped Zeus as read the * bad Greek * of the 
Gospels. In truth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting in moral earnestness till it reached moie 
serious peoples across the Alps. German mystic'sm 
was a sign of discontent with Latin thought ; and 
the New Learning found an eager welcome in new 
universities like Erfurt and Heidelberg. England 
was a little behind ; but in 1498 Colet was lectur- 
ing on St. Paul’s Epistles ; and it was Colet more 
than any one who diverted Erasmus from the 
exclusive study of the classics to the NT and the 
Fathers Era-smus’ edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 1516 marks an epoch ; and the invention 
of pnnting gave it a currency which earlier trans- 
lations could never have attained. Popes like 
Nicolas V. and Pius ii encouraged the New Learn- 
ing ; Julius II. w'as a liberal patron of its art ; and 
Leo X. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fiaught with danger to the Church 'system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin ; and the 
lomanceof the Crusades paled before that of the 
old woild of Greece. For a thousand years Europe 
had been moving in the Latin orbit ; now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected by some great planet 
into a new path. The old Latin thoughts and 
ideal.s were compared with the older thoughts and 
ideals of Gieoco, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoughts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but diiectly contrary to them. The spiiit 
of the Greek philosophy — tne love of truth for its 
own sake — was utterly foreign to a Chuich which 
had no conception of truth but as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast wa.s as great as the intellectual. 
The text of the Latin Church was ‘ De contemptu 
mundi,’ and the sermon was more often ‘ Dies irae ’ 
than ‘ Jerusalem the golden.’ To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to be true : 
‘ I knew that thou wast a hard man.’ So the same 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of good works also 
refused the goodness of God in the common joys of 
life. When the saint renounced the gifts of Goil 
as he renounced the works of the devil, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, as inconsistent witli serious holiness. To 
men who had grown up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy of life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a hurst of sunlight, like a 
message of goodness from the realm of truth. It 
might De that God ‘ giveth to all men freely, and 
upbraideth not.’ Nor did the message of the 
Renaissance come alone. Feudalism was society 
organized for war ; and, when quieter times fol- 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 


life, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
w'hether the world was really as bad as the Church 
made out. The friars had shown that the higher 
life could be lived among the people ; the Church 
itself had declared that poverty is not essential ; 
and it onl^ remained for the Refornieis to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as ciiildren of God 
in a world which after all is God’s world, and not 
the devil’s. And this brings us once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2. Principles of the Reformation. — It would be 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of tiansubstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scripture. All tliese are only inferences ; the 
principle behind them is that the knowledge of 
God 18 direct and personal. Any man may help 
us with example and spintu.al counsel, and the 
priest may minister to us ^ho services of the 
Church ; but in the end we must know God for 
ourselves. But this principle may bo embodied in 
many forms. Mysticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements are commonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticisni by the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by the 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to judge of spiritual truth ; and tlio Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untrutli of 
the Roman CImreh. But they did not see that 
the principle was equally valid against their own 
chinches. They merely limited to nations the 
medneval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theoiy they were as 
intolerant as the Romanists, though their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1655, upon the principle, ‘Cuius legio, ejus 
religio ’ ; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. These 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. The real struggle for toleiation w'as decided 
for Germany m 1648 by the Teace of Westphalia, 
for Pmgland by the Act of 1689, for France only by 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to judge, by what 
standard is he to nidge? Scnptuie or tradition’ 
If Scripture must be interpreted by tiadition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whateiei 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on nothing more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified historical 
process. So the Reformers appealed to Scripture 
as a rational whole, to be interpieted by sound 
le.aming In this appeal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession : 

*Tlie whole counsel of God, concerning ail things necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set dow n in scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from scripture • unto which nothing 
may be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men ’ (ch. i ) 

Yet here, too, the Reformers haidly saw the depth 
of their own teaching. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expiessly says that ‘ the 
word, however conveyed to ui, is a mirror in which 
faith may behold God’; but that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Seiipture only, 
but m nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, but she 
merely interpreted Seiipture hy tradition, instead 
of seeing all history illuminated by tlie living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a code of law. This 
blinded them to the progress of revelation, as if 
everything contained in Scripture were not only 
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divine, but equally divine. Luther indeed saw life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
clearly that wnat speaks most of Christ is most Eucharist, consecrated it with matrimony or 
divine, so that the Epistle of James is ‘ a right ortlers, renewed it in penance, and finally sealed 
strawy Epistle’ compai-ed with that to the Ual- it with extreme unction. And sacraments had 
atians ; and Calvin was too good a scholar to their ofiicacy ex opere operato — from the due {rite) 
ignore the doubts about certain books of the NT. performance of ^e ceremonial with intention on 
But to their successors inspiration became more the priest’s part. They conveyed grace ‘always 
and more mechanical, till Buxtorf took over fiom and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worst ponentibus obicem).* The Council of Trent no- 
offenders were some of the English Puritans, who where expressly tells us what constituted a bar, 
held that Scripture is a complete rule of conduct, though we may safely say that unconfessed mortal 
BO that no command is lawful without its express sin was a bar; but, if baptism conveys grace 
warrant. Hence the 8arca.sm, that the Holy ‘ always and to all ’ infants ‘ who have no faith,’ 
Spirit had remembered the basons, and forgotten it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
the archbishops ; or, in more sober form, God is faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
not the legislator of His Church, unless He has faith of the person concerned, and is therefore in 
prescribed its government. This caused much this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra- 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd- mental system was involved in the primitive con- 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to square fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion, 
caps on round heads, and Laud replied by piovinjg Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
from Scripture that heads are square (Lv 19“ of the gospel is one of fiee forgiveness — not that 
‘Ye shall not round the corners of your heads’), forgiveness will be given some day on conditions. 
One of the worst mistakes was about Sunday, but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
The Reformers saw that it was more than a feast will by faith receive it. ‘ By grace ye are saved, 
of the Church like All Souls or Corpus Christi ; through faith.’ Faith — trust in God — is necessary 
yet neither Luther nor the English Reformers nor for salvation, and sufficient for salvation. Woiks 
even Calvin identified it with the Sabbath. But are the outward signs, but only the outward signs, 
the tendency to find in Scripture a cotle of law led of a good or a bad iiearfc, and m and for themselves 
naturally to the rigid Pharisaism of the Puritan have no value before God. But the Church sought 
Sabbath. The best excuse for it is the formal justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
services and noi.sy games— themselves an inherit- free forgiveness of past sins ; but, if a man sinned 
ance from the Middle Ages — of an English Sunday after baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuart.s. It must earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
be noted that, when the Puritans had not got if those were insufficient, he would have to pay 
scent of Antichrist, their scruples were commonly the balance in purgatory, where accurate accounts 
definite objections to definite things which in their were kept of sins and compensations for sms. But 
times ministeretl to vice. In the stage, e g,, there certain sms called mortal ne^ed confession to 
is a steep descent from Shakespeare to Massinger, a pnest and absolution, if the sacraments necessary 
and again from Massinger to Dryden and other to salvation were not to be refused by the Church, 
foul creatures of the Restoration. So against Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of sin, and on sins not as the signs of an evil heart- 
humanity we should. They had very little the particular answers that it gives to particular 
of the ascetic s vague dread of the pleasure gener- temptations— but as so many separate debts to 
ally, as though every creature of God were bad, God, which had to be paid or compounded for. 

refused. ^ ^ Instead of repentance — the new heart — the Church 

The appeal to Scripture had far-reaching con- required good works and penances. Penitentials 
sequences. Y' liatever was contrary to Scripture — such and such penances for such and such sins, 
must be reformed ; and in some cases omission is irrespective of motives and ciicumstances-^ate 
prohibition. Thus transubstantiation is suffici- back early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
ently refuted by the single nigument that it can- became common after the rise of the papacy. A 
not bo proved by Sciipture, and the silence of pilgrimage was meritorious, and a crusaae atoned 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant for all sms. The next Stop was that others might 
booner or later the Reformers always came to be paid to do tho pilgrimage or to go on the 
the conclusion that the fir.st gieat practical evil crusade; and at last money was frankly accept^ 
was the authority of the pope. On tins they were instead of good works. Further, a debt was 
all agreed, though Melanchthon added to the cancelled in Roman law by payment, whoever 
Schnialkald Articles a note of his own, that, if paid it ; so avast system arose of vicarious satia- 
the pope would allow the go.spel to be preached, faction through the merits of the saints — a new 
Ills authority might be accepted for the sake of a]>plication of the commxinxo sauctoruni. The 
peace and unity, but hnniano jure only. This, climax of this was the traffic in indulgences (g.w.), 
however, was an extieme concession which gave which was the occasion for Luther’s protest. The 
great offence, for tlie^ rest were much more dis- theory of these may be left to the canonists ; in 
posed to call luni Antichrist and the Man of Sin. practice they were certainly understood by sellers 
We must note Melanchthon’s condition— ‘ if he and smners alike as a public sale of licences for 
will allow the go.sj>el to be preached ’ — because it sins. 

^ows that the objection was at bottom practical. This is what made the Church system intoler- 
Ihe papacy was coiitiary to Scripture, not simply able to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
Iwcause there weie sundiy texts against it, out indeed, were content to pass lightly over its bad 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which sides, many thought reform hopeless, a few took 
had been shown by experience to make void the refuge in the detachment of mysticism ; but many 
nghteousness of God revealed in Sciiptnre. Justi- again were stirred to action. Their objection was 
ncation by faith (which Luther defined as not simply that the papal claims were unfounded, 
trust in God), and by faith “only, whereas the or that the Church was full of scandals, or that 
whole system ruled by the pope was an elaborate this or that doctrine was untrue, but that the 
scheme for setting up a righteousness of our own system as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
which was not of faith. The sacraments were not not a help to devotion. Luther himself was a 
simply signs or means of grace, but channels model of ascetic piety till he found m practice 
which conveyed it. The Church gave spiritual that, in St. Paul's words, it was of no value. 
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tending only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Reformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply m error, but in deadly antagonism to the 
living power of Christ. It had returned to the 
principles of Pharisaism, and made the Saviour’s 
work of none etteot. ‘If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ died in vain ’ (Gal 2 ®*). 

3. Outward forms of the Reformation. —Form 
being sui^rticial, classification by form is apt to 
be superficial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in different forms, while 
apparently similar forms may conceal different 
pnucipl^. But form is the outward and visible 
sign which the world understands, and it always 
expresses a principle, though not always tne 
deepest, so that ^\e shall find it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Reformed 
Churches as Lutheran, English, and Reformeil, 
meaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Only 
we must not take for granted thot their deeper 
affinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in different 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 
thought ; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Rome, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles were more unlike the Latin. 
The imj^rtance of the English Church and the 
difference of its government require for it an 
independent place alongside of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Cfhurehes. The doctiine, however, 
laid down especially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Reformed Churches, and was fully 
recognized as such on both sides, though pre- 
destination IS taught in such general terms as do 
not exclude Arminianism. It is simply said that 
man ‘is very far gone (quam longissime) from 
original righteousness,’ and there is nothing about 
reprobation and irresistible grace. Thus ft takes 
oft the edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
oftshoots, we have the Arminian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers form an 
appendix ’of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, though they pushed 
some principles of the Reformation mto a denial 
of its lundamental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Reformed 
Churches wore agreed ; and these we shall review 
before we come to their differences. They were 
a^eed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Bible to the exclusion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Scripture is 
determmed by reason and scholarship, and not by 
any Church authority. Every Church must of 
necessity declare the terras of its own communion, 
but there is no infallible authority declaring 
tiuth. The chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
who limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, who spoke much 
of antiquity and general councils. In this, how- 
ever, they had no intention of setting up tradition 
in the Romish way as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ; they were 
only giving to times of ‘ primitive purity ’ a weight 
which others thought excessive. The Reformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outlieis, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trmity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Communicatio idiomatum. Theories of a Real 
Presence consistent with a reception which is not 
‘ ovdy after a heavenly and spiritual manner ’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divine element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
‘ the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
stantiation a mystery, and leaves it a contradic- 


tion of reason ; but the Lutherans bad to reconcile 
their consubstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of (he Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine nature (ubiquity 
in particular) were communicated to the human. 
This is practically Monophysite, and carries the 
important conseouence that the Body and Blooil 
of Christ are venly and indeed taken and received, 
not only by the faithful, but by all u ho eat and 
drink in the Supper of the Lord. With this ex- 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra- 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and denying the sacramental character of Con- 
hrmation, Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction, though Penance has a some- 
what ambiguous position with the Lutherans. 
They all have their solemn rites of marriage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long time to 
keep up a disciplinary system of penance for gross 
scandals. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and the confirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common u’lth the Romish sacrament. The Cal- 
vinists have generally replaced it with some form 
of admission to full membership. 

The Refoinied Churches are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complete and 
final, in the sense that there can be no more 
sacrifice for sin or priests to offer it, and also that 
no good works of ours can have merit or in any 
way contribute to salvation. Of the u hole Churcli 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fiercely than the doctrine that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Thus, when the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the saciiiice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri- 
fices ‘were blasphemous fables and dangeious 
deceits.’ With the sacrifice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and ofiBce, to pi each the Word and 
oft’er with his people the higher saonlice of praise 
and thanksgiving — ‘with them,’ not ‘for tliem,’ 
for all the Reformed Churches use the vulgar 
tongue, and invite the people to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, as the Augsburg Con- 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that m e can do 
is to leceive it and be thankful. In other word.s, 
justification is God’s act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by which alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit which claims reward from God, still less are 
good works, which are no more than the natnial 
exi>res8ion of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to acquire merit by doing iiu>ro than God 
commands. Any such teaching directly contra- 
dicts the plain words of Christ 

The most conspicuous cause of the differences 
among the Reformed Churches was the action of 
the seciilai power. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia The favour of 
the princes in N. Germany and of the citie.s in the 
south-west was partly balanced by the hostility ot 
the emperor, and in England there were two 
reactions before the Reformation was settled by 
Elizabeth. The secular power was hostile in 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, and 
Poland ; and in Spain and Italy it supjirossed the 
Refonnation without much difficulty Foi the 
otiier countries there were long struggles, hut in 
the end the Reformation was finally defeated in 
France, Bohemia, and Poland ; m the U nited 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Where the 
princes favoured it, tliey commonly favoured it — 
and shaped it — for political ends ; where they were 
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hostile, it took its own course. Thus England 
would certainly have declared for Puritanism if 
Elizabeth had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism. Few, indeed, of the 
sovereigns had much personal zeal for the Re- 
formation — Edward VI. of England and Christian 
III. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
Scandinavia the Reformation was substantially 
a revolt of the laity, headed by the king, against 
the overgrown wealth of the Church and the 
vexatious claims of the priests; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope’s authority barred the way, 
and could not be overthrown without laying the 
whole Church system in rums. In England, at 
least in London and the eastern counties, there 
was a party for doctrinal reform under Henry Vlii., 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden ; but in 
Norway, where the scandals were fewer, there 
was less discontent with the Church ; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to be established by 
violence. The Reformation was a popular move- 
ment in Germany and the United Provinces, and 
also in Scotland, wheie the scandals of the 
Church were especially flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victory was gradual. Though 
Mary Tudor had made Romanism impossible, 
England became definitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James ii. 
In Siveden the Augsburg Confession was not 
formally adopted till 1693 ; and even now the 
Churcli IS ‘ Evangelical ’ ; but the nation hod 
become thoroughly Lutheran when Sigismund was 
deposed in 1699 for bringing in a Polish army to 
lestore the old religion. The danger was like 
that which faced England in 1688, and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of office 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have any claim to the crown, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a papist. The marriage of 
John III with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles I. with Henrietta 
Maria— a more or less Romanizing father and an 
avowed papist son, and a policy directly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy which 
nothing but a lawless despotism could liave carried 
out. 

Princes and nobles had long coveted the wealth 
of the Church ; and under cover of the Reforma- 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bistiops might well have been 
cut down, though some of them, like Alcock and 
Merton in En^and, were princely benefactors ; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of the moneisteries might be 
turned to better uses ; but the actual plundering 
was shameless. Neither the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, nor their suppression by the secular 
power, nor the use of their revenues for secular | 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
pope himself abolished the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses came to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates after the Black 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
gianted to Hen^ v, in 1416, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry VI. ’s foundations of Eton 
and King’s College. In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the 
revenues of some decayed houses. The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the 
suppressions and the undisguised rapacity of 
princes and nobles. 

In Germany the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages became something 
like apanages of the princely houses; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 


I 1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger eons of Brunswick 
and Biandenburg, and Kdln itself was given to 
cadets of the Wittelsbaohs from 1683 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the soverei^ rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived as laymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York, son of 
George ill., was bishop of Osnabriick from his 
infancy till 1802, the commentator Bengel was 
abbot of Alpirspach, and a sister of Fredenck ll. 
closed the long line of abbesses of Quedlinburg. In 
some cases, however, the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustavus Vasa could plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Westeris (1627) 
placed in his hands the whole property of the 
Church. He took the castles of the bisliops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries were 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those foundeu since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founders. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave ; and one or two houses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the oishops were 
given to Christian ill. in 1536, but the royal power 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gam fell to the nobles, as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
1536, the larger in 1639. Some of the propeity 
was used for six new bishoprics and other founda- 
tions, or for the defence of the realm ; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy terms to 
men in favour at court. Thus a new nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services ; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing ; and, if the new impropriators were lay- 
men who frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no moie than the 
monks had done before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1647. The parishes, how- 
ever, lost much by the suppression of pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions ; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1569, of images, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Somerset and North- 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for spoliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth^s bishops died in 
debt to the Crown, and left their families desti- 
tute; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishops from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia- 
tion was not all the work of Protestants ; some- 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida- 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1659. They left Salisbury, for in- 
stance, in a beggarly state. ‘This Capon hath 
devouied all,’ said Jewel. 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches, we note first that, though Lutherans, 
English, and Calvinists were in general a^eement 
on the three great doctrines of justification, pre- 
destination, and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress differently from the 
others. The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the artictUua atantis aut cadentia accleaias, while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election. The But, when the bishops refused, the results were 
English Chinch made no such distinctive doctrine various. In Germany the spiritual office was 


avowedly central, but the central place was 
nracticaily held by the supremacy of Scripture. 
Now this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
conservative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true^ religion — and they were many — but had no 
special interest in further changes. Luther’s was 
the genius of vivid insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. The English Church 
was conservative too, but more logical and syste- 
matic ; and by its emphatic disavowal of any re- 
ception in the Lord’s Supper which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with the Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calvinism stands apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On that 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
eveiy thing that seemeu to conQict with it was 
iiithlessly swept away. The older the error, the 
more dangerous it was ; and the more innocent the 
‘ lags of popery’ seemed, tlie more they were to be 
suspected. Hence the Calvinists were much leas 
conservative than the Lutherans or the English. 
If the old system went about to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of God, as it undoubtedly did, they were disposed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
all its details. The farther from Rome, the nearer 
to (Jlirist, 

These different ways of thinking weie reflected 
in the diftcrent forms of Church government which 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Ages there were 
priests to ofier saciifice for the living and the 
(le.ul, and these priests were ordained % bishops, 
wlio were thernseives consecrated by other bishops 
who \ieie supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken succession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, conseciation, and apostolic succeasion 
(three legal questions) were vital. The Reformed 
Churches all abolished sacuficing priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had a regular ministry, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers requned 
for It a regular call by the lawful authority of the 
Church, usually with admission by prayer and 
laying on of hands— -for edification and solemnity, 
not as impressing any sacramental or indelible 
character But here again Calvinism stands apart 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern- 
ment was a matter which every Church must 
detei mine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceieinony of worship is officially held to be 
ordained of God However ancient or edifying 
it may be, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men bo altered or abolished. So 
they used theii discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insistence on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the civil 
luler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also Thus Lutheian churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giving serious 
trouble to pnnees who did not to force them 
into Romamsm or Calvinism, '^he old services 
and ceienionies (e g., altar, vestments, etc.) tliey 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vulgar tongue, and removing or explaining super- 
stitions and excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 

‘ It Is not our object to have the bishops deprived of their 
authority. The one thing we ask is that they will allow the 
Gospel to be purely prearhed, and relax a few observances 
which cannot be kept without sin ’ (pt 11 § 7) 


abolished, and the princes took over the general 
government of their churches. The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together ; and these, with extensions and modifi- 
cations, became the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bishops were equally intractable, 
and played a great part in the civil war after the 
death of Frederick I. So, as soon as Christian 
III. had captured Copenhagen in 1536, he arrested 
the bishops, and sec them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolished by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Church given up to 
the king. Then Christian appointed seven super- 
intendents to w'ork under himself as summits 
episcopus, and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, but by Luther’s fnend Bugenhagen, and 
soon took the title of bisfiops There was no 
consistory. Sweden was more conservative. There 
again the bishops were intractable, but Gustavus 
Vasa mastered tlie Church once for all at the 
Riksdag cf Wester&s in 1527 ; and Brask of 
Linkoping, the clianipion of the old order, left the 
country in despair. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries weio 
placed at the king’s disposal. But the change m as 
gentle and gradual : tnere were no martyis on 
either side. The Mass was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, e.a., 
was only a symbol of the iiiAvard unction by 
the Spirit. The forms of Church government 
weie veiy little changed. The old bishops weie 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
cleigy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have oeen pre- 
served (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Mngni of WesterAs, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an open 
question. There was no central consistory — Gus- 
tavus Adolphus tried in vain to establish one— but 
ansh priests are appointed by the bisliops, and all 
ignitanes must have the king’s approval. 

The English Reformation took generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were much more violent. Tlie 
Tudors were stronger than the Vasas, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The Englisli Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Rome induced the English people 
to give Henry viii. a practical dictatorship. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Hen^ vill. 
mastered the Church once for all at the ‘ Submis- 
sion of the Clergv ’ in 1532 The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Church — Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new canon without the king’s permis- 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none but the king’s 
nominees. The king’s supremacy was not exercised 
through a consistory, but in a harsher form by 
Cromwell as Vicar-general. Elizabeth took the 
less oflenssive title of ‘ Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same pow'ers as her father, and 
exercised them through the Court of High Com- 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), w’hich w'as 
substantially a central consistory. She carefully 
preserved not only the rite of consecration but tlie 
apostolic succession. She may have eared for it 
as little as Gustavus Vasa, but its political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
his subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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Thus the English Church has it as a matter o 
fact, but has no>vhere officially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to iiave any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
is commonly ^ted from Bancroft’s sermon in 1589. 
There is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
Englbh definition (Art. 19) of the Church ; and, 
though no one has been allowed since 1662 to 
minister without episcopal ordination, this is ^ven 
simply as a domestic rule ‘ in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ and passes no censure on churches whi^ 
otbeiwise ordain. In Church government then 
the English were as conservative as the Swedes ; 
in public worship they took a bolder line. The 
various books and the local uses were consolidated 
into the single national Book of Common Prayer in 
English for congregational use. The services were 
generally simplified, and the excessive number of 
the ceremonies was much reduced. Morning and 
Evening Prayer in 1649 contained little that was 
not in the Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now nearly what it was in the Middle Ages, nor 
was the Mass itself entirely changed. It was 
translated and much simplified ; but it was still 
said by a priest in a vestment at an altar, and still 
provided for private confession and absolution. 
Its doctrine was upon the whole a spiritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent with consubstantia- 
tion, though Gardiner needed a good deal of special 
pleading to get transubstantiation into it. But in 
1652 the Prayer-Book was ‘godly perused’ and 
revised. Invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead were entirely removed. The ‘ Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ’ was now to be 
said by a priest or minister in a surplice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 

f :hostly counsel, nut individual confession was 
imited to the visitation of the sick, and even 
there was neither private nor compulsory. More- 
over, the whole structure of the service was 
changed for the deliberate purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Presence that is not purely spiritual. 
Every passage quoted by Gardiner was altered. 
The Canon of the Mass was broken up into three 
parts. The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church was limited to the living, the prayer of 
consecration was brought close to the administra- 
tion in order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ and 
the oblation of the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ' ourselves, oui souls and bodies ’ after 
the elements had been consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Rome, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther was so intensely German that his infinence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century In Sweden the new religion owed its 
coiifiolidation to the services of Gustavus Vasa, the 
reaction against John ill. and Sigismund, and the 
work of the great kings of the 17th century. Dis- 
senters were always very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent. In England the trans- 
ition was during the peace of Ehzabeth. A 
nation which in 1558 was hardly more than dis- 
gusted with the fires of Smithfield had become 
firmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
1686, and never wavered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles i.) 
were heartily opposed to Home. But from the 
beginnings or Christianity in England there was 
a cleavage of lelimous thought and feeling. The 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and 
stately services of a national Church. The other. 


represented in successive ages by friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dissenters, leaned to the freer minis- 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Reformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church. That hope was wrecked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Laud ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Commonwealth made the Church thoroughly 
popular, the tyranny of the Restoration shut out 
men who stood for one whole side of the religious 
life of England. It condemned the Church to be a 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for- 
gotten. That it is the most national of the sects 
IS shown at once by its powerful influence on 
English Dissenters and by its conspicuous failure 
to win the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Reformed. One marked historic difter- 
ence is that they heul the secular power against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
west — roughly, from Frankfurt and Lindau to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guided and controlled by burghers instead of 
princes; where it was hostile, they had to form 
their churches as the early Christians did, accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Romish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the necessary means of grace, so the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination cieated an aristocracy of 
the elect, for whom alone Christ died, w ho alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti- 
tuted the Church. This aristocracy wa.s created 
not by some visible rite of oidination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to us, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church. The chief of 
sinners might be of the elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a reprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, tlio acknow- 
ledged difference of elect and reprobate had to be 
Ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal- 
vinism is indeed an inspiring creed —that God has 
foreknown me from all eternity, and sent me foith 
to do in His strength and not my own the work 
predestinated for me before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, as asceticism 
is the creed of the weak, when neither the one nor 
the other can nse to the higher faith, that Christ 
died for all men, and not in vain. It is only a half- 
truth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
necessity, it must be treated in practice as if the 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in his 
right mind believes himself to be elect like the 
boy in the English Catechism, ho must presume 
that his neighbours also are elect, though he 
believes that some of them are not. It u as like our 
own very necessary convention that our neighbours 
are honourable men, though we know that there 
are knaves among them. Only, a knave can .some- 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a democracy, with 
all spiritual authonty deriving from the people. 
This principle was extended to civil authority by 
the English Independents in 1647, though the 
Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
vailed in America, where it was favoured by 
colonial conditions, and from America it was 
brought back to France, and became the basic 
principle of the Liberal movement of the last 
century. This principle would seem to require a 
free Church independent of the State ; and to this 
ideal the Reformed doctrine pointed almost as 
clearly as the Romish. But the condition of free- 
dom IS persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
decide questions of Church property for any sect 
which is tolerated, and cannot decide them without 
judicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
of settlement. Hence the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State the moment they had 
mastered it. The burghers of Zurich or Amster- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants; but the^ 
were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place, and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Reformation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle — the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then — to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter- 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Eveiw town ivas full of sumptuary laws and minute 
regulations on all sorts of subjects, and a few more 
or less made little difference. But there was moie 
than this. Calvin’s high estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Church led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitive discipline 
and its enforcement by the secular power; and 
in this the Kefoimed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agree 
with him. They had some reason. Public morals 
wore in a dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, which the mediseval Church had so 
debauched with formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new discipline was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief ; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old would have been, if the Church had 
not prefeired to make a traffic in sin. It was at 
least impartial. Magnates and even ministers had 
to do their public penance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in England showed 
any respect of persons. None the less the sjstem 
haidcned the saints with formalism and spiritual 
pride, and drove the sinners to hypocrisy or despair. 
It was long before the Reformed Churches could 
shake oft' the belief taken over from the Middle A^es 
that it was their duty to punish sin as sin with 
spiiitual censures enforced by temporal penalties. 
But laymen were jealous of this dangerous power 
of excommunication, and moderate chur^men 
like Bullinger disowned it. In German Switzer- 
land it was not allowed at all ; in French Switzer- 
land (even in Geneva) and in Scotland it was not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng- 
land the frequency of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
OTievance against the early Stuarts ; and the en- 
deavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled by the lawyers, the 
Independents, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there was a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the natural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. Tlie holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living tiuth 
than in the Reformed Churches, for they believed 
as lirmly as any Romanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy Spirit, Eternal 
predestination was a still mightier inspnation 
than the august tradition claimed by Rome, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shelter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers could stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in hi^ places, 
and they did so with a courage which, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Churches. The Reformed 
hod much more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace of Augsburg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival. Small 
wonder if their zeal was often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and overscrupulous. But they are 
not fully represented by such extremists as 
Puritans, Covenanters, and Camisards, who were 


more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. If we look to more peaceful churches 
like those of Ziirich or Strassbuig, or even tJeneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
Scotland, we shall find greatei moderation 
Calvin himself charged the English Liturgy of 
1662 with nothing worse than tolerabtlea xneptias, 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they were disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Chailes to force an 
English form upon them. Bucer and even Laski 
urged Hooper m 1550 not to refuse tlie episcopal 
vestments, and in Elizabeth’s time Bullinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans The 
surplice, they said, was not used at Zurich, and 
they did not like it; but the queen’s enfoi cement 
of it was no reason to giving up their ministiy. 

In one direction the Reformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The appeal to Sciipture made 
the study of Scripture a duty iox all according to 
their powers ; so that instruction in religion had 
to be Doth deeper and more general than hereto- 
fore. The Reformers were conspicuously learned 
men. Luther himself was the greatest of German 
teachers; Cranmer and Jewel were above com- 
parison with their opponents ; and Calvin was not 
only the best patristic scholar of his time, but the 
greatest commentator since Auj^stine. However 
they may have erred, it was not tor want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture with all helps there- 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to imread among the people. They trans- 
lated the Bible, urged all to road it, ana shaped 
the services for instruction as well as for devotion. 
The English Reformers did what they could, but 
were hindered by the rapacity of the nobles, who 
were much more inclined to plunder the old scliouls 
than to found new, and, moreover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
were less thorough in this as in other matters, and 
soon lost themsmves in a jungle of controversies. 
The Calvinists did better. Geneva under Calvin 
and Beza was the centre of Protestant learning, 
and the village schools established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scotland such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our own 
time. 

4 . Results of the Reformation. — We are now in 
a position to survey the Reformation as a whole, 
and tom some estimates of its results. Shoitly, 
national Churches replaced the catholic Church, 
Scripture became the standard instead of tradition, 
and the individual gradually gained fust religious, 
then civil, liberty. This was a revolution, and the 
greatest since the rise of Christianity, so that it 
called forth the most violent opposition, and was 
the occasion for enormous evils — tlio savage perse- 
cutions and wars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherlands and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and south. Strict 
Romanists and strict Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 1686, and the embers of religious 
hatred are not yet quenched. Even now the pope 
visibly prefers infidel Germany to heretic England. 
To the Reformation we owe further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals without 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Aufklarung to 
the latest extravagances of the Germans and their 
imitators. To the Reformation again we owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
scandals) consolidated the mediueval system into a 
firm barrier against all freedom in S. Europe. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inquisition was 
brought to an end in the 18th cent, uy the philo- 
sophu! despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by something lower still. If there was 
much honest ignorance m the Middle Ages, there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils the Reformation was the occa- 
sion, and of some tlie cause ; and to these we may 
odd the mischief done in the suppression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
classes by the plunder of the Church, the mischiefs 
caused by tlie too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and English Churches to the State. We now look 
at the other side. The abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
tState. What were scandals in the 18th cent, were 
matters of course in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and gained a 
new sense of duty from the new responsibility laid 
on every man when the new teaching abolished 
auricular confession, swept away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on superstition, and 
lemoved the poison from family life by its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal ; and all this was 
summed up in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comparison with an open Bible. 

Yet ^1 this Avas but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. Tho depth of meaning in the principles 
of tho Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many conflicts, and is not exhausted yet. The 
Reformers were men of their own time, and took 
over from the Middle Ages many beliefs incon- 
sistent with their own principles. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the gospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a rigid visible Church 
Avhich could allow no dissent, and the old reliance 
on a penitential discipline enforced by the State. 
All tliese are finally inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of the Reformation. A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous judgment cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and wavery on earth 
stand condemned. A gospel of free forgiveness — 
in technical language, lustitication by faith — 
cannot allow a visible Church with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain by throwing back on every 
man the burden of seeaing for truth from which 
tho Church had relieved him. And freedom in the 
highest sphere earned freedom in the lower, some- 
times even for countiies which rejected the Refor- 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con- 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for lieterodoxy. Persecution on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is bringing 
the whole conception of government into better 
accord with the divine ideal of goodness and un- 
.‘iclfishness. All Protestant states except retrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome. The freedom won for criticism and 
science has been tlie occasion for many excesses ; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than our 
fathers knew. The Reformation opened the way 
to a vision of God ; and the vision of God is the 
inspiration of men. 

LiriRATCRa — [Dr Owstkln bsd flnished this article, but had 
not added the literature, before hie death. The following list 
has been prepared by the Editors.] 
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REFORMATORIES. — Seo Criminology, 
Juvenile Criminals. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS.~See Disciples 
OF Christ. 

REFORMED CHURCHES.-See Protes- 

TANTISM. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.-i. 
The name and its meaning.- At fust tho elmiche« 
of this body were addressed a.s ‘the Reformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and New Jeisey.’ 
In 1789 the title, ‘ the Reformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,’ was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, ‘the Dutcli Reformed Church in North 
America.’ But the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 
18 ‘the Reformed Dutch Churcli in the United 
States of America.’ The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1816. In subsequent editions 
it is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church of North 
America.’ The act of incorporation of the Synod 
in 1819 gives the name as ‘ the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.* In these terms the history 
and geographical position of the Church aie out- 
lined. It was ‘Protestant’ in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘ Reformed ’ because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather than to 
that of Luther. It was ‘ Dutch ’ because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expressions 
* America,’ ‘ North America,' and ‘ United States’ 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considered cumbersome, and 
the word * Dutch ’ inappropriate, since the member- 
ship had become thoroughly American. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘ the Reformed 
Church in America.’ 
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2 . History. — (a) Period of the Dutch domina- 
tion (1623-64). — To the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the 
government of the Dutch colony on the banks of 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. The policy 
of this company was to foster the Reformed 
religion in the Dutch colonial possessions. There- 
fore in 1623 the company sent Sebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of the sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsteidam, by the decioe of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The first Dutch 

f astor, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 1628. 
n April of that year he organized a church of 60 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder m this chuich. This was 
the beginning of Presbyteiian church government 
in America. The church thus formed became the 
mother church of the denomination. It has had a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
With ample endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a OTeat work in the metropolis of the 
Western world. Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the United States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the Established Church of 
the colony. Othei sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuy vesant showed personal hostility to 
them. Thirteen churches were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served dmmg this period. Seven 
of these were on duty at the time or the surrender 
to the English in 1664. 

(i) Period of struggle for civil independence 
(1664-1737),— the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Goveinment was a severe blow to it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. The Church 
owed civil allegiance to the English Government 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to the Classis of 
Amsteidam. The combination was fruitful of mis- 
understandings Few people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With- 
in the first twelve years after the surrender only 
one Dutcli minister arrived. In 1676 only tlirco 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English 
governors obeyed the letter of the treaty granting 
fiee<lom to the Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for the Church to become a mere organ 
of the civil power. Several incidents duiing the 
first generation of English rule taught the Koformed 
Church to bo on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Leisler tragedy in New York. This made a 
sad divmion in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was on the side of Leisler and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Government. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
‘ a good, sufficient, Protestant minister ’ in each of 
the four southern counties of the province. The 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors alFected to 
consider the English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church of 
New York City, taking alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual church were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches. The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 


tedious disputes with the governors, but a few 
surrenderea their ecclesiastical independence from 
motives of personal ambition. 

In the tight against a State Establishment the 
Dutch Church as a whole was at an advantage 
compared with other denominations. It was a 
National Church, not clsissed witli ‘ Dissenteis,’ 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. Wliile 
no ‘ Dissenting ’ church could obtain a chartei 
before the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
churches secured this coveted privilege. Tlie 
Dutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
contest with the royal goveinors. By the thud 
decade of the 18th cent the theoietical liberty of 
the eailier time had become actual. 

During these years the Church was growing. 
The natural increase of the Dutch populalion was 
great. Religious persecution drove French H iigue- 
nots and German Palatines to America. These 
united with the Reformed Church and became an 
impoi tant element in its life By 1737 the thirteen 
churches of 1664 had become 65, and the seven 
ministers had become nineteen. There w'as need 
for more ministers, but to obtain them fiom 
Holland was difficult. It had always been con- 
trary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
allow American ordinations They grudgingly 
peimitted a few with the undeistanding that tlie'y 
were not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastual tiideponl- 
ence (1737-92). — Under the leadership of Tlicodonis 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known as 'the Great Awakening’ took a strong 
hold of the Dutch Church This increased the 
desire for more ministers and loosened still further 
the weakening bond which held the Church to the 
Classis of Amsterdam. Frelinghuysen proposed 
that an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should bo founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
erform other functions of an independent Church, 
u the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for ajiproval. The 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the wisdom and 
ability of the American Church They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Germans and 
Piesbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedent of othei Amonean chni dies becom- 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permission for the Dntdi 
Church in America to foim a Coetus But this 
privilege was bound with such lestnctions that 
it was practically worthless Gidmations weie 
allowed only by special permission, and appeals to 
Holland were gianted. For six years this Coetus 
led an inefiectual life, and then in 1754 issued a 
declaration of independence. This ottended some 
of the more conseivative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Rit/eina, senioi 
niinistor of the Dutch Chuich of New Yoik 
Ci^. 

The members of the new Classis or Coetus pos- 
sessed energy and piety. They professed lever- 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
own independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men foi service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
efibrts to found a college for the education of 
mmistorial candidates. This they accomplished 
m 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers called 
themselves ‘ the Conferentie.’ They were a minor- 
ity in number, but possessed the weight of age and 
scholarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetus, and they retained the 
records of that bo^. They emphasized their sub- 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam and were 
free in their criticisms of the Coetus brethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theological 
education, and Domine Kitzema evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professorship in the newly- 
organized King’s College, in New York City. The 
plan was adopted, but the chair was never occupied. 
In 1764 the Conferentie organized themselves into 
an * Assembly subordinate to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. ’ The nex t year by special permission 
they ordained one young man. 

The Classis of Amsterdam did not understand 
conditions in America. At first they favoured the 
Conferentie, but in time they perceived that the 
freedom usurped by the Coetus was necessary to 
the life of the American Church. John Henry 
Livingston, sometimes called ‘ the fatlier of the 
Reformed Church,’ was influential in enlightening 
them. A well-informed American, ho studied 
theology at the University of Utrecht in 17^70. 
He took every opjMrtunity to explain conditions 
in the American Cnurch to membei-s of the Classis 
of Amsterdam. On Livingston’s return to America 
he became pastor in New York City, and the next 
year (1771) under his influence a peace conference 
was held. At this a plan of union, proposed by 
the Classis of Amsterdam, was presented. Both 
parties were tired of strife, and waco was obtained 
with surprising ease. The freedom desired by the 
Coetus was secuied, and the feelings of the Confer- 
entie were soothed by the adoption of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ- 
ization, called a ‘ general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and five ‘special bodies’ were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
independent, was about to enter upon a full ecclesi- 
astical and religious life. 

But the clouds of the Revolutionary War were 
gathering, and the Reformed Church was directly 
m the track of the storm. The losses of the 
Church during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destroyed and congregations were 
scattered. Within New York City a handful of 
Dutch Tones held service during its occupation by 
the British, althoimh their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

At the return of peace in 1783 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 1784 the inde- 
pendent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
without further regard to conservative feelings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen professor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York 
pastorate. In 1788 a committee was appointed to 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the rules of order of the Dutch Church into 
English. They were to revise such statements as 
did not suit the free conditions in America. This 
was accomplished in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
independent Church was completed and the Church 
began its national life. Letters between the mother 
Chuich in Holland and the daughter Church in 
Ameiica were occasionally sent for about a score 
of years, but the custom gradually fell into disuse 

Dttiing the colonial period about 160 churches 
were organized, and about 160 ministers served in 
the Dutch Church. 

(d) Period of the independent American Church 
(179g-1916 ). — The life of the Reformed Church in 
America during the years of its national existence 
has been similar to that of other Presbyterian 
bodies within the United States. The English 
language is generally used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. The Mneral public does not dis- 
tinguish it from its Presbyterian neighbours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigration from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and caused the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Church had always been strong in New York 
and New Jersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
centre, and have extended their influence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There have been a few secessions from the Re- 
formed Church. In 1822 Solomon Froeligh and 
four suspended ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrine than their brethren, organized ‘the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1890. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were dis^ileased because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They joined with 
others to form ‘the Christian Reformed Church.’ 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interested in missionary effort. In the 
generation succeeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New York City received constant appeals 
for aid from weak churches. To these she seldom 
turned a deaf ear. Several Domestic Mission 
Societies were organized at different times, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
bom in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper places. 
Many of the strong churches of the denomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy. The 
first year of its existence its income was $5,400 
In the year 1916 it received $197,655.65. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this purpose was 
organized in 1796. Fiom 1826 to 1832 the Re- 
formed Church worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1867 its relation with that board 
was that of co-operation. Since 1867 the Reformed 
Church has conducted its foreign mission work in- 
dependently but with hearty co-operation with 
other Churches in the foreign field. The receipts 
of this board in 1916 were $300,762.61. The board 
at present maintains five missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842; Arcot, India, 1863; N. Japan, 1869; 
S. Japan, 1869 ; Arabia, originally an independent 
miasion, 1889, but adopted oy the board m 1894. 
The women of the Church also maintain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other boards of the Church are : the Board of 
Direction, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod ; the Board of Education, which aids young 
men studying for the ministry and assists in the 
support of certain educational institutions; the 
Board of Publication and Bible Work ; the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 

In 1916 there were reported 718 churches with 
126,847 communicant members, served by 760 
ministers. 

3 . The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America. — The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 
Synod of Dort (1618-19), was formally adopted by 
the Reformed Church in America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
ments ; the Belgio Confession of Faith, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
the liturgy, the canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
the rules of Church government. 

The standards of doctrine have remained un- 
changed, but the Church has been little troubled 
with heresy. It has been conservatively progres- 
sive in the interpretation of these standards. The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
1833, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of the 
liturgy are oj^ional. Some of these have fallen 
into general msuse. But certain portions are re- 
quir^ ; they are generally admii^ and perhaps 
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are the most distinguishing feature in the services 
of the Reformed Church. 

The form of government is of the Presbyterian 
type, first proposed by Calvin and adopted by the 
Netherlana churches in 1568. It requires four 
classes of officers in the church : ministers, teachers 
(of theology), elders, and deacona 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Classis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are membera In 1915 
there were 37 Classes in the Reformed Church of 
America. Above the Classis is the Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The General 
Synod is the supremo court. It has held regular 
annual sessions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While loving its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina- 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4 . Educational institutions. — The Reformed 
Church has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning are as 
follows; (1) Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1766 ; its name was changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825 ; it is the State college of New 
Jersey and since 1865 is no longer under the con- 
trol of the Geiieial Synod; (2) the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J., 1784; this is 
peiiiaps the oldest institution of its kmd in the 
United States ; it has been located at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J,, since 1810, when Livingston, who liad 
been both pastor in New York and piofessor of 
Theology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Brunswick to devote his entire time to 
teaching ; (3) Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary, 1866, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower grade in America and 
important institutions u^xin its mission iiehls. 

LiTRRATURK —I Souitcks — Docurwntary Ilut of the State 
of jYew York, 4 vols , Albany, 1850-51 ; Dootimenta relating to 
the Colonial Hist of Sew York, U voU , do IbriO-Sd , Van 
Itensselaer= Bonner lUSS, ed. A. J F van Laer, New York, 
1908 ; Eoclesuuttcal Records of the State of Sew York, 6 vote , 
Albanj , 1901-05 ; Minutes of the Coetus, 1737-71 , Minutes of 
the Provisional Synod, 1771-93 , Minutes of the Genet al Synod, 
1794-1910 , Constitution of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, New York, 1793 (many edd since) , E. T Corwin, 
Digest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
Reform^ Chutch in America, New York, 1906. 

II HlSTouikS — J K. Brodbead, llist of the State of New 
York, 2 vote , New York, 1863-7K E. B. 0’Callag:han, New 
Netherland, 2 ^ ote , do 1856 , E. T. Corwin, A Manual the 
Reformed Church in America*, do. 1902, American Church 
Hist Series, voL vm., do. 1806; D. D. Demarest, The Re- 
formed Church in America, Now York, 1890, Centennial 
Discourses of the Reformed Church in America^, do 1877, 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N J , 

do 1886 Charles E. Corwin. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — This religious denomination, which 
was formerly known as ‘the German Reformed 
Church,’ IS denved from the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland. In government it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechism. It developed 
‘ the Mercersburg Tlieology,’ one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Chmch 
emigrated to America early in the 17th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the banks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there were 
not a few Germans, but these generally identified 
themselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episcopalians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they rarely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people began to 
arrive in America in great numbers. Most of 
these were natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring province though there were 
also many Swiss. The principal cause of this 
extensive migration was no douot a desire on the 
pait of the immigrants to better their worldly 
condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
directly or indiiectly the resiHt of the French 
wars which hod devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally came the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, winch CTeatly increased the distress. 
It was reported that Queen Anne had invited 
the suffering Palatines to emigrate to the British 
colonies. 

‘Then,’ SRyB F Loher, ‘men looked into each other’s faces 
and said . “ Let ub go to America, and if we perish, we perish " ’ 1 

The condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
encouraging than that of the Rhine country. The 
people complained that great numbers of foreign 
refugees had crowded into Switzerland; and, as 
many of these were skilled labourers, they uninten- 
tionally deprived the natives of their means of 
subshstence. As early as 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out by the English Carolina Company, 
visitwl Carolina in the hope of establishing a 
settlement, but he does not appear to have been 
successful. In 1710 Christoph von Graffenried and 
Michell, natives of Bern and sailing from England, 
founded Newbern, in N Caiolina. About 1730 
the stream of Swiss immigration turned northward, 
and in E. Pennsylvania the Swiss became especially 
numerous. There were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who wont from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709 ; but the Swiss generally sailed 
diiectiy fiom Rotterdam to America, and pur- 
chased land soon after they reached their destina- 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of the Geiiiian and 
Swiss immigration to America in the ISth cent 
difler Isolated settlements w’ere founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and foi a long 
time there was little communication betw’cun them 
Theodor Poesche, a careful authority, puts the 
number in Ameiica before the Revolution of 1770 
at 200,000, A B. Faust* at 225,000. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, there may have boon 
30,000 members of the German Refoimeil Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, but it is evident that 
iiotliiiig like that number was gatheied into con- 
gregations. It w'as, however, in that province 
that the Germans were most numerous, and it is 
there that we find the beginnings of a general 
organization of the Koformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com- 
prehended in five periods. 

I. 1709-46; Isolated congregations. — Tins 
pel lod is characterized by the founding of congie- 
gations and the beginning of imssionaiy activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were held in private houses, or sometimes 
in the open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by schoolmasters or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher ho had found 

1 Qestdi und Zustdnde der Deutschen in Atnenka, Leipzig, 
1866, »G 6 ttliigen, 1866, p 42. 

a The German Element in the United States, 1. 286. 
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in America, edifying ‘the congregation on every 
lord’s Day by means of singing and reading God’s 
Word and printed sermons. 

John Fiederick Haeger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. He was ordained by the 
bishop of London on 20th Dec. 1709, at the solicita- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘for service among the 
Palatines, New York.’ He laboured in the settle- 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it. His father, John 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of the Latin school at Siegen, in Nossau- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Germanna, which had Seen built by certain miners 
who had been brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania the eailiest missionary labour 
appears to have been performed by a Hollander. 
At Nesliaminy, in Hucks county, there was a 
Keformed Dutch church — the only one in the 
province— and from its records it appears tliat its 
pastor, Paulus Van Vlecq, on 29tn May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Skippach, 
where ho baptized several children, and on 4th 
June of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Maish. The.se were probably the earliest 
German Keformed churches in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible that some sort of organization 
may nave been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantown and Falkner Swamp. 

Samuel Guldin (1664-1745) was a Swiss minister 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710. He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, but was removed jfrom his charge for Pietism. 
In America he seems to have lived in retirement, 
though he preached occasionally in Germantown. 
He published three small volumes, treating prin- 
cipally of his unhappy European experiences. 

In 1725 the congregations at Falkner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vain 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, who had previously served os their 
‘reader.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classis of Amster- 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity and great impoi'tance 
for the Keformed Church in the U.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,^ had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 1720. He prepared for lus congregations a 
constitution, whidi was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded os a mouel. He 
was tho author of severw vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congregations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Delaware 
river almost to the Susqu^anna. Profoundly 
irapre.ssed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennsylvania, he appealed for aid to the ^nods 
of Holland, and it was greatly by his inifuenoe 
that the Euiopean churches were awakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their brethren beyond 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-83), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistoriura 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and ^ide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Keformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob Keiif 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, but 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. 

1 Lettert and Refort$ of th$ Rev. John Philip Boehm. 


John Peter Miller (1710-96) and John Bai- 
tholomew Hieger (1707-69), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Keformed Church for several years, Miller joined 
the Seventh-day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub- 
sequently studied medicine, and, though he was 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
fr^uently appears in early congregational records. 
His father, Mauritz Goetschius, who had previously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Zurich, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Henry, soon after- 
wards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was only seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later yeais he became an eminent minister in 
the Reformed Dutch Church. His brother-in-law, 
John Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzendorf in the organization of the ‘ Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It w'as proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with- 
out destroying their identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, but the movement 
finally proved un 8 ucces.sful, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav- 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘Congregation’ were Heniy 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian II. Rauch, Jacob 
Lischy, and John Brandmiller. 

2 . 1746 - 93 : Denominational organization.— The 
leadim? event of this period was the founding of 
the ‘ Coetus,’ by Michael Schlatter, in 1747. For 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German churches of 
Pennsylvania; but nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was believed 
that the American churches wore not ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod ; and 
it was, therefore, suggested that an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
as soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be known aa the ‘ Coetus,’ or ‘ Convention ’—a 
term which was first applied by John k Lasco to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which m^ at first 
have appealed almost insurmountable. The Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania were not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknoiv- 
ledge the national Confessions of the Netherlands, 
ana it would have required much labour to bring 
tliem into full accord with their new ecclesiastical 
relations. A man was needed who could sneak 
the language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to be the confidential agent of the Dutch Synods, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the New. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a young Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to undertake the work. 

Michael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that country. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in his native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the American 
churches, ue went to Holland and was commis- 
sioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing Ills commission he set sail for America, where 
he arrived on 1st Aug. 1746. In his American 
work he manifested extraordinary energy and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized thirteen pastoral charges, and 
convened the first Coetus in Philadelphia on 29th 
Sept. 1747, with four ministers and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Schlatter, 
were Boehm, Weiss, and Rieger. From this time 
tlie Coetus met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1761 and 1764 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
inteiest of the American churches. His first 
mission pioved remarkably successful. In one 
year he wrote and published his Appeal, attended 
many conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzeiland, induced six young ministers to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £12,000, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the destitute churches of I’ennsylvania 
and schools. The ministers who accompanied 
Schlatter to America were Philip William Otter- 
bcin, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldschmidt, 
Theodore Frankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Rubel. 

Schlattei’s enthusiasm proved contagious, and 
David Thomson, pastoi of the Englisli church at 
Amsterdam, went to England to plead for the 
establishment of schools among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. Ho was very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1000 A number of so-called ‘Chanty schools’ 
weie founded in Pennsylvania, and Schlatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move- 
ment, a position which he filled till 1766. He was 
for some years a chaplain in the Royal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retiiement near Philadelphia, 

The Coetus increased slowly. ‘The fathers* in 
Holland sent a number of niis-sionaries, who had, 
almost without exception, been well educated in 
German univeisities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con- 
feiring the rite of ordination, and this led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministeis failed to become members of Coetus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
were the following. J. Conrad Steiner (1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons ; Philip 
William Otterbein ( 1726-1813), pastor in Baltimore, 
vv ho, under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
founded religious societies from which the denomi- 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ’ was 
developed; J. Daniel Gios (1737-1812), jirofessor 
in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
an important philosophical work (in English) ; C. 
D. Weybeig and William Hendel, two ministers 
who united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in founding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was the largest individual contributor to its 
endowment. 

The lea<ling independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
an author, anil elected in 1776 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of S. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of * Corpus Evangelicum ’ 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastica.’ This movement is inter- 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipated 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in some 
important particulars. 

Duiing this period the Coetus remained warmly 
attached to the Church of Holland. In 1770 an 
attempt to unite the German and Dutch Reformed 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by the 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to ‘ the 


fathers ’ in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
of Amsterdam. In the war of the Revolution, 
when communication with Europe was much 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
depend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Coetus abandoned the custom of sending its minutes 
to Holland for revision. The period of depend- 
ence was at an end and the Coetus by its own act 
became an independent Synod. 

3- 1793-1820 : The independent denominational 
organization. — About twenty ministers united in 
the organization of the Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hardly be called encoui aging. 
ConOTegations had growm numerous, but were 
apatnetic. The pioneers had passed away, and 
the younger ministers were imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been made for higher education, 
and the number of candidates for the ministry was 
small, so that extensive districts were left without 
pastors. Important congiegations called pastors, 
without much discrimination, from otlier denomina- 
tions, and the people were in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 
introduction of the English language was resisted 
by the older generation and led to serious conflict. 
Pastors generally laid stress on catechetical instiuc- 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools was 
viewed with susincion, as w-ere all so called 
Methodistic methods. The faith of the people was 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
was tfiat of the Cocceian or Fedcralistic school 
The Church, however, grew by natuial increa.se, 
and a new and brighter era was ahead of it. 

4. 1820-63 : Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship.— 
At the beginning of this period the number of 
ministeis had increased to 70, and it was found 
diflicult to bring them together at synodical 
meetings. It was, therefore, determined to divide 
the Synod into eight Classes, wdiicli held theii 
earliest meetings in 1820. From this time onwards 
the Synod was a delegative body chosen by the 
Classes. The Classis of Ohio, on account of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to the Classes the privilege 
of conferring the rite of ordination, became in 1823 
a separate body, knowm as the ‘ Synod of Ohio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organization 
of the General Synod in 1863. Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio, was founded in 1850. In 1820 
a plan was adopted for the establishment of 
a Tlieological Seminary, which was opened at 
Carlisle, Pa., 1825, with Lewis Mayer as the fust 
professor of Theology. Mayer WTote A Ilistoi tj of 
the Reformed Church and valuable monogiai)hs 

In 1825 James R. Reily, one of the zealous 
friends of the Seminary, visited Germany to solicit 
contributions tow’ards an enterniise that was so 
intimately related to the welfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He secured a good librarj* 
and a considerable sum of money. Among the 
most lilieral contributors was His Majesty 
Frederick ill. of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 18,37 to Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Two years before ( 1835), this small tow n, 
afterwards to become famous, was made the seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Rauch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, had served a 
short time as professor extraordinary at Giessen, 
in Germany, and had just lieen appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he was compelled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite pupil of the 

reat eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 

e was recognized as a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinkuig were derivim from Schelling and 
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others of his great contem^raries. In theology 
he was orthodox, and he had been ordained to the 
nunistiy. At Merceraburg he wrote his PaycJwlogy 
(New York, 1846) and had begun a treatise on 
sesthetics, when he died suddenly on 2 nd March 
1841. 

In 1839 Mnyer retired from his professorship, 
and in 1840 John Williamson Nevin was elected 
ins auccoHsor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Presbyterian) Western Theological Seminary 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was alr^y known as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
theology. 

Nevin was born in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on 20 th Feb. 1803, and died at Lancaster on 
6 th June 1886. Ho graduated at Union College, 
New York, and studied theology at Princeton. 
Before going to Pittsburgh he had been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and had pub- 
lished his Sumvmry of BtbliccU Antiquities (Phila- 
delphia, 1828). La accepting the invitation to 
Merceraburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Reformed Church was fully approved by his 
Presbyterian associates. For many years Nevin 
was the head of the institution at Mercersburg. 
The Imoks which he wrote, though few in number, 
had great influence in his denomination. His 
tract The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1843) aroused wide attention, and his book The 
Mystical Presence (Philadelphia, 1846) presented 
the real spiritual presence in the Lord’s Supper. 
He was a profound thinker and a powerful con- 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 1853 he 
edited the Mercersburg Review, and most of his 
theological articles appeared in that periodical. 

In 1843 the Synod, convened at Lebanon, Pa., 
elected F. W. Kiurnmacher, of Elberfeld, Pnissia, 
to become Rauch’s successor at Mercersburg. 
Benjamin S. Schneck and Theodore L. Hoffeditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. When Krummacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
Neander, Tholtick, J ulius Muller, and Krummacher 
to Philip Sehair (1819-93), who was at that time a 
in the University of Beilin. On this 
recommendation 8 chaff was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year. 

Schalfs inaugural address. The Princf^le of 
Protestantism, publushed with an Introduction by 
Nevin (Chambeisburg, Pa., 1845), defended tlie 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many German 
Reformed ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Roman Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heiesy. Schaff was tried before the Synod and 
acquitted by a practically unanimous vote. 

Tlirough the teachings of Nevin and Schaff 
Meicersburg liccame widely known os the seat of 
the ‘ Mercersburg Theology.’ Misiepresented as 
a Romanizing movement in sympathy with the 
Tractananism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Chinch and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
irapoitance of the early Church Fathers. Nevin 's 
articles on ‘ Early Christianity ’ and on ‘ Cyprian ’ 
in the Mercersburg Review (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which SchafFs inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff was active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in What is Church History? (Phila- 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of the 
Apostolic Church (first in German, Mercersourg, 
1851,* Leipzig, 1864, Eng. tr.. New York, 1853) and 
Ills History of the Christian Church, 1 A.D.-600 A.D. 
(2 vols., New York, 1868-67), a German Hymn- 
book (1^0) still used in the worship of the German 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of the 
United States, and other works. Nevin resigned 
his professorsliip in 1861, subsequently becoming 
president of Franklin and Marwall College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Sclialf 
remained in Mercersburg till 1863. 

Influenced by the example of these teachers, 
many younger men engaged in literary work and 
became prominent os authors and Church leadars — 
H. A. Bomberger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaugh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1861 Catawba College was 
founded at Newton, N. Carolina. In 1853 
Marshall College was removed to Lancaster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo- 
logical Seminary was lenioved from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since been 
successfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbed ov er the prepara- 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Schaff being one of 
the leaders in the preparation of the book (Phila- 
delphia, 1857). 

Missionary work in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippe-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which has 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

5 . 1863 - 1918 : The peaceful growth of the 
Church.— The year 1863 was distinguished by the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. There were several largely nttende<l con- 
ventions, at which essays were read which weie 
afterwards published in English and German in 
the Tercentenary Monument (Chambersburg and 
Philadelphia, 1863). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catecliism in three languages was also 
published {The Heidelberg Catechism in German, 
Latin, and English, with Introd. by J W Nevin, 
New York, 1863, Bonn, 1864, and Der Heidelberger 
Catechismus, nach der ersten Ausgnbe von J56S, 
etc., Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the General tSynod was 
organized by the union of the Eastern and Westeni 
Synods During their long separation these 
bodies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
were disagreements on the geneial subject of 
cultus. As early as 1847 a Liturgical Committee 
had been appointed by the Eastern Synod, and 
several proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Bom- 
beigor. In 1879 tlie controversy ivas eonclmled by 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, which 
also pi^ared the order of worship now generally 
used. 'There is no disposition to abiidge the 
freedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
not compulsory. 

The Reformed Church is connected with the 
‘Alliance of Reformed Churches holding to tlio 
Presbyterian System,’ and is greatly interested in 
the establishment of a closer federation There 
have been several efforts for an organic union with 
the Reformed Church in America (Dutch) {q.v.), 
but these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
principally on account of a dillerence in doctnnal 
standards A movement for the union of the 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S, 
of America came to an end in 1915 ; 220 presby- 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Classes was against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
adjective, ‘German,’ was removed from the official 
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title of the Church. In spite of difficulties and 
trials, the Reformed Church in the United States 
has greatly increased in numbers and influence. 
In 1916 there were, in connexion with the General 
Synod, 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1759 con- 
gregations, and 320,459 communicants, with con- 
tributions for congregational purposes of $2,201,546 
and for benevolence ^80,450. There aie missions 
in Japan and China, with 6 schools. Of the 
s^ods 6 are prevailingly English, and 3 wholly 
English. There are 16 theological seminaries and 
college'^, and 28 recognized peiiodicals. Five 
orphan homes and a deaconess home are main- 
tained. 

The Refoiined Church is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, but also believes in the 
principle of progress. Its theology is Christo- 
centric — an attitude which has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V. Gerhart’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (2 vols,. New 
York, 1891-94, with Introd. by Philip Schaff). 
Religious sei vices are conductecl according to the 
geneial order of the Church yeai. Confirmation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as an appropriate 
rite attendant upon admission to the Church, Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

Litkrature — L Mayer, Hut. of the German Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, 1851 , J. W, Nevln, Hist and Genius of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, Chanibersbiirgf, Pa,, 1847 , P. Schaff, 
Her deutsche Ktrcheif round, in , Mercersburg, Pa, 1860, H. 
Harbatieh, The Life of Michael Schlatter, Philadelphia, 1867, 
The Fathers of the Reformed Church, 2 vols , Lancaster, Pa , 
1867, J. I. uood. Early Fathers of the Rearmed Church, 
Readings, Pa , 1807 , J. H Oubbs, Histone Manual of the 
Reformed Church of the U.S , Lancaster, Pa , 1886, Hut. of the 
Reformed Church, German, New York, 1895, The Reformed 
Church i»» Penruylvania, Lancaster, Pa., 1902, Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the Gennan Reformed Congregations in 
Pennsylvania, 17U7-179S, Philadelphia, 1903, W j. Hmke, 
Letters and Reports of the Rev John Philip Boehm, tr and ed 
in Journal of the Presb Hist, Soe , Phila<lelphia, 1912-16 (thus 
far ten artt ) , T. Appel, The Life and Work of Rev. John IF. 
Nemn, Philadelphia, 1889 , D. S Schaff, The Life of Philip 
Schc^, New York, 1897 , A B. Faust, The German Element in 
the United States, 2 vola, Boston, 1909. 

JO.SEPH Henry Dubbs. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.-The Free 
Church of England, and, as its title indicates, the 
Reformed Ejnscopal Church in the United King- 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Church of 
England, claim, each separately, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from Canterbury, 
to which the old-fashioned, unemotional English 
Churchman, in his cautious self-guard and con- 
servative ecclesiasticism, attaches supreme im- 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognize ; bishops, 
priests (i e presbyters), and deacons. The Free 
uhmeh of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says ; 

‘Guided by the New Testament and by the eocleBlaatIcal 
polity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognizes only two 
Orders of Ministers, Presbyters and Deacons.’ 

Nevertheless, the first order is divided into two 
offices, i e. bishops and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very clearly expressed 
about their view of episcopacy. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church says : 

‘This Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of 
Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 
polity.’ 

The Free Church of England expresses the same 
belief in similar words and adds ; 

* But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstanding, it 
hereby emphatically declares its repudiation of the Romish 
dogma of A})ostolical Succession in the Ministry as involving 
the transmission of spiritual powers.’ 

Both of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following ‘erroneous and strange 
doctrines ns contrary to God’s Word ’ : 

‘ P’trsf.— That the Church of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity 


Second — ’That Christian miiuaters are “pneate" in another 
sense than that in which all believers are a ‘‘ ro^ al priesthood ” ’ 

How the Free Church of England came to be 
possessed of the historic episcopate, of which the 
founders never dreamt, must now be told. We 
are dealing with the history and polity of the Frei* 
Church of England before that of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in England because of the two 
Protestant Episcopal Churches outside the Estab- 
lished Church the former was the fiist founded 
In fact, the latter grew out of the former, with- 
drawals having quietly taken place fiom tiie Free 
Church of England on the question raised by 
Churchmen in the religious press concerning the 
historic episcopacy. Four of those who thus 
seceded, one of whom hod been cpiscopall^ conse- 
crated as a bishop in the Fioe Church of England, 
became subsequently bishops in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. As three out of these four 
seceders had been at one time Congregational 
mini.sters, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
them was personally hampered by any dei'p con- 
viction that, in Older to secure valid ordeis, the 
‘laying on of hands’ must be by a bishop in the 
historical succession, but that they took the im- 
portant step because they thought that by so 
doing they would better meet the objections of 
rigid Church people to a purely elective episcopacy. 

1 . The Free Church of l^gland — I’lie Free 
Church of England is a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which, as regaids order.s, doctrine, and 
worship, takes outside the Established Church a 
position similar to that of the Evangelical party 
within. The Oxford Movement (q.v.), as it is 
generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Newman, was started on 14th July 1833, in order 
to arouse the clergy of the Church of England fioin 
the cold, apathetic condition into which they had 
fallen, led to the formation of the Free Church of 
England, as an effective antidote to the advanced 
sacoidotal teaclmig of the pioneers of the ritualistic 
campaign—the eminent clergymen of the Church 
of England who had dived deeply into early 
Patristic teaching and pre-Refoimation practices — 
and the materialistic exaggerations of their im- 
mediate successors, who did not possess the scholai - 
ship, sanity, or iiersonal piety of such men as 
Keble, Pusey, Ward, and Faber, but who fai 
surpassed them in zeal. 

hW a decade there had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, whicli 
gradually deepened and widened in largei and 
in even outside circles, that something etlective 
should be done to counteract the rapidly spreading 
sacerdotal movement. In 1843 matters ivere 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of the Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henrj 
Phillpotts, who was a strong High Churchman, a 
strenuous controversialist ; and, holding Cypnanic 
views as to the Divine authority of the episcopal 
office, to which he did not hesitate to give effect in 
liLs diocese, he was at times in serious conflict ivith 
one or another of his clergy. In Church history 
(1847) he is well known by his attemjit to stretcii 
ecclesiastical law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upion George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
and a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambiidge, before 
instituting him to the vicarage of Brampfoid-Speke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. Janies shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Bridgetown 
Chapel-of-Eeise. A new vicar, on coming into 
residence, informed him that his nomination to 
the Episcopal chapel could not be renewe^l ; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state his reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memorialized by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open it, but this 
time without the bishop’s licence. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thought, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England ; and on 
14th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well -beloved congregation ; but this time 
as a clergyman in the Free Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, believing as a High Church- 
man in the indelibility of Holy Orders, because, 
when they are conferred, a social spiritual pace, 
mysteriously handed down from the aiKjstles, is 
ex opere operato then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop, which can only oe sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in the 
bishop’s favour. Notwithstanding this. Shore 
again preached at Spa Fields Chapel on 9th March 
1849 ; and, when he came down from the pulpit, 
he was arrested by tivo officers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s costs. Here- 
upon Thomas F. Thoresby, the minister of Spa 
Fields Chapel, London, inserted an advertisement 
in the Times, calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
‘ to confer as to the best means of altering the law 
nndei which the Kev. James Shore had been com- 
mitted ; and of effecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that meeting 6000 men were present, and one 
of the speakers significantly declared ‘ that by 
God’s help there would be a Church in whicli the 
Bishops would not be able to play such pranks.’ 
It was Thoresby who thus spoke, and from hence- 
forth he devoted his sound judgment, stiong in- 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
establishment of the Free Church of England. 
Advice was sought, friends were consultea, and 
the draft of a plan, which he discovered among i 
the documents in the possession of the Countess 
of Huntingdon (but wnich the Countess did not 
live to execute), formed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, which was submitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, impiovements, 
and ciitioisms, in order to secure as thorough and 
complete a Church polity as possible, moulded 
strictly upon NT authority. Fourteen years of 
the piimo of his life did Thoresby give to the work 
whu h he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set Ills heart. The plan took definite shape in the 
year 1863, when at the annual conference of the 
Countebs of Huntingdon’s Connexion {q.v.), held 
on 24th June at Spa Fields Chapel, the ‘Free 
Church of England ^ was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the passing of a resolution 
setting fortli the position of the Connexion and 
tlie reasons which led to the adoption of the title 
of ‘The Flee Church of England.’ The long pre- 
amble to the resolution, after alluding to the 
circumstances under which the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say 

'Whereas bv a solemn statement made bv tlie Gountess’s 
de>i8ee8, the Connexion was declared to be essentially in the 
mam, as to its doctiine and liturgy, one with the Church ol 
Eiiii'Iund ; and as to its goiernment, whilst allowing the distinct- 
ness and separate gfovernnient of the 8e\ eral congregations, was 
held to be I’rcsbyterian and Episcopal and whereas the con- 
Ifrefrations in the Connexion have, for the most part, borne a 
distinctive character inasmuch as they have used with slight 
luodifli ations the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their general action have been subject to a general (guidance of 
Presbyters, under the guidance of a President Bishop and 
whereas in the public mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound aoctrine expressed in the general sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held in 
('oiinexion with a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer • and whereas the Connexion cannot change either its 
form or name , and the trusts contained in the several deeds 
upon which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
wathout a vesting order from the Court of Chancery or the 
Chanty Commissioners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the perpetuation and development of the prin- 
ciples on which the Connexion is founded, that it is highly 
expedient from this time that any new Churches, and Congrega- 


tions gathered In them, shall be known as “The Free Church 
of England, " holding the Doctrines, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Declarations hereinafter stated,' 

The laws, etc., here referred to formed the con- 
btitution of the Free Church of England, and were 
finally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
registered in the High Court of Chanceiy on 31st 
Aug. 1863. 

Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Shore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, incurring ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shoie to 
disehaige, and then imprisoning him for not paying 
them, the Free Church of England spread, and 
new churches in different parts of England were 
opened — among others, St. James’s Free Church of 
England, Grosvenor jPlace, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Poitland Street, Ilfracombe, the congrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin Price, 
who was at one time a member of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and who subsequently 
became the first bishop of the Free Church of 
England. 

For three yeais in succession Pi ice had 
held the high office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and in that cajiacity 
had acted as its repieaentative at ordinations and 
similar functions. But, as it was considered by 
the members of the conference to be simply a dis- 
tinguished office, no service of consecration was 
held or deemed to be desirable. But the presi- 
dent of the Connexion was also at the same time 
^so facto the bishop of the Free Church of 
England, and among tlie members themselves the 
demand giew that tne head of the Churcli should 
bear a more thoroughly ecclesiastical title than 
‘ president’ — one which would convev to out^ideis 
the idea of episcopacy. This inteinal desne found 
expression when, in 1868, St. John’s Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, was opened, and 
public announcement was made that it would bo 
consecrated by the Rev. Benjamin Price, ‘ Bishop 
Primus ’ of the Free Chuich of England. On that 
eventful occasion the title was used foi the first 
time — against Price’s knowledge or desue, it is 
tiue. It was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
not appeal to Church-people, whereas ‘ bibhop ’ 
was thoroughly understood by ‘ the man in tiie 
street.’ The anomalous position in which Pi ice 
found himself was this, that as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, without 
having been consecrated ‘oy men who liave 
publi^ authority given to them ’ to do so. Many 
evangelical clergymen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the new movement ; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Church char- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 50 
iniluential clergymen : 

' I —We, the unaersigned Clergymen ol the Church of 
England, hereby declare our solemn conviction that it is essen- 
tlal to maintain the distinctive Protestant character of our 
Church 

2 — We have noticed with alarm the tendency of the Inte 
“ Bennett Judgment ” to lower that character, and to establish 
a compromise unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi- 
tions The adoption of the principle that what our formularies 
do not In express terms condemn, they must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc- 
trines of Rome have only to disguise them m sophistical 
subtleties and non-natural language in order to make their 
position tenable We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at largo. 

8 — We hold firmly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the Articles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be sanctioned. 

4 — We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prar- 
tlcos and doctrines have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of all efforts which have been put forth to check them 

6,— We regard it as indispensable that objectionable i>a88age8 
In tfie Book of Common Prayer, which have been found to pro- 
mote such practices and doctrines, should be removed 

fi. — We look in vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority in the Established Church 
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7 — ^We have, therefore, determined, at thl» mve erlrfe, to 
express an onen 8>inpathy with those kindred Church bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Revision of the Prayer- 
book a leading question. We allude to the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland and to the Free Church of England. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange- 
ments, we shall be glad henceforth to act In friendly co- 
operation with both these bodies for the repression of Ritualism. 

8 — We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession , but we cannot ignore the 
fact that some Clergymen have determined otherwise, and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd ’ 

The above declaration was drawn up by Edward 
Veney Bligh, son of the Earl of Darnley and vicar 
of Birling, Kent. 

As tlie movement spread, it became more impera- 
tive that Price should be consecrated, according to 
Church order, with the accompaniment of ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic custom. In 
March 1874 the Free Church of England made a 
friendly suggestion to the lleforinod Episcopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical, 
should be united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
— the bishops and clergy of eitiier Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bishops of the American Chinch, 
Edward Cridge, of British Columbia, an English- 
man, and at one time a dean in the Chuich of 
England, came to England to visit his friends ; 
and, at the spefdal request of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that winch seemed to oitho- 
dox Church people to be lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Churcli of England by publicly con- 
'-ecrating Bishop Price, by prayer and the ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ to his sacred office. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of England is not now affiliated with any American 
Churcdi 

The Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to [ireach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to use the Book of Common Prayer, from which 
passages which are interpreted to confer ‘ absolv- 
ing and letaining ’ powers on the clergy have 
been expunged ; (3) from State control, under 
which ecclesiastical questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and difficulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with othei denominations, on the ground that the 
Chuich of Chiist IS one. ‘Multi iTli unum coipus 
sumns in Chnsto’ (Ro 12®) 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Chuich of Christ exists only in 
one Older or foim of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
ClirrsLian ministers are ‘priests’ in another sense 
than that in winch all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood’ ; (3) that the Loid’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ IS ottered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Christ in the Loid’s Supper is a pi esence 
m the elements of bread and wine ; and (5) that 
legeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2. The Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England.— The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America (Virginia) in 1607 were 
members of the Chuich of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
Cliiirch order foi ordinations, confirmations, etc. ; 
but their applications for the privilege were 
courteously declined, or postponed, by the English 
archbishops. Tn 1784, however, their wish was 
partly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 
Samuel Seabury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 


land (Robert Kilmour, Aithur Petne, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigrants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con- 
secrated, so that the union with the old country 
might be strengthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained ; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Mooie), 
assisted by the archbishop of York (William 
Markham) and the bishops of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) end Peterborough (John Hincli- 
iiffe), consecrated in his chtuiel at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately afterwards Samuel Provoost, of New 
York, as bishops. Three years later (19th Sept. 
1790) James Madison, president of William and 
Maiy College, Virginia, was consecrated .at Lam- 
beth by the archbishopof Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the bishops of London (B, Poiteous) 
and Rochester (J. Thomas). The first episcopal 
consecration m America took place on 17th Sept. 
1792, w'hen Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bisliop of Maryland, by bishops 
White, Provoost, Seabury, and Madison 'I’lie 
co-operation of Seabury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, as it joined the two sources 
of orders, the Scottish and English, in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America. On 15tli 
Nov. 1866 George David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, was conseciated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Heniy 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assisted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), ana ap- 
pomted suttragan bishop of Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which ivas tei- 
mmated by a united communion service in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbuiy (R. 
Payne Smith), and Canon Fremantle took pro- 
minent pait. The bishon of Zanzibar (W, G. Tozer) 
and other extremists vehemently denounced these 
eminent clergymen, and charged them with infring- 
ing ecclesi.astK al law in particip.iting in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper admmisteied in a Non- 
conformist church. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
made on him thiough the public pi ess, and alarmed 
at the spread of ritualistic innovations in Ins own 
diocese, which, with the limitations imoosed upon 
him as a suttiagan bishop, he was unable to stern, 
he resigned on 10th Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America , and 
thiee w’eeks afteiwards organized the ‘ Reformed 
Episcopal Chuich of America.’ On 14tli Dec. 
1873 lie consecrated Charles Eilw'ard (’heney as a 
bishop in the new Church ; and on 24th Fob. 1874 
he conseciated William R. Nicholson to the same 
high office, lioth at Kentucky. Generally speak- 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them might be 
considered merely trifling ; but to a Church claim- 
ing to po&.sess the historic episcopate they are of 
supremo consequence. 

Information concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England thiough the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Church lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. Unhand 
Giegg, formerly vicar of E. Harboino, Birming- 
ham ; in the following year a Geneial Sjnod for 
Great Britain and Irdand was formed, with the 
right of self-government. In 1894 it was le- 
organized ivith P. X. Eldridge as presiding bishop ; 
and ‘ Constitutions and Canons ’ w'ere drawn up and 
agreed upon 
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No ^ood pari)Ose would be served by reviving 
memories of the objections made as to ‘form of 
service ’ at the consecration of Bishop Cummins, 
and ‘ intention,' and other trivialities, which 
marred the discussions in the first instance ; suffice 
it to say that the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Great Britain, although it possesses, equally with 
the Church of England, all that, from the extreme 
Churchman’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repudiates 
the teaching that the sacraments of Holy mptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are mechanically operative 
as channels of spiritual grace, when aaministered 
by a ‘priest’ ‘lawfully called’ and ‘episcopally 
ordained.’ It declares for three orders of ministry, 
t.e. lushops, presbyters, and deacons, but fully 
recognizes that the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcopal. It was founded 
to maintain the Evangelical principles of the Pro- 
testant Reformation ; the Holy Scriptures form its 
sole rule of faith and practice ; the Book of 
Common Prayer being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship ; the government, 
although episcopal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bishops and presbyters, together with 
two lay representatives from each of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of the 
Established Church who are distressed by un- 
authorized ritual m their parish churches ; and, 
being free from State patronage and control, it is 
legally able to hold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do so. 

Litbrator* — B. Aycrigg, Mnnmra qf the Reformed Bp*- 
aeopal Church, New York, 1876 ; ConsMuttona and Canona of 
the Reformed Epiacopal Church, Ixindon, 1894 ; F. S. Merry- 
weather, Utat of the Free Church of England, do. 1873 , Poll 
Deed, Canona and Ryelawa of the Free Church of England, 
Publioation Department of the Free Church of Knaland, Bury, 
lAncashire, 1916 , Revxaed Prayer Book of the Free Church 
of England, do. 1916 ; A E Price, Organiaation of the Free 
Church of England, do. 1916 ; G. H. Jones, The Doetnnea and 
Polity, do. 1916. G. Hugh Jones. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. — See 

Presbytekianism. 

REFORM JUDAISM,— See Liberal Juda- 
ism. 

REGALIA. — The word ‘ regalia’ is not found in 
classical Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12th cent, in the work 
of the monkish chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de Gest%s Regum Anglorum,^ in which, after descrin- 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry v. by Pope 
Paschal ii., he says that after the ceremony tne 
pope laid aside his aacerdotalia and the emperor 
nis regalta. In English the words ‘ regale ^ and 
‘ regalia ’ at first bore the meaning of royal prero- 
gatives. The word ‘ regale ’ in particular was used 
of the privileges enjoyed for centuries by the 
kings of Fiance of receiving the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
which were dependent on them. By the 17th cent, 
the modern significance hod alre^y become at- j 
tached to the word ‘ regalia,* while the singular j 
‘regale ’had fallen into desuetude. The articles 
which have formed a part of insignia of kingship 
in all the different stages of human culture have of 
course varied enormously in character, and it would 
be impossible within the scope of an article like 
the present to attempt to state the significance of 
each of them. This article is therefore restnoteil 
to a brief discussion of their religious ^mbolism 
and magical attributes in general. The term 
‘ regalia ’ will not, however, be limited exclusively 
to objects worn and carried by kings, but will 
be extended to cover such material objects as 
1 Rolls Series, no. 90, 2 vols., London, 1887-89, p. 602. 


confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

X. Royal fetishes. — More than twenty years ago 
J. G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, called attention to the sacred character 
of the Icingly office among primitive, semi-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized peoples; and he 
inferred that, if it could be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it would be found to be identical with that 
of the priest, shaman, or medicine-man.^ In its 
main outlines this hypothesis appears to be irre- 
fiagable. We must then expect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance between the royal 
insignia and the magical apparatus of the medicine- 
man. In this quest we are not disappointed, for 
we find that among the Malays the magician 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
fact bearing the same name (kabisaran).^ In the 
Northern New Hebrides, according to K. H. Cod- 
rington, chieftainship is not in theory hereditary, 
but becomes so in practice, as a chiei hands on to 
his son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
mana on which the chieftainship depends.® The 
dependence of the royal authority on the possession 
of certain fetishes is found in its most extreme 
form in S.E. Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
In S. Celebes it is said actnalJy to reside in the 
regalia. 

‘In short,’ says Frazer, ‘the regalia reign, and the princes 
are merely their representatives. Hence whoever hap^ns to 
possess the regalia is regarded by the people as their lawful 
king For example, If a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his lormer subject* remain loyal to him In their 
hearts, and look upon bis successor as a usurper who is to be 
obei ea only iu so far as he can exact obedience by force. And 
on the other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels 
18 to seize the regalia, for it they can only make themselves 
masters of them, the authority of the sovereign is gone In 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which oonfer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kingdom Houses are built 
for them to dwell m, as il they were living creatures ; furniture, 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
of Ood, they are carried with the army to battle, and ou various 
occasions the people propitiate them, as if they were gods, by 
prayer and sacrifice and oy smearing them with blood. Some 
of them serve as instruments of divination, or are brought 
forth in times of public disaster tor the purpose of staying the 
evil, whatever it may be. For example, when plaroe is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there is a prospect of dearth, the 
Boi^neese bring out the regalia, smear them w’ith buffalo’s 
blood, and carry them about. For the most part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten , some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tradition traces 
the foundation of the oldest states to the discovery or acquisi- 
tion of one of these miraculous objects — it may be a stone, a 
piece of wood, a fruit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour. Often the original regalia have disappeared 
in course of time, but their place is taken by the various articles 
of property which were bestowed on them, and to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.’ * 

In Loowoo, on the south coast of the Celebes, 
two toy cannon, and in Bima a sacred blown horse, 
formed part of the regalia. Among the Malays 
the reralia are of the nature of talismans on which 
the safety of the State depends, and are cleaily 
bound up with the sanctity of the king. 

'Not only is the king’s person considered sacred, but the 
sanctity of his body is believed to communicate itself to his 
regalia, and to slay those who break the royal taboos. Thus it 
is firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the roj al 
person, who touches (even for a moment) or who imitates (even 
with tne king’s permission) the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of any of the insignia or privileges 
of royalty, wiU be kina daulat, i e struck dead, by a quasi- 
eleotnc discharge of that Divine Power which the Malays sup- 
pose to reside in thelking’s person, and which is called “ Daulat ” 
or “ Royal Sanctity.” ’ » 

Similar tabus on the wearing of royal robes are 
found in various parts of the world. In Japan any 
one who wore the emperor’s clothes without hiH 
leave was supposed to suffer from swellings all 
over the body.® Similarly, in Fiji, disease is 

1 See art, Knto (Introductory). 

> G/J*, pt i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i 362. 

» The Melaneaiam, Oxford, 1891, p. 66. 

4 6JS», pt. 1., The Magic Art, I, 863. 

4 Skeat, Malay Magw, p 23 f. 

» Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London. 1808-14, vil. 717. 
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supposed to result fioiu wearing a chief’s clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clothes that, when he renewed them at the cere- 
monies which were held for the prolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones in a shrine of the 
god Mukasa.^ 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kings are of a very miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a book of genealogical descent, 
a cotie of laws, a vest, and some wef^ons, among 
which theie was generally a spear. In Perak and 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru- 
ments of music. 

The regalia of the ‘ fire-king ’ and the ‘ water- 
king’ in Cambodia — two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
—are talismans, which would lose then efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, and for this reason 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
a magic sword. If it were draw n from its scabbard, 
awful cosmic catastrophes would ensue.^ The 
king of Cambodia, who occupies the position of 
temporal luler within the country, sends an 
annual gift to the ‘ fire-king ’ of rich stuffs to wrap 
up the magic sword.® 

Itoyal and public talismans were well known in 
the ancient world. The most famous instance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden im^e of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of Troy was supposed to depend. 

‘ In antiquity the Scythian kings treasured as sacred a plough, 
a ^oke, a battle-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were said to 
ha\ e fallen from heaven , they offered great saenfleea to these 
sacred things at an annual festival ; and if the man in charge of 
them fell asleep under the open sky, it was believed that he 
\\ ould die within the y ear The sceptre of king Agamemnon, 
or what passed for such, was worshipped as a god at Chaeronea , 
a man acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sacrifices were offered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
on the possession of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atreus and Thv estes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort ’ ■* 

It is said that in Japan the imperial crown was 
formerly a sort of palladium. In an account 
written about two centuiies ago by Engel brecht 
Kaenipfer, physician to the Dutch embassy at the 
emperor’s court, we read ; 

‘ In ancient times, he (the Emperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, with the imperial crown 
on his bead, but to sit altogether like a statue, without stir- 
ring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part 
of his body, because, bv this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peace and tranquillity in his empire , for if, un- 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towards any part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great mis- 
fortune was near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the imperial crown was 
the palladium, which by Its inunobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 
person, consecrated only to idleness and pleasures, from this 
burthensome duty, and therefore the crown Is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning ’ ® 

The Mogul empeiors, ivho were never crowned, 
used at times to sit with a ciown suspended over 
their heads.® A native historian of India in the 
15th cent, narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, where the throne 
rather than its occupant w'as the chief object of 
veneration. 

' It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is little heredi- 
tary descent in succession to the sovereignty There is a throne 
(Plotted for the king ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wasirs and Mansabdars. It is 
that throne and these stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal A set of dependants, servants and at- 
tendants are oonexw to each of these situations When the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed b> the whole establishment of dependants, servants 


1 J Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 141. 
a GB9, pt 1 , The Magic Art, ii. 6 
a Ct. art Ikdo-Chima, voI vii p. 228 

4 Q&, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i 866. » Pinkerton, loe. at, 

4 M. K. Penshta, The H\H. of Hindostan, tr. A Dow, London, 
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and retainers annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nav, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itself Whoev er kills the 
king and succeeds in placing himself on the throne m immedi- 
ate^ acknowledged as king . . The jieoplo of Bengal sav, 
“We are faithful to the throne, whoever tills the throne, we 
are obedient and true to It.” 

The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine chai- 
acter, being incarnations of Horns and Set.® They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven 


‘ The sacred character of the roval house extended also to its 
Insignia and attributes Tlie various crowns especially appear 
as sacred objects, which themsches possess divine powers, and 
the principal functionary’ in charge of the rojal jewellerj 
serves it in the character of priest ’ - 

The crowns of the two kingdoms possessed a 
mystical charactei, the white crown, whicli W’as 
the symbol of tlie king’s dominion over the uppei 
kingdom, being identihed w’tli the vultnre-godaess 
Neklibet, and the red crown, which symbolized 
his dominion over the lower kingdom, being iden- 
tified w'ltli the SOI pent-goddess lUito In other 
partsof Afiica the legalia nl.-.'V possess a fetishistic 
character. Among the Yoiubas, a people of the 
west coast, the loyal crow’n is believed to be the 
residence of a spmt winch icquiies propitiation. 
A few years a^o the king of Ife saenneed five 
sheep to it.* 'The throne is a fetish among the 
Ashantis and sacrifices are otleicd to it, while 
among the Hos, an Ewe-speaking tribe in ’rogoland, 
the lang’s proper throne is quite small and is 
bound with magic cords and kept wrapped up in a 
sheep’s skin.® 

The ideas underlying these facts aie of course 
quite foreign to modern and even mediaeval Europe. 
Nevertheless ive may perhaps find dim reliexions 
of them in the mysterious atmosphere of sanctity 
which has attached itself to the two most celo- 
biated crowns of Europe — the holy Crow’n of St 
Stephen, and the Iron Crow-n of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester II. to St. Stephen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. 1000, and the other scut 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Ducas, to King 
Geisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian lastoiy 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘Lands of the Sacred 
Clown,’ and a Hungarian magnate as ‘ membrum 
saerte coron®.’* When it was returned to Pres- 
burg in 1790 by Joseph II., who six years earlier 
had caused it to be removed to Vienna, it was 
received with the greatest joy, triumphal arches 
being erected in its honour. It occupies a posi- 
tion distinct from the king, who cannot exercise 
his constitutional prerogatives before Ins corona- 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, Ins 
name is struck off from the roll of kin"s Though 
less famous than the Crown of St Stephen, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received with royal honours on the rare occasions 
on which it appears in public. After the corona- 
tion of Charles V. it was not used again till the 
time of Napoleon l. On its w ay to Milan Cathedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by an escort 
of tlie Old Guard, and a salvo of artillery was bred 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Rome to 
accompany the funeral cortege of Victor Eiiimaniiel 
II., in 1878, it was received with royal honours on 
its journey through Italy, on which it was escorted 
by the cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
of Monza. 

2. Relics of dead kings as regalia.— Corporeal 
portions of deceased rulers often form the most 
important article of royal insignia Since the 


1 H. M Elliot, Uist of India as told by its otm Historians, 
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king is the repository of the mana, or ‘ luck,’ of 
his people, it is necessary that there should be a 
kind of psychic continuity which must not be 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of the bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the right to the throne. 

* Among tho Sakalavaa of southern Modagasour a vertebra of 
the neck, a nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are placed 
in a crocoillle's tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relics of hfa predecessors in a house set apart for the purpose. 
The possession of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne A legitimate heir who should be deprivM of them 
would lose all his authority over the people, and on the contrary 
a iiauri^er who should make himself master of the relics would 
be ocknowledifed king without dispute It has sometimes 
happened that a relation of the reigning monarch has stolen 
the crocodile teeth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king ' 1 

When a king of the Panebian Lybians died, his 
head was cut off, covered with gold, and deposited 
in a sanctuary. It is the custom among the Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of his predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time oftenng a sacrifice and a libation. The 
possession of the skull is understood to confirm his 
authority. 

' When the Alake or king of Abeokuta In West Africa dies, the 
principal men decapitate his bod\ , and placing the head In a 
large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereign , it becomes 
his fetish and he is bound to pay it honours 8imiiarlv, when 
the Jaga, or king of Cassange, in Angola, has departed this life, 
an offleial extracts a tooth from the deceased monarch and 
presents it to hia successor, who deposits it along with the teeth 
of former kings in a box, which is the sole property of the crown 
and without which no Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal 
power '2 

It IS said that among the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands tho femur of the dead king constituted an 
impoitant part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it. Frazer believes that through 
the corporeal relic the soul of his predecessor is 
transferred to the now ruler. A somewhat different 
theory has been maintained by Westormarck, who 
believes that it is not the soul of the dead ruler 
uhich becomes transferred, but his manat or holi- 
ness. The sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his haraka, or sanctity.* 

3. Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia. — In view of the great sanctity of the 
kingly office in the lower stages of cultuic, and 
the iielief that the luck of the people is hound up 
with its holder, it is of couise of vital necessity 
that he who is most suitable should be elected to 
fill it. In order to obtain supernatural ratihcation 
for the choice of a king, divination has often been 
resorted to ; sometimes the actual symbols of 
royalty themselves seive as a medium, and some- 
times a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
which may not improperly, therefore, be termed 
a pait of the regalia. This practice, though re- 
flecting a veiy pumitive phase of tlumght, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable measure of civilization. 

In an old Transylvanian Maichen, when the people assembled 
to ohoose a new ruler, they jilaecd the crown upon a hillock, 
from w hence it rose, floated into the air, and descended on the 
head of the future monarch 

Another interesting example is found in ancient I 
India. 

It Is said that in Benares, when a king died, four lotus- ! 
coloured horses were yoked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displajed the five emblems of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan) This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a pnist bade it proceed to him who had suthcient merit to rule 
the kingdom * 

The Lia Fail, as the stone on which the early 
kings of Leinster were crowned was called, which 
legend has identified with the English Coionation 


Stone brought by Edward i. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when he sto^ upon it. It seems not impossible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the ‘ King’s Stone ’ at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Coronation Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of the power of a sacred stone to determine the 
succession to the throne is related of a ceitain 
Scythian tribe. 

When a king died, a tribal assembly met on the banks of the 
river Tanuis to determine on a successor to the throne In the 
river was a stone like a crystal, resembling in shape a man 
wearing a crown Whoever was able to find it and produce it 
in the assembly became king 1 

Tlie following story from Africa shows the pre- 
valence of similar ideas in that continent : 

* When Dagara, the King of Karagwe, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the throne The officers of state 

ut before them a small mystic drum It was of trifling weight 

ut, being loaded with charms, no one could lift it, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor ’ 2 

4. Symbols of kingship.— As soon as social dis- 
tinctions began to reveal themselves in human 
society — which was of course at a veiy early stage 
in its evolution — they would quite naturally be 
indicated by the ■nearing of certain ornaments. 
Interments of the Pnlneohtliic Age show the wide- 
spread use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, but it is impossible to draw any certain 
inferences from them as to the wearei’s rank. 
Among the remains of tho Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages in Europe we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well as those of baser metals, and we 
may perhaps assume with some degree of safety 
that tney were made for the chiefs. We know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-historic 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
woven stuff have been found among the remains 
of tlie lake-dwellings v ) of Switzerland. Prob- 
ably the costume of cliiefs differed little from that 
of ordinary persons, apart flora their more solid 
ornaments. A loyal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the representative of a god. Naiamsin 
carried two horns on his helmet, signifying his 
divine character.* 

‘The vestment* of early kings of England,’ gayg J R PlanohiS 
‘on state occasions do not appear to have differed from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may ha\'e 
been more costly.’* 

In some parts of the woild a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
roj’al colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
■i\hich IS shared by the magician. In ancient 
Persia the Great King yvore a robe of puiple. 
This colour was adopted by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexandei tlie Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
The paludamentuin of the Roman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the (xreek 
was of pm pie, and the expiession sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mounting the throne, while 
the anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natahs purpurce. 

At the present d^ an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of hoar’s teeth 
m New Guinea, throughout S. Asia the umhiella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
ship A small battle-axe yvas also cained by higli 
ofhcials in ancient Egypt.® Among Euiopean 
peoples they usually include the following orna- 
ments : crown, sceptre or staff, sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 
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sanctity as the relics of some kingly saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient r^alia of 
England, which were destroyed under the Common- 
wealth in 1649,^ were venerated as relics of St. 
Edwardj^by whom they were believed to have been 
worn. The regalia oi Hungary are regarded as 
relics of St. Stephen. The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
dove, the sceptre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
stall, the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the curtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Roman Empire consisted of Charlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s swoid, his 
golden sceptre, tne imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gloves, and the hereditary 
crown of Rudolf ii. The French regalia included 
the Clown said to have been given by Pope Loo ill. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘Joyeuse,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spuis, vestments, dal- 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, sceptic, and 
sword.* It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to bo buried in their coronation 
robes, as was shown at the opening of Edward i.’s 
tomb in 1774. Owing to this practice, there 
existed, of course, no hereditary royal robes in 
England 8is in some other countries. 

The most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the supposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak \bnrdah), his ring, Ins staff, and his 
sword.* They are said to have been dug up m 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Selim i. (1612-21), who on his 
conouest of Egypt forced the last of the'Abbasid 
khalifahs to malce over his rights to him. There 
scorns, however, little chance that they are genuine, 
as, even supposing that the story of tlieir being 
dug up is true, they would probably have perished 
when Baghdad was taken by the Mongols in a.d. 
1258. As the origin and symbolism of the crown 
have already boon dealt with,^ they need not be dis- 
cussed here, but something may bo said of some of 
the other more prominent insignia of royalty. 

5. The sceptre. — John Sehien, in his Titles of 
Honor, ^ says . 

‘For the Scepter, some teBtunonies make it an anclenter 
Ensijfne of a King than the Crown or Diadem is Justin (or 
rather Trogus Poinpcius) seema to dcnio that the old Kings of 
Rome had any Diadems , but that instead of them they carried 
Scepters So I conceive him in those words spoken of the age 
of those Kings, “ Per ea adhuc teinpora reges hostas pro Dia- 
demate habebant, quas Qneci 8 c*ptra dixere ’’ For their 
Diadems, enough alreadie. But it is most deer that both in 
proplian and holy writers the scepter is much ancienter (as it 
was attributed to a King) than either Crown or Diadem.’ 

It 18 probable that the ancestor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
18 to be found as early as the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn peiforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in ceitain Aurignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
deposits in France. In its later form it is decor- 
ated with incised designs. Gabriel de Mortillet, 
believmg it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of bdton de commande- 
mcnt.^ Among the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America caived batons 

1 Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate sets of regalia — the relics of St Edv^ard, with which 
each king was crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
a new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower 

2 Taylor, The Glory of Regality, p 88f. 

J Mas’udi, MurHj al-Dhahab (‘ Golden Meadows tr. C 
Barbier de Meynard and P de Oourteille, Pans, 1861-77, vi 77. 

* See art. Crown. 6 2nd ed , p 176. 

6 See art. Stafk 


served as emblems of authority. Tlicir use was 
forbidden to ordinary persons.^ More recently the 
resemblance of the odton de commandement to the 
arrow-straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
out.® Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the word 
‘sceptre’ {aKrprTpov, scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this we may infer that in 
origin it did not differ from other staffs, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The arKfjTrrpop was a staff 
used in Greece by old men ; the scipio wa.s a w and 
carried by magistrates in Rome. Mommsen* 
regards the story related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papinus striking the Gaul with his sceptre as 
unhistorical. That a staff was an emblem of 
kingly rank dnring the monarchical period we 
know from the well-known expression of Homer, 
(ntijTTToOxoi paffiXrjet.* The ffKrjiTTpop was handed 
down from father to son. At Rome the augur’s 
baton, or htuus, was a stick curved like a shepherd’s 
crook at the upper end. The htuus with which 
Romulus IS said to have divided the city into 
legions was believed to have been miraculously 
preserved at the burning of Rome by the Gauls in 
390 B c. The htuus was probably of Etruscan,® 
and theiefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Hiitite pnest-king is represented carrying a le- 
versed htuus. A crook was also pait of the 
insignia of the Egyptian kings.® Pliny uses htuus 
as synonymous with sctpw.'^ The magistrate 
appeared m the triumphal car in the process-us 
consularis at the games, bearing in his hand an 
eagle-tipped sceptre of ivory. 

‘This, however, was an emblem of apotheosis, and unlike the 
other “ornamenta triumphalia,” was never worn on other 
occasions during the life of the triumphator, nor was it earned 
at his funeral ’ 0 

On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle- 
tipped sceptre, and on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent. B C Baal Tais (Sandas) is also represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was earned by the early kings of 
Rome IS regarded by Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the holder was an incarnation of .Jupiter.® 
All the Achsean chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceptre was worshipped at Chferonea. Nestor 
leminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zeus in his capacity as uidge.^® This appears to 
have been an oaken staff or spear (S6pv) of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the roy.il sceptic 
which conferred the nght of judgment was a con- 
ventionalized form of the oak of Zeus.'^ 

‘The god whom the Chaeroneans honour most is the sceptre 
which Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, and Zeus gave 
to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops bequeallieil to 
Atreus, and Atreus to Th) estes, from whom Agamemnon had 
It This sceptre they worship, naming it a spear , and that 
there is something divine about it is proved eKpcoially by the 
distinction it . onfers on its owners The Cliacroneans say that 
it vvas found on the borders of their territory and of Panopeus 
in Phocis, and that the Phocians found gold alonif with it, but 
that the> themselves were glad to get the svei.tre instead of the 
gold 1 am persuaded it was brought to Plioois by Eleetra, 
daughter of Agamemnon There is no public temple built for 
it, but the man who at ts as priest keeps the sceptre in his 
house for the year , and saonflees are offered to it daily , and a 
table 18 set beside it covered with all sorts of flesh and cakes ’ 12 

The veneration of staffs is worl(l■^^ul(‘ Hector 
j ami Priam raise their sceptres while taking an 
I oath.** Achilles also swears by a herald’s staff 


1 Bull so BE [1907], pt. 1 p 136 

2 W J Sollas, Annent Hunters^, London, 1916 , p 305 

» Rom. StaaUrechfi, Leipzig, 1876-77, i 140 * II 11 86 

6 Dareraber^-Saglio, s v ‘ Lltuus ’ 

Erinan, Life in Ancient Egypt, p 60 
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‘ In uoncluding n treaty the Romans took a sceptre and a flint 
from tlio temple of Jupiter Feretrius ; they swore by the sceptre 
and “ struck (concluded) the treaty " with tho flint ’» 

The war-clubs of celebrated warriors, anava, in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
regarded as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain iites in their honour.® A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick represent- 
ing the god Yacatecutli, who was believed to pro- 
tect him on Ills journey.* 

‘ In Aneitum, New Uebndes, South Pacific, there used to be 
a sacred staff, made of Iron-wood, rather longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick It had been kept tor ages in 
the family of m^iolne-men, and was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the god When the priest was sent for to see a nek 
person, he took the stick with him, and leaning on it harangued 
the patient, whose eyes always brightened at tho sight of tho 
stick ’ * 

In the OT the word ‘ sceptre ’ is frec|^uently used 
as a synonym for royalty.® The HeVew shehet* 
max stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
suen 08 Assyrian kings are sometimes represented 
as having, or for a long staff® The Roman 
emperors adopted the sceptrum eburneum of the 
triumphant general. When the empire became 
Chnstian, a cross was often substituted for an 
eagle. In some countries two sceptres came into 
use at an early period. In a 9th cent. English 
Coronation Order, which is said to be a c«my of 
the Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
782-766, a sceptre (seeptru7n) and a staff (haculum) 
are mentioned.® The word b(xctilus, bactilum, was 
not applied to staffs of a ceremonial charactei in 
Rome,® but merely to ordinary ones. The Corona- 
tion Order of Ethelred II. mentions a sceptre {seep- 
trum) and a rod (vtrga).* Ethelred n. is the first 
English king on whose coins a sceptre is represented. 
Since the time of Richard I. the two sc^tres have 
home a cross and a dove respectively. Ime sceptre 
with tho dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confessor’s reign after the expulsion of 
the Danes. 1® Of the French sceptres one bore a 
fleur-de-lys, and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was known as the mam de 
mstice. It was put into the left hand of tho king. 
The human hand as an amulet was widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evil eye. A 
bronze lelief at Copenhagen represents Zeus- 
Sabazios in I’hrygian costume, holmng in his right 
hand a pine-cone and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand.” In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representing God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre. 
Lord Bute makes the following plausible sugges- 
tion : 

‘Thia may poasibly have arUen from the words, “Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me," in Psalm xxiil., which was 
treated aa a Regal Psalm on account of the passage “Thou 
hast anointed mme head with oil," and was addltionuly appro- 
priate in the Latin, from commencing, “Dominus regit me'’ as 
an acknowledgment of the Divine Sovereignty over earthly 
Princes ’ 

‘ In the English Ooronation Orders the sceptre is especially 
the sign of regal power, while the rod is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 

I Fraser, Pau». v 211 

* Ib quoting J I) fitulr, UiJournalof the PolvnenanSociety, 
no xvii. [1896] p. 40 
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4 Ib., quoting Q. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p 827 f 
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e HDB iv. 417 . 
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6. The orb.— 

‘ As the Scepter,’ says Setden, * is the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Olobe or MouncL with the Crosse Inflxt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Ooronationa) of Kings, is 
a singular Ensign of Royail digmtie. The severall times where- 
in the Bolemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inquirie. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began In the Empire, whence the use of it 
was by example taken into ail or moat of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Qlobe or Mound here is 
also sometimes called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
observed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Christian to have both among 
their Ensigns in the field and in their monies the Ball or Olobe, 
tho begmning whereof Isidors also referres to AuairsTi s 
PiLAM, saith he, is bioka ooNSTmnasB vbrtur Augustus, 
PHOFTBR NATIOMBS BIBl IN CUNCTO ORBK 80BJBCTA8 UT MaluS 
FiouRAM ORBS OBTKNDSRBT Thiis BOine copies have it, and not 
MAQI8 FIOURAM etc. OS we usually read here 

At the imperial coronations the orb was carried 
by the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, under the 
name of ponmm impenale.* The apple was 
sacred to Aphrodite, and is a token of love in S.E. 
Euro^ at the present day, but does not appear to 
have Been a token of kingship in tho ancient world. 
In its origin, however, the orb appears to have 
symbolized the vault of heaven. Zeus is frequently 
represented with a blue orbis, or globe. A coin of 
Caracalla represents Jupiter Capitohnus holdmg a 
globe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.* 
Sometimes a globe rests beside the god’s feet.® 
From being a symbol of the sky-god the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coins of the 3rd and 4th centuries show the 
emperors holding a globe. 

’These representatloiis imply on the one hand that the 
emperor bos stepped Into the shoes of lupiter, and on the other 
hand that his duties descend in unbroken succession from 
occupant to occupant of the imperial seat. . . . Frequently from 
the time of Commodus to that of Diocletian wo find lupiter 
delegating the globe to his human representative.* ® 

Both in Roman mosaics and in Pompeian paintings 
the globe is coloured blue or blui^-green, which 
indicates that it signified sky rather than eartli. 
It is uncertain whetuer the cross was first added to 
the globe by Constantine or by Valentinian i.® 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a figure of 
victory. Under the name of globus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine recana. Though the orb 
formed a part of the regaJia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it was not used in France. 
In tne English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symW of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. On placing tho orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archbishop addresses him in an exhorta- 
tion containing these words : 

* When you see this orb set under a cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the power and Empire of Ohnst our 
Redeemer ' 

7. The sword.— The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini- 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular but the actual war-chief of his people 
So intimate a part have weapons played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshipped under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipped as an image of Mais; 
the Scythians sacrificed sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground.’ 

Indeed, in the case of the saltans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of ^ub on the Golden Horn is the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impiessive ceremony is 
connected with the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the ooronation the king rides on his charger to a 

J P. ISa a Ib. p 183 * Oook, p. 46 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and waves his sword towards the 
four i>oints of the compass, indicating his deter- 
mination to defend his kingdom against surround- 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
in the case of the sword. No fewer than five swords 
now form part of the English regalia : (1) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; (2) a small sword which is sub- 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo- 
ral justice ; (6) tlie cur tana, t.c. ‘ shortened ’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the point. Such swords were in 
ancient times carried by heralds. A similar idea 
18 found in Japan, where ceitain officials such as 
doctors wore in their garments a wooden ornament 
resembling a short sword. ^ 

8 . Bracelets and ringrs.— It is not unlikely that 
bracelets, anklets, arid rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in the 
inevitable tendency of amulets to degenerate into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelets 
seem to have been more prevalent in the East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Peisia, and also formed part of the royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets weie, after Ins death, 
bronglit to David by an Amalekite.* They were 
formerly in use in England, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia was ordered to be destroyed under 
the Commonwealth. They have not been used in 
England since that date.® The use of the ring is, 
however, almost universal. Though at an early 

S eiiod it may have been an amulet, yet before 
egenerating into a more ornament it passed 
thiough a period of usefulness as a signet. The 
Spartan magistrates had a public signet with 
which th^ sealed everything that had to be 
sealed.^ That rings were royal ornaments from an 
early period we know from the curious legends 
sill rounding the rings of Minos and of Polycrates, 
tyi ant of Samos. In Rome the gold ring was often 
conferred as a military distmction. The^tw anuh 
aurei limited its use. Tlieemperor’s ring was a kind 
of State seal In the Liber liegalis, which repre- 
^ents the fullest development of the mediawal 
English coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as ‘Catholicas fidei signaculuni.’® In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion with betrothal and maniage. The 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his people, just as the episcopal ring 
symbolizes the maniage of the bishop to Ins see. 
The English coionation iing is indeed sometimes 
called the wedding-ring of England.® The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
^mbolizing the marriage of the city to the sea. 
The ceremony was called sposalizio ael mar (‘the 
wedding of the sea ’), and was celebiated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that ho once bestowed it ujwn an old man 
Home years latei two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
supeistition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved will he be, and the longer 
will be his reign.’ Royal rings have served various 
symbolic purposes. Alexander the Great on his 
death-bed bestowed his ring upon Perdiccas, a.s 
symbol of his intention to entrust the government 


1 Times, Coronation Supplement, 19th Juno 1911. 

2 2 S 1*0. 3 Wickham Legg', p. xhv. 

4 Frazer, Pans. iH. 329. o w ickham hegg, p. 97. 

6 Stanley, p 40 7 Wickham hegg, p. xlix. 


of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king Oft’a 
is said to have appointed his successor by send- 
ing him his ring.’ The bestowal ot the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Klirabeth’s 
gift to Essex, or it may symbolize a loyal command. 
In the book of Esther Ahasuerus gives his iing to 
Haman as a warrant for massa.cring the Jews 
Adrian iv. confirmed Henry II. on the throne of 
Ireland by sending him a gold iing. Mary Queen 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
buigesses who were about to be hanged.* 

9. The umbrella. — Throughout Asia and parts 
of Afiica the umbrella is one of the most import- 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has been in use 
among the Malays, in Rurma, Siam, India, 
and among the Seljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors.® An umbrella is shown on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agnppa i. It also forms part 
of the regalia in Madagascar. In one of the Jataka 
tales a prince who wishes to dispossess his brother 
of the tnrone says, ‘ Give the .oyal umbiella up to 
me, or give battle.’® In 1855 the king of Burma, 
addressing the go vemoi -general of India, spoke of 
himself as ‘ the monarch who reigns over the great 
umbrella- wearing chiefs of the Eastern Countries,’ 
It seems most probable that the ceremonial char- 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu wliicli 
prevents certain sacred persons from being exposed 
to the sun’s lays, and is a counterpait to the very 
common tabu which prevents their feet from touch- 
ing the earth. The Mikado and the high-priest of 
the Zanotecs of Mexico were forbidden to expose 
them.selves to the rays of the sun. Pope Alexandei 
III. accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
having a canopy or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of sovereign power. 

‘ Umbrellas appear to ha\e been sometimes used m ritual for 
the jiurpose of preventing the sunlight from falling on sacred 
jiersons or things • At an Athenian festival callefl Scira the 
priestess of Athena, the priest of I’oseidon, and the priest of the 
Sun walked from the Acropolis under the shade of a huge white 
umbrella ’* 

10. Investiture with the regalia. — Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to be held for the put pose of 
inaugurating anew reign This ceremony usually 
takes the form of investing the soveieign with 
the royal insignia. The inauguiation of the 
king of Tahiti consisted of his being coiemonially 
invested w’lth a sacred girdle of led feathers in the 
presence of the imago of the god Uro By means 
of this ceremony he was formally initiated into 
divine rank. After describing the girdle, the offi- 
ciating priest would say, ‘ Parent this of you, O 
King.’® 

Among the Bagaiida, when the period of mourn- 
ing for tlio dead monaich was ovei, the new riilei 
and hiH consort were ceiemonially divested of their 
bark clothes and inve.sted with new ones This 
ceremony was called ‘ confirming the king in ins 
kingdom.’’ In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration eeiemony was to secure for the king 
the quality of hasina, an intrinsic supci natural 
virtue, which renders an object good 01 efiicacious ® 
For this purpo.se tlie new ruler mounted a sacred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘ Masina, Masiiia, niasina 
v’alio?’ The assembled people replied, ‘ Masina.’ 
These words van Gennep translates, ‘ Have I ac- 
quired the powers of Imsinal. Am I holy’’'’ 
Among the Ba-Thonga the inauguration of a new 
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chief is a purely military affair, and no religious 
ceremony takes place.' 

The coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup- 
posed to take place in heaven. In a description of 
the coronation uf Rameses III. we read : 

‘Then my father Amon-Re, Lord of Gods. Re-Atum, and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two Lands 
on the throne of him who begat me ; I received the office of my 
father with j 03 ' , I was crowned with the atef-crown bearing the 
urneus , I assumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen I 
sat u)>on the throne of Harakhte. I was clad in the regalia, 
like Atum ’ ^ 

Another inscription speaks of Ramese.s III. as- 
suming the regalia of Homs and Set.* 

The inauguration ceremony of a new emperor of 
Japan consists in the ceremonial taking possession 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The nrm- 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Kusa- 
nagi no Tsungi. 

‘ This sword (so legend goea) was found by Siisa-no-o in the 
tail of an eight headed seipent, which he intoxicated with 
“sake" and then slew Ilaving been brought down from 
heaven many centuries a^o by the first ancestor of the Mikados, 
it came into the possession of Yamato-tako, and assisted that 
prince in the conquest of Eastern Japan This treasure is never 
shown, but a great festival is held in its honour on June 21st* < 
The two otheis are a mirror and a jewel. They 
are kept at Kyoto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the peiiod of mourning for the dead 
luler 18 over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
which reference has already been made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to ratify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Before set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Julian 
the Ai>ostate was proclaimed emperor at Pans in 
360, a standard-bearer named Maurus took ott the 
tore which he was weanng, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler.® The earliest 
known account of a coronation in Great Britain 
18 that of King Aldan by St. Columba, which is 
found in St. Adamnan’s life of the saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crowning of a king. The 
PontificnU Itomanum provides a special Mass for 
the coronation of the king. The Church presents 
the newly-clected monarch with his investiture. 

One of the bishops who are presenting the king to the 
metropolitan sajs, ‘ Revercndissime Pater, postulat Sancta 
Mater Kcrlesia Catbolica ut praesentem egregium militcm ad 
dignitatem Regiam sublevatls ’ The inetropoutan asks, • Scitis 
esse dignutn, et utilem ad hanc dignitatem?’ The bishop 
replies, ‘ Et iiovimus, et credimus, eum esse dignuin, utilem 
Fkiclesifla Dei, et ad regimen hujus Regni.’S 
W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows : 

‘ The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi- 
cation on the election that had preceded it, and as typifying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts for which praj er was 
made That it was regarded as conveying any spiritual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
notliine to show , rather from the facility with which crowned 
kings could lie set aside and new ones put In their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may be inferred 

The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (reign of 
Louis XV.) kings were recognized independently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni- 
tion of the king, however, is found in the French 
coronation ritual 

‘ Le sacre des Rois,’ he says, ‘ est une ratification publique du 
droit qu’iU out de succ^der k la couronne de leurs anefitres, et 
une confirmation du premier acte qut les a mis en possession du 

1 H A Junod, Ll/s of a S Afrxean Tribe, London, 1912-18, 
p. 848. 

s J. H. Breasted, Ancient Record! of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, 
iv 401. 

* Jb. Iv. 62. 

* Murray’s Handbook for Japan, by B. H. Chamberlain and 

W. B. Mason, London, 1907, p. 236. I 

B F. E. Brightman, in .72*051 11. 866, quoting Amm Marc xx 4. 

e Ed J. CataUni, Rome. 1788-40, i. 876. 

7 ComMuttonal Hut. of England^, Oxford, 1891, i 163. I 


Trdne ; o’est une esp^ce d’alHance spirituelle du Roy avoc son 
Royaume qvi’il Spouse, pour ainsl dire, qu’U s'engage do 
maintonlr, ae d4fendre, et de prot^ger, en meme temps que sa 
Royaume, par la voix des peuples, lui promet solennement 
fidelity et oueissance.’l 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seems to have 
grown up in the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a sacramental nature, conferring a 
mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor was 
nermitted to read the Gospel at his coronation 
Mass, and the French king to communicate under 
both kinds at his coronation. These facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncrowned 
prince was no true king. The French kings until 
the Pith cent, began their reign on the day of 
their coionation.* ‘ Le Roi dormoit,’ said the old 
chroniclers, peaking of the period before a 
coronation. 'This belief had not completely died 
out even in the 19th century. Honan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Philippe, who had been neither anointed noi 
crowned, had no more right to exercise the func- 
tions of a king than any one who was unordained 
would have to exercise those of the priesthood.* 

Precedent for the crowning of a prince during 
the lifetime of his father was found in the crown- 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of David, 
and was frequently resorted to in order to ensuie 
the stability of a dynsusty. The survival of a corona- 
tion ceremony in Europe at tlie present day is not 
necessaiily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogatives. The German Emperoi 
and the Emperor of Austiia* are not crowned, 
though the ‘ hereditary presidents ’ of England and 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu- 
ance was seriously discussed at the accession of 
William IV. In most of the monarchies founded 
in the 19th cent. , such as Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
it has never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of the oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crowning of the pope, who is crowned by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crown, an ornament ultimately derived from tlie 
camelaucwn, a head-dress worn by high Byzantine 
officials. It IS not a liturrical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no rmigious significance. 

No definite rules can be laid down with regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coionation, 
the ceremony has usually been performed, and 
sometimes it has been performed separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it was usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at St. Denys and not at Rheims with the king. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely typifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this 18 indicated in the coronation ritual ; the king 
of Hungary holds the Ciown of St. Stephen for a 
time on the right shoulder of the queen during the 
coronation ceremony, and the Tsar of Russia used 
to touch the Tsarina on the forehead with his 
crown before crowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, he has often symbolized this act 
by publicly laying aside the royal insignia. 
Diocletian divested himself of the purple at Nico- 
media in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troops,® and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 

1 TraiU Aiet. et ehronolog du sacre ... des rois, p 177. 

* lb * Questions eontemporains, Paris, 1868, p. 484. 

4 The latter, as has already been mentioned, is crowned as 
kinur of Hungary 

BE. Gibbon, Deehns and Fail, ed. J. B. Burj', London, 1896, 
vol I oh xliL p. 887. 
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REGENERATION. — Through all theology 
and religion there runs a clear antithesis between 
outwardness and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the opposition between transcen- 
dence and immanence, anthropomorphism and ani- 
mism. It asks, Is God a glorified man or an 
indwelling potency ? Does He operate on Nature 
from without or from within ? Should we concen- 
trate our thought and faith on Jesus as the risen 
Lord, the ascended Mediator ; or on Christ as 
Spirit, operating in His Church and in us as 
believers’ Sometimes the contrasts are accen- 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controveited ; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two ^les of an unsolved anti- 
nomy. A similar antitliesis occurs also as to the 
nature of religion, camsing men to ask. Is religion 
doing or being ? Is the vital matter what a man 
does or what a man is ? Ought my great concern to 
be. What am I to do ? or, What oujjht I to become ? 
E g , as to the nature of sin, it is disputed whether 
sin IS transgression of a commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversity and pollution. Again, 
as regards reconciliation with God, the two queries 
arise : Is this effected by having sin pardoned, 
01 by having perversity rectified and pollution 
cleansed ? Is the favour of God to be secured by 
righteously obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly clianged and sanctified by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to be studied as manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
psychological phenomenon? In the former ca.se 
Ave are engaged with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter with that of regeneration. 

I. OT conception. — Kirsopp Lake considers the 
antithesis between outivardness and inwardness to 
be characteiistic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew asked. What am I to do? He 
required a code of life and action to tell him 
definitely what to do. The Greek asked not. 
What am I to do ? but, What am I to be ? He 
wished to become something different. What dis- 
tressed him was the feeling that his very being Avas 
corrupt, and he wanted a religion that would help 
him to become a new being. ‘ There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
(1) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the Avord ‘Helle- 
nist’ would be more accurate — the orientalized 
Greek ; and (2) it is unfair to the Jews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwardness 
of religion. Both Adews find expression in the 
JeAvish Scriptuies. It is true that outAvardness is 
prominent in the OT. We have much external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirements. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
statutes and precepts. Restoration to divine 
favour is secured by sacrifices ollered in accordance 
with a meticulous ritual. But this is not the only 
conception of sin that meets us in the OT. Sin is 
also disorder. It is ‘desolation,’ ‘chaos,’ It 

1 The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, p. 480 f, 
The Stewardship of Faith, do 1916, p 88 f. I 


is ‘ restless agitation.’ It is defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It is .lay'is 
‘abomination.’ It is rnj, that from which men 
flee, because it is abhoirent ; and os such it needs 
an internal remedy — a remedy which man himself 
cannot administer. There is a distinct vein of OT 
teaching which is very pronounced as to man’s 
inability to cleanse himself (Jer 13®, Pi 20®). 
Man’s Avill is poweiless toettect the needed change. 
Something must be done in man and for man, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplish 
(Is 6®, Ps 61*, Job 9* 16‘*'**). This is apparent from 
the way in which the best of men plead for divine 
help and cleansing (Ps 25“- “ 4P 6®), and from the 
way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2” 33®, Ezk 36®). Sin is not something 
to be merely pardoned, atoned for, taken aivay, oi 
forgotten. So long as the propcn.sity to sm 
remained, the OT saint groaned undei its tyranny 
and pollution. He cried foi cleansing (Ps 51®) and 
for healing (4H). But even this could not satisfy 
him. He longed for thorough renovation. Re- 
garding the heart as the scat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscious that 
this 18 depraved and that sin has thus banefully 
aftected the very formative sources of chaiactei, 
he cries, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God , and 
renew a stedfast spirit Avithin me ’ (SP®). Saul aa as 
‘ turned into another man,’ and ‘ God gave him 
anothei heart’ (1 S 10®* ®), but, alas ' he fell aA\ay ; 
and so the Psalmist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a new creation, might, by constant 
reneAval, be kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2 . The Greek word and its synonyms.— The 
word ‘regeneiation’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either case for the same Greek word iraXtyyeyeoia = 
^ irdXty y/v«ris ( ylvopai), a becoming new again, 
a reconstitution. The Greek word Avhich would 
most accurately represent the ideas that we 
associate with regeneration would be iyayivv-gais 
( yevvdu )) ; but tliis does not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in 1 P 1®. The word vaXiyyeveaia 
first appears in Greek literature to represent the 
gieat Stoic conception of Avorld-cycles, according 
to which the present world will come to an end 
by conflagiation — to be folloAvcd, hoAvever, by a 
renovation or rei onstruction, a vaXiyyeveola of 
everything just as it now is. Then, after a definite 
period, will come another conflagration and lecon- 
stitution, and so on — the period between one 
catastrophe and another bemg termed a ‘great 
year,’ a vepLodos. Hence Marcus Aurelius * speaks 
of ‘ a pel iodic ira\iyytveoLa of the universe.’ Being 
a high-sounding phrase, it Avas used hyperbolically 
to denote any extraordinary change ; as a\ hen 
Cicero* describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile as ‘ traXiyyeveoLav nostram ’ ; and 
when Philo speaks of the biith of Seth as the 
waXiyytveola of Abel,® and of the sons of Noah 
as ‘founders of a 7raXt77e»'e(r/a,* since they AAcre 
‘pioneers {dpxvyeral} of the second period of the 
Avorld ’ ; so Josephus® speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after the Exile as a rahiyyeyeola. With 
a nearer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19*®) descnbes the new heavens and the 
new earth, to which Christians (2 P 3’®) and JeAvs 
(Is 66*® ; En. Ixxii. 1 ; Jub. i. 29) were looking 
forAvard, in these words : ‘ In tlie vahiyyeveola, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the thione of 
his glory, ye which have folloAved me shall sit,’ 
etc. The second NT occurrence of our Aiord is 
in Tit 3®, where xaXiyyeyeala has an ethical oi 
religious sense: ‘According to his meicy he 
saved us, through the washing [marg. ‘laver’] of 
regeneration, and the reneivingof the Holy Ghost.’ 

»U. 1. »adA« vi 7. 

» De Poster. Caini, | 86 (Mangey, i 249). 

4 De Vita Mosis, ii. 12 (Mangey, ii 144) » Ant. xu Ui. 4. 
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other Greek word* with kindred meaning found in NT are 
(1) ytwlm, ‘bwfet’ (Mt 1* 1*, Ao 78+) and abo * bear children ’ 
(Mt 1913, Gal 4^, Jn 1681+X In a reli^oua aenae it occurs in 
I do 41* '1 begat jou’; Phllem*0 ‘whom I begat in my 
bonds. ’ In 1 Jn the perf, pass, ocscors eight times, and in BV 
is uniformly translate ‘ be begotten ' though in ftve of these 
inatancea AV haa ‘be born’— ‘Every one that loveth is 
begotten of God ’ (47) ; ‘ Every one that bellevcth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God'^(S>) ; but in the eight oocurrences 
in Jn 8 RV everywhere retains ‘ be bom ' (2) Jraycwaw 
(dva is repetitive), ‘beget again or anew ' ' 1 P 1* ‘ Blessed be 
. who begat us again ... by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ ’ The noun dvay^mjcrtt is not found in NT, but is 
found in Philo ^ of the rebirth of the physical world. (S) 
^won’ot/w, ‘make alive,' ‘quicken': Eph2A ^Ood . . . quickened 
us, together with C%rist, when we were dead in trespasses.' 
(4) diroitWw, ‘ give birth ' , often in an abnormal manner * Ja li» 
‘ Sin bringoth forth death * , 1*8 • He having so willed, brought 
us forth (or ‘gave us birth'] by the word of truth.’ (6)iLva- 
Kaiv6w, 'make new again.’ This verb, in NT, refers not to the 
initial quickemng, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,’ or ‘ renovate* (Bo 12a, (jol S^). 

3. Cog^nate ideas and metaphors. — It is pro- 
verbially difficult to translate emotions into words ; 
and to very many of the ^rly Christians who had 
previously been steeiied in sin the change which 
took place when they entered on the Christian 
life was so radical and so thorough that it 
demanded many modes of expression. Such an 
experience can oe expressed only in figures ; and 
* regeneration ’ is but one of many metaphors 
occurring in the NT, all of which are designed to 
express the fact that, before any man can enjoy 
the favour of God, a nrofound change must be 
wi ought in him, whicn God alone can effect. 
The early Christians were so amazed at the change 
in disposition and character which had suddenly 
come over them that they framed all sorts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own age.’ 

A. Repentance . — The simplest metaphors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels, (a) Emffiiasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 4*’ li**, Lk 13*). The Aramaic 
wonl for ‘repentance,’ kjob, is derived from aiw, 

‘ to turn ’ (cf. Mt 18*) ; and hence we may safely 
affirm that the repentance {q.v.) which Jesus 
insisted on was a practical one— turning the back 
on one’s former life. 

(/j) ‘Becoming as a little child’ (Mt 18*).— The 
context discloses what our Lord intended uy this. 
It IS the abandonment of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekness, lowliness, 
and dcjiendonco on a father’s love, that Jesus 
desiderated in llis disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is not so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(c) The quickemng effect of tlio divine Word and 
the need for co-operation between the human and 
the divine are taught very clearly in the Parable 
of the Sower. ‘The seed is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8”) ; but three of the four kinds of soil are 
unproductive ; there is only one which is so far 
receptive of seed as to yield the fruit of a new life 
within the natural lieart of man. 

B. JmparUition of a new life . — The Fourth 
Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities or Jesus 
Chi 1st, the Son of God, and also the religious 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
these categories. Jesus says; ‘I came that they 
might have life’ (10^®)j ‘My sheep . . . follow 
me, and I give to them eternal life ’ (10’’* ) ; My 
words ‘ are spirit, and are life ’ (6®*) ; ‘ lie that 
belie veth on the Son hath eternal life’ (3**); ‘In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men ’ 
(1*). 

C. New hirth . — This appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word ytpydu : (1) the ongina- 


1 D» Incorr. Mundi, 3 (Mangey, ii. 490). 

2 Cf T R. Glover, Tm CvnjMi 0 / Reltgione tn the Early 
Roman Empire, London, 1909, p. 160 ff. 


tion of life — begetting; and (2) the emergence 
into a new mode of being and into new relations— 
birth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass. yeyepy^Oai, indicating 
an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the impartation of a new 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and fontal source. The same 
thought is presented in I P 1* ‘Blessed be God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, though both perf. and aor. are used, 
it is ^nerally recognized that the metaphor is 
that of birth ; not quickening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a new world— a new atmo- 
sphere, a new environment, and new objects of 
interest. This is clearly implied in the words of 
Nicodemus, when, in leply to Christ’s statement, 
‘ Ye must be born again,’ he crudely asks, ‘ Can a 
man enter a second time into Iiis mother’s womb 
and be born ? ’ (3*). Similarly we interpret 3* ii.y 
/tij Tts yeyyrfdfi fidaros xal ryeiffutrot, ‘ Except a man 
shall liave been bom [not ‘begotten,’ as though 
the water had a vivifying efloct upon him, but 
‘ born ’] out of [or from] water * and the Spirit ’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of which 
the neophyte emerges). The reference probably is 
to the woids of John the Baptist in Mt 3“ ‘I 
indeed baptize you in water . . . but he shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies that Nicodemus was a disciple 
of John, and Jn 3* inculcates the lesson of Mt 3** 
that immersion in water and emergence from 
water are not enough ; there is needed also an 
immersion in the Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge a new man, as one newly born eniemes 
from his mother’s womb into a new world. The 
same metaphor occurs in Ja F®, where J. B Mayor’ 
is no doubt correct in saying that the verb diroKv^u 
is ‘properly used of the mother’ — ‘Having so 
willed, lie gave us birth.’ 

I>. A new creature (Kaivii KTlait ). — It has been 
objected that regeneration is not prominent m 
Paul’s teaching ; but it would be rash to maintain 
that he ignored the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metaphor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James— indeed, when 
Paul says, in ‘2 Co 6*’ ‘ If any man be in- 
union-with Chiist, he is a new creatuie,’ he is 
not far away from the same similitude. He is 
moving in the circle of OT ideas which find 
expression in Ezekiel; ‘I will put a new spa it 
within you’; ‘and I will take away the stony 
heait out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh’ (11*® 36’®). Again, the Apostle 
says, ‘ We are his workmanship, created in Chiist 
Jesus for good works’ (Eph 2*®), which evidently 
implies that such a radical change takes place in a 
Christian as to bo comparable to a cieation, that 
this creation is possible only in union with Chi isfc, 
that God develo]»8 the now creation, and that the 
grand purpose of it all is practical and ethical. 
Similarly in Col 3*® and Eph 4®^ ‘ the new man,’ i.e. 
the new self, is stated to be a divine creation, 
which, in the one case, is ‘ being renewed in 
accordance with the image of its Creatoi,’ and, in 
the other case, is said to be in harmony with God 
(Karb. Btby), ‘ created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.’ Some would render Kaiy^ Krlai% in 

1 Lake {Inaugural Address at Leiden, 27th Jan 1904) and F. 
0. Burkitt (Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, Canibrid«fo, 1904, IL 
sue f.) advocate that vSarot should be treated as ‘an inter- 
pretative gloss,' because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathers ; 
but a consultation ol the 36 variants in which 38 is quoted in 
the early Fathers, given In A. Reach, ParaUeltexte zu Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1S97, p. 73 ff , seems to dispose of this theory , for, 
though there are several instances m which both 'water' ana 
‘ Spirit ' are omitted, and several in which ‘the Spirit’ is 
omitted, there is not one citation from the Fathers in which 
‘the Splnt’ is inserted and ‘ water’ omitted 

2 The Epistle of St. Jatnes^, London, 1897, p. 69. 
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2 Co * there is a new creation ’ (as RVm), 
implying that man’s entire outlook on earth and 
heaven, man, and God seems changed. Many 
Christians have testified that, when the spiritual 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
they seemed to he in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog- 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forces, feels a 
companionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees God in everything.* This is very true and 
very beautiful, but probably RV represents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6^ ‘ Neither is 
circumcision anything, nor unciroumcision, but a 
new creature.’ 

E. A clutr^e of clothing. — This met^iior, 

though significant, is not fully adequate. Cloth- 
ing is external t regeneration IS internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. V itm processes 
can alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili- 
tudes must therefore be drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com- 
pared to clothing in Eph 4®*- : ‘ Put oft the old 

man which is corrupt . . . and pot on the new 
man * ; Col 2** speaks of ‘ the puttmg oft' of the 
body of the flesh,’ and Col 3*^ reads: ‘Ye have 
put off the old man with his doings, and have 
put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A patmge from death to life . — Jn 6®^ reads : 
‘ He that heareth my word and believetli on him 
that sent me . . . hath passed from death unto 
life,’ Eph 2* ; ‘You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.’ These texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousnesa of the new 
birth and the absolute deadness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well as man’s native in- 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and thus they 
present difficulties e^iually to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Many theologians feel obligetl, how- 
ever, by the general trend of Scripture to regard 
the ‘deadness’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritnal 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead ; ivliile the scientist, who objects to admit- 
ting anything instantaneous and unprepared for, 
in any grade of life, organic or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self. The new life at first is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodic 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a great surpiise, but which has really been quietly 
prepared for in that part of our nature where racial 
and inherited tendencies he buried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.® Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before his so-called conversion at Damascus. 

G. Burial and resurrection. — This figure is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ro 6® and Col 2’®. 

All these metaphors are, of course, very valuable 
and carry us a certain distance in the way of 
elucidation ; but scholars are unanimous in ad- 
mitting that there is an inner fact ■which defies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
consciousness is ready to say of the change ; * It is 
“ not of ourselves : it is the gift of God,’^’ but the 
modus operandi is inscrutable. 

'After analysis,’ eays B. Jowett, ‘there remains eoraething 
whicJh eludes criticism .’ 8 ‘The nature of regeneration,’ says 
Hodge, * is not explained in the Bible further than the account 
therein given of its author, Ood ; its subject, the whole soul ; 


1 T. H. Herbert, Sketches of Sermons, London, 1878, p. 1 ff , 
E D Starbuck, PsycAofojry o/ Relxaxon, do 189®, p. 828 f. 

3 W. Jamea, TAe Vartettes of Reltfftoiu Eagperienee, London, 
1902 , a. A. Ooe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900 ; Star- 
buck, op. eit. 

8 St PauTs EpisUeA, London, 1869, ii. 231. 
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and Its effects. ... It# mctaphyeical nature is left a mystery ’ i 
W. James hears the same testimonv. No one * can explain fully 
how particular experiences are able to change one’s centre of 
gravity to decisively. ’ We speak of “ ‘ motor efflcacv,” but euch 
talk is only circutnloculion ; for whence the sudden motor 
efflcacv?’* So Starbuck: ‘Who can tell what really happens 
in one’s consciousness when one turns Benou 8 l> into com- 
munion with one’s deeper self?’ ‘What happens below the 
threshold of oonsoiousness must, in the nature of the case, 
evade analysis.’ » 

4 . Nature of the change.— (1) The change is netv. 

— All are agreed as to its newness. 

‘As a new divine Principle,’ says I. A. Dorner, ‘the Hob 
Spirit creates, although not substantially new faculties, a new 
volition, knowledge, feeling — a new self-consciousness. In 
brief. He produce# a new person.’ < ‘All things are new,’ says 
Horace Bushnell. * Life proceeds from a new centre The Bible 
is a new book Duties are new. The very world itself is 
revealed In new beauty and joy to the mind.’® And of course 
Hodge IS in thorough agreement here, as he says, ‘This new 
life, therefore^ manifests itself in new views of Ood, of Christ, 
of sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 
to come. ’ c 

(2) The change expressed in terms of metaphysics. 
—The Puritans expressed themselves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics, 

Stephen Chamock (t 1680), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many j ears the ^eat authority on our subject, deflnes 
r^eneration as a ‘ powerful change, wrought in the soul by the 
efncaciouB working of the Holy Spirit, wherein a \ ital principle, 
a new habit, the law of God and a divine nature are put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holih and pleasingly 
to God ’7 The distinctions drawn are very' subtle, if not con 
flicting We note that ‘ a divine nature is put Into the heart ’ , 
and y et on p 08 Charnook assures us that regeneration is ‘ not 
on addition to nature,’ or a ’change in the substance of the 
soul ’ ‘As In the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
disease ; but the disease is expelled and another form and habit 
set in its place. Add what vou will (we are told), without intro- 
ducing another /orm, it will be of no more cfflcai v than flowers 
and perfumes strewed on a dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness ’ We learn, then, that, though 
regeneration is ‘not an addition to nature,’ and ‘the new 
creation gives no new faculties,’ yet ‘a yiisX principle is put 
into the heart ’ and ‘a new Aim is introduced ’ In regenera- 
tion there are * no new faculties,’ says a Pnnc'eton divine, ‘ but 
there are new principles ’ ; 8 and from him we obtain a definition 
of the word ‘^principle,’ which we seek in vain In Charnook. 
He defines it as ‘that foundation which is laid m nature, 
either old or new, for any particular kind or mannci of exercise 
of the faculties of the soul ’ In other words, a ‘ principle ' is 
‘ a new foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding ’ 

(3) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
— The great spiritual change which, wnen vieiveil 
causally and subjectively, is called legeneration 
and, when viewed in its manifest results in life 
and character, is called conversion {q v.) is a 
psychical fact and therefore can be expressed in 
terms of psychology. Metajihysics is ambitious to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entity, pos.sessed 
of sulwtance and faculties, form and principles. 
Psychology pursues the humbler path of analyzing 
conBciousness and interrogating experience 

Eg, K. F. Bcott describes regeneration thus ‘ It is like 
another and higher will sustaining ours, and gradually sub- 
duing the whole nature to Itself — till the natural life becomes 
“ spiritual ” life ** £ Bcuss describes it as 'an alKliuation of 
our own Individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
complete metamorphosis of our human nature ' J Strachan 
speaks of it as ' practically . a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being Into a new channel All the energies that 
formerlv made a man a sinner are now employed to make him 
a saint ’u ' Such sudden and radical changes in a man’s life ' as 
those of Panl, says Perry Gardner, ‘ may often be led up to bv 
many experiences and thoughts But these often culminate in 
what may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
which shakos the whole being to its utmost dejiths ’ i* Starbuck 
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Myt of conversion (though what be says is much more true ot 
regeneration) that it is ' the birth of new powers * It is ‘ as if 
there had twen the liberation of fresh energy, or as it new 
streams had flowed into oonsoiousness ’ It is^iife on a higher 
plane.’ ‘ It is a process of realising the po$$tbU%tte» of growth , 
of making a draft on the latent ener^es . . . which might other- 
wise have lam dormant alwaj s ' « 

The psychological expression of regeneration 
may well oe subdivided as follows ; 

(rt) /n terms of personality —‘The new personality Is formed,’ 
sa>8 Dorner, ' in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on the 
sniue family tjpe, so to speak.’ * ’Grace and freedom meet,’ 
savs H Marteiisen, and ‘a new personaltty Is established, a 
copv of the divine and human personality of Christ.’* So 
.1 Vernon Bartlet ‘A new personality arises from the new 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on and 
akin to the Divine ; the man lives anew with a fresh type of 
moral life — that being dominant which before was subject, and 
vice versa ’ * And A. G. Headlam : ' St Paul . . . thought of 
the Spirit as a benefleent Divine personality . . . inspiring our 
higher nature, giving us a new personality, a new power, a new 
life’* Putting the matter more sclentiflcaliy, James says: 
‘ What is attained is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
\itality, a relatively heroic level, In which impossible things 
liave become possible, and new energies and endurances are 
shown The personality is changed ; the man is born anew ’« 
So Starbuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferment 
and unrest, there are indications, when the influences of the 
Spirit of God which enlightens every man are not violated, that 
‘ a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direction and independent insight.’ We thus witness ‘the 
birth of selfhood, the awakening of a self-conscious person- 
all^'. *7 

(6) Uniheation — ‘ Every man,' says Percy Gardner, ‘ finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendencies.’* ‘ We are each of 
us,’ says G Steven, ‘as it were composed of many “selves 
what we need is ‘the unifying of the self or personality,' 
which was probably In the mind of the Psalmist, when he 
prajsd, ‘Unite my heart to fear Thy name.’* So Frank 
Granger ‘The unity of the soul is thus something to be 
readied ofter and found both within God and within itself ' 
'The soul 18 not there to begin with, but must be gained. ’7* 
Accordingly, we find that Janies, who devotes a chapter of hie 
great work to 'The Divided Self,’ says that ’ to find relimon is 
only one out of many ways of reaching unity and defines 
regeneration as ’ the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and oonsciously right superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities ' i* Paul describes his experience of the divided self 
m Ro 7, and Augustine, who in to many ways duplicated 
Paul’s experience, says, ’ Thou didst gather me a^ln out of my 
dissipation, wherein I was tom piecemeal ; while turning away 
from Thy unity, 1 lost myself in many things.’ u 

(4) The change expressed in terms of physiology. 
— There seems to be a parallelism between cerebral 
and psychical processes, but modem psychologists 
have long abandoned tlie attempt of David Hartley 
and his school to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much leas explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terms. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientific theologians to throw their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological terms. 

E g , Starbuck says : ‘ What happens below the threshold of 
consciousness must, m the nature of the case, evade analyria 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous system and its functionings ’ 7* 
And again . * If we turn to our crude analogy of nerve cells and 
connections . we may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy ’ Aocoraingly, we find him describing ' the 
phenomena’ which 'cluster about the birth of a new self’ as 
' the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre.' i* In 
another passage he savs that it ‘seems entirely accurate’ to 
speak of one who had experienced the 'awakening of new 
powers and activities ’ as ’ born of the Spirit,* but he immedi- 
ately adds : ‘ It is as it brain areas which had Iain dormant had 
now suddenly come into activity— as if their stored-up energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function ’ Starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion Is an adolescent phenomenon , 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
when the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 
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‘the life-forces tend upward toward the higher brain centres,’ i 
and biologically the new birth is 'coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous system. ’* James describes the new birth 
• symbolically ’ thus : that a ’ new centre of personal energy has 
been subconMously incubated ’ : > and Lake attaches so much 
importance to the theory of a suDliminal sell that he considers 
that the really serious controversy of the future will be to 
determine whether religion is merely ' communion of man with 
hie own subliminal consciousness, which he does not recogniae 
as his own, but hypostatizes as some one extenor to himselt.'4 

5. The efficient enuse of reg^eration.— (1) The 

power of the Spirit . — The teaching of the NT 
IS emphatic that man needs a drastic inward 
change as a condition of salvation (Mt 18*, Jn 3*), 
and in the Acts and Epistles it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi- 
enced such a change (1 Co 077, Eph 2®, Col I**, 
1 Jn 2“). It is equally clear that man is unable 
to eifect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworking of a power other and holier than 
himself. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teaches that man is to a greater or less degree 
controlled by an evil spirit (Ac 6*, 2 Co 4®, 1 P 6®, 

1 Jn 3*) ; but over against man in his sin and 
weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endowed 
with creative energy ; and into hearts which arc 
opened to receive Him He enters, vivifies latent 
faculties, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages ha\ e testified that they were 
changed. Anotlier will controls their will. A new 
light illumines everything. A new force controls 
their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 
the lower. ‘ Old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new^ (2 Co 677). God gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 1”, 1 Th 4*, Gal 3*, Ph P*) ; man 
receives the Spirit (Ro 87*). The Spirit dwells in 
man (1 Co 37®) — not that there are two entities, 
the human spirit andj the divine, existing side 
by side ; but that the Divine Spint energizes, 
dynamizes the human spirit, ennobling, diraify- 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

‘The Spirit of God identifies itself with the human Me into 
which it enters and whose life it becomes If we may so H)ieak, 
it IS individualized in the new moral personality which it 
creates.’* 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power which the Christian receives, 
we find some indefiniteness There are three 
terms which are used in NT interchangeably— 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the ifoly 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Ro 8*, 

2 Co 377, Gal 2*» 4®, Jn 14*® 20”, 1 P 177). But does 
identity of function necessarily imply identity of 
person or agent? That is a question much dis- 
cussed. There are not a few scholars who maintain 
that the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; e.g,, A. 
Tholuck* and Reas8 7 both maintained that the 
Holy Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Christ, but is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence and manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth, Franz Dehtuch also maintained that all 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.® 
G. A. Deissmann says ; 

'The living Christ is the Spirit . . . “The last Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit " ’ * 

Other scholars express themselves more cautiously. 

Eg ,E. C. Moberiy 8 a 3 'S : ‘The Holj’ Ghost is, to us, immedi- 
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ately, the Spirit of the Incemate Christ. ... To ui, He it the 
Spirit of Goa throutfh, and as. being first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ’ > So E F Scott says : ‘Practically, the Spirit is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting on believers';* and B J 
Druiumond, while maintaining that ‘ it would not be true to 
say that the Spirit is simply the spiritual presence of the 
Exalted Christ,’ vet, after quoting Christ’s words, ‘ I will send,' 

' I will come,’ admits that ' the presence of one is practically 
tlie |>resence of the other’s 

The important matter is to insist that, since the 
lesurrection and ascension of Christ, there has 
been a new notency on the earth. Whether we 
seek to explain the matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more wisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the truth is that 
the Spirit, \\ hich, under the Christian dispensation, 
re^eneiates and sanctifies believeis, is endowed 
with the properties of the God-man. At Pente- 
cost, and ever since, the Church has been animated 
by a new power — not the power of the Logos, but 
a theanthropic power, the power of the glorified 
Chiisi, ‘The Holy Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 7**). The Holy 
Spiiit of the Christian dispensation has the value 
ot the ascended Christ, and has become in the 
Church a new moral, religious, personal force— 
the efficiency of Him who ‘ became in all things 
like unto his brethren' that we may be ‘trans- 
fonned into his image.’ To quote from Domer ; 

‘ The Spirit of Qod is the irvcCfia Xpurrev.^ As the Spirit of 
Christ, He < arnes in Himself the power to diffuse the divine- 
huiiian life . . In fixed historical continuity, the divine- 
human personal unity . . is emplo\ed for the purpoee of 
propagating the life of the Ood-man Through the Holy 

Bplrit, 08 the Spirit of Christ, humanitv is led bock to Ooa, 
appiopriated by Christ’s theanthropic life, and this is the 
Chuich '5 

(2) Unman co-efficients. — The co-efficients of 
legoneration, on tne human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

(ft) Repentance. — It has been an error on the 
I>art of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regeneration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is very true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘ except the Father draw him ’ ; 
that God always takes the initiative in man’s 
salvation; that ‘we love him because he first 
loved us ’ But, before the new birth can be effec- 
tuated, there must be a penod of unrest and self- 
dissatisfaction. It is not the first touch of the 
8puit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. There 
aie preparatory dealings of God with the soul. 
Chilstian experience often testifies to convictions, 
pleadings, drawings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
wlucli may perhaps be conmared to birth-pangs 
pieceding the new birth. There are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
M hich the new birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and suddenly, but the motlern mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accordingly, the modern method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such oases there is a much richer, inherited 
subliminal .self than in others, and that the ! 
iiplieavals of unrest and remorse have been long i 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscious- I 
ness Most modern psychologists® very properly ' 
raise a protest against the procedure of some | 
denominations which seem to recognize the sudden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion as the 
only genuine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that some constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodically. 

(6) Faith is the secona antecedent to the new 

1 At<mement and Ptrsonahty, London, 1901, p. 208 

2 The Fmtrth Gospel, p. 829 
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bath (Eph 3'^, Ro 8‘®, Gal 2®®)— faith in its double 
meaning of (1) appropriation of a message and 
trust in the person whom it declares ; and (2) self- 
surrender to a power other and purer than we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art Faith 
[Christian]). (1) It may be quite true that there 
are ethnic jihenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneiation can be effected only b^ 
contact with Christ — on the divine side, dynami- 
cally, by the operation of the Spiiit of the God- 
man upon the heart of man, and on the human 
side by hearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Regeneration is conditioned by 
personal trust in Jesus as Saviour. Eveiy true 
Christian can say, ‘ For me to live is Christ.’ (2) 
Self-surrender finds an important place in all 
religious psychology. It is compaieu to ‘relaxa- 
tion of ellort’ on the verge of discoveiy, when, 
after hours or days of research, the solution comes 
unexpectedly, perhaps immediately after awaking 
from sleep. Many of Starhuck’s cases confessed 
that, after long and weary effoits to conquer sin 
and to secure, with the much-coveted suddenness, 
a sense of pardon and regeneration, they found 
themselves obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and struggle, and to yield themselves up into 
Christ’s hands. When the surrender is made, 
then often the new birth — the emergence fiom 
darkness to light, from bondage to freedom — take.s 
place.* 

6. Subsidiary causes.— (1) The woi'd . — Divines 
often call this ‘ the instrumental cause.’ The 
efficacy of the written or spoken >\ord as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of God 
IS often taught in Scripture. When ne read that 
‘ man does not live by oread alone, but [is endowed 
with a life which is nourished] by eve^ word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of (5od ’ (Dt 8*), when 
we read that ‘ the word of God is living and power- 
ful ’ (He 4**), when Jesus says, ‘ My words are 
spirit and th^ are life ’ (Jn 6*’), and when Paul 
reminds the Cforinthians that ‘in Christ Jesus’ he 
had ‘begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
4**), we cannot escape the conviction that a ‘ word ’ 
was lielieved to be endowed with potency. 
Certainly the rabbis held this view ; and, when 
they read in the story of Creation that God said 
‘ Let light be,’ and light was, they considered that 
the very words were a vera causa, operating in the 
physical realm, and effectuating ‘ that wheieunto 
they were sent’ (Is 65**), as we read in Is 9®, 
‘ Jeliovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
upon Israel,’ and as in Zee 5* we read of ‘a curse’ 
that should ‘ enter a house and consume its tinibeis 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in the NT, where we 
read that w'e are ‘ begotten again . . . through 
the word of God ’{IP 1**), that ‘ God gave us birtli 
through the w'ord of truth ' (Ja 1'®), tliat ‘ the 
word of the message worketh in those who believe ’ 
(1 Th 2**), and that the gospel is ‘God’s Svvafus' 
(Ro 1**). Evidently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
having the efficacy to regenerate and sanctify ; 
and, when those of us who have listened to tne 
recital of Christian experience recall how often 
the decision for Christ — the entrance into ]oy and 
liberty — is traced to the effect of some divine word, 
embodied in some hymn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there was some ground for 
the peculiarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

(2) Thoughts or beliefs. — The psychology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thouglits are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlighten- 
ment, and that ideas have psychical, if not indeed 
physical, potency. 

I Starbuck’8 table xH on p. 97; cf. James, Varietiei, pp. Ill, 
206 ff 
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‘Every idea that ia relevant to our condition )no\ee uh,’ H&yn 
Steven , * and James d^« ella on ‘ the regenerative Influence of 
opthnistio thinhlng' and on the 'dootnne that thoufrhts are 
forces ’ , mamtaining that ' one gets by one’s thinking rein- 
forcements from elsewhere (or the reaUsation of one’s desires , 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to get the heavenl> 
forces on one’s side by opening one’s mind to their influx.’ » 
Undoubtedly thoughts are forces, whether they 
originate fioin our own cogitations or from stigges- 
tion by others, though persons differ very widely 
as to their inipressionableness to si^gestion 
Hypnosis is just the focusing of suggestion. We 
may not enlarge on this; out it enables us to 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thoughts 
on God, to have a firm belief in His wrath or His 
love, His goodness or His severity, during the 
period which elapses between the time when the 
soul is quickened oy the Divine Spirit and the time 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the soul 
enters into the liberty of tne sons of God. 

7. Ethnic and Jewish parallels.— (1) Hindu.— 
In ancient India there were three castes of Aryans 
—the Br&hrnans, the K^triyas, and the Vaisyas 
—who were believed to have tlie spiritual capacity 
for lieing ‘ twice-boni.’ The second birth was fore- 
shadows in the sacied ceremony of initiation, 
known as upanayatui, which took place at various 
ages between eight and sixteen, accoiding to caste. 
The boy was brought to his guru (spiritual pre- 
ceptor), and, after a prayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
was invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of three slendei cotton thioads — white, to typify 
purity — and tied in one place by a sacred knot. 
The cord was placed over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm and worn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed by Brdhmans, consecrated 
by the recitation of Vedic texts, and sprinkled 
with holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeated prayer, * Let us medi- 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier 
[t.e. Regenoiator] ’ After this act of investiture 
the noMtiato commenced his study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his jieriod of study, 
he became qualified to teach and expound the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re- 
ligious services and sacrifices. The disciple was 
taught to revere liis guru very piofoundly ; indeed, 
in the Institutes of manu it is enjoined : 

‘ Of the tv'o, the one who gives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
not only in this world but hereafter eternally ’ (li. 146) ‘The 
twice-born man who slmll have passed the period of his student- 
ship, sliall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more again sprmg to birth In this lower world ’ <IL 

(2) Jewish. — Judaism at a very early period 
applied to its proselytes the ideas of birtli and 
Cl cation, as we see from Ps 87^ ‘ Behold Philistia 
and Tyre; this one A\as born there,’ and 102*®, 
‘A people that .‘^hall be created shall praise 
Jahweh.’ 

similarly in Hfrexhtth Rabbah, xxxix 14, on On 12®, R. 
EHeazar ben Zimra 8a38 ‘If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one A.! , they could not impart to it life 
but he who induces a man to become a proseljte is as if he 
created him ’ Shir li i S says • ‘ Every one who gathers one 
creature under the wings of the Shekinah is as if he created 
and formed him ’ , vii 2 reads ‘ The house of roy mother ’ — i r 
Smai K Barachiah said ‘ Wiiy do they call mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites were mode, infants a day 
old ’ lidbhd ii 11, teociies that a man ought to rever- 

ence his teacher more than his father • ‘ His father only brought 
him into this world His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brings him into the life of the world to come ’ (cf. above, (IJ) 
Y‘bnam6th, 62a . ' The stranger who is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly bom, because he must break away from his 
former teachers and principles, customs and habits, as well as 
from the ties of kinship It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his vicious habits and comp^ himself as if he were born 
that very day.’ 4 

1 p. 84. * Vanettes, p. 107. 

s Of. art. iNiTiATios (Hindu) ; M. Monier-WiUioms, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, ch xui 
*C1 Wetstein on Jn S3, 2 Go fl'?; Schurer, BJP ii. I 317: 
A Wuosche, Ertauterung der Evangelien avt Talmud urn 
Midraseh, OottUigen, 1878, p. 606. 


Philo often dwells on the necessity of a radical 
change before a man can secure the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration in a more 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con- 
templates the change as a profound religious 
experience. 

’iVhat leng^ of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained m early and habitual incontinence ? No time could 
do this, but God alone, to whom all things are possible ; even 
those which among ns are impossible ’ > *1 have learned to 
appreciate my own nothmgness (ov3c'v«iav) and to ^ze at the 
indescribable summits of thy munificence and then I recognize 
myself to be “ dust and ashes ” or something worse . . 1 am 
so elementally-changed (ovesretxdwAi^m) that I do not even 
seem to exist.’ 3 Again, ‘ How could the soul ever have known 
Ood, if He had not breathed into it and touched it Kurd 
Jvvo^iv? ’ s ' Who is it that sows good seed in human souls but 
him who ia the Father of existing things, the unbegotten Ood 
who begets all things ? ’ * Our next quotation reminds us of the 
‘ onoe-bom * man of W. James, whom Philo calls avTOfia^nr. 
’Every self-taught man is one who does not grow better oy 
straggle and conflict, but from the outset found Wisdom ready 
prepttfed for him, showered down on him from above.’ Of such 
men Philo says further on . ‘ The avrojuiadet y4vot Is something 
new. surpassing description and really iovrut) divine, subsisting 
not by human conception but by inspired frenzy ' > And once 
more be says : ’ If a divine thought (evroia) enters the Sidvoia 
of man, it at once blesses it and heals all its diseases ’ ® 

(.S) Stoiciam. — Stoicism had before NT tunes 
become a religion quite as much as a philosophy, 
announcing its ability to fiee men from the 
domination of evil ana to bring them into union 
with the divine. It appealed stiongly to the 
sturdy Homan character and had a deep intluence 
on the best men in the early Homan Empire S, 
Dill speaks of Seneca as ‘the earliest and most 
powerful apostle of a great moral revival,’ and as 
’ one of the few heathen moralists who u arm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modem religion ’’ 
Seneca sneaks of multitudes stretching out hands 
for moral help ; and there is evidence that ho him- 
self was seized with a passion to win souls to good- 
ness and tratli, and seriously regarded it as his 
mission to form or reform human lives. He taught 
clearly that ‘ no mind is good w ithout God ’ 

* “ Ood comes to men, nay ! nearer still ! he cornea into men. 

. . . Divine seeds are sown in human bodies ” 8 and w ill if row 
into likeness to their origin If rightly cultivated ’ 9 God is w i( hm 
us, inspiring good resolves and giring strength in temptation 
Ood is without us, bestowing on us His gifts and chastising us 
in His wisdom 

Many Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneiation. Goodness is brought about not by 
addition, but by a tliorough change. Tlieie may 
be a progress from folly and wickedness m the 
direction of wisdom, but the actual passage fiom 
one to the other must be momentary and instan- 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
followed by a change (/iera/3o\i)), sudden and com- 
plete. Just as a dxowning man *° may be rLsing for 
some time towards the suiface, but las experience 
when he emerges into the air is totally clitierent 
from that which he passed through while rising, 
and must be instantaneous, so tlie final step in 
which a man suddenly finds himself tinnsfoimed 
is different in kind from all the steps that have gone 
before. Cicero says of himself ; ‘ I consider my- 
self not merely to oe amended but transfijjured ’ ; ** 
and Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
of men who had experienced a thorough and sudden 
change of character, as, e.y., Polemon, tlie dissolute 
son of a wealthy Athenian who was thoroughly 
changed by listening to a discourse by Xenociates ** 

(4) The mystery -religions . — In the 6th cent. B.c. 
a remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
the cause of which was largely personal, being due 

1 Philo, Works, tr. 0. D. Yonge, London, 1864-66, iii 249 

3 (^is rerum div. her. 6. s Leg. alleg i. 13. 

4 be Cherub. 13 # De Fuga, SO 

« Leg. aUeg hi 76. 

7 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1904, p. 304. 

8 Ep Ixxiii. 16 f. » Glover, p. 61. 

10 C^ro, de Fm. ui. 14 (48). 

H Ep. ad Fam. vl. 1, quotra by Mayor, St Jamesti, p. 197 n. 

12 Dill, p. 347. 
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to the influence of such men as Pindar, Hesiud, 
and perhaps Oipheus — men who were at once 
poets and prophets. The period was marked by 

(1) a more serious appreciation of right and wrong ; 

(2) a yearning to know what awaits the righteous 
and the wicked after death, and a conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will be righted hereafter ; 

(3) a deeper sense of the tarpitude of sin and its 
defiling influence ; (4) a growing belief in henothe- 
ism ; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by a disposition to 

S ive to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 
ramatic representation. Foreign rites and cere- 
monies were appiopiiated, old rustic symbols and 
mystic plays — in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion with the divine — 
everything appealing quite as much to their highly- 
sensitized organisms as to their psychical or nioim 
nature Men in the distant past were far more 
truly ‘children of Nature ’ than we are ; and they 
expenenced real pain and ]oy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the apparent death of 
vegetal life and indulging m ecstatic revels at the 
return of sninig. They were keenly sensitive to 
the paraliolic significance of Nature. Their life 
was cn rapport with the life of Nature. Their 
soul was believed to be a fragment of the great 
World-Soul. The annual renovation of Nature m 
springtime fosteied two anticipations: (1) that, as 
Nature puts on her beautiful attire in spimg, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must be 
a possibility, if one could only enter into thoiongh 
unison with the World-Soul, of renovating, cleans- 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so painfully conscious; (2) 
that, as Nature lives again yearly after apparent 
deatli, so it must be possible for the human soul to 
nndeigo some piocesses which shall render it in- 
coiruptiblo and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
During the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
gradually orientalizing lioman paganism and ac- 
climatizing Phrygian, Egyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every gieat centre 
of the empire. Everywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, resuscitated with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to be inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to be maae fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.^ These ceremonies were the 
mysteiies (^lucmjpia). 

(a) The EUusinian mysteries, as held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great object of mystic con- 
templation was an ear of com. There were ablu- 
tions in salt, fumigation with sulphur, and smear- 
ing Avith clay or with blood — all done with the 
intense desue to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope tliat 
the experiences of the risen Persephone might be 
reproduced in their soul. Speaking of the lustra- 
tions, Tertullian says : 

* The nations ascribe to their idols the same power of imbuing 
water with the self-same efficacy as we do ... At the Eleu- 


1 Consult artt Mtstkriks (Christian) and (Creek, Phrygian, 
etc.) ; J. J. I. von Dollinger, the Qenitle and the Eng tr., 
London, 1906, i. lSl-211 , Lewis Oanmbel], Religion in Grtei 
Literature, do. 1898, pp. 288-266 ; E. Hatch, Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (BL), do 1890, 
pp. 288-809 , H A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions, do. 1918, passim ; F. B. Jevons, Introd, to Bxst of 
Religion, do 1896, pp. 868-881 ; A. Harnack. Expansion tf 
Christiamty, Eng. tr., do. 1904, i. 274 ff 


sinian mysteries, men are baptized, and they assume that the 
effect of this is their regeneration and the rt mission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries ’ i 

(b) Egyptian . — In this leligion Osins was slain 
and dismembeied by Set, ana his limbs were con- 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Horus, and were re- 
constructed, and Osiris receive*! a new life, divine 
and eternal. The one absorbing desire of his 
worshippers w'as to become partakers, m a mystical, 
spiritual sense, of the new life of Osiris.® 

In the great Parisian magic papyrus published by Carl 
Wesscly, we read of a mystic who has been allowed access to 
Uie divinity Set, and who is instructed by the inystagogue to 
address the divinity thus . ‘ O mighty Tj phon, sceptre- bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom . I am thy soldier I 
fling myself before thee , . energize me (Ji/eaMwatu/), 1 Imploie 
thee ' Having done this, he is bidden to put on white raiment, 
and to say to the god .‘lam united with the*} m a sacred form 
I am energized by thy sacred name I have met the effluence 
of thy goM gifts,’ and he is assured that he has obtained a god 
like nature (ItroSiov if>v<r*toe) which has been effected by the 
union with god. Another prays ‘ Come into me, O Hermes, 
as children are in the mother’s womb ’ , and in another passage 
we read. ‘Come into the soul of this child that it may be 
fashioned (nmovoSai) after thy immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light ’ 

Lucius Apuleius, who wrote about A d 130, humorousb 
describes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was delivered by the pnest of Isis, and was initiated at 
Cenchrew into tiie ui> steries of Isis He describes the day of 
his initiation as his sacred birthday lie say s that on that day 
he penetiated to the boundaries of death and trod the threshold 
of Proserpine * He compares this to ' a voluntary death ’ and 
his restoration to life to ‘a salvation vouchsafed in answer to 
prayer ' He is certain that through the goddess Isis he has 
been in a manner born again (‘quodani m<xlo renatus’} and 
placed again on the course of a new salvation 

The Hermetic literature. — Keitzenstein, in his 
work Poiniandres (Leipzig, 1£^), publishes and 
copiously edits a strange compilation of eighteen 
sacred ilocunients made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egyptian priest. The Greek fragments aie of 
vai ions ages and belong to several religious com- 
munities ; but the type of religion presented is 
generally llellenizea Egyptian. Among them 
18 a remaikable dialogue between Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (iroXq- 
ffveala). 

The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
attain to irwnipia unless he is bom again and looses himself from 
this world of seeming. Tat says that he has done this, and begs 
to be instructed as to the doctrine (A^v) of regeneration 
Hermes replies : ' It lannot he taught. Gcxl causes it to grow' 
in human hearts The e\ eiit is a begetting Qod’s will begets 
Those begotten are reborn , they are sons of God ’ Tat still 
presses his father to re> eal more He seeks to have a desenp 
lion of the new nature, and asks ‘He who is born, of what 
sort is be t for that whnih is born will be another and will hai e 
no share in the noetic being which is in me ' The father can 
only reply that such knowl^Ke Is not taught, hut, when Ood 
wills. He can cause it to come to mind. But the son asks again 
‘ Do you mean that I who am by nature descended from mv 
father am another’s son? Explain to me the mminer (rpiia'oi') 
of the regeneration ' Hermes can give little light as to the 
meth^ ; hut the results of the chan^- are remarkable Form 
loses its outhne, and ma^itude loses its dimensions The mind 
coscnlzee , no longer do the senses perceive. The injunction is 
‘ Nullify the perceptions of tlie body and the birth of Deity will 
take place in thee 

(c) Phrygian. — The Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of psychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, tne devotee of Cybele, who ble<l 
iiimself to death under a nine-tree for his imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goadess and was restored to 
life by the Earth-Motner. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thorough change— a 
death, a burial, a new life. Under the influence, 
probably, of Mazdseism, according to which a 
mystic bull is the originator of creation and resur- 
rection, the old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the bull into them- 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 

1 De Rapt, 5 ® See art Mvstkriks (Egyptian). 

SR. Beitsenstein, Die hellenistischen Mystenenreltgionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 81 

* The Golden Ase, xi. 21 (Loeb’s Classical Library, p 674 f ) . 
Kennedy, p. lOOff . Dill, p 672 ff 

» Reitzenstein, Poiinanares, p 38917. , Kennedy, pp. 107-110 
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Bttblimation of meaning, and wan used as a means 
of acquiring eternal regeneration of the soul. 
They appropriated the blood-bath, in which the 
novitiate descended into a grave over which were 
boards, and on them a bull was slain. The man 
underneath received on his naked person, and into 
all the orifices of his body, the warm blood, under 
the belief that his sins were thereby cleans^ and 
his nature regenerated. > For some time the fiction 
of the new birth was kept up by feeding the mystic 
on milk and tending him as a balie (Start p ipaytvpiii- 
furoy). 

(d) Mithmism . — Mithraism (q.v.) employed, and 
probably initiated, the bath of blood, and on many 
tombstones, even of Roman patricians, there are 
found the words ‘ in setemum renatus,* indicating 
that they believed themselves regenerated by the 
Mithraic ceremony. Albrecht Dieterich has 

f mblished a papyrus which he believes to be a 
iturgy of Mithraism. Its opening prayer is very 
striking : 

‘0! first genesis ot my genesis! First spirit of the spirit 
which it in me ! First water of the water which is in me i 
May it please thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underlies me, to an immortal genesis . . that I 
may be born again 0<'«TaY«i'io)eu) in my mmd ; that 1 may be 
initiated and the sacred Spirit may breathe on me Thougfh I 
was bom a mortal from a mortal mother . . . having been 
sanctified by aocred ceremonies, I am about to gase with im- 
mortal eyes on the immortal JEon.'^ 

When all is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
and earth : 

‘ I have been born again by thee • one, out of so many myriads, 

I am tminortalised in this hour * 

8. Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
—The researches of late years, and especially the 
discovery of papyri, have disclosed that many 
technical NT words are also found in the vocabu- 
lary of the noiysteries. In NT times the mysteries 
were very popular, not only the national ones, 
but also those of a more private character, held 
in halls or private houses ; and almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or other of 
these mysteries.* The ceremonies were kept secret, 
but the results claimed to be effectuated thereby 
were no secret ; and Paul could not live in an 
intellectual centie like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar with the teclmical phrases of the mystery- 
religions. And, though we admit that Paul was 
antipathetic to them, and though it be true, as 
A. J^acoby maintains/ that the keenest struggle of 
Christianity was with the mystery-religions, yet 
we need not be surprised that Paul should borrow 
motaphois from them, for he often derives 
metaphors from the athletic games against which 
Chiistians showed vehement opposition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a religious 
vocabulary ; almost all its terms were in vogue at 
the time. The professed aim of the mysteries was 
acjTfjpla, to secure union with God and eternal life. 
Regeneration is the central theme in the Mithra 
liturgy, in the Isis ceienionies described by Apu- 
leius, and in the conversation between Hermes and 
Tat. Hence many of the pagans who listened to 
Paul and Silas were members of mystic brother- 
hoods; and, ‘when this new group of travelling 
preachers from the East proclaimed the promise 
of trurr)pla, and the assuiance of life eternal, their 
ines.sage was bound to appeal to such an audience.’ * 
The eaily Christians used familiar terms and 
metaphors, but infused a vastly higher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to show how 
the metanhors of the NT concerning regeneration 
are found, though not with the same significance, 

1 Of. art. Mystbribs (Greek, Phrygian, etc ); F. Cuniont, Die 
onentaluehen Rel^onen, Letpalg, 1910, p. 82. 

> A. Dieterich, Jfitte JUtihraeMurgie, Leipzig, 1908, p. Sff. 

3 Kennedy, p 79. 

* Die antUcen MyeUrienreltgionen w\d doe CkrietenHnn, 
Tubingen, 1910, p 60. 

® Kenned} , p. 79. 


in tlie mysteries (the sections are the same as in 
§ 3 above). 

A. ‘ The seed is the word* (Lk 8^^ ; cf. I P 1**, 
Ja 1**). — In the Hermetic literature it is taught 
that * regeneration is the end and aim of all revela- 
tion.* While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to the instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
the divine potencies, these potencies manifestly 
enter into him and form his new ‘ I ’ ; * and it is 
taught that the reader of the book recording the 
conversation between Hermes and Tat might also 
be regenerated, under the grace of God ; but a 
translation of the book would not have the same 
efiect.® Tat asks his father of what soit of mother 
he was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, and 
receives the answer ; ‘ The will of God is the sower, 
and the seed is the true Good ’ * 

B. Impartation of life.— Ae we have seen, there 
was a deep longing for immortality in the period 
from 600 B.C, onwards, and the popularity of the 
mysteries was chiefly due to the fact that they 
claimed to confer life and joy hereafter. The gods 
worshipped in the mysteries were those who, like 
Osiris, Attis, and Kore, died and lived again ; and, 
while gazing at vivid spectacular displays of their 
sutterings, death, and rebirth, accompanied by 
mournful addresses, listened to with sobbings and 
wallings and self-mutilations, the p.v<xTai stiove 
frantically to become partakers m the suiieiings 
and death of the gods, that they might become 
partakers in their glorious life. In the mysteries 
of Attis, when the worshippers have almost spent 
themselves in sympathetic grief over the sad death 
of Attis, the priest chants m low tones . 

‘Be of good cheer, O mystice, tinoe the god has been rescued 
from death, there is aurripia. for you from your tolls ’ 
Similarly it is said of one who has become mysti- 
cally united to Osiris : 

‘As truly as Osins lives, shall he 11% e. As tiuly as Osins is 
not dead, shall he not die ‘ * 

C. New birth.—lt is extremely probable that the 
words raXiyyeyeola and ivayiyvr)<Ti$, to describe the 
change which the pioTai claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian. It was believed that the lustra- 
tions and the sympathetic dramas causally pro- 
duced this state of regeneration. Of course, ive 
need scarcely remark that the raXiyyeveala was 
vastly dift’orent from that of the NT. In tlie 
mysteries the phenomena were hyperphysical, due 
to sensuous excitement, akin to that of the faqir 
in India, or the prophets of Baal. In the NT the 
change was supremely ethical (1 Co 6®'“). In 
some cases, it may be, the result of the mysteries 
was moially elevating, but that was not their 
primary intent. They were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness— to appeal to the feelings 
and to foster the condition in which men and 
women of neurotic temperament see visions and 
dream dreams. They encouraged manticism as 
distinct from prophecy. The dmreh at Corintli 
was in danger of reverting to a ‘mysteiy.’ It 
is doubtful whether those who claimed ipaylvv-riait 
through Attis and Isis lived on a much Jiighci 
moral level than their neighbours. 

D. A new man or a new creature . — There is every- 
w here in the mysteries the notion that the soul, as 
a highly attenuated material entity, undoigocs 
some change. This is emphasized when, as in the 
Mithra liturgy, the word firraytyviadai is used 
instead of the other synonyms. We find con- 
stantly the idea of union (awovola) of the divine 
with the human, cleansing, ennobling, and trans- 
figuring it. Osiris, Attis, Adonis were men. 
They died as men; they rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves with them, ‘ receive them,’ ‘ put 

* Rcitzensteln, Poimandree, p. 217. 

2 Beitzenatein, HelUnUt MytterienreUgionen, p. 36. 

* Reitzenstein, Poimandree, p. 339. 

* Cumont, pp 71 f , 201 , Kennedy, p. 99. 
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them on,’ they are thereby deified. They become 
SODS of God.^ Yet in one place we have a sort 
of Nestorian conception — <rvviif>€M rather than 
<r6yKpaais — when Tat asks whether the inborn son 
of Qod is himself or another, and prays for Hermes 
to come into him ‘ as children are in the mother’s 
womb.’* 

E. A chanae of elothina. — Here we meet with the 

conception that the soul cannot be changed while 
in the body. It must first be ‘ out of the body.’ 
The soul wanders through the heavens, and receives 
a new before it returns. The soul of one 

who is admitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a difl'erent garment— twelve different 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
nwstics, ana is revered as a god.’ So in the cult 
of Mithra the soul of the mystic is born again by 
means of wandering through tlie heavens. Arrived 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
\yhich God has formed for him in the world of 
light, and wears it for a time ; but he must lay it 
aside when he returns to earth, and put on the 
garment of his earthly body.^ 

F. A passage from death to life. — Development is 
quite a modern conception. It was simpler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid claim was often represented os a 
death, followed by a changed life. When the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
the mcVto* to simulate death, from which they were 
aioused by the call of the nv<TTo.yt»)y6t, Apuleius, 
describing his own initiation, says ; ‘ I went to the 
confines of death. I trotl the threshold of Proser- 

E ine.* Among some savage tnbes youths were 
eaten till they were unconscious, that they 
might enter on a new life ; and for a time they 
weie expected to behave as babes.® 

G. Banal and resurrection. — This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Attis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who hod died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected pine-tree were brought in, while the 
jiriest moved round among the prostrate ti^<rriu, 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and besmearing their throats with oil 
that they might sing the praises of the risen god.' 
Dieterich, speaking of the customs of some un- 
civilized peoples, says : 

‘ The ftdeptfl are besmeared with chalk or mud ; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a new name. They are buried and then 
fetched up out of the g^rave They are beaten almost to death 
and then brought bock to life.’ 7 

Proclus (fl. A.D. 460), in his work on the Theology 
of Plato, iv. 9, says : 

• What is most wonderful of all is that the priests command 
the body to be buried, except the head, in the most sacred of 
all the ceremonies.’ 8 

It is certain that in the mysteries all the effects 
were believed to follow magically rather than 
ethically. The ceremony produced the results 
irrespective of the ethical condition of the novi- 
tiate. Physical contact with the water regenerated 
the soul. The Avords uttered by the priest were 
^ Reltseniteln, Bellenut. Mysterienreligionen, p 7. 
a Reitaenstein, Poxmandres, p. 230. 

3 lieitEenstein, UeUenut. Mystenmreligionen, p 26 
* Jb. p. 82. » Dietonefa, p. 168 f 

0 Kennedy, p. 01 ; Frazer, GB>, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, m4, i. 267-274. 

7 P. 168. * Quoted in Dieterich, p 163. 


believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
buiial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were hela to produce in the 
votary a jisychical death, burial, and new birth. 
The new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
as a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
untouched. 

9. Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism. — The subject of Paul’s teaching as to the 
significance of baptism has been a burning ques- 
tion durmg the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes : 

( 1 ) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this case is restneted to believers) is nothing more 
than (a) a symbol of a spiritual union which 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
(/3) a declaration of allegiance to Jesus as Master 
and Lord ; ( 7 ) a public avow al of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier.^ 

(2) (a) Those who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, original and actual ; 
that it bestows regenerating grace and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian viitues (for 
this view see art. Baptism, vol. li. pp. 390-400). 

( 6 ) There are some modern scholars ivho, trained 
in the rigour of modem exegetical methods, claim, 
in the Tight chiefly of recent research in the 
mystery-religions, that in his doctnne of baptibiii 
the apostle Paul was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacranientalist ; and that, while demolishing with 
one hand the efficacy of Jewish iites and cere- 
monies, he W 6 US Avitli the other building up a doctnne 
of the mechanical efficacy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teaching. 

’ The latest exegetical phase,’ says F RendtorfI, ' is this, that 
with a frame of mind thoroughly disinclined to sacramental 
conceptions, so many feel themselves historically bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Uunkel, Heitniuller, 
and H J. Holtzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not from the OT nor from 
Jesus Christ, but from the trend of thoueht in ethnic religions 
current In his time.’ * E W. Heitniuller says ‘ Baptism, in 
Paul, IS throughout a sacramental act, wliich works not ex oj^re 
operantis, but ex opere onerato, in the Catholic sense Its opera- 
tion IS not condltiorted by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator Of course, faith is pre-8up|>osed in the candi- 
date. Only those who believed sought baptism, and yet, not- 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico-psy chological manner, but in a pureh sacra- 
mental manner H. Qunkel has laboured at the Osiris cult, 
and he expresses himself thus ‘ In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is loined to Christ Baptism is the symbol of 
dying and being buned He who allows hnnseif to be baptized 
into Christ exi>erience8 therebv the death of Christ He comes 
out of the water, as one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life He has put on Christ tliat w hich hap|>ened to Christ 011 
the cross completes itself again in the case of individuals ’* 
Percy Gardner writes In the same strain ‘St. Paul’s \iew'o( 
baptism is distinctive He speaks of burial with Christ in bap- 
tism, and of being baptized into the death of Christ, and of rising 
writh him from the dead In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not into a thauinaturgic process, but into a 
spiritual expel ience of a my stic intensity To him baptism does 
not merely mean repentance for sin, and attempt at a nunfled 
life ; it was burial with Christ and nsiug again with him , it 
was incorporation into the earthly [?beavenh ] body of Christ, 
and becoming a new creature ’There can be little doubt that 
in thie matter, as in others, Paul innovates by grafting upon a 
Jewish nte a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
Pagan Mysteries ’’ So Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Ro 63 and 
Gal 3 * 1 , says : * Baptism is here clearly indicated os effecting 
the union with Christ . . . Baptism is, for St Paul and his 
readers, universally and unquestioningly accepted as a 
“ mystery ” or sacrament which works ex opere operato , and 


* This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
in A H Strong’s Systematie Theology, 8 vols , Piiifodelplna, 
1907-09, T Armitage, A Hist of me Baptists'^, ^cw York, 
1890, nosstm; andT O Rooke, Doctrine ana JJ tet of Christ tan 
Baptism, London, 1894, ch. 11 . etc. 

2 Die Tanfs Urehnstentum, Leipzig, 1906, p 15 

3i6.p. 16 f 

4 Zvm rsligionsgesehiehttiche Versthndmsdes AT, Odttingen, 
1903, p. 88. 

0 Kxploratvo Svangeltea, London, 1899, p 447 
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from the unhesitating manner in which St. Paul uses this fkot 
as a basts (or argument, as if it were a point on which Ohrist* 
ian opinion did not varj', it would seem as though this sacra* 
mental teaching is central in the primitive Christianity to which 
the Boman Empire began to be converted.' i 

(3) It can hardly be doubted that Paul had some 
acqnaintance with the mystery-religions, and that 
he intentionally used metaphors there m use ; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could bo so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set un an external ordinance like bap- 
tism as having tiie efficacy to regenerate the souls 
of men. 

Deissmann, e jf , sajs . ' It is not correct to say thst Paul 
consiclcicd haptlBiii to mediate our access to Christ. There are 
paesages, as (ial 2!^, which, read aloof from their context, 
might be thus interpreted, but it is more correct to say that 
baptism is not the restoration to fellowship, but the sealing of 
our felluuship with Chnst. With Paul nimseif it was not 
baptism which was the deciding-point, but the Ohristophany at 
DamaRcns lie was sent not to baptise, but to preach the 
Gospel.’ 3 Reudtorff maintains that *the ground presupposi- 
tion of all that Paul says on baptismal experiences is faith. 
Not that Paul always mentumt faith, as the causa medians, but 
he does so frequently in express words, as in Gal Ro ©*. 
The whole baptismal experience of Bo 6 culminates in the 
eminently ethiud thought : “ that we may walk in newness of 
life ” This cannot refer to a natural physlcal-hyijeiphyslcal 
new creation, analogous perhaps to the Mithra mamoal liturgy 
with its duraOdvarier^^. It can only imply the restoration of a 
new religionH.ethical life.' Quoting Ool 213, |)e insists that ‘ the 
efficacy of the baptism rests on and consists m ttie forgiveness 
of sins •* Olonien steadily opposes the attribution of sacra- 
mentarian views to the Apostle. He admits that the implica- 
tions of 1 Co 16^ are matpcal. but denies that the text repre- 
sents Paul's own views. As to Ro 6 and Ool 2li, he contends 
that the operation of baptism is based on the significance of the 
death of Christ There is with the Apostle no reference to a 
sacrament 'Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of life and the blot- 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience . This 
conversion comes to expression in baptuim which is a symbol 
not only of what is to happen but also of what Aos happened 
already ' * There is much force also in the arvument of J. C 
Lambert when he maintains that firom Ro gsCei the Apostle 
asserts and reasserts bis fundamental doctrine of justiflcation 
by faith, then in 63-s be abruptly Introduces baptism, for the first 
and only time in the Epistle, and consequently *it seems impos- 
sible, on the ground of this single reference to biqitism in the 
course of his longest and mostdoctrinal Epiatte, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itself there lies 
the whole potency of salvation.’ o Later he says : 'The preciee 
point whi<‘h he wished to enforce was the Intimacy of the 
union which faith brings about bstween the believer and the 
Lord ' Baptism suggests a being buried with Christa * But a 
burial is not a death ' it is only a puhhc oertifloation and seal- 
ing of death. And, in like manner, baptism is not a dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him which is immediately brought about by faith.' <* The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in Bm viii iv. 
fWl^, and In his work on St. Paul and the Mystsry-Religums, 

It remains now to examine what sort of con* 
stmctive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, m repudiating sacramentarianism, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Panl’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Gal 3*’, Tit 3®, imply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts. 
(1) It clears the air considerably that they all 
agree that all the persons whose baptism is 
recorded in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord before they were 
baptized.’ (2) They agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in vyhich Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges us to admit that he believed that in 
baptism ‘ something happens.’ The believer ‘ puts 
on Christ ’ ; he ‘ dies to sin,’ he * is raised to new- 

1 Sarher Bpistle^ p. 888 

» Pardus, p 89, Eng. tr. p 180 f. » Pp 82, 88. 

♦ Reltgionsgesehtehthohe Brkldmng des NT, Oieseen, 1909, 
p 173, Eng. tr., Primitiw CknsHanity and its non- Jewish 
Souices, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 228. 

s The Sacraments in the NT, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 169. 

8 Ib p. 178 

’ Rendtorff, p 82 ; Lambert, p 193 ; Kennedy, p. 249 


ness of life.’ Paul was exhorted to ‘ be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ ‘cleansed’ the 
Church ‘by the laver of water by means of the 
word’ (Eph 6“). Clearly the early Christians 
were taugut to ezp^t that in their baptism they 
would receive some influx of spiritual power — some 
lich spiritual blessing. Lambert expresses it as 
‘a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’* 
Kennedy speaks of ‘ a wonderful spiritual quicken- 
ing ; a new enhancing of the power and grasp of 
faith.’* (3) They draw a very proper and vital 
distinction between ‘ cause ’ and * occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of baptism — 
contact with the water, or the utterance of the 
formula — in any sense causes these spiritual 
blessings ; but they do believe that Paul taught 
that it was a divine appointment that those who 
obeyed their Lord by making a public confession 
of Him in baptism should receive tiierein a rich 
spiritual leward. 

E^f., Clemen, speaking on Qal 827, says : ‘ Baptism as such is 
not the cause of the “ putting on Christ" ... for 32® says, “Ye 
are all sons of God through faith ’’ . accordingly baptism can onl> 
be the occasion on which one confesses his sins, not a sacra- 
ment ’ ; 8 and Lambert is equally explicit : ‘it was not with tlie 
baptismal water that men were sealM, but with tbe Hoi} Spirit 
of promise Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, rather 
than the sealing itself . . Even this sealing of the Spirit is not 
a creative but a declarative act.’ « 

Baptiam was not the cause of ^iritual gifts, Imt 
the occasion of their bestowal. Baptism does not 
literally wash away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to exprot a consciousness of pardon and a 
full sense of sin forgiven in connexion with their 
baptism. Nor does baptism regenerate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the occasion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Spirit — so 
much so that Paul was astonished that it uas 
p(Msible for any disciples who had been baptized 
not to have received them (Ac 19*). Regarding 
Jesus as their ^eat Exemplar and His baptism as 
the type of, and authority for, Christian baptism, it 
was natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be conferred on them 
to those which were comerred on Him. 

LiTBRATuaB.— This ha» been suffloiently indicated by tlie 
nnmerons quotations throughout tbe ortiofe. 

J. T. Marshall. 

REINCARNATION.— See Transmigration, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo. 
sophy has from tbe outset resolved all ‘things,’ 
all ‘states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
‘happenings.’ That which happens is a series in 
the nux of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
(niyama). And these complex happenings are 
determined and determining, both as to tlieir con- 
stituent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by tlie 
term ‘ relations.^ The Buddhist term is paccaya 
(Skr. pratyaya). Etymologically the word is 
nearly pariulw to ‘relation’ (paccaya =^afi=s‘ re,’ 
and ay, causative of *, ‘ to go or come,’ in place of 
latris, ‘ borne ’). A greater discrej^ncy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the Pali term, which 
18 lacking in our word. The commentators em- 
phasize this; '■paccaya means because-of-that it- 
makes- to-come.’ The prefix (pa^i) is here given 
the added force of paticca.^ It is true that one of 
the most recent disoussions of the notion of cause ® 
expresses ‘ the general scheme of a causal law ’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

» pp. 162, 168. S P. 249 

s yrvmitxve Christianity, p. 217 * P. 176 

8 Of. art. Patiooa-Saiidpbada, and Commentary on the Pat- 
thdna 

9 In Bertrand Bussell, Our Knowledge of the External World, 
Tendon, 1914, p. 216 ff 
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the inevitable, if unconscious, approximations ot 
BudZst 

Another characteristically Buddhist definition 
or relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
them a place among the marks or characters of 
Thus all things 

(except the philosophic Nibbana) have {«) the 
three marks of impermanence, liability to suffor- 
ing, and spullessness; (6) the threefold mark of 
the conditioned- genesis or birth, ceasatioii or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
interval between ; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
causation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed under 
analytical works in 
im AbhtdfuimTrm PUnka of the canon, called the 
Patthana, also ‘the Great Book.’i They are the 
most -one may say the only— distinctively con- 
structive contribution to Buddhist philosophy in 
those SIX analytical liooks. The 24 heads are 
develop^ at great length in application to the 
inatenal and mental facts of experience The 
coninientary, ascribed to Buddhaglioea, adds some 
useful explanatory matter, especially in its insist- 
ence on the necessity of regarding the correlation, 
or parrni/ntd, in every one of the 24 modes as an 
assisting agency ’ {upnkaraka) • 


Where one dhamma^ by Its arising or persisting is a helper 
to another rfAammo, that first-named is the (causally) relatimr 
dhamma to the last-named.* v«*uwiuy; relating 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhaghosa’s date, 
this a.spert was evolved. But it is of the greatest 
importam-e to an understanding of the Buddhist 
philosophy of change, and it has remained a key- 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
I^di expands it as follows * 

property of his deceased 
paren t, so d^s a succoring unit of consciousness inherit all the 
energj , the functions, the finpressions of the expired unit.’* 
The sumo IS lielieved with regard to material units. 
And tlie legacy itself came, in later works, to be 
spoken of as a force, vtm, influence of the paccava. 
ThS“^^ ^ relating term, viz, the paccaya-sattt* 

In the expMition of the PafpiAna relations there are three 
mam features to be carefully not^, <.«. . 

M I rolatiiw thing (poccoyodAomma), 

(11 ) the thing (paoeaifuppannadhainma), 

”* ““ 

The 24 paccayas, under the title Paccava- 
aangaha. (‘ Compendium or Category of Relations, 
or Cau^tion’), occupy the ei^^ith part of the 
standard manual, entitled Abhidhammattha- 
songa/ui. This work (in which -satti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or 11th cent. a.d . 
and 18 translated in The Compendirim of Philosophy 
a lie author, Anuruddha of Ceylon, bemns Im 
exposition thus: 

• Now let me tell e’en as is fit how such 
And such a state of things ^ related stands 
To other states conditioned like itself,' 
and pi oceeds : 

‘In the category of relations we have two schemata the law 
of happening by way of cause? and the system of correlation.’ 8 
ConuTig in due course to the second, he writes: 

‘Tlie system ooniprlses the following relations • 

(1) condition (61 co^sxlsteace 

(21 object h\ reciprocity 

dominance ?8) dependent 

(Oconti^ity (9) sufficing 

(6) immediate contiguity (10) antecede 

: hence a spcenflc 


ig condition 
edence 


> Pat{hdna means ‘ predominant cause ’ 
form of paecaya. 

lAenomenon. 

; If "■ 


(18) means, w ay 

i li>) association 
2U) disaonation 
(21) presence 
(22) absence 
(2S) abeyance 
(24) continuance.’ 


(11) oonsequence 
(121 habitual recurrence 
(18) action 
(14) result 
(ifi) support 

(16) control 

(17) jAdna 

(I) is hetu, one of several synonyms for causal 
antecedent, or condition, in geuoraJ ; it is teclmi- 
colly leserved for the six moral ‘roots’ (mulu) of 
personal character: appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullueas, and their 02 >po 8 ite 8 , disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is object of consciousness, 
,, ® objects of the live senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, irapressions and ideas. (3) refers 
to an overruling factor in consciousness at any 
given moment; intention, energy, volitional aii- 
perception, intellectual investigation. Of (4), (5), 
the latter applies to a sequence m time bo appa- 
rently indivisible as that of mental states oi 
moments. By (6) ‘ co-nascence,’ or simultaneous 
and co-inhenng genesis, is meant In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually lelating and 
related (9) diHers from (8) only as indieatmg a 
cause or group of conditions eftective enough to 
bring about immediately a given result. (12) = 
repetition so os to form a habit. > (13), katma, is 
the relation ^tween an act of will and its result. 
(14) IS literally ripeness, luatuuty; causally con- 
ceived, it 18 a lelabion of effortlessness.® (15) mi- 
mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the influence of psycho-physical, mental, and niozal 
faculties or controlling powers. (J7) is concen- 
trated energy physical and mental. ( 18) is thouglit 
or conduct under the aspect of a shajzed course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re- 
garded, implies ‘ opportunity for a successor to 
arise. ’8 So for (23). 

In cornering these groups with corresponding 
Its in Europ^n philosopliy, we notice coinci- 
snces and discrepancies. The familiar relation 
‘ resemblance’ is wanting, and one of its inodes . 
equality, inequality.' * As explanation it may be 
suggested that (a) the Buddhist list claims to ^ve 
not all, but only the most important, relations ; * 
(6) resemblance is not so much an objectively valid 
relation as an impression of a dual or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a species of (2) ; (c) re- 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
A 1 ! assisting agency,’ as is every paccaya. 
All this holds good as to ' equality.’ 

Tw-o other relations— ‘subject-attribute,’ ‘con- 
tainer-content indicate a Btandpomt that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddhist philosophy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may be said 
in rejoinder that the second class of relations— 

‘ obiect ’—involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic traditmn and idiom, but not for those 
of Buddhism. Arammana (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such as we are 
en^gled with, in ‘subject.’^ The ever-changing 
‘object’ is regarded as the thing-which-relates 

fwacCrtW/*! • f.ho 


(paemya)', the ever-changing mentai aggre^tes 
^ ipaccayuppanna).'’ The only 


are the tlung-related x ac onij 

constant factor is the concept of the specific re 
lation.* 

Txka-pmthdna and Commentary on the 
PaKAnjwwin shortW ^ published by the Pali Text Society , 
TAe Com^ndiMwiy Phi^tmhy, tr. and ed 8 Z. Aung and 
w/vC '-ondon, 1910, Led! M&hkthera, 

On the Philosophy ot Relations,’ JPTS, 1915-16, pp. 21-68, 
^oceo|cadtponi,^g^; C. A F. Rhys Davids, BuddAisl 
Ptychology, London, 1914, p 194 f 

C. A. F. Rnvs Davids 


> Cf Points of Controversy, pp. 204, 302 

^ Patthdna, * I,©di, Paeeayadipanl 

A ® Mill's System of loqva, bk. In. oh xxlv, 

^JPTS, 1916-16, p 26 

* H Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr , London, 1912 
166 ( ' 

1 Aung, Compendium, p. 2 8 jpTS, 1916-16, p. 26 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western). — In the art. 
Cannibalism (vol. iii. p. 197 f.) it has been shown 
that by eating the dead or part of them the eater 
acquires their souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the soul or is unitM to it. It 
is not necessary to eat the whole man to eat part 
is enough, because of the principle involvea in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which he has once been in contact. Any one who 
wears or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other ways, benefits by his action. The soul or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids him in varying ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli- 
ness of the person to whom they ori^nally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The supernatural virtues of relics, originat- 
ing in such beliefs as have been referred to, may 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
with the low'est savages. 

z. Relics in savage life. — (a) Just as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the liody — a common 
custom among Australian tribes.* Similarly, 
relics of a de^ enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.* 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
making a fetish — part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the iieart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish.* The Tenimberese wear the vertebr® of 
an enemy round the neck as a charm in war-time.* 
Men of Mowat, New Guinea, after slaying a great 
wan ior, wear his penis in order to increase their 
strength.® Another method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battle. Thus in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle finger of the 
left hand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.® Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 

C tised also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
whaler used) and Aleuts.’ 

(d) With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body — e.ff., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-chairas, to keep off thieves, 
to rob a man of his strength. In one such instance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 


1 Cf. art. Asoiimirg, g tf ; W. B Smith, Religion of the 
Semite^, Edinburgh, 1894, pp. 880, 888. 

* D. Macdonald, Afrieana, London, 1882, L 104, 100 

s R. H. Nassau, Fetiehum in IT. A/rtea, London, 1904, pp 
82, 111. 

* J. O. F. Riedel, Re tlutk- en kroeehange raeten ttieeahen 
Selehet en Papua, The Hagrue, 1880, p. 398. 

s JAI xix. [1800] 462. « RR HI. 864. 

^ lb. i 70, ill 145. 

8 K Flson and A. W. Howitt, Katmlaroi and Kumat, 
Melbourne, 18W, p 228. 


Reference may here be made to the so-called ‘ hand 
of glory ’ us^ to produce sleep or inanition.* 
Other parts besides the hand were also used — e.a., 
the skull to make one invisible like the ghost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).* Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
among Australian tribes to cause death. The 
bone 18 * sung ’ and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula 
of a dead man among the Gnanji and other tribes 
in the Gulf region. These tribira also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.® Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of ariows 
tipped with human bone. These are much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over them, they acquire 
mana, or the ghost works through them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.® 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul ®), illustrates these various uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relics are vehicles of 
spirit-power, things through which the ghost still 
acts. Another ilTustratiun of the connexion of 
spirit and relic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 

(d) The custom of the widow carrying her 
husband’s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spread practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
described in the art. Head (5 [/], [gr]) ; cf. also 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory), 
XXI. 5 ; Charms and Amulets (Mexican and 
Mayan), (1). The whole body is sometimes pie- 
served as a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrobioi), who ottered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place.’ So with the Kumai the mummi- 
fied corpse is carried about by the family, and 
later placed in a hollow tree.® Among some W. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
are dried and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son 01 
daughter goes to hold communion with the spirit.® 
For other instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the family dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see ERE 'w. 418* (Australia), 423** •’ (Tahiti, Mnong 
of Tongking, Baoul6 of W. Africa, Yumbos of S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mo.squito Indians ; also ashes of the cremated 
body, Tacullies).*® So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men were carried about by the 
tribe in their wanderings.** Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are made of a child°s bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distributed among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, through the intervention of the ghost, 
who is pleased by the respect paid to his memory.** 


* See art Hand, S 5 (c). 

a O B. Grinnell, JBlaekfoot Lodge Talet, New York and 
London, 1898, p. 238. 
s Spencer-Gilleni>, p. 408. 

* R. H. Codringrton, JAI xix. 216. n Bee art. Head, § 5. 

* A. Le Bras, La lAgende de la mort en Basse- Bretagne^ Paris, 
1902, i. 289; W. Larminie, Irieh Folk-Tales and Romances, 
London, 1894, p. 81. 

7 Herod, iii. 24. 8 jqaon and Howitt, p. 244. 

» Nassau, p. 169. 

10 A O. Haddon, FL v. [1894] 820 : NR I. 731, 744, 126 ; cf 

hi. 280» 

11 M. Dobrishoffer, Account of the A bipones, London. 1822. 
ii. 284. 

10 £. H. Man, JAI xii. [1888] 86, 143, 146 ; cf. xi. [1882] 295 ff 
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(e) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(1) Finger and (o«.— First joint* of these, along with the 
nails, part of the lobe of the ear, and a lock of hair, are used to 
form a family fetish with whi^ the spirits of the dead are 
associated. Fresh relics are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Benga of W. Africa). 1 Finger* 
bones (also sometimes skulls or teeth) of important men are 
preserved in a shrine at the village in the Solomon Islands. 
The ghost haunts these relics > 

(2) ^he arm-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other N. Australian tribes. After a year it is given to the 
messenger who summons to the final burial rites. The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself sacred, and, when he shows it to 
the tribesmen, they must begin their journey to the scene of 

tfieritesS 

(8) Hair and tsefA.— These are used as amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls are stored.* In Florida, Solomon Islands, in the 
private cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 
hair or a tooth of the helpful ghost when fighting ; at other 
times it is kept in the house s So also in the Loyalty Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribed s 

(4) The jaw-bones are sometimes an important reiic. Th^ are 
carried by the Andaman widow along with the skull and 
among the Kiriwina (New Qulnea) the widow suspends the jaw- 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neck.* But the most 
striking use of the jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Baganda, who preserve those of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with their umbilical cord, in temples, guarded by heredi- 
tary custodians The ghost was believra to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured. Jaw-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured.* This is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the idea that a king’s or hero’s body or head is a 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends 
They are carefully guarded lest they should be remov^ and 
disaster follow w 

(/) In savage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may be regarded as relics. Of these 
the churinga of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa (q.v.) period with 
a toteinic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of hia spirit when hia body entered the 
ground. 8uch churinga and those associated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or ertnatulunga. They are much 
venoiated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies. When ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
in w’ater, thus aosorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have ‘ feelings ’ w’hich can be soothed by 
lubbing them with red ochre. The store houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as slirmes 
with relics are elsewhere. “ The Melanesian hero 
C^at left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preseivation and pow’er of these vessels.** Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake; these preserve from wounds.** In 
other instances stones may be regarded as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 
places or instiumento are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments repiesent a god or 
contain his voice.** 


I Niunau, p 159. 

* R. H Codrlngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p 26a 

8 Spencer-Oilleiib, p 649 f. 

■* Le Pfere Lambert, Maeurs et superstxtxons dee N(o-Cali- 
donxens, Noumea, 1900, p. 288 f ; cf. Q Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago ar^ Long Before, London, 1884, p. 342. 

8 Codrlngton, p. 133 f. * Turner, p. 339 

7 Man. JAl xiL 86. * JA / xxi. 482. 

* J. Rosooe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p 282 f. ; see also 
art Bantu, voL 11. p SSTS, and art. Mouth, vol. viii. p. 870* 

10 See J O. Frazer, GN», pt. Iv., Adonis, Aftis, OsxrU, London, 
1914, ii. 108 ; cf. If s, 4. 

II Spencer-aillen% pp. 123, 132ff , Spp leoflf., 267®. 

1* Codrlngton, Melanesians, p 141. i» SRJS lit. 403**. 

14 Cf. BBS liL 407*, v. 98*- b, vl. 634*, lx. 6*- »>. 


(o) In all parts of the world, both in the higher 
and in the lower culture, marks on rocks or hills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. Wheie 
divinities are mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would be regarded also as 
a lelic of the god himself — his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for his image. Examples 
of this ntual use occur in Teutonic religion,* a.s 
well as in Roman, Celtic, and Hindu cults.* 

2. Greek. — (a) The cult of relics m Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, os that in turn was linked on to the wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The lemains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them was 
erected the ijpvor, a kind of chapel, but sometimes 
the grave or i}p<gor was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the ■hptpov was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relics quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence within a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,* and the head of 
one of the Korybantes was buried at the foot of 
Olympus.* The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
LiMtnra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When tliey were 
exposed, the river Sys (boar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.* Nothing further need be said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. Hkross and Hero-Gods [Greek 
and Roman]). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otherwi.se 
preserved. The skin of Marsyas was suspended in 
the city of Celien® — by Apollo, according to tlie 
myth.* The alleged shoulder-blade of Pelops m os 
preserved in a bronze coffer m the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fishei 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.’ 
The bones of Tantalus were kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.* The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a liydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.® The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a hydria at Tegea *® At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, where she was reverenced as 
Hellotis, her bones were earned in a great cro>\ii 
of myrtle.** 

(6) When a hero died abroad, his remains weie 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city through which the 
remains passed pne-sts, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mournmg. Trophies, ciowns, 
and armour were ottered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of tln-> 
are found in the pages of Plutarch.** The jiosbes- 
■sion of a hero’s relics was important for the safety 
of a town or state ; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even >\ hen 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oraclV 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr J. S Stall> brass, London, 
1882-88, pp 107, 829 ; Tacitus, Germ. 40 

8 Amm Marcell xxlii 3 , Greg. Tur de Glor. Conf 77. 

3 Lucian, adv, Indoct. 11 ; Conon, 46. 

4 Eusebius, /’rasp. A canj; il 3 27 

» Paus. lx. 30 6. « Herod, vii. 26 

7 Paus. V. 13. 7, vl. 22. 1 , Plinj, HX xxMii 4 

8 Paus li 22 2 * /6 ix. 30. 7. 

19 Ib. vill. 47 6. ** Athen xv. 678*. 

I* Pelopidas, 33 f , Demetrius, 63, Philopoemen, 21. 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracular fashion where they were 
to be found, as the place of sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. Sometimes the actnal 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as wlien Cimon, seeing an eagle tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, was inroir^ to 
dig there, and so found tlie bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often ottered to their removal ; 
hence they had to be taken by force or by fraud ; 
and soinetimesthe hero himself resented the removal 
of hi8 relics. Once obtained, they were brought 
with gieat reverence, the citizens met them vuth 
processions and saciifices, they weiu duly buried, 
and a shrine was erected over tlie spot A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describes at some lenf^^th the translation of the relics 
of Theseus from Soyroe to Athens.! Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made known to the LAcedsemoiuans that they would 
never conquer the Tegcans until they had obtained from the 
Tegean territory the hones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds hy hard compulsion blew and stroke 
answered to stroke. This proved to be a blooksnuth’s forge — 
the bellows being the winds. The smith had found there a 
coffin seven oulnls long containing a body of equal length. 
Having obtained the relics, the lAocdnmonions were now 
always superior to the Tegeans.^ Other instances occur in 
Pausanias, who says, e g,, that during a plague at Orchomenos 
the Pythian priestess announced that the only remedy was to < 
bring back the bones of Hesiod from Naupactus A crow would 
sliow them the place of burial ; it perched on a rook, and the 
bones were there found In a cleft.* 

(c) In numerous instances different regions 
claimed to possess the relics or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re- 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
but one usual aspect of that cult is lacking— -the 
translation of part of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole This occurs only in the case of the 
mythic shoulder-blade of Pelops. 

(rf) Frequently where very large bones— probaWy 
fossil bones of large animals— were discovered^, 
they were assumed to be those of heroes of the 
past, who were thought to have been of gigantic 
.size. The Syrians, having found such bones in 
the bed of the Orontes, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.* The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero- 
dotus.® 

TIiii,'c bones, alleged to be those of the giants, were also shown 
in temples — « <j , those of Hoplodamos la the temple of Asklepios 
at Megalopolis, and those of Geryon among the Thebans.* 

(e) Besides bones, other relics of heroes were 
preserved and lionoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicnous — the sj^r of Achilles in the 
temple of Athene at Phaselis, the sword of Memnon 
in tne temple of dl£.sculapias at Nioomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Deraeter where his death took place.^ Of other 
relics, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in 
Chceronea, the sandals of Helen in the temple of 
Athene at lapygia, at Cyziens the stone which 
served as anchor to the Argonauts, as well as tbeir 
ship and those of Agamemnon, iSlneas, and 
Theseus in other places.® Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.® 

1 77k<». 86 ; cf. PaU8. iil 8. 6 • Herod I. 67 f. 

! Paus. ix. 88. 3 , cf. U1 8 6, vlli. 36 8, ix. 29. 3 
4 lb vlH 29. 4. » i. 68 , cf. vlll. 88 

« Paus viu. 82 6 ; Lucian, ado fndoet 14. 

^ Paus. ii. 2L 6, iil. 8. 8 

8 Lucian, adv. fndoet H ; Apoll Bhod. Argon i 965, ii. 928 ; 
Paus, iu 7. ^ ix. 40. 11 ; LvkoM 860 f. ; Apollodorus, I. 9. 27 ; 
Procop. de Bell Ooth. Iv. 22 ; Rut. Thes 2& 

» See the lists in P. Pflster, Der Rfliqu%enktUt im AUertum, 

J 881 f 


Other onrioas relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometlieus had 
made man.* These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Aramemnon 
was much reverenced at Chseronea, and daily offer- 
ings were made to it.* 

(/) Animal relics were also preserved — e.^., the 
teeth of the boar of Erymantbus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
monster to whicli Andromeda was exposed, and 
the like.® 

(^) As has been seen, the possession of a liero’h 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
w'arded off pestilence and famine, or caused raiu 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to be 
cured there by their power.® 

3- Egyptian,— In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence lor the dead, 
bnt hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there was 
I little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worshio of 
I Osiris and with myths of his death or dismember- 
ment. The burial-places of Osins or of his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘ the 
graves of Osiris.’ The lists vary, and m some 
instances one member occurs as a relic in two or 
more places — numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus Uie honour of possessing 
some of the members was claimed W more than 
one city. These sanctuaries in Greeco-Koman 
times were forty-two in number, each with its 
central shrine or Serapeum. 

The Berapeums were so called by the Greeks ' without regard 
to the distinction between the tomb of a dead bull which had 
become an Osiris and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris him 
self. But to the l^ptians they were the sanctnariee of Osiris, 
of him who dwells ui the Underworld.' * 

Abydos owed its importance to its possession of 
the head, and its symbol was a cofler containing it, 
surmounted by two plumes. But from the Xllth 
to the XVIIth dynasty the whole body was also 
supposed to be buried there, and an early royal 
tomb was regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
important holy place, to which numerous pilgrim- 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
ronsidered most advantageous. At Bnsiris was 
the backbone or * pillar ’ of Osiris, the deef, kept 
there as a sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Busiris.® Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
preserved in Egypt.’ Herodotus refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
Perseus. Here the Chemmitae had a temple in his 
honour, and here he sometimes appeared. A sandal 
worn by him was sometimes found after his visit 
It was two cubits long, and its presence denoted 
prosperity for Egypt.® As in Greece, large bones 
were shown as those of giants.® 

4* Celtic.— The Celtic cult of human heads and 
the myths respecting them show analogies with 
savage custom, and tn^e presence of a hero^ head in 
any given territory seems to have been regarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 

! Pans. Hi. 16. 1, x. 4 4. » Ib. lx. 40. 11. 

* Ib viU. 24. 6, 46. 1 ; Pliny, BIf lx, 6. 

* Cf. Paus. li. 88. 6. 

* A. Wiedemann, Rdtgvm of the Ancient Bgyptiant, Eng. tr , 
London, 1897, p 217. 

* Ib pp. 216, 289; A. Erman, Handbook of Sgyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., do. 1907, p. 16; E. A. W. Budge, The Gcde q? the 
Bgyptiane, do. 1904, ii. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Reewrection, 
do. 1911, i. 212, U. 1, 8, 18, 83. 

7 Lucian, adv. Indoct 14. 

8 Herod, ii 91. 


B Phlegon. Mir. 15. 
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influences,^ just as in classical and Christian belief 
about relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Rennes Dxndsenchas, where the remarkable tiling 
in the Brag of Mac Ind Oc are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two naps of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagaa’s wife, the stone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and cairns of divine or heroic personages.^ 
Ceitain things belonging to the Tuatha D6 Danann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. The stone 
of Fal was brought out of Falias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
Ireland, This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorias came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nnada. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual weapons, etc. , in Ireland 
were thus connected with the gods as their relics,* 
like the churinga of ancestral spirits among the 
A riinta (§ ! [/]). 

5. Christian. — (a) Origins of the cult . — The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics eveiy- 
where, may be traced to afiection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
the early Chiistians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temple of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints hovered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics w'ere preserved * — a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the case of the living, this piinciple 
is seen at work already in Ac 19'*. As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

After he woe eaten by the beasU), only his larjfer bones re- 
mained These were earned to Antioch and there placed in a 
napkin, ‘ os an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
^race which was in the martyr.’® 

Another early instance is found in the reverence 
paid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prudentius tells how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St. 
Vincent fa d. 804) dipped their linen vests in his blood, so that 
itniit^btbe a safeg;uard to their homes for ^nerationsO This 
custom existed in still earlier years— c 0 , in the case of the 
martyrdom of 8t Cyprian (a d 2f)8)— ana is often referred to m 
the Acta q/ the martyrs 

The extiaordinary reveience shown in the 
matter of buiial, care of the grave, and in the cult 
which wont on tlicro, especiafiy on the aunivei^ary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the growth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs w'hich covered the 
body (see art. Altar [Christian]). 

An early instance of this Is found in the rase of St PolycArp 
‘ Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and trm above gold, we placed tliem where it was fitting 
There, assembled as we shall have opportunity, with joy and 
gladness, we shall be permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of his marti rdom ’ 7 

We can liardly doubt that the cult at the mart 3 rr ’8 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.® 


I See art Cki,t 8, vol in. pp 288», 800». 

a/fCrixv [1804] 292 ^ Ib xii [1891187. 

4 Council of liliberis, can. 84 , Jerome, JSp. 109 * ad Ripariuni,’ 
contra Vtpilantium, 8. 

® Relatum of the Martyrdom of S, Ignatius, 12. 

® Peristeph. v 

7 Ep. concerning the JUartyrdom of St. Polycarp, 18 , cf 
Ac 8*. 

* H Delehaye. The Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr , London, 
1907, p 1G8, maintains that the relic cultus is an outcome not 


Theodoret says that tlie Lord has substitutetl 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches wore built 
over their tombs or relics just as temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.* But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 

g rave and were not seen by the worshipjHjrs, the 
evelopraent in the Christian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in reliquaries and to an occa- 
sional Msible exhibition of the same* Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remains, and severe la»H 
existed agamst violation of tombs and bodies 
These laws continued in force under the earlier 
Christian emjierors. The prejudice against divid- 
ing the remains of the dead continued active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyis 
led to large sums Being paid for them and to 
disputes concerning their ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church the divi&ion of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began lo prevail at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rilled and bones stolen, 
and a traihe was begun in these, though the use of 
such relics v as apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654*). At what time mecisely 
the dismemberment of bodies of saints began is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where martyrs were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, which might 
be regarded differentljy from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was aheady in vogue in 
the 4th cent, is shown by the law of Tbeoaosius,* 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, the selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distrahit’J) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. A law of Valentinian III. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of robbing 
graves, appaiently for the purpose of obtaining 
lelics. St. Augustine already speaks of jiretended 
monks who went about selling lelics of inaityrs, if 
indeed they were martyrs, and refeis to scandalous 
abuses in connexion w’lth the cult.'* Even in 
A.D. 593 Pope Gregory the Great w’as amazed at 
the Eastern custom of distiiibing the remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantiua asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul for a new 
church to his moniory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom to do this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and had the same miiaculous 
powers ® 

Influences from the Jewish or Hebrew side ai e not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews any actual cult of lelics of the dead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness w Inch attached 
to a dead body (Nu 19'*') and by tlie disgiace 
which attended lack of biinal. Joseph’s hodj', 
after embalming (a custom wbicli is here Egy|)tiaii, 
not Hebiew'), w'as by his diiection earned up fiom 
Egypt to Palestine and there buiied ; but, tliough 
it w'ould naturally be treated with reveience, there 
IS not the least evidence of a relic-cult beie 
(Gn 50**' , Ex 13*®, Jos 24**). The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
w’oio not w^oisliipful relies, but in the one ca'-e .i 
memoiial of God’s mercy, in the other ‘ a token 
against the children of rebellion’ (E.\ 16*", Nu 17*", 
lie 9*). The ‘ brazen serpent that Moscs had 
made’ appears a.s an object of woiship down to 


of hero-worship, but of reierence for the niartir There was a 
loKical and parallel deiclopinent of the twro eulta, witliont 
interdependence— ‘the natural outcome of an identical state of 
mind under mnular conditions ’ (n 107) 

1 Apoe VI. 3 - Cf Pflster, i 323, li 423 

» IX 7 (A D 380). 

4 de Opere Monachomm, 28, de Civ Dei, xxii 13 
8 Greg Ep i\ 30 
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Hezekiah’s day, but was destroyed by him. In 
all likelihood it was the image of an adopted 
serpent-cult rather than a relic (2 K 18*). 

(o) Growth of the cult tn early times. — Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shrine or church over the tomb, tlie 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice officially recognized. This 
IS suggested in the statement made in the account 
of St. Folycarp’s martyrdom ^ that care was taken 
by the Boman authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh. 
The Boman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretended that the Christians might forsake 
the worship of the Crucified and begin to worship 
this Poly carp. The Acta of St. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he ap)>eared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place.* At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Lucilla, a Bonatist, 
was acoustonied, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed martyr which she had 
procured, and for this she was reouked by^Cecihan, 
archdeacon of Carthage.® In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witneas to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becoming 
general in the 4th cent., by which time St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (t 886) also s^ieaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
his day.* The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it— ■e.^' , in the case 
of St. Polycaip, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Xel^ai'oi*) might remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regaided as gods.® References in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Gregory ol Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, 11 it be permitted to carry oil dust which has settled on ft, 
this is a great gift. As for touching the remains themselves, 
only those who have done so know how desirable it is and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.* St. Chrysostom describes how 
the faithful gathered in crowds round the martvrs' tombs, and 
he praises the power of the sacred remains. Not only their 
bodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage 7 

The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the body, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons ; e.y., the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, >vhile it 
also flattered their oivn pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.® The church of Sinope 

E resented many places with relics of Phocas.* 
asil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts.*® Pauliuus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 
1 J 17. • DCB n. 672, 

s Optatus, de ScMttn. Donat. L 10. 

* Cj ril. Cat. xiii. 4. » Kus, HB vlil. 6 1. 

* PG xlvL 786, 740. 

7 Expos, in Pi. ix, 8, cxv. 6, Horn. 8, ‘ ad pop. Ant. 

8 Laud. Mart. Aig.X »PO xl. *8 f. 

10 In Quadr. Mart. 8. 


I (c. 400) relics of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambrose.* 

As has been eeien, the division of bodily relict wat hardly 
known in classical Greece, or, where separate parts of a hero 
existed, thev were still within a grave. Yet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, having been divided among eight clans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them. Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the remains of a saint 
may be regarded as remotely possible. 

Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics and to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to such passages as 2 K 13”, Sir ^*®**, and 
Ac 6*® 19*® in support of the practice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spint, 
were now as worthy of reverence as their souls ; * 
or, as their bodies were instruments which (xod 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bliss, this suggested continued reveience to 
them.® Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power (h^vajait), or grace (xdpif ryevfmriKii), and so 
also were their graves,* and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘When the 
body is divided, the nace remains undivided.’ ® 
He who touched the ^nes of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctification {hyiasfids) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wonderful effects also (Ac 6*® 19*®). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by tnose who clevoutly touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with the relic.* These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, difl'er little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns the use of relics. 

Lucius points out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderable stuff, and g^ives as an example the overflowing of oil 
in a lamp or vessel near a martyr’s tomb, as if something 
material had passed into it from the remains Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the relic.* 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
a saint. This was already recognized in the cace 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
[a4pecr6ai, rpooKvroOfiey) Jesus Christ, but loved 
(dyairufuev) the martyrs and their relics ; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed ® 
‘We honour the martyrs,’ says St. Ailgustine, 
‘ but do not worship {colamus) them.’ *® St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vigilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not w'orshipped, 
but honoured. ‘ We honour {honoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship (adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ ** Popular practice 
probably went farther ; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the supreme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety of relics. — A relic is first and foremost 

1 Paulin. Ev. xxxli. 17. 

* St John Damasc. de Fide Orthodoxa, iv. 16. 

* St Aug. de Cura pro Mortuit, 5. 

^®^t. Cyril of Jertu. Cat. xvlli. 16; St. Ohrysos. t’n St. Ignat 

8 Theodoret, Affect. Ouratio, 8. 

8 St. Basil, Horn, in Pi. 116. 

1 St. Basil, Horn, in mart. Julittam, 2 ; St. Ohrysos. tn 
Sanctot Maeeab., horn. i. 1 

8 Die Anfdnge det UeiligenktUU in der ehriitliehen Kirohe., 
p 188. 

8 Mart, qf St. Polyearp, 17. 

1® Semw 101, ‘ de Diversia* li Ep. cix. 1. 
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tlie bodily remains of a holy person — the whole of 
these ox- any part of them, even the most minute 
Uanfillce reliquia, in the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazian 2 U 8 ). ^ In later theolojnr a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between difierent 
parts of the body as relics. jReliquieB insignes 
include the whole body, or its chief parts — head, 
arm, leg ; reliquice no7i tixsignes include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notahUes 
(hand, foot) and eziguoB (teeth, fingers).* As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe now it was 
collected in napkms, sponges, etc., which were 
preseived as talismans. But anything which had 
been possessed by, or had been in contoct with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were ins 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
AX hich St. Chrysostom says : 

' How great Is the power of the saiiita. For the homage of 
Christiana la directed not only to their words and bodies, but 
also to their vestinenta.' > 

^ Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there ; pieces of cloth 
{brandca) laid for a time upon them, were all as 
efficacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned. Flowers which 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names Avere in use for reliquuB besides the general 
term — e.g , exuvics, busta, bmejkxa, lipsana, tn- 
ngnui, cineres, pignora or xenia aanctortim^ etc. 

A change similar to that of the elements in consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great la said to liave shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks ; he cut such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from It.^ 

Among other lelics those associated with our 
Lord naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The alleged discovery of the Cross Avas 
accompanied by a miracle, and a few years later 
the lioly Avood of the Cross had almost filled the 
Avhole Avorld.® Paulmus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself 
AVithout diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh Avhich underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.® 

Calvin Jeers at the quantitv of wood in the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hiiiidied men could not <'arry them. 
But Q Kohaiilt de Fleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 6,UOO,000 cubic millimetres, whereas the whole Cross 
contained at least 180,000,000— ingenious calculation. But 
was the ‘true’ Cross that on which our Lord was crucified? 
Honorat Nicquet, writing of the multiplication of the wood of 
the Cl OSS, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist 

The alleged letter of Christ to Abgarus preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and eartii 
fiom tlie sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s tootprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent. oiiAvards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later knoAvn 
relics are the much-multiplied mdarium, the 
boards of the manger in the church of S. Mana 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent, by Pope Theodorus, and the Holy 
Coat of Treves, existing also at about twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. 

1 Orat. 1, ‘contra Julian.' 

8 H. J. Wetser and B Welt®, Eirehenlexieon*, Freiburg i. Br., 
1882-1901, X. 1089. 

8 Horn. 8, ‘ ad pop. Ant.’ * Bp, iv SO. 

» St. Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 19, xlii. 4 . • Bp 81. 

7 T%txuu8 aanette oruoi$, new ed., Antwerp, 1870, voi. i. oh. 25. 


Duet and eartti from Palestine were most effloacioua against 
demons, and were brought thence in large quantities aM sold 
at high pricoe.! Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
first have been part of the properties used in liturgical myster} - 
Iflays. 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards. Among the early 
relics were a stone on which she had rested on 
her joumev to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which haa been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.* These and the like weie to be seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other Eastern 
cities. But even at this period relics of the Virgin 
were known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals.* Probably the 
legend of the Assumption prevented the existence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of hei 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult increased, and at hrst none 
were so popular as the chains Avhich had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent, they existed 
at Rome ® Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jeru.salem in 439, 
and one of them was presented by her to hei 
daughter, Avife of Valentinian III., at Rome, Avho 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vineoli in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Gieat was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

{d) Abuses of the rehc-cuU. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, os the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
neAv ones should be brought to light. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the patriarchs 
and saints of the OT became common from the 4th 
and 6th centuries onwaids. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives Avero pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itinei- 
aries® — eg., the rock smitten by Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place wheie David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, parts of the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs of Noah’s beard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michaei.s 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breath of St. 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears,’ sAveat, 
blood, tooth, even t\\Q prcemitium Christi (iii several 
churches),* the wooa of the three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected by the builders I In vain were laAvs 

C assed regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
ecame greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 

A Augr, de Civ. Dei, xxil 8 6 * See reff in Lucius, p 4G7 

» Greg. Tur. de Gloria Mart. 9. 11. 

4 In Eph. Horn. viii. 1 ; Grci;. Bp. in. 80 
# Bp. VI 6, vii 28. 

« P. Oeyer, Itinera Uierosolymitana Sere iv -vtit .Vienna, 
1898 (CSJJL xxxix.). 

7 See J B Thiers, Dissert sur la mints lanne de Vendtime, 
Paris, 1669 

* A. V Miiller, Die * hoehheilioe Vorhant Chnsti’ im Kult und 
in der TKeologie der Papstkirche, Berlin, 1907 For the extra- 
ordinary mystical ideas associated with this relic see also 
O. Stoll, Das Oesehlechtsleben in der Volkerpeychologie, Leipsi*, 
1908, p 684ff 
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place of sepnlture in orUer that a martyrium 
might be bmlt or due honour paid to him. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still occurs now and 
then.' Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of tills and produced bodies of alleged martyrs. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appeared to ISt. 
Mai tin at his prayer and avowed his real character 
and crimes.^ Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 
jdaces returned with such relics as water from the 
Jordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or with false 
relics imposed upon them in return for large 
payments. At a later period the Crusades, espeoi* 
ally after the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immense impetus to the tratlic in relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multiplying in the 
West rehcs already known in the East, pemand 
created an extensive supply, and traifio in relics 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Refuimation period, while imposture was freely 
practised upon credulous and ignorant people.* 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 
13th cent, councils, bishops sometimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient — an argument still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy — e.g., when the people 
of one district or the members of one monastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.^ 
Hesychius stole the body of St Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Palestine, 
but the Cypriotes mamtamed that his spiiit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles. In other cases actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin.® The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
different places — numerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint ; many holy slirouds, coats, and 
the like ; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
tliorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic dul not exist in duplicate or more.* 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, ivere responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divine inter- 
vention.^ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are those of different saints of 
the same name. These explanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Many relics, again, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, having been brought 
into contact with it, are now' possessed of all its 
imiaculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
guish false relics from true. TJie 5th Council of 
Caithage (A.D. .398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics wuthout authentic proof. 
Individual saints imposed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1 Sozomen, vu. 21; Chron Pasch., a d 406, Theod Lector, 
ii 2 , E I.e lllant.Lro Songes et les vinom (Us marlgrs, Rome, 
1892 , P 8a»ity\ es, Lrs Saints, sucoesseurs des dieux, p. 82 

2 Snip Hev Vt<a .S Mart 8 

J J Uuinud, ‘ Le Commerce dea roliques au commencement 
tin IX* Bifccle,’ Milanges d'arehiologie et d'hutoire, Pnrw, 1892, 
p, 73 f., ‘LesReliques romaines au ix* aifeole,’ (^metions d’hist 
et d'arch chrH , p 2.36 fl An association ol ‘ contrebandeura 
en ossements sacrds’ existed in Paris Early examples of 
imposture are niven by Augustine, de Opere Monaehorum, 28 , 
Oreg Great, Jlp Iv. 80 ; Greg Tur Hist Frano. lx. 6. 

< E 1.0 Blant, Ls Vol des reliques, passim, 

B Greg. Tur. Hut. Franc i. 48 

B Sec the Second Book of Homilies of the Churoh of England, 
bom xlv pt 8; 0. de Plancy, Diet. erUtque des reliques, 
passim 

7 J Ferrand, DisquitUio religutaria aive dc suscipendo et 
suspeeto earutndem numero reliquiarum quce in divems eccUsiis 
seroantur multitudine, Lyons, 1047. 


asticB like Pope Gregoiy the Great' insisted upon 
the assurance of authentici^. Henoe arose the 
ohstora of testing relies. 'Those possessed by 
Arians and found m Arian churches were snbjected 
to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Connell of Caesar Augustus in 592. This custom 
was common in later centuries, and liturgical foiins 
were used in connexion with the test.® Before the 
15th cent, the traffio in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics w'ere to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to prevent fictions and false documents altoiit 
relics from being circulated.* Where the cult « a.s 
so deeply rooteo, and where relics, whether tiup or 
false, riM already wrought miracles, not even the 
highest authonty could destroy popular belief in 
tliem. But, as their abuse was one of tlie griev- 
ances of the Reformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious assets — 
their superstitious use, the association of filthy 
lucre witli them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels — while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relics recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and approved them. 

(e) Relics in churches. — The custom of building 
a cliapel over a martyr’s body gave n.se in tlie 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martyrs. From 
the middle of the 4th cent, it also became cu'^toinaiy 
to build a church in memory of a martyr anti to 
bring to it his relics, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of w hole 
or of partial remains, was effected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
w’ith bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calaina 
and then at Hippo in St. Augustine’s time, and 
even in 693 Pope Gregory the Great womleis mucli 
at the Eastern custom.® Even when the West 
accepted the custom, certain restiictioiis weie im- 
posed ; e.y , the sanction of the prince or bishop 
and permission of a sacred synod had to be obtamed, 
as a council of Metz (813) appointed. In geneial, 
translation came to bo preceded by miraonlous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place appointed 
foi them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
w’rappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked their passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the day was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day ot the saint 
An early example of the manner of translation 
— that of the boay of Phocas to Constantinople— is 
given by St. Chrysostom,® while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Rome to Cincinnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
church w'as complete witliout relics. Traces of tins 
are found in the 4th cent.,® and soon lehcs w'ere 
carefully sought for to place in new chmehes. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth {brandeum) consecrated by being held 

1 Fp XI. 64 

2 J Mabillon, ' de Probatlone Reliquiarum per Ignem,’ Veteta 
A na^^ta, Pans, 1723, p 568. 

9 H. Biebert, Beitriige zur vorreformatorisehen HMigen- und 
Reliquienverehrung, Freiburg i. Br , 1907, p 63. 
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over the relics of SS. Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relics. Con- 
secration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicsea 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘ souls underneath the altar ’ of Rev 6®. I^th 
in the Eastern and in Roman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
TOleran placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
in the altar is known as the sepuMrum, loculus, 
or confessio ; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr.^ 

In the Eastern Church antimtntia, or corporals, consecrated 
at the dedication of a church, are used, but several may be 
halloucd at the same time. Relics are pounded up with a 
frajfrant gum , oil is poured over them by the bishop, and, dis- 
tilling on to the corporals, is supposed to give them all the 
virtue of the relics Ime Eucbansi must be celebrated on them 
for seven dajs, after which they are eent forth as they are 
wanted. In use this corporal Is spread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar.* 
Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or ngnt of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed u ith them, 

g enerally on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 
ocked to the place for this purpose. Boi^lets 
which described the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of names 
(area, eapsa,Mp8elta, ptxidtUa, sancttianum, tcriniutn, theca) 
and were made of different materials— wood, metal, bone, ivory, 
glass Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
e<iually various Some were mode to imitate a church, bouse, 
ship, lower, or sarcophagus Some had the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or a medallion Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents— foot, head, etc Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person 

(/) Customs in connexion with relics. — Relics 
being so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned.* Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics were a letter with a blank 
sheet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.* There is some 
analogy liere with modern methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thougiit 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics.® While at first burial near 
a martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to be interred near the relics 
of a saint or martyr. St. Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

{g) Kelics and miracles. — The veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with tlie spirit of a 

1 For the ceremony see Remigiua of Auxerre, de Ded. Bod. 
9 ; PmUifleal of Egbert [Surtees Soo. Publications, vol. xxvil ), 
Londom 1S5S , B. Mart^ne, d« Antwuis Sedesioe Ritvbus, Venice, 
1788 : ERE i. 341 f. and works cited there ; CE, t.v. ' Consecra- 
tion * , L. Duchesne, Christian Worship*, Eng. tr , London, 
1908, p. 899 «. 

* J M. Neale, Hist, of the Holy Eastern Church, London, 
I860, pt 1. Introd p. 186. For the oflice used see J. Goar, 
Suehologia, Paris, 1647, p. 648. 

8 Capitidaria Regum Frane i 60 

4H Riickert, Cmturgesch. des deutsehen Volkes, Leipzig, 
1858-54,11 268, 

8 Mait^ne, iii. 1, 10. 

6 Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis Oerenda. 


dead saint or filled with his suiiernatural grace, 
they were naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in Ins life- 
time. A comparatively early instance of this, but 
one which shows that the belief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine^s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Oalama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relics. 
He describes the miiacles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which had come into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ ana can now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life, whether 
God acts directly, proilucing cHccts in tune, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels— at the prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought through lehcs as 
common in his time — e.g., through those of Protasius 
and Gervasius ^ Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,® and those recoided by St 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.* He also tells how a nail of 
the Cross thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Rade- 
gund made it safe ever after for navigators. Pope 
Gregory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
his Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
churches and ivrought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent, to hang up models of limbs which 
had been cured — a luactice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, eus well as at their exhibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. From 
the 6th cent, onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by means of lelics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were f i equently of the most alisurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sig^ht, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept ofl poison, 
had: power over storms, thunder, ram or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,® overcame robliers, and supplied 
succour of every kind. Sec also art. CllARMS AND 
Amulets (Christian), vol, iii. p. 427® 

While miraole-worklng relics in any iriven church or monastery 
were usually welcomed as a soun e of reienue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crowds were sometimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monastic life 8 

Relics were worn on the person as amulets fiom 
early times, usually hanging in a case fiom the 
neck or in rings. They warded off eyil througli 
the union of the wearer with the saint wliose rehes 
were worn. Warnors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords ; kings woiethem in their crowns and 
regalia, oi parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics — e.g., the fillet of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nails of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relics round tho neck as a protection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided * This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians. 

1 de Civ. Dei, xxii 8 f ® Orat x\ iu 

* de Gloria Mart i 60 and passim 

* Ct, Basil, Horn in SS xl Mar 8 , Greg Naz. Horn xvlli 

8 J C L Gleseler, A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History*, 
Eng tr , Erlinburgh, 1848-66, H. 811 

» Summa, ii. 11. qu. 96, art 4 
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(A) Oppositwn to the cult qf Cultured 

paj^ans taunted the Christians with the cult of the 
relics of martyrs —men * hateful to gods and men ’ 
—and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac- 
tices in connexion with the tombs and relics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
While some of the leaders of Christian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
It as idolatry and insanity. His work is known 
only from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God^ — a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, tiiough the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as liad been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin (c 817), desired to see religion 
fieed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, wlule he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, de Pignortbus Sanctorum, 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent (t 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities— c.gr., reduplication of relics— and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged!^ to be possessed by the monks of 
8t. Medard.* Among the mediieval mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 13th cent, 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.* Individual Reformers (e g , Wyclif) and 
lefortning OToups before the Reformation (Wal- 
clenses and Lollards) were opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and tlie Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Tra%U dee reliquee, in winch he pours con- 
tempt upon them and those who believe m them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
* a fond thing, vainly invented ’ (art. 22), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1663) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent, the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed oh arches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines — 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like— 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Further, In all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 

The modern Roman Catholic doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the earlier theologians already cited, and is set forth by 
the Council of Trent The bodies qf saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy Spint and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
them. Through them benefits are bestowed on men by Ood 
Hence those who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to be condemned. Reference le aleo 
made by the Catechism of Trent to such passages as Ac 6 io 1Q13, 
2 K 1^, Sir 4Si< J. H. Newman fini In the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and in the 


1 lip. cix., 'ad Biparium,' e. Vigilant, viii. 4 . 7. 

3 PL clvL 667 ff. , Oleiwler. iii. 836. 

s R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystieal Religion, London, 1909, p. 


I fact that matter as well ae epirit recovered through the Incar- 
I nation. Atonement, and Besurrection what it had lost as a 
I result of the Fall, a sufBoient reason for the sanctity of relics I 
Although modem Soman Catholic theologians deprecate the 
I extravsgancee of the relio-cult, they And eome Joetlfloatlon, e g , 
tor keeping up that of doubtful relics in the scandal which 
might be ^ven to ignorant minds long accustomed to regar<l 
them with devotion, if they were removed. Whether relics are 
authentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them is 
sincere, that Is all that mstters.3 

6. Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example offered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that ih 
hai baric in the dividing up into larger or smallei 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great un- 
certainty which surrounds any relic, the certainty 
of impudent fraud in the case of many, the grosM 
1 supeiatitions and abuses to which they iiave given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which they 
in^ ever have done. 

There are some curious likenesses bet^\ een the 
classical and the Christian cult of lelics. Circum- 
stanoes attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different places for them, 
fighting for or theft of them, falsifying and redupli- 
cation, the respect shown to them, the miracdes 
and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these.* But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of lelics upon 
the origin of the Christian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
lather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental difference already 
noted— viz. that pagan relics of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, weie not divided 
up, and weie not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 

LiTKEATvaK —Besides works on separate relics of note, see 
J. Calvin, TraxU dee reliquee, ed E Firk and O Revllliod, 
Ueneva, 1863 (reprint of ed of 16091; CE, art 'Rchrs,’ xii 
7J417 , Comhul Magazine, xix. 11809), three artt on ‘Ecclesi- 
astical Relics’ by 'the Undeveloped Collector’, DC A, art 
‘ Relics,’ li 1768 n. ; H. Delehaye, Lee Ortginea du culte dee 
martyre, Brussels, 1912, Guibert of Nogent, de Pignonbus 
Sanctorum, in PL clvi 607 ff.; J. Guiraud, ‘ 1.68 Rcliques 
romaines au ix» si 6 cle,’ Queeticne d'hiat et d'archiologie 
ehrtttenne, Paris, 1906, p. 23611. ; J. de Launoy, de Cura 
Eeclence pro Sanctie et Sanctorum Jtehguus, Pans, 1660 , E. 
Le Slant, Le Vol dee reliquee, do '1886 , A. Luchaire, ' Le 
Culte des reliques,’ Revue de Parte, 1900, p. 196 , P E. Lucius, 
Die Anfdnge dee Heiligenkulte in der cnneUichen Kirehe, cd 
O Anrich, Tubingen, 1901 ; L F A Maury, Hiet dee religions 
de la Grice antique, Paris, 1867, il. 62 f. , W Palmer, Dteserta 
tume on Subjeete relating to the 'Orthodox' or 'Eastern- 
Catholic ' Communion, London, 1853, p 261 ft , P. Parfait, 
La Foire aux reliquee. Pans, 1879 , P. Pfister, J9er Rehquien- 
kuU im Altertum, Giessen, 1909-12 (in RFF) . J A S. Collin 
de Plancy, Dictwnnaire eritique dee reliquee, Paris, 1821 ; P. 
Saintyves, Lee Saints, sueceegeure dee dieux, do. 1907 , E. A 
Stilckelberg, Reliquien und Reltqutare, Zurich, 1896 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELICS (Eastern).— The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wholly confined to the adherent.s of any 
one reli^on, although chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com- 
prising ' (1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (z) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 

I An Essay on the Development of Chnetutn Doctrine, 
London, 1846, p. 370 i 

3 CS xii. 738 ; L Duchesne, Faetee dpieeopaux de I'ancienne 
Qaule, Paris, 1804-1900, i. 84a 

3 Cf. the examples in H s, 3 , and 5 , and also the details in 
Saintyvee, p. 28 it. 
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doin,’^ applies to non*Christian Asiatic usace. 
Class (1) IS known to the Buddhists as 
‘ body-relics,’ while class (2) is \xst:m.eA.panhhogika, 
‘ objects us^,’ the term ‘ used * being understood 
in a wide sense as connoting ‘closdy connected 
with,’ 

In Asia relic- worship rests on the same founda- 
tions as in Eui-ope. The relics may be venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for the rever- 
ence and devotion of the pious ; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. The treasur- 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
obiection can be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration of relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest meiit, 
conferring much personal benefit on the worshipper. 
In this article we propose to give a sketch or the 
most prominent features of relic-worship as prac- 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by the followeis 
of non-Christian religions. 

I. Buddhism. — The Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the most ancient remains and documents until the 
present day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worslup. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and maybe tiaced back to the time of the 
half-mvthical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little has been ascertained. A great tower, or 
stRpa, a few miles from Sravasti enshrined the 
relics of Kfi6yapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
(Tautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when Kfi^yapa lived burial rather 
than cremation was the approved method for dis- 
posing of the remains of a notable saint.* The 
election of the stupa was ascribed to A6oka, but 
his building must nave been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be that of KSiyapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.® Hiuen Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilmms also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-placos of Krakuolianda 
and Kanakamuni (Konftgamana), the other semi- 
liistorical ‘ former Buddhas,’ who preceded Kfij^yapa. 
A^oka, in or about 255 B.C., enlarged for the 
second time the stiipa of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The inference is reasonable that relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘ foi-mer Buddhas ’ centuries before the 
^pearance of Gautama Buddha in the world, 
liie religion of the ‘ former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub- Himalayan 
plain lying to the north of the modem Basti 
District in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic - worship, consequently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Relic-worship as nracused by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha Mgan with the proceedings 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of ms 

1 Cone. Trid^ seas, xxlv., u quoted In JfJBrW xxlU. 69. 

3 Fa-Hian, Travele, ch. xxi. ; Hiuen IWang:, in S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Wsstem World, London, 1906, li. 13. 

® Voyage do Song Yun, ed. E. Obavannee, Hanoi, 1906, p. 42. 


burnt body were collected by the Biuhman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona liimself retamed the vessel in which the 
fragments were gathered together, while another 
Brlnman took the embers From the pyre as his 
share of the sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relics thus 
obtained, and in due course each appears to have 
become the centre of an important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of the relics, as told originally in the 
Mahaparinihhdna Suita * and retold in a multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

The fiaginents of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early stiipa at Pipulua on the 
Basti-Nepal frontier by the Sakyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of the original eight shares. 
Relic-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
(c. 483 B.c.) until now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of the external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art m every foim Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealously performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collai-lxines, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha uere termed the 
‘seven great relics.’ The otliei fragments, which 
were numerous, were believed to coinpiise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.® The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal oeing associated by 
legend with the name of Afoka. Some of the 
pieces, genuine or supposititious as the case may 
ne, have become the subiect of long histones, 
among which the story of the tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is the most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
paiings of Buddha, which nave supplied many 
reliquaries, are veneiated as fervently as the 
lelics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The parihhogika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with the person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
foi lelic- worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secuie much popular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
The relics need not bo either those of Buddlia 
himself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fiagments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valued almost 
as highly. The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Lamas to 
a disgusting extreme.® 

The smafier obiects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
^eciolly notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to be the 
steatite leliquary found in the extremely ancient 
PiprSwa stupa, erected probably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to l>elieve that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by Ins Stikya 
clansmen ; but al^lute proof of the genuineness 
of the relies is necessarily unobtainable, and the 

[1900] ISlff 

* Bigandet, The Ltfe or Legend of Gaudama*, ii. 89. 

3 L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and Us Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 397. 
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date of the monument is the suhiect of diflferences 
of opinion,* The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom or a massive 
cotter measuring 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. in. by 2 ft. 
2i in. constiucted with jicrfect skill from a single 
block of fine sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stUpa at UimarAn between Kftbnl and Jal&lAb&d, 
enriched with Hellenistic repouss^ figures. A 
third is the Kani^ka casket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the mins of the great stupa at 
PesnAwar.* 

The pious people who deposited relics in care- 
fully-prepared, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of obiects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
including jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 
quality. We are thus indebted to relic- worship 
for the greater part of such knowledge as we 
possess concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 
India. 

Relics, whether iaririka or paribhogika, w’ere 
usually secured against accidents by buiial in a 
stiipa {thiipa, ‘ tope,’ * dagoba ’), whicn in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relic-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such bmldings, 
although not so difiicult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sufficiently impenetrable to otter 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen arch®- 
ologists in recent times. Although stilpas were 
built occasionally merely as memoiial toM’ers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamber, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his saints. The modem chorten {q.v.), 
the equivalent of the stUpa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics. 

The story of the stUpa as an architectural form, 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of 
PiprAwA and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, IS a long one. That long development 
ould never have taken place but for the cult of 
lelics. Most of the imj^rtant groups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stil^ as the nucleus ; and in that way the 
worship of relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architectuie in its application to the special 
purposes of Buddhist religion and public worship. 
Reginald Fairer justly olwerves ; 

‘ It is thanks to the cult of relics that Oeylon possesses such 
a store of ancient shnnes. And the tremendous artistic 
impetus that the competition of shnne-buildinK arouswl was of 
inestimable service to national activities, to the consolidation 
and centralization of the Uinhalcse Kingdom.' ^ 

The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia in the same way ; just as in 
Europe the cathedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of the 
offerings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined reUcs 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The stilpas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide sfue custody and permanent honour for 
relics include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 
1 Sec I A xxxvL fl9071 117-124. 

* V A. Smith, A Hitt, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, 1911, pis. Ixxiv. and Ixxr. 

3 In Old Ceylon, London, 1908, p 233. 


kind still standing probably are those to be 
found in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient stilpa 
at AnnrAdhapnra in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccurately, called the JetawanArAina, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and is 
still 261 ft. high. The Shw6 Dagdn pagoda at 
Rangoon, a more modern building, 368 ft. nigh in 
its existing form,* is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gantama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of KAdyapa, the water-dipper 
of KonAgamana, and the staff of Krakuchanda— 
*.«. articles used by the three latest of the ‘former 
Buddhas.* 

Among the destroyed stupas, one of the greatest 
was the mmous monument at Pesh A war constructed 
c. A.D. 100 by Kanii^ka {q.v.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 

The gigantic monument at Boro Budfir in Java 
is essentially a stupa, but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its lecesses. 

Buddhist pnblic worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the reWc-stiipa^, 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgrim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavisli- 
ness of the ceremonial with which the relics weie 
first enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Mahdvamsa, a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 6th century A.D 

Oh xix. relates how the site of the Mah&vlhkra was conse- 
crated in the presence of an enormoas international assemblage 
of monks, including deputations from the foreign lands desig- 
nated as Pallavabhogga (? Persia) and * Alasanda the city of the 
Yonas,* probably meaning Alexandria in Egypt Oh xxx. is 
devoted to an exposition of the glones of the spacious relic- 
chamber, and ch. xxxi describes fully the enshrining of the 
relics and the many nuracles accompanying the act The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly stated at the end 
of oh XXX. in these words • 

‘ If the wise man who is adorned with the good gifts of faith, 
has done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were dis- 
persed abroad by him who bad in view the salvation of man- 
kind , and if he then understands — "herein is e<mal merit” — 
then indeed will he reverence the relics of the Sage even as 
the blessed (Buddha himself) In his lifetime. 

The B&me intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
atill prevails ; and, when occasion arises, as on the 

resen tation of the PiprAwa relics to the king of 

iam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certam pagodas at Shwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them to a 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
which influenced one of the royal ladies to erect 
her pagoda. 

• Finally,’ ahe obwrves, ‘ by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building this pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshnned, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot be disturb^ and detracted [from] in every form of exist- 
enoe counting from the present one till the attainment of 
Ntrvdna, ana, like Vls&kh& and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
Nirvana, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.’ In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty had invoked shnilar beneflts for the 
king, the members o! the royal family, the ministers and 
offlcials, and had prayed that ‘ the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouU, and 
ghosts, who inhabit the decuvities of the earth,’ might share in 
her merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda.* 

The document affords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modem practice of relic- worship in 

1 BBrli xxil. SOlh. 1 Tr. Geiger, p. 206. 

> Ann. Rep. Arehml. Survey of India, 1903-04, p. 160. 
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Buddliist countries is turned to extremely practical 
purposes. The relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment, it is clear that in the 
Shwebo case no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the alleged relics, because another scroll m 
one of the achoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consist^ of 3001 large pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, besides a 
multitude of other fragments still more minute — 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an amber bowl of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glaas. The miscellaneous objects 
dejxisited in the relic-chambers as honorific and 
protective additions by the queens include an 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
number, and duly catalogued in the accompany- 
ing inscriptions. Besides many jewels and articles 
of gold and silver, the collection comprises copper 
or brass models of war- boats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The figures of soldiers, hoises, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relics. 

Thirty-four years later (1797) P. Hiram Oox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allowed to 
inspect the collection prepared for deposit in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chamber of which 
measured no less than 61A ft. square on the inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in chai actor as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the strange item, * one of 
Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient liononfic deposits were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery — using that term 
in a wide sense — and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That practice 
explains the freq^uent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the stupas of Afghanistan and 
the Pan jab. 

Rehc-worship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relics is but a minoi 
incident of popular religion. The Sera monastery 
to the north of LhAsa prides itself on the possession 
of the metal thunder wit {vajra, or dorjt) of the j 
god Indra, which fell down from heaven, and was 
used by lluddha; but Tibet, on the whole, sets 
little store upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most offensive, of 
recent or living L&raas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highest 
value. 

Certain monasteries in (;!!hina rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics ; but tlie number of not- 
able jilaces of the kind does not seem to be great. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
temple, or stupa, on the Five-peaked Mountam 
(U-tai-slian) in N. China, built by a Wai sovereign 
111 the 5th century.^ The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D 819 Han Wan-kung, an eminent 
writei and statesman, deeply offended the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-bone of Buddha, preserved at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung- 1 scan g. His 
candour was punished by official degiadation, and 
he nairowly escaped execution. But ordinaiily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Japan, Koiea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteemed allege footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modem Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1 Sj’lvain Wvl, Ls Nipal, Pans, 1006, i. S36 ; P Landon, 
Lhasa, London, 1906, il 207. 


images rather than on allege<l relics Sometimes 
copies of the sacred books serve the same purpose 
as relics and are used to consecrate by their 
presence stupas or pagodas, built pnmaiily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 

In Burma * pagodas are built over relics of the Buddha, or 
models of them, over the eight utensils of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred books,’ i 
‘ No work of merit,’ the same author observes, * is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,’ and 
the structure, in order to have proper efficacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the best procurable sub.stitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sacred texts, such as the twelve 
Nidanas or the so-called ‘Buddhist creed,’ were 
often used as a substitute for lehcs in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a stupa or an 
image. 

3. Brfihmanical Hinduism. — The veneration of 
relics seems to be practicalK unknown to Brilh- 
manical Hindus, one reason oeing that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized founder like 
Jesus Christ, Buddha, or Muhammad. All ac- 
counts agree that the rude log which does duty as 
the im^e of Jagannath {^.v ) at Puri encloses a 
mysterious deposit which is transferred w hen the 
image is periodically renewed; and, accoiding to 
one story, the deposit consists of the bones of the 
demi-god Kr§na.’ If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic- worsnip. The cult of Jagannath 
certainly is connected with Buddhism * 

It would be difficult to specify any clear instance 
of rehc-worship practised by Brfihmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Visnu 
( Vi^nu-pada, -pdduka) resemble those rendered by 
the Jains to the vestiges of their Tirthankaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but aie not exactly relic- worship, 

3 . Jainism. — The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains * have no veneration for relics,’^ although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with refeience to ancient times. Jain 
stHpas, indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appeal ance, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relics, although no recoid of 
the existence of such contents has been published. 
Bhagwan Lai Indraji, referring in general teinis 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jams 
honoured bone relics of the Tirthankaras, coi re- 
sponding to Buddhas, and that suivivala of the 
ancient rehc-worship may be traced m modern 
practice. 

He states that ‘at the present day the Jam Sddhitft of the 
Kharatara gachehha use for worship a fi\etoot)ied 9and.ii 
goblet called thdpand, and this is a copj of the jaws of the 
Tirthafikaras So the Jama nuns or Bddhius UhC for worship os 
thdpand a kind of shell (Sahkha), which thej’ take to be the 
knee-bones of Mabavirasvkmi ' ^ 

A Jain stupa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hlravijaya Sun, who was 
cremated in A.D. 1692 at tJnfi. or Unnatpur m the 
Juiifigarh State, Kathiiwar. Vanouf^ miracles 
having occurred at the spot, the stupa wa.s erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not been de- 
scribed, and may or may not contain relics.* 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either rehc-worship or stvpas. 
Mrs Stevenson, however, niention.s that chiktless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sadhvVs diess, believing 

1 Shway Yoe (J 0 Scott), Burma, Ixmdon, ISSO p 12.3. 

* W. Ward, A Fists of the Uxtt , Lit., and Mythology of the 
Utndoog, Serampore, 1816, li. lea 

8 See N N Vasu, The Modem Buddhism and its Folloimta in 
Onssa, Calcutta, 1911, p. 158 

* Hut of I nd. and Js. Architecture^, ii 3 

® Actee au stsetime eongrie d’OnentcUutee, Paris, 1806, pt. ill. 
p 142 

4 Jaina-Skdsana, Benares, Vira 8 2437, k.n. 1910, p 128. 
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that it >vill ensoro their having children.^ That 
practice is a near approach to relic* vronihip. 

4 . Muhammada^m.— Although the treasuring 
and veneration of relics are hardiv consistent with 
the spirit of Islam, Musalmfins nave followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
Propliet. Sucii limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Muhammadan 
reverence for relics which can be cited are detached 
phenomena with no siiecial significance. Certain 
places pride themselves on the possession of hairs 
from Muhammad’s beard. Two such relics (dsdr) 
were brought to Bijapur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim ll. 
'Adilshah of Bijapur (1680-1628), and were de- 
posited in a palace now known as the Agar Mahal, 
‘Relic House,’ wheie they are treated with much 
reverence. Even foreira Muhammadan potentates 
send rich offerings in honour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th RabI’ I. * The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that * no 
one living has seen the relic.’* Rohrl (RQfhl) in 
Sind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or Wftl, MubArak, a building 
erected for the purpose by NQr Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.* 

‘ In the Mogrul srtuies, before the introduction of European 
iactiot, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on it« 
head a long pole, from which floated a large flag Soinetimea 
this was followed by another elephant carrying a rich howdah, 
on which was placed a box containing a priceless relic, which 
usually was, if on# may believe it, an actual hair from Mahomet’s 
beard.’* 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.* 

The reputed footprints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slabs of stone are venerated in many places, 
Avhich need not be specified. J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahinadabad, Gaur, and Delhi,’ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries. The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous plrs, or reputed saints, in Muhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

Literxtcbk. — I nnumerable books dealing with the Buddhist 
cult treat more or less fully of relio-worship Some of those 
books have been cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are : trr. of the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
especially Fa Hian (g o ) and Hiuen Tsiang (see Yuah-Ghvahq), 
by various authors; r, Bigandet, The L\fe or Legend 0 } 
waudanea*, popular re-lssue, 8 vols , Ix>ndon, 1914 : H Kent, 
Manual of Inatan Buddhism, Strassburg, 1890 , R. Spence 
Hardy, Eaetem Monaehism, London, 1860, A Manual of 
BudhUmfl, do 1880 ; M. Monier - WiUiams, Buddhteim, 
do 1800, lect. xvli , J. Ferguston, Hut, of Indian and 
Eastern ArchUecturdi, 2 vols , do iOlO , H. H. Wilson, 
Anana Antiqua, do 1841; Mahdvathsa, tr L. 0. Wijesiuha, 
Colombo, 1889; tr W. Geiger, The Mahavaitua; or, The Great 
Chronicle of cjwton, London (PT8), 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhum of Tibet, or Lamatsm, do. 1896 ; A. Wylie, ‘ Bud- 
dhist Relics,' in Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1887 ; W. P. 
Yetts, ‘ Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Drad In China,’ 
JRAS, 1911, pp 099-728. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916, p 282. 

9 O. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, London, 1908, p 481. 

6 BQ xxiii. (1884] 620-628. 

* A. W. Hu^es, GaieUeer of the Province of Sind^, Bombay, 
1876, p 679 ; H. Oousens, Arohcsol Survey Progress Report of 
W. India, 1896-97, do. 1897, p. 9; IGI, s.v. ’Rohri,' with 
amended date. 

* J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Custonu and Ceremonies, 
tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 672 f. 

* Morning Poet, 25th April 1909. 

7 Arehceol Survey of India, vUi. [1906] 20. 


RELIEF CHURCH.—See Presbyterianism. 

RELIGION. — I. Introduction. — 1 . The 
subject.— From time to time men find themaelves 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position which 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing the future. If, at 
the present day, relimon, as a subiect'of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of ix>th practical and theoretical 
si^ificance, has attracted increasing attention, 
tms can be ascribed to (a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knowledge and thought ; (h) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendencies in all parts of the world to 
reform or reconstruct religion, or even to rejplace 
it by some body of thought, more * rational ^ and 
‘scientific’ or less ‘superstitious’; and (rf) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, in the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-stirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately tliere arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problems of the relation between ‘religious ’ 
and other ideas, the validity of ordinary know- 
ledge, and practicable conceptions of ‘experience’ 
ana ‘ reality.’ 

The ver\ nat ure of the •ubje<.t, therefore, forbids any one- 
sided treatment. No one particular aspect or phase can form 
the basis ; nor can It be ignored that upon no otnerrsubjeot are 
differences of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great The subject of religion inevitably involves 
both the ’non-religious,’ or secular, and the ’ antl-rebglouB ‘ 
(irreligious, blasphemous, etc ) ; and, while its very intimacy 
compels a restrained and impartial treatment, its importance 
demands an impartiality and objectivity which in turn n)a> 
easily seem ' irreligious.’ None the less, the actual problems 
are such that, if any critical or scientlflo treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which is not one’s own), it must be pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for we con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one's own (the Golden 
Rule of oriticisiii) and with the clearest reoo^tion of the fact 
that the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
human beings, all of whom may, on purely scientiflc grounds, 
be regarded as closely related— physiologically and psychologi- 
cally » 

2 . Definitions.*— (1) The term ‘leligion,’ what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, etc.). Its use pre- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of what does and ivhat does not come 
under the category. But it soon appears that 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one lespect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it {e.g., art, morality). Different people 
draw the line differently. A man will be swayed by 
his conception of what religion is or is not ; but 
such conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the coarse of 
his mental or psychical growth does a man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

1 On standpoints and methods of inquiry reference may bo 
made to 8. A Oook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914 

9 Two derivations are familiar, one from relegere (so Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor. ii. 28 : ‘ qui autem omnia, quae ad ouitum deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retractarenl, et tanquam relegerent, 
sunt diotl religiosi, ex relegendo. ut elegantes ex el&endo, 
tanquam a diligendo diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligen&s, his 
enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legend! eadem, quae in 
reli^OBoO, the other from religare Iso Lactantius, ZHo Inst. 
iv. 28: ’hoc vinculo pietatis obetricti deo et religati Samoa; 
unde ipsa religio nomen acceplt’). But, whether religio was 
what is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what was more to the point was the meaning 
of religio and its relation to superstitw (see Mayor's note on 
de Nat, Deor., loe. cit ) 
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what is and what is not religion ; and this develop* 
inent — which is of the greatest persorud signin- 
cance for the individual— finds an analogy in the 
history of the race, where the distinctions which 
M e draw {e.g., between religion and law or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of such questions as ; How and why do we come 
to distinguish the * religious ’ from the ‘ non- 
religious ’?, Is there a border-line?, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini- 
tion oiiginate? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not only (a) the various beliefs and 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- j 
matter, but also (h) the mental or psychical aspects 
of all the individuals concerned. In a word, 
besides the ordinary stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a result of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ‘religious,’ or who, again 
as a result of their experiences, will differenUate 
l)etMeen the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-rehgious.* 

(2) A survey of the numerous definitions of 
religion would be more informiim than any new 
one that might be proposed. Even the simple 
minimum suggest^ by E. B. Tylor (religion is 
‘the belief in spiritual beings’) at once brings in 
the question of the nature of these beings, the 
oiigin of the belief, and its validity for every indi- 
vidual.^ Every definition ultimately implies 
theories of reality and indicates the place that 
religion should hold in tho world of life and 
thought • Directly or indirectly, some very sig- 
nificant terras are involved (e.g., ‘ death,’ ‘ heaven,’ 
‘sacred,’ ‘supernatural,’ etc.). These require 
definition and justification, and, when pursued 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
Mhole body of thought, both religious and non- 
leligious. In general, the definitions themselves 
aie a valuable contribution to men’s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should bo. They con- 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest in the 
subject . even the one-sided and unsympathetic 
defamtions show how intimately the self feels itself 
at stake. They point to subjective convictions of 
the most vital importance ; they characteristically 
recognize a gulf between man and the ‘divine,’ 

M liile at the same time emphasizing feelings of the 
closest relationship with or the most absolute 
dependence upon a ‘higher Poiver.’ Especially 
chazacteristic are (a) the admission of the strength, 
support, peace, and consolation afforded by relimon, 
and (6) the intensifying and ‘ sanctifying’ of 
otherwise non-religious phases of life and thought. 
The oflects of religion are seen to be vai-yingly 


1 On the • grenetio ’ and ' paycholotrical’ treatment of the eub- 
Ject see below, { lo. On the importance of tracing these differ- 
entiations cf A. Sidgwiok, Dittirution and the Cntmnn of 
Belte/s, Ixindou, 1892, The ITse of Words tn Reasoning, do. 
1001 

■i PC* i 424 For criticisms of deflnitioni see J H Leuba, A 
Pgyeholoqieal Study <if Religion : its Origin, Function, and 
Future, New York, 1912, ch il. and appendix , E. Durkhenii, 
The Elementary Forms of the Relights Li/e, Eng. tr., London, 
1915, bk i ch I ; O, Qalloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, ch iv. Dtirkheim’s definition may be noticed • 
‘ A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden 
—beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com- 
munity called a Church, all those who adhere to them ’ (Fr. ed. 
p 05, Eng tr. p. 471 Oalloway (p 184) suraests tentatively 
that religion is * man's faith in a power beyondhunself whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gam stability of life, 
and which he expresses in acts of worship and service ’ 
C C J Webb (Group Theories of Religion, London and New 
York, 1910, p 69) asserts, on the other hand, ‘ I do not myself 
believe that Mli^on oan be defined ’ 

8 Cf. the words of E Caird : ‘ A man’s religion, if it is sincere, 
is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite attitude 
m the world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of his 
life Of course, the man's world may be, and in earlier times 
iSj a com|aratlvel^ narrow one' (Evolution ef Rsligim^, 


emotional and intellectual, leading to practical, 
aocial, aesthetic, speculative, and other efforts. 
The results for the individual are now narrow and 
egoistic, and now broad, self-less, and social ; and 
Mmile, on the one hand, religion typically has its 
‘ supematuralistic ’ aspects, on the other, all the 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religions or quasi-religious, even 
though the characteristic supernatural or other 
typical religious features be M’anting. In other 
words, there is that which is of supreme personal 
significance, whether it concerns the self (1) alone, 
or (2) in its relation to others, or (3) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Thus, as opposed to any 
eflbits to set religion in a watertight compartment 
by itself, there is evidence which represents it as 
belonging to so many phases of life that religious 
data are, so to say, only a special form of other- 
wise non-religious data. Keligion none the less 
claims to be sui generis ; hence it is explicable 
why some observers see only the features which 
distinguish religion from that M’hicli is non- 
religious, whereas others do not recognize the dis- 
tinctive features. The paradox of tlie immanent 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of experience ana evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other evidence as unmistakably compels or en- 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen- 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paradoxes relate to ‘ this ’ world and ‘ the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and * this ’ life, and those 
for a future u'hich is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical features are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, ana pathological 
aspects of religious life, M'hich clearly prove that 
the problems are ultimately bound up inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘ mundane ’ existence. In 
a word, the subject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of personality and existence, and the 
deeper vicissitudes of life and thought. 

3. Method. — (1) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject witli certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions touching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Herein is clearly 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon his 
personal experience, reflexion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. But, since differences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in the problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theoiies or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoint as opposed to another. 
Yet, though much may be disputed, there can be no 
dispute that men diner profoundly over the ulti- 
mate facts, and that their inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to regulate 
their lives. So, e.g., whatever be the ultimate 
realities underlying the data of ‘ psychical research ’ 
and the like (occuTtism, astrology, angelic visita- 
tions, etc.), no one can doubt that there are three 
typical attitudes . (a) believing, if not unduly 
cicdulous ; (6) incredulous, if not contemptuous ; 
and (c) discriminating, on the basis of some author- 
ity. These are real facts of importance for human 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational concention of religion has to find a place 
for all the eviaence and dare not ignore the incon- 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (theological, scientific, political, 
etc.), and whatsoever tney imply, have a value 
as apart from questions of historical credibility, 
rationality, value, etc. ; and in religion as m 
history much can be learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart from 
their paiticular value for the inquirer and the 
ultimate facts themselves. Hence, although 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical, objective, or 
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scientific treatment which considers, not the goal 
or destiny of things, but men’s beliefs and theories 
on the subject ; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictions of them ; not the final objective reality, 
but religious and related conceptions of this 
reality.^ 

(2) Just M every relieioas Individnal has hie non-religdons 
cdae — and the term dfslinguiahea certain data from those out* 
side the nstegory— so an objective treatoient of religion can aim 
at a conr-eption of religion which would find a legiliinate place 
Among the other conceptions which, forced by experience and 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational descrii^on of the 
entire range of human experience In other words, the best 
conception of religion will not be severed from the best concep- 
tions of oil else that Is relevant , for religion is not something 
in and by itself, but, in the whole world of life and thought, 
has a part which has to be determined. Now, as a matter of 
fact, quite charactenstic of modern research has been the study 
of religion along non-religious and purely technical lines and 
from various points of view. But, owing partly to differences 
of method, scope, and aim, and partly also to the difficulty of 
controlling an enormous field, the more synthetical and com- 
prehensive works have been no more convincing than the more 
analytical and specialistic. Still, the collection of material and 
the organization of it proceed pastu , improved methods 
lead to a better treatment of the evidence, and the latter in 
turn discovers defects in past methods. Everywhere difficult 
problems'arise, and the persistent cnix is the conflict between 
the infelt conviction that religion can be handled in a way that 
satisfies the reason and the individual’s refusal to go against 
his inmost convictions, even though these cannot be logically 
or consistently formulated. Preliminary questions of method 
thus become indispensable, for no one can approach the sub- 
ject with an entirely blank mind But these questions will 
also sen e another purpose , for we have to assume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever they may be found to be) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these conceptions we can gam some notion by continued com- 
parison ana classification and by psj-chological interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some implioit or explicit theoiy of 
reality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con- 
ceptions of reality and to m better understanding of those 
which have prevailed elsewhere ; cf below, § t6 (3). 


II. Methods, problems, and criticisms.— 
4 . The comparatiTe method.— (1) Among the most 
conspicuous features of modem research has been 
the application, in their widest extent, of anthro- 
pological and comparative methods of inquiry.* 
The effect has been to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ‘ matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rudimentary of psychical and physical pheno- 
mena are related and classified ; man is brought 
into connexion with the rest of the universe, and 
his conscious, purposive thouglit-activity comes 
into line with all types of psychical and other 
energy. New conceptions tlius arise of man’s 
place in nature, and these, in so far as they can be 
co ordinated, coriespond to the cosmogonies and 
cosmologies of rudimentary and early peoples, 
whose general body of religious and non-religious 
thought was more or less oiganized and coherent, 
but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively 
speaking, extremely small. Now, the compaiative 
metliod IS the unbiased co-ordination of all com- 
parable data irrespective of context or age. It 
nas led to the accumulation of much valuable 
material. As a popular, simple, and interesting 
inquiry, it has familiarized many people with the 
mi.scellanies of folk-lore and religion. It illus- 
trates popular beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among peoples all the 
world over. But, while it supports or suggests 
various theories and explanations, it does not 
prove that others aie excluded. Moreover, similar 
practices can have different meanings or motives, 
and similar ideas and beliefs can be differently 


I Hence the terms * truth * and ' reality * (or * system of 
realities') must be used with a certain looseness, and with the 
assumption that every one admits that there are truths and 
realities of ultimate validity, even though men now differ as to 
what they are 

3 On the no less conspicuous employment of psychology see 


expressed. It does not follow that a belief or 
practice in one environment has precisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or application that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere ; nor is the ap- 
parent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
for its later meaning or function. In fact, every- 
where mere comparison may be legitimate for 
some purpose — as, e.g., between men and apes — but 
in eve^ problematical situation the question of 
the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
urgent, and confusion has often been caused by 
naive comparisons and rash inferences. Hence, 
where swe^ing theories have been suggested on 
the basis of comparison {e.g., primitive promis- 
cuity, iraoranoe of paternity, phallic, serpent, 
or astral cults, the priority of magic over re- 
ligion), they must invariably be tested by other 
methods.^ 

(2) The comparative method is commonly bound 
up with certain persistent and prevalent notions of 
the * evolution * of thought ana the ‘ survival ’ of 
rude, superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an earlier and more backward 
stage in the history of culture. But every datum 
which can be regarded as a survival must be 
viewed psychologically ; the individuals whose 
beliefs ana practices are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere foot that these lielong 
to the past or have an ancestry. Some feeling of 
value is characteristically present. The ‘ survivals ’ 
have survived because, while much else has been 
neglected or fm gotten, they have been selected 
and retained along with tlie entirely rational 
data which also have come down fiom the past. 
To regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
and function ; for the type of mind or the con- 
ditions which explain their rise may also explain 
their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
reveals innumerable subtle differences ; and these 
indicate that there has been no artificial or 
mechanical borrowing or imposition, but a process 
of re adjusting and reshaping for which the indi- 
viduals concerned have a certain responsibility. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably be made 
between what it is that recurs and the foim in 
which it recurs. The types of beliefs and practices 
which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped aie 
not to be confused with the external aspects which 
can be treated historically. Thus, beliefs in 
witchcraft everywhere contain similar elements, 
and one can distinguish (a) the subjective or 
psychological aspect {e.g., the tendencies respon- 
sible for their persistence and retention), and (6) 
the more external details, which may be of 
traditional or legendary interest, due to borroAving, 
external influence, etc. Indeed, an analysis of 
typical survivals reveals a fundamental resem- 
blance betAveen data that are distinctly icligious 
and those that usually rank as superstitions or 
survivals ; but, while tlie latter will generally be 
sporadic, isolated, and out of harmony with cuirent 
thought, the former will be more or less organized, 
socially and intellectually, and will at least claim 
to be in accordance with the ‘ best’ thought.* 

(3) The presence of survivals, superstitions, and 
other signs of cultural differences in an environ- 
ment shows that, as a general principle, any appa- 
rently rudimentary or irrational datum need not 

1 if , one may note the care taken by J O Frazer In The 
Oolden Bought to emphasize the difference between the great 
mass of material collected and clasBifled in this moiuimental 
work, and the various important theories, conjectures, and 
explanations with which they are more or less closely inter- 
woven ; see, « g., pt. U, The Magus Art, London, 1911, 1 . p. ixf., 
pt vii , Balder the Beautiful, do 1918, i pp. v. f., xi. 

* On the fallacies in the current popular theories of survivals 
see, further. Cook, rhs v , vl. 
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on that account alone be older than one more 
advanced or elevated. Moreover, a culture can 
decay and be followed by one of a lower, ruder, or 
less organized type. Not only has thus often 
happened in the'^st, but in Arabia, the old 
civilization reflected in the Minsean and Sabtean 
inscriptions was followed by the pre-Islamic 
Jahiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth — the rise and develop- 
ment of the specifically Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bnng intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, and their con- 
sequences for the development of thought. There 
has undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitious, and the frequent case.s of decay, 
retrocession, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy- 
chical evolution. 

(4) Evolutionary ideas bold such a prominent place in concep- 
tions of religious development that it should he noticed that 
there are really two types of theory. The one involves Ideas of 
survival, retrogression, decadence, recidivism , and it lays the 
emphasis upon man's savage ancestry In an extremely remote 
past The other does not measure the difference between the 
civilised and uncivilized by centuries or millennia, but it sees 
the savage ‘ beneath ’ the civilized man, the barbarian ‘ below ’ 
the veneer of culture, and so on The former seems to offer an 
easy explanation of the presence of lower features (of. Tenny- 
son's ' the Ghost of the Brute that is walking and haunting us 
^t ’ [Th« Daion]), but the latter is probably more important. 
The ante-natal stages have a profound significance for the 
development of man’s psychical nature. These stages, and the 
dependence of the infant upon the mature expenence of parents 
and environment, are as fundamental for his psycliical hfe as 
the more complex and obscure factors of heredity, or the influ- 
ence of human or animal ancestors ‘hundreds of thou:iands of 
vears’ ago The ai'tual history of the ancient civilizations 
shows that there is no Inherent momentum in a culture or a 
religion ; its fate depends upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever may be proved to be due to heredity and 
pre-historic evolution, more attention must first be paid to the 
traces of the ante-natal stages with all their suggestiveness for 
lower levels of iisychical development which the individual 
may not have entirely outgrown. i 

S. Historical and sociological methods.*— (1) 
The puiely comparative method of mquiry has em- 
pha.sized the necessity of constructing conceptions 
of religion upon a wide basis of data. While indi- 
cating resemblances between different religions 
and peoples, it has also brought to light many 
significant differences, whether in single environ- 
ments, at some given time, or in the course of 
their historical development. Religions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to tlie political, 
economic, social, geographical, and other features 
of the people or area wnere they flourish. Here 
attention is paid to the influence of sui roundings 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximity of higher or lower cultures, and to 
means oi intercommunication.* Of special impoit- 
ance are the food-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and agriculture conduce to different 
types of mental and iherefoie, also, of religious 
outlook ; and, where the food problem is negligible, 

1 Of , « fit , the ‘ vegetative ’ soul of Aristotle and the School- 
men, see M. Maher, Psychology, London, 1910, pp. J3ff ,867, 
5WJ, 676 f 

2 See, among other works, F Katzel, Hist of Mankind, Eng. 
tr , London, 189ft-98, bk i ; E Mejer, EtiUett Eletnentf dfr 
Anthropologie {Oetch. dea Altertuuis^, L 1, Stuttgart, 1907), 
Diirkheim, bk. i. ch 1. : R U Marett, Anthropd^y, London, 
1912 , C II. Toy, Introd. to the Ifist. of Religions, New York 
and London, 1913 ; 0 F. Moore, Ilist of Religions, Edinburgh, 
1914, i 

3 Thus the old Indo- Iranian stock, as illustrated by a com- 
parison of the Rigveda and the A vesta, divides into two 
markedly contrasting streams ‘ the Zoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical, and the Indian, 
which is typically passive, mystical, pantheistic, and meta- 
physical Differences of climate arc adduced to account for the 
psycholorical differences. Moreover, the geographical and 
other feanires of ^ypt and of Babv Ionia and Assyria favoured a 
certain unity and fixity of life and thought, in contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the ^gean and Hellenic cultures 
and the absence of physical links. See Moore, pp 146, 201, 
369, 411 f. 


the religion is without tho positive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a source of 
anxiety. The influence of city-hfe and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion is 
especially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeiic gods. The differences among the various 
religions are thus due very largely to quite recog- 
niz^le factors and vicissitudes ; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religions, 
which is that of definite systems, peoples, or areas 
(so far as the material permits), and the history of 
religion, i.e. of the development and advance of 
religious and related thought in human history 
generally. It is the task of the latter to determine 
the character and the principles of the develop- 
ment ; but the two inquiries are interdependent, and 
it IS a natural presumption that the various religions 
reflect the working of similar principles, which, 
moreover, will hold good in the future. But every 
treatment of the development of religion forces 
some recognition of ‘ lower ’ and ‘ higher ’ sta^s, 
of which the latter will iriesistibly be related to 
our own ideals (whatever these may happen to be), 
and our own ideas of what must be tue outcome 
of a progressive development. As for the ‘ lowei ’ 
stages, primitive pre-historic men are unknown.’ 
Nor can one estimate confidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the pre-bistonc cave- 
painters.* If, on the one hand, primitive man 
once lacked the traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the other, there aio 
tribes so rudimentary that a lower level can hardly 
be conceived, wlule possibilities of development 
are recognizable The latter may then be called 
(relativmy) ‘primitive,’ even though their beliefs 
and practices aie complex and have a histoiy 
behind them. 

(2) Thus the relation between a primitii e religion and the 
actual religion of primitive pre-historlc jieople is fairly analo- 
gous to that between the child or the savage and the actual 
^childhood ’ of mankind : there will be certain parallels, but 
there will be essential differences, due to the f.vct that the 
environment in the one case lias a history and an expenence 
which ill the other case are quite wanting. It should be obsen ed 
that, altliough some typical developments can be discerned 
everywhere, we nowhere find the actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely non-religious environment. Further, all theories and 
ideals of religion implicate societies or systems, aud not 
particular individuals or details. All significant movements 
nave been collective, and development has been due, not 
merely to individuals (who often find no following), but to the 
tribe, society, church, organization, or people who were influ- 
enced by them Consequently, every conception of the lowest 
stage of religion must refer, not to the first ‘religious’ indi- 
vidual, but to the group which could be styled ‘ religious,’ not 
to separate ideas, beliefs, or concepts, but to the whole mental 
fabric or system in whicJi these found a place. The earliest 
conceivable religion would nec.C88anly be a system , behind this 
one can scarcely go In like manner one can conceive exceed 
ingly rudimentary or primitive noups of mdividuals, hut not 
isolated human beings who hati not vet associateil with one 
another Only in th is w ay can the problems be methodologically 
pursued ; and it is tho great merit of sociologx al nniuiries that 
they illuminate the relatively stable and coherent beliefs and 
pnictices of ordmary social groups, and not the individuals who 
may be exceptional, extreme, or even abnonnal On the other 
hand, one cannot ignore the mdividual and what society owes 
to him The social group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiated, and self moving unit Every body that can 
be regarded as a umt moves through those who in some 
respect are outside it, and cannot be properly descrilicd without 
taking into consideration the environment No group is 
actually a closed system, but it is necessary to regard it as a 


1 ‘A culture would be absolutely primitive If no ante- 
cedent mental development whatsoever could bo presupiiosed ’ 
(tv. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, Eng tr , London, 
1916, p 20 . of pp 21, 32) 

* All artistic and other human workmanship w ill imply some 
mental equipment, observation, and reflexion, with perhaps 
social, etliical, or moral interests. In any case the data will 
point to some 'psychical context,’ and the task is to determine 
the certainties, piobahilities, and possibilities, and not (say) to 
suppose that the artists of the Reindeer I’encsl were in no 
degree inferior to modern artists. The necessity of detenniiiing 
the context of data is obvious when one observes the very 
different beliefs and practices which can be associated with any 
particular gcsl (e g , Jahweh in the OT) or the divergent con- 
ceptions entertained of some particular significant term. 
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Bimple unit and to neglect provisionally the more complex and 
difllcult detaili.i The group, like the concept, is a methodo* 
logical necessity, and not an ultimate reaUty. See, further, | tp 
6. Social practice and Sociological 

inquiries have thrown a vivid light upon the inter- 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the place that religious and 
related (‘superstitious’) beliefs and practices hold 
in the life or the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the child brings ideas of legitimacy add kinship. 
Incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various 'superstitious 'usages 
(cf. art. Birth [Introduction]). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated. Marriage and marriage-bars involve highly 
complex ritual and practice. Illness, death, burial, and the 
fate of the dead almoet invariably bring beliefs of the relation 
between the dead and the living. ReUgton cbaracterlstioally 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the sociiu 
group— entrance into the group, adoption, expulsion, outlawry ; 
vengeance, manslaughter, hlood-feud; the protection of property 
(including women and slaves) ; the rights and responsibilities of 
prominent or representative individuals ; defence and war : fear 
of famine and disaster ; the preservation of the (animal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri- 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modem observers 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super- 
stitious, mystical, irrational, rational, secular, and so forth. 

A fact of the greatest significance is the increasing 
diil'erentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society.* At 
certain stages there is no clear division, e.g., be- 
tween ritual, moral, and religious requirements, or 
between relinous, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, disentanglement, and separate develop- 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
{e.g., astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pro- 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
difl'erentiate and classify simple phenomena and 
tliereby to describe their experience and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this differentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are typical 
processes which subsequently account for the co- 
existence of the various ooiiflicting religious and 
non-religious views of the universe.* 

(21 A special problem is that of the relative value of the 
evidence contained in ritual behaviour, social practice, etc., 
and that m myths, legends, and the like (see art. Mvtholoot). 
The controversy ‘myth versus ntual' aroee as a reaction 
against excessive reliance upon mythe.* Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in eo tar as they are intended to explain, 
and have secondary idms which are political, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, etc On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be a lifeless inheritance from the past, bereft of its original 
slgnlllcance or motive, and modified by reflexion or myth. 
The same actions are not necessarily accompanied by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves in very different forms This is one of the clearest 
results of the comparative method (i 4 [2]). Further, every 
behaviour or action is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it, it presupposes feelings, impulses, and 
needs of which men may be barely conscious. But myths, 
however artificial they may be, are eignifleant for some sta^ of 
thought and for its movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modern knowledge Both ritual and myth bring 
difficult questions of the meaning of each for a people. The 
true meaning of a rite for us (» e. our interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has for those who practise it ; sad the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, etc , and ({*) 
subsequent reflexion, explanation, myth, Interpretation, etc , is 
analogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the reflective, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity add the apparently obvious purpose which, how- 
ever, was not recognized at the time In fact, one of the most 


1 Of. Marett, Anthropology, p 169 ff, 

> See, eg.,W. H R. Rivers, in Science and the Nation, ed. 
A O Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 310 If. 

i As these prooesses are of fundamental importance, it mav 
be observed, at this point, that it does not foUow that, histori- 
cally, society goes back to an absolutely undifferentiated state, 
or that Its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious. 
What undergoes development can be regarded as an indimual 
datum or detail which is a part or aspect of something, and 
what can be regarded as a system will be preceded by another 
sistem. Thus, e.g., a distinction must be observed between 
some particular logical prerequisite (e g., an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage (e.g , of intercommunloatlonX 
4 See W. B Smith, Religion v (As Semite^, London, 1894, 
p 17ff. ; A^Lang, art. 'Mythology,' in SBrtl, xix. 128, M. J. 
Lagrange, Btudee sur lee religiont s^mitiquei9, Paris, 1906, pp. 
28-40. For an intermediate position see D .0. Brinton, Religione 
of Primitive Peoj^, New York, 1897, chs. iii., v 


interesting features of ths more rudimentary religions is the 
pressnc.e of earlier forms of what is fully sxtuioit in the higher 
religions (s g., vegetstton rites and ths later belief in a resurrec- 
tion), of apparently logical transitions, and of a striking 
contmulty or devslopment, such ss to Mrmit continued re- 
interpretation, and to suggest theories of a progressive revela- 
tion or the hke (of. also the view in Qal SM). See, further, } 30. 

7. The grroup unit theory. — (1) It is a funda- 
mental postulate that social nfe and social-religious 
practices cannot be founded upon hallucinations ; 
the basic feelings and convictions are both genuine 
and effective. Moreover, while, on the one side, 
all maxims, principles, and rules of life, bnsiness, 
recreation, etc., are for the better ordering and 
organization of activities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or activity impliet principles 
which, however, may not he consciously realizeu or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ- 
izations imply systems or principles of regulative 
ideas ; and all social organization or disorganiza- 
tion corresponds to a sufficient equilibrium of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis- 
pensable harmony. The interrelation between the 
constituents of any effective group, or between 
different gronps, depends on the essential ideas 
which unite or disunite ; and the development or 
decay of such a group (sy., a political party) is 
coincident with that of the constitutive ideas. An 
active group or body does not ask, ‘ Is it true ? ’ but 
in the stress and conflict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and principles that underlie or are 
implied in its activities, tneir ‘ truth ’ is put to the 
test. Hard events and explicit discussion thus try 
the effectiveness of the convictions and ideas ; and 
every state of equilibrium, after a period of seveie 
crisis or disintegration, points to some equilibrinm 
of ideas, of greater or less permanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not necessarily consciously 
recognized. 

(2) Now, at certain stages of development the 
social and religious ideas form an inseparable part 
of one and the same system — a practical system ; 
life and thought are relatively undifferentiated, 
and every man is born into the nexus of beliefs and 
obligations which obtain throughout the group. 
Such a system, with its body (H cults, practices, 
beliefs, and tr^itions, implies a system of ideas, 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 
Bat, further, Km^rtson Smitli, whose Religion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially emphasized the im- 

rtant fact that * the circle into which a man was 

m was not simply a CTonp of kinsfolk and fellow- 
citizens, bat embraced also certain divine beings.’ 

‘ The social body was not made up of men omy, 
but of gods ana men.’ ‘The gods are part and 
parcel of the same natural community with their 
worshippers.’ * Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of the supernatural and natural, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole — a unitary 
system, so to say, of thought and practice. It is 
necessary to grasp this conception and contrast the 
‘psychical’ solidarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thouglit are extremely 
differentiated, where religion is kept cuite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of the social 

1 Se« Rtl Sem \ pp. 11, 20ff^ 28ff , 61, 68, 74, 266, 268ff * 
Note also p. 82 : ‘ The principle that the fundamental concep- 
tion of ancient reli^on [and of all religion at a certain stage (to. 
p. 81)1 is the solidiuritv of the gods and their worshippers as 
part of one organic society [with common Interests and common 
tdms (p. 31)1, carries with it important consequences.' This 
may be supplemented by Durkheim's purely sociological investi- 
gation (esp. Dk. iL ch. ill.), and by his argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the sacred beings, and the outside world are 
interrelated in one solid system all parts of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, ths attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith’s remarkably suggestive statements. 
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system. In a word, the conception of a system of 
belief and practice where gods and worshippers are 
very closely related and bmong to the same system 
of ideas serves as a standard or type. All views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near- 
ness or remoteness of a Supreme Power, of the per- 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept ‘ God ’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially upon the coherence 
or systematization of the leading relevant concep- 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the differentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8. Totemism and exogamy. — (1) Some extremely 
inteiestmg questions are raised by totemism and 
exogamy. Totemism {q,v, ) is especially remarkable 
for Its striking contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or anthropopatnism, where the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, respected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human and with 
human traits. In totemism the social group, and 
pai ticularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or class of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship ; and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, but as a 
cognate and one to be respected (e.g., not to be 
eaten or used, or at least only under certain re- 
strictions).^ Totemism is essentially a social cult 
(with some remarkable forms in Central Australia) ; 
but ‘ individual ’ totems are also found (notably 
the ' spiTit-guardians ’ of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed (a) which 
paiticular variety is to be treated as typical, and 
(6) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.* Animal features 
(theriomorphism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hellenistic age. But here we have not so 
much pure totemism as totemistic tendencies and 
moiles of belief and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary peoples char- 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for anthropomorphism, it is certainly not abso- 
lutely primitive ; it represents a stage typically 
later than theriomorphism ; and, when the latter 
appears on the higher levels, it is not the thorough- 
going system of the lower levels. While typical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in- 
definite, inadequate, and crude. The late Egyptian 
theriomorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
suivival, but as a popular and unsystematized 
tendency at a period when the national religion 
Mas decadent and unsatisfying. What is really 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § I7ff.) ; but, while the 
totem IS imiiersonal or ‘sub-numan’ to the out- 
side observer, to tlie totemist it is as personal as 
is the doll or toy-animal to the child. Totemism 
and all theriomorpluc features involve problems of 
Hyuibolism, imagery, and the consciousness of 
luiman personality m its relation to animal and 
other life, A feeling of peculiar affinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary peoples; but the 
character istic systems distinmiish totemism from 
all those cases where the tlieriomorphic details 
might seem, in the absence of evidence to the 

1 See the deflnition of W. H. R Rivera, The Hist, of Melan- 
esian Society, Cambridge, 1914, ii. 75. This section conflnes 
itself partiovilnrly to animal totems ; other aspects of totemism 
are noticed below, f 17 ff. 

3 See, generally, F. B. Jerons, An Jtitrod to the Iliet, qf 
Religion, London, 139fl , Frazer, Totemum and Exogamy, iv , 
Uurkheim, bk. ii The methodological question is : What con- 
ception of totemism best enables us to handle the relevant facts? 
(Similarly the methodology of religion has to determine the 
conception of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought ) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. In 
any case, the alleged survival or re appearance of 
totemism on a generally higher level of society will 
indicate typicfu piodes of feeling and expression 
which help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significance for the development of the conscious- 
ness of human personality.* 

(2) In Babylonia ther* is a characteristically * unstable anthro- 
pomorphism.* The imagination in Its highest exaltation is, on 
(he whole, anthropomorphic, ' but often in the eoetasy of in- 
vocation the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened for their struggling sense of the Infinite. 
Then the expression becomes mystic, and . . . avails itself of 
theriomorphic imagery '* Thus, totemism Is not merely an 
extremely curious animal (and plant) cult, but it illustrates 
systematized and socialized modes of thought which recur * out- 
side* as well as ‘below’ the anthropomorphic mode of thought 
The anthropomorphic ideas— perfectly familiar and intelligible 
in the higher religions— are not only not of primary origin, but 
they do not always do Justice to human experience, and that on 
many different leveU. The tendency then is to find an outlet in 
ideas which are non-anthropomorphic and, for this reason, are 
often spoken of as * mystical but, strictly speaking, it is always 
a question whether mystical ideas are then really superior or 
Inferior to those that they repudute.s 

9. Exog^amy andkinahip.— (1) Although exogamy 
(marriage ouiside the group) m contrast to endo- 
ganiv (marriage within it) concerns the hbtory of 
kinship and society rather than that of religion, 
certain points require notice. Especially note- 
worthy IB the classificatory system of kinship, 
where a man’s status and marriage-rights are the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. Kiy, KiXSHiP) 
The point of view is collective : the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli- 
darity readily tends to be absolute. Hence it can 
happen that the fact that a child is a member of 
a group is more important than the identity of 
the father, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestuous 
marriages which occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamous tendencies sometimes appear, and even 
to the extent of forbidding marriage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies appear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to preserve unity, to keep 
together property, or to prevent a clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies which re-appear in 
different forms are not to be confused with the 
special cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hand, definite ideas are implied 
throughout : endogamy made for solidarity, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the physical 
and psychical effects of any close unity and made 
for the movement and exchange of ideas.^ In any 
case, the physical or material aspects, however 
conspicuous, are not so fundamental as the feelmgs 
and convictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eration will reject, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chastity and restraint for no obvioms ‘ rational ’ 
reason. In other words, the practical working 
group is not necessarily united by ties of bloo^ 
kinship as we reckon it,® Any group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may look upon them- 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
legards the particular functions of that group than 

1 Bee artt. Asturoi’Omorpbibm, Pxrbomivication, and, for a 
eugvcBUve treatment, Catrd, i 21.S f , 264 ff , 270 ff., 294 ff. 

3 L H. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911 , p 66, 
also p 13 1 , and all ch iv. 

3 On the genersl relation between totemism and mysticism 
of J E Harrison, Themie, Cambridge, 1912, pasnm, and 
Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913 

* Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
of beliefs and practices , on the lower levels the wife may be 
dedicated to the husband’s deitv (Frazer, Totemiem and 
Exogamy, i. 72 ; cf iv. 242), or the bridegroom may discard hia 
own totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bnde 
(E. 8 Hartland, Rnmitive Paternity, Ivondon, lOte-10, ii. 44) 

3 Note the prevalence of adoption, blood-covenant, artificial 
kinship, the levirate, etc. 
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the bond between the members and actual blood- 
relations who are not members. The group feel- 
ing, It is true, can kindle extreme ideas of com- 
munism and oneness ; but, although physical and 
sexual factors are near at hand, and grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or group idea is not logically 
or fundamentally physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual asp^ts of life are ex- 
plicitly regulated and suboruinated to what may 
be called the ideal (of. also below, § aj [3]). 

(2) The difltmction between exogamy and endogamy proper, 
as primitive social systems, and exogamous or endogaroous 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemiem and totem- 
istic or tbenomorphio tendencies (above, 1 8 [1]). The history 
of society and that of thought do not advance pan passu ; none 
the less, the soeial vicissitudes and the rehgious ideas oonstantty 
interact The closer the eocial unity, the more do gode and 
men form a single whole—the gods are ‘ our* gods, and not of 
the royal, pnestly, or any other exclusive class of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entire psychology of sex wiU 
reflect itself in ideas concerning female eainto and deities. 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, where goddesses and 
priestesses are prominent— chastity and gross impurity, tender- 
ness and fierceness. Again, the conception of the Fatherhood 
of Qod would be meaningless where paternity waa of little 
account , and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli- 
gible where there is no experience of overrule or lordship. So 
Ideas of social equahty and democracy influence the way in 
which men think of a deity , and, conversely, every adequate 
oonceptioii of deity involves adequate views of the relations 
between both man and man and man and God. Gonviotious of 
a ‘chosen* people or of some particularistic and narrowly 
* national ' Qod reflect in their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and psychological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that man's religious ideas and con- 
ceptions, where genuine, cannot be tom awa> from his ordinary 
life and thought, but all form some sort of a system, however 
imperfect. 

10. Pajchologj. — (1 ) Theories of religious devel- 
opment must be oasod upon observation of actual 
hi-storical vicissitudes and the psychological aspects 
of religion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Central Australian totemism and other primitive 
cults, points to complexity of histo^ ; for complex 
history makes complex thought. Here, principles 
of historical cnticism are indispensable. There is 
a common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
lesponsible, and to assume penuus of almost 
absolute stagnation {e.g., the ‘Dark Ages’), On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter- 
nately, lelatively slow and fast ; sweeping and 
sudden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they can leave permanent results, and they 
are the outcome of slow prehminaiy steps which 
niay not be recognizable The whole environment 
invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, speoialistic, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religious development, and the 
relationship between diherent stages of the process, 
can be directly ascertained by historical study,* 
Against the apparently obvious cases of immediate 
and deep induence must lie placed the cases of 
drastic adiustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure ® These prove that beliefs and customs 
are not mechaniewly accepted or assimilated, and 
that the ethnologicjgd and historical factors have 
their psychological side (cf. § 4 [2]). From a 
psychological point of view, questions of external 
influence are not necessarily so important as the 
mental factors and processes which are involved — 
e.g , the ability of the individual to accept, retain, 
and utilize certam ideas, the preliminary mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 

1 Note, 0 g, the history of religion in W Asia and India (ct 
esp Alfred C Lyall, Anatie Sfudtet' Retigumt and SociaP, 
London, 1907), the influence of invading Romans and Normans 
upon England, the effect upon Japan of the thought of China 
and W. Europe, 

9 See, for a notable example, the monotheistic reform of 
Amenhotop iv. (art. PiiiLosoriiv [Egyptian], vol. lx. p, 868). 


their interests and values, and the relation between 
the religious and other aspects of their life and 
thought. It considers the sub^ttve value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individual. Many 
relatively simple inquiries must be made before 
complete syndetic statements can be ventured, 
and consequently no ‘superhuman’ or ‘super- 
natural’ factors, causes, or elements can be pre- 
supposed. That men have experiences which 
compel them to distinguish what they call the 
‘ divine ’ from the ‘ human ’ no one can dispute ; 
but the psychological method can deal only with 
the human side of the great questions, as apart 
from the problem of the actual underlying realities. 

(2) To the peycholoffical department belong many extremely 
important Inquiriea : (a) the growth of the mind (the mind of 
children and of eavara), ration between human and 
animal peychology ; (6) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably the data of ‘conversion,* ae regards both the p8>chical 
states of the individual and the effect of the * regeneration ’ 
upon hu ideas, attitudes, and conduct, (e) ‘the varieties of 
religious experience’ (the title of a striking work by William 
James [London, 1902]}, together with the facts of religious 
revivals, mj stloism, spiritism, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
ism ; (d) the * suboonseious,* a field with many pitfalls, 
although the elementary facte show that that of which tne indi- 
vidualis conscious at any time is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to partial asprots, and that theoretically 
there must always be a less imperfect synthesis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must be the possibility of a less imperfect, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one ; (e) noteworthy also ore the elemen- 
tary tacts of the effect of mind upon body (faith -cure, Chnstian 
Science, New Thought [ao «.], etc.), and vuse verta, all of which 
are significant for the ultimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychical. Further, (/) 
through abnormal and pathological phenomena a dearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-body, and the evidence 
is instructive for all conceptions of personality (normal or ‘ dis- 
sociated '), for alienation of personality and double conscious- 
ness, the danMr of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obsession. Finally, (g) the interconnexion of 
the physical and the psychical sides of toe individual (illustrated 
espmailv at adolescence, in the sexual life, and in ideas associ- 
ated with birth, marriage, and death) involves facts of which 
account must be taken by any science of rell^on. No doubt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a just concep- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to the extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal * 016 ™ is much that is without 
the elements of practicability, permanence, and progressiveness, 
and that forces a contrast with those conditions where these 
elements recur, and there is a certain equilibrium of rehgious 
and social life and thought All inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely antiquarian, has the future in view, and a just 
conception of religion must treat rehmon as a persisting piieno- 
menon ; hence it must determine the elements in question, 
and distinguish them from the features which, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advance. 
Proceeding in this way, wo have to consider man as the outcome 
of a len^hy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
speak, to form concepts, to preserve his experiences in oral 
tradition and In writing, to reflect upon the past, and, bv so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future Man is 
thus part of other organic life which has made its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe ; and as a result of 
development he is able to differentiate the human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the physical, the religious and 
the non-religioiM. From these biological, anthropological, and 
evolutionary points of view, the development of man is that of 
increasing knowledge, function, and ability, though what is 
most significant Is the individual’s increasing consciousness of 
the past, of the self, and of the universe , for this development 
in (XinsciouBness is one of quite another type. 

II. The psychological method. — Charaoteiietic 
of the psychological treatment of religion are (1) 
the insistence upon the human aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, with familiar 
beliefs and practices. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deiflcation of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modern 
hero-worship ; the individuals throughout are 
personalities qualitatively dilferent from others. 
Again, the psychological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modem mascot are akin. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar ty^pical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into privileged groups or private societies 
jealous of their rights and of their solidarity ; even 
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* hazing ’ is in some re^^cts reminiscent of the 
torments and tortures inflicted elsewhere npon the 
novice. Also, it is d propos to note the ‘ best 
clothes ’ feeling, the impressiveness of uniform and 
cwemonial, and the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual to his treasured souvenirs and all other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unreflective, and unsysteinatized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him ’ (not ‘ against which he has hurt him- 
self’) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange eftectiveness of tabu 
and magic can be psychologically associated with 
everyday facts of conscience and with ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Especially interesting from a psychological point 
of view are such topics as sin, confession,' forgive- 
ness, sacnfice, communion, prayei, and ritual. 
Whatever be the reader’s conception of religions 
or of religion in general, theie are everyday facts 
of human nature of the first importance mr the 
study of the nature of man. All enduring religion 
has specific psychological aspects, material for the 
science of human nature; and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import- 
ance for a better Knowledge of his religious and 
other ‘ deeper ’ sides. In general, the psychological 
method emphasizes (a) ^e essential and funda- 
mental resemblances tliroughout mankind, under- 
lying the many different beliefs and practices, (6) the 
undoubted subjective value to the individual of his 
religious and other convictions, as apart from then 
value for his or another environment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or effec- 
tive, to D€ inextricably bound up with what is not 
specifically religious.* 

la The theory of Interpretation.— < 1 ) Important methodo- 
logical problcma at once anae. It haa been u^ed that savage 
or rudimentary men are psychologically So different from the 
cnilized individual that tne latter’s Interpretations of them are 
inapplicable. But the savage is, by definition, a human being ; 
some intercommunication Is t^lble between him and toe 
ciMlized Besides, all men snare certain instincts, and on 
ordinary biological and other grounds some essential resem- 
blances must recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the resemblances Everywhere there are differ- 
ences , no two leaves or stones are aosolutely identical in all 
respects But ordered thought must invanably start with the 
points of resemblance — otherwise there can be no further 
progress . and what is necessary is to ensure that these justify 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter are not invah- 
dated by the differences. There are undoubted psychological 
differences, even in the same family, circle, or environment , 
hut these are not so important for preliminary Inquiry as the 
undoubted points of siiiiilarity, and no sound reasons can be 

& iven for denying a fundamental psychological rcHemblanco 
etween the highest and the lowest individuals. '•* 

(2) In interpreting another mind (savage, child, aninial-pct, 
etc ) It is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowledge 
which it does not possess, or to discern in its activities a mean- 
ing or purpose of which it is ignorant (cf. above, i 6 [2]). Here 
the data on one level or in one environment are Interpreted 
from the point of view of the observer. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there le everywhere some risk of 
more or less serious misinterpretation. But the nsk may be 
lessened bv considering the data in their own context, anti by 
determining whether the interpretation demands facts outeide 
the scope of the subject under consideration The interpreta- 
tion mav lie between two extremes, as when the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paralleled with that of parents for 
their children, or, on the other hand, is treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling Every in- 


terpretation Involves some notions of rcalitv, which of course 
may be ultimately erroneous. Now, if other levels were psycho- 
Ii^cally quite dutinot from our own, not only would they be 
entirely unmtelligible, but every theory or interprcution, how - 
j ever absurd or incredible, could defend itself by declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply. But we intuitu ely 
demand an intelligible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a psycholoipcal relationship (see above, [IJ) If every 
theory of tne Iieliefs and practices on levels other than our own 
may legitimately be testM b\ our lo^c and by our own con- 
ceptions of reality, this pay chologicaf and humanistic type of 
interpretation is sounder than a crude rationalism which be- 
tokens a mentahty utterly different from that of those whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would implicitly ascribe to sa\ ages 
and others menlu processes and ideas so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the 8 co}ie 
of criticism See below, g 15 

(.11 Every interpretation reyiresents the observer’s conception 
of the true meaning, and it may have involved some signiucant 
psychical development on his port to reach it. Moreover, every 
sympatlietic appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be permanent and worthy, and pass over those which have 
lost their value. Thus, the data always become much more 
Significant for the observer and his level than for their own 
In fact, what some other level or mind really is often eludes us , 
nor is it always so important for us as what it contributes to us 
or what It can or did develop into A perfect interpretation— 
to tee things as smother mind sees (or saw) them— is often im- 
possible, unnecessary, or of secondary importance What is 
essential is a sympathetic compreheusiun which esm retain its 
indeiiendence, objectivity, and power of criticism Such a 
combmation would find an illustration In the attitude of parent 
to child or of teacher to pupil. The mental or psvchical situs 
tlon involves the co-existence of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psychical difference. Now these two re- 
present phases of immanence and transcendence. Consequently , 
the pnnoiples of the relation between mmd and mind (an<l 
eqyemlly when there are significant differences between them) 
are extremely suggestixe for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) niTnd in immediate (immanent) relationship xvith 
man. All ideas of the unknown, including those of the relation 
between Ood and man, are influenced by the known (by condi- 
tions. data, etc., which are felt to be suggestive and analogical) , 
hence, not only arc the principles of the interpretation of nimds, 
and of the relationship between minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions— and also for the practical 
and political problem of the attitude to minds which are felt to 
be inferior- but the very tangible problems which they bring 
have a real bearing upon the more ultimate religious problem 
of the interrelation between personality human and divine ^ 

t 3 The individual and the group —( 1 ) It has also been 
objected that there is an essential difference between the 
psychology of the indiv idual and that of the group CerUinlx , 
the spontiuicous contrast of society and the individual is the 
recognition that society is more than a mere aggregate or sum 
of separate individuals. But, while society is a working s\ stem 
or unit, every man of indlvldiuxlity is measured by his value to 
society, and a roan with no social instincts whatever would 
scarcely be a human being Society moves only through the 
constituent individuals who differ and who initiate movement , 
men of soma individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre-historic social group was sooner or 
later disturbed by men w hose beliefs and practices differed from 
those of the rest* Hence, from the verv first, human progress 
has depended upon indix iduals who differed in some particular 
respect from their fellows. Now, the psychology of a group is 
that of individuals qua social beings. Whether in the madness 
of the ‘Terror,’ In Joint religious service, or in quiet normal 
mtercourse, there are seen merely different states in the life- 
history of individuals Wiien all has been said of ' the psycho- 
logy of the mob,’ and of its ultra-einotional and irrational 
aspi^ts, the fact remains that there can be no absolute gulf 
between (a) the normal states of an individual, and (f>) the un- 
usual or even abnormal states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was ' not himself ’—states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, m^' manifest some rare, profound, and un- 
Buspectea depths. Thus, man’s modes of thought and action 
are varyingly individual or collective, normal or Intense 
(abnormal, etc ) ; and he who is now entirely one with the mob, 
the team, or the social noup, and now markedly egoistic or in- 
dividualistic, is one and the same Indlx idual at different jxiints 
of one and the same Iife-history. 


1 The most important literature on religious psychology is 
French and American. Among recent works may be inenUoned 
I. King, The Dewlomnent of Kelxgion : a Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psychology, New York, 1910, E. 8 . Ames. Ins 
Psychology of Reltgtous Experience, do. 1910 , J. H Leuba, A 
Psychological Study of Religion; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future, do 1912; Q A Coe, The Psyaiology of Religion. 
Chicago, 1916. It should be observed that a psychological 
study of religion can treat religion aa a human phenomenon, 
and in its functional, individual, sociological, and other aspects, 
but it cannot nullify the subjective distinctix eness of religion, 
nor can its theories of the objective source or foundation of 
religion (s a., in humanity) be more than merely theories. 

aSee G a Patton, The Philosophical Review, xxi. [1912] 
ibb-AOZ ; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things . or Genetic 
Logic, I.iondon and New York. 190^11, voL hi p. xfl. , W. H. 
R. Rixers, HJ x [1911-12] ^ff ; Webb, ch. vi. 


1 It is to be observed at this point that the resemblances 
which the comparative and psychological methods emphasize 
are not to be allowed to obscure the differences. Where com- 
parisons are made (between religions, minds, etc ), there ih, 
logically, something which appears in varying forms, which 
might re-appear in some new and as yet unknown form, or 
which might be supposed to exist in some ideally perfect form 
Logically, therefore, religious data could conceivably take new 
forms without the limitations found or alleged in those that are 
current, old interpretations of data could be replaced by new 
ones, and the existence of minds xarying in powers of compre- 
hension and sympathy xWl suggest the possibility of a Mind 
infinitely wiser than that of man k'urther applications of this 
principle (on which cf § 4 [ 2 ]) will be found below 
a Men of distinct Individuality may be found low down in the 
ethnological scale; see Spencer-Oillen*, pp. 12, 1411.; Firazer, 
ToUmism and Exogamy, i. 8&4. 
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(2) Although noUiing Mem* more reel than the individual 
with all hi* Mlt-ooneoioueneM, there muat be some more 
ultimate reality ot which he Is but a part. A group or 
organisation may appear more real than tne individuals upon 
whom it depend^ and who in turn operate through it. But it 
is not a complete or ultimate reality, because it is only part ot 
on environment which Is indispensable to It, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human group oame into 
existence at a relatively late stage in the evolution of the uni- 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and between the organic and the inorganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not in society, the state, or any other 
organisation, nor even in mankind (oa in some modem typee ot 
ethical religion), but m something of which all that which is 
shown to be ultimately interconnected forms a part (cf. f xo [2], 
end). Here, however, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and so forth, so that while, on the one side, the self-oonscious 
individual has no doubt of his own real existence, it cannot be 
doubtful, on the other side, that there are ultimate realities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (o) 
between the real self-oonscious individual and the ultimate 
realities there come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place ot the individual in the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities ; and further, (6) 
that these supply material for perfectly obieotive Investigation 
(8) Hociolo^col inquiry has already emphasized the indebted- 
ness of the individual to his social environment. He is born 
into and grows up in the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and contributes to it as his own body of 
thought develops. But he does not ‘become* a member ot 
society , rather, as an integral part ot some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentary inmviduallty, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and 'complex self, 
the real value of which depends upon his relation to his fellows 
The more conscious and purposeful selection and choice of his 
later years are preceded by a less conscious procedure, which, 
however, is generally effective and beneficial : and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and physical activities and to 
prepare for the future follow upon stages where co ordination 
and preparation have already been at work The growth is one 
of awareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brinM the 
possibility of greater effectiveness, and not only can the in- 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of his own 
beliefs and practices, but he can even realize the painful differ- 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wherein be manifests him- 
self and which he may desire to remedy, improve, or even 
escape. Oonsequently, one can view the Itfe-nistoiy of the 
individual as a great complex series ot vicissitudes, differing in 
their significance (or his development— like the events in the 
history of a country ; beneath its manifestations lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the individual will recomize 
realities profounder than the most real events of ordinary 
experience Thus, not only must the individual be regarded as 
a part of some larger whole, but the nature of his development 
points to an ‘ ultimate ’ self underlying all its manifestations, to 
a reality transcending ordinary knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to be most essential for the 
further progress of the self The psycholcwy ot the individual 
and that ot the social group are not opposed, although the man 
as a distinct individual or as a fraction of society manifests 
himself differently. What is of supreme importance throughout 
is the individual, for he contributes to society, he is for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality ; on the other hand, the societv, 
group, or state depends for all effeotive purposes upon a body 
of principles, ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again prove to stand in need of reconsideration and correc- 
tion by the constituent Individuals. 

14. Psycholos^ical truth, —.(1) Among the in- 
dividual’s states of consciousness are those which 
differ so profoundly from the rest that they compel 
some distinctive description. Through tiiem the 
individual comes to have convictions of * another ’ 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex- 
perience of time and space — the empirical world of 
which, however, his knowledge is l^ed only upon 
partial aspects. While all * religious ’ and related 
experiences are felt to be entirely different from 
those of ‘ ordinary ’ life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex- 
periences are typically of the profoundest personal 
significance and of abiding value ; they are visions 
to be realized, starting-points for further reflexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subsequent conceptions of the universe. But the 
ex^riences, viewM broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneficial in their results, and 
one may distinguish between similar types of 
psychical state and the content — whether it Delongs 
to this or the other religion, or has no religions 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Throughout, prior experience and know- 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex- 
penenoe and the subsequent reflexion which elabo- 
rates it. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not necessarily affect the fundamental 
psychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex- 
amples there are many stages, but no impassable 
gulf. Religious literature abounds in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man ; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
the reli^ous states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and insejiarable parts of existence 
and experience. Consequently, the psychological 
investigation of religious and related (aesthetic, 
etc. ) experience does not find that the relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of higher truths, 
or the oonsciousnesB of a transcending happiness 
or grandeur is only for the chosen few : what is 
psychologically applicable to the normal individual 
has a virtually universal application — for all in- 
dividuals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentary and naive religions, is almost 
mechanical (below, § 18 [3]). Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf. Mt 7’* “). But this experience of 
a relationship, as also the familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must be balanced by the 
recognition that not every religious expression or 
practice is effectively religious (cf. v.**"” ). Religion 
characteristically tends to set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and conduct ; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation of 
the inmost self, and an absence of selfishness and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must be re- 
garded 08 involving all that xvhich is profounder, 
more constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superficial things of 
life ; it is bound up with a development of person- 
ality which is to be in all respects ‘whole’ and 
‘ healthy.* Conse<juently, to determine the essen- 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs ana practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The proolems of 
ultimate truth and reality, whether among rudi- 
mentaiw or among advanced peoples, are bound 
up with our knoxvledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the ^miliar religious conviction, 
that a Supreme Rower to whom all ‘reality’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis- 
tinguish ‘ true ’ religion, really implies that ideas 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Reality, and of 
the underlying self must be essentially inter- 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is 
to see religion as God would see it I 
(2) The religion that is most effective in\olve8 the very depths 
o( man’s personality, and inevitably concerns the greatest 
realltiee which he can conceive. But, although the religion of 
every sincere Indixidual may be subjectively conclusive, its 
objective value will unhesitatingly be tested by the men and 
knowledge of his or of a later day. The truth of an individual's 
religion cannot therefore be necessarily regarded as ultimate, 
complete, objective truth. Even the savage can find peace 
and stren^h in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can be 
peychologTcally efficacious. But the progress of knowledge and 
ail thought cannot be set aside with impunit 3 ' No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought with- 
out suffering tbe penalty ; and, although again and again the 
religion ana thought of some environment may be in conflict, 
tbe recurring periods of harmony have been more significant 
for progress. It is necessary to recognize the persistent 
efficacy and persuasiveness of religious and other (« g , super- 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or a mode of thought very different from one’e own 
Hence, a dlvtlnction must be maintolned between the funda- 
mental peyohical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like— which are proved by the comparative method to recur 
in manifold different forme (cf. | 4 [2])— and the particular 
forms, arguments, etc., which may no longer retain their old 
validity (cf. p. GdBlo, n. l). This is to distinguish between some 
expression and what it is intended to express, and between a 
conviction and the various ways in which it is substantiated 
(e g., beliefs in a soul, or in a superhuman guardian, or in an 
approaching ' new age,' etc.). 
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Here another important diatinotion is to be drawn, viz. 
between that which has a peycholoirioal basis in imm^iate 
exMrienoe and the further secondarv more or less logical 
eli^ration of it. Thus a genuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experienoes which 
seemed to find a natural expression in ternu of relationship (cf., 
e.g.. the ‘Fatherhood of Ood’). But they are symbolical or 
analogical, and errors multiply whenever the origin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken in a literalistic manner, 
form the basis of argument unchecked by resort to the original 
data of experience. Similarly, the idea of a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’ will primarily be justified by psychical facts (aspira- 
tions, longings, etc % although it is at once capable of develop- 
ment sugTOSted by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, ‘ the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 1721), represent 
a profound transition from concrete imagery, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to a more psychological statement, and 
this in turn is ca})able of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astrav. 

IS. The theory of reality.— (1) On sociological, 
biological, and even chemical grounde, the indi- 
vidual is in various respects a ' part ’ of that which 
is greater and more permanent than his growing 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions and 
convictions testify to some greater and more per- 
manent reality, but these are the mainspring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and physical, and that belongs to 
space and time. The various polytheistic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like the conflict- 
ing religious, philosophical, and other conceptions 
of the universe, indicate either that there are no 
stable or dependable realities or that it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of the realities that 
vary and develop. The latter is the only rational 
view if there is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world ; and a distinction must be drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, etc., which may be felt to be the realities 
themselves. Thus, the mystical experience, e.^., 
IS felt to be reality itself, although the striking 
and conflicting varieties of experience indicate 
that it must oe of subjective and not objective 
validity. That variation and development are to 
be expected is shown also by the vicissitudes of 
leligion, duo to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolute validity, and 
who have convictions which are felt to be more 
real than those already current. Human person- 
ality IS profounder than any pven system of life 
or tlioupnt, and consequently the soundest theory 
of reality must be Imsed ujxm the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their vicissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical theory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, interpretations, theories, and the like all 
imply some notions of ultimate reality. Thus, e.o., the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, phallic, or astral 
cults, if taken seriously and rigorously pursued In their impbca- 
tioiis, would have the greatest significance for all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. As a general rule, even sweep- 
ing theories may seem immediately pbusible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are invariably complicated, 
and the theory will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of faots, or condemned, because of the facte which are 
ignored or interpreted in some forced manner Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts; but, 
when it has once been obtained, evidence is forthwith more or 
less ingeniously twisted to it and it becomes Procrustean Con- 
cepts, theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this twofold aspect — their origin in the presence of data which 
have been experienced and must be interpreted and ornnized, 
and their subsequent applioatton and employment when the 
data, instead of being usra to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or Interpreted in their light This holds good 
of (a) modem theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements Uiey contain, ana 
are injurious when their otisAn is forgotten and they become 
Procrustean ; and (&) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished only because of their effective elements. 

(3) Of the first importance for the theory of 
reality is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvious that any persistence of both must be 
due psychologically to certain effective elements 
{e.g.f subjective satisfaction). But, since magic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its j^riods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain ineftective ele 
ments which, in the case of religion, were not 
irremediable. Both include elements which are 
often styled irrational ; and both involve convic- 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
processes of the universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating with them. But magic 
typically involves attitudes of compulsion and 
coercion ; ttiere are processes in the universe which 
are not beyond man’s control ; whereas depen- 
dence and humility are cliaractenstic of religion. 
Yet the latter aie not the only notes in religion 
(cf. § i8 [3]), and there is frequently a behaviour 
and attitude which can be styled magioo-religious, 
being magical in its ‘irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and sjurit. 
Thus, we find convictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and the universe 
which are not confined to crass magic, but there 
are two fundamentally different attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, o»* indirect appeal or prayer), 
and, where the contemporary religion anu magic 
are in conflict, the latter is typically anti-social 
and mJividnahstic (cf. art. Magic [Introductory]). 
Hero, magic is felt to be not so much untrue as a 
wrong handling of the truth ; and it is regarded as 
irreligious ana blasphemous, and is feared and 
dreao^. Consequently the problem of magic and 
religion involves (a) our own views, both of re- 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and (b) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon onr own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
universe, and we must assume that the ultimate 
realities are the same everywhere. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept * God ’ is fundamental . 
(1) because, from a theistio point of view, God is 
the ultimate judge between religion and magic, 
and (2) because, unless we iiave definite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
processes of the universe, the crassest magic cannot 
be finally estimated— for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expect rain by sympa- 
thetic magic or by prayer to a lam-god or a Supieme 
l)eity, is to imply a theory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and upon this we 
have to make up our minds. 

i6. The concept ‘God.’ — (1) The value of all 
convictions and theories of (iod, man, and the 
universe must be at the mercy of the ultimate 
lealities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be ; and this fact obviously conditions all critical 
inquiry. The concept ‘Godj’ however it origin- 
ate, both influences and is influenced by concep- 
tions of reality and truth, and the fundamental 
problem concerns the necessity of the concept and 
its content. The theist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imjierfectly 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure whicli 
seeks to be purely inductive and to construct a 
systematic view of the universe will, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illogically and without 
the wealtli of significance which characterizes it 
for the theist All the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive for 
what they both spontaneously concede and imply. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
essential features (e.gr., awe, reverence, sacred- 
ness) ; or they confuse what evokes a religious 
feeling with the origin of it. It is meaningless to 
suggest to the true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated in the ancestor-worslnp, 
animism, or animatism of the past ; such a notion 
is part of the fallacious theory of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between theistio and othei 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative diiferenoe» and the different 
‘systems’ involved m each. The most rudi- 
mentary form of a feature is not thereby tiie 
oricin of what appears in more advanced forms, 
and the data of totenusm suffice to prove that the 
origin of a religion is not so practicable a problem 
as the interjiretation of the rudest type of it.» 

f2) The qualitative differences between the 
child’s care for the doll and that of the mother for 
the babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attempt to trace an actuiu linear 
or serial development from lower to higher, or the 
like. No intense or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc ) can be successfully 
imagined, grasped, or calculated before its arrival ; 
love is not a magnified affection, and religions 
experience is siii generis — save to the outsider. 
All intenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and incommunicable ; and ordinary 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the * Fatherhood of God ’ is 
—from a theistic ^int of view — an analogical ex- 
pression of an experience, and, if it is devdoped in 
a purely literalistic manner, it loses its distinctive* 
ness and is without the elements of development 
and progress. From another standpoint, the term 
might seem to bo a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily by mundane experi- 
ence. But this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the typical system of 
thought in which it appears.® In other words, the 
concept * God ’ is inexplicable save as the result of 
a growth of consciousness, a realization, an aware- 
ness of that of which man can find only an imperfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondary stages of each moment in the process that 
the term is treated as itself an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the concept can be justified only as 
representing a reality of which man has come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
way. 

It is self-evident that, if we assume the exis- 
tence of the reality whom man conceives of as 
God, this Supreme Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wherever the conception 
makes its appearance, it must owe its authority 
and validity only to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and unique, something not covered by 
other terms ; at the same time, it will be intelli- 
gible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These are 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31). The blend of old and new is siraificant, 
for, if man is ever to become aware of the (objec- 
tively) ultimate realities, his new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, be absolutely 
disconnected from those which he previously pos- 
sessed ; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
absolutely unrelated to the pnor experience. 
Finally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or both 
conceptions develop. The objective existence and 
nature of God do not depend upon this or the other 
theory or thinker ; on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the theistic view that any * divine revela- 
tion ’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come ‘ through the medium of our own 

1 Of. p. 609*<, n. 1. It should be observed, therefore, that 
although it may be possible to see a certain continuity or 
sequence in data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the eeriee. 

3 A meistic system is not a belief in Ood pftu a svstem fitted 
to it, but an organic whole ; of. similarly the problem of the 
onp^n of totemism (| 17), and of all else that can be regarded ae 
a single unit. 


mental and moral experience and equipment,’ and 
‘this medium fashions its form.’ Consequently, 
from a purely critical point of view, the remarlc- 
able variation in men’s beliefs and practices, and 
the impossibility of reconcilinjg many of the 
theistic and non-theistio convmtions, make it 
necessary to approach even the profonndest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

(3) Without a preliminary survey of some introductory ques- 
tions it would not be possible to thread a way through the mass 
of data. The ultimate realities touching man, God, and the 
universe must be such that the different conceptions of them 
and their development can be in some measure explained , 
otherwise we imply Innumerable realities and ignore both the 
results of careful comparison and the psychological relationship 
among all men. The data of religion can be handled methodi- 
cally only on the assumption that there are certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are apprehended (a) in 
ways that can be shown to he related to one another, and (I/) 
among men who are psychologically more alike than unlike 
either experience and existence must be entirely irrational or 
tome way of organizing and co-ordinating the diverse data can 
be found. The method Is both deductive and inductive. The 
simplest olasaifloations, even the merest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumptions, all organization of data is due 
partly to prior selection— not to cfiuice— and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views There is oontinuous alternation between the ' structure ’ 
or ‘content’ of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 
‘world-view’ and the things themselves, between the concept 
and its material, between the theory and the facts it embraces, 
between the method and the evidence it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unclianged. Man has a conscious- 
ness, an awareness, a mode of experiencing, which is capable of 
progresMve development ; and in the history of religion we 
discern the vicissitudes of men’s ’conceptions of what to them 
were the supreme ultimate realities Just as data cannot he 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu- 
lates, etc., so we cannot ‘construct’ or ‘invent’ conceptions of 
reality, hut must test, verify, and develop those which we find 
already in our possession, and which, such as they are, are the 
result of post experience. And, so long as the best description 
of reality depends upon men, and personal experience and con- 
victions control both men’s life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long must a critical inquiry seek the road to 
reality m their conceptions of reality and in human personality. 

III. TffJg SLKMBNTS OP RJiLJ010N.^l>J. Totem 
and other names.— (1) For the classification of the 
‘elements’ of religion it is necessary to observe 
the psychological identity of all religions, includ- 
ing even totemism, and the general similarity of 
the psychological, the histoncal, and the other 
factors in their development. Especially signifi- 
cant is the close connexion between theistic re- 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or rdigions 
which are not theistic. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they enter the history of religion, 
produce, as in the history of the individu^, a 
genetic development of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor; and this 
allows the conclusion that tneistio religious experi- 
ence is not to be entirely senarated from other 
religions experience. The tneistic conyictions 
undoubtedly cause a profound development, and 
there is no doubt a reshaping of the world of 
beliefs and practices. But there is none the less a 
genetic relation between earlier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ‘ God ’ was isolated 
fiom the consciousness in which He had not before 
been explicitly present. That is to say, it is a devel- 
opment in the human consciousness which — how- 
ever caused — is the fundamental fact, and this 
conclusion is of vital significance for all internreta- 
tion of religion, especisdly on the ‘ lower ’ levels (cf. 
§§ 16 [2], 24 [1]). Totem-groups naturally owe their 
unity to the implicit or explicit recognition of 
principles and ideas which make for umty. The 
1 Although thif division of the subject forms the real inductive 
starting-point, there must be preliminary ideas of method, 
ciaSBifloation, and so forth, otherwise (as can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the application of the 'comparative 
method ’) the evidence cannot be critically handled (see g 16 [3]) 
Here, only the merest outline can be represented, and further 
reference must be made to the works of Tl'lor, Fraser, Toy, 
Durkheim, etc., and, for IS tytt. in particular, to the artt. 
Holimisb. Tabu. 
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totem is the emblem, badge, symbol, or link; it 
is more than the mere animal or plant species, 
and its value lies in the meaning that it has for 
the CToup, in the system of beliefs and practices 
of which it is the centre. Though it has been 
denied that totemism is a religion, it is undeni- 
ably on the border-line, and there are variations 
such that, in Samoiu e.g., the totems are almost, if 
not quite, gods.* No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism ; e.g., animal names alone have 
no weight. The point lies m the context or 
system of thou^t, even as any given name com- 
pounded with Baal or Nebo does not necessarily 
prove the existence of a contemporary belief in 
those gods. 

The suggestion that totemism arose through a literal inter- 
pretation of metaphorical, symbolical, or similar names, or that 
an animal or plant nickname was the origin, does not explain 
the organic tyttem of cult. This suggestion emphasiaes ‘the 
usual savage superstition which plaoes all folkm mjstic rapport 
with the object from which their names are derived.’* But it 
begs the question , for a name could originate totemism onlv 
provided we grant the psychological and other factors which 
await explanation— viz the meaning of ‘ superstition,’ * mystic,’ 
and ‘ rapport.’ What Is important, however, is the assumption 
that a system can come into existence at abound, since the fact 
of its being a system, and the presence of many gradations of 
totemism, as also the close parallelism between it and other 
cults, tell against the view that it can be explained by pointing 
merely to a particular element (vl^. the name) and not by 
regarding the cult as an organic whole.* 

(2) In fact the names of totems usually function 
simiJarly to those in other types of cults. For {a) 
not only will a particular stock of names often be 
leserved for the members of a totem-group, but (6) 
sometimes the names refer to the totem, as truly 
as comiKiunds of Jah(weh), Baal, or Nebo indicate 
some sort of relationship between the god and the 
people * Sometimes it is a solemn duty to keep 
the names in use, for otherwise the totem will feel 
neglected and be angry. Sometimes a native on 
Ij ing down or rising up will murmur the name of his 
totem, which is l^elieved to be helpful only to those 
who belong to the particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not ho spoken heedlessly, or 
it is refen ed to indirectly ; thus the Warramunga 
of Australia tell of a liuge u orld-snake which is 
not called by its proper name, because to mention 
it too often would cause them to lose control 
ovei It, and tho rejitile would come and eat 
them up. 

(3) Cnaractenstic everywhere are not merely 
the associations of the name of revered or sacred 
objects, and what they betoken or presage {noiaen, 
omen), but also the claims involved when names 
are conferred or assumed (‘Name spells claim’). 
Tho name indicates the known, and there is a 
common tendency to identify the name with that 
for which it stands, to connect the name and the 
nature of a thing. So it is that change of name 
often suggested or indicated change of natuie or 
personality, or a new stage in the history of an 

1 This Ib only to be expected, for, where we find tho earliest 
stage of what wo agree to call ‘ religion ' (or ‘ ethics,' § i8 (1]), 
the distinctive features will appear in an environment which 
admitted of tho developinont, and, as is the case wherever the 
necessity for a new concept appears, there must be a combina- 
tion of the old and the distinctively new 

> Andrew I^ang, in JBBrii xxvli. 80, Secret oj the Totem, 
London, 1905, pp. 121, 126. 

* This reliance upon single elements and not upon their con- 
text or their system is a common c^use of fallacious argu- 
ment, when the comparative method is uncritically employed 
Of. also the erroneous view that theism originates in the super- 
addition of the belief m a Qod (above, p. 672a, n. 2). For the 
‘ birth ’ of systems of. the sudden rise of eikon cults (e a , A. J. 
B Wace, Annals of Archceologp ond A nfAropofogy, Liverpool, 
1910, 111. 2211.), of new religious cults in British New Guinea 
(B W. P. Ohinnery and A 0 Haddon, HJ xv. [1917] 448 fif), 
of new castes m India (with an entire caste system), of cults of 
deified men in India and elsewhere, and the strange cult around 
the ideas of Fatherland, Liberty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (Durkheim, p 214). 

4 For (a) and (6) respectively see Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 

? amy, U. 84S, 478, iii. 18, 829, 860. and 1 68 t, U 478 f , iii. 84 1, 
7, 101 f., 272. 
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individual or a place.* As indicating a claim, the 
name is the written symbol or mark representative 
of the owner. A name will he kept secret lest an 
enemy bv knowing it should have power over the 
holder of it ; and tne greater the owner, the more 
potent the name and tne greater the need for care. 
To name the dead is to brmg them vividlv before 
one ; hence the names of venerated ana sacred 
beings, as also of harmful and evil ones, ma^jr not 
be used freely. The customs are psychologically 
quite intelligible. Consequently, tne names that 
nave valued or treasured associations, that mean 
much, are neither to he ignored or forgotten nor 
used carelessly and heedlessly. Two transitions 
are possible ; the one is to keep the name secret, 
to avoid it, to replace it by another which will 
not have the old psychical force ; in this u ay it 
falls out of use, or it is retained among the few, 
or it has a magical value — it is self - effective, 
antomatio ; the other makes the name too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worth. Two 
stages can therefore be recfignized — one where a 
name is effective on psychological grounds, as 
being part of a system of interconnected feelings 
and ideas, and the other where it is becoming or 
has become isolated and barren, with little or none 
of the former p^chological, social, and intellectual 
significance. The latter stage is evidently in- 
etleciive and impermanent, whereas the former 
must have recurred from time to time ; for, 
whether the name stands for what is visible (e g , 
the totem species) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the dead, a spiritual deity, etc. ), it has an effective 
value only because of the appropnate feelings or 
ideas which it evokes. The first stage, then, is 
essential for all progressive development. 

(4) Tabus against looking at or touching things are rarely 
appllcabie to totems, because the species is generally common ; 
but they apply to the objects or vessels used in the totem cult. 
F.vcrvwhere there are sacred objects which may not be heed- 
lessly gazed at or handled. Just as a sacred name calls up that 
to which it refers (i e typically, tho reality itself, as it is appre- 
hended). so objects are sacred and effective oecause of the 
OBsocialions Thus, relics, bones of saints, etc , are used for 
magic , and parts of a man’s body, or even his shadow or foot- 
print, are resided as essentially himself * If, on the one hand, 
an object may lose its sanctity (cf the vidssitudes of the bull- 
roarer and of sacred masks), on the other hand, an object that 
is treated os sacred appears as an organic part of an entire rite, 
cult, or system 

i8. The sacred relationship — (1) Psychologi- 
cally, the sacredness of things (names, visible 
objects, etc ) is akin to the natural delicacy where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con- 
cerned, where one’s inmost personality is felt to 
bo at stake, and where there are ideas which are 
neither to be obliterated or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. The fear of 
ga/ing hoedle.ssfy upon sacnxl objects applies also 
to particular incuvmuals (priests, kings) who must 
be kept in seclusion because of the tabus * The 
OT, in turn, illustrates the real danger felt in 
being in the presence of a divine being. The 
psychological foimdation tin oughout is similar ; 
there are some things which are too closely bound 
up with ideas of ultimate reality and personality 
to be lightly handled, or even to be treated objec- 
tively — the thought and the reali^ fuse into one * 
That ‘ the pure in heart shall see God ’ (cf r>k 5*) is 

1 Henco the idea of changing a name in onlcr to (.iiangc the 
personality finds a concrete parallel in the ( iistom of clianging 
dothea in times of crises (see W R liollidav, fiSA xvi [1909- 
io] 212 ff.) The tendenev noted above finds its parallel in the 
higher (conceptual) development of thought when thought or 
description is confused vnth actual existence or reality 

•Of. the evidence collected by Frazer, G'/M, pt i , The Magte 
Art, 1 . 174 ff , pt. IL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1911, pp 77 ff . 268 fl 

»Cf G2», pt H , Taboo, ohs i , iv fl 

4 Cf. Eineraon, in his essay on Intellect ‘I would put myself 
in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, and I can- 
not I blench and withdraw on this side and on that I seem to 
know what he meant who said. No man can see Qod face to faos 
and live.’ 
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the complement of the fear of an Isaiah (Is 6®), and 
the convictions herein involved are quite inexpli- 
cable unless they were based upon certain intense 
experiences and endorsed throughout the ages by 
those who had similar types of experience and 
could realize their validity. The evidence natur- 
ally varies in significance and spirituality. From 
totemism and upwards purificatory ceremonies on 
all solemn occasions abound. Among rudimentary 
and simple people the practices are extraordinanly 
concrete : fire, water, abrasion, scarification, 
change of clothing, etc., prepare the individual for 
the sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as 
something physical or material, to be washed away, 
removed by an emetic, or dispatched upon a scape- 
goat. The data represent a pre-ethical rather 
than an ethical stage. What we call ‘ ethical ’ was 
not born in a day (cf. p. 673*, n. 1) ; and practices 
which were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective efficacy. Kitual can be accompanied 
by its appiopriate psychical, moral, or spiritual 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it; and the 
diHerence is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-rehgious) rite and a purely magical 
one (§ 15 [3]). Of the two, the former and not the 
latter can permit progressive development. ‘ The 
apparent edification, tne psychical transitions from 
feelings of fear, grief, or unworthiness to those of 
relief, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence 
of the rites in practical social groups are incom- 
rehensible unless the data are treated as entirely 
ona fide and rational within their limits. It is to 
be noticed that the purificatoiy and similar cere- 
monies are for practical purposes, when great 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the people 
is concerned. They have the effect of proaucnig 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desirea 
relationship ; and, in point of fact, genuine feelings 
of confidence and security recur even among rudi- 
mentary religions in the midst of strange and 
apparently quite irrational tabus. 

(2) Even the totem is supposed to help and succour the dans- 
meii who respect it, and the indiv Idual totems or spint-gruardians 
are ready to strengthen those who own them. The help may be 
of a very general character, or the beliefs may be shaped by the 
attributes of the object • thus the eagle rives keen sight, and 
the hear gl'^es strength— but the bear is slow and clumsy, and 
hence the prot 6 g 6 may suffer I The central object of the 
religious feelintfs and beliefs will thus stimulate thought , hence 
it is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc ), and 
(b) the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper 
(see S 31 [4]> Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- 
plicit source or centre of definite or indefinite efficacy ; and it is 
not unrelated to the perfectly va^e and implicit reliance upon 
* something ’ in the universe wWot will respond to the flung-out 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the resort to lot or divination 
(cf. § ap [1]). Whether the individual has explicit oonvictions 
or no, and however they may be shaped, the underlying ideas 
are essentially similar in spite of their profoundly different 
sliapes and their effects upon his intellectual development 

(3) Especially noteworthy is the intuitive idea 
of reciprocal relationship ; the evidence is strong 
enough to suggest the do ut des formula of 
sacrilice {a.v.). Yet the idea of a mutual under- 
taking which may seem a veritable bargaining 
(cf. in the Ri^veda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn 28*”’^-]) is 
not necessarily so crude and unethical as it may 
appear (cf. the ideas in the Deuteronomic threats 
ana rewards — e.g. , Dt 28 f ). But the conception 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is the 
parting of the ways for religion and for magic. 
Theie are convictions of a certain uniformity, and 
a free re^onse (cf. Mt T^-), which make the 
promises of religion a free gift to ‘ everyone that 
thirsteth’ (Is 61^), and a reward for importunity 
(Lk 11®*^). In striking contrast to the tendencies of 
the tabu to maintain a gulf between the sacred 

1 Intermediate steps in the advance are illustrated when the 
rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments . cf 
He 10**, ana the Syriac story of the woman who in the cere- 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, 
JSuphemta and the Goth, London, 1913, p. 166). 


and the profane is the respectful friendliness, or 
the easy, confident, and even naive behaviour, as 
reflected, e.g^ in popular stories in the OT 
(Abraham [Gn 16®1 Moses [Ex 3*®], Gideon 
rjg 6"- Hezekiah [2 K 2081). The child- 

like attitude in all its phases — good and bad — has 
parallels m personal rmigion and mysticism, and 
stands in the strongest contrast to the attitudes of 
subservience, humilij^, resignation, and submissive 
faith. So, in the OT itself, quite opposed to the 
spirit of the popular narratives in question is the 
Deuteronomic teaching which sternly forbids man 
to ‘tempt’ the Deity (t.e. put Him to the te.st).^ 
The data are exceedingly instructive, especially 
when viewed in their iiistoncal development, 
because (a) the attitude to all that is delicate, 
intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 
free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
— in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be psychically superior can pass through 
familiarity to one witli loss of respect ; and (6) the 
institutional religion, like all organized thought, 
has commonly to restrain a certain individualism 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 
extreme, antinomian, and irreligious.® 

19. Ideas of imitation and identification.-— (1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 
names, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 
sion ; and they are effective, provided they have 
an appropriate meaning and call up the required 
feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
the totem, spirit, or goil may be carved upon 
weapons, boundary-stones, utensils, etc., to signify 
the presence of a protective being, to warn off the 
evil-doer, and so forth. The symbol may even be 
cut or painted upon individuals, or the latter may 
wear skins, helmets, etc., to represent or symboli/o 
the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
power. Whether we find a realistic imitation or a 
symbol more or less conventional or no longei 
intelligible, the individual is very closely associated 
with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
e g., the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 
invoked or taken into the fight ; and there may be 
an appeal to old heroes or to war-gods (who are 
sometimes deified heroes). But, when the wanior 
in some way imitates his protective genius, there 
is a virtual identity — the warrior does not fight 
for his god, but with or lather as his god. Some- 
times the totem is painted on the dead, or other- 
wise associated witn the corpse — a htting climax 
when the individual and his totem are supposed to 
be of the same ‘substance,’ and the man is bom of 
the totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
together with the realization of a difference, and 
this co-existing ‘ immanence ’ and ‘ transcendence ’ 
faithfully reilects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between what we call the ‘human ’and 
the ‘ sacred ’ or ‘ divine.’ 

(2) The various imitative practices occur in com- 
memorative ceremonies (e.g., where dead ancestors 
are supposed to be piesent) ; but of far greater 
interest are those which represent needs or wants 
and their fulfalment. There are mimetic cere- 
monies to effect cures, to bring rain, to further the 

I Cf Driver’s note on Dt fiW in TOO. 

® Psycholorically, and apart from any theory of ultimate 
realities, it is siipaificant that human personality develops, In 
religion, as in human life, where great values are concerned A 
path has to be found between (a) utter famiharitv, with the loss 
of the earlier recognition of one’s own psychioal inferiority, and 
( 6 ) feelings of aloofness, remoteness, and of the gulf between 
the self and another self ; see f 31 ( 8 > Just as sacred objects 
are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so in 
religion there is an experience of a relationship which has to be 
treated sunilarly, and, although the relationship has human 
analogies, yet it is oharaoterutically more vital than any la 
ordinary human life. 
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increase of edible animal and plant totems, etc. 
In these cases (especially m Central Australia) the 
groups or the headmen, by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the totem, are supposed to be able to 
exercise some control over it for their own purposes.* 
The practices are noteworthy for the solemnity, self- 
denial, and restiaint which accompany them and 
foi bid us to style them purely magical. Elsewhere 
it is not uncommon for groups or individuals to 
be ascribed power and authority over some one 
department of natuie (rain, winds, crops, etc.), 
and the general principle implied is twofold: A 
can control B because of some relationship (re- 
semblance, etc.) between them; or, to control B, 
or gain B’s help, A must first enter into some close 
lelatioiiship,* The manifold beliefs and practices 
turn upon ideas of likeness, resemblance, and 
identity ; and the main lines of development are • 
(^) a testing and verifying of the ideas, ( 6 ) the 
choice, on the one side, of special individuals, and 
the recognition, on the other, of special sources of 
actiyitv such that, instead of a rain-totem group, 
we linu (a) mdtvtduala ci edited with the powei of 
controlling the rain, and (/3) spirits and gods, 
either of rain or of less restricted powers (see § 25). 

(3) Througliout, what is fundamental is the imi- 
tation, whether of the venerated being, the par- 
ticular need, or the activity required. Now, the 
idea of mutating the holiness or perfection of a 
deity (e g , Mt 5^) could not spring up suddenly ; 
the desiie for a spiritual, ethical, and inward 
resemblance cannot be separated psychologically 
from the rudimentary rites where men, externally 
at least, in some way assimilate themselves to 
their sacred beings, and not rarely with every sign 
of earnestness and solemnity. In this psychical 
state there is a communion, appi caching identity, 
with the object of the profounaest ideas ; there is 
a typical desire to reach the state and to profit 
from it. All imitation gives a certain reality to 
the conception entertained of the person who is 
being represented. Moreover, intense ideas and 
desires will tend to realize themselves in appropii- 
ate gestures and activities.* Hence the apparently 
mamcal representation of rainfall is not unintel- 
ligible from a psychological point of view, and it is 
significant that some of the ceremonies typically 
involve attitudes which are characteristic of 
leligion. It is true that there is in religion a 
characteristic submission (not necessarily an atti- 
tude of passivity) to the supremacy of the divine 
will — ‘Tny will be done.’ On the other hand, in 
magic ‘there is too much “My will be done” 
about It all ’ ^ But there is the third attitude, 
naive and confident, and for this the formula 
would be ‘Our will be done.’ This corresponds to 
the group-unity where men and their sacred beings 
form part of the same social system, and it is 
taken as a mattei of course that the gods and men 

{ lerform one another’s will (cf. §7 [ 2 ]). Moreovei, 
ogically speaking, this is a primary attitude and 
one that tends naturally to become that in which 
the individual acts as though he had only to control, j 
coerce, or set in motion the requirea activities. ] 
Tho first attitude (‘Thy will’) is certainly not 
primary ; and, while it is easy to understand the 
transition from an implicit ‘ Our will ’ to ‘ My will,’ 
it is impossible to explain, psychologically and 
logically, any transition if the magical attitude is 
original. Tliis is vital for all conceptions of 
leligion ; the apprehension of a qualitative differ- 
ence must be taken as primary and fundamental. 
All human activity implies that there are processes 
1 See the critloal autnmary by Durkheim, bk lil ch. Hi. 

9 Of. therefore the Bemi-magical character of the eymbolical 
toilet or dress of old Oriental priests and kings, etc. 

8 See art. Maeio, and cf G. F Stout, A Manual ^ Psyehologifi, 
I^ndon, 1918, pp. 166, 392f , 602f 
4 Marett, Anthropology, p. 208. 


m the universe with which man is co-operating ; 
man in the course of development tests and 
purges his more unconscious presuppositions. The 
religions conception of reality involves the recog- 
nition of some ultimate interconnexion between 
the human and the divine, between man and the 
Supreme Power of the universe.* Even the crude 
imitative rites imply something worthy of imita- 
tion with self-denial, sacrifice, etc. ; and the prac- 
tices, together with the vague curse and the lofty 
prayer, imply a certain belief in their efficacy. To 
achieve his ends, man must make the necessary 
preparation and use the necessary factors ; hence 
comes the need of concentration, discipline, self- 
control, and self-sacrifice, and the progress of 
thought consists in the better knowledge of wliat 
is indispensable if ellective results are required 
(see, further, § 29). Here the efficacy of prayer 
and sacrifice comes under consideration. 

20. Sacrifice and prayer.— (1) The data of sacri- 
fice undoubtedly include some gross ideas of mere 
bargaining, and of cajoling and feeding the gods ; 
they typically point to a relationship for utilitarian 
purposes, anu thus the sacrifice appears as a pre- 
liminary gift in order to win the favour of the 
gods, or as a thank-ollering afterwards But, in 
its more suggestive form, the sacrifice is communal 
— it 18 a ceremony in which members of a unit 
participate, one which creates between them, for a 
time at least, a stronger bond of conneMon than 
ties of blood.* In such a unit or bond the pro- 
foundest ideas are realized, and men and their 
sacred beings are brought into the closest relation- 
ship. The ceremony is psychically impressive, it 
is an intensifying and strengthening experience ; 
and the state typically involves feelings of union 
and solidarity, and of communion or even identity 
with the sacred being. While sacrifice is felt to be 
effective, conversely, effective results arc to be 
obtained by saciince and self-sacrihce. Hence 
extravagant asceticism, torture, and extraordinary 
self-mutilation (the last even before a light [GB% 
pt. ii , Taboo, p. 160 ff.]) can produce a state of 
exaltation, infelt strengtli, and the conviction that 
the de.sired help must be forthcoming Indeed, 
violent measures may be adopted in times of crisis 
or distress ; and gloomy rites can reappear or be 
more intense in order to bring help or to stave 
off disaster or decay. Healthy asceticism, sacri- 
fice, and self-denial — all psychically and physically 
beneficial — can thus take perverse forms in order 
to ensure, or virtually to compel, the benefits that 
are sought. That man by those measures can 
achieve his ends is in keeping with what proves to 
be a common presupposition : that the efficacy of 
‘nature* and the course of ‘natural events,’^ in 
general, are connected with the beliaviour of men, 
and particularly of such powerful and representative 
individuals as semi-divine kings and piiests (cf. 
§ 25 [3], and art. Brahmanism, vol 11 p 800). Sacri- 
fice has as its central idea the implicit or explicit 
assumption that there is some connexion between 
human behaviour and natural causation, whether 
directly or indirectly {e,g,, through a deity), and 
such an assumption goes behind the usual differ- 
entiation of man and nature, human and divine. 
Hence, the distinctively religious and the obviously 
magical aspects are often closely akin, although 
their significance for the development of thought 
18 essentially diUeient. 

(2) Similarly as regards prayer * The spell or 

1 The fact that we distinguish human and divine (and other 
antitheses — e g , man and animal) means, not that tho two are 
absolutely distinct and unrelated, but that \i o realize a distinc- 
tion between tho constituents of some larger realm 

8 For the latter cf. A. BarWi, Rehgions qf India, p 27i, and 
see, in general, W R Smith, Rel Sem 2 

8 See especially L R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1906, pp 163-281 , F. B Jevons, An Introd, to the 
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charm involves ideas of self-sufficiency and com- 
pulsion, and of a mechanism which has only to be 
set working, whereas the prayer primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, and is typically a com- 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
But from the explicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
deeply-felt earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries : ‘ Heaven J ^ant that I may have 
something to eat this day. On the one side is the 
psychical nature of man, whose appeal is formu- 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and unsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the question of the ultimate realities — whether 
the prayer or wish has any eil’oct save upon the 
man himself, his courage, confidence, etc., and 
whether a Supreme Power pays heed to the appeal, 
be it systematized or vague. Moreover, the 
earnest prayer or wish cannot be severed from 
the earnest oehaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to be satisfied. That prayer easily decays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magical formula 
is well known in tne histo^ of religion ; the effi- 
cacy is then thought to lie in the expression itself, 
as apart from the psychical state which is typical of 

K or. This primary psyohioal aspect of prayer 
indamental, and it is instructive to onserve 
among rudimentary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.* 
Under the stress of emotion men help out tlieir 
ideas uith gestures, and there is always a ten- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action ; children commonly ‘ play ’ at that which 
impresses them (see p. 676“, n. 3). So it is that 
u_pon the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be explicit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit jxiwers to whom an appeal 
can be made. But all earnest, sincere activity is 
purposive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowledge and the development of 
religion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Hence we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some effective activity. 

Sooner or later the need is felt of some theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human activity and the processes at work 
In the universe. The vicissitudes of thought— the periods of 
scepticism and of credulity, of doubt and of faith— do not affect 
the underlying realities, whatever they may prove to be , and 
what 18 implied in religious, magical, sclenUflc, and phUoeophi- 
cal conceptions points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and even contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or system of realities It is because the religious conceptions 
claim to be the nearest to truth, and because the consequences of 
an infelt conviction are so potent, that serious differences 
between religious and non -religious conceptions are feared or 
resented ; and indeed the history of religion from the rudest 
types upwards proves that these differences are vital for the 
progressive dei elopment of life and thought (see S ss f ) 

21. Ideas of soul and spirit.-^(l) A survey of 
the whole field of religion brings to light two 
fundamental convictions or, rather, presupposi- 
tions • (a) there are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship with the effective pro- 
cesses and utilize them ; (6) man is more than the 

fHudy of Comp. Rel . New York, 1008, pp. 189-174; R B. 
Marett, The Threthola of Rehgum'i, London, 1914, p 68 f 
1 2? flf , In one case a mimetic rite is eniploi cd when a woman 
desires a child and a father of a family is called in to offer up a 
prayer (Babar Archiiielago). But, while this is magico-religious 
rather than magic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rite but no 
explicit prayer or apjieal is recorded (GBs, pt 1 , The Magic 
Art, i. 72; Ilartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 139 ff ) To con- 
olude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the observer is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. For all critical inquiry the issue concerns the psychic-al 
stale (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
magical or not) and our view of the ultimate realities — in other 
words, (1) what is the rite In the eyes of God? and (2) how 
much emuaoy is there in it, according to our own conception of 
tbs universe (of. S| 15 [S], 3s [ 4 ])? 


sensible body ; there is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in the old haunts, or may enter another body, or be 
reborn.* These ideas overlap : the ideas 01 a soul 
or of some non-bodily part of man are extended 
and refer to the life after death and tlie unseen ; 
and the ideas of power or causation are connected 
with powerful individuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature. 

But the ideas are never consistent, nor are the categories dis- 
tinct Life, feeling, consciousness, mind, spirit, and soul are 
confused ; and physiological, psychological, esthetic, theologi- 
cal, and other points of view are un reflectively mingled. The 
progress of differentiation marks the progress of observation 
and classification. The ' spiritual ' part of man may be thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may be 
I identified with certain parts or constituents of the body. 
Modern Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non material, goes beymnd the common concep- 
tion of body and spirit as a grosser and a finer material 2 liutitm 
turn is scarcely consistent when it distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non living, organic and inorganior 
Consequently, it is Impossible to determine clearly the ideas of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi- 
j all V as our modern categories are confused ana not 00 orduiated. 

It Is suffleiont to obseive that everywhere It is possible to dis- 
1 tinguish systematically some A and non-A (e g , organic and 
inorganic), but every separation of an A and a B (r </ , the living 
and the dead, body and mind) invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to be related and 
regarded as different forms of some one underlying subslancs.l 

(2) Ideas of soul and spirit are not to be treated 
as ‘ survivals,’ though special lieliefs and practices 
may be traced historically (§ 4 [2]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas ana to justify them — 

reference to dreams, of which, however, 
only those will be cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
depends on the extent of ttie individual’s experi- 
ence and knowledge by which he is able to dis- 
criminate between the waking hours and the 
dreams, or any unusual subjective experiences (e g., 
‘ghosts’) which niav seem to have objective leality. 
Tlie ordinary familiar theories of the ‘origin’ of 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which they are oigani- 
cally interwoven, and which could not in any case 
be based upon isolated ideas or dream-experiences 
(cf. Durkneini, pp. 66-60, 268). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can be considered 
satisfactory which applies solely to a particular 
age, land, or sect ; ana a careful distinction must 
always bo drawn between the paitieular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
aspects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 
priori. 

(3) All the world over theie are many words to 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether m human, 
animal, or ‘ nature ’ phenomena.* The Melanesian 
term mana (q.v.) is often used typically by modern 
writers ; but, while this more e.specially restricts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spint and Power). 
The words are characteristically applied (a) to 
uhat has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe; 

1 As is quite intelligible, it is especially when an individual 
has been powerful or famous that the continuance of his 
presence and offectivencss is commonly and quite spontaneously 
assumed 

3 Cf medliBval ideas of a more or less material soul (Telesio, 
Baoon) ; cf. also the Jainist views above, vol vii. p 4(18 
s Cf. the controversies between the duolistic and monistic 
systems, and the relation between polytheism and monotheism 
* See especially A. B, Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 
1909, E. 8. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, do 1914, pp 86-160; 
I. King, The Development of Relxgum, New York, 1910, ch. vL ; 
Marett, Threshold of Religion, pp. 18, 120 ff ; Durkneim, p. 
192 ff. , J. E. Harrison, Themis, chs. iii. and iv 
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and (b) to the unusual, impressive, striking, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation, 
^ligious, non-religious, and magical aspects are 
interwoven ; and everywhere the tendency is to 
differentiations (religious, moral, aesthetic, physical) 
which denend upon the current tradition, know- 
ledge, ana stock of categories. The psychological 
aspwt of this ‘ power ’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illastrated, e.g., when a real 
(psychological) reverence for the Sabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
such-and-such an act does or does not break the 
Sabbath.* There is an a priori readiness to recog- 
nize a mysterious or nrofound cause or activity 
outside the run of ordinary experience; increase 
of knowledge may seiiously disturb the Iwliefs, by 
making the activities ‘ natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drawn between the psychological tenden- 
cies and the particular beliefs which pievail. 
Hence, theories of naturism and the like do not 
really explain oiigins, but only show how the 
religious ideas could ^ engendered and brought 
to the birth. In like mannei, theories of the trans- 
ition from polytheism to monotheism, or (as can 
be suggested in the case of India) to pantheism, 
overlook the important fact that the recognition 
of a number of phenomena which can be classed 
together and given one name, because they are 
Biniilai in some one respect (e.ff., as lieing gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying unditteientiated unity. It seems im- 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec- 
tively, save with the help of some prior presupposi- 
tions, and consequently it is necessary to admit 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
‘poner,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which 
is realized only when it is identified, and that on 
the basis of current categories and in accordance 
with current tliought — although the very act of 
categorizing or naming shapes the apprehension 
and interpretation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of mana, etc., it is solely through 
the categories, differentiations, and distinctions 
that the progiess of knowledge is possible, even 
though the underlying unity be ignored from time 
to tune.® 

22 Life and death. — Among other ideas which 
are presupposed and which rule and control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especially 
that 01 the persistence or continuity of the indi- 
vidual. No rational description can he given of 
oneself or of others without implying it, even 
though the arguments ivhich are conclusive pioofs 
of existence after death to one man may m^e no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
and body of thought are different. But tlie con- 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The firm conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or that the inilividual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religious; 
it has justified barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and m India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of lebirth. The wide pre- 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illustrates the tendency to prepare the individual 

1 The Dakota Irulians, who believe that the myetorioas whirl- 
wind must be endowed with wakenda, proceed to associate 
with it analogous phenomena— e g , the fluttering moth, and 
the buffalo bull pawing the earth and throwing up dust In the 
air (I King, pp 189 f, 161) 

a Differentiation tends to obscure the logical unity which Is 
more obvious (a) on rudimentary levels of society, (6) in particu- 
lar psychical states (concentration, mysticism, etc ), and (e) ns 
a result of any stringent oomparisou of the manifestations , but 
it does not follow that there was or is in existence an absolutely 
undifferentiated unity (cf. similarly p 666*, n 3) 


for a life of which bodily existence is only the 
prelude. Here the cmcial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime wlicn the indi- 
vidual becomes an integral part of an enduring 
body — the group, brotherhood, society, church.* 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
.some way ensured by becoming part of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible unit. Who dies if his 
country lives? Now, death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (significantly rare, 
however, among the dying), of peace and sublimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and barbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even an astonishing self-complacence (as being one 
of the ‘elect,* and so forth). Again, the ‘next’ 
life has often been regarded as essentially a replica 
of the present, so tliat even gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a limited existence and not 
an eternal one. Thus, everywhere psychological 
and logical factors intermingle in the history of 
the ideas ; but those which lepresent the apprenen- 
sion of a qmditntivdy different state are m every 
respect more vital than those which view the other 
world as a meic ‘ super ’-world Indeed, the fact 
of some qualitative difference alone explains the 
analogical character of the results of the intuitions, 
experiences, and feelings. It would he impossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary conceptions of ‘ this’ world 
Conceptions of ‘another’ or the ‘next’ world are 
inexplicable unless man is already m touch with a 
larger existence, and unless ‘this’ world, as he 
understands and de&ciibes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the full comprehension of wnich 
transcends human mental processes. * 

*3 Synopsis of the evidence — (1) It is a common belief that 
the ‘soul’ (vital principle, etc) can be, temporarily at least, 
setiarable from the body , it con depart when a man dreams or 
18 ill , It can be iost, enticed, or stolen (OB^, pt il , Taboo, ch 
11 ). It can also be transferred , hence the common idea of the 
‘ external soul,’ where a man believes himself to be secure as 
long as the ‘soul* is hidden or guanled in some safe, rt mote, or 
unknown spot (G S'!, pt. vn , Ualder the Beautx/ul, h 95-278) 
The idea is akin (a) to the belief that one’s name may be 
written, or a piece of one’s person (f g , hair) or property left, 
ill some holy place as an tsstntial part of oneself and for one’s 
welfare. (6) to the conviction (on a higher level of thought) that 
the soul can be entrusted to a saint or deity or be in his care 
(see a curious form of this in 1 8 25®). Moreover, a man s life 
may bo mtiniatelv connected with a tree, which becomes an 
‘index’ or ’sign’ of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death , or, again, the weakling may be aviuholically united with 
a tree to gam thereby something of its strength and vigour 
(’2) Trees, like animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
may be ascribed a * soul ’ , deities may eat the * spiritual ’ part 
of the food-offenngs presented to them, and utensils ma\ be 
broken (‘ killed ')|iii order that their ‘soul’ may accompany the 
dead Animate and inanimate objects can < ontain a man's 
‘external’ soul or hia ‘twin’ soul , they can also be the vehicle 
of some power or spirit (see art Frtikiiism). Both among men 
and anioiiK inanimate objects the ‘spirit’ can be coromoniallv 
transferred , and it is nci essary to distinguish between any 
object (human, etc ) vieweil (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (5) as the actual power itself ■> It is 


1 The practice of associating oneself with that which outlives 
one is illustrated by the means whereby men endeavour to make 
their name ‘ live ’ (so notably in ancient Oriental thought), hv 
building enduring works (e j/ , a pyramid), by inscribing their 
name upon lasting objects, by beneficent and oLlior deeds, 
which will not soon bo forgotten, and so forth 

* The ixnnt of view (explicit or implicit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only ‘ port ’ of a larger existence represents a 
psychological and logical Kuppoa-Uio, ‘unit ’ or ‘ universe of dis 
course’ more comprehensn e than that which confines itself 
only to 'this' world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously 
Every desaription of ‘this’ world at length shades off into a 
theoretical account which goes far beyond actual knowledge, 
involves metaphysical problems, and leaves out the prime fact 
— the development of the individual w'ho has become conscious 
of the world 

* For the transference cf FIj\iu [1897] 326 ff ; J H Breasted, 
Anc. Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1005-07, in 179, n c , Ilartland, 
Kxtuat arid Belief, p 55 
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Mt espeoially ooinin'>n belief that the vital essence of some 
powerful being can be found in anything belonging to or associ- 
ated with him : hence the virtue of rmics, the dust from the 
tombs of saints, eto. Human life can be vitally bound up with 
animals, trees, fire, and inanimate objects, and the dead can 
reappear in another miman form (whether in the family or not) 
or in animal shape. But amid all these variations it is to be ob- 
served that, whiM the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol is generally the centre of a more permanent cult ; 
and, while the spirit guaMian represents.a relatively stable but 
individual cult, the totem Is rather the affair of the clan. The 

S uestion of the stability and clienttle of the sacred object la 
Iways important for the body of beliefs and practices Involved. 
A sacred object may be shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, or by the whole family , it may be inherited, 
accepted by other families, or imposed upon them. There are 
many gradations between the purely individual cult of a spint- 
guardian and the cult accepted by a confederation of clans or a 
whole people, between the most ephemeral of cults (of art. 
Mombntart oods) and those which are a fundamental part of a 
people’s life and thought 

f3) Thus, the ideas of a ' spiritual ’ relationship between the 
individual and something outside him are extremely variable, 
and evervi^ing depends upon the social and logical oo-ordina- 
tion Tnrou^out, the ideas tend to overrule the orudely 
physical or literal aspects The beliefs are usually far from 
simple, and the common ideas of rebirth and re-incamation 
make it difflcult to distinguish (a) the individual who will 
be reborn, and (6) the maintenance of his own individuality, 
which now seems to be partially admitted and now seems to 
be entirely merged with the taimly or group Sometimes the 
dead are supposed to rejoin some sacred stock or nucleus, 
as it were, and from birth to death the man is periodically 
in touch with the ‘essence’ from which he came and to 
which he will return i A great deal of evidence, it is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive ignorance 
of paternity * On this theory there was a primitive belief that 
every birth was due to supernatural causes , every child was a 
‘spirit child ’ Tiie theory implies the existence of an appropri- 
ate body of thought oonnected with it and outweighing the 
purely physiological oonsiderations Now, the OT ilius&ates 
the explicit conviction that the Deity can restrain child-bearing 
or grant it (s g., On 16* 16*- lo eto ), i.e. that the ‘ supornaturaP 
ooMderations are stronger than the ‘ natural * This oo-exist- 
ence is Ln harmony with the evidence elsewhere among rudi- 
mentary peoples > In fact, rites of puberty. Initiation, marriage, 
and adoption Indicate not only that certain physical aspects are 
not unknown, but that ‘idoae’ implicitly predominate So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats Questions of 
parentage as secondary, provided the child Is one of the group, 
docs not necessarily point to ignorance of paternity, but to the 
fundamental im{>ortance of the ideas which are implied in the 
social life. The theory of spiritual conception ciearly assumes 
the nredominanco of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is 
needlessly hampered by the Inference that the phyiriologlcal 
facte were not known. The evidence rather proves the signifi- 
cance of ideas which, on a higher level, become explicit and 
would be called 'spiritual' ; and. If rudimentary man thus falls 
into line with the higher levels (cl., e.o., the OT), where the 
oo-cxistenoe of physical and psychical ideas is at once obvious, 
it has to be added that the greater importance of the psychioal 
aspects appears not only in the practices and beliefs relating to 
the dead, out even in totemism, where the totem and totem- 
clan may be said to be ‘consiibstantial’ (cf Diirkheim, bk ii 
ch MU.). Thus, even on the lower levels, the ay'stem of 
behaviour Imiilies some system of ideas, which, however, has 
not yet become explicit, though we must desenbe it in such 
terms < 

(4) The Ideas of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but 
they rodufe tiiemsclves to a few fundamental principles' (a) 
there is no absolute individual— he is always bound up essenti- 
ally with something outside himself ; (6) he is constantly becom- 
ing conscious of a relation with something ‘not himself,’ 
stronger, vaster, more enduring — he is what one may call 
‘ psychically incomplete,’ a part of some larger psychical whole , 
(e) the difference between life and death, between ‘ this ’ world 


t The religious and philosophical systems of India are especi- 
ally important fur the different ways in which essentially similar 
ideas are developed 

a For this see Hartland, Pnmitive Paternity, ch L ‘ Spiritual 
Conception,’ ch ii ‘ Magical Practices’ ; Frazer, Totemism 
and Kxogamp, iv 61ff , 165 

» Cf , e g , the corporeal and spiritual husbands of the Akamlia 
women (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, il 423 ff , OB*, pt. i.. 
The Magic Art, ii 317 f , see, further, Totemism and Exogamy, 
1 636 f , 676, ll. 83, 90ff , iv. 287, Hartland, Pnm. Pat I 66, 
il. 276f , 278ff , Bpencer-Gillen*, p 265 , 8ponoer-Oillent>, p. 606 , 
B, Spencer, Native Tribes of the N Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p 26Sff ; and especially B Malmowskl, JEAJ 
xlvi (1916J40Sff 

4 Cf above, §S 6, 9 (1) The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas of life and soul, even among so rudimentary a people as 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasize the futility of any 
attempt to present a perfectly logical and co-ordinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the fact of their presence, 
the recurrence of similar types of problems on different levels 
(vis in creationism, traducianisin), and the necessity of a more 
methodological treatment (e g., of co-ordinating logically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge and oonviotions). 


and the ‘other ’or the ‘next,’ is not absolute, and the ideas 
concerning these depend essentially (or their origin upon states 
of experience and their interpretation ; (d) Anally, while the 
ordinary facts of sympathy, interest, and enthusiasm indicate 
the ease with which limits of space and time are felt to be 
removed wherever deep persons feeling is aroused (viz. in 
reference to distant or past events, people, etc..), there is every- 
where a network or pattern of particular beliefs and convic- 
tions, conventions and preiudices, categories and olasslAcatlons, 
such that the particular character or expression of the under- 
lying feelings u thereby shaped and guiaed. There is an (logi- 
cally) a priori feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
whloh one is a part ; it is ready to be evoked and shaped, but it 
is shaped, limited, and obscured— usually inconsistently— by 
current clan, social, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thought. These determine man’s ‘ kinship ’ 
with the rest of mankind, with the ‘lower’ orders, or with 
nature. 

34. Analysis of the concept ‘God.’^ — (1) The 
widely different conceptions touching the validity 
and content of the concept ‘ God ’ prove the diffi- 
culty of making any statement that can be con- 
sidered adequate. W hat is most prominent is the 
characteristic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly vital personal relationship between 
the individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § 18). But convictions of some relation- 
ship are wide-spread, and there is remarkable 
variation touching (a) that with which the indi- 
vidual is very intimately related, and (ft) the 
ethical, social, intellectual, aesthetic, and other 
ideas involved. Moreover, although the data of 
mysticism, ecstasy, and the like, point to a 
psychical state of such intense subjective value 
that the experience will be felt to be ‘ divine,’ yet 
the common lecognition of a diflerence between 
‘true’ and ‘ false ’ religion, prophetism, mystici-sni, 
etc., forces tlie necessity of distinguishing between 
the subjective and the objective value of every 
such experience. Besides, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power does not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
the interpretation may tend to interact, and the 
various Mliefs in the reality of spii it-guardian, 
genius, ancestral spirit, or deity combine essenti- 
ally similar types of experience with essential 
ditterences of form and expression, which are obvi- 
ously of great importance for the history of 
religion. The ordinary facts associate the human 
and the divine in suen a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost blasphemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that the depths of human 
personality are concerned with the realities which 
the experiences involve. 

(2) Moreover, the CTeat concept involves ideas of 
causation, the manifestation of power, etc. The 
belief in a divine Power is typically in its effective- 
ness. This will commonly depend upon man’s 
behaviour, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical working, coercion, com- 
pulsion), but of relirion (dependence, prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
While, on the one hand, the concept ‘ God ’ 
raises the question. What do men expect from 
their Deity?, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature will often be attributed to a patron or 
effective power.® Especially is this the case where 
men’s personal needs and interests are concerned ; 
this is true not merely of concrete activities (e g., 
corn-goddesses), but also of those which we treat as 
abstractions, but which none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, etc. (e.g., 
deities of piety, concord, righteousness). In this 
way we also obtain the results of continued obser- 
vation of operations, the classification and co- 
ordination of functions and processes, the deter- 

> See especially, among recent literature, W. E Hocking, The 
Meaning of Ooa in Human Experxenct, London, 1912. 

» Cf the Roman indigitamenta (or); also the genius perme- 
ating and actuating all that is highiv organized (see W. warde 
Fowler, Boman Jtuas of Deity, London, 1914, p. 17 ff.). 
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mination of classes and categories, and the 
arrangement of the contents of tne universe. By 
the Bide of this rudimentary ‘logical’ process is 
the more psychological tendency to respect, admire, 
and venerate significant operations and organiza* 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with oi representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, etc.). The psycho- 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those who ‘ know ’or ‘ do ’ (cf. the derivations of 
‘wizard’ and ‘fetish’). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside the normal, and, 
as frequently seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. The fusion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has compli- 
cated the history of men’s conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features (gods of rain, sun, 
etc . ) ; while, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monotheistic or rather a 
henotheistic attitude (as in the hymns of the 
Bigveda ). Conseq^uently , gods of similar or related 
functions are easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, while 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more — and the problems involved are those of 
knowledge and observation — the part played by 
feeling (e g., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; ana, when the 

t ods are felt to be personalljf related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
‘ our ’ god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti- 
mate realities constantly have new and different 
patterns which can bo objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account were taken both of the 
moie logical processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immMiate con- 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co- 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘completes’ the needs of 
feeling and reflexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing experiences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of tne intellect. In this way conceptions 
of ‘ God ’ (a.ccording to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they wifi 
lespond to religious, moral, sesthetio, and intel- 
lectual demands. But everywhere there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘ God ’ 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
hand, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti- 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of stiict co-ordina- 
tion, and a man’s conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice verm. Viewed as an 
‘ ultimate ’ concept, beyond which the mind cannot 

f aoceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
imit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun- 
tains and trees of God), It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing a superlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite (e.o., God as infinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, serial, or semi- 
raathematical mode of thought the Deity has been 
regal ded merely as a Superman, even as heaven 
has been thought of as a superior copy of mundane 
life. But in all new religious experience the con- 
cept is typically transcendent, involving that 
which is qxialitatively different — that of which 
thought is a very imperfect representation — and 
compelling (characteristically) some systematic 


re-orgnnization of one’s earlier body of thought. 

‘ Linear ’ development is an aid to thought, but it 
does not answer the experience where a new stage 
of consciousness forces a development of the whole 
body of thought, comparable in some cases («.gr,, of 
‘ conversion ’) to the more or less drastic develop- 
ments of organisms. The ‘ linear ’ symbol does 
not explain tliat awakening and new vision which 
justify the conception of a ‘ transcendent ’ God ; 
and only an undiscerning comparison will suggest 
to the outsider that the ideas concerning a Supreme 
Being are ‘ constructions ’ made up of everyday 
sensuous experience (cf. § 16 [2]). It is precisely 
when one considers the relationship between 
human personality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are seen to bo inter- 
related, and with both are interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) It is evident that the development of p«r»ondl\ty in its 
totality and that of tlie conception itself are interconnected. 
Oroup-totemism is more in harmony with the undeveloped 
ideas of individuabty among rudiintntary peoples, whereas the 
individual totem or spint-miardian, although it is a man’s 
private possession, is on the road to become a personal Deity — 
at the same tame as the man’s own personality is becoming more 
marked i There it an inter relation between a man’s person- 
ality and his conception of the universe and its ultimate reali- 
ties. It is true that he may fail to recognize any ultimate 
authority outside himself, but this phase cannot be permanent 
Charaotenstic of religion is the recognition of an external 
Power peraonaUi/ interested in the individual , and, conse- 
quently, from both the psychological and the metaphysical 
points of view, this phase, together with the ideas of the ‘ fall 
of Lucifer’ type, will require a closer criticism (see below, 
p. eSSb, n. 2). 

25. Social - relig^lous development® — (1) The 
OTowth and differentiation of society, its internal 
development, and the relation between different 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to all that 
is for the presei vation of existence ; hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government ore 
commonly found associated with religious ideas 
(§ 6 [1]). But, when there is a differentiation be- 
tween the religious'and thenon-rehgious.the modem 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (perhaps 
unconsciously) swayed by some differentiation {e.g., 
law and religion) which is not recognized by tne 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of differentiation 
{e.g , magic and religion). Throughout the history 
of religion there has been no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
and unification of thought have alternated with 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility, 
i There are, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of thought, and these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating effect upon the 
collective social thought, occurs when, instead of 
a group as a whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or representatives 
are employed. In the Kei Islands, eg., girls are 
chosen and must submit to extraoidinary restric- 
tions for the benefit of a trading expedition ; but 
elsewhere tabus and restrictions of a sympathetic 
and telepathic character are frequently imposed 
upon a people as a whole {GB^, pt i., The Magic 
I Art, i. 126 IF, and pt. ii., Taboo, ch. iv. §4). In 
Central Australia each clan performs ceiemonies 
for the increase of the totem (if edible), whereas 
in the north, where the organization is more 
advanced, a headman w’lll officiate, and ho assumes 
the responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See 1 8, and of. Frazer, Tolemxtm and Exogamy, Mi 462 a. 
’The sense of personality was vajfuer among the Romans and the 
Semites than among the Greeks, and m Buddhism one may 
observe the absence of a personal God (from the theistio point of 
view) and of distmotive individualism. 

*An interesting attempt to work out the ‘ psyrhologloal 
history of the development of mankind’ is made by W. Wundt, 
ElemenU qf Folk Psychology, tr. £ L Scliaub, London, 
1816 . 
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Now, men of elevated position are commonly felt 
to be psychically superior, and those to whom 
important or valuable powers are ascribed tend to 
acquire position and authority. Such individuals, 
all the world over, have a significance which is 
both psychical (because of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities) ; and in this way the authority acquired 
by the ‘ magician ’ or any other potent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, kings, and other 
authorities are factors that are continuously at 
work in the history of society and thought (see 
especially GB^, pt. i.. The Magxc Art, i.). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
officiates for the increase of its totem {e.g., the 
emu) stands to the rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (vis. emu-god) on another level. 
The group is almost wholly oebarred from tasting 
the totem-food, except on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Bieri it is the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life ; while on higher 
levels not only are there goils especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but the 
tirstfnuts Avill be the property of the god or his 
representative, the pnest. In this development of 
the different constituent features of the once simple 
cult the office of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily becomes hereditaiy; and 
frequently there are religious rulers, chiefs with 
priestly powers, or priests with secular authoiity 
— a circumstance wich soon leads to rivalries 
between leligious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chief’s abode and the sacied place are most 
closely associated, and the claims of the palace (or 
the king) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
ceremonial, and of the structure of the buildings, 
of the personnel, and the pantheon. It is in the 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer for the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entrance into 
brotherhoods, sects, gilds, or secret societies (9.0.). 

The development from totem-speoies to the tingle epecimen, 
or to an image of it, it easy, and the anthropomorphic treat- 
ment of the object can turn the latter into the god of the tribe 
or district. Convertely, although godt with remarkable animat- 
elements in their culte or myths are not neoeesarUv derived 
from totems, sometimes the ancestry can be clearly traced (cf, 
Frazer, Totemum and Exogamy, U 19 ff ). Further, a very 
elgnificant but as yet obscure development is that of ideas of 
group-marriage ({ 9 [1]). Sometimes the men of one group wiU 
nave marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
be exercised before a woman marries away. But elsewhere there 
has been the jus pnnue noetis—the claim asserted not by a 
noup, but by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 
u the representative of the god) — or there has l^n a pre- 
liminarv dedication to the god. It is conceivable therefore that 
tlie earher riglits of the group were taken over by a representa- 
tive (a) of the group, or (6) of the group’s deity, and that the 
custom on the higtier levels is connected with what is found on 
the lower Tlmt the custom has a primary psychical explana- 
tion is suggested also by the law of the OouncU of Oarthage in 
898, on which cf EBrli xv 693 

(3) Wliere a group and its sacred object (totem 
and toteni-gioup, god and tribe) practically form, 
as it were, a single unit (§ 7 [2]), the selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
peojfie or land, a ruler or pnest, and the god or 
gods. The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the g^od, or vice versa ; and m 
the religions of China, Egypt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of the consequences. More- 
over, the king is often regarded as the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disasters. He is the central figure, and therefore 
there are tabus to protect and saferaard him ; he 
may bo kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular paitner. In fact, the representative indi- 
vidual, king or priest, is so essentially associated 


M'ltb processes in the universe that his death may 
be a sort of cosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensure that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill him before his powers 
weaken.* The ‘divine’ chiefs or kings are of 
cosmical significance, like the Brahman priests 
elsewhere ; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a OTeat influence over the 
course of thought. As etnical idea.s prevail, such 
men must possess moral attributes; and, when 
things go wrong, they — like all representative 
individuals and functionaries — are the obvious 
and most tangible scape-goats.^ Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the effective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
representatives, incarnations, and the like ; men’s 
ideas of the gods are swayed by the good or bad 
behaviour of these individuals as truly as, in course 
of social development, conceptions of the moral 
nature of the universe are influenced by the good 
or evil which men find in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse with other groups, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of history 
invariably force movements in religious thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the district find 
their parallels in the national Igod, the king, and 
the land ; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
various gods of the local districts and of tlie whole 
area. Tnia co-ordination can he regarded as one 
of convictions, ideas, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (cf. the Muhammadan walls) are 
felt to be near at hand, and directly interested in 
their small circle — like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe- 
istic, the average individual is henotheistic. The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus- 
trated in the relation between the Israelite Jahweh 
and the Baals, the Muhammadan Allah and the 
walls, or the Deity and the saints and Madonnas 
in Homan Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
was partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, partly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from popular venera- 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi- 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are complex problems (a) of the psychological 
consequences tor the individual whose sacred Iwing 
had once been ‘ personally ’ related to him, and (6) 
of the quasi-logical developments of doctrines and 
theories of the gods. Personal experiences and 
the theories of the universe and the gods have to 
be admsted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the gods and their representative indi- 
viduals ; for, although the latter are, propeily 
speaking, subordinate to the former, yet, because 
I they are visible, accessible, and more ‘ real ’ than 
the unseen powers, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (of. GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, 
i 397, 401). 'This tendency is in harmony with 
the readiness of all individuals with functions and 
powers to Ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become increasingly conscious of their 
value) to be a law unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men concerned, and are of the 

1 Tbiais the matifei the Golden Bough ; see Frazer, Totemtsm, 
U. 629f„ e08; GB3, pt. 1., The Magio AH, U 6, 822, pt ill.. The 
Dytng God, London, 1911, ch. 11 Althoug^h the remarks abore 
are not everywhere apphcable as a whole, they refer to inter- 
related bodies of ideas which recur, in one form or another, 
almost universally. 

a Hence, in the development of society, one of the most dlffl- 
oult of problems is to fix responsibility and determine hist 
conceptions of responsibility. Such problems are much lees 
aerious in undeveloped communities, where there Is little differ- 
entiation of function and religious ideas are not separated from 
social life 
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first importance for any attempt to deduce the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 32 [2]). 

(6) The neoesslty of malntoiningr the unity and security of 
every noup, tribe, and people exmains the various means that 
are taken {e g., in rites of adoption). Ideas outweigh purely 
physical or material considerations. There is a deep-seated 
feeling that powerful representative individuals should be above 
ohanoe and change ; hence there are innumerable practices and 
beliefs which refei to their immortality, rebirth, rc-incamation, 
etc., while, later, attention is directed not to the individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or office. If the 
death of the semi-divine kin^ was mors or less a cosmical 
disaster, ro>al marriages and births, too, had a national or even 
greater significance for current thought, and ideas of Increase 
and growth were associated (in an undifferentiated sort of way) 
with the course of nature TOnerally. Moreover, the superior 
Bigmllcance uf representative individuals explains the early 
importance attached to their participation in religious cere- 
monies— e g . , in solemn acta of confession. Hence, also, the 
eater interest attached to records, ritual, hymns, etc , relating 
them, and to the careful preservation of them(cf the priestly 
hymns of the Rigveda, Babylonian ritual,and penitential hymns) 
While the life and thought of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few distinctive features, the representative and 
Other outstanding individuals leave their mark upon a people’s 
history, althougli they, In their turn, are far more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of thought which pursues its 
way, rejecting what it cannot aAimilate and rehabilitating, 
though 110 doubt in a m w form, beliefs and practices whU-h 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate 
26. Eras of crisis and transition.— (1) As the 
vici<isitudeB which we have been noticing break up 
the .social or national unity, with it diaappearp the 
congruence of thought. The loss of collective feel- 
ing and the absence of a feeling of harmony of 
aims and interests proceed nan with a great 
inci ease of individualism. Individualism is already 
present in some degree whore there are individual 
totems or spiiit-guardians, or where the man has 
his own piotective genius and does not share that 
which either is common to the group or is tended 
by a recognized representative. But the differen- 
tiation of society, labour, intellectual and all other 
work, steadily increases the heterogeneity of con- 
victions, modes of thought, interests, etc, ; and, as 
it disintegiates the thought of the environment as 
a whole, theie is the more urgent need for some 
new strong unifying impulses. Now, there is 
always a logical relationship between the character 
of a people and their religious convictions ; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
the barbarous Assyrians and among tiie fiery 
zealots of early Arabia. And, as regards indi- 
viduals, the p^sychology of Calvinist and Puritan, 
of a P'rancis of Assisi and a Luther, of a Paul and 
a John, of a Hosea and an Isaiah, illustrates 
varieties of religious character which will be even 
more varied, though naturally of very diileient 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. 
In other ivords, where there is excessive individual- 
ism, there is every oppoitunity for maikedly 
diffeient varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other tinie.s 
would be checked and suj^ressed by the great 
body of average thought. Wie experiences, ideas, 
etc., will always be subjectively impressive, but 
thoie will be no coherent body of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

( 2 ) In the disorganization that ensues coherence 
of Boi-ial life and of the fundamental ideas gives 
way to an incoherence which has a disturning 
effect uiion the rehgious conditions. The early 
social-ieligious beliefs and practices lose both their 
practical and their traditional authority ; religion 
tends to be severed from life and is often mechanical 
or magical Scepticism, agnosticism, and pessim- 
ism find fertile soil ; and the needs once nourished 
by the current religion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and incom- 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti- 
tion balance trustful faith and a new spirituality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘ next ’ world, or it ignores 


it — only the ‘ visible ’ is real ; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will oe found dangerous 
excesses (cf. the frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztecs, gross licentious cults, irrational and 
suicidal tabus), which, like all features that are 
incapable of development or persistence, are not 
to he regarded as typical of normal religion 01 
life. 

( 3 ) Meanwhile there is a general levelling. The 
divisions which had disturbed the earlier solidarity 
are blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by the many and become loss distinctive, and ex- 
clusive ideas are common property and are popu- 
larized. In Egypt, e.g., the belief in a life after 
death, once demanded on behalf of the king, was 
extended to ordmary men ; it involved their recog- 
nition of the moral requireriionts once imposed 
upon the monaichs, but at the same tune the belief 
was loaxled with pojmlar super^ititum. The general 
effect of the tiansitional process with its ‘seculari- 
zation ’ can be seen in the history of the drama, of 
certain toys (e.g., the bull-roarer), and of games. 
The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have been 
found in the game ‘Ixindon Bridge is broken 
down,’ and echoes of grim rites lingered on in the 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to pass. European folk-lore has thus preserved 
remains of old barbaric religion ; and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultures can bo recog- 
nized by their incompatibility with the current 
systems of thought.^ Thus, too, the great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, wheie the reli^ous vicissitudes can 
be traced over many centuries (as 111 the East), 
considerable complexity of beliefs and practices is 
caused by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

( 4 ) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disintegration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con- 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of new ages, periods, 
cycles, etc They involve a harmony of the deepest 
ideas, and thus affect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of every new harmony and solidarity 
18 the religious spiiit by which, hrst, individuals 
and then whole peoples are stimulated and uuder- 

o development. When, as in the history of 

udaism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to many different classes, 
minds, dispositions, and needs. The tendency 
then is for the religious and other aspects of life 
and thought to become harmonious, an adjustment 
is made l^tween new and old, and the icligion is a 
socialized one, as distinct from the theosophieal, 
ethical, or philosophical cults of select minds.* 
Everywhere these transitional penoils aie pro- 
founaly significant both for individuals and for 
peoples. The line of development ia not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of ne\i re- 
organization, as, e.y., in India and in e.arly Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastio revolution in the old Hcbicw religion, 
whereas Babylonia and Egypt sought to satisfy 
their unrest by a conscious and artihcial return to 
the conditions of a hajiinor and distant pa-^t. 
Contunes later, one line of development ceases 

1 Cf , « flr , W, H. R Rivers, The Toilae, London, 1906, 

p. 462ff 

> It 18 now a religion which the diverse minds of the social 
body can understand and etiliorate , the whole environment 
thus receives a new stimulus, althoujfh the stejis from the ideals 
of individuals to the practiuU social religious results in the 
environment as a whole may seem to mark a retrogression 
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with Rabbinical Judaism, while a fresh growth 
begins with Christianity ; but both passed outside 
the land of their home. The rise of Islam is 
virtually a new beginning, just as Arabic itself 
represents the ' pruto-Semitio ’ language more 
closely than do any of the other languages. After 
many centuries of the old native religions, after 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic syncret- 
ism, and the conflicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the young Christianity, there is seen a new 
religion. It is in harmony with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ- 
ian doctrine, which was above their level, and to 
the remarkable syncretism which in fact appealed 
only to the educated and governmg classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (Allah), not new 
conceptions of God or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Islam thus begins at a,n 
earlier point than Judaism or Christianity, it 
speedily developed beyond the grasp of popular 
thought ; and, although the lands were, as a wnole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier ages, 
Islam quickly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 
philosophical work of Greek and Christian thinkers. 
In such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, though under different circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a (chronologically) later religion 
can be more advanced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth will 
cei tainly represent an earlier stage than nis mature 
parents, but in various respects may be more 
advanced. Hence the danger of unchecked com- 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, and the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thought (see § 4 [ 3 ]). 

27. The advance of Uiought.— (1) Throughout, 
the social -religious development can be sugges- 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza- 
tion and disorganization of every social body corre- 
sponding to that of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (§ 7 [ 1 ]), That there has been 
some great advance is shoivn (a) by the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogi'es- 
sion is not without traces of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, (6) 
although theriomorphic and low anthropomorphic 
cults may be prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, tnere is not that oharactenstio totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorphic (§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have put the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so- 
lutions of the difhcult problems of life ana thought. 
Consequently the recurrence of similar types of 
belief and practice is significant, and more especi- 
ally when the old reappears in some new form — 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring scepticism and 
despair also bring new faith and hope, and the 
history of religion is the repeated justihcation and 
re-expression of old values (§ 33 [2]). The death of 
a member of a totem species was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerated, the 
death was then a catastrophe, until in some way 
(e.g., in ideas of rebirth or re-incarnation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its less disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
with its good and bad consequences of close group- 
solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, which 
at once brought new and often difficult problems. 
The problems become more complex as life and 
thought develop ; they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony with the thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a nature relation 
between the group and its sacred being ; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologically harmful— it is 
‘ magic.’ But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrument ; the ideas are more advanced, and 
theie is a logical development which, whatever be 
the ultimate realities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the different stages of the individual mind 
(§ 17 ff.). There is an ever more conscious aware- 
ness of current beliefs and practices, and reflexion 
can make explicit what had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

‘Redemption, rabetitution, purification, atoning blood, the 
garment of nghteousness, are all terms which in some sense go 
back to antique ritual .' 1 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of sell-control, self-denial, the sacrifice of 
valued obiects, the forgiveness of sms, and atone- 
ment. Already the road was taken for the later 
deepening of ideas of mutual interdependence, 
sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the universe. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represented sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
or a resurrection ; on higher levels the imitation is 
definitely in the spiritum realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, clad with the symbols of 
totem or god ; they fight as or for the god. 
Later the principles and ideals associated with 
their sacred Being are more explicitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved as though there was a life 
after death before they discussed the possibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came back to 
life, while the ordinary man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.* 
Identification, whetner as ritual, imitative be- 
haviour, etc., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the experiencing of a belief, is profoundly eftec- 
tive, and points the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively hual, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought are in harmony, the 
piofound concepts have each a sufficiently similar 
moaning. But widely different conceptions— e q , 
of the term ‘ God ’ — will represent a very secon- 
dary stage, because the terms must previously have 
been used to denote that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned. Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the differences in meaning and applica- 
tion have serious consequences ; and it is only in 
those periods where the religious and non-religious 
concepts become harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibnum. 
The presence of some body or system of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
it represses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
periods of the development of both individuals and 
peoples. Then it is that men, being without the 
help of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the mercy of ideas — new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what had been normal. The 
nature of personal experience is profoundly varied, 
and of great subjective significance, whatever be 
its value for the environment. The less normal 

1 W. R. Smith, Rel. p. 489. See, grenerally, 0 Gallo- 

way, The Pnneiplee of Religunu Development, London, 1009. 

* O. F. Moore, Biat. of Reltgiont, i. 174, 194. 
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expel iences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the rarer examples at 
other times, when, instead of a prevailing aisloca- 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few individuals out of touch with the 
^stem and conventional thought of their day. 
That men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal (i.e. not in harmony with 
the average fife and thought) is well known ; and 
for the science of human nature it is significant 
that (a) the ^eat figures to whom the world’s 
thought is indited often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average ‘conventional ’ thought, and that 
(h) the ‘religious’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and fight 
(3) Religious and all deep experience points to 
profounder realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize ; and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), plaices, aud seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in a socially beneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary li/e and the consciousness of some over- 
powering ultimate truth. Did not relipon express 
some realization of what was felt to be over- 
whelmingly vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts and the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowledge of the universe. The more intense 
experiences are the basis of refiexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religious works represent a limit or height which 
men continue to find stimulating and satis^ing to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are intelligible because of the similarity of 
mems psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to appeal and, although there can be a 
phraseology which makes them lose their value, 
Dccause they belong to a different world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible — oy the comparative and 
psychological methods— to recover the spirit. So, 
too, rude savage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can be appreciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other ; and the fundamental psychical simi- 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing or a 
mechanical return to the old —as in Babylonia and 
Egypt — is decadence, whereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and correspond to what has happened 
in the history of religion.* By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can be brought 
into one focus, and the inquirer can go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, Qur’an, Vedanta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man’s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
book and the environment wnich found in it its 
highest truths is replaced by that between the 
reinterpretation of it and the modern environment. 
In other words, the positive advance of religious 
thought IS always part of that of the total world 
of thought in which it is embedded ; and it 
1 But this does not mean that some one department of 
thought is wholly adjusted to another Rather, in every 
advance, individuals are so stimulated that every department 
such as It is) undergoes a development which, like that of the 
ndividual himself or of his country, may be either orderly or 
somewhat drastic 


remains, therefore, to turn to some points in the 
relation betw'een religious and non-religious 
thought. 

(4) Psychologioal comparison, it will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old familiar typology and s>inhohsm of 
Scripture There are fundamental similarities relating to a 
past or future Golden Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appearance of popular heroes and 
religious saviours — an avatar, Buddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 
not only are there similar psychological experiences among 
those who are conscious of a mission, but they are not un- 
naturally influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by such 
knowledge as they have of their predecessors i And, as regards 
the OT and the NT, psychological as well as historical simi- 
larities (« g , the Suffering Servant and the Crucified Christ) 
enhance the familiar insistence in the history of Christianity 
upon the connexion between the NT and the ‘Messianic’ 
passages in the OT ; and this interconnexion is of supreme 
Importance for man’s religious nature, as apart from the 
historical data which, In the case of the OT, are entirely 
problematical, and, in the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism Further, observation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of siiniiar types of events have suggested the notion 
of cycles or world-periods Yet t^iere is alwa>B the demand 
for somethii^ permanent, and the Scriptural identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolizes a cotnnion intuitive feeling of 
duration or continuity underlying de\elopraent, of permanence 
in spite of change It may perhaps bo regarded as tlio counter- 
part in time of the idea of the One and the Many in space. 
Although modem evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘ linear ’ 
movement, there is no single line of progress continually shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving behind what is outgrown 
In history, too, the most revolutionary changes appear less 
drastic when a suffloiently long view is taken, and a continuity 
Is discovered beneath the dislocation of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of the mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure, and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimate 
reanty which is superior to all catastrophes, the vicissitudes of 
history and knowledge in the past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturbancee of the convictions Only in 
such unity ana continuitv has man been able to find a practical 
working solution of his difficulties and problems , and, since the 
religious view of the universe claims to be the nearest to realitj , 
it is necessary, therefore, to note some features in the vicis- 
situdes of the religious and non-religious conceptions 

IV. Religious and non-rbligious tu ought. 
—28. The differentiation of thought.— (1) The 
foregoing sections would, at tins point, be 
properly followed by some account of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly differentiated and snecial- 
ized thought of modern life (see §6 [1] aa fin.). 
But it must suffice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely affects the ethical, 
theological, and philosophical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com- 
parative study of etnics, theology, nhilosophy, 
etc. The typical prevailing religious beliefs and 
practices imply pnnciples, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly recognized and shaped ; 
they represent the experience, observation, and 
reflexion of men of different temperaments and at 
various stages of the history of thought. As a 
result of continued application of the comparativ e 
method similar fundamental and prevailing prin- 
ciples and ideas can be traced underlying the 
dilierent religious, ethical, theological, and plnlo- 
sophical expressions. Such are, eg, tlie presup- 
positions or the conscious convictions of the iridi- 
vulual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a oneness undei- 
lying the many various differentiated aspects or 
flivisions of life and thought. Only in the light of 
such unity can one gam any rational conception of 
the many complex temjieramental and other valua- 
tions and divergences of thought ; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in processes of differentiation with develop- 
ments in various specialistic, diverging, and inifi- 
viduahstic directions. 

{%) Especially noteworthy, therefore, is tlie coniparatlie 
study of the phenomena of ecstasy, inspiration, mysticism 
{qq V. ; cf also artt Possassion, ^OfIism, and Yoom) Here are 


1 Of. M. Anesaki, JVtMtJsn, the JSuddAisf PropAef, Cambridge, 
Hass , 1916, pp 67f , 72ff . 06, 97, 100. 
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involved the rarer psychical states where the individual has 
Intense convictions or a deejier and profounder self, of the One 
behind the Many, of tbs Ileahtv beneath all phenomena, or of 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his reliffious beliefs. The 
state is always exceeding^Iy impressive and potent ; and, all the 
world over, means are taken to induce it artificially. At a 
hiifher stapre of development the passage from the more normal 
state to the rarer is considered more carefully, with a more 
conscious ret ognition of the roads, the goals, and the results. 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problems 
have been ihligently studied ; and, instead of the old mytho< 
logical reification of the illusion (see Maya), or the veil sever- 
ing ordinary life from the profound states, there have been 
psychologicw and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive and 
fruitful character. The problem os to what stands between 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world of 
appearance and the ultimate truth, is a very real one, forced 
by actual experience (S 13 [2J); and eSorta were niade to 
analyze and classify (a) the consiatuents and processes of the 
mind that has the experiences, and (b) that which was experi- 
enced. While Indian thought went its own way. Western 
thought found its ‘spintual home ' m Greece, where the prob- 
lems were apprehended and treated at a higher and more aifPer- 
entiated sta^e of development. Consequently the East has pre- 
served more of a primary undifferentiated experience ; it has a 
more immediate view of its reality ; whereas Western thought 
has become highly spooialieed and ‘ scientific,’ the tendency bemg 
for the unity to be obscured, if not ignored. Yet it is soon found 
that no adequate synthesis can be m^e by combining the results 
of extreme specialistic analysis of experience ; there is a unity 
in experience and in the experiendng mind which antdysis 
destroys. None the less, although continued differentiation 
and spoclaUsation tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine synthesis is ail the richer for the prior stage of dis- 
intogration Just os all intuitions and immediate views are the 
fuller when the mind has had a lahonoiis preparatorydiscipllna, 
so the de^Boarching introspection of Eastern thought is to be 
balanced by the less introsjiective, less subjective, but more 
specialistio training of the West, and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamental In the development of religious and non- 
religious thought is the character of the concepts which both 
influence and are influenced by the interpretation of experience. 

(3) Comiilexity of thought correawnds to the 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more highly differentiated stage than those in 
rudimentary society. All classifications, whether 
complex or not (law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the result of growth, and they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, testhetic, and other 
conceptions, principles, etc., of the environment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to beg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their subjective im- 
pressiveness, become objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and assimilated by the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in history must 
undoubtedly be regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the whole environ- 
ment will then represent some profounder ‘ whole ’ 
which transcends the conscious individuals them- 
.selves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classifications — by 
which alone rational life is possible — are also 
transcended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
shaped by processes, certain aspects or parts of 
whicli at least they are able to shape; they are an 
integral pait of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics, Consequently, tiie most complete 
description of leality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and is controlled by 
his conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
assumption that of the ultimate realities men’s 
conceptions are imperfect approximations, and 
consequently even the completcst view of reality 
would have to be regaided as itself the outcome of 
a natural process of mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered W determinable 
limitations of tlie human mind. ISo, in all human 
development th^re is a combination of the tran- 
scendent and the immanent; there is a jirooess 


which transcends the men who are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29. Fundamental ideas.— (1) Every activity has 
its neoessaiY conditions and principles, which are 
indispensable if it is to be sucoessful. Everywhere 
are to be recognized necessary fundamental prin- 
ciples, all closmy interconnected, but recurring in 
various forms, and associated with our own ideas 
of efficiency, law, order, right, and truth. Every 
group and every activity which can be regardea 
collectively as a unit has its unifying and necessary 
principles upon which success and efficiency de- 
pend ; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to some indispensable 
requirements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and discipline, are thus coi relative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and purpose. In 
practical life the difficulties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of the 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. From the earliest 
times the social group has acted up to certain 
obligations upon whicn group-unity alone could 
depend ; but often it is only periods of crisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formeily unrecognized, obscured, or 
questioned. Now, every genuine feeling of group 
unity is commonly reflected in spontaneous feelings 
of collective privilege and responsibility ; the 
members participate in one another’s merit* and 
misdeeds. ‘ Among rudimentai y peoples this unity 
will frequently include both the gods and the 
processes of nature (§ y). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at nand, the behaviour of the 
group is bound up with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods ; cf., e gr., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the action of the gods in thus requit- 
ing man’s behaviour is only one form of a funda- 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. Often certain representative indi- 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
the people or land, and they are responsible for 
drought and other disasters (| 35 [3]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently oonspicnous men, who is 
to determine who are ‘ the s^t of the earth ’ (Mt 
6’*)? The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
responsibility, paitly of a profound interconnexion, 
re-appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ‘magical’ control or in ‘re- 
ligious * prayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
vague denunciation and adjuration, m instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo- 
tional, poetical, and cesthetio femings of man’s kin- 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to be inimical to human welfare, 
the individual is no longer an ‘individual,’ but as 
his ‘ brother’s keeper ’ implicitly associates himself 
with the progress of the universe as a whole and 
with the upholdmg of its principles, in so far as he 
realizes and can apply them. 

(2) lliere is a continual rediscovery of a universal unity and 
Interconnexion which si^ialiEed wougbt must necessarily 
ignore. But confusion arises when concepts, the result of such 
specialization, are criticized on account of what they lack, as, 
e g , when nature Is spoken of as impersonal, blind, and morally 
and spiritually indifferent Now, in so far as conceptions of 
nature have been based upon phenomena where personal, 
moral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the ques- 
tion, such cnticism is beside the mark. Moreover, it would 
ignore the order, uniformity, and regularity which are indis- 
pensable for the prooesses of nature, and which are the counter- 
part of the requirements of every effective and ordered human 
society The nehaviour of animals and joung children eannot 
be discussed throughout in terms of adult psychical life (e g , 
ethics, insight, learning, etc.), hut they commonly manifest 


1 Conversely, from an examination of customs, light can be 
thrown upon an otherwise barely recognizable social system (as 
by W. B. Smith, in his Ktnship and Marriage in Early Arabia^, 
London, 1003) 
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wb»t in their sphere oorrosponde, in a rudimentary wav, to the 
attributes that we apply, in another sphere, to adulto. Similarly, 
the processes of nature are the * natural ’ counterpart of the 
anthropomorphic processes in the ‘psychical* r^m. The 
‘natural 'and the ’ spiritual * laws reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according to their realm. Moreover, a law 
is from one point of view the essential principle of some effective 
process or activity, while, reifarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formularization of ttie retrulanty 
of phenomena True, the concept law has undergone different 
vicissitudes as nature and human society are oonsldered 
separately , but what appears to be fundamental is that in a 
‘ natural ’ law there is involved the explicit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law is not really 
‘ man-made ’ and ‘ imposed,' but is the attempt to make explicit 
the conscious recognition of what Is essential for the better 
efficiency of human life, although for this purpose laws as pro- 
hibitions of what hinders successful growtn become more con- 
spicuous than the positive requirements of what ensures it > 

(3) (a) The objective value of every gioup or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to the whole of that of which all 
of them are part. This applies equally to prin- 
ciples, ideas, concepts, and theories; their real 
value 18 tested by tnoir relation to a larger field 
than that where they are first lecognized. So the 
value of all that can be treated as a unit or whole 
lies in its place in the ultimate whole ; and in 
practical life there are conflicting theories, activi- 
ties, principles, CTOups, and so forth, which force 
the conclusion tnat either the ultimate realities 
are incoherent and discordant — which is clearly 
irrational — or there is a final solution which we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be- 
tween law and meicy, or between ‘nature’ and the 
individual, may ho specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only with the strictest 
regularity of cause and effect ; and God’s foigive- 
nesa of the penitent sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
conformity with some greater law, some profounder 
conception of justice. Moreover, in ‘nature’s’ 
legard for the whole lies the hope of him who is 
an integral part thereof ; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
largest ‘scientific’ concept of oidei in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com- 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso- 
lute uniformity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of 
those who can realize lU sway, although otlendeis 
and others may sufior by rebelling against it. To 
pursue this further would bo to turn aside to the 
‘ burden ’ of the law, the question of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atonement, 

(6) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as tiie total conditions 
at any time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con- 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Consequently, the religious aspect is par- 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the cry, ‘ Can theie be a God to allow such 
things?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guaidians of justice and order 
m the universe. An orderly and just univeise is 
the underlying postulate. All insistence upon the 
worth of tno individual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter- 
connexion of the universe, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dejiendence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole upon all 
the constituents,* Throughout, wo have to seek 
a rational explanation ; for, as apart flora the 
question whether the universe ts ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such can we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as we have in the past. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 

1 Another important example of speoialixation with tendencies 
to forget the undifferentiated aspects is afforded by the contrast 
between the terms ‘ psyebioal ’ and ‘ physical.’ 

s Of. esp. the ideas as expressed In Mt IQWf Lk 15. 


doubt, scepticism, and despair, now to some firmer 
and wider conception of life , hut the latter has 
been the line taken in the history of progressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and i enunciation of all 
that IS most obvious and tangible find their lation- 
ality in the conviction that the unknown will bnng 
a greater reality than the known. So, too, the 
h'equont disturbing success of evil is a guarantee, 
not of lawlessneas, but of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana- 
lysis, factors which in themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysis reveals 
factors which have not tlie elements of jiermanence 
and progress. And, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gams a moie lational concep- 
tion than if good and evil are treated as absolute, 
conflicting entities. Tlie ultimate must bo re- 
garded as rational, else there can be no ordered 
life or thought. 

30. Myth and knowledge. — (1) Ideas of the 
fundamental unity of the uuivei se are implied also 
in the remarkable imitative and other ceremonies 
where men represent spirits, gods, etc , or perform 
the desired ‘ natural' processes themselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the effective 
contiolling powers can be moved (cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or description of pro- 
cesses or opeiations is often felt to be potent, so 
that, e.ff., myths are not things to lightly 
or irreverently spoken, because they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the post has a very real value for the future ; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a new and intense vividness to the reality of 
the sacred beings who are the sources of action.* 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetic representation, and to these processes 
of absorption and identification can be joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effoit to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In this way ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, e.g., m ancient Egypt an effective means of 
escaping the perils of death was to identify oneself 
with some saving god who had successfully over- 
come them himself * From the myths and tradi- 
tions which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric asiiects, the secrecy of all 
knowlecfge which is in any way potent Not only 
are there innumerable examples of the fact that 
1 knowledge is power (cf., e.g , the possession of the 
name of a god), but the psychological effect of 
increase of effective knowleuge upon the individual 
is exceedingly instructive from the religious point 
of view. The inter-relations betw^een knowledge, 
WLsdoni, reverence, and the ‘ fear of Gofl ’ are, how- 
ever, disturbed by the progress of thought and by 
the usual arbitrary and subjective distinctions 
between sacred and ‘secular.’ None the less, it 
will be freely admitted that moral and ethical 
qualities (sincerity, intellectual honesty, patience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc ) are requisite for the 
best ‘ secular ’ and ‘ scientific’ labour ; and in tins 
way the whole self, and not a human intellectual 
machine alone, is involved Thus the comidete 
outlook (Weltanschauung) of the individual hc- 
coiuea, so to say, the matliem.atical fumtion of his 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, .Tsthctic, and 

1 Cf the influence of traditional history upon Israel, and note, 
eg, Hab 3, the oominemoration of the Deitj’a deeds in the 
Mst, the present distress (v.l7), and the braxe confidence p' 

Cf also the naive attitude (between cxinfldent ‘ nmjfic ’ and sub- 
inisaive relifrious ‘ humility ’) in Nu , Dt 

* Moore, Uiet of Reltgumt, 1. 174 , cf 162 f , 105, lt)4. The 
same psvchologjoai process appears in botli Rnddhism and 
Christianity llie numerous beliefs and practices which illus- 
trate the connexion between tbouprht, action, and reality arc of 
the jrreatest interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for which It must suffice to refer to Uurkhelin (bk. ul oh iii. 
8 3, Eng tr. p 302 ff). 
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spiritual development; and, in so far as Mike is 
known only by like,’ the completost conception 
of reality requires the completest conceivable de- 
velopment of personality.^ 

(2) All mj-tha and all conoaptions of the nniverae, even the 
moat extreme, have a threefold value . (a) they purport to add 
to our knowledge of reality , (b) they illuminate the mental 
■tructure of the Inquiring, reflecting, realizing individual ; and 
(o) they contribute to the further study of the way in which the 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the objective realities which ( 4 tn be so 
variously apprehended. The emotional, poetical, metaphoncal, 
and undifferentiated characteristics of myths correspond to the 
psyoliological character of those who frame and accept them. 
The spontaneous mythologizing, anthropomorphizing, and per- 
sonih^ng mind alwa} s persists, and it contrasts with the care- 
ful luteilectual efforis to be objective and Impersonal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misleading concepts, while myth is 
‘personally’ interesting and intelligible, it is, when at its 
best, ‘ super-personal’ — like the ballad— representing aspira- 
tions, ideas, and modes of thought'tbat are collective, national, or 
universal, and not merely individualistic In course of time the 
myth may become a fixed, authoritative statement, embarrassing 
the movement of thought , then its crudities and imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the sceptic, and even excuse 
the wrong-doer. It may then pass from being * super-personal* 
to ‘ impersonal,’ when it is no longer in touch with the people 
There will be a failure to analyze and distlng^h the per- 
manent from the impermanent feature s although this distinc- 
tion is always made unconsciously by all who uphold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opponents. The 
more empirical knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjectivity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its richness of feeling and potentiality 
It wUl present a synthesis which is in no sympathetic relation- 
ship with the experiences of the generality of mankind It will 
acquire a false ‘ impersonal ’ objectivity, and become dogmatic, 
restnoting personal development Hence, although science and 
religion can exist for a time side by side, sooner or later the 
question arises of the validity of their several concepts and of 
their value for the further progress of personality a 

(3) The course of thought is directed by what is 
known, and it is in terms of familiar experience ; 
HO, e.g , oosmioal processes have commonly been 
thought of in terms of human vicissitudes (birth, 
conflict, marriage, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, sovereignty, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in both the 
religious and the non-religious thougiit.* Concep- 
tions of the universe are influenced by the current 
conditions, and vice verm ; and in the development 
of thought the efforts to explain expeneiioes and 
phenomena often proceed without the necessary 
reference to the primary data themselves. The 
psychological and logical paths then diverge, and 
the fluctuations in tlie progress of thought can be 
illustrated m the varying personal and impersonal 
conceptions of Providence, Nature, God (of. the 
word ‘agency’ itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is that isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
although there may be noble and q^uasi-rehgious 
feelings outside the religious phraseological framo- 
woik, and associated, eg.^ with art, science, or 
humanity. The expression of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partdke of the nature of religion, yet, 
fiom a point of view which must be regarded as 
primary and ultimate, religion must be treated as 
sm gene.ns and distinctive (§ 33 [3]). 

A belief m a life after death has no ethioal or religious v^ue in 
itself, and a monotheistic religion is not always superior to a 
iiunotheism or to the polytheism which most practical religions 


i So, too, the great religious and other leaders, through their 
own total personality, nave enabled their disciples to gain 
deeper and more powerful conceptions of reality 
■■i On the whole subject of mythological and soientlflc thought, 
and on Uic influence of personahzing even In science, see Olive 
A. Wheeler, AnthropomoTphxgm and Science: a Study of the 
Development of Eiective Cognition m the Individual and the 
Race, London, 1916, esp p 130 fl. 

^ Cf. $ 9 ( 2 ), and see O Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
New York, 1912, pp 112f , 116, on the conception of Fate as a 
goddess Just at a period when men’s fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or elTorts. Of also the interest in 
esohatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
^ee 8 . A. Cook, The Study of Religion*, pp. 189, n 2. S02)L 
For a methodical treatment of the inter-relation of different 
branches of thought and their vioissitudes the work of Wilhelm 
Dilthey may be especially noted. 


are. The word ‘ Qod ’ may express more of a logical or intel- 
lectual necessity than the personal experience of a Supreme 
Being , yet the experience of some transcendent ‘ Ih-esenoe ’ is 
not necessarily interpreted as that of a deity, and men have had 
their daemon, guardian-angel, or some psychologically effective 
experience, which has been identified in harmony with their 
conceptions of reality and the thought of the environment. 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the development of thought is well illustrated in the vioissitudes 
of such words as Heaven, oroiysia (see EBi, a v. ' Elements ’), 
the Chinese Tao, Tien, Li, and the Buddhist /)/iarmaJand the 
various personal, ethical, universal, and metaphysical concep- 
tions of Buddha himself. A simple and typical example of 
development is afforded by ceremonial washing, which is 
religious or nu^cal according to the precise ideas that accom- 
pany it(cf. p 674a, n 1). If it persists as a mere nte, the elfic.icy 
ues merely in the ritual, and not in the psyohioal state, and this 
is ‘magic.’ Proceeding to the other extreme, men avoid the 
ceremony with its beneficial and utilitarian aspects as a piece of 
worldly luxury, and mi^uided religiosity delights in afflicting 
and tormenting the bo<w Again, the utilitarian purpose can 
be retained and the religious aspect ignored, and this seculariza- 
tion is very common in the history of culture , cf the rise of 
astronomy, anatomy, and medicine from the astrological and 
more or leas ‘ magical ’ soil in which they once fiounsned. All 
such changes are significant for the relation between the 
psychical states of the individual and the ultimate realities 
(4) The developments in the history of religion 
furnish valuable material for all conceptions of the 
relation between the religious and the non -religious 
aspects of life and thought, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can scarcely allow with Schiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should be m 
touch with reality ; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is the application of emotion to morality, 
though relimon without either would hardly be 
so styled. Thought cannot be treated so atomi- 
cally, and the fact is that purely non-religious 
thought can or cannot find a logical place in a 
religions system, and vice versa, just as two 
departments of natural science may be in some 
respects entirely separable, but in others may so 
intertwine that the problems of tlio one cannot be 
severed from those 01 the other. Now, the evident 
seat of all the varying relations is the individual 
mind and the connexion (such as it is) between the 
entile contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Differentiate as one may the religious and the 
non-religious, the moral and the non-moral (where 
morality is irrelevant), and the emotional and 
intellectual, all these find an ultimate common 
ground in the whole individual ; and it may well 
Be the case that the final aim of ‘ science ’ is not the 

S erfect systematization of the many diverse ton- 
encies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of the systematizations — of 
the metaphysical, the philosophical, the theo- 
logical, the scientific, and all other minds ratiocina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of different legiti- 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
interests throughout will then be the goal. 

31. Immanence and transcendence. — (1) Char- 
acteristic of religion is the combination of the 
known and the unknown, the natural and tlie 
supernatural, * this ’ world and ‘ the other,’ imma- 
nence and transcendence (see art. Immanence). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience ; and, while the difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and justification of the 
experience, counter - criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar types of experience, and 
attack the particular forms in which it is inter- 
preted and presented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the last, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen- 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen- 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands of the few ; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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individual, and the latter has relied ujwn some 
intermediary^, or else in some more private or 
individualistic cult has found an outlet for that 
which the institutional religion would otherwise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conceptions of 
reality clearly undergo profoundly important 
changes. Again, in the Deism which makes God a 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought. He becomes as remote as when 
He 18 thought of as unknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel- 
lectual, and without the immediate personal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
near at hand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and personal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and then the gulf diminishes between the frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of aniinconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator ; 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma- 
nence and transcendence nave their extreme logical 
sequels. The Gk)d who is solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown : to say that theie 
IS One whom man cannot know is at first to recog- 
nize an incompleteness ; but the next step is to 
unconscious or the gulf, and then to ignore how 
the experience of it could ever arise and persist. 
On the other hand, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religious distinctiveness in the 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con- 
tent of the concept God is lost ; and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing process, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical value 
of this supieme concept, unless some immediate 
personal experience is regarded as logically 
primary. Tne history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the universe — of 
human existence— of which these apparently para- 
doxical terms attempt to interpret the experi- 
ence. 

12) Tho rell§^ou8 ideas of Immanence and transcendence are 
a fundamental part of human nature, and are but the most 
intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to religion 
They find some analogy in human relationships (e g., between 
parent and child), where complete understanding and fneiidli- 
iiess CO exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psychnuil gulf (cf $ is [3]) Moreover, there Is a similar 
oo-existence as regards the attitude to those great human 
figures who are not Isolated, unlntelligihle, or extreme, but who 
are at once on a much higher level than ourselves, yet are felt 
to be thoroughly intelligible and near to us It corresiwiids 
with this that every indiv idual can gain a more vivid realization 
of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
ho sinks and subordinates himself to that with which he identi- 
fies himself, so that, in apparently becommg one with the 
environment, and therefore ‘lost’ in it, ho rises above it and 
transcends it It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
that, ai'cording to the view point, the processes of the universe 
can be described ‘ naturally,’ so that men have no need of tho 
concept God, or ‘in him we live, and move, and have our 
being,’ and the experiences of immanence and transcendence 
coexist 

(3) The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the progressive development of the indi- 
vidual, and in the phenomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religious, 
and non-religious experience and are invariably 
sigmlicant for personality.^ Development follou s 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some psychical equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
from the known to the unknown, but a clearer or 

1 Cf , e g., the Imttatton of Thomas k Kempis, and the well- 
known words of St. Augustine, ‘ Lord, ’Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee ’ ; 
also the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves led 
by degrees (‘One step enough for me’) towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some personally viul ideal or goal 


newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already m some degree conscious. But here the pro- 
cess of attraction, when there is a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede fuither progress 
Not only in intellectual development {e.g., the 
search after some hypothesis), out most signifi- 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the psychical gap which formed the attraction 
give place to indiflerence. Yet, however com- 
plete the subjective feeling of finality may be, the 
passage, transition, or development is not objec- 
tively complete, and especially in religion theie 
prevails a spiritual pnde, arrogance, or conscious- 
ness of ‘ election,’ which is as harmful for tlie 
further progress of the individual as for religion 
itself (see § 3 a [2]). Even the saint has still to 
strive and may yet fall ; and various attempts are 
made to determine the final goal of human devel- 
opment, and to distinguish, e g., between con- 
version or baptism into a ‘ new life ’ and the state 
after death (g.v.), or to determine whether the 
final stage is reached immediately after death or 
after some purgatory.^ The most intense con- 
sciousness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now with a greater complacence, but 
now with a profonnder feeling of weakness and 
unworthiness, when the very nearness of the 
‘dmne’ enhances the frailty of the individual and 
his entire dependence upon God. Whatever be the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
sequences, the ‘ healthy ’ and ‘ whole ’ development 
of the individual is at stake, for all development 
depends upon tho possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction which shall call forth the 
utmost from the individual and be for the com- 
pletest CTowth of his personality. 

(4) All ideas, aims, needs, and quests are potent 
for peisonal development; but men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘ divine ’ dis- 
content, as it is felt to be, illustrate the diUerence 
between its singular impressiveness for the subject 
and its worth as viewed fiom the outside by others. 
Personal development is due both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus the child is influenced in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-pets, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentialities are actualized and shajied 
by the ‘ object ’ — by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his groivth. 
There is a subjective feeling of personal relation- 
ship even with the toy and tne animal, as distinct 
from the objective personal or impersonal oliaracter 
of the ‘object,’ wuatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor ; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal ’ 
relationship, although in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power— or any 
process outside man— takes in shaping this devel- 
opment, it is at least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will be shaped difierently accoiding to 

(а) their empirical knowledge of the totem-animal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth ; and (6) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
object or being, whether visible or not The latter, 

(б) , 18 fundamental, for in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 

(6) It is of courss evident that neither the empirical objects 
nor the conceptions of any object can in themselves account for 
t^e phenomena of religion— it is precisely when the totem is 


1 Cf in Buddhism the distinction between Ntrvdxia and 
PannirvAxya ; see also vol. ix p 878>' (4). 
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merely ftn aniinaf, when the once deified ancestor is merely a 
dead man, or when the god la merely a name or an intellectual 
term, that the diatlnctlvelv religious colouring is wanting It 
la thia colouring that ia primary, and what ia impressed upon 
the oonaoiousness of the individual ia that which is logically 
anterior to the phase where the distinctive religious oolouring 
is wanting l^e correlatives (immanence and transcendence, 
etc ) could not arise except together and in some sort of 
ayatem (see f 3a) ; and there must be some awareness of the as 
yet unknown and unattalned, os apart from what is already 
known and attained, else there could be no oonsciousneas of 
an incompleteness What may bo felt to be a whole is but 
part of some ultimate whole ; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of thmgs at a time, and the individual oan 
present only the results of his own individualistio and partud 
development. By means of objcetive comparison, therefore, 
something can be determined of the ultimate worths and values 
which men collectively or individually feel to be essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Whatever the completest 
totality of experience and consclousnessmay be— and this would 
at least require the most ideally complete personality — exhaus- 
tive classifications can be attempted (s.p., the categories of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True) ; and these point con- 
clusively to the objective inadequacy of any conceptions of the 
ultimate facts which concentrate upon particular parts or 
phases (e g , humanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 
other individuals insist upon conserving. 

32. The religious system.— The greatest religious 
conceptions imply a system which ia rational, 
disciplinary, and dynamic. (1) The psychical 
experiences which alone explain the ongin and 
persistence of the charaxjtenstic religious concepts 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as opposed 
to the common, natural, secular, etc ), are followed 
by an assimilation wherein the primary immediacy, 
freshness, or uniqueness is deailened or lost. The 
actual process of secularization applies rather to 
parts, whereas the reverse process (idealization, 
sanctification) affects whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (of. p. 672*, n. 2), Various steps 
have everywhere been taken to induce the valued 
jisychical states and experiences ; and the differ* 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence — the real proolem is to describe the data 
adequately — such that the sources of the concep- 
tions of ‘ this ’ world and of the ‘ other ’ lie within 
the scope of the single individual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his pnoi development (cf, § 14 [1]). Individuals 
will usually connect the rarer states with the 
objectively ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine’ discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]) ; but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 
states IS prevailingly tested, and every claim to 
inspiration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Good and bad mysticism, true 
and false prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the necessity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the cour.se 
of history enables one to determine the result. 
Thus the sujiernatural and unknown in religion 
are not necessarily taken at their own valuation ; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
lasging its own judgment upon the data, and the 
loly IS so, not because it happens to survive or is 
merely imposed upon men (cf. the notion of 
‘ survivals,’ § ^ [2]), but because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the supematuial, the known and 
tlie unknown, come witliin the horizon of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the prevailing, practical, average opinion 
spontaneously recognizes the necessity of distin- 
guishing between good and bad religion — a dis- 
tinction which agam and again individuals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the ‘ divine ’ is the consciousness of upliHing power 
and strength, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery wnich characterize ‘magic’ have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction. 
But ‘ magic ’ has no place for transcendence ; and 


a very striking feature throughout the history of 
religion is the recurring insistence upon the gulf 
between the human ana the divine — an emphasis 
upon the transcendent rather than upon the imma- 
nent. In religion, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of mana and tabu (qq.v.) are correla- 
tive : on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize and, on the other, 
the indispensable heed and caution ; for mana 
without tabu becomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition.^ This 
co-existence is the outcome of the need which is 
experienced for the two. It is extremely instnic- 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as opposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Chinese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manife.st a passionate 
vehemence which in its religious aspects will at 
one time insist upon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to the 
psychology of the old Oriental despot), and at 
another will emphasize His favouritism foi a people 
or for an individual who is the divine instrument, 
representative, or incarnation. The data in 
question are of the ‘ fall of Lucifer’ type (Is 14“), 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or wrongfully ignored.* Hence, also, the Israelite 
conviction of divine privileges is very intelligibly 
balanced with ideas of greatei responsibility, as in 
Am 3*. Yet the religious data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmony with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni- 
tion of certain gulfs not to bo bndged, m the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of 
in the need of modesty in good fortune and success 
■—even to the feelmw underlying tlie ‘evil eye’ 
and ‘touch wood.’ So also, in taking too much 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza- 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of the vital 
necessity of dignity, respect, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that poisonality 
may develop wholesomely. These disciplinary 
ana dynamic features of liuman nature are only 
more comprehensive, personal, and ultimate in 
their religious counterparts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(3) Among rudimenWy peoples tlie initiation 
ceremonies not only prepare the youth for tribal 
life, but at a critical pnysico-psychical peiiod pro- 
vide him with regulative and steadying ideas.* 
Social -religious beliefs and practices cover the 
matters of everyday possibility, which, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the individuals 
concerned (§ 6 [1]). Where the individual is 
thrown back upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
great crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
Between what would be utterly indifierent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to be ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic ; for either ex- 
treme would preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the ‘ other world ’ is 
so near that death ia naught, yet to net heedlessly 
upon this would be dangeious. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapproliation, fear, and dread 
as regards suicide is confronted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con- 
tinuous progressive movement, and the conven- 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford 

1 See eapeuially B. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religionl^, 
ch.lil f 

aVi*. the story of the expulsion from Eden (Gn 3**^), the 
klnv of Thrre (Ezk 28i*-i9), Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 410 34, Jth 2i* 
6*-4), the lower of Babel (On 111 «\ Moses and Aaron (Nu 20i*-»* 
27 G, Dt 3261, p, io6»»), ct also the stories of Nedab and Abihu 
(Lv 101 S) and Uzzah k S 6). 

• See Marett, The Threehold of Religion^, p. 169 ft., ‘ The Birth 
of Humility.’ 
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many examples of one aspect of a self -educative 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that with every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be able to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may be true (e.gr., God’s forgiveness of 
the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which each 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinitesimally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
practices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate realities. And truly life would seem 
irrational save as a part of some larger existence, 
and the severity of its discipline unjust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspirations Avould 
be childish or outrageous save as a genuine though 
imperfect apprehension of actual realities, and his 
humility and sense of unworthmess unintelligible 
save as an education for other lesponsibilities and 
privileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
mtellectual ; they can be paymiologically and sub- 
jectively eftective.^ The ideas are not meiely 
cognate to those implicit or explicit in nun-religiuus 
life and thought ; they also represent the appre- 
hension of realities which are nowhere set forth in 
completely systematized form, but which appear 
(when religious and othei thought is compared) in 
many independent and vanously difieientiated 
foims. Theie is not some single body of truths 
‘imposed’ upon men from without, but there are 
truths of which men become conscious in then own 
individualistic, specmlistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own development and that 
of their environment. 

( 4 ) The ooiiinion paychologfloel effectivenese («) ot artiflcisl 
Beans to produce tnysliual and similar states, (o) of magioal 
beliefs ana practices, and (c) of all else that oould be styled 
superstitious or irrational brings up ajrain the difficult question 
of ultimate and absolute rationality. Whether the answer be 
In berms of theism or not, conceptions of ultimate order, power, 
and rationality are involved thus It Is ‘ Ou<.l ' who sees Into the 
hearts ot His children, grants their legitimate wishes, consoles 
and guides them , or it is in ‘ the nature of things ’ that ahat is 
effeotii e is so for reasons whioh, if we only knew them, we 
should judge rational. If the absolutely irrational or evil suc- 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought ; only 
the postulate of an ultiiiiatoand absolute good and rationality 
alloa's any systematisation of experience, and our human nature 
is ultimately deceiving us if this pustulate is not tine and final 
(cf above, 8 § >8 [d], aa [If]) 

Moreover, it is evident that many beliefs and practices (c gr , 
In oaths and curses), however irrational they may appear, are 
effectu e only when all share similar ideas or oonvfctioiie * The 
a hole nystem of cause and effect becomes self-supporting, os it 
were, and a pseudo-rationalistic ooiidemiiatlon of tiie oruditics 
of a poet age is not so helpful as attention to the etRaienoy of 
the avetem in which one fives — the dead must be left to bur\ 
their dead Besides, oondemnatlon is not only the recognition 
of a standard by which one may be Judged in one's own turn , 
it u due to a new development of consoiousness which is Biginli- 
cant for the individual himself Finally, all condemnation 
seriously affects one’s conceptions both of theodicy and the 
rationality ot human nature and of the ultimate order of the 
universe , the choice lies between absolute justice and absolute 
chaos, but the latter is logically unthinkahle. 

31. The dynamical aapects.— (1) Fundamental 
in development is the explicit recognition of evil 
which appaieiitly was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that which can no longer be done with impunity 
When good comes out of evil, either evil has not 
been justly punished — and this would mean on 

1 The pragmatic test— that the religious truths can lie proved 
by the individual— is so far conclusive as against the objection 
that ev erything that w e conceive (« g , Kant s case of the dollars 
in his pocket) must exist The religious argument is that there 
are truths which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elalmrated and desonbed, and whioh under certain oon 
ditions can be put to the test, so that the description (seemingly 
Intelleotualifetlc) in one case can be part of a living experience 
In another 

2 To take a simple case ■ in 1 B 80 (a) David commits his 
cause to Jahweh, ( 6 ) the guilty Nabalis conscience-stricken and 
dies, and (c) the tmmsdtafe common ground is the body of con- 
victions shared by David and Nabal. But the psychological 
effectiveness of witchcraft, black magic, etc , rests equally upon 
the system of ideas shared by the parties oonoemed. 
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[ ultimately irrational universe — 01 , m the midat ol 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to piedomuiato. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com- 
plete knowledge of ana power over all the inocesses 
or factois that are necessary * When, theiefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hope IS iinnlied that, as apart from man’s oun 
activities, the Supreme Being will ensure the co- 
opeiation of the totality of conditions necessary 
The whole system of cause and eliect is involved, 
and it IS precisely in times of difficulty and ciisLs 
that, where religion enters, this union ot luiinan and 
non-huinan (and so divine) factors always peisists 
If the convictions are sincere, the subjective and 
objective aspects can be viewed sepaiatuly The 
unansweied prayers, and other instances of defeated 
hopes, are not necessaiily followed either by despaii 
or by unbelief ; theie are subjective psythicul 
transitions and developmenta winch are often more 
recognizably significant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fulhlment of the 
particulai leqiiest. Throughout, tlie siiiceiity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develoji- 
ments are forced as Ins faith liecomcs blind, ns his 
behaviour becomes ‘ magical,’ or as he seeks to 
determine what processes are ‘natural’ and what 
are not. To expect God to act contrary to one’s 
exjilicit convictions of Him, and of the inevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of unsystematized 
thought which paves the way, not for simple faith 
(which has no theoiy of causation), but for crude 
supeiHtition ; and it easily happens that populai — 
and other — naturalistic and materialistic concep- 
tions of the universe do not logically permit those 
subjective notions and convictions of the ultimate 
reality w'hich are expressed in more or less religious 
terms Man cannot have it both ways, and his 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
tobe lational, must be in harmony with those which 
he has of ‘ natural ’ processes, and vice versa Ho — 
to mention only one point — it becomes ii rational for 
the individual to protest against conditions with- 
out inquiring into the natuie of that freedom and 
liberty which he claims for himself : he lias first 
to see whether the fundamental piinciplos upon 
which he is entirely dependent are not those which 
are working in that which he is condemning, and 
whether what he condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies 

(2) Men can justly bo judgixl in the light of 
those principles which they consciously lecogniz-e, 
although their beliefs and piactices imply a pio- 
foundor system in which they are unconai lously 
participating. The growth of consciousness breaks 
down the cuirent concepts; they are no longer 
taken as stai ting -points, but are fiist tested in 
the light of the inciividual’s own experience. It 
is a ‘deeper’ self that criticizes tlie categories, 
terms, and thought of its enviionment, and all 
profounder experience transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 
results, not merely m the use of new terms ami 
formulas, but more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points of view, the contents 
of one’s terms, and in all that fresh flow of experi- 
ence which language seeks to interpiot and express. 
Now all deeper feeling compels a certain modifica- 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati- 
zation — although unfoitunately the data which 
are not readily amenable aie easily handled in 
some new Prociustean manner (see § 15 [2]). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness aie more 
I iThus it is recognlzcfi in common life that the sweetness 
1 of the reconciliation after a quarrel rioes not Justify an- 
I other quarrel to reproduce the evjierience, nor, in the religious 
sphere, does the ^ grace ahoutu(in); ’ for the jiemtent sinner 
Justify continuance m sin (Bo 620-01). •• 
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potent tlian what is cynical, indifferent, and merely 
conventional ; and throughout human history, 
wherever ‘ lower ’ and * higher ’ alternatives were 
recognized, the latter alone caused progress. Were 
there no sense of the lower and higher, there 
could be no consciousness of progressive develop- 
ment. The lowei and all less desirable features 
have no elements of permanence or progress in any 
rational universe, while the higher constantly 
elude an immediately natural explanation, ana 
manifest themselves in self-sacrifice, renunciation, 
self-denial, faith, and confidence in the future or 
the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
both the religious and the non-religious life ; and 
either one must infer that progress is due to the 
apparently irrational side of man, or — since this, 
again, allows no ordered conception of the universe 
— the factors must be treated as thoroughly i ational, 
by regarding the individual as part of the environ- 
ment, or rather as part of the realities of the 
universe itself — an ultimate rational and inter- 
connected ‘whole.’ It is impossible in the long 
run to sever human activities from those through- 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- 
sary to ditferentiato for practical purposes, the 
difiorentiation is never consistently carried out, 
and theie is throughout a virtual co-operation of 
piocesses, variously logarded as ‘ human,’ ‘ divine,’ 

‘ natural,’ ‘ supernatural,’ and ‘ cosmicnl ’ (cf § 28 f. ). 

(3) (a) The factors that make for progrress and development 
do not exist in isolation and cannot be severed from the Held 
where they are manifested tHirther, all that makes for per- 
manence and progress must form the basis of conceptions, not 
only of religion, but also of science, art, ethics, etc Hence, 
Plough religion in the course of its history has had very many 
extreme, unlovely, unprogresslve, and impermanent features, ! 
these cannot go to form any critical or scientiOc conception of 
what It has been, is, or will he Men's ordinary working con- | 
oepts are baaed u]>on the persisting and average conditions; 
and, although thought thus seems to mo\ e In a circle, apparently 
determining what to select for its puriiose, not only is the 
process inevitable, but each concept has to be adjusted to the 
rest of the sjstoin of thought to which It belongs. And, 
further, not only is the process of selection one of which men 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic 
‘ ideal ’ aspects, with standards and criteria which enable men 
to realize approximations and defects The origin of such 
‘ ideal ' aspects or types is an especially Interesting inquiry, be- 
cause in the spiritual life there isa frequent conviction of a decline 
or ‘ fall ' — a real experience which it has been ditficuit to express 
except in myth, poetry, or metaphor Tliere is no reason to 
believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 
grossness— here all judgments are relative— or that man has 
‘ fallen,’ In the terms of the Biblical narrative None the lees, 
the consciousness of a certain deterioration and decadence is 
familiar, and man Is usually ‘ below the best ’ of what he feels 
to be within his capacity The experience, which has its spir- 
itual, aesthetic, ethical, and other forms, is bound up with the 
principle of attraition and with a recurring consciousness or 
vision of some great worth, existence, and remity which tan and 
must be attained 

(b) Actual development Is not to be described os from a part 
to a whole , but, like that of the child, it is from a rudnnenlary 
system to one less so (cf } 5 [2]) Nor can thought he traced 
back historically to single concepts or ideas, but only to very 
rudimentary systems of what may be called 'psychical ability.’ 
Yet even here the legitimacy of the term ‘psjchlcal’ will be 
questioneil, and it may be observed that what can be regarded 
as developing (eg,' mind ’ or psychical ability) will go bock to 
some stage where it is non-existent, or where we are in another 
realm 0/ conditions, or where our present thought cannot follow. 
Either the nature of what is viewed as developing, or the nature 
of our concepts, or, again, the limitations of our experience will 
preclude the solution which we seek The limitations of the 
mind forbid more than a certain rough systematization of 
experience , the mind can determine the conditions of the 
solution, ratlicr than tho solution itself, of some great problems 
of which it becomes aware Thus the question of the origin of 
religion ctin be treated only as a problem of method or logic 
It 18 evident that, w hen ' God,’ ‘ life,’ or ’ thought ’ first appeared 
in the lustory of the universe, the prior situation was such as to 
permit the development (cf p 673*, n 1), and it cannot be com- 
pletely described without taking into account that which was 
shortly to affect it. The factors and conditions that make for de- 
velopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannot be conceived 
as entirely independent of the field upon which thev are first 
recognized Neither in the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which we call ‘ Qod ’ enter upon a field from 
whidi He had before been isolated The mind is unable to 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitive 
cosmologios and cosmogonies to the latest philosimhical and 
»ll..9r syntheses, it is confronted with a similar difficulty— an 


experience of the absolute transcendence and priority of a 
Supreme Being or Principle, and the necessity of some concep- 
tion of the actual steps in the differentiation of the universe. 
Differentiation as a process leads back loglc^dly to a single un- 
differentiated unit ; but so far as our evidence goes we reach 
more and more rudimentary types of differentiation until the 
mind can reach no further. 'The steps are from system to 
system, and consequently it la important to distinguish between 
a static system of thought, which can allow no real develop- 
ment, and a dynamic one, which, it true to the history of the 
Individual ana the race, would embrace all the constituent or 
contributing minor systems (eg., human society, the State, 
Church, etc ), which cannot be rei^rded as eternal There are 
progressive stops from ideal to ideal and system to system, like 
the contmuous development of methods (§8 3 [2], x6 [3]) We 
can dlstin^ish the vision and the reflexion upon it, the ideal 
and the effort to follow it up, the system and what it systema- 
tizes, the concept, method, and all that ‘organizes’ material, 
and the material itself There is, however, a tendency to give 
a certain absolute priority to the former of each pair, and 
so also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
development, but continuously undergoes development itself 
This tendency reflects itself in static conceptions of an 
absolutely prior vision, a heavenly origin of the soul, primitive 
archetypal ideas, some primary all-containing concept or prin- 
ciple, and a pre-detemiined (static) reality which is slowly 
being recognized, and of which new portions are being dis- 
covered from age to age. On the other hand, there is in point 
of fact a continuous process which takes us back to earlier 
stages whore thought can no longer follow, and It points forward 
to an * unknown ’ which will blend with the already known, for 
this is characteristic of the growth of consciousness 

34. The rationality of the unknown.— -{1) It is 
wholly in accord with familiar religious convictions 
of the ephemeral character of human life, as a pie- 
lude for a future, that human thouglit must nut 
expect to comprehend the ultimate truths If 
man cannot see Cod and live (of. §§ 18 [ 1 ], 32 [ 2 ]), 
if perfect Truth is with God alone, he is conlined 
by hi8 mode of thought, although the signilicant 
fact IS the mind’s sure consciousness of its being 
limited. Hence what is truly rational is not the 
ignoring of the unknown, but the realization of all 
that is essential for every new step of development. 
Just as our knowledge of anytliing in space or 
tune is fundamentally incomplete if we ignore the 
environment, prelude, or sequel, so the true point 
of view of human life must be based upon the 
most comprehensive ideas, and one must ‘ think 
universally’ (cf, p, 677 ^ n. 2). The terms ‘super- 
natural ’ and ‘ miraculous ’ have some unfortunate 
associations, and need careful definition, but they 
can be used rationally when they imply a God who 
Ls not arbitrary, but One whose laws tran.scend 
those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief in 
the supernatural and miraculous can, at the best, 
only assume an ultimate impersonal law and order 
in the universe to which certain alleged phenomena 
w'ould be entirely contrary. While an unchecked 
credulity hinders progress of thought, by giving 
facile explanations of all difficulties, an irratiomd 
incredulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
08 the typical rationalistic treatment, for both 
burke inquiry or offer facile explanations of no 
rational or scientific value ‘ The issue is faith in 
a Supreme Personal Being who is absolute justice, 
or in a supreme impcisonal process or iirinciple In 
the history of religion now the personal and now 
the impersonal ultimate stands at the head ; and 
all exceptional occurrences and plienornena which 
disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
wider conceptions of some ultimate order. 

(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinions. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regularities and uniformities must form the start- 
ing-point. There must be an actual selection of 
data. The great fundamental truths do not he in 
the phenomena themselves — this is very evident 
from the way men’s opinions differ — but they 
manifest themselves in men’s consciousnessof them. 

1 Hence (o) alleged mirooles cannot be accepted without pre- 
liminary examination of the evidence, but (f>) they also cannot 
form the starting-point of any rational argument , cf. Lessing’s 
important remark: ‘Accidental truths of history can ne\er 
become proof of necessary truths of reason.’ 
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They are in this respect a priori, lie who avers 
that God’s ways are just, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neither counted the cases nor 
balanced the evidence with anything like logical 
adequacy. But he can make the principles his 
standard, part of his life, and he lives up to them. 
There is a common and largely unconscious recog- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to find innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them so. Thus do men lay down the lines of their 
future and form the framework of the unknown ; 
and, like the organism, they will tend to be ‘true 
to type.’ But, in addition to this, they will 
become explicitly conscious of the type to which 
they must oe true, if their personality, in its ulti- 
mate develimment, is to be in every respect efficient 
(§ 29 [1]). When in the course or mental develop- 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new ; the lines upon which development will 
proceed have already been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selected, and systematized in ways con- 
ditioned by earlier processes of selection. Yet 
this selective process, as it appears, e a., among 
the young, is one of which they cannot oe said to 
be conscious ; and, while its extraordinarily bene- 
ficial character cannot be gainsaid, it is very 
common for the process, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly biased, 
one-sided, and so foith. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious choice of 
action, and the individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of consciousness 
gives the impiession that the early years were 
blind, unconscious, and so forth ; but consciousness 
is never complete, a.s the developing individual can 
realize on retrospect. Even the ve^ young have 
an individuality of their own. The selective 
process, with the gradual recognition of guiding 
principles, is at work in these rudimentary oeings, 
and we may speak of some ‘ system ’ embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors that make for development. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of consciousness makes acute 
the relation between the individual’s conception 
of himself and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has appiehended them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to be, they must always have 
had a significance, such that that of which man 
becomes conscious was already existinj^ and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of which man develops must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un- 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part of that co-operative and piogressive iirocess 
which he can now more delibeiately help 01 hinder 
It is at this point that the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sm, foigiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 

Expiation and Atonemknt, Conscience, Sin). 

(3) In various foiiiis there prevail beliefs and 
iractices of entire .surrender, whether to a Supreme 
^ower or to principles in the universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. But self- 
suppiession and surrender are in thomselve.s 
normal In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are nece.s.sary in a greater or less 
dej^ree, os against inhibition, obiectivity, and 
insistence upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially significant is the surrender of 
self to potent ideas or theories, to a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of course, in all cases 
where the self entrusts itself to another person- 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes more impiessive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. Tlio ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither ; the 
person to whom one surrenders oneself amII to a 
greater or less degree affect one’s unknown future. 
The process, a normal one, thus involves the 
question of the objective value of that to which 
the surrender is mode, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Pio^ess is throughout 
due to innumerable acts of faith, trust, surrender, 
and reliance ; and, as the occasions vary in inten- 
sity and objective simificanoo, some part of the 
self IS affected and developed, and at times the 
whole self seems to be renounced only to gain a 
‘higher’ or a better self. However intense the 
feeling of surrender in human relationships, it is 
in the religious sphere that the significance of the 
step IS most profoundly felt, and here tlie leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even though there 
IS the confidence that ‘undeineath are the over- 
lasting arms.’* Here aie experiences varying in 
degree and uniting the individual and his ordinary 
life and thought with that which is most profound 
and ineffable in the univeise, correlating uniquely 
the non-religious and the religious, the known and 
the unknown, and forming the basis of all atle- 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
leality. 

35 . Reality. — (1) It wdll have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new stage, and has intenvoven it with the 
progress of other departments of re.search. In this 
article the endeavour has been made to introduce 
the leader to the wider field in whn h the study of 
leligion must be placed, and to indicate some of 
the more important questions. Much more might 
of course be said, but the central problem would 
still remain : tlie undeilying ultimate realities. 
Here it must suffioe to observe that by tlie religious 
consciousness must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in fact a religion that would live 
must be able to claim to appioach nearest to the 
ultimate realities. But even in religion w e have to 
do, not with reality itself, but with intuitions, appre- 
hensions, or convictions of it. Tlie religious mode 
of thought appeals to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a highly 
distinctive form of what otherw ise is not pecuhai 
to religion. Religion is ‘ natural ’ because the 
ultimate realities must bo a ‘ natural ’ part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious Ideas 
of ‘ this ’ world and of ‘ the other’ originate in the 
mind of one and the same experiencing individual , 
and there can be only one total existence of which 
he has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
Ills nature, temperament, and training favour 
Moreovei, not only is there an interconnexion 
between the progress of religion, its iiici casing 
wealth of expression, and the general development 
of thought ; it 18 also self-evident that the deliberate 
etlort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment (eg., in edmalion) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more ellectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to pei - 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer apprehension of all that is folt to l)e pro- 
foundly real and true. Thus thouglit—especially 
in its dynamic aspects — and reality are not to be 
separated. 

(2) But, while progress brings better conceptions 

iCf. also the ‘dark night' of the nijstical experience, see 
artt Mysticism, Nko-Platonism. 
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of reality, at the same time it certainly increaseB 
men’s abilities, duties, and responsibilities. It 
magnifies the possibilities of good and evil The 
development, therefore, is extremely significant for 
the relation between men and reality, whether one 
considers (a) the actual progress of physical science 
and the stiides taken in utilising the realities of 
the physical world, or {b) the deepening recognition 
of the necessity of higher staudaids of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- 
ment of conceptions of reality powerfully afiects 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they corre- 
spond in their remarkable variety to the variation 
01 individual temiierament, training, experience, 
and so forth. It is obvious that the striking differ- 
ences — ethical, spiritual, and intellectual — in men’s 
conceptions of God are due to difterences, not in 
the nature of God Himself, but in human nature. 
‘ God ’ is the name given to that sublimest of reali- 
ties, of which man becomes conscious as standing 
in a uniquely ‘personal’ relationship with him. 
Whatever be the true objective reality, it is evident 
that both the Reality and man’s own individual 
nature contribute to the resultant varying concep- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate realities, 
as formulated, aie man’s imperfect conceptions of 
them, conceptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- 
jectively studied, and which can develop further 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective 
convictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- 
ficance for the individual of his own conceptions of 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine 
theist God is the most essential, if not the only, 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working 
in the univeise from the man who has an erroneous 
conception of God, or, perhaps, no consciousness of 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- 
portance whether men’s conceptions of any reality 
are adequate or not, and, to some extent at least, 
God’s influence upon men is admittedly conditioned 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s 
explicit consciousness of Him, how far God Himself 
is affected by human activities {e,g., by gross evil) 
contrary to man’s consciousness of His nature. 
(For we must evidently distinguish between human 
activities not yet recognized by men to be evil and 
those which they know within themselves to be 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the theistic 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities 
in general and men with their varying conscious- 
nes.s of them Vitally significant as this is on 
practical grounds, it is also a problem of the greatest 
methodological importance, i.e. if the data of the 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magic, and 
of science and philosopny are to be rationally and 
thoroughly handled Reality must always be 
significant for men ; it must nave some effect, as 
apart from a man’s particular conception of it. 
Only in this w tw can one gam a coherent view of 
the univer.se. Consequently there is need both of 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities 
to take tlie place of those felt to be imperfect, and 
of (/3) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human history, the develop- 
ment an<l diuorentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

(3) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a system of relations of which the self is the 
centre. The development demands continued dis- 
cipline and reorganization, for the consequences 
are harmful if the self is lacking in responsibility, 
ine-'vk'iyrand all that encourages healthy progress. 


The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
ception of absolute coherence, perfection, truth, 
justice, etc., whether as regards (a) an ab^lutely 
self-conscious, supreme, and personal Self, or (ft) an 
impersonal system of regulative prmciples and uni- 
formities, as manifestea in the universe — the ulti- 
mate ‘environment.’^ Now, the entire complex 
field of religion becomes more manageable and 
intelligible only when notice is taken of the beliefs 
and practices which connect human activities with 
those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
in magico-religious and magical data) or indirectly 
(e.g., through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 
mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and thought, bocoraes explicit only in the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought — when, « g., 
spiritual and non-spiritual forms of energy are dis- 
tinguished, and definitions or theories mark off 
matter from mind, and the physical from the 
psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
are continually being obscured through the OTOwtli 
of special knowledge, which, however, brilliantly 
illuminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
ual, aesthetic, intellectual) aspects of the uni- 
verse. 

There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
magic; typically and characteristically they aie 
respectively right and wrong ways of dealing with 
what is regarded as fundamentally real and true. 
Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
states of consciousness are the more potent for 
good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
what can take a religious form might also become 
magical or irreligious. Thus, there is a sane and 
an insane supeimaturalism, a healthy and unhealthy 
mysticism, and genius has its cases of perversity 
and depravity. Accordingly, it is possible either 
to distinguiin the good and the bad examples or 
to refuse to admit the latter within the cate- 
gory ; that is to say, either we have good and bad 
religion, genius, etc. (or examples of these) or the 
bad cases come under another category, as, e.g., in 
the antithesis of religion and magic, (good) mysti- 
cism and (irrational) occultism, and the like. Wliat- 
ever coarse be generally adopted, it is extremely 
important to distinguish the psychological and 
subjective aspects of data from their logical and 
other more objective value. It is important to 
distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
which are examples of religion, genius, etc , and 
which can be more objectively regarded. In this 
way, the fact can be emphasized that, although 
the ultimate realities are in a sense religious [e.g., 
as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
death), they are not religious in themselves, 
although religion is directly concerned with their 
apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
beneficial or harmful roads, either to religion or to 
its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
regulative system of belief and practice is at once 
required for the sake of both tne individual and 
society. In other words, reality — t.e. our own 
subjective conceptions of it — at once requires a 
formulation, a logical theory, an embodiment. 

(4) From one point of view, then, religion, mysticism, etc , 
are one of many phases, aspects, and departments of the totality 
of existence. The moet ^religdoue’ individual has hie non- 
reiigioua times, and many ‘good’ men have had their antl- 
reli^ous or rather irreligioue oocasions. The test of a religion 
lies in its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, viz to the 
beet moral, eplrituai, aeethetio, and intellectual consciousness of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 
But, owmg to the diflerentiation and specialization of thought 


^ The latter is not the objective universe of the senses, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon man's present 
stage of oonsdonsness. The ultimate which tne mind can con- 
ceive depends upon the stage of development reached by the 
mind. 
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—with the corresponding: (objective) InoompletenoH of indi- 
vidual minds — no one mind can form a lofficaliy adequate 
estimate It is impossible for any individual to wasp totality 
as a whole, althoug^h it is possible to do justice to the various 
aspects under which the universe m apprehended, and to in- 
vestigate their growth, development, and interrelation Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, one can realise the necessity of provine 
and improving current conceptions, definitions, and other tooM 
of thought, for, in the advance of thought, and in the better 
organisation of the data of experience, one oomes to realise 
more vividly and truly the universe of which one is an integral 
part While the actual religious life implies principles, ideas, 
and the rest, the scientifle or critual treatment of religion is 
concerned in determining tliuie and in maintainuig the progrtsa 
Of thought, inasmuch as nothing la more potent than the con- 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictions which sway 
man kind The anprehenaions of reality umte man and objective 
reality itself, and, varj iiig, as they do, acoonling to the indl- 
\ idual, they are a key to a science of human nature and experi- 
ence It IS obvious that there must be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although the ultimate raalitiee of the 
universe are not to be confused with the realities of our human 
nature Thus, a conception of ‘Qod* can be formulated and 
accepted , it will correspond and answer to personal experience 
at a certain stage of psychical development , it oan prove the 
most vital and stinuilaUng truth that man can possess There 
must be some olijeotlvc reality such that men liecome conscious 
of it in ways varying according to their iiidiinlual nature and 
stage of development Moreover, human personality is such 
that the conception of a reality in a personal relationsiup to 
man, and alike Immanent aiidtransoemiont, is notmerdy a sub- 
jective reality , it is demanded Iiy the data of religion, by tiie 
characteristic features of personal development, bv the coii- 
s<'iou8negs of the necessity of continued development in every 
direction which man feels to be ^od, beautiful, and true In a 
word, the objective reality of ‘God ’ is demanded if man is to 
give a rational account of himself so far as his intellect allows 
liim, and the most objeotive theory of reality must be baaed 
upon the facta of human consoiousneas 

(5) All the ultimate realities themselves he be- 
yond human vision (of. 1 Co 13’*). Between them 
and the self there are, as a psychical veil, the im- 
pulses, nloas, convictions, and theoiies, the whole 
body or world of thought which makes evoiy man 
what he is, and enables him to say, ‘ Here is 
leality ’ Some mysteries of reality, from a paychi- 
tal point of view, are hinted at in the strange data 
of psychical research, occultism, and ecstasy, in all 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the disastrous effects of vagaries, or of doctiines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiates. 
Although progressive thought may reject certain 
explanatory conceptions or tlieiincs — e now of 
evil spirits, and now of guaidian angels — men re- 
quire some organization of expel lonce, some ade- 
quate body of thought, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, which will enable them both to 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the signifacance of human existence so as 
to be able to live healthy and useful lives for the 
good of a universe from which they can nevei 
escape. Upon their body of thought depend their 
sanity and effectiveness. Even reality itself seems 
to some extent to be powerless against the xvill 
which wo regard as bad and evil ; while, on the 
other hand, now far reality can be objectively and 
positively influenced, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem wliicli can at least be theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion has not been without 
daring conceptions of tlie practical relations be- 
tween God and man — and, suppose religion proved 
to embody the truth about reality ? 

So the study of man’s psychical tendencies, his 
ideas and ideals, his modes of thought, his beliefs 
and practices, his doctrines, theologies, and philo- 
8ophie.s — all contribute to one’s knowledge of 
human natiue and of the universe. In the investi- 
gation of the development ol conceiitions and of 
the woi kings of the mind, whether in its immediato 
consciousness of reality oi in its rellcxion upon 
past experiences, one comes to know a little more 
of the leak ties themselves and of the objective 
relationship between them and man. If, then, 
it IS judloions to vontuie upon a dehnition of 
religion on the lines upon which this aiticlo has 
proceeded, the following may be sugge'-ted, pro- 
visionally : lieligion primarily involves some im- 
mediate consciousness of transcendent realities of 
supreme personal worth, vitally inllueneing life 
and thought, expressing themselves in forms which 
are conditioned by the entire stage of development 
reached by the individual and liis environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theologaes, philosophies, and scientific 
doctrines. But, aa this article has trleii to indicate, 
theie 18 a positive development of consciousness and 
thought in histoiy, and consequently it is possible 
to seek to correlate both the static aspects, which 
are essential for all stability, and tlie dynamic, 
which are indispensable for future piogress. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts of harmony 
and of development m the universe is one of the 
main functions of a living leligion. 

Litruaturb — ^Tli* mor« iinjiortant •naolal taobnioal works 
hai e baaa mcntioiitd Uirougbout tba article. 

Stanley A. Cook 
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Introductory.— See SiiORF/r Societies (Intio- 
ductory). 

Christian (F. Cabrol), p, 693. 

Indian (L de la Vallek Poussin), p. 713. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — I. 
General cuaracteristics and classifica- 
tion. — Under the title ‘ religious,’ in the Christian 
Chill dies, are included all those who make pro- 
fession of a life in confoimity with the precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the world m order to practise this life more 
perfectly 

The art. Monasticism deals with the origin and 
chief characteristics of this foim of life, of which 
monasticism is itself the principal siiecles. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements ; and it may be said that, from 
the 6th to the 20th cent., it has been a question 
merely of combining those elements according to 
different methods to serve special purpo.ses, and 
that no new conception, no essential diflerence, 
has been introduced — nothing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in germ in the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. The vows of poveity. 


3 ORDERS. 

i apanese{J. A. MacCulloch), p. 71« 

Mexican and Peruvian (J A MacCulloch), 
p. 718. 

Muslim (E. Montkt), p. 719. 

chastity, and obedience, the practice of mortifica- 
tion. labour, prayer, and silence — soinotmies even 
preaching ana other external woik — were the 
obligations of religious life in all ages, whether 
under the eenobitioal or undei the cieniitical form. 
We are concerned in this article with the different 
forms of the lehgious life distinct from moiiasti- 
cisni. The first task of the historian, in Yiresence 
of the number and variety of these forms of the 
leligious life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
without counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification 
This IS no easy task. Neither geograiilucal nor 
chronological considerations wtU servo as a basis of 
classification, since, owing to the uniicisal diarac- 
ter of Christianity, tliese religious families are 
found m all nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in evoiy ago and thus belong to no one 
century more than to another. The attempt has 
been made to group them in families, placiryj;i^yjgj^ 
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side those which offer analogous features or which 
follow the same Rule. Here, however, historian 
and canonist will not be m perfect accord. 

If, e.<7., the attempt is made to place under the 
same rubric all the orders in which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is followed, the result will only lead to 
confusion, for these orders are in other respects 
quite dissimilar and belong to different groups. 
The Dominicans, hospitallers, and several con- 

S rogations of women, e.o., all alike follow the 
lule of St. Augustine, but they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object of 
their respective institutes. This results from the 
fact that the so-called Rule of St. Augustine con- 
sists in reality of a set of general principles of 
Hjdrituality which can be adapted to any form of 
religious life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctive 
character. The Carmelites originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some orders have 
followed different Rules at different times. The 
Premonstratensians combine the Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict. ^ The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstiatensians, seem to belong, with jprac- 
tioallv equal right, to two very dinerent forms 
of religious life— that of the cations regular and 
that of the mendicant friars. The Brothers of St. 
John of God, w'ho aie hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Urban vni. It was 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a certain 
extent, although these 'religious’ belong to a totally 
different category — that of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of ‘mendicant friar,’ which dis- 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to be 
attached to those which were not originally com- 
prised under this designation, such as the Augus- 
tinian Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and others mentioned above. The 
Theatines and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received the privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateran. Some — e.y , Vermeersch — regard the 
question from the point of view of canon law, and 
das.sify the orders according to whether they 
po 83 es.s solemn vows, simjple vows, temporary vows, 
oi a mere promise. This method of classihcatioii, 
while legitimate in itself, has no historioal founda- 
tion. Moreover, it loads to confusion, forsome orders 
have adojitod in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or have even practised both systems simul- 
taneously for different members of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the particular work undertaken by its 
members — education, care of the sick, preaching, 
etc. — it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all these various 
activities at once. 

Without flattering ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica- 
tion, we shall adopt here, as the most practical for 
our purposes, one that is both chronological and 
pragmatic— one that keeps in view the different 
periods of time, while grouping together those 
orders which possess certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
mode of designation. 

I. From the ist to the middle of the 3rd 
century : virgjins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian society there were certain of 
the faithful who led a life more austere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart. 
Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives of the 
religious life.* 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 

. ....r V - ► * Of. art. Momabtioibm. 


the lath century: the monks and the canons 
regular. — Under the title ‘monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all descnptions, the 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine both elements in a life 
partly eremitical and partly cenobitical. To tlie 
same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges. 

For the different kinds of monks cf. art. 
Monasticism. The principal varieties of canons 
regular are: the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St Victor, Canons of the Lateran, Canons of St. 
Maiince (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cross, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marbach, Canons of Pampeluna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Gil ber tines.* 

The Brothers of the Common Life, Beghards, 
and Beguinos form a category of their own, but 
may be classified together with the monks and the 
canons, since then life is founded on the principles 
of the monastic and canonical state. 

3. From the nth to the i6th century: the 
military orders and the knights hospitallers. — 
Stiictly speaking, these ordeis might be classed 
with the monks, since they usually followed one 
of the monastic Rules (e a., that of St. Benedict) 
But they possess so marted a character of their 
own that it is better to treat them separately. 
They are as follows : the Knights Hospitalleis of 
St. John of Jerusalem, 'remplars, Teutonic 
Knights, Knights of Evora or of Aviz, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Knights of Calatiava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus. 

A. From the zxth to the 20th century : the hospi- 
tallers (non-military).* — These include the Order 
of Mercy, the Tiinitarians, the^Servites, the Paul- 
imans, the Alexians, the Jesuati or Hierony mites, 
the Ambrosians, the Brothers of the Apostles, 
the Good Brethren, the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
the Brothers of St. John of God.® 

5. From the 13th to the i6th century: the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
adojited a mode of life differing in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of perpetuity in the superior, the 
exercise of the sacrea ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choial 
office, sujipression (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lands or money 
even in the name of the community. They are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
having no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
hood, they were obliged to live on alms. 

The four princmal mendicant orders are : the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians.* There are, besides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of which the Rule of St 
Augustme is observed, in others that of St 
Francis. Among the former are the Order of 

1 For other example! cf Helmbucher, Du Orden und Kon- 
gregatxonen der katholuehen Kxrche, ii 24-20 

9 It must be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Auguitlne and have obtained both the title and the 
prlvilesres of the mendicant orders Hence they are sometimes 
classed under one, sometimes under the other, of tbeee two 
categories. Since, however, both their special object and their 
manner of life are practically identical m all these orders, and 
since they possess many of the oharacteristics of the military 
hospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
them together under the rubric of hospitallers. 

s Some of the hospitallers are also among clerks regular, like 
the Camillians 

^The Augustinians belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
regular rather than to the friars and, in some of their branches, 
have more affinity with the hermits or monks They have 
been counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share in the privileges of the latter 
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Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paulin- 
iana, the Alexiana, the Hierony mites, the Jeauati, 
etc. These are already mentioned under the cate- 
gory of hospitallers, to which they also belong. 
Among those that follow the Rule of St. Francis 
are the Minims, the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and the Scalzetti (‘discalced Friars’), or Order of 
Penance. 

Orders of women are the Brigittines, Annun- 
ciades, Ursulines, Angelicals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, etc 

6 . From the i 6 th to the i^th centufy : the clerks 
regular. — These ‘religious,^ while practising the 
religious life in coraniunity (as the title ‘ regular ’ 
indicates), belong essentially to the clerical order, 
as shown again by the title ‘ clerk ’ and by their 
dress, their external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, but have not, like 
the latter, the choial ofhee, nor do they practi.se 
stability. Generally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exorciHO of the religious life, some 
special object or paiticular line of work. Most of 
tnese societies aumit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay brothers are received as ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some — e.g. the Theatines and the Barnabites— 
possess, as aheady remarked, the pnvileges of the 
Canons of the Lateran. The clerks regular are : 
the Jesuits,^ Theatines, Bainabites, Clerks Regular 
of Somascha, Cleiks Regular of the Good Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Camillians, 
Minor Cleiks Regular. 

7 . From the 17 th to the 19 th century: religious 
congregations. — These religious congregations re- 
semble the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘ quasi-reguIars.’ They have usually 
only simple vows and are distinguished from the 
clei ks regular proper by this fact and also by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The principal congregations are : the Passionists, 
Rodoniptorihts, Lazansts, Eudists, Oblates, 
Mansts, Assumptionists, Salesians, Paulists, 
Sulpicians, Oratorians.* 

8 . From the i 8 th to the 20 th century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — These societies, 
founded specially for the foreign missions, may be 
considered, as regards their manner of life, as clerks 
legular or quasi-iegulars ; but, since they all have 
a common end in view, we have placed them 
to'^ether in a group apart. 

They are the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary (or 
F'athers of Picpus), the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Fathers of Sclieut, the Fathers of Mill Hill, the 
White Fathers, the Society of the Divine Word, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9 . From the 17 th to the 20 th century : teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women. — 
These include the Piansts, Brothers of the Clinst- 
laii Schools of St. John Baptist de la Sallo (Chiist- 
lan Brothers), Brothers 01 the So<’iety of Mary 
(Marianists), Brothers of Lamennai.s, Brothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc ,* Sisters of Chanty of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wisdom, Sisters of Evron, 
Sisters of Nevers, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of ( >Iuny,* etc. 

ir. Canons regular, brothers of the 
COMMON LIFE, BEGHARDS AND BEGUINES, MIDI- 

1 The strictly chronological order Is as follows : Theatines, 
1524 , Olerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 1526 , Barnabites, 
1550 ; Somascha, 1532 ; Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 1584. 

3 We include the Sulpicians and Oratorians among these con- 
gregations, although canonically they are not considered as 
such, since they have no vows They may, however, be assiuiil- 
ated to societies such as that of the Lasansts by their object, 
the training of the clergy 

8 For the detail of. Heimbucher, ill S56 ff. 

4 lb. ili 864 f. 


TARY ORDERS AND HOSPITALLERS.—l, Cftnons 
! regular.— (a) The name.— The name ‘ canon ’ la of 
ancient ongin. The Councils of Antioch (341), 
Chalcedon (451), and ‘ in Trullo ’ (692), 8 i»eaking of 
the clerics attached to the service of ceitain 
churches, say that they are iv T<p Kav6vi or ix rod 
Kapdvos, t.e. inscribed in the Kavibv, the matricula, 
tabula, or alburn,^ According to tin Cange, a 
canontcus is one who is inscribed sub cavone 
frumentario, t.e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athanasius employs the term 
t6v re Kavbva iKKXtjfflat.* 

In the West the 2 nd and 3 id Councils of Toledo 
and that of Fnuh (791) sjteak of clerics ‘sub 
canone ecclesiastico.’^ The 3rd Council of Orleans 
in 638 and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
canuntet to dehciibo the clergy of a church.® The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extends tins title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in tov 11 or in country. These piiests and 
deacons weie obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser- 
vice together with the bishop. In 638 the 3rd 
Council of Orleans deprived ot the title of ‘canon’ 
all clerics who refused to obey their bishop.® It 
may he gathered from these ilitlerent texts that 
the term ‘canon’ was applied to two classes of 
people diflenng widely from one another. On the 
one band were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived with their bishop in community 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. (Jn 
the other hand were those who lived in their oun 
chuiches, practising neither the community life 
nor monastic poverty, and bound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not jircss very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the term lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
the custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the first 
‘canons regular ’and the second ‘secular canons’ 
or ‘canons’ pure and simple The latter cannot, 
of course, be regarded as in any sense belonging 
to the religious orders ; it is with the canons 
regular alone that we aie here concerned.’ 

(b) Canoiia regular till the 10th century. — In 
art. M0NA.STICI8M \>e have shown that m the 4th 
cent, there was a tendency among many bishops 
to gather the clergy of their chuiches around them 
and to live with them in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. The 
attempts that have been made to hnd examples 
earlier than this date, in order thus to trace back 
the origin of the canonical older to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value St Augus- 
tine, who was so ivell versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the past, does not 
even mention the canonical life in his de Moiibu^ 
Ecclesiai Catholicce, wntten in 388, although it 
would have afforded him an excellent and most 
natuial opportunity for doing so, hatl any such 
institution existed before his time. Nor can any 
traces he found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other writer of earlier times. St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the example 
of the cenohites. He made his first tiial of this 
way of life at Tagoste, his second at Hippo (388 

1 Socrates, HE v. 1ft (PG Ixvli 613) ; cf note of Valois (ib ) , 
Leclcrcq, In DACL 111 . col 235 

a Glnasartum, Niort, 1888-87, « » ‘ Csnonious ’ 

8F»:o5r Antonu (PG XXVI SS7f) 

4 Concif Tolet. II. can. 1, 2, III. can 5 , Concil Forojul 

8 Greg of Tours, Hist. Franc x. 31 (PL Ixxl 670) ; Concil 
Aurel. /// can 11 

8 Of. F Haassen, Concilia cevi Merovtngict, Hanover, 1803, 
pp 6», 77, etc 

7 Of. du Cange, « r. ‘ Canonlous ’ 
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and 391) We have accounts of the hfe led in his 
monasteries written by Possidius in his life of St. 
Augustine and also by St. Augustine himself.* It 
resembled to a great extent the hfe of the monks 
—hfe in common under a common discipline. The 
bishop was the head of this family of clerics, and 
obedience was doubly due to him — as bishop and 
as the qua8i-abl»ot of the community. He was 
also the temporal administrator of the affairs of 
his ‘monastery,’ and the clergy were bound to 
abandon (heir personal property and to live in the 
practice of poverty and chastity. The chief differ- 
ence between them and the monks lay, farstly, in 
the fact that these early ‘canons regular,’ instead 
of living apart from the world, had their dwelling 
in the midst of a town or city ; secondly, in the 
fact that tlicy were essentially tlie clergy of their 
churches and exercised the sacred ministry. Their 
i6gime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex- 
ample of St. Augustine was followed by other 
\fiican bislums, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other citie.s. We find the same custom m existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St I’aulinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others * 

One of the most remarkable among those ex- 
atunlea is that of St Eusebius of Vercelli — an 
earner case than that of St. Augustine— about 
whom we have a considerable amount of informa- 
tion * Hut the life led by St Eusebius and his 
clergy resembled far moie closely than that of St. 
Augustine and his ‘canons’ the life led by the 
monks propoi In St Augustine’s caee it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the monastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life 8t. Eulgentius, 
in the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other Afncan bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should lie regarded as a mere expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.* This qua.si- 
munastio form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by the clergy of 
the Eastern Church. St Jerome, who was so well 
acquainted vitli all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
have been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but those are not to be legarded as in- 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordinary- 
monastic life, and the only actual example is 
that of Rhinocorura quoteil by Leclercq from 
Sozomen.® 

In the West, however, at the end of the 5tli 
cent and duiing the 6th the canonical life became 
an ofhcial institution. The 4th Council of Toledo 
provides us with a picture of the bishop in Ins 
episcopal residence surrounded by his priests and 
deacons, while in a neighbouring dwelling the 
young clei ICS w’eie educated under his supervision.® 
In Gaul the ‘2nd Council of Tours also laid down 
that the bishop should live with his priests and 
deacons m the episcopal palace.’ Gregory of Tours 

1 Vita S. Augiistim, v (PL xxxii 87), Aug. ‘de \ila et 
Moribus Clericorum suoruni,' Slenn ccolv , a dvi (PL xxxix 
166811), L Thoimissin, Anctenne et noiiveUe dtsetphne de 
rJigltse, Pans, 1726, i 18301 

s Of art Monasticism, IV iSi. i (a) 

3 Tbomassin, i 1341 f . 8t Ambrose, Ep IxiH (PL xvi 
1230 ff ), Maximus of Turin, .Se»7n Ixxxnl (PL IvH 697 ff). 

4 Ferrandus, Vita Frdgetitn, xvix (PL\\v, 146). 

0 Sozomen, UE vL 81 (PQ Ixvii 1389) ; Leclercq, in DACL 
iii col 284 

8 Concil, Tolet. IV. can 28 

7 Conetl Turon II can 12. 


makes frequent allusion to those clerics xvho shared 
the dwelling and the table of their bishop— wien«a 
cnnonicorum, conviviwn mensas canoniccBP 

Other councils, as we have already seen, laid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
canomex — e.g. the Councils of Clermont and 
Orleans. 

With regard to England, St. Gregoiy the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his clergy. But the latter apparently 
wished to go even farther than the recommendation 
of tlie holy pontiflf. At Canterbury and in the 
gi eater number of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by a monastic community properly so called. The 
clergy of the cathedral were monks and earned 
out tlio full monastic regime, to which they also 
added the exercise of the sacred ministry. These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
nunilier of English cathedrals up to the Reforma- 
tion in the 16tli century. Certain chuiches, how'- 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
England, wore served by secular canons.'* 

Finally, it may be said that, outside the church 
of Hippo and certain others that had followed the 
example of St Augustine, the word ‘ canon ’ was 
applied to a class of olencs whose obligations and 
foims of life varied from place to place. But in 
the 8th cent, a bishop of Metz, St. (/hrodegang, 
gave the canonical life a moie definite cliarHctei 
by means of the Rule that he drew up for canons 
'iJiis bishop (74‘2-766) played an impoitant part in 
the religious and political history or liis time He 
wrote for the clergy of his own church a Rule, 
Itequla Canonxevrum, which obtained the support 
of Pepin and Charlemagne and was given the foice 
of general ecclesiastical law in the Capitiilnncs of 
the latter monarch and W the Councils of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (802), Mayeuce, Tours, Rheims (81*3), Arles 
(813), and especially by that of Aix-la-Cliapolle 
(817) * This Rule is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict It subjects the canons to the common 
life, enclosure, and the ordinary exercises of 
Benedictine life, while at the same time leaving 
them a certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property ® 

(c) Canons regular from the 0th to the SOth 
century . — The period of St Chrodegang and that 
which immediately followed were the most flourish- 
ing in the liistory of the canons regular. Chaile- 
nmgne and Louis the Pious endeavouied to impose 
his Rule on the clergy of their empire, and the 
Councils of Aix-la-Chapelle m 80‘2 and lu 817 
followed suit.® Amalarius composed his de In- 
stitxitione Canonxcorum with the same intention. 
The Lateran Council in 1059 ® renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a church to live 
together and share their property in common. 

The Rule of St. Aujjustine, although it is taken 
from his works, was in reality only drawn up in 
the 8th-9th centuries. It was followed side by 
side with that of St. Chrodegang, which was far 
more complete and precise m details. It was 
adopted by certain gioups of canons and became 
for them tlie expression of the xnta apostolua, vita 
communis perfccta These canons came to be 
known as ‘ Canons of St. Augustine,’ ‘ Angustinian 

1 Hist Franc x. 81 (PL Ixxi 570), and Vitce Patrum, ix (>b 
1062) 

3 W Stubba, Epiatolce Cantuanenaet (Rolls Series), London, 
1865, Introd. p. xvii 

» Of O J von Hefele, Iltat dee Concilss, French tr , ed H 
Leclercq, Paris, 1907-18, iv. 10, note 2 , tiiere are in reality two 
Rules of Bt. Ohrodc^ng , the first, which is the shorter, in 84 
chapters, appears to be the original Rule ; the second, in 86 
chapters, is only a development of the Orst, the work of an 
ano^mous writer. 

< For a comparison between the Rules of SB BenerUct and 
Chrodegang cf Leclercq, in DACL iii col. 241 f 

» Ilefele, iii 1117, iv. 9 ff « Ib iv 1166 
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or Austin Canons.’* Their houses weie at first 
independent of one another, but weie later united 
in a congregation which had its general chapters, 
its statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4th Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict Xll. in 1339 are 
concerned with the Austin Canons. In spite of all 
these deciees, however, religious life among them 
had but a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent, new efforts** at reform were 
attempted by Caidinal Branda de Castiglione, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Prol^stant Reformation stmek a fatal blow 
at the Canons Regular of St. Augustine properly 
BO called. Other societies, however, had been 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to rcHist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
still in existence at the present day, such, e.^., as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Premoii- 
stratensians, and several other congregations. We 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin- 
cipal ones.* 

Premonstratenaians.— The Order of Pr6montr6 
18 the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norhert (t 1134), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established himself at 
Pi6montr6 witli a few companions in order to lead 
a ictired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided by the examjde of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Pans. I'his order 
developed rapidly, owing paitly to the sanctity 
and personal influence of its holy founder, partly 
to its object and nature, winch had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of clerical and monastic 
reform had given rise to institutions such as the 
Camaldolese, the Carthu.sians, and the Cistercians 
St. Noibert founded, besides the canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five provinces or 
circles (ctrearia), seventeen abbeys, five priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, besides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. The members number 997 men 
and 258 women. 

The Premonstratensians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own 
At the head of the circle is the eweator, whose 
lank and office correspond with those of the pro- 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re- 
semble those of Clteaux. The abbot of Priraontie 
IS abbot-general of the whole order and is assisted 
by the abbots of Floreff’e, of Laon, and of Cuissy, 
the fust houses of the order. The general chapter 
18 held at Pr6montr6. This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 anew 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 

1 The Rule of St. Augustine is divided into twelve chapters 
and contains only general principles (of an extremely elevated 
character) on the love of God and our neighliour, humihtv, 
prayer, fasting, duties towards the sick, punty of soul and body, 
obedience, etc 

2 Of J M Hesse, * Augustins,' in Diet de Thiol oath., i col. 
2472-2483 

SThomossln, op ett , Bonaventure do Saintc-Anne, Mona- 
chatua Av^ustim ah Auguttmo potttnmum projmgnatn*, 
Lyons, 1694 , Ixiuis Ferrand, Diacoure ou I'on fait ro»r que 
Saint Augustin a Hi tnotne. Pans, 1689 , Leclercq, ‘ Chanoines,’ 
in DACL in. col 223 fF , J. Bingham, Originea Evlea , London, 
1840, bk. vii ch 11 n 0 , A Ebner, ‘ Zur Regula oanonicoruni 
des heiligen Chrodegang,’ in ifQ v. [1891] 81-86 ; W. Sohmitx, 
iSanoff uhrodegangi, Meteneu episcopx (jUS-GG) regula oanoni- 
corum, aua atm l^tdener Codex Voestanua laimue H mxt 
Umtehrift der tironiscAen Noten herausg , Hanover, 1889, 
P Paulin, Etudei mr Vordre canontal ou Vordre des ehanmnet 
riguheie, Avignon, 1886, Paul Benoit, La V%e eanonujue dans 
le paasi et dans Vavenir, Arras, 1902 ; Q. Monn, * R^gleiuents 
tnMits du 8. Qr^oire vn. pour les chanoines rdguTiers (en 
EspagneX’ Revue BinidieUne, xvlil. [1901] 177-183 (reproduced 
in Hefelo-Leolercq, v 94-96). 


choir a rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, i.s 
worn, and in winter a mantle also. 

This order has rendered signal services to Christ- 
lani^ by its missions on the banks of the Elbe and 
the Oder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
tion of hospices for pilgrims, the making of loads 
and canals, the foundation of libraries and schools, 
but especially by its reform of the clergy and the 
foundation of parishes. It even had an influence 
on architecture. It has produced also a ceitain 
number of chroniclers, historians, and ecclesiastical 
writers.* 

Canons of St. Victor.® — From the point of view 
of theology and literature, the Canons of ht Victor 
hold the first place. Tiieir founder, Guillaume de 
Champeaux, is known ns one of the most illustrious 
doctors and professors of tlie 12th century. These 
canons take their name from a cliapel elected in 
honour of St Victor, the mnrtyr of Marseilles, on 
Mt. Sainte Genevibve m Pans. They Mere, moie- 
over, actually affiliated to the L.inons of St. Victor 
of Marseilles Their teaching leachcd its highest 
cxpiossion m the peisonH of Hugh and Richaid of 
St Victor, whose theological and mystical woiks 
may be counted among the most remaikable of the 
Middle Ages; wdiile Adam of St Victoi, with 
his hymns, ranks foremost among the [)oetb of 
Ills time. The Canons of St. Victor were estab- 
lished in a numbei of churches in France (notably 
in that of Ste (ienevifeve in Pans, whence then 
name of ‘Genovefains’) and also outside France 
St. Victor de J’aris remained the centie of the 
institute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after the beginning of tlie 
14tli cent it began to decline On the eve of tlie 
Reformation it existed in a state of mere vegetation 
The sohool of St. Victor is most impoitant for the 
history of niedueval mysticism, ami the works of 
its teacheis aie still of great value 

Like the greater number of canons icgular, the 
Canons of St, Victor followed the Rule of St 
Augustine, with their omii special statutes com- 
posed by Gilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Canons of the Lateran. — The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran were founded shoitly after 
the Lateran Council in 1059, and were attached to 
the celebrated basilica of St Saviour in the Latei an. 
They posseBbed a considerable nnmbei of houses in 
Italy and Poland, They were obliged to leave the 
Latei an basilica for the first time in 1299, for the 
second and laet time in 1471. They have to-day 
about 200 members and 24 houses and possess the 
Church of St. l‘eter ad Vincula iii Rome * 

4 M Vupr^Annaleebreiesordmis PramwtistratensiSf'StLmuT, 
1886,0 L Hujro, 5 ordmts Preem&nstratensts Anna let, pt i, 
Nanoy, 2 voIb , lyM-Se ; J do Semiaize, ‘ L’Urdre de Pr^inontr^ 
son hlat. lltt^ralro, ms 4crivain«,’ In Revue du motuie calh xxiv 
[1884] 728-740, 1, van Spilbewk, De Vine sanchtaM opmtone 
illunlnbus ex ordine Pnvmonstratensi, Taiiiinex, 1895, cl 
bibliography of the Order of Prenionslratensians in F Danner, 
Catal^us totius soon, candidi, oanomex ac exempli ordxms 
Praeuwnstratensxs, Innebruck, 1804, pp 7ff, 18011., J La 
Paige, Bibliotheca Prannonstratensxs orJnus, 2 vols , Paris, 
163d , the Constitutions, Rule, etc , in Le Pai^'c, i 784, and 
llolste-Urockle, Codex Regularum monasticat um el oanont- 
earum, v 112 IT , H^iyot, Hist des ordres, ii 150 £F . Hemi- 
biidier, ii 60 6') (with bibliography), Dugdule, Mona'-ticon 
Anglieanuin, vi ii 867-863, U (’hp\alipr. Riper I'nte dts 
sources hist du Moyen Age Topo-hibliographte, Montbi^liani, 
1894-1903, 8 i’ ‘ Pr6niontr6 ’ , cf note 8, p GOi'* 

* Iluinibuther, u 20 S , and ‘ Victor (Haiiit),’ in \\ etzer- 
Welte, JfiivjAsnZcflricOTiS, Xll 918£f , Hehot, ii 140fr , Fouricr- 
Boiinard, Hist de Vabhaye royale et de I’ordre dts Chanoines 
riguliera de Samt-Vietor de Pans, Pans, 1904 , PL clxxi - 
clxxvu , F Hugonin, Kssai sur la fondation Jr I’icole Jr 
Saint-Victor dr Parts, Paris, 1864, and PL il\\\ pp xi\- 
xclx , B. llann^au, Lee (Euvres de JJugurs de Saint I ictor, do 
1886. Adam de 8. V Lelay, RHLR iv (1S<)9J 161 fif, 288, 
Dreies, Stimrnen aua Marta-Laach, xxix |188.'5] 27i3 IT , 41011 

I* Besides Helyot, HoimbticbiT, Chcvalior (x ir ‘Latran,’ 
‘Chanoines rdguliers’), see P Cavalien, Ihhhoteca compendiosa 
dealt tunnint lUustn delta congr de' canonici regolari del SS 
Stuvatore Lateranensi, Velletn, 1836 



RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian) 


Canons Regular of St. Maurice. — The con- 
gregation of Canons Ilegular of St. Maurice of 
Agaune in Switzerland owes its fame to the 
martyrs of the Theban legion. An abbey existed 
at Agaune from the 6th cent., in close relation 
with that of Ldnns and having, like the latter, 
the custom of the Imts perennts. In 824 the monks 
were transformed into canons regular — an event of 
freq[uent occurrence at that time.' 

2. Brothers of the Common Life. — This religious 
society, like that of the Beguines and tlie Beghards, 
forms a class apart in the history of the religious 
orders. From some points of view, it would seem 
to belong to the monastic order, from others, again, 
to that of the canons regular. In any case it forms 
one of the most interesting pages in the histoiy 
of medimval religious life and mysticism. It is 
treated separately under the title Brethren of 
THE Common Life. 

3. Beguines and Beghards. — These congrega- 
tions originated in the Low Countries. According 
to some, they go back to the time of St. Begga, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, in the 7th century. 
But it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 
priest of Li6ge, Lambert Beghe (or ‘le bbgue,’ 
ni87) 

The Beguines are not nuns or ‘ religious’ in the 
strict sense, for they take no vows. They are 
simply pious women living in community. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
tliem. They lived there in little hermitages, some- 
times singly, sometimes several together, under 
the direction of a superior (known nowadays as 
‘ la grande dame ’). They had a common chapel, 
in which they met for their religious exercises. 
Some followed the Rule for the tertiaries of St. 
Francis, others that for the tertiaries of St. Dominic. 
The Reformation in tlie 16th cent, and the French j 
Revolution put an end to many higuxnagts. Some, 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and i 
Germany Tins institution never had a very wide , 
vogue, but it presents certain original character- | 
istics worthy of note ® j 

Tlie institution of the Beghards wsw founded for 
men on the analogy of the Beguines. They soon ' 
underwent the influence of the Ijollards and other 
heretics, and weie condemned by several popes 
and councils.* 

4. Military orders and hospitallers. — In the 11th 

cent, sprang up a new class of religious orders 
which, from a certain point of view, are connected 
with the monastic order, while possessing then 
own marked characteristics. Some of these were 
purely military in character ; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (hospitallers). The 
hospitallers pure and simple form a third category, 
which will bo treated apart.^ The military oider-s 
were regarded by the Church as true religious 
oiders. They had the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine 
office, were under the discipline of a Rule and an 
observance of fasts and abstinence, and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the monks, being exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and immediately subject 
to the Holy See. Some followed the Cistercian 
statutes, others the Rule of St. Augustine, and 

1 H61vot, ii 78 fl ; Heimbuchor, II. 24 ff ; Chevalier, $ p. 

‘ Salnt-Mau rice d’ Agaune ’ , DACL,tv ‘Agaune , '1 col.StOff 
8 P. Coens, DiegutnUto hutonca de origxne Beghinarum et 
Beghtnagwrum, Li6ge, 1629 , J L. von Mosheim, Ve Begkardit 
et Beguinabus, Leipzitr, 1790, U^lyot, vUi. Iff ; Heimbuoher, 
iU. 526 ff. ; Chevalier, «.v. ' Beguines.' 

SNatidis Alexander, Hist, ecclesiastioa, Venice, 1778, \iii 
626-566; F A. Zaccaria, Theeaums Theoiogteus, do 1762, iv 
623-694 ; Moaheim (see above, note 2) ; Chevalier, t v ‘ BAgarde ' 

* We shall say nothing’ here of the secular orders of knight- 
hood that were founds more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and instituted 
by kings and princes as a reward for the services of their 
subjects Such, e.g., are the Orders of the Carter, the Bath, 
etc. 


others that of St. Benedict. It is for this reason 
that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
to the monastic order. Contemporary with tlie 
Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
against the Saracens and to protect the Christian 
pilgrims to the holy places. Their life may, in 
fact, be regarded as a permanent ciusade against 
the Musalman. In these orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
life and of the life of chivalry of the Christian 
knight. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age when all institutions were so profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to be too high, and elements 
so incongruous as the religious and the military 
could not long endure togetner. 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Terusalem.— 
This is the most ancient of all the military orders. 
In 1048 some Italian merchants built a hospice or 
hostelry for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 
Ceitain French noblemen who served it formed 
themselves into a religious congregation. This 
was the cradle of the order. Gi^iard de Tenquo 
(of Martigues in Provence) organized it into a 
military order, t.s. an order in which there were 
brethren attendant on the sick and members who 
were knights, and who had as their special object 
to defend pilgrims against malefactors and infidels. 
The order was approved by Pope Pascal ll in 1113 
under the name of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Later its members weie known ns the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both these 
islands against the Musalman. Foundations were 
soon established along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
po8.se8sed houses to the number of 13,000. 

The knights acquired a wide-spread influence 
and power and also considerable riches, which 
enabled them to serve as money-agents or bankers 
to princes and kings. * They rendered great sei vices 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them great renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustnous of their grand masters 
wcie Pierre d’Aubusson, Villiers de ITsle Adam, 
and La Valette. Napoleon confiscated their 
property in France, and Nelson annexed Malta 
for the English Government. The title of Knights 
of Malta still exists as a title of hunoui. Those 
who bear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of chanty. 

Knights Templars. — Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon became of greater importance and greater 

f ower. Their founder was Hugues de Payens, a 
rench noble, who in 1118 gathered together a 
number of companions for the defence of the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or ‘ Order of the Tenyile,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru- 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128, drew up a Rule 
for them, adapted from the Rule of St, Benedict 
and the Statutes of Ctteaux. The order com- 
rised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 
irth), ‘sergeants,’ who were of the bourgeoisie 
and who acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The first grand master was Hugues de Payens. 

ILF deVilleneuve-BarffemonCMarquis de Trans), Jfonum^ns 
des prands-mattres de nndre de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem, 
2 vols , Paris, 1629 ; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Les Hospitallers en 
Terre eainte et <1 Chypre, do. 1904, Cartulaire girUral de I'ordre 
dee Hospitallers de Saint-Jean de J&rusalem, 4 vols , do 1894- 
1906, Les Archives, la hiUiothhqiu et le trisor de fordre de Saint- 
Jean de Jirusalem d MaUe, do. 1877 (‘ Bibl, des Ecoles Iranceises 
d'Athtnes et de Rome,’ xxxii.), Mdangts eur VOrd/re de Saint- 
Jean de JirvMlem, Nantes, 1910, UHospxtal des Bretons d 
Saint-Jean d'Aere (Soc. des biblioph. bretons), do. 1880. 
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The Older was purely military. We need not 
heie enlaige on the gieat part played in media*val 
history by the Knichts Templars, on the influence 
which they wieldea far and wide (they had in the 
12th cent 9000 manors distiibuted through every 
land in Christendom), on the services which they 
lendered to Christianity against the Saracens in 
Palestine and in Egyut, the riches which they 
accumulated and whicn were the cause of their 
downfall, the abuses which crept into the order, 
or, finally, their lamentable end under Philip 
le Bel and Clement V. after the cruel execu- 
tion of their grand master, Jacques de Molay, 
and his companions in 1307.^ 

The Ten^lars were succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Christ, and in Spam by the Order of 
Montesa. 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitalleis, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders — the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of St. James, and 
the Knights of Calatiava and Alcantara. 

Teutonic Knight*.— About 1128 or 1129 a rich 
merchant of Germany who had taken pai t in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with compassion at the 
sight of the sutteimgs of the pilgrims, built a 
hospital for them, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whom he 
organized an older on the model of the Hospital- 
lers of St John, to care for the pilgrims ancf pro- 
tect them against the Saracens. After the cap- 
ture of Jenisalem by Saladin they weie consti- 
tuted one of the military orders (11^ or 1191) and 
changed their name from ‘ Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin’ to ‘Teutonic Knights of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.’ They adopted 
a llule similar to that of the Templars and the 
Knights of St. John. The order ^»as composed of 
knights with their servants, esquires, and chap- 
lains “ To the tliioe vows of religion the Teutonic 
Knights added a fourth — to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and of pilgrims, and to combat 
the enemies of the faith. They celebrated the 
divine office and other prayers, and were under a 
severe discipline At tne head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com- 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in battle, and a grand hospital- 
ler, who supervised the lio.spitals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of German nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces witli another military order, 
the Knights of the Order of Christ in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. While thus devoting them- 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they did not cease to take a part in the Cru.sade 
against the Saracens in Pale.stine. The emperors 
of Germany, PTederick i. and Frederick ii., gave 
the order their protection and endowed it with 
vast possessions. 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a Lutheran, the order was divided, 
one part following the grand master in his apostasy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order fell from its flrst fervour, and 

1 0. Q Addison, The Knighte Templars^, London, 1862; 
L Rlanrard, ‘ Documents relatifs au proc48 des Templiers en 
Angleterre,’ in Revue de^ Soeiilis lavantee, vl [1867] 414-423 , 
P. Bourdillon, Recherchet hietoriques eur Fordre dee ehevahere 
du Temple, Geneva, 1884; J Delaville Le Roulx, Doeumente 
ooneemant Us Templiers, Paris, 1883 , L Delisle, ' M^m sur 
les operations flnanci6res des Templiers,’ in MAIBL xxxiii 
il [1889] 1-248; P. du Puy, H\st de Vordre mUxtaire des 
Templiers, Brussels, 1781 , F. O Woodhouse, The Mxlxtary 
Relxgious Orders o/ the Mxddle Ages, London, 1879; of. full 
bibliography in Chevalier, s v ‘Templiers.’ 

9 It was the custom at that time for knights to be accom- 
panied, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
them. 


Namleon took measures to aliolisli it in 1809. It 
still survives, however, as an order of hospitalleis 
in Austria. There are 20 professed knights, who 
are bound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honoui , 
not so bound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. The grand master is always one of 
the imperial archdukes. The order has charge 
of 60 parishes, 17 schools, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of which it supports two congregations 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
amoulance work in war-time. There is a Protes- 
tant branch of the order in Holland. ‘ 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain and in Portugal, on the model of 
the above, in order to light against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portugal arose in 1147, in the 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso l. The knights 
followed the Rule of St Benedict in its Cisteician 
interpretation. They were known at fiist as the 
‘ New Soldiers,’ then as the Knights of Kvora, and 
finally of A viz. Their canii)aign against the 
Moors was conducted with success. 

The Order of St. James of Compostella was 
founded to protect the nilgiims to the shrine of 
that saint against the brigands and the Moors. 
Those of Calatrava and Alcantara had also as their 
aim to make war against tlie Moors. 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in ll.'iS 
to a Cistercian abbot who became its hist grand 
master, his monks being transformed into knights 
It lemained in union with Citeaux and was vic- 
torious against tlie Moors. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and political con- 
tests in Spam and ended by falling completely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, ceasing to be a 
leligious Older and becoming an honoraiy order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Orders of Aviz and Alcantara The latter, 
founded probably in 1166, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was affiliated to Clteaux. The 
knights also made war on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of Calatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
kmghthooil * 

Among less celebrated orders are the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claimed to go back to the 
time of St. Helena ; the Order of Christ or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks ; the Sword-bearers, founded in Livonia to 
fight against the heathen in that country ; the 
Order of the Cross or Arn^ of St. Dominic, against 
the Albigensians ; the Order of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, an offshoot of the Knights of St. 
.John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc The innumerable orders of knight- 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con- 
fer honour upon anu to reward their dependents 
wore not religious orders and do not belong to our 
subject. 

The Order of St. Lazarus, of which St. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which was united 
with that oi St Maurice de Savoy for the care of 
lepeis, had several dependencies and annexes in 
Palestine and was also an oider of military hospi- 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crusade, and resembled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. This 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

IE T.av)88e, ' Chevaliers teutoniqnes,’ In RDW xxxil [1879] 
319-840, 794-817 , J Volfift, Oesch. des deutschen Rilter-Ordens, 
2 vols , Berlin, 1867-69 , [(O E. J. de) Wal], Hist de I'ordre 
teutonxque, Paris and Rheims, 1784-90 ; Chevalier, s vv 
‘ Teutoniques ’ and ‘ Porte-Olaives.’ 

9 For Alcantara cf. Bullarxnm ordinxs mxlxtux de Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1769 Woodhouse, op c\t , for Calatrava, Bullanum 
ordinxs mxlxtxm de Calatrava, Madrid, 1761 , M. de Qmllanias, 
De las ordenes mxlxtares de Calatrava, Santxago, Alcantara, y 
Montesa^, do. 1888 ; Woodhouse, op «f ; cf Chevalier, s vi 
‘Alcantara,’ ‘Calatrava,’ ‘St Jacques' 
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(or * lazar-houses’) in France and in the othei 
countries of Europe.* 

The Order of Mercy presents an analogous case. 
Founded in 1218 by James, king of Aragon, for 
the relief of Christian captives and their deliver- 
ance from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military ordei and ended by dividing into two 
bands— the knights joiumtf the military order of 
Montesa and the clerics ana lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (see below, p. 706). 

Hospitallers (non-military). — These orders were 
exclusively concerned with tlie care of the sick. 
We can name only the princiiial ones here. 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certain (iuy at Montpellier and 
were approved by Innocent in. in 1198. They 
devoted themselves, from their foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order was con- 
fined at first to Languedoc ; then it spread to other 
piovinces and founded hospices in Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Hungary, and Scandinavia. There were 
liospitals belonging to it in most of the larger 
towns in France. Diion possessed one with 40 
dependencies ; Marseilles had 30, etc. The 
historian of the order, lirune, has discovered 26 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany, 11 in 
Austria-Hungary, 6 in Poland, 8 in Belgium, 40 in 
Denmark, 35 in Sweden and Norway, 110 in S]>ain, 
18 in Portugal, nearly 280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 
France — t.e. nearly KKK) for the whole order. The 
hospitals of the lloly Ghost at Montpellier and at 
Rome are souvenirs of these foundations.* There 
were, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the order 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
they showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.* 

The Jesuati offer certain curious characteris- 
tics I’ney were founded in 1360 by John Colom- 
bmi, who showed so extraordmary an example 
of zeal and penance m Siena. He gave to the 
members of fas society as their aim the practice 
of mortification and the love of their neighbour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of tne dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul V. ordered them 
later to have a priest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the device 
of the society, ‘Live Jesus.' They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and recognized St. Jerome 
as thoir patron.* Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict and later on that 
of St Augustine. They were suppressed in 1668. 

There were Jesuatesses also, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, who were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark- 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most cnnous among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Pans, Chartres, and other towns in France. 
St. Jiouis gave them a hospital in Pans for 300 blind 
— the Hospital for ‘ Qiiinze-vingt Aveugles ’ (16x 
20 = 300). 

The Fr^es pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. B6n6zet, wore also hospitallers, and 
took their name from their special work of j 

1 Gautier de Sibert, Hut dcs orihes royaux, hotpitahers et 
milUaires d« Saint Lazare de Jerusalem et de Hotre Dame du 
Mont Carmel, Pans, 1772 , cf E Vignat, Lee Liwe'ox et lee 
chevaliers de Saint-Lazare de Jirasaleyn, Orleans, 1^84 ; 
L Oibrario, Dei Tempien e della loro aboltztone, degli ordini 
equestn dt S. Lazaro, etc Firenzc-Torino, 1868. 

a P Brune, Hut. de I'ordre hospitaller du Saint-Eeprit, 
Paris, 1892 

3 L. I.aIIemand, Hist des enfants abandonnis et dilaiwis, 
Paris, 1886, p 411 £F. This writer refers also to a number of 
hospitals of the same class served by other orders. 

4 The name ‘ Hieronymite ’ was borne also by an order of her- 
niite in Spam tn the 14th cent, which played an important port 
under Cardinal Ximenes. It was into one of the monasteries of 
these hermits at St Just that Charles r. withdrew from the 
world. Philip ii , who made use of them in the evangelization of 
the Indies, built the Esoorial for them. The same name was 
also c’* .rtain minor congregations tn Italy. 


building biidges over etrearas and rivers for the 
convenience or travellers. They also built hospices 
foi pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
femes. The famous bridge of St. B6n4zet on the 
Uhdne at Avignon was constructed by them.* 

The Alexiant, or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about the middle of the 14th cent., while 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care for 
those struck down by the plague. Oiiginally 
they formed a society of sinij^e laymen, but later 
they took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Rule of St. Au^stine. They est^hlisiied houses 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on tlie banks of the 
Rhine. In 1854 the order was restored at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and was given new statutes. Tliere were 
also Cellitme nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,’ who are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St. John of God were founded 
at Granada in 1540 by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted themselves exclusively to hospital work. 
They had such success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban Vlll., they were in possession of 79 
hospitals. They had others in Italy, Fiance, and 
other countries. Divided at first into two sections 
— one under the general of Granaila, the other 
under that of Romo — they were united in 1878. 
At the present day the order possesses 9 provinces 
and 103 hospitals with 14,562 beds. There are 
1572 members.* 

With the Brothers of St. John of God must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of them 
called by the same name, such as the Brotheis of 
Montabaur, the Brothers of Mercy of 8t. John of 
God, the Brothers of St. John of God. These 
others were all local societies founded m the 19tli 
cent., and have not the same importance as the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

Two other couCTegations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founded in the 16ih cent, in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa- 
tional work. The hrst of these societies still 
possessed 120 houses in 1885 ; the second was sup- 
pressed in 1820. 

The Camillians, who were also occupied with 
the care of the sick, are treated below. There are, 
besides, a large number of other communities of 
hospitallers, mention of which will be found in 
H61yot and Heimbucher. 

III. The MENDICANT 0RDERS.~i Dominicans. 
— (a) Origin. — The founder of the Dominicans, 
St. Dominic, was born in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance of St. Francis of Assisi. He made a 
thorough study of theology at the University of 
Palencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osma 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reform of those 
canons upon whom the bishop imposed the Rule of 
St. Augustine. We find him next in close rela- 
tion with the papal legates sent against tlie 
Albigenses, in the south of France, and it was 
there that his future vocation was to be deluded. 
He preached against the heretics, not only by 
word of mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelical poverty. It was then that St. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses — an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 

1 Bruguier-Roure, ‘ Lea Oonstructeure de ponts au moyen 
hge’ lin Bull monumental, iii [1876] 226-249, 401-441); H. 
Gr^goire, Iteoherehes htstonques stir les eongrigations hosjnt- 
alUree des frires ponti/es, Paria, 1818 ; ‘ Die Kircho und der 
Brlickenbau im Mlttelalber,’ in Hist, poht Blatter, Ixxxvll. 
[1881] 89-110, 184-194, 246-269. 

a A. K6nlv, 'Der Orden und die Genoaaenach. der barmh. 
Bruder.’ln Oharita$,\ [1896] 146 fl., 170 fl ; H61yot, iv. 181 f.; 
Heimbucher, ii. 24611 , ‘Die barmherzigen Bruder.’ 
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the study of divine things. In 1216 he went to 
Home and obtained from Pope Innocent iii., 
during the 4th Lateran Council, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint returned several 
times to Rome at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorius III. and also 
numerous privileges for his order. The order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Spain, and Italy. During one of his 
journeys m Italy St. Dominic had a meeting with 
ot. Francis, in whom he recognized a true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6th Aug. 1221. 

(b) Constitution . — The Dominicans follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, with which St. Dominic 
had become acquainted while a canon of Osma, and 
with which he combined the usages of the Pie- 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the fiist 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti- 
ally clerical and hence differs from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a logical consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of the sacred ministry and teaching in 
the schools. Unlike the monks, the Dominicans 
have no bond of stabihty to unite them to any 
particular monastery ; they may be sent from one 
house to another as necessity or utility may 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, they are mendi- 
cants, t.e. they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their maintenance upon Christian 
charity. They aie governed by a master general 
and the general chapter — an institution borrowed 
by St. Dominic from the Premonstrateiisians. The 
constitution of the order already established at the 

eneral chapter of Bologna in 1220 was confirmed 

y Jordan of Saxony and his successors. At the 
head of each convent or priory is the prior, at the 
head of each province the provincial. The general 
chapter is held every three years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials and definitorsor delegates 
from each province, and has very wide powers. 
Tlie general is elected by both provincials and 
delinitors united in chapter — originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Minerva in Romo. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the province and delegates from each 
convent. Each house must have at least twelve 
members, and the prior is elected by the com- 
munity for a term of three years. He has under 
him a sub-prior. The priors are conhrraed in 
office by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general. The actual constitutions given 
to his order by St. Dominic were curtailed and 
rearranged in better order by St. Raymond of 
Pennafoit, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) Studies —The Dominican Order gave itself 
from an early date to the study of theology. The 
general ch^ter of 1248 instituted four provinces — 
those of rrovence, Lombardy, Germany, and 
England — in order to found, in these regions, a 
studxum generate at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bologna, Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas Aquinas greatly promoted the 
element of study by the brilliancy of their renown. 
Each province was obliged to send two students 
every year to the studium generate. The convent 
of the Jacobins in Paris (situated in the Rue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the chief centre of Domini- 
can studies. In each convent there was also a 
studium particular e. In 1269 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas were members) laid the founda- 
tions of a system of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years — tw'o years of phUosophy, two 
of fundamental theology, Church history and 
canon law, and four for the study of scholastic 


theology. At the end of this couise those who 
merited it received the title of lector. Alter seven 
years of lectorate the student became magister 
studentiuin, then bachelor, and finally niagistei 
theologue—a. de^ee equivalent to that of Doctoi 
of Theology. For merit in preaching the title 
preedteator generalts, equivalent to that of Mastei 
of Theology, was bestoweil. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austeiity, 
implying perpetual abstinence, fastmg, and other 
practices of asceticism— silence, life in community, 
and the divine office in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 1231 the Dominicans had a Chair of Theology 
at the University of Pans. They were the fiist of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221 — 
the Franciscans did not come there till 1224, tlie 
Carmelites till 1264, the Austin Friars till 1268 
They soon possessed chairs at Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. Then 
activity as theologians and preocheis was directed 
principally against the Jews, Moors, and Albi- 
gonses. They also played an important part in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. 

There are no fewer than 162 commentaiies 
written by Dominicans on the Sentences of Petei 
Lombard and nearly 200 on St. Thomas. Undei 
their influence colleges of Oriental languages weie 
founded for the stucly of Hebrew and Rabbinic ^ 

(d) History . — In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Rome the convent of Santa Sabina, which has 
remained a centre of Dominican life. In Paii.s he 
founded the nionasteiy of St. Jacques— whence the 
name of Jaujobins by which his sons were sometimes 
known. He founded other houses also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continued to matce rapid progiess, 
and soon reckoned eight provinces — Spain. 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, and Hungary. Later, founda 
lions were established in Norway, Sweden, etc 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (t 1237) 
a great advance was made. This master general 
founded nearly 260 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa, and received moie than 1000 
members into the order. At the beginning of the 
14th cent, the order bad 602 houses in 21 pro- 
vinces— in Germany alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 64 of women. In 1821 the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders the privilege of preaching 
and hearing confessions in any ^lurch without 
having to obtam the special permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

Doling the course of the 14th cent, the era of 
decadence set in, brought about chiefly by the 
Great Schism, which divided the oidei into tw’o 
‘obediences,’ each with its rival general chaptci 
and master general. Unity, however, wasrestoied 
in 1409, and from the time of the schism eftoits 
were made at reform. To one of these reforms 
belong Fra Angelico and St. Antoninus from 
the cloister of Fiesole, as well as Savonarola. 
Another reform was started in 1389 by Raymund 
of Capua, in which St Catherine of Siena took 
part. This refoim had success in Italy and 
Germany. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
refonned congregations arose in dilleient countries 
— in Holland, the province of Toulouse, Bnttanj , 
Provence, and Italy. The best known of these 
reforms was that established in France by Lacor- 
daire (1860), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of the order. 

To the Dominican Order belong a considerable 
number of saints, authois, theologians, preachers, 
and artists. To those already mentioned we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarentaise (wdio 

* On Dominican sfcudie* cf P Mniidonnet, in Diet d» Thiol 
oath ,sv‘ Flares Prtcheurs (Lea Fltudes chez les),’ 
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became Innocent V.), John the Teuton, Humbert 
de Romans, St. Ceslaus, St. Vincent Ferrer, etc. 
The order numbers among its members four popes, 
80 cardinals, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops. 1 

(e) The, Second Order . — This order, founded for 
women by St. Dommio at I*rouiHe in 1206, also 
follows the Rule of St. Augustine together with 
special constitutions. The sisters devote them- 
selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. Some writers give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their first convent in 
Rome, the Convent of San Sisto (1219). The 
Second Order spread rapidly. 

(/) The Thxrd Order . — The Third Order of St. 
Dominic comprises a number of different societies 
of biethren and sisters, some of whom are ‘regular,’ 
i.e. live m community and follow the religious life, 
others ‘secular,’ i.e. live in the world. It is im- 
ossible to go into their history here.® The best 
nown among these societies is the ‘ Third Teach- 
ing Order of St. Dominic,’ which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1862, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Arcueil, Oulhns, Sorfeze, etc. 

2 . Franciscans. — Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those ‘ religious ’ who recognize 
St. Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of diffeient groups — the 
lesult of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost as soon as he was dead, 
and even during his lifetime. 

(<t) Origin — St. Francis, liom at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exercised the most 

f rofound influence on the interior life of the 
toman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in conseijuence ceist out 
by his fattier, he gave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
His beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno- 
cent III. in 1209 ; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thousands, and waa spread all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of preaching the 
gospel of poverty and the love of God. In 1212 
Clare, a daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, the Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay folk, who were thus affiliated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was the Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast influence far and wide. Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so soon arose in his religious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. He received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt. 
Alverno and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.* The name by 

1 B. M. Reichert, Monvmtnta ordmia Fratrum Prcedi- 
catorum histonea^ll vols , Rome, 189C-1904 , T. M Manpchi, 
Annalet nrdinia PrcBdtcatortm, do. 1766 , A l)anzM,mud€« 
mr let tempt primiti/t de Vordre de Saint- Dominique, Poitiers, 
1873-86 , A T Draiie, Hut of St Dominie, London, 1890, The 
Sptnt of the Dominican Order, do. 1896; Analecta ordinu 
Fratrum /’roedicaforMm, Rome, 1892 ff. ; L' Annie dominiaairu, 
Parle, 1860 ft , J A Flaminius, Vitoe patrum ordinu Prcediea- 
toruin, Bologna, 1629 ; de Bmedt, Introd. geruralu ad Hut 
Ecel., Ghent, 1876, p. 872 It , H^lyot, iii 108 ff. ; Heimbncher, 
ii. 93, ‘ Literatur uber den Dominikanerorden ' , Chevalier, s v. 

' Dotninicaina ’ 

9 Of. H61yot, iii. 2*6 ff. ; Heimbucher, 11, 169 ff 
» L Wadding, Annalet Mtnorurn, 8 vole., Lyons and Rome, 
1626-64,919 vole , Rome, 1781-46 ; D. Gubernatie, Orbu Sera- 
phicui, 6 vola., Rome and Lyons, 1682-89 ; BuUanum Franeu- 
.Sbaralea, Rossi, etc.), vols. i.-iv., Rome, 1760-68, 


which the Franciscans are usually known, that of 
Friara Minor, was given to them by St. Francis 
himself from motives of hnmihty and is based on 
the words of his Rule : ‘ et sint nunores et subditi 
omnibus.’ 

(b) Jiule of St. Francis . — The first Rule of St. 
Francis is very simple. It was approved by Pope 
Innocent III. in 1209, but underwent freq^uent 
modifications in the chapters or general councils of 
the order held by the saint every year. Durir^g 
his journey in the East the order underwent a 

f rave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 
rew up in 1221 another Rule, more complete than 
the first. This is known under the very incorrect 
title of ‘First Rule’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote this Rule, and it was 
solemnly approved by Honorius in. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its insistence on the 
practice of poverty in its most absolute form, not 
only by each ‘religious,’ but by the community; 
The friars could possess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

In 1242 fresh difficulties arose concerning the 
Rule. An authorized interpretation was given by 
the four chief authorities oi the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. This did not, 
however, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order — the Rigorists and the Mitigated. St. 
Bonaventura, who was minister general from 1267 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor- 
ists, who called themselves ‘spuituals,’ ended by 
denying to the Church the right of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distinctive title that of ‘ Conventuals.' 
The popes, Nicholas III. (1279), Martin IV. (1283), 
Clement V., and John xxii. (1317), were obliged to 
mterfere in order to regulate the question of the 
observance of poverty, the source of all the divi- 
sions in the order. A party among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an ind^endent congrega- 
tion under the name of 'Poor Celestine Hermits’ 
— a tribute to Pope Celestine v., who favoured 
them. Angelo Clarono, chronicler of the order, 
and Ubertine da Casale, also famous among Fran- 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John xxil 
part of the order took up the cause of I^ouis of 
Bavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism with an anti -pope at their head. 

(c) Foundation of 'the Observance.' — In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ- 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis himself 
was revived in all its austerity These houses 
belonged to what was called ‘ the Observance,’ and 
the fnars were called ‘Observants.’ St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Capistran, and St James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The Observants, kept in the background under 
Benedict XIII., Alexander v., and John xxiii., 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive au-sterity had been mitigated, and whose 
members were known as ‘Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant element. 
All attempts at reunion came to nothing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, by means of pam- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo X. made a new 
effort to reunite the divided order at the camtulum 
generalissimum of the Ara Cmli. The bull ‘ Ite et 
vos’ only succeeded in accentuating the division 
vote, v.-vii , ed. O Eubel, do. 1898-1904 ; Monumenta Francis- 
eana (Rolls Series), cd. J. 8. Brewer, 2 vols , London, 1868^2 ; 
Analecta Franeiscana, Quar^hi, 1886-97 ; Documenta antiqua 
Franoucana, do. 1901 ft ; Etudes franeitcaxnet (perio<lioal), 
Paris, 1899 ff ; Heimbucher, 11. 808, ‘ Literatur uber den Franzis- 
kanerorden ' ; de Smedt, p 876®.; Chevalier, « v 'Franctecaing.' 
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by creating two distinct branches of the order — 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congregations imder the title of 
‘ Friars Minor of the Regular Observance,’ with 
a minister geneial of their own, and the Con- 
ventuals, or ‘ Friars Minor Conventual.’ 

(rf) Capuchins, Discalced, Jteformati, Recollects. 
— New divisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
^ain the Discalced under St. Peter of Alcantara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silva) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. But the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capuchins under Clement Vll. in 1630, to whom 
we shall return shortly. Besides these were the 
Recollects, so called from their convents named 
‘recollection-houses,’ where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was practised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difficulties and 
their efforts at reform. Whole provinces broke off 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it is the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at PsSua that of St. Antony. 

The Capucliins, however, were destined to be- 
come the most prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1526 by an 
Observant fiiar called Matteo di Bassi. In spite 
of the strong opposition directed against them 
from the first ana the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrono, who was turned 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
spread abroad, in Fiance, Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were approved by Urban VIII. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, derived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pius x. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran- 
ciscan families— the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(e) Activitv of the order . — In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number of bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from its ranks. Many of its friars 
have filled confidential posts at the couits of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con- 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1230 the F ranciscans founded a house 
in Jerusalem. Latei they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. The travels of John of Plano Car- 
pinis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odono of Pordenone 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent IV. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentiiio was martyred in 
1321. The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent, the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Abyssinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adveisaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his opposition to the Hussites in 
1466 ; St. Fidelia of Si^aiingen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland — in the latter country wo 
have the maityrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 
preachers and missionaries — e.g., St. Antony of 
Padua, St. Bernardino of Siena, St. Janies ot the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bemardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 


Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were also 
theolomans and savants among them 
In the early days of the order there was a ceitaiii 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
study. The spiiituals were entirely opj)o»ed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself hostile. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children w.as not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence we find at an eaily penod 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain houses, called studia, 
were established, as among the Dominicans, for pur- 
poses of study. The various branches of the order 
have produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and ascetical writers, whose names w ill 
be found in the works cited in the literature below.* 
if) Minims. — We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (‘ Fratres 
Minimi’), an older of mendicant friars founded in 
1436 by St. Francis of Paula (Paola in Calabna) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or ‘very little 
ones,’ to teach them the spirit of humility and 

E mance in which he wished them to live.® The 
ule of the Minims does not differ in substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, but is dis- 
tinguished by greater severity It was confirmed 
by Julius II. in 1606. Being called to France to 
assist at the last moments of Louis XI , Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had a period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
16th cent, the order possessed 430 houses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India. 8 t, Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and patron of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a thud 
order for people living in the world. 

3 . Carmelites. — (a) Origin — Long and fierce 
discussion has raged on the origin of the Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine a society whose members weie 
known as ‘the sons of the prophets’ and who lived 
a quasi-monastic life as cenobites or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Chnstian monks lived 
Elias and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
appear from the history of Israel before the fall of 
Its kingdom, but in the 4th cent, of the Christian 
era (peihaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel \vas 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of nionosticism and as the ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Christian anchorites, moi cover, 
had settled on Mt. Carmel as in other places in 
Palestine hallowed by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect it through these hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see m Ehas and Filiseus 
the founders of the order. The (’annehte constitu- 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer- 
able other documente unite in maintaining this 
tradition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative aigument — the 
silence of all pilgrims on the subject up to the 12 th 
cent. — is of the highest significance ® It would 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel w'as in reality 
founded by St. Berthold about the year 1155. The 
pilgrim John Phocas (1186), Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela (1163), Jacques de Vitry, and others speak 

I Of esp U d'Alcnvon, in Diet de Thiol oath , vl col. 83.5 ff 
* Perhaps also in allusion to Mt 25^« 

*Cf B Zimmerman, ‘Oarmelito Order,’ in CE iii 864-370, 
‘Oarmes (Ordre des),’ in Zlict de Thiol ca^A , ii col 1776 ff On 
this discussion cf D Papebroch, dS, March, in , and J B Pitra, 
Etudes sw la collection des Actes des Saints, Paris, 1860 It 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy See, 
in 1698, Imposed silence on the ri\ al parties. 
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of Berthold and tho hermitH who lived with him in 
Carmel under the patronage of Elias. The patri- 
aich of Jerusalem, Alliert de Vercelli, gave them a 
Rule which was a literal transcription of the Rule 
of St. Augustine. Tho hermits were to elect a 
prior, to live in separate cells, and give themselves 
to manual labour. They met together for the 
divine oih<“e in their oratory. Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the cenobitical and eremitical 
elements, like that of the early monks and of the 
Camaldolese, Carthusians, and similar foundations 
of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Foundations were made from Carmel at St. Jean 
d’Acre, Tyre, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. They were, 
howevei , in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of tho hermits suffering death at their hands. 
Other colonies were founded in Cyprus, in Sicily, 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England. 
St. Louis of France paul a visit to Carmel in 1264 
and brought thence with him some of the hermits 
whom he established at Charenton. 

(6) Migration to Europe . — A new phase in the 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
miration to Europe. At the first chapter held at 
Aj^esford in England St. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, was elected general (1247-66). lie modified 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocent iv. The order was finally approved by the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
difficulty on account of the decree of the Lateran 
Council in 1215 which forboile the foundation of 
now orders. It now underwent a new develop- 
ment Foundations were made in the towns; 
community life took the place of solitude ; an<l 
vaiious mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solitaries were transformed, 
in fact, into mendicant friars and obtained the 
privileges attached to the existing mendioantorders. 
The original title of ‘ Fratres Ereniitaa do Monte 
Carmelo ’ or * Eremita) sanotoe Marim de Monte 
Carmelo ’ was changed into * Fratres Ordinis B. 
M. de Monte Carmelo.’ St. Simon Stock, the 
great partisan of the active life, founded houses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London, York, Paris, 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing cities that possessed 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc- 
tion for his young ‘religious’ and also to obtain 
recruits for the order among the students. But 
this new and rapid development was not with- 
out its dangers ; and, when at. Simon Stock died, 
he left to his successor a diflSoult situation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallicus (1266-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring back 
the order to a more contemplative ideal, but was 
obliged to resign his office. In an unedited work 
entitled Jgnea Sagitta he denounces strongly the 

t iiactice among tlie Carmelites of preaching and 
tearing confessions. The order continued, how- 
ever, to develop in this direction. It met with 
great success in England, where the kings them- 
selves founded houses. Many of its members were 
in their confidence and carried out important 
missions for their royal masters. Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry VI. 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces of the 
order, as they were always well and strongly 
organized. Under Henry viii. tho greater number 
submitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other branches of their order. 
Only two of the English friars remained faithful, 
and suffered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
mission of the others, however, did not prevent the 
8upi)ression of their order in England, the plunder 
of their poasessions, and the dispersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there 
wer e 39 C armelite monasteries in England. 


(c) Constitutiona and studies . — The earliest con- 
stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1256. The constitutions of 1324 divide the order 
into 16 provinces according to the different nations. 
At the nead of all is tho general, elected by the 
general chapter. At each of these chapters he was 
obliged to give an account of his administration, 
and was then either confirmed in or deposed from 
office. His ordmary place of residence was Rom'', 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
yeai-s, then every six years, and even as rarely as 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually contributed towards the expenses of the 
general chapter — the journey, horses, hostelnes, 
etc. The provincial chapter chose the definitors 
for the general chapter. It was the business of 
those officials to receive reports on the administra- 
tion of the provinces, to confirm or depose the 
provincials, to audit the accounts, to nominate the 

I irofessors for the universities, to revise existing 
awB and add new ones, and to reward or punish 
members of the order according to their ments or 
demerits. The acte of the general chapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
such as they are, have been published. The pro- 
vincial chapter, which was usually held once a 
year, was composed of all the priom or vicars of 
the province Four definitors were chosen at the 
chapter. These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the definitors 
eneral in the whole order. They had power to 
epose the priors, to choose those who were to be 
sent to the houses of study {studia gemralta or 
particidaria) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assisted by a vioar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three guardians 
He oould be confirmed in office every year, inde- 
finitely. Certain monastei ies were set apart for the 
.study of philosophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 there were eight studia generaha—Voxx^t 
Toulouse, Bologna, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its house of 
studies. The number of Carmelite students m 
Paris averaged 300, in London more than 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
otheis remained as long as twelve years in t(ie 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its ^probation at the Council of Lyons up to 
the ureat Schism, continued to develop steadily. 
There were certain abuses against which the 
general chapter itself continually raisetl its voice, 
such as the entrance into the order of poor students 
who came for the purpose of pursuing their studies 
gratis, the seeking of ecclesiastical benefices or 
posts of honour outside the order by certain of its 
members, the attempts of superiors to make thoir 
office perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the pro- 
fessors in the universities dispens^ themselves 
from choir, took their meals outside the monastery, 
caused the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at refonn was made at Mantua 
in 1413 and embraced 62 houses. Another took 
place under the general John Soreth ( 1361-71); 
another at Albi in 1499, which issued from that of 
Mantua. In 1614 we have the reform of Mt. 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1604 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teresa’s reform, the last by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inaugurated at 
the instance of Clement VIII., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and also in France, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Lithuania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4193 members. It gave 
greater sco^ie for activity and tlie exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

{(i) St. Teresa’s reform. — St. Teresa (tl682), 
assisted by St. John of the Gross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Rule was carried out m the practice of poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subsequent foundations and of the reforms 
^rried out by her in several Carmelite convents. 
Doth of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religious orders. This reform 
was introduced into France by Madame Acarie 
(Blessed Mane of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de B6rulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated membeis are Louise de la Mis4ri* 
corde (Louise do la Valli^re), Th^r^se do St. Augus- 
tin (Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV.), and 
Anne of J esus. 

(e) A£il%ated rnsnibers . — The Carmelite Order 
has also its affiliated members. Several communi- 
ties of Beguines in the 16th cent.— notably those 
of Gueldre and Dinant — were afilliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in Franco, Italy, 
and Spain. As among the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
community. 

(/) Missions . — The Carmelites had some flourish- 
ing missions in Amenca (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
llio de Janeiro, Guadeloujie, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her great object was to bnng 
back the contemplative hfo to her order, favoured 
missionary activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
miK.sion to Persia, which succeeded in establishing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and m India 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa; otiiers in China, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain fomided convents m S. America — in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Biazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Among the Carmelite mis- 
sionaries there were several martyis Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
towards the foundation of the famous Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda at Romo. 

(g) Desert convents . — An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the ‘ deserts,’ or con- 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
earned out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the memory of the eremitical life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
(be passages of the Rule and constitutions that 
encourage the contemplative life. In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to be founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of the ‘desert convents’ jiroperly so called 
seems to have been originated by Tnonias of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain, Certain of the 
brethren in these convents ivere destined to remain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come The first ‘ desert’ was founded in 
1692 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and soon after one was founded for 
every province. The total number was 22. These 
‘ deserts ’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled that of the Carthusians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘desert’ were 
separate hermitages, where the brethren could 
retire to lead a life more completely solitary even 
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tlian that of the ‘desert’ itself There uere also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom were Thomas Scropo of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse 

(h) Activity . — We have seen that in many of 
their provinces the Carmelite friars gave them- 
selves to the active ministry and to teamung m the 
universities. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the field — there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thoniists. 
They have had among theii numbers theologians 
of renown. St Teresa and St John of the C’ross 
were founders of a school of mysticism which has 
produced some remarkable writers. ‘ 

4. Hermits of St Augustine.— We have already 
dealt with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow the 
Rule of that saint Here we are concerned only 
w itli the hermits of St. Augustine. These hermits, 
sometimes called simply Angustinians, date from 
the 12th-13th century. At that period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subsequently, followed the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine Chief among these were the Wilhamites 
(Guillemites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1155, near Pisa), who were ^read abroad m 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France, Besides 
these there were the Bonites (so called from 
their founder, the Blessed Jean Buoni, 1 1249) ; the 
Brittinians (founded by St. Blaaius de Brittinis 
in the Marches of Ancona in the 12th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Blessed Trinity ; the 
Brothers of the Sack (Fratros Saccati, Saccophori, 
Socceti, Sachets), so called from the shame 01 their 
habit. The last were also known as the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many different congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brought together , and Alex- 
ander IV , on 4th May 1256, promulgated the bull 
‘ Licet Ecclesue Catholicse,’ which united iliem all 
in a single order under the title ‘ Hermits of St. 
Augustine.’ Ho exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all the supenors 
was held in Rome in 1256 ; tlie Rule of St Augus- 
tine, together with special constitutions, was im- 
post upon the hermits ; a superior genei al u as 
elected ; and the order was divided into four 
provinces— Italy, Spain, France, Germany. In 
1567 Pius V. incluaed it among the mendicant 
orders, giving it rank after the Carmelites. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity the order 
possessed 42 provinces and 2 vicariates, number- 
ing 2000 monasteries and aliout 30,000 members 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogethei ap- 
propriate, at least in the ca.se of some of the now 
united congregations whose members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents m the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent, efforts were made to reform 
certain abuses that had crejit into some of the 
houses. New congregations also were founded — 
eg , that of lliceto in 1385, that of St. John ad 
Caibonanani (in the kingdom of Naples) in 1390, 

I BuUanutn Carmehtanum , i vols , Romo, 171(5-68, Regulce 
et C(niKMutxonet ordxms B M. d* Monte Vamxelo, Brussola, 
1606; J. B dt hGZ&na,, Annales ordmis B M de Monte Cannelo, 
4 vols , Rom«, 164(Mi6 , Mathias <ie S Jean, //od de Void re dv 
Mont-Carmel, 8 vols, Paris, 1668; A. Le Mire, Cartneldam 
Ordinit Orxgo atque Ineremmta, Antwerp, 1610 , Martinhi ii 
8. Joanne Baptists, Bibliotheca Scnptoruin utntuiijue Con- 
gregationii et Semtti Carmehtarum exealceatorum, Bordeaux, 
1730; fVilliers s 8. Stephano] Bibliotheca CarmelUana, 2 vols , 
Orleans, 1762 ; B. Zimmerman, in CB in 864-870 , Dust de Thiol 
eath., $.v. ‘(JarmeB (Ordre des),' in col. 1776-1702 , DACL, s v 
' Cannes (Liturgfle de I’ordre desX’ d col 2166-2176 , Heim 
bucher, H. 636 ; Chevalier, s v ‘Cannes.’ 
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the Congregation of Lombardy in 1430, that of Oar 
Lady of Consolation, and others.* Two reforms of 
fjreater importance were efFoctod in Spam : the 
tirst, in 1430, imposed on all the houses of Castile ; 
the second, more austere, in 1588, that of the Dis- 
calced Augustinians or Recollects, extended to the 
Spanish colonies, the W. Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. There were reforms also in Fiance, among 
which must be mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins ’ Some of these congregations hod 
flourishing missions in the E. and W. Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where they were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
Augustinians were favoured by Philip ll. Among 
cel^iated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Vilianova, Panvini, Lupus, Lancillot, 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez. 

From the 15th cent, onwards efforts were made 
by the Augustinians to bring about the reform 
of their order in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform— that of Andieas Proles (t 1503) — was 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monastery of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Luther brought about the ruin of the Augus- 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the arch- 
Reformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of the Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lombardy. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 157 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1835 closed 105 out of 153. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo XIII. endeavoured to 
bring about greater unity among them in 1896. 
New constitutions woio drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numbers about 2300 
inembers. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St. Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Kocca 
(t 1620), is now a public libiary. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (t 1305) and St. John a 

S. Facundo (t 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission- 
aries.* The Assumptionists, who form a branch of 
the Augustinian order, are treated below, p, 708“.* 

The bull ‘ Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae ’ whicli in 
1256 united the Hermits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against the nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con- 
gregation belonged St Juliana of Mt. Cornillon 
at Li 6 ge (t 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its branches. 

After the four great mendicant orders come a 
number of others known as the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (I 5 ) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones. 
'File greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

1 Of for details Heimbiicher, U 188 fl. 

•i See list given In Heimbucher, ii 199 ff 

3 A Lubin,Or6wAuj;tMt»maMU*3, PariB,1672: Pierre de Sain t« 
irafene, Abrigi df I'hist. dfS Augustuu dMiauts6s, Rouen, 1672 , 
1 1 -.Ij ot, m Iff.; Heimbucher, ii 177 ff , Besse, ‘ Augustin, Rtgle 
(!o S in Diet de TMol. cath.\ Oheialier, $.vv ‘Auguetins, 
I iianoinea rdguliers,’ ‘ Auguetins, ordre d’ermltee ’ 


5 . Trinitarians. — The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Blessed Trinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded by St. John de Matha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meaux, in 
1198. The object of this order was to ransom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moors 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and the observance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to offer themselves as 
slaves to the Moors in exchange for the cnptive '8 
whom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
were approved by Innocent ill., and soon took 
root in France, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order posse 8 .sed 
800 houses. The name of Matlmrins, by which the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of the order was inaugurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Trinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives from the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome The Trinitarians 
offered themselves to Leo XIII. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa * 

6 . Order of Mercy. —Another order founded 
with the same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in ^ain, but it had only a short 
existence (1180-1221) and was incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, with the Order of Calatiava. 
In 1218, however, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity. This was the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), whence the 
name of Mercedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them- 
selves to the work of ransoming captives— those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary — and were occupied 
also in the service of the galley-slaves and in 
missions to the heathen. Their special field of 
operation lay in Morocco, whereas that of the 
Trinitarians was in Tunis and Algeria. The Ordei 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory IX. In origin 
it was a military order composed of knights, chap- 
lains, and serving brethren. The name of St 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is quoted with 
pride by the order. The Rule of St. Augustine is 
followed, whence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.* 

7 . Servites. — The Oi der of the Servants of Maty, 
or Servites, so called from their special devotion to 
the Blessed Virmn, was founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions whicli were approved in 1249. St. Philii> 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order. It 
was on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
conseq^uence of the edict of the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2nd Council of Lyons, 
hut it was finally approved by Benedict XI. 
in 1304. It spreaa abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungaiy, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
India. In 1910 the order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.* 

1 M amelin, ' Die Llteratur zur Gesch. der beiden Ordon SS 
Trinitatia und B Mariee de Mercede,’ Serapeum, xxxi [1870] 
81-94, 97-110, 113-128, 129-140 ; Calixte de Is Providence, Cor- 
aairea et ridempteurt, Lille, 1884 , P Dealsndres, L'Ordre de» 
Trin\ta*ret, Paris, 1908 

* F de Quimeran, Breve Hxat de la orden de Nuestra Seflora 
de la Merced, Valencia, 1691 , J A Oari y Siumell, Biblioteea 
Mereedarxa, Barcelona, 1876 , Onielln, in Serapeum, xxxi. 
129-140, H61yot. i. p liii , Heimbucher, ii 212 fl. 

^Chronicon rerum totiue taerx ordxnxe Servorum B M.V 
ab an 19SS ad an 1666, ed. Michaele Poccianti, Florence, 1667, 
>1616; A Qianius, Annalet taorx ox dime Servorum B M V , 
2 vols, do 1618-22, > Lucca, 1719-26; H^lyot, iil. 296-823; 
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Considered as belonging to the mendicant orders 
are also certain congregations of women which 
follow the Rule of St. Augustine. Chief among 
these are the following.^ 

8 . The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Bngit 
of Sweden (t 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of Fontevrault (see ait. Monasticism, vol viii. p. 
796). In each convent there were 60 nuns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her jurisdiction, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothers. There were houses of the order in 
Norway and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and England. There exist now only 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England — the last a pie-Reformation 
foundation. 

9 . The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1637 by 
St Angela Menci, devote themselves to Christ- 
ian education St. Charles Bononieo gave them 
luH piotection. They were veiy successful. In 
Fi ance alone in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there aro about 7000 nuns 
in some 300 convents scattered throughout the world. 

10 . Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
— This order is divided into three branches the 
Annunciades of Lombardy (or Sisters of St 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Annunci- 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciades of France, 
founded by the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (f 1505), 
daughter of Louis xi. 

1 1 . Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.— These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, deserve a place to themselves in 
the history of the religious ordeis, both on account 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St Jane 
Fiances de Chantal, and on account of the special 
spiiit of the order and the wonderful fervour snown 
by its rnembeis during tho early years of the 
foundation 

IV Clerks regular — i. Jesuits. — In order 
of time the Theatines, Barnabites, and Somaschi 
lank before the Jesuits; but in number and im- 
portance in the history of the Church the Jesuits 
occupy without dispute the first place among the 
clerks legular See art. Jrsuits. 

2 . Theatines.— Founded at Rome m 1524 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (t 1547) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul iv (1556), 
tlie Theatines are m order of time the first society 
of clerks legular. From his entry into the lanks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming a community of zealous priests 
for the service of God and the work of preaching 
He founded first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines,-' which closely resembled 
the former foundation, hut had a stiictei Rule 
Its object was the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
jioveity, ami study. All its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new mnnnei. 
The society must possess no revenues, and must 
not ask alms like the mendicant orders, hut simply 
accmit whatever was oftered to it. It was approved 
by Clement VII. in 1524, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that tlie Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years Caiafia was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles v. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the city for a time and to establish them- 

B M Mayr^ ‘Servitcn,’ In Wetzer-Welte**, xj. 204 ff . 
Heiinbucher, u. 218 ff 

1 For oonKregations of women occupied with tho education of 
girls see below. 

2 The name ‘ Theatine ’ conics from Theate (Chleti), a city of 
tho Abruzzi of which Caraffa was bishoji. 


selves at Venice and at Naples. Tow aids the end 
of the 16th cent, they had houses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In the 17th cent, they were very 
numerous in France and in other parts of (Jlinstcn- 
dom. They exercised a salutary influence on tlie 
reform of the clergy and of Christian society in 
general, by means of thoir preaching, teaching m 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, aim by 
prayer and study. They had missions 111 Armenia, 
Miiigrelia, Circassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
drawn up by Caraffa, eventually iinderw-ent certain 
modifications. In 1688, at the incentive of I’ojte 
Sixtus V,, a general was elected for the whole ordei. 
The general chapter is held at Home every six 
years. Among their distinguished niombers must 
ue mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St Andrew Avellino, Tomasi, Merati, etc.^ 

3 . Barnabites. — The Theatines served ns a model 
foi other congi egations founded soon after and also 
having as their object the reformation of the clei gy. 
Chief among these congregations are the Barna- 
bites, founded in 1530 at Milan by St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria. Nowi.days their mother house is 
at San Carlo in Catinan 111 Rome. To them were 
also conceded the privileges of tho Lateran Canons 
Regular The name Barnahite is derived from 
one of their principal houses at Milan, S. Barnabas 
See, further, art. BARNAiiiThs 

4 . Somaschi. — This order was founded in 1532 
by St. Jerome Kmiliani and devotes itself chiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the pool 
and the sick. Somoscha was the hermitage wliere 
the founder wrote his Rule aud whence tlie name 
18 derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to amalgamate with the Society of Jesus in 
1547, and then with the Theatines ; in the latter 
case they succeeded, hut the union lasted only 
eight years. St. Charles Borromeo was one of 
their nro tec tors. ® 

$. Camilhans. — The Camillians were founded to 
care for the sick by St Camillus de Lellis (t 1614). 
They rendered the greatest service in the hospitals 
and hecaine renowned for their courage and charity 
during the plague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devastated Italy,* 

6 . Piarists, or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
full title ‘Clen regulares scholarum piarum’). — 
This order was founded by St Joseph Calasan/ 
(t 1648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in paiticulai, 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries ® 

V. Religious coegrbgatioes from the 

END OF THE 17TH CENTURY AND SOCIETIES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS.— i. RELIGIOUS CONGHIGA- 
TION.S. — I. Passionists. — The Passiomsts (Clcnci 
Passionis D N J.C.) w'cre founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 

1 J B delTufo, Hist della rchqwne de' Padrt chterici reno- 
Ian, 2 vote , Rome, 1609-16, H61yot, )v 71 ff , Homibucher, in 
258 ff , A F VozzoBi, I ecrilton de' chiertci retjolarx detti 
Teatmi, 2 lols , Rome, 1780 

a A Sicco et V Madii, Si/nopeta de clencorum regvlanurn .S 
Pauli. decollaU imtitutwne, Milan, 1082 , F M Barelh, 
dell’ ongtne . ed uomim xllustrx in LettereedinHantitadelia 
congreg de' ehierici regolan de S Paolo, 2 vote , Bolojri' i, 
1703-07, Stahl, ‘ Barnabiten,' in Wetzer-W elte'-i, t 2030 ff , L 
von Pastor, Geech der Papete, Freiburg i U , 1886-1013, U ii 
62611 , H61yot, Iv 100 ft ; Heimbucher, m 270 ff 

8 J H SenientiuB, Cronologia della congr. dei Somaschi dal 
IhSI fino a »MO» tempi (t 170S) , H61yot, iv 223 . Heimbu< her, in 
27511 , C Kienle, « ». ‘Somaeker,’ in Wetzer-Wcltc'^, xi 486 ff 
I 4C Lenzo, Annalee religionis clencorum regulanum muii's- 
trantiwn infirrms, Naples, 1641, C Solfl, Compendto isionco 
della reltgxone de’ chverxci reg mtmstn de qli ii\fermi, Mondoi i, 
1689, H61yot, iv 263 ff , Heimbucher, in 280 fl . D Rcgi, 
Memone latonce del ven P Camtllo de Lellis e suoi chterici 
regolan, 2 vote , Naples, 1676. 

8 D. M Casasnovas y Sanz, Josi de Calasanz y au Instilulo, 
Saragossa, 1904 , Kniel, * Piaristcn,’ in Wetzer VVelteS, ix 
20Wff ; A Brendler, Dat Wirken der PP Piaruten seit threi 
Annedelung in H'lrn itn Kollegwrn in der Josef stadt, Vlenni, 
1896, neijot, iv. 281 , Heimbucher, iii 287 
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Cross (t 1776), was kno>vn for his gieat austerities 
and his zeal for souls. Pope Clement XIV, gave 
them the famous Church of SS. John and Paul in 
Rome. The congregation is spread abroad in 
manjfT lands of both the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces with 1400 
members. The Passionists give themselves to 
preaching and mission work.* 

2 . Reoemptorists.—The Redemptorists (Congre- 
gatio SS. Redemptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alfonso Li^ori (g-.i?.; tl787), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doctor of the Church, and who exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congregation 
devote themselves to the work of preaching in the 
towns and countiy districts. Like the Passionists, 
the Redemptorists are spread all over the world. 
They number at the present time 4000, possess 
216 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3 . Oblates. — The Oblates (of Maiy Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
'riieir woik is preaching, the education of the 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 members.® 

4 . Marists. — This congregation was founded at 
Foiiiviferes in 1816. The members follow the Rule 
of St Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions, Like the Oblates, their woik is pleaching 
and foreign missions.* 

5 . AssumpUonists. — The Assnmptionists were 
founded in 1860 at Nfmes by P. d’Alzon (f 1880) 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
l»ijgri mages, the press, iiiKssion work, the edu- 
cation of children, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian Order, and their offlcial title is 
‘ Augustinians of the Assumption.’* 

ii. SOCIKTIKS OP SECULAR PRIESTS,— With these 
congregations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and special object, 
certain societies of pnests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take simple 
vows or are bound only by a promise. These 
societies, like the above religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of sacred sciemse, preaching, and, some of 
them, m foreign missions. They have community 
life, but not the choral office, and they are under 
episcopal jurisdiction, 

1 . Oratorians. — This congregation has played 
an imjioitant pait in the history of the Counter- 
Reformation of the last few centuiies. It is 
divided into two blanches — the French and the 
Italian, In the Italian Oratory (to which that of 
England owes its origin) each house is autonomous 
ana independent, Avhile in the French Oratory they 
are united under a siinerior-geneial. The former 
was founded by St. Imilip Neri in Rome, about 
1576, as a society of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘ Patres Oratoiii.' Most illustrious 
among its many well-known inemberH is the 
historian Raionius The names of Aringhi, Blan- 
ch ini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have given 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birmingham 
and London. Their centre in Rome is the house 
of La Vallicella with its magnificent library. The 
French Oratory, founded by Cardinal de B 6 nille 

1 Helmbucher, lii 309 

3 R Streit, Ih« Kongreqatum der PP. Ohlatm der U. J. 
Matia, Htlrifeld, 1893 fl , Jahreab der Uisnonare Oblaten, do 
1804 , Annalee de la oong. dee mtttionnairee oblate, Bar le-Duc, 
1891 ft . Helmbucher, ill. 888 ff. 

8 O Eeremont, V Annie de VEgliee, 1900, Paris, 1901 ; Helm- 
bneher, UL 839. 

4 Mtseione dee Augustine de VAeeomption, Paris (peHodical); 
llei iiibucliei Jii 843 


in 1611, vied with that of Italy in cairying on tlie 
work of clerical reform, ana presents us with 
names such os de Condren, Bourgoing, Lejeune, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabassut, Thomassin, 
Richard Simon, Gu4nin, Lamy, Malebianche, 
Lelong, Le Bran, Massillon, Houbigant, Quesnel, 
and Duguet. At the Revolution the French 
Oratory had 70 houses and 761 members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its control. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members P4tetot, Gratiy,' 
Perraud, Ingold, Largent, Baudrillart, Lecanuet, 
Laberthonniere, etc. It possessed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. The Italian Oratory, besides 
its olfshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and America.* 

The Lazarists, Eudists, and Sulpicians worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercised them- 
selves in the sacred ministry, pleaching, and 
mission work. 

2 . The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul m 1625, took their name nom the piioryof 
St. Lazare in Paris, which bad been handed over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
superior-general with assistants, a geneial chapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Persia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Palestine. They possess 240 houses and 3000 
members. 

3 . The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with the assistance of Mile, do Marilfac (Madame 
Le Gras) m 1634. They are the largest of all the con- 
gregations of religious women and form an army of 
36,S}0 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in the greater 
number of the colonies. They nuise the sick 
and the poor in hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 

4 . The Eudists, founded by Jean Eudes at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Revolution, weie 
afterwards brought togethei again and now 
number about 400 members 

$. The Sulpicians devote themselves exclusively 
to the training of the clergy. Their founder, 
M. Olier (t 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of St Vincent 
de Paul and P 6 re de Condren. In 1903 the Sulpic- 
ians possessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They number 
about 300.* 

6 . The Salesians, founded in 1859 at Turin by 
Don Bosco, are occupied with mission woik and 
schools, e 8 i»ecially for poor children in order to fit 
them for the ditterent trades. They developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wide influence. At the 
death of Don Boaco 130,000 pupils had passed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it had 
956 members ; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 3^ hospices, schools, oratories, 
orphanages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi- 
naries, piinting-presses, and mission-atations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christiana, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, are 
engaged in the education of gals, and number 
moie than 2000 They have 250 foundations.* 

II Marciano, Meinone letoriehe della Conr/r dell’ 0>atono, 

6 vole . Naples, lflB3-1702 ; H61yot, viii. 12 tf. , Wet/er Welte*, 
ix 201911 , Lxnzer Quartaleehr frlr hath. Thcol h\. 
96611 ; A. Perraud, UOratoire de France au XVll' et au 
XVilJe st^ole^. Pans, 1866, M Adry, ‘Oesch der Oratorianer 
in Frankreich’ (ed II Reuohlin), In Zeitachr. fUr hiet. Theol , 
1859; A Ingold, Bihliothique oratonenne, 18 vols , Paris, 
18809.; H61yot, vii). 63 fl. ; Ueimbucher, ill 418 ff, 

3 M41yot, viii 169 ff , Helmbucher, in. 442 ff 

8 Brevi notizie su Don Boeoo « euUe opere Saleeianr, San 
Benigno, Cavanese, 1906 , Helmbucher, Ui. 401. 
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7. Paulists. — In 1857-69 Thonifis Hecker, with 
a number of companions, left the Redemptorists, 
to uhosc congregation he belonged, in order to 
found a new inihsionary society — that of the Paul- 
ists — Avlio^e principal object should be the con- 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work The number of converts made 
by the society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1906 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
to day about 100 meiubeis.^ 

There are many other less important societies of 
priests, formed on the above models For a list of 
these see Heimbucher, ui. 519 fl 

VI, dJlSSIoyAJtr societies — Many of the 
congregations enumerated in the preceifing para- 
paphs possess, cm we have seen, missions in infidel 
landb. Those with which we are now concerned, 
while closely resembling the above in their organiza- 
tion and manner of life, aio dedicated either ex- 
clusively oi at lea.st principally to this foreign 
mission work 

1. Society of the Foreign Missions. — Most 
impoitant among these is the Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Rue dii Bac, 
in 16G0-63, by Mgr Pallu, Vicai Apostolic of 
Tongking.and Mgi. L. de la Motte, Vicar Apostolic 
of Cochin-China During the Revolution the 
seminaiy was closed, but it was re-opened in 
1820. At the present day the society possesses 
34 missions, epi'<copal sees, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its memliers 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaiies, 710 native 
priests, 6279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and other establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European members. Before 1869, 
26 of its members gained the ciown of martyrdom. 
Its chief missions are in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and Japan.* 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is butter know'n as the Fathers of 
Piepus fiom the Rue dc Piepus in Pans, where 
the mother liou.se was opened m 1806 by the AbW 
Coudrin ((-1837) Its chief work was at hrst the 
education of poor children. It then became 
possessed of seminaries and hnally look up mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania — the Marquesas 
Islands, New Guinea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti The society numbers about 600, lias 12,000 
pupils in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 
hospitals.® 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost weie formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Francois 
Liliermann. They possess missions in Senegambia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar They have also semi- 
naries, of winch the best known is the French 
Seminary in Rome The statistics of thecongie- 
gation give 1643 members, 9 missionary bishops, 
and 203 foundatiori.s,^ 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, 01 Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
town or that name in Belgium in 1863, It is an 
exclusively nussionaiy society. Destined princi- 
pally for the mission in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless missions in a pait of the 
Belgian Congo In China more than ten of its 
members have already sullered martyrdom. The 
Fat hers of Sclieut take simple vows. They number 

1 Ileinibucher, lii 408 ff 

2 A. Lauiiay, Ihst giniralt de la SociM det mraswns 
Hrangirrs, 3 vols , PariB, 1801, Uist det tnttnona de Flnde, 
6 vols , do 1898, Hitt, det mwnoni de Chine, do, 1807-09 , 
Htlnibuchcr, iii. 468-460 

3 Heimbucher, 111. 471 ff, 

* Die Kvngr, der Vater vom Ileil. QexH, Cologne, 1906 ; J B 
Pitm, Vie du vin&rable temtenr de Dieti Francois Mane Paul 
Lxbetmann'-i, Pans, 1882, irdiubucber, iii 477 ff 


at piesent nearly 600. In their diflerent missions 
there are 66,000 Catholics, nearly .GO.tKH) catechu- 
mens, 228 chinches or chapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 pupils.* 

5. The Society 01 Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions. — In England Roman Catholics haie 
also seminaries for missionaries In 1866 Fathei 
(later Cardinal) Vaughan founded the abo\e 
society of priests and laymen at Mill Hill neai 
London. The field of their labours lies cliietly 
among tlie negroes of Africa, America, and tlie 
Indies. They have novitiate houses in the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixen), where missionanes from eveiy 
nation receive their training. They have mi.ssions 
in Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the I’hilip- 
pines, and New Zealand, where they have alreacfj 
met with great success.* 

6. The Society of Our Lady of Africa in Algeria 

was founded by Cardinal Lavigerie. This title 
m>oediIy gave place to the popular name White 
Fathers, given to the missionaries on account of 
the white burnous and cassock woin by them. 
Tlieii object is the evangelization of the pagan 
population of Africa, They have had a rapid 
success. Soon after their foundation in 1868 they 
established Christian colonics of native oiphans 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigene, vvbiili 
resembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘ reduc- 
tions ’ of Faiagliay. Their missionary activity 
embraces the Sahaia, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Afiica, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
confines of Africa as far as Syria and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antweip, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, etc. Accoiding to the 
latest statistics, they possess in these dilleient 
countries 158 o.sLablishments, 1706 soiiools w'lth 
more than 70,000 cluldien, 310 chantable founda- 
tions, such as orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
etc , where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban- 
doned cluldien, and old people are cared for. They 
number 880 members, among whom are 9 bishops 
and 350 sisters. Travellers who have visited their 
missions speak with great praise of their zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of theii 
missionaries have jiubhshed interesting works on 
the language and customs of the tubes evangelized 
by them ® 

7. The SocieW of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1876 by Arnold Janssen at Stcyl in 
Holland. From its veiy beginning this society lias 
been in the front ranks of mission societies For 
the training of its missionaries it possesses a course 
of studies extremely well organized at Vienna, 
Rome, and elsewhere. The scientilic woiks pio- 
duced by its members on the language and lehgion 
of savage tribes have a very high reputation. I'liey 
publish reviews m Geiman, Spanish, English, and 
Chinese, of which tho best-known is Anthropos 
They also possess printing-presses. 

J'heie 18 a congregation of sisters attached to 
the society known as Servants of the Holy Ghost * 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour. — Snnilar 
to the above .society, this institute (also, like it, of 
German origin) was founded in Rome m 1881. It 
has missions m India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 36 stations) There are also Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvatoi ian Sisters I'liis 
society has a pnnting-press in Rome for the punt 
nig and spreading of Catholic literature.® 

1 Heimbucher, hi. 600 ff 

az>w hath. Mitttonen, xxxil (190.3-04] 241 ff , St Joteph't 
Foreign Mittivnary Advocate, Mill Hill, 1883 ff , St Joseft 
Missionsbota, Brixen, 1896ff , Heimbucher, in 602 ff 

3 Bulletin det mistvmt d’A/riqite det Pfret blancs, Paris , 
A VAttaut det pags nigret, do 1884 , Heimbucher, iii 
.604 ff. 

4 Heimbucher, ill 610ff ^Ib m 61Cff 
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VII. Teachino brothers and congrega- 
tions OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.— i. TkACHINQ 
BROTHERS.— Ever since the 17th cent, tliere has 
existed an apostdlate for the education of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new conj^ega- 
tions have been foi ined whose members are simply 
‘ brothers,’ bound usually, and even by vow, to 
give up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 
These brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to mve them tiie name by 
which they are commonly known), is the best known 
of these institutes. They were founded by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (1681-84) and have since 
served as a model for many other societies of the 
.same nature. Before the founder’s time there had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. .Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc- 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excellence of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom and solidity of the constitutions that he 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1710, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansenists, school- 
masters, and others, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with about 10,000 pupils. It spread rapidly 
beyond Franco and founded primary schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England. 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Austria, Afnca, the United 
States, and S. America. In 1904 there were 15,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students The 
supenor-goneral and his twelve assistants are 
elected by the general chapter, which is composed 
(besides the above) of the procuiator-generai, the 
secretary-general, the procurator of R.ome, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professed members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assistants. The twelve assist- 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the different nations. 

It H unnecessary to do more than mention 
the names of the other institutes of teaching 
brothers, since nil are formed on the model of the 
Christian Bi others of St John Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same metliods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an independent founda- 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in France, the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine in Ixirraine, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded by Father Jean-Marie-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St Vincent de Paul in France, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
and for their bibliography cf. Heimbucher, lii. 
3.56 ff 

11. Congregations of religious women.— 

The greater number of the older orders have seen 
ai I'Ao side by side with them foundations for women 
subject to the same Kule and inspired by the same 
spmt. Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistercians and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Augustmians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonesses. Those foundations 
are usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the orders to which they are affiliated and, as 
far as the Kule and constitutions are concerned, 

g ossess no original characteristics of their own.* 
ut from tlie 16th cent, onwards we find that, 
apart from certain mstitutes already referred 

1 We have drawn attention above (p 707*) to certain excep- 
tions— « 0 ,, thanuns of Foutevrault, tne Bn(dttinee, etc 


to in treating of the Salesians, the White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister- 
hoods or societies of religious women that have 
arisen since that period are entirely independent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the histoiy 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ideas, and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations ; a few of the principal 
names must suffice. 

1. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1703 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Chanty,* they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer classes, to the seivice of 
hospitals, and to every woik of mercy. In number 
about 6400, they are to be found in nearly every 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Laurent-sur-Sfevres. 

2. Sisters of Evron.— This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent, at Evron in the department of 
Mayenne, France. Their work is chiefly the 
education of children, but they also look aftei the 
sick. 

3. The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
17th cent, by a Benedictine monk, J. B. de 
Laveyne They devote themselves to the caie of 
the sick and to the education of poor childien. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters. 

4. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd weie 
founded in the 17th century. The congregation 
was re-organizod at Angers by Mane de Ste. 
Euphrasie Pelletier and possesses houses of refuge 
for women and young girls. In 1906 they had 248 
houses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent, witnessed a 
wonderful increase in new foundations of religious 
women. We give here some of the most impoi tan t. 

5. The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
are an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have houses in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6. The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1900 they had 6400 memoers 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick 01 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

7. The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Madame Barat (t 1865) in Pans and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny weie 
founded for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey. In 1886 they 
had more than 300 houses (several of which are 
situated in missionary countries) and 4000 mem- 
bers. 

For all those congregations cf. Heirabuchei, 
iii. 370 ff., 666 ff. 

VIII Organization . — i. Internal organiza- 
tion. — The constitutional history of the rmigious 
orders may be divided into two periods: (1) the 
3rd to the 13th cent., and (2) the 13th to the 20th 
centu^. 

(1) In the first period religious life presents an 
aspect of great simplicity and appears in only 
two distinct forms or types — the hermits, who 
lived alone, and the cenobites, who lived in com- 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms of 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements were combined — e.g., the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, especially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguislied from the 
monks (cenobites), at least as far as their constitu- 
tion is concerned. The military orders form a 
r For the Sisters of Charity see above, p 708**. 
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class apart. They came into existence, moreover, 
only towaids the end of this period, and may be 
legarded as an exceptional form of religious life. 
Hence it may be said that, during the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, the religious state 
was characterized by its uniformity. We find 
everywhere the same life either under the monastic 
(eremitical or cenobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. There are, as yet, no distinct ‘ orders ’ or 
congregations ; each monastery forms, with its 
Aiperior and various officials, a unit of its own, 
autonomous and independent of any higher mon- 
astic autiiority. The nrst attempt to unite monas- 
teries together in a kind of federation was made in 
the 9th cent, by St. Benedict of Aniane.^ But it 
was unsucccssiul and can hardly be regarded as 
even the beginnings of a congregation. Cluny, in 
the 11 th cent., had more success, and united those 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
close union under the supreme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny as head of the ‘ order.’ Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries — of 
those, at least, that depended directly on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappeared. The 
reform of Ctteaux was inspired by a principle of 
centralization differing from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
ot monastery with monastery was assured by 
means of a hierarchical organization that sub- 
mitted some houses to the authority of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was guaranteed 
by the institution of general chapters, visitors, and 
a superior-general. This tendency towards cen- 
tralization continued and increasea from the 13th 
to the 20 th century. 

( 2 ) The second period presents certain new char- 
acteristics. In substance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. We have now the foundation of 
the mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is veiy 
diflerent from that of the monks. The clerks 
regular, again, who came into being in the 16th 
cent., difiei as much from the friars as the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the period from the 16th to tlie 20 th cent. 
—e.g., the Sulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
missionary societies — form a new class distinct 
from the clerks regular. The congregations of 
leligious women founded independently of any of 
the existing orders of men are a still more striKing 
development of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is emphasized more and more during 
the course of this period of history. The friais have 
a superior-general, general chapters, visitors, pro- 
vincials. The monastery, which in the preceding 

t ieriod represented the unit of monastic organization , 
OSes all autonomy. The superior of each convent 
is elected, geneially speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the officials, or at least of 
some of them, is not in his hands. He is, in fact, 
but the representative (and that for only a short 
])eiiod) of an authority whose seat is elsewhere 
The ‘religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to any one house, but can be sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses aie united to form a province under the 
authority of a jirovincial. The various piovinces 
united together form the order, which is governed 
by a superior-general and a general chapter, com- 
posed, in most cases, of the provincials and dele- 
gates elected by each province. The centralizing 
process roacliea its perfection in the 16th cent, 
with the Society of Jesus (see art. Jesuits), which 

1 For those aitetnpte and for the origin of the congregations 
cf U. Ber1ii.re, ‘ Leg Chapitres g(5n6rauxde I’Ordro St. llenoit 
avant le IV« concile de Latran (1216),' * lies Chapitres g^u^raux 
O 8 n. du XIII® au XV® sltcle,’ in Revue B<>TUdiettne, vlii. 
[1891] 266-264, ix. [1892J 646-667, xviii. [1901] 864-898, xix. 
[]‘)02] 88-76, 268-278, 374-411, xxii [1906] 877 ff. 


has served, at least in its general outlines, as a 
model for a great many religious oniers and has 
even been adopted to a ceitain extent by some of 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centralization was not absolute, and it must 
not be forgotten that at this time certain societies 
were founded — e.g., the Sulpicians or Oratorians— 
in which the bonds of union between the diHerent 
communities were, as in earlier times, of a more 
or less elastic nature. Besides this, the general 
tendency towards centralization did not exclude 
another tendency which, at first sight, would 
seem to be oppos^ to it — namely, the tendency to 
develop new forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one of the most striking characteristics of 
the period with which we are concerned 

Down to the 13th cent , as we have already 
seen, all ‘ religious ’ were either monks or canons, 
the latter scarcely differing at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Rule was 
followed, and yet, tnanks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monasticism, each 
monastery (especially before the new state of 
affairs introduced hy Cluny and Clteaux) possessed 
its own special physiognomy The foundation of 
‘ orders ’ like the Canialdolese, the Carthusians, 
the Vallombrosians, and the orders of Fontevrault 
and of Clteaux brought new ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, andniendicant orders (Dominicans 
and Franciscans) accentuated still more the grow- 
ing tendency to variety, so much so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13th 
cent, issued decrees forbidding all further founda- 
tions^— a vain attempt. The movement was too 
strong; first one, then another new order — the 
Carmelites leading — forced the hand of author- 
itv and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
of councils and of popes. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the older forms of 
religious life seem to have sunk into the back- 
ground, and hardly a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a new order correspona- 
ing to every separate need of society. There are 
oiuers whose object is to combat the attacks of 
heresy, ordeis for the education of youth, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orders, mission- 
ary orders, etc In the 19th cent, it seems as 
though every sluice-gate hail been opened to the 
flood, and the multiplication of orders attained to 
such a pitch that fresh attempts were made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time efforts were made to 
amalgamate diffeient religious families having the 
same object and to leunite those which had oeen 
divided into different branches. Hence we see 
that the tendency (perhaps excessive) towards 
centialization was countei balanced by a tendency 
equally strong towanis an excess of individualism. 

2 . Laws. — The laws of each religious order are 
to be found in a species of code knoivn as the Rule. 
We have already discussed in art, Monasticism 
the origin of the monastic Rules. The chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Beiiediot, thatlattnbuted 
to St. Augustine, and that of St Francis These 
four may be regarded as the source from wliich all 
later Rules have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of them. But, since they are usually some- 
what general in character— e. < 7 ., the Rule of St. 
Augustine — 01 because it has become necessaiy to 
modify some of their prescriptions, each order 01 
congregation possesses in addition to the Rule its 
own special usages called ‘Constitutions,’ winch 

1 The 4lh Lateran Council (1216) and the 2nd Council of 
Lyons (1274) 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
leality, that give to each order its special charac- 
teiistics ; hence to attempt a cleissihcation accord- 
ing to Rules IS not practical. The best-known 
constitutions are those of the Dominicans, the 
Carmelites, the Capuchins, the Theatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3. Dress and costumes.' — It might be said with 
some justice that the existence of the various 
tendencies above referred to could be gathered 
from tlio lustorv of the costume of the religions 
(irders alone From the earliest days a special 
dress was worn by those leading the religious life, 
and this soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals ; sometimes a kind of 
bieeclies weie also worn. All these garments were 
of an inforioi quality (see art. Monasticism) 
Natuially, considerable variety existed with regard 
to shape and colour This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still foi the 
older monastic orders, having undergone but slight 
changes and modifications in the course of time 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
ill part — tunic, girdle, scapular, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle — but attached perhaps greater import- 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that often gave to these ‘ relimous ’ the name by 
which they were popularly known. Thus the 
Carmelites were known as tne White Fnars, from 
the whit.e mantle which they wore ; while the 
Dominicans, who w'ore a black mantle, were called 
Black Friars. In our own day we have the White 
Fathers, as the missioriaiy fathers of Algeria are 
called ; while the Celhtines bear the name of 
Black Sisters, and the Beguines are called Grey 
Sisters or Blue Sisters, after the colour of their 
habit. Sometimes it is the shape of part of the 
habit that provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so called 
from the special shape of the hood worn by them, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-like form and 
stuff of their dress. 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a divine vision, as, the Order 
of Mercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Rule outwardly symbolized by 
the practice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ‘ Discalced ’ to the reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

Tlie military orders adopted a costume that was 
moie in keejung with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they were connected by their rule 
of life. It was quite an innovation when the 
clerks remilar, in the 16th cent , forsook the 
monastic habit together with so many other mon- 
astic observances and adopted the costume of the 
secular ck-igY. 

With legard to tlie nuns and sisters, those who 
belonged to the older ordeis adopted, as w’as but 
natural, a form of the habit worn by the monks or 
friars. The later and modem congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed themselves to 
be guided by meie fancy, apart from all tradition. 
Oil this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. Activity scientific, literary, 
SOCJA L, ECONOMIC ; SERVICES RENDERED BY TUB 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
have already seen in art. Monasticism that the 
monks had no special object in entering that state 
of life beyond their desire to lead a life in closer 

1 P. HiiljoOand V. PhilippondelaMadelaine, Hut eompUteet 
coBtumes des wdret monastiqttea, religieux et mtlUaires, 8 vole , 
Paris, 183^42 , < f also II61yot and Bonanni, opp c%tt. 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that botli 
manual and intellectual work had fiom the begin- 
ning a special place in monastic life, they were led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monasteiy became in most cases a centre of 
civilization as well as of religious life and often a 
tlounahing city rose up around it. Many monas- 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
grammar, their song-schools, and their schools 
for the arte and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous were formed in the cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS weie copied and 
preserved. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
for the sciences and the arts. The clearing of 
forests, the making of roads, bridges, and canals, 
the cultivation of the wide lands that belonged to 
them— all this was the work of the monks. It 
was in the cloister, too, that the great missionaries 
who went forth to conquer the pagan world for 
Christ were trained — Augustine, Boniface, Adal- 
bert, Anschar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent, the social influence of the 
monastic order, which had be^n to decline, passed 
to the newly-founded mendicant orders. Tlie 
latter came mto lieing at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors of the 
Albigenses and othei heretics, had begun its pro- 
cess of disintegration. Their object was precisely 
to arrest this piocess — in the case of the Domini- 
cans, by means of preaching and teaching in the 
schools ; in the case of the Franciscans, by means 
of a living example of evangelical poverty and by 
the exercise of the sacred ministry among the 
people. The Carmelites, the Augiistinians, and 
the other orders that rose between the 13th and 
16th centuries had their part also in this good 
woi k. Other orders founded about this time had 
a more special object in view . for the Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp- 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the war to be ivagea against 
the forces of Islam ; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travellers, the pool , the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16th cent , and onwards till 
the 19th, the activity of the religious orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set foith to 
fight the battles of the Church with all her foe.*?, 
by means of their preaching, their schools, and 
their spiritual direction. The Oratorians, the 
Sulpicians, the Endists, and the Lazansts devote 
themselves more especially to the education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Bamabites, the Pas- 
sionists, and the Redemptorists show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and a-ssist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad m every quarter of the 
lobe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
eathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to tho education of the poorer 
classes of society— each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out or the Church’s 
mission on earth. 

We may give liere a r6sum6 of tlie services 
rendered to religion and society by the reli[nous 
orders. The mission work and that of preaching 
and teaching, carried out in the earlier period almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secular clergy, is from the 13th cent, in the hands 
of the mendicant orders — the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
16th cent, the clerks regular, the religious con- 
gregations, and missionary societies — Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Assumptionists, tlie Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, etc.— extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church. It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that the missionary movement began to spread. 
It 18 estimated that in 1792 of every 667 men 174 
were Christians At the present day for the same 
number the proportion is 180 Christiana. Thw 
progress is due to the activity of the missionaries.* 
Out of 18,000 missionaries 16,000 belong to difler- 
cnt religious orders. Besides these must be 
leckoned 120 congregations of women with 63,000 
sisters, of whom 10,000 are natives.* During the 
period of their prosperity the monasteries served 
oil schools for children and youths. The 12th cent, 
saw the foundation of the universities, which soon 
gathered round their chairs of learning students 
from every part of Christendom. In these uni- 
versities, after a long and violent conflict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the orilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent, 
the Jesuits, especially as rerards teaching m the 
secondaiy schmds, are found at the head of the 
movement, while the societies of teaching brotheis 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor the elomcnta of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the fSulpicians 
or Eudists, are founded for tlie education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
tinually arise devote themselves to that of young 
girls. 

Study, the copying of MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, but, as time goes on, 
the new orders of mendicant friars, and, later 
still, the clerks regular dispute this merogative 
with them. Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oratorians, Sulpicians, 
Barnabites, and Redemptorists — all these can 
quote among their inemDers the names of theo- 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 

f ireach the Word of God to the country people, too 
ong neglected, oi to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns — the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St. Philip Nen, the 
Piarists, the Bamabitcs, the Redemptorists, the 
Passionists, etc 

Fiom the 11th cent, onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of the leligious 
orders. Full justice has been done to the work of 
mercy earned on in eaily times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrims 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostolries 
that abounded along all the roads leading to the 
important places of pilgnmago, such as Bt James 
of Compostella, Rocaraadour, Rome, etc., and 
which marked out the various stages on the way 
and were to be found especially neai bridges and 
femes ® Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments that depended on the monasteiies, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were regularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone we lind in tne Moncistteon Angli- 
canum and the Notxtia Monastica a list of alxmt 
115 lejici houses iii England and Scotland.* The 
1 1th cent and the centuries that follow up to the 
16th, with the foundation of the orders of hospi- 
tallers alieady spoken of and of the ‘ Maisons- 
Diou,’ tlie ‘ liCtels-Dieu,’ the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 
glorious chapter in the history of Christian chanty.® 
But it IS especially from the 16th cent, onwards 

1 Hist poll! Blatter, oxxx. [1902] 911 ff 
2 Cf Heiinbuoher, i. 62. 

3 Of Revue dee quettums historiqueg, lx [1896] 96 ff 
* Cf Ij Lallemand, Hist de la chariU, Pans, 1902-06, in 241 
■'Of it> , where numerous proofs of this wonderful ftcti\ Ity in 
works of chanty are gfiven. See also art Charity, AuiBoirmo 
(Ciiiistian) 


that the activity of the religious oideis m works 
of chanty is seen at its greatest and is found ready 
to cope with almost every ill that human nature 
is heir to. Vincent de Paul, Carnillus de I.elhs, 
and John of God are counted among the gieate,-t 
benefactors of the human race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. John 
of God, popularly reco^ized in Italy as the 
‘Fate bene fratelii’ or ‘Benfratelli,’ who, besides 
the ordinary vows of religion, bound themselves by 
a fourth vow to care foi the sick throughout life, 
possessed from the 17th cent, and m the genera- 
late of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Romo they had 165 hospitals with 
7210 beds 

In the province of charity the conpegations of 
women exercise a more imi)ortant ofhee even than 
the orders of men In 1904 the statistics give us 
457,000 Bisters throughout the woild devoted to 
works of mercy —in charge of orphanage*^, homes, 
hospitals, houses of refuge foi penitents and 
Magdulens, mfant asylums, homes for the old, for 
consumptives, and for lejiers, and many besides who 
aie occupieil with the service of prisons.* 

This 18 a very inconn»lete r6snm6 of the manifold 
activity of the religious orders, l>ut the subject, to 
be fully treated, would requiie volumes.* 

Literaturk — P M^lyot and M. Bullot, Hist, det ordres 
monastiquss, rehgieux et militairea, 8 vola, Paris, 1860(orij{' 
ed 1714-19) , the same as a dictionary Dtctvmnaire des ordtes 
rehgieux, ed. M. L. Badiche, 4 vols , do 1868-69 (forming' ser 
i. vols XX.-XX 1 I 1 . of J. P Migne.Hncyelopidie thiologique, Paris, 
1844-66); M. Heunbucher, Du Orden und Kongregahonen 
der kathohaohen Kirche'^, 3 volt. , Paderborn, 1907-08, i 71-84, 

• Literatur uber die Orden und Kongrt vationen ’ , cf literature 
In art. Mohabtioism, W Dugdale, Munastioon Anglxcanum, 
new od , 6 vols , London, 1817-80 ; L Holsts and M Brockie, 
Codex Regularum monastusarum et canonicarum, 6 \ ois , 
Augsbuig, 1769; C. de Smedt, Introd. aenercUis ad Hut 
Eccles , Ghent, 1B76, ch v ' de Documentu et Scriptis circa 
hist monastlcam', H J. Wetser and B. Welte, Kirehen- 
lexikon^, ed J. Hergenrother and F. Katilen ,12 rols , Freiburg I 
B., 1882-1908, tvv ‘Orden,’ ‘ Congregationen,' ‘Ordeimregel,’ 

* Ordensgelubdo ’ , Ci?, « t» ‘Religious Ufe’ , M Verhoeven, De 
Regulanumet satculanum clerici/rum lunhvs et officiie Dibei 
singutans, Louvain, 1846 , De Buck Tinnebroeck, Examen 
histoncum et canonicuin tibn R D Verhoeven, Ghent, 1847 , 
A. Vermeerscb, De relxgxosis irutitutis et personia, 2 vols , 
Bruges, 1907-09; A Mater, L’Kglise oathohque, sa constitu- 
tion, son admt nistraUon, Paris, 1906, p 206 ff , P. Flaminio 
Annibali da Latera, Compendio della atona degli ordini 
regolan exisUnti, Rome, 1790, G. P Fontana, Stona degli 
ordtnx numastun, reliqwsi e militan e delle congregazwne 
seoolarx dell’ uno e I’altro sfsso, etc , Lucca, 1737 (tr of lltlyot) , 
Filippo Bonanni, Catalaqo dealt ardtm religion della chxesa 
mitUante, Rome, 1712, lliat au clerqi sieuiier et reguher, des 
congregations de chanoines et de clercs, . new ed , following 
Bonanni, Hermann, H61yot, and others, 4 vols., Amstcidam, 1716 

F. Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian).-Tlie le- 

I ligious orders in general are already jiartly treated 
I in artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Hinduism, Monas- 
ITCISM (Hindu), and some of the difterent ordeis in 
artt, Ajivikas, Jainism, Patimokkha, etc. ; the 
doctrines which feed the religious life of the 
‘friars’ are studied in such artt. as Bhaqavad- 
Gita, Bhakti-Marga, J>1ana-Marga, Saivisim, 
Vaisnavism, while the artt. Austerities, Fast- 
ing (Introductory and uon-Chnstian), Yogi, 
Dravidians (N India), vol. v. p, 16, etc , desciibe 
some of the outward features of this life 

The aim of the present article, therefore, is to 
draAV up a general scheme. While avoiding the 
technicalities and especially the intricate and 
innumeiable details of modem institutions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
asceticism as organized in the religious brother- 
hoods, and the most remarkable steps in this 
organization. 

1. 'FaqIrism.* — I, Crude asceticism.— The chief 

1 Heimbucher, i. 62 ff 

SAL Cauchy, Considirations mr lea ordres rehgieux, Paris, 
1844 ; J. M. Prafc, Essai hist mr la destmctiun des ordres 
reluneux en Prance au XVII D siMe, do ]S4Sj G Palma, 
‘ Discorso in difesa degli ordini religiosi,’ in Annali delle scieme 
religiose, Ist 8cr , iii [1886] 406 
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element — the raw material — of the Indian relii'ioua 
life is what we may conveniently style ‘ faqlnsm.’ 
This woixi is of course modem and its technical 
meaning is precise,^ but it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and practices which, as far back as 
our information goes, have been characteristic of 
the Indian people. Such beliefs and practices may 
be traced in almost all primitive civilizations.® 
Outside of India they nave been crushed or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress of 
social life or of a r^igion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli- 
gious than a bare asceticism.* In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enormous development owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover, they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and philosophies themselves. From time to time 
throughout history spiritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these tendencies, con- 
structing ‘ theosophic ’ or devotional theories of no 
moan moral and spiritual value ; but the starting- 
point of those theories is often to be found in raw 
asceticism. The Buddhist — the Jam or the 
Tridandm — is a philosopher, but he is also a 
chastened faqir. The morbid devotee who prac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototype of the Vedftntist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, and of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhat, who enjoys the meditations leading to nir- 
vana. To put It otherwise, the sorcerer, the saint, 
and the god form a continuous chain ; all saints 
are ascetics and thaumaturges : Siva is a penitent ; 
the androgynous JSiva em^dies the most morbid 
form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
leaders were able to educate a laige number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remamed 
outside the great orders and fonned only lax 
associations for begging or not much more Now- 
adays, even when he is backed up by a Church and 
professes to be a member of an order endowed with 
a literature and with half-divme and infallible 
gurus, the ordinary ‘ friar ’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level. His literary or doctrinal 
knowledge is frequently confined to a few mantras, 
or formulas; his sectarian peculiarities (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
pretence or a maik of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 

The Indian orders are ajit to split up and to 
degenerate The old ci ude faqirism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist P^^a^aA, in the Jam 
Ahgas, and in the Greek sources with medueval 
ana modern descriptions, we are struck by the 
constant rocunence of the (1) penitential (tapas), 
(2) mystical (yoga), and (3) orgiastic (pu^fiTndrga, 

‘ salvation through dalliance ’) practices. 

The earliest leferences that we possess to ascetic 
mystical practices have been studied by A. Barth 
and H. Oldenberg. The long-haired ascetic, or 
mum, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is ‘ jiossessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the god 
Sun 18 once celebrated under the aspect of a mum.* 

‘ Here we have a llvinij; picture of the orifiaatic oiitbreake of 
the old Vedlo world, still confined as they are in the narrow 
limits of Shamanism, not yet punfled by the aspiration to the 
final deliverance ’ ® 

1 See art Dervish , H Yule and A C Burnell, Uobson- 
Jobson . a Gloifnarj/ qf Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases, London, 1886, s v ‘ Fakeer ’ One of the earliest 
references (lO.'iS) describes the /aqlrs as ‘une eeptee de reli- 
gieux indou qui foulent Ic monde aux pieds et ne s'habillent 
que de haillons qu’ils rainassent dans Ics lues ’ 

2 See art Initiation (Introductory and Primitive) 

8 See art Movasticibm, vol. viii p. 7SCf , the obligation of 
work, study, and active charity is fully recognized by the 
Western monk. 

■» Jtigieda, viii 17. 69, x. 186. 

» See A Barth, Quarante Ans d' indianisms, Paris, 1914, i. 


(a) Tapas. — The * religieux ’ of the old and of the 
new times is often a penitent (tdpasa) who indulges 
in extreme mortifications, or in morbid self-torture 
or mutilation— e.j)., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Aghorls), holding the arms or the face 
upright until paralyzed ; * imitating the cow, the 
horse, the dog, or the rook ® (govrata,^ aivavrata, 
kukku^avrata, kdkavrata). 

Tapas culminates in suicide — a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Brahmans forbid 
suicide as a religious act, they nevertheless adniU 
it as an atonement for certain sins.* With the 
non-Brahmans suicide, by starvation, drowning, 
fire, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.® 
See also artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Austerities, 
Fasting (Introductory and non-Cliristiau) 

(b) Yoga.^ — Mystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
associated with tapas or, at least, with a semi- 
penitential life. There are a number of asanas, 
‘modes of sitting,’ attitudes of the lower part of 
the body, and of mudrcLs, attitudes of the upper 
part of the body. In the khecharl mudrCi the 
ascetic inserts his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance — pro- 
tracted rigidity of body, fixity of look, repetition 
of strange sets of formulas, counting the lespira- 
tion or stopping it (pr&n&y&ma) 

(c) Makdras . — On the orgiastic side of faqirism, 
the use for * religious * pnrixises of the five makdras 
— the five things the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, copulation, and mudrds ) — we 
are only too well enlightened as regards mediaeval 
and modem times; but we are i at her in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains (q.v.), before 
their reformation by Nataputta, ana with the 
Ajivikas (q.v.), continence was not one of the 
obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the unmorality of the modern 
Sftktas IS not a new development. In the days of 
Fatafijali (2nd cent. B.c.) the violence of the 
fanatical devotees was already a pioverb; in the 
Mrckchhakatikd ‘ nun,’ or religieuse (gos&vid), is a 
synonym of ‘harlot’ (veiyd). The motto, ‘Omnia 
sancta sanctis,’ had many followers.’ 

By penance and trance a devotee obtains im- 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This mode of life, not always very uncom- 
fortable, assures a living. No one will refuse alms 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. The mass of the ascetics piactised 
the ‘ low arts ’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist sutias as unworthy of a monk.® The list 
18 a long one and is as valuable for modern times 
as it IS for ancient.® 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 

42, H Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
Ir by V Henry, PariH, 19<)3, p 844 f 

1 See .Strabo, xv i 61, 63^ art. HiNnuiSM, vol vi p 701l>, on 
the OrdhvabkhuR, Nakhin, AklWamukhin, Bhumimukhin 

2 See Mahdniddeia, p. 29 ; Majjhima, i 78, 388 (K. E, Neu- 
nianu, Gotamo Buddhas Reden, Leipzig, 1896-1900, i 124, ii. 
78) , Mah&bhdrata, v. 99. 14, v. 121 fin 

3 Ct the jSoo-Koi 4 Xpaatamba, i 26 

6 Strabo, xv i 68, 78 ; Plutarch, Alexander, Ixix See artt 
Jainism, KxDARNiTU 

8 B Garbo, Sdrfikhya und Yoga (GJAP), Stragsburg, 1896 , 
W Ilopking, ‘Yoga,’ JAOS xxii [1901] 333, Rai Bahadur Sri4 
Chandra Vaau, rogaidstra, Allahabad, 1916 (Sirasornhtld, 
Gherandasamhxtd) , Yogdvaehdra-Manual, I^ondon (PTS), 1896, 
tr. F. L. Woodward, Manual of a Mystic, PTS translation ser , 
no 6, 1916. 

1 Barth, p 181 ; see also R Schmidt, Deitrage zur tndisehen 
Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 740 fl For the earliest references, 
Homew'hat doubtful, to women leading a wandering religions 
life see Barth, p 81. 

^Dialogues of the Buddha, tr T W Rhjs Davids, London, 
1899, i 16 ff 
® See art Ka^X-linoIs 
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iialiiled in penitential observances, in ecstatic 

evices, or in thauinaturgio formulas, is supposed 
to possess magical powers — the rddhia of the 
Buddhists or the stadhvs of the classical yoga, 
elsewhere bhutts^ He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. He was assured of a happy rebirth, as a 
god or a demon. But Sakyamum states that by 
the ‘ practice of the cow ’ (qovrata) a man is reborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

7^. The task of the relig^ioua leaders. — This was 
in short (1) to group ascetics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and orgiastic practices. 

(1) We possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towards the organization of the orders. All 
the evidence pomts to the conclusion that religious 
non-Brahmanic bodies had been flourishing for a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
reformer of an existing brotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Buddhists some of the most 
important rules of the cenobitio life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A dogma of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there have been in the past a 
number of Jinas and Buddheis; this dogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
own master, has to become a member of an organ- 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him- 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of the elders 
(thera, thaira), he is expected to become at the 
same time a ‘ philosopher ’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Penance, trance, and even the 
inakdraa are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Somo leaders try to check the exag'g'erstlon of penance and 
eceiasy and prohibit the makdraa , others eystematically 
approve of the most morbid form of asceticiein. Nevertheless, 
the general standpoint of the leaders may be illustrated by two 
instances (i ) the gods were scared by the penances and the 
pious deeds of the future Buddha, fearing that he would 
dethrone them by the ma^cal power which was the natural 
fruit of such penances and deeds. The future Buddha com- 
forted them a sauit does not care for * secular ' advantages , 
his only aim is nxrv&xM. (li ) The ‘mjstic’ discipline is two- 
to\d~r(ijayoga, an intellectual theosophy, and ha{hayoga, a 
theurgy or mechanical theosophy in which medicine and trance 
are nilxcd The former represente the loftier side of Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the thinkers ; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics 

A few topics may be mentioned, {a) Ancient 
Brahmanism regarded penance as a method of 
atonement for siu, and Jainism strongly empha- 
sized this view, which is a general one. With the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture.* (6) As 
concerns trance, a Brahman employs in the grand 
usuvre of * deliverance in this life^ * the very devices 
through which a faqlr induces trance and obtains 
magical powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might ‘ draw the 
self from the non-self’ and concentrate lus indi- 
vidual soul in the real soul. With the Buddhists 
tiance does not directly work out nirvana, but it 
is none the less necessary ; in order to be really 
elficacious, it must be ‘without content.’ With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union {yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly happiness, (c) As concerns 
the makdraa, no moral distinction can be made 
between, on the one hand, the Tantric {Mkta, loft 
hand) ceremonies, whether Buddhist,^ Saivite,*or 

1 See Oarbe, Sarpkhya uixd Yoga, p 43 ; Dxaloguea of the 
Buddha, 1 88 , art Mtbticism (Duddhist). 

* Art Expiation and Atonriiknt (Hindu) ; J Jolly, Recht und 
sate (GIA.P), Strassburg, 1896, #87; Oldenberg, Religion dee 
Veda, French tr , p. 861. 

3 See art. JIvanmukta. 

♦ See, eg ,h de la Vall6e Poussin, ‘ Une Pratique des Tantras,’ 
OmUtne Congrls des Onentalistes, Paris, 1899, T. 240. 

6 See, e g , the Sriehahra or Pw^dbhifeka. 


Vai^navite,* which aim at the identification of the 
ascetic {yogtn) with the god — by intercourse with 
a mudrd, a female, who, through ‘ baptism ’ 
(ahhi^eka) or ‘marks’ (nydaa), has been trans- 
formed into a Bhagavatl (a female Buddlia), into 
Bhairavl, into Radha, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhaiiava, 
a Vai^navite becomes Krsna — and, on the othei 
hand, the gross rites winch have as female pio- 
tagonists the fanatical girls known as ‘mothers,’ 
yoginia, dakinla, etc. But the Tantric ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘ path to deliverance ’ : the 
orgy 18 a sacred oigy ; moreover, wo aie told tliat 
some of the ascetics addicted to that * worship ’ 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their books in an allegorical waj .* 

II. Ancient BrIiimaejc asceti c ism. T he 
Brahman asceticism was influenced by the estab- 
lished ideas on penance, but it remained foreign 
and hostile to faqinsm. While it did not directly 
give birth to religious orders properly so called, it 
developed both the type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is concerned, the leading 
ideas of the leligious life. 

In short, the brahmaehdnn is the type of the BudeihUt 
novice, irdmanera, and the sannydsm (‘ R\>otaotitc ’) is the tvpc 
of the bhikfu (Kern) On the oUier hand, the goal aimed at f)y 
the Br&hman ascetics {ntrvdna, liberation from the Buflernigs 
of individual existence, identitic-ation with the Absolute) became, 
tntUatis.miUandts, the goal of the Buddhists and of the eaihtst 
orders. 

The Vedo-Br&hmanic religion inhented from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation {q.v .) — 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of tlie 
rights of a member of the clan — and the rule'- 
stating the duties of the youth to be initiated. 
The young Arya had to remain some years in the 
house of a preceptor (guru) as a servant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name brah- 
machdrtn); he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, ana practised continence. The 
last feature is important, and the very term foi 
novitiate or studentship (brahinacharyn) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of aakyaniuni, 
religious life.* 

When the speculations on lebirtli and delivei ance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not only as the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance fiom death While old men, 
after having paid their debts to the gods (by sacii- 
lice) and to the dead (by the biith of a son), 
abandoned secular life (sannydsm) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend their whole life as brahmacharins in the 
house of their gum.^ This house a hermitage 
There are in the Mahdbhdrata, in Sakuntala, and 
in the Har§acharita^ beautiful pictures of the 
quiet retreats of the v\6pioi. 

In contrast with the settlements of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as- 
ceticism, and not averse to sariifice, eaily Brah- 
manism had ‘ penitent hermits ’ (tdqmsa), the rnuiiis 
or fAj-s of the Mafulhhdrata, either of priestly oi of 
kingly parentage. The munia have abandoned 
saciihce; they feed strictly on loots and fruit, 

1 See, e g , the Rdsma’O^alis of the Vallabhacbaryas (Hist of 
the Sect of Mahdrdjas or Vallahhdchdryos in India, 

Calcutta, 1805, where the proceedings of a fanious trial in ISOl 
are to be found) 

* See the Gxtagovinda 

»8ee artt Asrama, Monasticism (Hindu), \ol mu p 804, 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas {SBR u (1897) and \iv (1S82J), 
The Institutes of Vishnu (SBE vd [lOOO]), and I’he Lairs of 
Manu {SBE xxv [1886]) ; H. Kern, tr O Hui t, Ihet du loud- 
dhisme dans P/nde, Paris, 1901, ii 1-22, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism {GIAP), Strassburg, 1890, p 78 f , A Barth, 
Quarante Ans, 1 80 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, i 210 , JoIl\ , 
Recht und Sitte, f § 64 and 66 

* See Paramatthajotikd, ii , vol 1 p 43 

8 Chdndogya, li 2, 23 . „ 

•» Bapabhafta's II ar^achanta, tr E B Cowell and F W 
Thomas, Lonaon, 1897, pp xi, 101, 236 
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they eeiform severe penances (the tapiis properly 
so called, ‘heat’), but they’ remain dignined and 
free from vulgar charlatanism. 

There have been a number of BrAhmanical 
mendicants or wandering ascetics (ya<*, bh%k^, 
panvrdmka), although we know only two associa- 
tions of sucli men.* The law-books (in which is 
embodied the smrtt) regard this mode of life with 
little favour. 

We possess a few details concerning the jaftlas, 
jafilakas, or dlrgJmjata, ‘ascetics with matted 
hair,’ who joined the Buddhist order when S&kya- 
muni proved his magical efficiency to them. Their 
BrAlimanical character is established inasmuch as 
they sacrificed to the fire * 

III. Religious orders: general remarks. 
—I. Sects and orders. — Apart from pure Brah- 
manism— ».e. Brahmanism freed from any tinge of 
Saivism or Vai^navism, as it was at the beginning 
and as it has remained in certain circles — religious 
India is sectarian. On the whole (there are ex- 
ceptions) each sect — a fluid group of the worshipjiers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity — 
has Its religious order, sometimes two or three 
religious orders. The prima facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders — e.g., the Buddhist brother- 
hooa — stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the mass of the people ; a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 
practical and doctiinal, and the good people who 
ted them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
trilKal, and trade rules. Such a view is not com- 
plete. It is true that, in the case of Buddhism or 
Jainism, the order came first, and the sect after- 
wards ; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents who did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay- 
men, a sect, whether Buddhist or Jain.* In con- 
trast with the lux associations of wanderinu 
mendicants, like the modem Aghoris, noorganizea 
nionasticism could develop without being oacked 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Rhys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist India, ^ is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, bub 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a Church. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modem constitution of Indian sectarian- 
ism is really very old. There is a sect which finds 
its unity in the worship of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (Siva, Vpjnu) or an euhemerist 
god (Buddha, Jlna). The sect is divided into two 
sections. (1) tlie laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect {samprad&ya, dariana, 
mata), and (2) tne ascetics, or vairdgis ; some are 
hermits {vdjtaprastha, dvaxupvTo-tt ip'nplrai ) ; some 
lead a common life {Koivdpioi, rnathdhdri) in a 
convent (vxhdra, inatha), in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a rule ; some wander 
fiom one ma^ha to another, fiom one chattya to 
another, from one place of pilgi image to another 
(the Circumcelhones of the West) ® 

1 P&pini, iv 8, 10, Karmandinas, P&r&^&rinas. 

a Vxnaya Texts, i {SEE xili [18811 124 , AMG r. [18881 128); 
A nguttara, Ui 276 

3 On the nature of the sect see Barth, Quarante Am, p 140 , 
see also art. KnixTs. 

* Ix)ndon, 1908 On Buddhist cult see Kern, tr Huet, ll 186- 
;i48 , J P. Minaypff, Reeherehes $ur le bound httme, tr from 
Uussian, Pans, 1894, pp 116-186 

» For description of the matha eee ERE vili. 803 ; for 
contrast of the resident monks OnathdMn) with the itinerant 
art KhakTs , for rules for the Initiation of foreign monks, ERE 
Mil 74 


2. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders.— 
While emphasizing the permanent character of tlie 
Indian religious institutions— there is no great difter- 
cuce, from a certain standpoint, between the temple 
m the form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
f»nya-8hrine— it is necessary to avoid wild ana- 
chronism as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of the sects have not been completely modi- 
fied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
more or less devotional. Kept asserting itself in 
spite of an overwhelming mytnolo^ and polyla(*ry 
It is quite unlikely that ‘ India fell asleep Vedic 

r atheist some centuries B.C. to awake devotional, 

aivite or Vai^navite some centuries later.’* But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘intellectuals’ of the sects, i.e. of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ ancient religions orders ’ are, as a rule, atheist ; 
the Buddhist monk, like the Brahman sannydsin 
of old, aims at nu-vdiux, and he does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Buddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the brotheihood only 
are taken into account, are not ' religions ’ ; they 
are atheist paths of salvation,® like Sankhya or 
Vedanta. With the mediseval or modern orders 
(below, V.) bhakti, an ardent devotion to a ‘deity 
of election’ (if(adevatd), goes hand in hand with 
the doctrine of grace {awt^raha).^ The neo- 
Buddhism (see art. Mahayana), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. HInayana), illustrates 
the change : it aims at a rebirth m Siikhavat!,* 
not at mrvdna, just as the devotee of Vi^nu aims 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at brahmanii vdna 
(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nirvdiya has not altogether disajipeared in neo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in the background ; 
and, in the same way, the monism or semi-monism 
{advaita, vih^tddvaita) of the I 7 ^nt^r/-Vedfinta 
schools furnishes the sects of bhakti with an 
esoteric or ‘ superior ’ theology. 

3. Religious vows. — Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have undei stood the nature 
of the religious life best. The theory of the vows 
in the AohidharmakoSa reminds ns of Western 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (01 a woman) who has 
taken the vows of the religious life {samvara, 
‘restraint,’ ‘discipline’), i.e, who, after taking 
refuge in the Three Jewels (Buddha, dhatma, 
san^a), has solemnly undertaken to live bis whole 
life under the rule of Sakyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhihjfu (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun are different in practice, but the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman {updsaka) or 
laywoman {updstkd) : an updxnka is not, as gener- 
ally understood, a worshipper, but a ‘ religieux ’ ; he 
is actually a member of the third order, a tertiary. 

The hhik^u binds himself to avoid all occasions 
of sin (t e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
which develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The updsaka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and plants roots of merit 
which will ripen in a future life.® The difference 
between the two rules of life is characterized by 
the samvara on carnal desire : while the bhiksu is 
absolutely continent and therefore remains un- 
touched by the fire of passion, the u^saka is to 
avoid only illicit love (kdme mithydchdrah either 
intercourse with an agamyd (neighbours wife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife • 

1 a remark often emphasized by A Barth. 

a See I. rte la VaI16e Poussin, Way to Eirv&tya, Cambridge, 
p 1917 

J See Vojrochchhedika, | 2. 

4 See SEE xlix [1894], pt. ii. pp. 1, 161. 

» A bhxkfu follows the Ten Precepts (ERE vii. 320*) An 
updsaka follows the first flie of these precepts— the third, 
continenoe, being understood mutalxs mutandis. 

> In Paramatthajotikd, ii (vol. i. p 48), ths saddrasantosana, 
'avoiding adultery,' is styled brahmaeharya, ‘continence ' 
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A point worthy of notice is that an upasaka is 
expected to take the eight vows of an upavaaastfta 
every fortnight, t.e. to live twenty-four hours as 
a monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The man who has taken the vows either of a 
bhtksti or of an updsaka is a ‘ disciplined one,’ a 
‘ restrained one ’ {samvfta ) ; lie is not like other 
men, for the vows create the special sort of karma 
which 18 styled amjnapU.^ 

lit Mah&yana Buddbuni the old organization of the order 
reinaiDS, theoretically at least, as it was , but a new saijivaror- 
the ‘discipline of a future Buddha '3 — conies to the front. 
Bhikfv^ and upatakaH have to undertake the duties of a 
bodhisattva. t e. to ‘ produce ’ the thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues. Now, according to 
the dogma and the legends, a bodhisattva may be married , and 
it is a common fact that a man, after taking the vows of a 
bhtkfu, may ‘ exchange ' these vows for the vows of a bodkx- 
sattva and marry The consequence was that the Buddhist 
order in Nep&l— and partly at least in old Ka^niir— hecame an 
order of married bhiJ^ua » (Oanras, Gubharjus, Vajracharyas). 

4. The Church and the State. — An irapuitant | 
point in the history of the eiders is the interven- 
tion of the State. Buddhists, Jama, and Ajlvikas 
secured, through the zeal of A^ka,^ important 
advantages. On the other Itand, while the 
religious orders caiefully respected the rights of 
the kings, nobles, and parents ® (no son, slave, 01 
oiiicer can be admitted into the Buddhist order 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
there are evidences that the civil powei did not 
always respect the lights of the churches® The 
history of the so-calleiY persecutions remains to be 
studied. Scholars now oelieve that the Buddhist 
nairativeson this subject are on tlie whole inac- 
ouiate.’ 

I V. ^ NCI ENT RSLIOIO US OHDEIIS. —From about 
the 8th to the 6th cent, n.c a number of 
lehgious leaders gave a legulai form to the 
wandering ascetic life. The host of them had a 
hl^h moral standard and a high intellectual stand- 
point ; they condemned in theory, even when they 
were forcea to tolerate in piactice, the less honour- 
able devices which were popular among their 
followers (magical poiforinances, etc.) ; they 
preached a path to salvation, and contrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential and ecstatic 
practice.*?. They wore OTeat organizers and al‘?o 
great men ; while the orotherhoods which tliey 
had cstalilishod were Jiving, lobust organisms, they 
themselve.s became the gods of new rehgion.s. 

I. Buddhist and Jain. — The rules of theBuddbist® 

1 See art Kauma. vol vU p. 674,5 5 ThopraftrnuJfcpaaaipuara, 
‘discipline accx)rding to the rules of the 1 ‘ratiuiok^a on the 
Vinaya,’ ia the esaentlal condition of the dhydna^ariioaia and 
lokottarataiftvara (aee art Dhyana), which, being the path to 
nirvdpa, constitute the m> 8 tical aide of the life of a monk In 
Oooldental language the updsaka ia a tertiary, the blnk^u la a 
regular friar who la expeotir'd to be a myatic. In fact, only the 
b/nkifu is qualified tor mysticism and nirvdpa 

J See art BoDmsA'iTVA 

sSee n H Hodgson, Essays on the Languages . . Nepal 
and Tibet, London, 1S74, p 139 , S L4vi, Nipal, Paris, 1906, li 
26 See alao the ‘ predictiona ’—eg , RA4rap&lapanprchchh& 

4 See art ASoka , E Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadan, 

2 vola , Paris, 1881-«C , V A Smith, Aioka, Oxford, 1901 ‘The 
history of Kani^ka and Har^ la alao mtereating m that respect 
(see V, A Smith, The Early Uist oj Indta^, Oxford, 1908) 

6 See Vinaya Texts, i {SEE xhi ) 

6 See, e g , Sik(dsamuehrhaya, p 69 f 

1 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp 118, 124, 184 ; aee 
Tfi-ranatha, Gesch des liuddhismus in Indien, tr F. A. von 
Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p 81 , W WaasilielT, Buddhtsmns, do 
1860, p 20s, Divydvadana, ed E B Cowell and R A Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886, p 484 

“See artt. Dibcipunk (Buddhiat), Okylon lUrnDinaii, Euibr 
(B uddhist), Initiation (Buddhiat), Monasticism (Buddhiat) 
Sources: nnayaTexU. I -111 (SBBxih ,xvh. [1882], xx [1886]), 
P. L Wieger, Bouddhisme chtnots, 1., V'tnaya Monachtsms el 
discipline, Paris, 1910 ; L Finot, ‘ Le Pratimokn dea Sarvaati- 
vlidina,’ JA Xi ii 11918] 466, A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, i., Oxford, 1916, Bhtkfupi- 
karmavacand, Oxford, Skr MSS, no. 1442 (Cat [1905] 11. ‘266); 
H. Oldenberg, ‘ Buddhiatiaohe Studien,* ZDMO Hi. [1898] 
618 , S Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871 , 
Adikarinapradlpa, tr. L de la Vall 6 e Poussin, Bouddhisme, 


and Jain ^ brothel liotMls are well known and may 
be easily studied both in the sources, thegieatci 
number of which have been translated, and m a 
number of summaries or essays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sangha contains 
two cla-sses of ‘religieux’- {a) the monks who 
follow the old rule of asceticism (tlie twelve or 
thirteen dhutangas or dhiitayuvas),'^ hermits, 
‘men of cemeteries’ — they aie often veiy holy 
men,* oJthougli they have a bad reputation and 
aie even forbidden to approach the village , and 
(6) the monks of lax obseivaiice, the Koivdfiioi, who 
not only disregard the dhutangas, but indulge in 
the ‘ extrar-allowances’ {attrekrddbha) authorized 
by the Vinaya — t.e., they are solemnly taught the 
four mh-ayas (alms poured in the bowl as sole 
food, dress made of rags, a tree a.s a house, cow- 
urine as sole medicament), but they do not take 
any account of these rules * 

2. Other orders.— Side by side wuth the Bud- 
dhists, the Jamas, and the Ajivikas (q.v.), there 
were several religious ordeis or associations w’hich 
are known only iiy name. We may mention the 
followers of the t^cheis named in the SdmaHiLa- 
phalamtta* and the stereotyped list of Anguttara, 
111 276.® 

While, in accordance with the rationalistic ideas 
which came into the foreground at that time 
(Brdhmnna/t, Upani^ads), the earlier orders weie 
mostly atheist ‘disciplines of salvation ’ or ‘ paths 
to nirvana,* there are evidences that many woi 
shippers of some ‘deity of election’ {istaaevatd) 
constituted themselves into congregations 01 oiders 
Such names as Devadhanmnka,’ Indavnttika, 
Brahmavattika, V&sudevavattika, etc ,* point to 
that conclusion. Asretie-s, to be sure, exerted 
themselves, both by penance and by ecstasy, to he 
reborn in some heaven. According to the Bud- 
dhists, Brahmans have only such a lehirth in view ; 
and the Buddhist Scriptures, which do not approve 
of the Brahman saciificial method of obtaining 
this rebirth, have a theory on tlie meditations 
through which such a reinrth may be obtained. 
The medueval and modern oiders (beloiv, V.) have 
certainly had a long history previous to any infor- 
mation now available 

V. Medieval and modern orders* ~ i. 

London, 1909, p. Iff ; I-Tsing, Record of the Buddhist 
Religion in India and the Malay Peninsula, tr J Takaknau, 
Oxford, 1896. Suunniarica • Kern, tr lluet, li 88-135 , M K 
L van Goor, De Buddhist ische Non, Lejden, 1915, Mina\cfr, 
Recherches sur le bouddhisme, p 271 (appendix ‘ La t'oinmu 
naut 6 dea moinea bouddhiatoa') , R. 8 pen< « Hardy, Eastern 
Monaehisw, London, 18f>0: Hodgson, pp 1.39-146(866 8 LiHi, 
11 20) 

1 See artt. Jainism, Monasticism (Buddhiat), sources in 
AchdraAga (SBE xxll. [1884] 1, 2()2f ), Jaginanderlal .luini. 
Outlines gf Jainism, GB.mhndgo, 1916, Mra Sinclair Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915 The < onnexion between 
the monks and the ‘tertiarlea’ ia very (lose in Jamisin 

» See, e <7 , Kin a Davids, Dialogues of the Biuhiha, 1 210 , 
Milinda,v MHfSBExxxvi [1894)244) 

* See art. PRATysKABcnwiAa 

4 There are many points of control eray — e ij , the use of meat, 
which ia condeinncil in Mahfty&na and authorised (even obliga 
tory [aee I-Talng, Religieux hninents, tr K Chavannes, Pans, 
1894, p. 48]) in Hinayftna , aee W Hopkiim, ‘Buddhist Rule 
against Eanng Meat,’ JAOS xxvii pt 2 I19o7], p 4.56 

0 Dialogues of the Buddha, i GOff , alaoR O Franke, Dtgha- 
nikaya, Gottingen, 1913 

^Dialogues of the Btuldha, 1 220, JRiS, 1908, p 197, 
Mahavastu, m 412, Siktasamuchchaya, p 831, Lnhtavistara, 
p 2, Sumangalavildsinl, 1 162 , Saddhannapinidai ~tka (SBE 
xxi. [1884] 263) 

T Ahguttara, iH 276 » Malimnddeia, p 39 

# A. Barth, Quarante Ans, i 166, ‘ Religions do I’lnde,’ i 
809, ‘Bulletin dea religlona de I'lnde,’ li 72, 206, 4‘20, H Tl 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Ixmdon, 1861 , H T 
Uolebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ed E n t’owell. do 1873 , 
L D. Barnett, Hinduism, do 1906 , P Oltramare, L’Hist ties 
idAesthfo8ophiquesdnnsl‘rnde,V&nB,lti(>e , U Garho, Sdipkhyd 
und Yoga (^OIAP ni 41, Strassburg. 1896, R Schmidt, 
Eakire und Fakirtum im alteii und modemen Indien Yoga- 
Lehre und Yoga-Praxis nachmdischen Onginalguellen, Berlin, 
1908, M Monier- Williams, Indian Wi'.dom, London, 1875, 
‘Indian Theistic Refonners,’ JRAS xiii [1881] i. 281, ‘The 
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Theology. — Jlhakti,^ i.e. devotion to God — a 
Heavenly Father, and often, like the Vai^navite 
avatars, an incarnate Saviour — gave rise to a lofty 
ii^sticism,* a solid theology of divine grace 
Meditation, when bhakti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the ‘ meditation without an object,’ which is the 
highest sta^e in the ‘disciplines of salvation.’ 
Asceticism has a truly religious meaning. Religious 
oulers have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have been since the Bhagavad-CHtd {q.v.) the lead- 
ing foices of Indian religious thought.* 
likakti, whether Buddhist or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its failures. 

‘ It was deemed the essential condition ol salvation , it 
became the unique condition A single act of faith, a single 
sincere invocation to Ood, cancels a hfe of sm. Finally, the 
exag^ration of bhakti destroys bhakti ' < 


With Kabir are connected a number of sects: 
Dadapanthis, Baba Lalls, Sudhus, Satnamis, 
Prannathis, Sivanarayanis (qq.v ) ; the quru of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
Heber. 

Nanak (q.v.) and the Sikhs (g.v.) also belong to 
the spiritual influence of Kabli 

(b) Saivite.* — (1) The Tridandins or Dasnamis — 
all ascetics; — and (2) the Smartas— ascetics and 
laymen — profess to be disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Lingaynts (gV), 
(3) tlie Jangamas, are both cenobitic and itinerant ; 
they were founded by Ekantada Kamayya (12th 
cent.); (4) the Kanphatas, ‘split-eared,’ are 
mendicants; (6) the Gosains (gosvdmin), Siva- 
charins, Hamsas, Paramahamsas, and many othei 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ; some form 
real associations. 


To pronounce the name of Avalokite6vara or of 
Kr^na, even by chance, even in a bla^heniy, is 
enough. Further, the devotion due to God is due 
(1) to thogurM, who is often regarded as an incarna- 
tion of God Himself ; Hinduism, in that direction, 
went almost as far as L&maism (q.v.) ; and also (2) 
to specialized forms of God and to idols ; hence all 
forms of superstition. Again (3) devotion is often 
paid to the iakti, or ‘ mniale energy,’ of God ; 
hence the ‘religious’ justification of tne eroticism 
of the S&ktas (left-hand worship). 

3. Classification. — The rdle of the religious 
orders has been sometimes to purify bhakti from 
its jiagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the pu§^tin&rqa, ‘salva- 
tion by dalliance ’ They may be described either 
as Vai^navite or as Saivite, according to the name 
that they give to God. 

(a) Vax^navite.^ — (1) Rfimilnuja (qv.), and (2) 
R&mananda,*’ who belonged to the school of Ri\m&- 
riuja and was possibly the immediate gurxt of (3) 
Kabir (a v)-, (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 
the Maahvas (q.v ); (6) Chaitanya (q.v.), and (6) 
Vallabhachflrya (q.v. ; 16th cent.), with the (5*) 
Kaitabhajas and tlie (6*) Charan D&sis (18th cent ), 
With the (5*’) Radh&vallabhls, the SakhlbhAvos, etc. 

Vaisnava RpliKion,' i& xvr (1882] 287, 733; W Orooke, rn' 6 «« 
and Culcuttd, 1896 , M A Sherrmg^, Hindu Trib«» and 

Castes tn Snares, do. 1872-81 ; Jogendra Nath Bhatt&cb&rya, 
Hindu CatUe and Sects, do 1800 , / O Oman, The Mystics, 
Ascetics, and Saints of India, London, 1905, Cults, Customs, 
and Superstitions of India, do 1908, The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India, do 1907 ; J. Murray, Handbook gjT the 
Bengal Bresulency, do 1882, Handbook of the Bombay Presi- 
deney'X, do 1881, Handbook of the Madras Presidency, do 
1879, W W Uunlor, TmpenalGazetteer of Indid*, do 1886-87, 
O A Valentia, Voyages and Travels, do. 1800-11 ; 1) Shea and 
A Troyer, The Haoistdn or School of Manners, tr from Persian, 
do 1813, J A, Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, ed. H. K Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, R. Heber, Barr 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinoee of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay, ISH-tdS, London, 1828, « 1848-44, B Q 
Bhandarkar, VaifV’avism,Saivism, and Minor Religions Systeme 
( = 01AP ill 6 ), Stmashurg, 1913, Rajagopolooharya, Fatfpa- 
vite Reformers in India, Madras. 1909, S. Enshnoswami 
Aiyangar.Sri Rdmanujacharya, a Slcetoh of his Life, do. 1908 , 
O M Padman&bhachkrya, Lije and Teachings of &r\ Madhvd- 
chdrya, do 1909 , Balarama Mallika, Krishna and Krishnaism, 
Calcutta, 1898, Jagannatha's Worship at Pun, do 1892, 
Devendranatha, Door^a Poojah, do. 1897, F Max Muller, 
RdmaknshTia, his Life and Sayings, London, 1898 , F. W. 
Thomas, Mutual Influence of Muhammadane and Hindus, 
Oainbridge, 1892 

1 See art Bhakti-maroa 

3 See, e q , &AxidxlydbhaktisutraB, tr E B. Cowell, Bibl Ind , 
Calcutta, 1878, also Sacred Books of the Hindus, vii [Allahabad, 
1911]. 

3 See L. D Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1008, also 
Hinduism,do 1006, on the Sittars, K Caldwell, Comparative 
Orammar of the Dramdian Lanquages, London, 1875, Introd 
pp. 127, 146 , C. E. Cover, The Folk-Songs of Southern India, 
Madras, 1871 

4 See Barth, Quarante Ans, p 199 

3 See art. IIinduism, vol vi u 702 f ; also artt GosXIn, 
Biiakti-uXroa, Bbnoal ( 8 § 31 ana 3 a), IIarislhandIs, BairIoI, 
Cm ARAN DasTh, KuakTs, Drwidians (S India), vol. v. p 24, 

'tiNUILLIlAH 

3 See art RamanamdIs. 


Litbraturb —The literature has been given in the footnotes 
L. DE LA VALLfiE POU&SIN. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japane8e).~In the 
native religion of Shinto there nave been from 
early times certain hereditary religious corpora- 
tions which may be regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. The Nakatomi, though liaimy a 
priestly caste, weie recognized as vicars of the 
Mikado, and they also laigely composed the 
officials of the J ingutwan, or department of religion. 
Another hereditary corporation was the Imhe, de- 
scended from the god Futodama. Their duty was 
to prepare the oilerings and to exercise the most 
careful avoidance of impurity in so doing. A 
third ordei was that of the Urabe, or diviners, 
mentioned already in a.d. 685, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro- 
vinces.* J. A. MacCulloch. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru- 
vian) — 1 . Mexican.— In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religious orders akin to the reli- 
gious brotherhoods of iiiglier faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayotl, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of the god Quetzal- 
coatl. The head of it was named after the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion except to speak 
to the king. The bi others dressed in black roheb, 
lived on coarse fare, and worked hard. Tlicy kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quotzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis- 
tinctive collar, called yanuati, until the age of 
four, when they might he admitted to the brothei - 
hood.* 

Another outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tihztle, the ‘ congregation of young men,’ youths 
who lived at home, hut met at sunset in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god.* Each 
temple had also a monastery. 

The Tlamacazqui, 'deacons’ or ministers, and 
the Quaquacuiltiu, ‘ herb-eaters,’ dedicated them- 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
were ascetic orders performii^ acts of jienance in 
imitation of' their patron, Quetzalcoatl. These 
orders had monasteries for both sexes, and theii 
head was the high-priest of Quetzal coatl . • Fern al e 
children were dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the requiied age they then 


1 See artt UdXhTs, NirmXlas, two of the three religious orders 
Of the Sikhs 

9 See art. Hikdcihm, vol vl. p 701 f ; also artt Kararis, 
Kedarmatu, KARi-UNoIs (Severos, Khevaras), AtItb, Qoi'AIn, 
QAMArATYAS, BBNOAL (} 33 ), aORAKIINAlll, Db Al lUIANH (S India), 
vol V pp 22, 2'> 

s W. Q, Aston, Shinto . the Way qf the Gods, London, 1905 . 
p 2011 f 

4 NR III 486. » Ib 111 486. » Ih. ii. 203. 
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entered tlie monastorj^ either for a period of years 
or for life-long continence. Under the care of a 
matron they were employed in weaving and em- 
broidering temple-tapestries, filling the incense 
braziers, and preparing bread for the priests.^ 

The Totonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Conteotl. Its members were widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable character, who lived a secluded 
and austere life. They dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. They were much respected by the 
lAople, who consulted them, and regarded their 
answers as oracles.® 

2. Peruvian. — In Peru the most remarkable 
example of a religious order was that of the 
‘ Virgins of the Sun,’ girls who had been dedicated 
to the service of the god in infancy, and at the 
fatting age placed under the care of matrons in 
convents. Her® they lived in absolute seclusion, 
for none but the Inca and his oueen could enter. 
Their employment was to watch over the sacred 
liie and to weave and embroider temple-hangings a.s 
well as the dresses for the Inca and his household. 
They had to live a life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled and the village or 
town where he lived was razed to the ground. 
Yet from theii numbers the most beautiful were 
selected as ‘ brides ’ or concubines of the Inca 
The ‘ houses of the virgins of the sun,’ or monas- 
teries, were low ranges of buildings, surrounded 
by high \v alls, to exclude them from observation.* 

3. Both in Mexico and in Peru there were orders 
of Knights corresponding to the European religious 
ordeisof oliivalry The initiation to these ordeis 
was piotiacted and severe, testing both the bravery 
and the enduiance of the candidates,* 

Litbrati-he —.See the works cited in the footnotes 

J. A MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim).— In this 
artxde attention is confined mainly to the N. 
A fiican Oldens For the religious orders in other 
countiies reference should be made to the senes 
of articles on Muhammadanism. See also artt 
Dkuvisii, SUfIs. 

I General cuaracteristics. — x. Pre- 
liminary observations. — In the Eiust the religious 
orders of Islam are not numerous, but their 
members are subject to religious oldigations of 
the most precise kind, to a most rigorous dis- 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly defined procedure in political 
matters, so that they are at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of their official 
head. In N. Afiica, and especially in the Maghrib, 
on the other hand, the orders are found in large 
numbers, but their oiganization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Far East, we 
notice that the orders gradually decrease in 
number and importance ; while, in passing from 
East to We.st, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-Islamism. It would seem, in fact, 
that the ideal of the religious order is incompatible 
with that of Pan-Islamism ; each tends to exclude 
the other. In the East and the Far East the 
breath of Pan-Islamism has sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populace to 
revolt ; while in N. Africa, where the Pan-Islamist 
idea IS hut little diffused, it is the order.s that 
have now and again disturbed the public peace or 
provoked conflicts in the colonial or protected 
countries. 

It should also he noted that in the Maghnh the 
fact that the Sharifs, i.e. the real or supposed 
descendants of Muhammad, are found m great 

204f a/ft il 214, hi 437 

S W H Prescott, Etst of the Conqufgt of Peru, London, 
'890, p. 62 f 

* NR n 194 f. , Prescott, p 10 


numbers tends to diminish the inipoitance of 
the oiders. The Sharifs form a highly-esteemed 
religious class, their descent itself pioviding a 
sufficient basis for their authority. As it is not 
to their interest that religious associations which 
may divert to their own uses some portion of the 
religious offerings should ho making headw.ay 
alongside of them, the Sharlhan families are 
essentially hostile to the orders, except those 
which they have founded and in a sense absoi bod, 
thus appropi iating the advantages and emoluments 
of both the Sharifate and the order. 

The ordeis are very numerous in N. Africa, and 
the majority of them have a large, some even an 
enormous, membership. Definite, or even approxi- 
mate, enumerations of their adherents are alto- 
gether out of the question In countiies subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, statistics have 
been compiled and published, hut they have only 
a relative value. In indeiiendent Muslim conn- 
tiies, such as Morocco, the nuiuencal estimates are 
purely fanciful. Questions put to native members 
of one and the same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
as regards a particular confraternity, one will 
speak of hundreds of members, another of thou- 
sands, while a personal investigation will peihaps 
reduce the totw to a few dozens or even units. 
Still, after making all allowances, we are safe to 
say that the membership of the orders in N. 
Africa is very laige; the present writer is of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarteis of 
the male population belong to these communities 

Another noteworthy fact of a general character 
is that some ordeis are specially connected with 
particular districts or particular tribes. Thus the 
order of the Nft^iriyyah and that of the Mhuonnn 
recruit their ranks almost exclusively among the 
inhabitants of the Wadi Drft'a (S. Morocco) ; 
while, as an instance of a group wholly confined 
to a certain ethnological stratum, and affiliated 
with a religions order, wo may refer to the Bukhara 
^hir. of Bukh&n), descendants of the famous Black 
(Juard instituted by the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratified by an imperial decree in 
1697 ; this negro ant.tocracy belongs in the mam 
to the'Isftwiyyah (below, 11. i) 

Finally, from the category of religious orders 
projicrly so called we exclude certain associations 
possessing a religious character (all associations m 
Islam may be said to have a ieligiou.s character — 
corporations, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc ), but 
having nothing else in common with the orders (of 
which leligion is the sole raison d'Hre, and which 
have an essentially religious purpose). Thus wo 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Siis called 
the Ulftd SidI Uammad u Mftsa as a leligious 
order; still less the Ghnftwa, the negro jnggleis 
of the public grounds and market-places. Their 
open-aii performances and their manner of taking 
the collection do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2. Organization. — At the head of the ordei 
(called iriqa, ‘way,’ or ‘hand’) stands the 

shaikh, who exercises absolute authority Undei 
the shaikh is the khal\fah, or ndih, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote paits, 
represents him and nis authority. Next come the 
mv^addams, heads of the various groups into 
which the order is divided, and engaged in the 
work of propaganda and management ; they enrol 
new members, and initiate them, collect the oliei 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
members within their jurisdiction ; in shoit, they 
are pre-eminently the agents of the order 'I'he 
members, again, are styled khmln, xkhioan, 
‘brothers’ (Algeria, etc ), fuqard' (plur. of Jnmr, 
* poor ’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, daj'vnsnes, 
which is rather an Oriental term ; one also heais 
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the word ‘companions.’ The several chiefs 

of an order are kept m touch with one anotlier by 
foot-messengers (raqq&b)i the naqib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies ; the shdush is charged with 
temporal afi'airs. 

The members of an order hold re^ar meetings, 
called hadrahs, at stated times, and at these they 
engage in their devotional practices — prayer, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc. — and hear the instructions and 
counsels of their tnu^ddaim. Tlie order has also 
an establishment called the zdwiyah. This word 
IB rather vague in its denotation, but in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdbit, or monks, 
and is thus often rendered ‘ convent,’ ‘ monastery,’ 
or even (quite wrongly) * hospital.’ The zatoiyah, 
in fact, may be a group of buildings — sometimes a 
very extensive group — compiising a mosnue, a 
school, apartments for disciples {talabah), pilgrims 
(if it has a saint’s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may be no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains.— The rite of initia- 
tion is called wird, lit. ‘going down,’ and so 
‘ descent to the watering-place,’ * act of drinking,’ 
and is administered to the novice (tnurid) by tne 
tmtqaddam. The muqaddam receives his investi- 
ture from the shaikh, who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijdzah. The pierogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and denves its sanction from the 
‘ chains ’ in which the tradition is embodied There 
are two kinds of chains ; (1) the chain of initiation 
{adsilat al-imrd), i.e. the series of ‘saints’ from 
whom the founder of the order received his in- 
struction, and (2) the chain of benediction {silsilat 
al-bamka), or series of shaikhs who successively 
held the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine benediction. The former goes back 
from the founder to Muhammad through a 00m- 

f ilote senes of leal or supposed personages directly 
inked with one another, and then ascends, with 
the archangel Gabriel as intermediary, to Allah 
himself 

4. Mysticism in the orders.'—Mystioism (y.e,), 
which i« one of the fundamental elements of re- 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, was, in 
Islam, the needed, and in a sense the inevitable, 
locoil fiom the intellectualism of the Qur’an. 
Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its zenith. It takes 
various foims It appears in the ‘saints’ chains’ 
mentioned above, connecting the founders of the 
orders with Muhammad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus hecuring for them their 
divine authority. The signiUcance attached to these 
chains rests wliolly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in tlie religious language 
— formulae of initiation {wird) and of prayer (ahikr, 
etc. ), instructions and counsels of the shaikhs, specu- 
lations legarding the stages, and descriptions of 
the psychic states, tlirough which the votary passes 
in Older to attain to ecstasy and union with (lod — 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations of 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist asceticism. 

5. Ritual and ceremonial.’ — Mysticism, though 
in origin and principle a leaction against the 
systematizing and tlie abuse of rites and formulae, 
has given rise in the orders to a ceremonialism of 
its own This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies — the manifold repetitions (extending to 6t>, 
100, 1000, 10,000, and even 100,000 times) of the 
same religious affirmations or invocations. In 
some orders the members devote all then eneigies 
to the recitation of the dhikr, spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in repeating the 
same forms of prayer, llitualism and religions 

1 For full discussion of If uslim 1113 sticism see art ^urfs 
-Cf artt I’RA^KU (Muhanunadan), PiR. 


formulism, one would think, could hardly go any 
faither. 

Ritualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices characteristic of special orders (see 
below, II. X) — forms of ritual which secure for such 
orders an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6. Political aspects.— The orders differ greatly 
from one another in their political aspects. We 
shall confine ourselves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these comm imi ties, in contrast to 
the important political r6le which they formerly 
played, have now all hut ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect — a fact well 
worthy of note. From the end of the 15th cent, 
till 1830— the beginning of the French conquest of 
Algeria — N. Africa was dominated by two rival 
authorities, viz. the Sharif s of \forocco and the 
Turks of Algiers. These two ixiwers had sprung 
into being almost aimultaneonsly a.s the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of Muslim Sj^in and against the active designs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on the part of Christian Powers aroused 
the fanaticism of the Berbers and the Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the oiders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghribene 
d3ma8ties, these being replaced by sovereignties 
established through the innuenco of the orders and 
the murdbit. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Sa’adian Sharifs, was Ahfi 
’Abdallah al-Qaim hi Amrillfth, who, after an 
understanding with the murdbi^ of Sils, advanced 
a claim to the sovereignty c. 916 A.ii. (a.d. 1509- 
10). In the eyes of the people this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted acconliug to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,^ these orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
all out ceased to exercise any influence whatever 
in political affairs. In essence the causes are two ; 
(1) the divisions and rivaliies existing among the 
orders, these being particularly rife in Morocco ; 
and (2) the prerogative of the Maklizen, i.e. the 
Moroccan government, which is now able to have 
the highest positions in the leading orders con- 
ferred upon its foremost representatives— ministers, 
the imperial family, and even the sultan himself. 

Place in social life. — As in Muslim countiies 

igion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Christian peoples, the social rOle 
of the orders is closely connected with their re- 
ligious aspect. Mysticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all the oiders, has a strong fascina- 
tion for the African peoples, both tliose which 
labour under the violent and arbitrary administra- 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
which have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
infidel Powei.s, such as France and Britain ; and, 
by enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 
GUkI, or at least to engage without restriction or 
hindrance in religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only on open gateway towards 
heaven, hut also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and miseries of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction of mysticism in the oiders is 
.added the no less inviting aspect of then social 
function. The leligious order is a foim of associa- 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Among the Muslims of Africa 111 particular the 
spirit of combination and co-opeiation is lemark- 
ably well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to embody itself in associations— tiade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable societies, etc. This intense need of 

1 See E Montet, Les Confrines rehgievsea de V Islam 
matocain, Paris, 1902. 
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acting everywhere and in all things in conjunction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
•with a sacred character by leligion. Thus, on the 
one hand, the mysticism of the orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the eegiB of religion, while, on the other, the orders, 
as religious associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known as Islam. 

II. The several orders. ~ i. ’Isiwiyyah. - 
Tin.s order, one of the most impoitant in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. 'Ia5, who was bom 
of a Sharilian family in Mekinez (Morocco), where 
he also died (c 1523-24) and was buried. Having 
become a member of the Shadhiliyyah Jazuliyyah 
(Ixdow, § 30 ), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, ; 
and either in Aiabia or m Egypt was in touch with 
certain del vishes who instructed him in the observ- 
ances of the Oiiental orders ^aidlriyyah and | 
Sa'^iyyab Returning to Morocco with the lepu- ! 
tation of being thoroughly pioficiont in mystical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wondeiful miracles, he became so popular that (he 
sultan himself took umbrage and gave orders that 
'Isa and his disciples ‘*houId quit Mekinez 

It was during his exile that, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
crying out for food, the master bade them cat what 
was to be found upon the road. There. was nothing 
but stones, snakes, and scorpions ; yet such wa.s 
their confidence in their leader that they devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded of! any ill eirccts of the unnatuial 
meal. This incident was probably the oiigin of 
those singular piactices of a similar kind in which j 
the 'Isflwiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes a 
great number of miracles to 'Isa, and the report of j 
these led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez. 

The chief convent of tl>e order is in Mekinez, and | 
the supreme council of forty members is housed in 
it. Tlie ordei has a loose organization, and appears 
to lock cohesion, though in Morocco, where it is 
strong in numbei s and infiuence, it is moie compa<.t 
and lietter organized. As regards doctrine the 
Tsilwiyyah are fundamentally at one with the 
Shadhiliyyah ; and indeed their foumler used to 
say that tlie life he lived was ‘ that of the Sfifis, 
that of the Shfldhiliyyali.’ A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings : 

‘ In religious things— continuous progress towards the deity, 
sobriety, fasting, absorption m God carried to such heights 
that bodily sufferings and phjsicol inortifloations are unable 
to affect the now iiiinassible senses , in moral things— to fear 
nothing, to acknowledge no authority but that of and the 
Saints, and to submit only to such as permit the principles of 
th# Sacred Book to be carrieil into practice ’ 

In doctrine, accordingly, the 'Isftwiyynh aie 

Tlie leniarkablo ritual practices for which the 
'Is&wiyyah are noted have often been described 
The German traveller, H von Maltzan,* who hod 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an 'Isawiyyah meeting, and 
this, being little known, we may give hoie, more 
especially because the present writer regards it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kimi, and 
because, having been present at similai functions 
in Morocco and Algeria, he is able to confiim the 
ciicumstantial chai actor of its details. 

‘ The religious ceremony opens with the nasai intoning of 
the formula expressing ths Muslim confession of faith, LA 
Jldha il ‘Allah (‘ There is no god but God’), roiieated over and 
over again The sacred words are chanted in all tones to the 
point of satiety, jet always in measure Then all at once, 
when the chanting and the outcry, accompanied by the regular 
beating of tomtoms and drums, are at their loudest, one of the 
brotlicrs of the order rises up and Degins the reli^ons dance 
(igfidcb). The ithdeb is not in the stnet sense a dance, but we 

1 Diet Jdhre tm Nordwesten von Afnka^, Leipzig, 1808, iv 
276 ff 


have no better w ord bj whiHi to render the Ai-abio teriii It 
consists ill regular movemeiiU of tlie body— slow to begin witii, 
then more and more rapid, and at length (unvulsivi At tbe 
outset there are rli\thiiiio oscillations of the head and the 
upper part of the body, and deep and rapid bowing The 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for soiiic 
minutes, a second rises, then a third, until at last six of ibe 
Tsilwiyyah are vying with one another in vehemoiit swaying 
and bending This preliminary scene lasts for about half an 
hour. Each of the actors in the strange performance carries on 
till he conies to the parovysni of the %ghdrb The nun enients 
become more and more rapid, the bending deeper and deei>ei , 
the turnings of the hoarl and the body iiioie and more violent, 
until at length the exliausted Tsawijjah are seized witli 
vertigo, froth gathers on their lips, tin ir eves stand out of 
their sockets and roll with the shifting gaze of the insane, and 
the fanatical dancers fall staggering to tbe ground , they have 
attained the state of blissful ecstasy 
The state of physical jprostiation signifles that Uie spirit of 
the founder of the order has gamed control over the disciple, so 
making him capable of swallow <ng with impunity the most 
virulent poisons and all things that utcerate or cut Soon the 
SIX TsAwiyyali are wallowing upon the ground ui wild disonkr, 
giving vent to frigid fill yells of an altogether uiihiiman char 
octer, and resembling now the snorting of the wild Invar, now 
the roaring of the lion Some of tliem like wild beasts, grind 
their tet th, from which drips a whitish foam In their dis 
ordered and threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
wore about to rend the onlookers in pieces 
A laiife dish lo then brought forward, and is uncovered by the 
tniniadflam who presides over the ccrcinonv It contains 
serpents, scorpions, toads, lizards — a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures Hardly has the munaddanx removed tlie 
cover when the six frenzied maniai s fall upon tiie foul mass of 
living things with the voracity of f.imivhcd beasts of prey, and 
in a moment the whole is torn m pieces and devoured No 
trickery here I I see the leptiles tom in pieces b> the powerful 
teeth, while the blood of the serpents and the sliiiiv sccntion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the montli 
This revolting meal is followed by another, jiossihjy even nu.rc 
dangerous A dish of bioken glass, netdles, and cactus leaves 
is brought forward, and its contents are imniediatflv snapped 
up and swallowed I hear the glass crac’kiiig between the tettb, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves trickles over the cheeks, the 
blood of the injured mouth ininghs witii the juu e of the plant 
1‘TnalU, a red-hot iron is bronglit in, and a negro, even more 
fan.itual in appearance than the six Moroccans who have just 
played their part, takes it in his mouth and licks it on all sides 
This < eremonial 18 followed by the reception of a new hrotiiei 
into the order The neophvteis brought in hv two membeis, 
and prostiates himself before the inuqaddam The latter 
exhorts the candidate and then performs the sacred nto wine li 
IS an essential condition of Joining the 'Isawivyah The nto is 
as follows the neoi»hyte opens his mouth wide, and the 
mnqaddam spits three times into his gullet The iniiac ulmis 
saliva tulRc es of itself to endow the neoplvy te with the power of 
coiisimiing jvoisons, glass, or cactus spines, witliout injury lo 
himself ’ 

Those cuiiouB and exti.aordinaiy peiforinances 
aio to bo explained less as the tricks and devices ot 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psycluoal kind— 
jdienoniona of which the ecstatic state has yielded 
countlc‘>s ex.anijiles in all ages, among all peoples, 
and in all religions. In 1900, at Kiihat (Morocco), 

in the house of M. D , fonneily French con- 

sulai agent in that town, the pio^-ent writer saw a 
most inteie.sting collection of instruments ot toi 
till o usod by tlie 'Ibilwiyj all in then oxhilutions — 
huge and heavy clubs btudded w'lth large mill-, 
flagellants’ rods formed of shoit .supple stickb 
strung together in aiing, etc*. It woiihl, in fact, 
be quite wioiig to bpeak ot (he 'Lsilwiyjah as meie 
juggleiB and tiicksteis. It is certainly the case 
that, (\q., in Algiers and elsewhere they aie ready 
enough to exhibit their peiformnnces foi money, 
and at Kaiiw’an the present w’litei was oflered — on 
teriihs — a view of their frenzies; but the abeira 
tion.s of a group should not throw' discredit on the 
meniheis gcneially, wlio (in Morocco, at least, 
where the piesent wiiter has studied then luoile o 1 
life) are m the main honest and peaceable tiudes 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The ' Isawiyyah are very numeious in Moiocco, 
being found in all parts of that vast country 
They diaw their memoers from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 1900-01, certain exalted jierson- 
ages of the Sharifian court were mentioned by 
name to the present writer as belonging to the 
order; the foiuier sultan, Mfilai IIa.san, was a 
member (cf . also the reference to the Bukhai a aliove, 
I I) The order is also well represented ‘Arough- 
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out Algeria, where, in 1900, they numbered at 
least 3500. The most important of their tdwxyahs 
of which they have about a dozen in tliia country) 
B that of 'All b. Muhammad in the Duar Uzara, 
where the pantljcr’s skm on which the founder of 
the order is saul to have slept is preserved as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Mekinez. TheTsftwiyyah maintain a footing like- 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost all im- 
poi tan t localities ; they are met with also in Tri- 
poli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hedjnz 

3. Hamadsha. — The (^amadsha or (^amadu- 
shia, a Moroccan older, though far behind the 
TsSwiyyah in influence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their piactices of striking the head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-balls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls. They are often 
met with in company with the 'Isdwiyyah. Theii 
name comes from that of their fouiidei, 'All b. 
IJaindush, who lived in the 16th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt^ inentionsreligiousordersor sub- 
orders lelated to the IJamadsha, but we have little 
information legarding them The following four, 
more or less connected with the ^amadsha in 
origin or religious piactice, have but a small mem- 
bei-ship . 

3 . Daghiighiyyin. — The patron saint of this 
gioup, I.laniid DaghughI, wlio mos near of kin to 
the founder of the tianiadsha, was bom near 
Mekinez (Jebel Zerhun). A charactci istic practice 
of Ins community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catching them on their 
lieads. 

4. ^Sdiqtyyin. — Muhammad al-Sadiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from S. Morocco (Tali- 
lalt, Dra’a, Tuat). The members in then dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

5. Riahin. — Their patron saint is al- Amir Riahl, 
who belonged to Mekinez, His followers stick the 
points of knives or forks into the lower front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

6 . Meliaiyyin. — MQlai Mehana, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez ; his votaries are fire- 
eaters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the following three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendency, scarcely any- 
thing is known to us but their names and the fact 
that then membership is exceedingly small : 

7 . 'Alamin. — Founaed by Qaddur al- Alaral, of 
Mekinez. 

8 . Sejinin. — Founded by )Jamid SejInI, also of 
Mekinez. 

? i. Qasmln. — Founded by Qftsim Ba-Asria, who 
ongod to the neighbournood of Mekinez 
10 , ‘AmmSriyyah. — This Algerian order, whose 
lehgious piactices are like those of the'Isawiyyah, 
18 found in Algeria and Tunis, and in tnose 
countries has over 6000 members and 26 zdunyahs. 
It was founded by ' Ammar Bu-Senna, bora c. 1712 
at Smala ben Merad in the Wadi Zenati (Alg ), 
and was reorganized c. 1816 by aHIajj Embarek 
al-Maghiibi al-Bnkhari (t 1897), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro aristocracy referred 
to above (I. i). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelma (Alg ) 
undei the leadership of a ceitain b. Nahal. 

II. Tuhamiyyin, or T&yyibiyyah. — This Moroc- 
can order, whicn in Morocco itself bears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1678-79 by Mfll&i 'Abdallah b. Ibrahim, a member 
of the JazQliyyah (below, § 30 ), and the founder of 
the zatoiyaAor Wazzan, which subsequently gained 
such fame. The great political rdle once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 
J ZE xvHI 11880]. 


founder and of his successors in the hierarchy. 
For the Sharlfs of Wazzan — such is the title given 
them — belong by blood to the house of Mfllai Idris, 
a descendant of Muhammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Moiocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
better established, than that of the sultans them- 
selves. 

The name 'J'ayyibiyyah is derived from that of 
Mrdfti TfiyyiDf the successor of MulSi 'Abdallah in 
the government of the order, and a eon tern poritry 
of Sultan Mhlai Ismail (17th century). The order 
powerfully assisted the latter in his efforts to gam 
the throne. The name Tuhamiyyin, again, comes 
from that of Malai al-TQhami b. Muhammad 
(t 1715), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the order. 

From the time when Mulai'Abd al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al- Arbi '1 Wazzani, a former head of the 
confraternity (t 1894), became a »ro<<'( 7 ^ of France,^ 
it has ID a manner been at the service of that 
country — a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subsequent decadence. Its influence in 
Morocco 18 nowadays quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in 1904, when M. Perdicans was a captive 
in the hands of Raisuli, and the intervention of 
the Shailfs of Wazzan utterly failed to secure his 
hlieration. 'Abd al-Salam bad strong leanings 
towards European culture ; he renounced his 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
he liked to wear the uniform of a Fiench general 
of artillery. His successor m command was his 
eldest son, Mfll&i al-'Arbi. 

The Tuhamiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzan, where their parent institution is, and m 
N, Morocco ; in the rest of that country the present 
writer has scarcely heard a word about them. In 
Algeria the Tayyibiyyah are represented mainly 
m Oran ; in the wliole country their membership 
has been computed at over 22, (KX), while they have 
only eight zdwiyahs — a fact that .speaks well of 
their organization and cohesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12 . Tiianiyyah. — This Algerian order was 
founded by A\)ma(l b Muhamuiail b. al-Mukhtar al- 
Tijani, who was born at'Ain MadhI, near Laghuat 
(Alg.), in 1737 and died at Fez m 1816. Ho was 
a descendant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the zdwiyah of 'Ain MadhI. The order has 
spread fai and wide ; m Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the Sudan, the Congo, and in Adarnawa, 
Adiar, and Tuat, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has zniviynhs also in Constantmojile, Beinlt, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yam bo. In Algeria, where 
its membership was found recently to be over 
25,000, with 32 zawiyahs, it has been split since 
1875 into two branches — that of 'Ain MadhI and 
that of Teraasin (Wadi Ghir). The direct descend- 
ants of the founder reside in the zdvnyah of 'Ain 
MadhI The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algeiian and foreign orders, 
and are crippled by their dissensions and (in the 
Teniasin branch) W the personal conduct of some 
of their chiefs. *1110 Algerian Tijaniyyah, how- 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend- 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Government, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European influence. 

The case is very different in Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeed, it is to 
be regarded as standing quite by itself. Its 
c.entral convent is in Fez. Tijaniyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, GUrara, Tuat, the French Western Sudan, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 

1 On the law of virotection cf. the Treaty of Madrid, art. 16. 
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acknowledge its spiritual authoiity. In Moiocco 
it recruits its ranks fiom the Arab (\.e. the Anda- 
lusian-Moorish) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelligent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the population ; and it has 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
ajd its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence — an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify, is hostile to European civilization. 

The Tijaniyyah of Adrar seem to liave made 
notable progress, and their zdwiyah at Sliingeti is 
said to have established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, amont^ the Moors of 
the light bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
wfttiyyah (below, § 34)— a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism — he drew his inspiration chiefly from 
the Shadluhyyah (below, § 21) His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a woik which he com- 
posed at Fez between 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kunash, a coriuption of its real 
title Min Iculli nashin, ‘ Gathered from Every- 
thing,’ t.e. a chrestomathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the book is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders ; it counsels no macerations, no haish 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
simple litual ; and it presents generally a synthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two character- 
istic sayings from the woik. 

' The law follows the law all that ooinos from Ood is to be 
held in respect,’ i e the law before all tlmigs, and tolerance 
‘ All that exists is loved by God, and in that love the unbeliever 
(kdjlr) has a place as well as the believer ’ 

13. Derqawa. — This is a Moroccan order of 
leat importance. It was founded by Mdlai 
-'Aibl al-DorqawI, who died in 1823 in his own 
zdwiyah of H(i liarih (territory of the BaniT Zarw&l, 
noith of Fez, in the Jibal). The chief convent of 
the order is situated there The Derqftwft, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Bhadhiliyyah, are 
ifound in great numbers throughout Morocco. Tlie 
.Sokhalliyln, a Sharlfian gild at Fez, are connected 
with the order, which is largely represented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 inenibera, with 10 zdwn/aks, 
nearly all 111 Oian), in Tuat, in Gurara, and in the 
(Sahara as far south as Timbuctu, while adherents 
are met with in Tunis, Tiijioli (of. Madaniyyah, 
below, § 14), Egypt, and Arabia. The Derqawft are 
a mendicant order, and aie noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the absolute submission which by 
oath they yield to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fiaternities the Derqawa perhaps come nearest to 
the monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows • 

‘ The duties of my brothers shall consist in overcoming their 
assions, and, in performing these duties, tiiey shall seek to 
mtate — 

Our Lord Musa (Moses), in always travelling with a staff , 

Our Lord Abu Bakr, and our Lord *Umar b at Khajjab, in 
wearing patched clothes ; 

Jafar d. ‘Abi Jalib, in celebrating God’s praises by dances 
<» aqO , 

Ufi Ilariro (Abu llurnira), the Prophet’s secretary, in wearing 
a rosary round the neck : 

Our Lord Tsil (.TeSus), in living in solitude and In the desert 

Tniiey shall travel with bare feet, endure hunger, and assm late 
only with holy men They shall avoid the society of men 
occupying places of power They shall keep themselves from 
falsohootL They shall sleep little, spend their nights In prayer, 
and give alms They shall tell their shaikh of their more 
serious as well as of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insignificant. To their 
shaikh they shall tender unresisting submlMion, and shall at 
all times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of thoss 
-who wash the dead ’ 1 


I From a text published liy L Rinn, Marahoitts et Rhouan. 


This final exhortation has been aptly compared 
with Loyola’s ‘ perinde ac cadaver ’ In Algeria 
and Morocco the Deiqftwft have on the ^vhole 
remained loyal to the spirit of their founder, 
renouncing all earthly ambition, and maintaining 
an absolute detachment from the goods of this 
world. Still, this attitude has at times shown 
itself capable of developing into fanaticism, and in 
both Morocco and Algeria they have now and 
again taken an active part in revolts against 
governmental authority 

The outwaid appearance of the Derqftwfi is most 
characteristic : a stick or rod in tlie hand, chaplets 
of huge beads round the neck, the body covered 
with rags, and frequently — ns a maik of pre-emi- 
nent devotion — the green turban upon the hea<l. 
The tattered and ollensively foul garb which they 
attect has in Morocco earned them the nickname 
of Dorbaliyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the saicastic saying of the ^alabah (students) of 
the .Tibal— ‘ The dog and the Derqawi are one and 
the same.’ In Morocco the older seems to have 
lost giound because of its divisions ; it has thiee 
distinct branches there. 

Its adherents are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been so convinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving gloiy to God alone 
that ho commanded his followeis to repeat aloud 
only the first part of the creed (‘No god hut 
Allah’) and to lest satisfied with a meiely mental 
affinnation of the second (‘Muhammad is His 
Prophet ’). 

14. Madaniyyah. — This is a Tnjiolitan ordci 
which, though an oli-shoot from the Derqawa, has 
come to exhibit a spirit dianietru ally ojiposed to 
(he teachings of al-'Aibi. It ^\us instituted by a 
Derqftwi named Muhammad b Hamzali Z&lir al- 
Madanl, who began to preach c. 1820 ; about that 
time, too, he founded the zdwiyah of Mezrata, 
which 18 still tlio central convent of the new 01 del 
The development of Sanusiism (cf, below, § 38) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the 19tli cent 
aiiestcd that of the Madaniyyah, uhicli a\ouUI 
have remained stationaiy hut for the fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought the head of the 
order, Muhammad Zafii, son and successor of b 
Hamzah, into touch with 'Abd al-l,lamUl, the 
future sultan of Turkey. Fiom that point the 
ordei became one of the most vigorous in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a vast scale with questions of Muslim politus. 
Its sphere of activity has giavitated towaids the 
Eo-st, and it is now represented mainly in Turkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Hedjaz, while, as 
regards Afiica, its memhois are found m Egypt, 
Tiipoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two zdwiyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Muhammad Zilfii, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics ; they manifest an unusual intens- 
ity of religious exaltation. In the statement of 
their legulations^ drawn up by Muhammad Zahr 
for his disciples ho asserts that war upon the 
infidel 18 a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinary practice of religion. 

15. Qadiriyyah. — This older is the most widely 
spread and most popular in all Islftm ; its domain 
extends fiom Morocco to Malaysia ; or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
every region into which Islam itself has penetrated 
It was founded by 'Abd nl-Qadir al-Jil.ani ([g.y.] 
t 1166), bom in Persia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where also is situated the central convent of the 
order. 'The Qadiriyyah are noted alike foi their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

I Nw al-Sa{d (‘ 'The Sparkling Light '), Constvtinople, 18% 
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tiuii. ' Abd al-Qadir practised a boundless charity ; 
he accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna 'left 
(‘our Lor<l Jesus’), and admired his measureless 
benevolence, though at the same time he preached 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy and 
the extinction of the human personality by absoip- 
tion in God. 

In Afiica, except as legards Egypt, the order 
slums ]it( le honiogoneitv. In general, its members 
have remained faithful to the benevolent and 
tolerant spiiit of the founder, but fanatics and 
11 reconcilable enemies of European civiliza- 
tion are found among them. As regards the 
Egyptian SQdan, the Mahdi of Khartum and his 
troops belonged to the Qftdiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western {SCldftn the supreme 
head of the order tliere, the famous Shaikh Ma-al- 
'Ainln-al-Shingctl — a spiritual potentate of most 
extensive sway — who sometimes resides at Shingeti 
in Adrar, and 8 onietime.s to the south of Sagiat al- 
JJamra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, IS a determined antagonist of Frencli 
activity in the.se various countries. The Qadiriyyah 
are specially nuraei ous in Tunis and Morocco ; in 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24, OCX) (of whom 2600 were women), 
with 33 zdiotyrths 

16. Bu ‘Aliyyah. — This Tunisian order, an ofF- 
sboot from tlie (^ildinyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the jnoviace of Constantine (Alg.), was 
instituted by lid 'Ali, wliose tomb, as also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta (Tunis) 
Tlio members engage in practices similar to those 
of the 'Lsawiyyali. 

17 . Bakkaiyyah.— This order, belonging to the 
VVe.stern Sudan, and lelated to the Qadinyyah, 
was founded by 'Umar b. Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkfti, 
c. 1552-53 Its central nionasteiy is in Timbuctu, 
and it IS represented also in Tu4t, in Adi dr, and 
among the Tuareg.s. 

18 . ‘AiHsiyyah, or SalSmiyyah. — This is a 
Tunisian oKiei, founded by Abd'l-'Abbas A^tniad 
b al-' Arils, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Salamiyyali comes from the celebrated 'Abd al- 
Salain al-Asmar, ivho reorganized the order c. 1796, 
ami gave it the thaumaturgic obaractor that it 
beai s to-day. It is connected with the tiadiriyyah, 
and its typical features aie a Jiighly emotional 
mystieiam and peiforiuances similar to those of 
the 'Isawiyyali— frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fare, etc. The order is well 
repicsented in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while m Algeria it can haidly claim 100 members 
(all in the extreme east of Constantine) ; a few are 
found also in Mecca and Medina 

19 . Sa'adiyyah. — This is an Asiatic order, 
founded in the J3th cent by Sa'ad al-Din al-Jabani 
of Dainiiscus, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian branch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17tli cent , and at the 
present day that group, together with a body of 
ndheients in the Sudan, forms the leading rami- 
tieation of the order. Another section is found in 
Syria, while merahers are also met with in the 
Iledjaz. 'I'he Sa'adiyyah are an ecstatic order ; 
they aie allied with the Rifaiyyah, which have a 
regular, as well as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and which sprang from the Qadiriyyah m the 
I 2 th century 

20 . Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.— This Egyptian 
order is connected both with the Qadiriyyah and 
with the Rifa'iyyah, and was founded by Alunad 
al-RadawI, wlio uied in 1276 at Tantah in Egypt. 
He wa.s a .scion of a Sharifian family belonging 
originally to the Hedjaz, but afterwards resident 
at Fez. Ahmad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
S .3 order ‘.rill is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 
Egypt and the Scid&n, while it has also members in 
the Hedjilz and in Syria. Legend ascribes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making barren women bear 
children — hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on his festival day. 

2 X. Shadhiliyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather— was founded by Abfl’l 
Uasan b. 'Abd al-Jabb&r al-Shadhill, wno w #,8 
born, a.s some report, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, m 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned 'Abd al-Salam b Masbish ( 1 1227-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Sha'aib Aba Madian al- 
AndalusI, a native of Seville, wlio died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98. This Aba Madian had travelle<l m 
the East, wlicre he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous 'Abd al-Q&dir al-Jilftn! 
(cf. above, § 15 ). Al-Shadlull settled at length in 
Egypt. At the outset he engajmd in ascetic 
practices, but afterwards devoted himself en- 
tiiely to teaching. Ho gained an extraordinaiy 
reputation and was highly venerated. The uni- 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it disseminated through- 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Shadhili imposed no distinctive rule or ritual 
upon his disciples, so that, having had no pther 
bond of union than the dominating influence of his 
teaching, they found themselves at his death 
(1258) without a leader. This resulted in the 
formation of vaiious gioups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable number of orders animated 
by his spiiit. Of a proper organization there is 
but little in the order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its mam characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute conseciation to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s being in God, moral purification, 
prayer at all tunes, in all places, and under all 
condition.s, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
of fervid love to God. This hieh-wrought mysti- 
cism, impelling the disciple to lose himself m the 
divine, was legarded by ol-Sbadhili as inconsistent 
w'lth all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
bears the stamp of a genuine spiritual catholicity. 

At the present day the Shadhiliyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
iiiamtained oy numerous oiders and taught m 
numerous zdvnyahs. The most genuine representa- 
tives of al-Shadhili’s teaching are now those 
religious associations which, wiiile untrammelled 
by any proper constitution, make a watchword of 
the masters name, and it is these — independent 
z&wiyahs — which most faithfully reflect the 
primitive community. Wo find them scattered 
throughout the whole of N, Africa, more parti- 
cularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
adherents), Tunis, and Tripoli ; also in the Hedjaz, 
Syria, and Turkey— countries in which they play 
an important r61e. 

The following twelve ordeis ( 22 - 33 ) are of 
Shfidhiliyyan origin. 

22 . Hahibi^ah. — This Moroccan order, men- 
tioned by L. Rinn, was founded by Afimad b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (t 1752-63), a native of Tafilalt 
We have little definite information regarding it. 
Its membership, confined to Tafilalt (in wnich 
stands the chief monastery) and the province of 
Oian (Alg ), is very small, and the order is said to 
be animated by a tolerant and unworldly spirit. 

2 ^ Wafaiyyah (Ufaiyyah). — The Wafaiyyah, 
an Egyptian order, was founded in the 14th cent, 
W the Wafa, a Sharifian family belonging to 
E^pt ; its first chief was Muit^ammad Wafa, and 
it lias survived to the present day under the contiol 
of the same family. 
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24. N&firiyyah. — This Moroccian older, now of 
diniinislied intportance, was founded m the 17th 
cent, bjr Muhammad b. Nft^ir al-Drft'l (t 1669), 
who claimed Ahmad b. YOsuf (t 1624-26) as his 
spiritual master. The chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Tama^ut (W&di 
Dra'a), the headquarters of the brotherhood. The 
menibers are found mainly in the south of Morocco ; 
outside that country a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

• 25 * Shaikhiyyah. — The Shaikliiyyah, or Ulad 
Sidl al-Shaikh, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctnnal standpoint of the Sha- 
diuliyyah, are not so much a religious order as 
an aristociatic caste of a political and religious 
character. Their founder was 'Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad, aftei wards styled Sidl Shaikh (t 1615), 
a great feudal lord who had once been a muqaddam 
among the Shadhiliyyah. lie erected at al-Abiod 
the first of tlie qsiir (citadels) now found in the 
Sahara, and exercised a strong moral and religious 
authority in that region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south of Oran, in Tuat, Tidikalt, and Guiara 
In Morocco, where a few are met with at Tatilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their influence is 
inconsideiable; they are here regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shadhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26 . Karzaziyyah. — This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
Sliarif Ahmad b. Nusa (t 1608), who belonged to 
KarxAz, an oasis to the south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the Sh 6 dhiliyyan. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zawiyah of the founder at Karzaz is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
oppression, for residents of the neighbouring j 
q^ilr. 

27 . Ziyaniyyah. — This also is a Saharan order 
noted for pliilantliropy ; it was founded by MCilai 
b. Ilil Ziyiln ( 1 1733), who belonged to a Sliarilian 
family resident in the Wftdl Dra'a. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa, between Talilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated the central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in S. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figig, Tuat.Gfirara, 
and the province of Oian ; in Algeria, accoiding to 
a recent computation, they numbered over 30(X). 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyah. 
They act as conductors of caiavans, and in the 
Sahaia piotect them against robbeisand brigands. 
The Older has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra- 
tion. 

28 . Hansaliyyah. — This Moroccan order \vm 
founded by b. Yusuf al-Hansali (t 1702), who, as 
his name indicates, belonged to the llansala, a 
section of the BanI M(;ir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez. Formerly the order held a 
[»osition of great influence in Morocco, but it is 
now almost extinct there ; in Algeria it numbers 
more than 4000 members, belonging to the province 
of Constantine (the zdwiyah of Shettaba) ; audit is 
lepiesented also in Tunis. Its adherents are noted 
for works of charity. 

29 . Zarrfiqiyyah. — The Zarraqiyyah, a Moroccan 
ordei, was founded by Abu’l-'Almfis Aliinad al- 
ZarrOqi (t 1494), who belonged to the Beranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez. In Morocco the order is 
dying out, but in Algena it has about 2700 
members, ^yith a zawi'tfah at Bemiaghia. 

30 . JazQliyyah. — This Moroccan older has almost 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Moiocco, although the doctrines of its founder are 
still taught at Fez. Its founder was Abu 'Abd- 


allah Mutiammad al-JazuU (f c. 146.')), a native of 
Jazflla in Sus, and the author of a famotis work 
entitled Dalatl al-Ifairat (‘The Best Arguments ’), 
on which are based the teachings of the Ja/u 
liyyah. 

31 . Yusufiyyah. — This is an Algerian oidci, 
founded by Apmad b Ydsuf, a natue of Morocco 
or — more probably, as some hold — of Oran. This 
celobratea visionary (majziih), to whom are as- 
cribed numerous proverbs and ^igrams, died in 
1524-26 and was buiied in Miliana (Algiers). 
There are few traces of the order in Morocco, but 
in Algeria there is at Tiut, in the extreme south 
ot Oran, a zdwvyah founded by Muhammad b. 
Milad (+ 1877), a descendant of b. Yilsuf, whicli 
can still claim some 1600 membeis. The order h.as 
little influence in Algeria, but has all along 
maintained excellent relations with the French 
authorities. 

«. Gh^iyyah. — The Ghftziyyah, a Moroccan 
ordei, founded c, 1526 by Aba'll -B-asan al-Qfisim 
al-Ghfizi, IS of feeble growth, has a vciy limited 
expansion in the Wtldi Dift'a, and possesses a 
zdwiyah at Fez. 

33 . Shabbiyyah. — The Shabbiyyah is a Tutiwmn 
order, founded in the 17th cent by Ahmad b 
Makhluf, a descendant of Muhammad b Nfisir 
al-Dr&'I, the founder of the Niusinyyah (above, § 24 ) 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 
the operations of the latter order, and had settled 
at Sliabba, between Sfax and Sus ; hence tlie 
name home by bis followers. The actual organ- 
izer of the order was Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Hatif. 
It IS found in Tunis, and also in Algieis (Aurfe**), 
where it has about 1600 membois. 

34 . Khalwatiyyah. — This Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived fiom the 
term khalwa, ‘ retreat,’ ‘ solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an older, and goes back to the philoso]>hic.il 
school founded by the Persian thinker Abu 1- 
t^asim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at least its eponymous) founder was 'Umar al- 
Klialwfitl (t 1397-98), also a Persian. At the out- 
set the order bad no graded oiganizution, and in 
Asia, wbeio its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups — independent 
and local branches. In Africa, awiut the end of 
the 17th cent., they foimed for a time a religious 
association in the tine sense ; but there too, though 
the Older made less lapid progress, it soon fell 
apait into divergent ana independent branches or 
gioups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyyah began 
to take root in Egypt as eaily as the 15th century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian KhalwStT called 
Mustafa al-Boqri, a professor in the university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incoiporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and tlie united 
body, having grown consiiiciably m numbers, 
assumed the name Baqriyyali, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwfttiyyah. This new organiza- 
tion, however, did not last long, for at the death 
of al-Baqn (1709) three fresh gioups detached 
tliemselves from it, viz. the Khafnawiyyali, the 
Sharqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyali Furthei 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde- 
pendent branches and zaxviyahs, so that, as 
indicated above, the Khahvatiyyah do not so much 
form an order as represent a type of doctiine 
They nevertheless exercise great influence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp; they have recourse to the rctical 
and the austerities which it involves , thc}'^ engage 
in iterative prayers — repetitions of formula!, names 
of God, etc. — sometimes continued for five or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out- 

! breaks and, as in Egypt, the Egyptian Jiildftn, etc. 
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brought them into oonliict with the authorities, 
both Muslim and Christian. Like some other 
oiders (cf. §§ 15 , 35 , and 39 ), they admit women as 
members. 

35 . Ra^iimAniyyah. ~ The Rahm&niyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis. It sprang fiom the 
KhalwStiyyah, and resembles them in doctrine, 

ractice, and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 

y Mnbunimad b. ‘Abdarrabman Bfl Qubrain 
(t 1793-94), who belonged to the Kabyle tribe of the 
Ait Small; his surname, Bfl Qubrain ('with the 
two tombs ’), goes back to the legend according to 
which his body was divided into two parts, buried 
respectively in Kabylia and at Hamma near 
Algiers, it is a most popular and influential order 
in Algeria, where it played the leading part in the 
great insurrection or 187 1 ; its membership heie is 
166,000 (including 13,000 women), with 177 zatot- 
yahs, and comprises several independent groups. 
Like all other olishoots of the Khulwatiyyah, it is 
marked by a want of oohe.sion, of discipline, and 
of centralized control. 

36 . Emirghaniyyah.— This IS an Oriental order, 
known also as tne Mirghaniyyah or Marghaiiia, 
founded by Muhammad^ Uthman al-Emir Ghani, 
who was born in 1703 at Salamat near Taif in the 
Hedjaz, and died at Taif in 1853. He joined the 
then brilliant school of Abmad b. Idris, a native of 
Fez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death of the latter, in 1837, Emir Ghani’s 
standing among tlie Idrisiyyali enabled him to 
oompete successfully with onaikh Sanftsl for the 
leadoiship of that body. Presently, however, he 
began to modify the lule of Abnieid, and then 
founded the order that bears Ins own name. 
When he died, dissensions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Aiabia, thioughout the basin of the Red Sea, 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

By the founder himself the order was named al- 
Khatemia, ‘the sealing’; hence the title Serr al- 
Klifittem, ‘ the secret of the seal,’ given to Ins son 
Muhammad, who became the head of the con- 
haternity. It is a mystical and ecstatic order, and 
from the first — even in its very origin — it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to tne Santlsiyyah 
(§ 38 )* R was closely involved in the Mahaistic 
movement. In the Sudan it has shown itself dis- 
tinctly favourable to the Anglo-Egyptian govern- 
ment. The Flench traveller Bonnel de M6zifeies, 
when on a mission to the SQdan in 1905-06, spoke 
of the Older as entirely in the hands of the English, 
and this connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
the Sedan and in the Hedjaz. A religious older 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi- 
tably dinumshes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ ii and 12 ). 

37 . Naqshbandiyyah. — An Oriental order, one 
of the most important in Islam, the Naqshbandiy- 
yah has the large.st membership of any in Central 
Asia. Its characteristics are contemplative mysti- 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
vaiied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for which its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
asciibed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded at Bukhara by al-Khwajah Mubammail 
Balia al- Din ^ (t 1390), an eclectic reformer (com- 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Shfism, and Isma’ilian 
teachings). Etymologically the name Naqshband 
refers to the mystical delmeations of the celestial 
life taken by Baha al-Din from the philosophical 
theories of the Isiua'iliyyah Batheniyyah (‘ interior 
Isina' Ilians,’ i.e. those practising internal medita- 
tion both ecstatic and contemplative). In Africa 
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the order has only one zdwiyah, which draws its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

38. SanDsiyyah. — The Santlsiyyah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1835 by Shaikh Si Mu^iammad 
b. SI 'Ali ’l-SanhsI (t 1859), who belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganem, and claimed to be the 
Mahdi. The chief monastery was for a long time 
at Jarabtlb (Jaghbflb) in Tripoli, but has been 
leiiioved to the oasis of Kufra in the Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence 111 Tnp<^ 
and in part of the Eastern Sudan ; it has a Arm 
footing also in Egypt and especially in Arabia ; 
but its following is very small in Algeria (undei 
1000 members), Morocco, and the districts to the 
south of these countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of Islam, one who would restore the 

P rimitive purity of morals according to the Qur’an ; 

e also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all the other ordeis, especially in their mystical 
aspects. The order of the Santlsiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti- European character that have 
Iwicn ascribed to it. Its attitude to Europeans is 
fiiendly or hostile according to locality and cir- 
cumstances ; but it should be noted that al- 
Mahdl, the eldest son of SanusI, and his successor 
as head of the order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the Mahdi of Khartum. 

39 . Heddawa. — This Moroccan order was first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Mouli^ras.^ 
Its founder was Sidi Heddi, who lived in the 13th 
cent., and was a contemporary and an admirei of 
Mfilai 'Abd al-Salam b. Meshlsh, the great saint 
of the Jibal ; his tomb is at Tagziith, among the 
Beni'Arfls in the Jibal, and there too stands the 
chief monastery of the order. The district in 
which he settled and had a zclwiyah built is now 
called Uta(‘ plain ’) Sidi Heddi, and the lish of the 
stieam that tiaverses the district have since 
ranked as sacred. The Heddftwa (pi. of Heddawl) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most repulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, with the statl’ in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck; they aie 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in jiromiscuity ; they admit women into their 
membership. They like to have animals, especi- 
ally cats, about them ; and they are great smokers 
of Kif (shredded hemp). Though few in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
our information regarding them tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order, 

40 . Mbuoniin. — The Mbuoniin, a little known 
Moroccan order, first noted by Jules Erckmann,® 
was founded by a devout man named 'Abdallah 
'All, also called Mbuono (Bft Nflh), a native of the 
WadiDrft'a, in which (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. The central convent of the order is 
in Tahlalt, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mbuoniin numbering about 200 
The memoers — they seem to be relatively few — 
wear as a badge a white cap of knitted wool. 

Litkraturk —Of work* dealing: with the subject as a whole 
there are few, but monographs devoted to particular orders 
are conetantly appearing Of the former class wo cite here 
only those that may claun to be of scicntinc or documentai> 
value . L. Rinn, Marahovta et Khnuan , Etude sur V Islam en 
Algfrxe (with a chart indicating the boundaries, the locality, 
and the importance of the orders), Aljfiera, 1886 , O. Depont 
and X. Coppolaai, Let Con/r6net relxgieutet mustUmanee (with 
a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders — Algei la, 
Africa, Asia, and European ^rkey), do. 1897 ; A. Le Chatelier, 
L'lelam done I’A/nque oecidentale, Paris, 1899 ; B. Douttd, 
L’ltlam aiginen en Iran I'tOO, Algiers, 1900 ; valuable infonna 
tion Is supplied bj A. Le Chateher, Let Conf> it us muiulmanes 
du Hidjaz, Paris, 1887, which gives a detailed bibliography of 
the subject down to 1887. E. MONTET. 


1 Le Maroc inconnu, Paris, 1896-99 
8 Le Mat'oe mode} ne, Paris, 1885 
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REMORSE.— In its most general sense remorw 
denotes poignant sorrow for the miserable condi- 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal resiwnsibility or is merely due to circum- 
stances. W liters of the 16th ana 17th centuries 
often use it for ‘pity’ or ‘compassion,* and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ‘remorse- 
less.’ But in modem usage remorse means exclu- 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one’s own acts and their consequences, as they 
afreet oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that i‘< irremediable. 

I. As a psychological phenomenon. — Remorse 
is an emotion. Although predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can eraeige only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theory that, if we 
abstract from any emotion ‘all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeiatiun of the fact that bodily states area 
necessary element in all emotion, though not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they do not 
enter so largely into remorse as into emotions like 
anger and rear, which James analyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, but none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion 
It ifl described as havinjt ‘a certain positive colonnnjf, in 
which orijanic sensations, notably in the throat and digestive 
tracts, are proniiiiont. There is also a certain setting of the 
muscles of throat and brow. The “gnawing" of remorse, by 
which it occupies consciousuess and torments, seems to arise 
from these sensotions ’ i 

As a persistent mood it would undoubtedly change 
the entire tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remorse is to be distinguished from a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of the self and a 
judgment upon the self It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises partly from a judgment of the difter- 
ence between the two and of the inferiority of the 
actual self, but still more from a repression and a 
aralysis of the active side of consciousness G. F. 
tout tiaces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
‘occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing oonative tendencies.’* Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, because, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to suffering,’* it is the emotion that exorcises the 
most deadening influence upon life, 

‘ In it there ie a collision between what we have actually done 
and what we now desire that we should have done Thue in 
reflection on our past self, the free course of our present ideal 
activity is crushea and repressed by the memory of our actual 
behaviour ’* 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selves, so are its emotions. There m^ be 
lemorse for wrong done which apparently affects 
only ourselves, but it is more general and inten.se 
in inspect of wrongs done to others, because tlio 
free inteicourse of ourselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby restricted or 1 
stopped. Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and hopelessness of our oivn condition. Despair is 
always an clement in it. 

2 . As an ethical quality. — It is obvious therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeling. It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts ■which one has freely caused and ought to 

I DPhP ii. 463 f ^ A Manual (if P$yohology^, p 806 

3 A Bain, The Emotions and the IFtll, London, 1869, p. 136 

4 stout, Analytte Psychology, ii 270. 


have prevented. It is a painful conflict between 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been hehl 
to ^ the most original element of our moral 
nature. It is the most elemeutary form of that 
which differentiates between moral and non-moral 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of the rise of morality, 
almost identifies remorse with conscience. 

‘ When past and weaker impressions are judged by the e\ or 
enduring sot'ial instincts [man] will then feel remorbe, 
repentance, regret or shame . He will consequently resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future ; and this is 
oonacience ’i 

This 18 not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitted the peculiar, unanalyzable, 
mural quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source of lemorse, whether it be the 
reproach of neglected self-interest, or of injured 
society, or of some transcendental authoiity 
insulted, will depend upon our theoiy of the moral 
criterion, whether that be self-iutercst, or social 
welfare, or some transcendental ideal. 

Yet it is not strictly accuiato to identify remoise 
with conscience. It is rather the result of yen- 
science judging and condemning. While it is 
inseparable from moral judgment, it is peculiarly 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproach 
of conscience. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it is 
too intimately bound up with the essence of moial 
nature, and with that which constitutes and defines 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. Its value there- 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute moral ideal depends entirely uwn the 
degree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
may feel remorse for that which would aflbrd 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Darwin quotes the case of a savage who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went ‘ to a distant tribe to spear a woman to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife ’ who had died of disease a 

3, Theological significance.— Remorse assumes 
its acutest form and acquires religious significance 
when it is a sense of having violated the laws of 
God or of having outraged His love, thus in either 
cose incurring His wrath. Its specific nature is 
then relative to the nlea of God involved. Re- 
morse was a frequent theme of the Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here especially jiro- 
niinent because the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the divine in the last resort with inexorable fate. 
In the OT Cam and Saul are tAVO notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a sense of guilt, a burden of penalty, a conscious- 
ness of complete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 1 S 
2 gi»-»j, A NT writer also represents Esau as 
■rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears’ (He 
12'^); and the first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having ‘repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance useless, ‘ he went away and 
hanged himself’ (Mt 27* “). 

But in the OT and NT sorrow for sin more 
usually appears as repentance (q.v.), because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 
guilt, and to open before him a now door of hope. 
Ilemorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, but the latter is a first .step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes and failures of the 
old may be retrieved. In I’rotestant theologA 
remorse may be eitlier (1) tlie first stage of convic 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 
1 The Descent of Man^, London, 1876, pt i ch iv. 
ap 114 f 
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hope of the gospel, but followed at length by 
repentance, faith, and justification — 

' But the law doth rather shew sin, accuse and terrify the 
oonsolence, declare the wrath of Qod, and drive to desperation ' ,i 
or (2) a legal conviction of ain associated with per- 
manent unbelief 

• Remorse for sin does certainly prove that the soul is not 
dead . . But remorse is not a sanctifying principle , on the 

contrary, it is an exceedingly dangerous one , and the soul may 
die of it, as truly as the body of acute pain. It often drives 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardness 
of heart 

Such would be the condition of one who felt that 
he had coinniitted the sin against the Holy Ghost 
or who hail fallen from grace beyond recovery (He 
6<-«). 

Almost parallel to the diflerence between remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
Roman Catholic theology between attiitlon and 
contrition 

Contrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance, is ‘ a 
sorrow of the soul and a detestation of sin couiimlUHl, with the 
determination not to sin again ' When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to flod, it is perfect contrition, and 
IS to be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 

‘ wliicb arises from the consideration of the hemousnesa of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of punishment.' This also is 'a gift 
of Qod and an impulse of the Iloly Ghost, who does not as yet 
dwell in the ponitent, but only moves him, whereby the peni- 
tent being aiaod, preparee his way unto righteouanoss ’> 
Attrition is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the soul from sin to salvation os remorse may do 
wlien the fcai of God and the condemnation of 
the law hold a man under the conviction of sin 
and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
he may emerge into repentance and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascribe to remorse 
such independent efficacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition Yet remorse does in 
many cases lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of God supervenes.^ 

liiTERATURB — G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psvehotogy'i, 
TiOndon, 1004, bk iii dlv 1, ch iv , Analytic J’sycholngy, do 
1890, bk 11 ch xn , W. James, VanetifH of Itflty torn Expert- 
enoe, do 1902, lects vi.-x , J Martmeau, Typee of Ethical 
Theory^, Oxforf, 1891, ii 41$M22 ; F. W. Newman, The Soul, 
Ijondon, 1905, ch ii , T. M. Lludsay, Ht$t. of the Reforma- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1900, i 201, 219, 222 ff. ; E. D. Staibuck, The 
Pryehology of Religion. London, 1399, ch Iv ; R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy , Oxforil, 1628, pt lii sect Iv , John 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chvef of Stnneie, London, 
1100 T. ItEES. 

RENUNCIATION — In a sense the entire 
history of ethics migiit be said to turn on the 
question of renunciation Every system has been 
forced to admit it as an element ; it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously 
Some reduce it to a minimum ; there are others 
that have made it cover the whole ground At 
the one extreme wo have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as Cyrenaicisra and Epicurean- 
ism, which, taking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual as the goal, are yet compelled 
to recognize that some pleasures must be re- 
nounced And this because not only do desires 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot be satisfied to the full 
in this world. At the other end we liave the 
systems of self-denial, of which perhaps Buddhism 
might be taken as the tyjie. Here renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the anni- 
hilation of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

It may be a question as to vvlietlier this nirvdxia of calm 
goes 80 far as to imply tlie death of all consciousness If so, it 
would raise in an acute form the problem as to how it can bo 
good for man to renounce evcrytlnng, since by the very terms 
of the renunciation there is no longer anything living to possess 


4 Luther, Commentary on Oalatiana, Eng tr , London, 1830, 

p. 12. 

a F W. Newman, The Soul, p. 129 
3 Deorcta Coned Tndent , seas xlv. cap iv. 

< K I) Starhuck, The Ptyohology of Religion, p 62. 


a good This might perhaps be answered bj holding that con- 
scious existence was intrinsically so miserable that the only 
‘good ’ that could be hoped for was the absence of ‘ bad.’ And 
this, it would appear, would be the answer of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann, the modem preachers of asceticism 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kept always in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony as at least 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun- 
ciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightenea man would recognize as not what Iw 
reaJfy wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos- 
sibility of utter self-sacrifice — say, death in battle 
uithout the hope of immortality — practically ad- 
mits that a man may willingly give up wliat is most 
worth having from a purely individual point of view 
for the sake of serving others. This clash between 
the happiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to b« felt more keenly as time went on. 
Meanwhile Aristotle was at one with Plato and 
.Socrate.s in conceiving that the vast majority of 
our desires were reasonable, and in part at least to 
be satisfied. Tlie work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them out, but in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could be found for tliem in 
no wav at variance with the highest good. 

In Stoicism — developed under combined Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew influences — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere conscious- 
ness of duty done was held to be enough to support 
man and give him happuiess. What came to iiim 
from without was to be neither desu ed nor shunned ; 
he must surrender once for all every clinging to 
the goods of circumstance. A modern parallel may 
be found in the view of Kant tliat there is nothing 
‘ in the world or out of it ’ absolutely good * except 
a Good Will* {Orundlegnng zur Metaphysik acr 
Siltcn, sect. 1, xmt.), and that moral action con- 
sLsts m following the Imperative of Duty without 
regard to personal wishes. 

With (jhrlstianity and Christian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and becomes ex- 
tremely intricate. The deniiite iccognition of the 
princi^e of love foresliadowed m Stoicism makes 
it impossible ever again to dissociate entirely an 
individual’s highest good from tliat of his fello>\8 ; 
on the other hand, the hope of belief in an ulti- 
mate heaven of individual blessedness prevents 
renunciation from being the final word. Mcioly 
selfish pleasures have doubtless to be surrenderea, 
but the compensation will be abundant. It is a 
further (^estion, and one keenly debated, what 
these selfish pleasures include. Some have ban- 
ished all the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
mediaeval ascetics (see tlie writii^s of Bonaveatura, 
published by the Fathers of Quaracclii), and it 
was to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modem times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than of renunciation pure and 
simple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
however, seems at variance with the childlike 
spirit beloved of Christ — for no child is ever an 
ascetic— and indeed with the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who ‘came eating and drinking’ (Mt IE®) 

The pressure and complexity of modem life have 
brought out further aspects in the problem. 
Many a philanthropist, e.g., must give up pleasures 
which in themselves he admits to be nigh and 
de.sirable. Is tins from his point of view reason- 
able? The difficulty of this question does not 
seem to have been fully realized by the older 
utilitarians, such as Benthaiu and Mill, but the 
sense of it has leil the latest exponent of the 
system in England, Henry Sidgwick, to suggest 
tliat a heaven where such sacrifices will be com- 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergences between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz- 
ing ethics (see Tlit Methods of Ethics, bk. iv, 
ch. VI.). Others — e.g., the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer — are content to re- 
nounce the hope of j^rmanent individual happi- 
ness altogether, if oiuy the perfection of the race 
can be Stained. Others, again, have developed 
what may be called a kind of Neo-Stoicism, un- 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in- 
dividual, but sufficient compensation is to be found 
in the glory of an heroic struggle. This view has 
been common in England, Ending distinct ex- 
pression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
Evolution and Ethics). But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re- 
garded as the loader of the school. He is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the exultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to tlie 
many The best good of life as yet known to him 
lies m the free development of the most splendid 
and forceful individuals, at whatever cost to the 
masses. In general it may be said that the modem 
attitude is one of ferment' over the Questions ; How 
much IS man bound to renounce for himself and for 
the race ? How much should he insist on claiming 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt. Hedonism, Cyrenaics, 
Epicureans, Ethics and Morality (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, Utilitarianism, 
Positivism 

LiTKRATunK — H Sidgwlck, Ilistojy of Elhuufi, Londou, 1002, 
The Mithods af Ethiee^, do. 1907; T. H Green, Prolegomena 
to Etktee, Oxford, 1883 , G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning 
of (Jood, London, 1907 , E Caird, The Evolution qf Eeligion, 
Olafleow, 1898 , T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, rev ed , 
London, 1899 , I Kant, Werke, Leipziz, 1838, vol. vili , par^ 
tr. T. K Abbott, In Kant’i Theory ^ Ethuse, London, 1873 , F 
Nietzsche, Werke, Leiprlg, 1896 ff ; A. Schopenhauer, Die 
Welt ale Wille una Vorstellung*, Leipzig, 1869 , E von Hart 
mann, Philoaophie dee Unhewueaten^, Berlin, 1882 , L. Tolstoi, 
My lieligion, tr. Huntington Smith, London, 1880 

E. MELIAN 8TAWELL 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).-i. The ideal and 
the motive. — To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia- 
tion ’ (Skr sannydaa, sannyas, ‘ lay down,’ * resign,’ 
esp. to resign the world, become a aanny&sm, or 
ascetic) conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very diflerent from the Western idea 
To the latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists essentially m the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, oi the suppression of a more or less definitely 
foi'med ideal or life. It is virtually equivalent to 
self-1 enunciation, and is conceived in terms of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to be set 
aside ; it is the opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, but their diversion into 
new channels. Seldom if ever does it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. TJie Hindu 
conception of renunciation is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannydsa is the 
casting off, the abandonment, not of self but of 
all that is other than self ; and tlie sannydsm 
i enounces home and friends together with all that 
to Western thought makes existence desirable, 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu- 
tion of all possessions, that, undisturbed by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that bind to this 
woild, to withdraw as far as possible from all 
worldly association and inteicouise, to be depen- 
dent for daily support upon the charity of others 
— a charity in India never withheld — that no intei- 
luption may be offered by woildly cares or 
interests to meditation and the concentration of 
all thought and desire upon God, is the avoided 
^ E g , Laws of Mann, vi 94 


ideal and purjKise of the Hindu who adepts the 
life of renunciation and poverty. 

To a greater degree also than in the West tins 
renunciation is dictated by religious motives 
The mixed motives which among WesUTn peoples 
lead to the renouncing more or less completely of 
cherished aims or convictions, often on trivial oi 
even selfish gionnds, have no place among the 
forces which in this particular urge the Hindu 
to action. Theoretically his sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, untiamnielled 
by worldly ties, he may pursue the one aim of 
union witli God The woi Id with its attractions 
.and its cares is an obstacle in the way which must 
bo east aside (sannyas) This duty is laid upon 
him by his religious faith and profession. Renun- 
ciation of the world is not a mattei of choice, but 
a religious obligation and command incumbent 
upon all. It would appeal, however, so obviously 
impracticable for an entiie community to rendei 
literal obedience to an injunction of tins nature 
that piobably the author or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should bo universally observed. 

2. Renunciation in practice. — This ideal of the 
renunciation of the world as a supreme religions 
obligation 18 of very ancient date and origin m 
India. In the oldest liteiature the lignre of the 
hermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that bind to this world and has adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal fioni 
oidinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not un mixed. The mere desire foi a lim 
of ease and irresponsibility actuated many, os it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and duties that were rightly or wrongly 
felt to be intolerable. In ancient times probably 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undistuibed 
communion with the divine ; but it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can be 
claimed to-day foi the great host of devotees and 
ascetics who cross the travellers path in every part 
of India. A craving for notoriety and for the 
influence which a reputation foi self denial and 
the piactice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle- 
ness and a disinclination to take the trouble in- 
volved in self-support or the support of kindred and 
rel.itives. The naidships and sutteiings, howevei, 
that are voluntarily undergone, the lalxinous and 
dangerous journeyings to distant shi ines, and the 
self-denial involved in the assignment of wealth 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistakenly, truth and holiness are sought in' a 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties ancl claims 
In India such a life is and always has lieon facili- 
tated by the generous fertility of the .soil and the 
kindly climate, conditions under which bodily 
needs are few, arid the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and unemployed mode of existence 
are e.asily met and satished Moreover, tlie religi- 
ous obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
IS never disowned by the Hindu housekeeper ; and 
the sannySsin is always sure of his daily food in 
whatever village be may present himself in the 
course of his wide and varied w^andeiings. 

The numerous descendants and offshoots ot 
Hinduism in later times adopted the aptotic motii e 
and ideal. Buddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extende<! (Ik* piactice, 
carrying its doctnno and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and Wcstein lands, where, accord- 
ing to some authoiiiics, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and bccanio a recognized feature 
of the Christian ecclesiastical order. If so, the 
genealogical descent that traces Western monast’"* 
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observance to an Eastern origin is of great interest. 
Too little, however, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to be pronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of the West to the 
East for teaching and example in this respect. 
Room must certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of spontaneity and initiative. 

3 Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is in the Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
iiniestricted use and enioyment of the things of the 
woild and complete abstinence. Renunciation is 
of all or of none. Nor is the theory modified to any 
considerable extent in practice, os in many Christ- 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre- 
sent day. Resignation of this or that pleasure or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
letention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the rehgious-mindcd Hindu ; while, on the other 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of bodily 
w ants was satisfied has always, and pei haps increas- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks of the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive than the crav- 
ing for an indolent life tree from anxiety and care. 
Of such there are not a few in India, of whom 
the better-class Hindus thein.selves are ashamed 

The Indian theory of renunciation, moreovei, is 
clo'<ely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four d&ramas {q.v. ; see also ait. ASCETI- 
CISM [Hindu], vol. ii p. 91 f.), the successive stages 
or periods of life tfirough which, theoretically at 
least, every Hindu must pass from his early years 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modified in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was placed upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia- 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. The 
order of the diramas was essential and invariable, 
that of the sannyCmn closing the senes as the 
most exalted and refined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced age before 
renouncing the world. At any period it was ad- 
missible at will to withdraw from worldly pursuits, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming even in early youth vows of 
unwoildlinesa and poverty. Instances of return 
to a worldly life appear always to have been rare. 
On the other hand, recent history affords many 
examples of men of eminent piety and sincerity, 
who at the close of an honourable career have 
renounced the world, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given over their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed restrictions, to 
meditation and solitary communion with God. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, Swilnil Sri SaiS^idananda-Sarasvatl, 
formerly prime minister of the Native State of 
Bliaunagar, Monier-Wilhams makes reference in 
the preface to his Brdhinanitm and Hinduism* 
(p XXI ; see al.so frontispiece); and the late De- 
hendra Nath Tagore mignt be cited as an example 
of the same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, who adopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a slinnking from responsibility and 
work are an undoubted loss and burden and even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4. Effect of European teaching and exanmie. — 
In this respect as m so many others the Hindu 
conception has been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western and Euiopean teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any im- 
portant extent the ancient ideal has been lowered 
or changed. In theory at least it is still recognized 
as best that a man should abandon the world, 
and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
geveied frym his people and the pursuits of the 


busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altruistic 
service in the world rather than in selfish aloof- 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obli- 
gations of social service. The example and initia- 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, hawe 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and castes whose 
conceptions of duty and of life have been thus 
transformed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and lower classes have under- 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of the Indian peoples with regard to the 
duty and efficacy of entire renunciation of the world 
remain the same ; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is foi the 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re- 
ligious faith. It 18 among the leaders of the people, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun- 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may be pur- 
sued not out of but in the world and for its benefit 
The motives that under these changed circum- 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always unmixed. In 
some instances at least, perhaps in many, iivalry 
with Chiistian methods and institutions, distrust of 
the intentions or disinterestedness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
success in the amelioration of the lot of the coniiuon 
people has aroused a spirit of antagonism which 
has found expression in opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christian converts alone or 
those who have avowedly submitted themselves to 
Christian influence that have proved thus capable 
of the highest forms of self-renunciation. It may 
be that in all instances there has been the inspi- 
ration, indirect and unacknowledged, of Christ- 
ian example. Notably, however, the members of 
the Brahma Samaj, of the Ary a SamAj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not confined 
themselves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre- 
quently with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy of 
all praise have turned aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow- 
men, and that for the sake of definite religious 
and communistic aims which were not selhsh. 
In the future, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation will 
give place slowly to one which appears thus to be 
more practical and in its present and geneial issues 
more nelpful and beneficent. The earlier concep- 
tion, however^ is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and affection of the people in 
general, nor, as far as judgment and compari.son 
are possible, is the number of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
less than in former years. But the practical 
spirit of the age is against them ; and ^at will 
ultimately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seeking 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least sot 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good. 

LrrKRATURH.— A Barth, The Religions of Indui», Enff. tr , 
London, 1891 ; P. Deuassn, The Religion and Philosophy of 
India the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906; J A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies'^, Oxford, 
1906: M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 
London, 1891 , E. S. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, do 1906 . 
J. C Oman, CuUs, Customs, and Superstitions of India^, 
do. 1008, Ths Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, do 1903, 
see also artt. Akta SamIj, BrIuma SamIj, Asosticism (Hindu), 
Huiduism, Monabtioism (Hindu). A. S. GEDEN. 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM. —See 

Abrenuntio 

REPENTANCE. — In its broadest sense re^nt- 
ance describes the act of the soul in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary stejp to the 
Avork of ethical reform. In this wide signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contrary, it is implied in all the 
lugfiei religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man’s capacity fur repentance is giounded m his 
nature as a moral being. 

‘ We have a capacity,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ ot reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and uiaking them an object to our 
thought * and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
ap]UQva soiiid actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert , and disapproNe others, as vicious 
and of ill desert 

It 18 because man has Lliispowei of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the a'lt of repenting. All 
moral advance takes the form of a breach with tlie 
past Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 
knowledge, vice and ignorance, taught that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. Plato held that in eveiy 
man there is a potential faculty by which he can 
distinguish the lessei from the higher good, and 
renounce the foimer for the sake of the lattei. Ho 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the turning of the eye from darkness to light. J ust 
as the light of the sun evokes and strengthens the 
poAAor or bodily vision, so spiritual truth has the 
power to educate man’s faculty of knowledge 
This is the mcaninjg of the famous allegory of tlio 
cave.® A similar line of thought is also found in 
Buddhism as well as in pre-Buddhistio systems 

X. The idea and the term.— It is only in Judaism 
and in Chiistianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely j»ro- 
himtuuy step to the higher life but as a permanent 
condition of all spiritual achievement. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presuppositions of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term made 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the reality 
of sin, and in the freedom of the will — in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes a fiiiida- 
meutal virtue and is seen to be at once ethical and 
leligious. It has been recently stated that ‘ tlie 
idea 13 peculiarly JeAVish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost in the dogma of the atoning 
Christ’* To this it may be replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the great motii es 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
iighteousiiess and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
ho a means of atonement by the very fact that it 
works repentance in him who understands its 
meaning and feels its powei ; and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive- 
ness. 

Tlie noun tPshubah (‘repentance’) occurs only in 
post- Biblical llebrcAv, hut the verbal form shub is 
common in the OT. The latter w'ord means liter- 
ally ‘to turn’ or ‘to return’ in a physical sense, 
llunmng parallel with this use is the use of the 
woid in a spiritual or ethical sense, ‘to return 
from sin and evil to God or to righteousness.’ In 
this usage tlie word moans not merely to change 
the direction, but to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (cf. the refrain in Am 4'“*' — ‘ yet 
have ye not leturned unto me, saith Jehovah’; 
for otlier examples «f. Hos 6*, Is 1''^ 55“^, Jer 
31a. aa 3g7^ p;2;k 13*® ; the LXX translates nthhnm 
by fX€Tavottv ; cf. Jer 18”, which should he rendeied 
‘ I will change my mind or my purpose ’ rathei 
than ‘ I will lepent ’). 

1 Dissertation 11., 'Of the Nature of Virtue,’ f 1, Wortf, ed 
\V E. Olad-tone, Oxford, I8»fl, 1 897 f 

614 f -IK Kohler, in J’f \ 377 


The Syr Bible has for ji.cTavo(iT« (Vulg jKrmb>n(tam agxtt) in 
Mt 8* fuftii -Heb $huhu For the noun fitrayoia (Mt 8ii) the 
Syr Bible used tiy&bOt&mtethiUtnh In the NT ‘repent’ 
translates /icroiWw. and ‘ repentance ’ translates ^eravoia, but, 
as will be shown below, these renderings are far from ade(|uate 
The RV seeks to differentiate between iktro-votlv, ‘to repent,' 
and ii€TafjJ\€<rOai, ‘to regret,’ by rendering the latter as b re 
flexive — e g , ‘Judas repented himself’ (Mt 273), which should 
rather be rendered, ‘Judas was smitten with remorse ’ The 
BV makes an exception to this rule in 2 Oo 7^, where fitrafitKonai 
is translated by ‘regret’ Of. Ko 1128 , where is 

translated ‘without repentance.' The Amer Bv translates it 
by ‘ not repented of ’ The RV would have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference in meaning 
between the word ‘repentance’ os ootuiuonly used and the 
Greek word fitravoia, A satisfactory version of the NT must 
include a new translation of a word that expresses tlie initial 
and prei ailing idea of Christianity i 


2. Repentance in the OT.— Two strains of 
thought run throughout the OT religion — the one 
priestly and legalistic, the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modern Judaism inherits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
between God and man is embodied in a Levitical 
sacrificial system which, in germ, existed from tlie 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
hut it laboured under one serious defect — the 
ritualistic and the ethical were not clearly dis- 
tinguished. Unintentional transgressions and vari- 
ous impurities of a ceiemonial character, such as 
leprosy or the touching of a dead body, needed an 
expression of lepentance m the presciihed sacri- 
fices. The main function subserved by the saeii- 
ficial system was to gam for the sufleier the divine 
favour or to avert fiom him the divine wrath (cf. 
Lv 4®*'- 2 S 14*®). Hence the notion of repent- 

ance sulleied through the defects of the prevailing 
notion of sm. Much that later Judaism, as well 
as Chiistianity, condemned as sin was not deemed 
to be sin in early Israel ; and vice verta, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi- 
cance many acts whicli were deemed to be offences 
against the holiness of God — ».e. against His 
character as One infinitely remote from contact 
with the human and the physical. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that the systematizers of 
the post- Exilic worship believed it to be ‘ a very 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
the people of Israel faithful m heart and life to 
Gotl^* 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. Eor the 
prophets sacrifices were secondary to moral obedi- 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insisted on the paramount claims of justice, 
tiuth, and social righteousness (Jer 7®*). In a 
woid, they were the preachers of ethical and 
social reform, and they proclaimed the necessity of 
repentance as a necessary jirerequi.site to a new 
order of things Still further, the call to repent- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most pas.sionate convio- 
lions was belief in the day of Jahweh, on which an 
overwhelming retiihution should stiike a sinful 
people (Am 5*®'*’ 9*’®®, Is 2^*'** 13®) The call to 
repentance was addressed primarily not to the 
individual but to the nation as a wliole. The 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived as 
a personality with a continuous moial life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel aa ere 
in the main social — cruelty to the poor, biibery of 
judges, immorality connected with idolatrous avoi- 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine ludg- 
meiit, but the judgment can be turned aside by 
repentance, t.e. by a change of nund leading to a 


1 For a valuable note on the Classical, LXX, and NT usage of 
these words see Hut and Lxnguutte StudiM, 2nd ser , Chicago, 

2 A B. Bruce, ApologetxcB, Edinburgli, 1892, 266 
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change of conduct. ‘Seek good, and not evil,’ 
cries Amos, ‘ that ye mav live : and so the Lord, 
the God of hosts, shall oe with you, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
judgment in the gate : it may he that the Lord, 
the God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph ’ (6*" ). Hosea through a bitter domestio 
experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the part of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyalty to God. She had gone after other 
gods and had broken the marriage covenant with 
Jahweh. But, just as the prophet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but oared for her and 
through sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, would 
not give hei up, but would win her back by the 
greatness of His grief and His compassion (2^®). 
Jwpentance will lead to restoration, and repentance 
comes through a deeper knowledge of God. 

' It is because Hosea’s doctrine of Ok>d is so rich, so fair and 
so tender, that his doctrine of repentance is so full and gracious 
Here we see the difference between him and Amos Amos had 
also used the phrase with frequen^ ; again and again he had 
appealed to tne people to seek God and to return to God. 
But from Amos it went forth only aa a pursumi^ voice, a voice 
crving in the wilderness Hosea lets loose behind it a heart, 
plies the people with gracious thoughts of God, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atmosphere, of love 
“I will be as the dew unto Israel," promises Uie Most High ; 
but lie Is before His promise The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched with the dew of God's mercy, of which no drop falls 
on those of Amos, but there God Is rather the roar as of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning ’ > 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo- 
raries the warnings of jucfgment and the call to 
repentance. Idolatry, unbelief, and formalism m 
religion aie the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
but the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent : ‘ Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place’ (Jer 7*). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the bonds of the moral solidarity of the 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31^' )• But the realization of this truth belongs 
to the future age, Ezekiel takes up the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
teni{)orary, yet hia message is addressed to the 
nation : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; 
for wliy will ye die, 0 house of Israel ? ’ (33“). He 
makes an aavance upon earlier teachings by an- 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (36*®'®’) ; but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the thought that In repentanoe man 
takes the initiative and God ^ants forgiveness 
because of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

Ip Psalms and Job tlie feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the liouds that bind the soul to God, Moreover, 
sin is now seen to be a universal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 61at this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even thougn we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is to the sin and repentance of 
the Church-nation. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts described. 

3, Later Jewish teaching.— The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development in later 
Jewish thought. Kepentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jeivish piety, and the peni- 
tential prayer is frequent in the literature of the 
time. The high value set upon this virtue is 
illustrated in tne Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kinsx the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other examples of 
penitential prayers are fonnd in Dn 9, To 3’ “, 
10 A Bmitti, T fit Book (if Uie Tuvloe Prophett, London, 189e, 

I f. ‘ 


3 Mac 2*'*® 6*'“. In the book of Wisdom, wliich 
was wiitten under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forb^rance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thou overlookest the 
sms of men to the end that they may repent ’ (11**). 
Wo get a prelude to tlie teaching of Paul (Ho 2*) in 
another passage : * Thou hast made thy children to 
be of good hope that thou givest repentance for 
sins’ (12^®). Throughout later Judaism the id^ 
of suftering played an important r61e in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that suffering 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its ground, 
and, the more keenly men felt suffering, the deeper 
was their consciousness of sin and their desire for 
reconciliation. Distiess and pam were proofs that 
sin had been committed, whether it was possible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word tishuhah (‘ repent- 
ance’) has become a technical theological term. Sin, 
it 18 taught, IS removed by good works, repentance, 
and confession. A consistent doctrine of repent- 
ance from a purely ethical standpoint is not to be 
looked for m the rabbis. A deep spiritual concep- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
views. As an example of the latter may be cited 
the Talmudic teaching that three books are opened 
on New Year’s Day; the righteous aie insciibed 
for life, the wiokea for death, while the ‘ inter- 
mediate ’ remain in suspense till the Day of Atone- 
ment. By good works and lepentante they can 
make the swaying balance incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is the interpretation of the 
words, 'Seek ye the Lord while he may bo found, 
call ye upon him while he is near’ (Is 66®), which 
are taken to mean ‘ Seek him especially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you ’ On the other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to be found outside the 
Bible. C. G. Montefiore has collected much 
material of this kind in his article ‘ Rabbinic Con- 
ceptions of Repentance.’ * The following are 
quoted : 

‘ '* God’s band is stretched out under the winga of the heavenl> 
chariot to snatch the penitent from the graap of justice ’’ 
“ Open for me," says God, "a gateway of lepcntance as big as 
a needle’s eye, and 1 will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses and Hanots." “ If your sms are as high as heaven, even 
unto the seventh heaven and even to the throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will receive you ” ’ a 

The mam differences betvv een the rabbinical and 
the modem teaching about repentance are, accord- 
ing to this writer : (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while the modern teaching 
IS pronouncedly universalist ; (2) tlie 1 abbia are more 
stern towards the sinner, especially the religious 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, tlie unbeliever; 
(3) whereas, according to the modern teaching, 
punishment after death can be only remedial and 
temporary, the labbis held that for some sinners 
there was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4. Repentance in Christianity. — Jesus, though 
opposed to the prevailing tendencies of the Judaism 
of His time, took over and developed the deeper 
motives of the OT prophetic teaching. Among 
these was the demand for righteousness which can 
be satisfied only by repentance. The B^tist had 
already echoed the cry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 

‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ 
(Mt 3*). He was a preacher of the judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschntolomcal 
movement, which was destined to affect power^ly 
the history of Christianity, was begun by the 
Baptist’s summons to amendment of life. Because 
1 JQR xvi. {1904] 209-2157. 

> P. 280, quoting 119 a , Shir F. on v. 2 , PfsiqtA 

R . 186a 
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of the approaching end of the age, which was to 
he signalized by tlie appearance of the Messiali, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to fit themselves for en- 
trance into the Kingdom. They were to firing forth 
fniits woithy of repentance. Jesus, on His fiist 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment, takes up the same message : ‘ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel ’ (Mk 1“). The 
iiliole ministry of Jesus may be described as a 
ministry of repentance. With grave irony He 
sums up the purport of His mission ; ‘ I am not 
como to call the righteous, hut sinners to repent- 
ance’ (Lk 5®*, cf Mk 2 ”, Mt 9^*). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera- 
tion — a preacher of repentance (Mt 12'*^ Lk 11 *®). 

More specifically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stands in closest connexion with His 
preaching of the Kingdom and with His healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for admission 
to the Kingdom as expounded in the Soinion on 
the Mount imply the profound change in mind and 
life which we tiy to express hy the term ‘repent- 
ance.’ The mission of the Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6 “). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by the thought that there is ‘ joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth’ (Lk 15“ The events 
of contempoi ary life, the calamities and tragedies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritual message and 
a solemn warning : ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise peiisli’ (Lk 13“ ; cf. 13®). 

Now, with this emphasis on the repentnnt attitude 
of mind, Jesus is in Jino with what we have already 
seen to be the prophetic doctrine Like that of 
the piophets, Hia moral teaching is conditioned 
as a whole hy the coming Kingdom , like them He 
sees that lepentance is necessary as a preparation 
for the Judgment that in turn ushers in the King- 
dom. Hence many NT students argue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an Interirtisethik, 
and was proclaimed in indissoluble connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
blessedness to bo supematurally brought about. 
But, while the call to repentance was clothed w ith 
a terrible iinpi cssiveness and mtensity, fiom the 
fact that the Kingdom was believeil to be at the 
door, that call is peimanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all timo. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingdom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish the hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a view to the realiza- 
tion of that hope, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our Lord’s 
preaching but also His healing ministiy — itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom was in a sense 
already present — was designed to awaken in the 
heaits of men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that this design was frustrated 
by the dullness and indiflerence of those who wit- 
nessed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul : ‘ Then began he to 
uphiaid the cities wheiein most of his miglity 
woiks were done, because they repented not’ 
(Mt 11®®). But behind His preaching and His 
healing activity was His personality. Wherever 
He went, He awakened a consciousness of sin and 
a longing after a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that we are especially indebted for the 
recoid of the effect which Christ’s personal presence 
had upon the individuals by way of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment 
It is he who tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
‘ Depart from me ; for I am a sinral man, 0 Lord ’ 
(Lk 5*), of the ‘woman that was a sinner,’ of 
Zacchwus, and of the dying thief. 


If the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of lepent- 
ance, it is obvious that the woid ‘ ie[)cntam o ’ is 
not used here in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the term neetJs to lie transligured 
before it can render the meaning of Christ’s idea 
which the evangelists express by the word fieravoia 
Owing to its Latm oiigin and its ecclesiastical 
aasociations through the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totally inadequate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implie<l in the Greek word 
‘ Repentance ' has an emotional tone ; fierdvoia is 
ethical and intellectual ; the former is negative — a 
tmmng away fiom sm ; the latter is positive — an 
enthusiasm for righteousness But above all, the 
Latin word is retiospective — it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to pa^t sinful acts ; whereas 
the Greek word is prospective— it speaks of a 
moral renewal with a view to the transfoimation 
of the entile man. As Matthew Ainold says, 

' We translatA it (irvtanena) “ u'pL'itj.nrc,'’ the mourning and 
Iftiuenling for our sum, and we translate it wrong Of meta- 
nota, as Jesna used the word, the lamenting one’s Bins was a 
small part, the mam part was something (ai more active and 
fruitful, the netting up an unmeiiBe new inward movement for 
obtaining the lule of life And metanoui accordingly is a 
change of the i/mer man ' i 

Jesus regards the piety of this age as fundament- 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A fai- 
reaching reconstruction of the spiritual life is im- 
perative. His word, ‘Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a new' 
consciousness out of which would como a new 
nature. In truth what Clirnst demands is what 
Paul descnlies in mystical language as a crucifixion 
and a coming to life again (Gal 2 -*®), as tho putting 
off of the old man as one would put oil a soiled 
garment, and the putting on of the new man 
(Col 3®*) Nothing less than this will satisfy tho 
NT concept of lepentance.*' 

The primitive apostolic preaching once moie pio- 
claims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist and by Christ ‘Repent, therefore, and 
bo converted, that j our sms may be blotted out ’ 
(Ac 3’®) This announcement receiv ed new empha- 
sis and urgency fiom the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucihed (Ac 2 ^®^ ) ; He w'ould come again, 
if only Israel w'oulcl repent of this the greatest of 
all crimes in history. In tho Pauline Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith as a 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender to 
Christ, or to God in Christ, w’hieh ends in mystical 
union with Him. Yet repentance occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Paul’s missionai'y pleaching, a.s 
w'O may infer from his speech at Miletus in w Inch 
he reminds his hearers that he testiiied ‘both to 
Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Chiist ’ (Ac 20®*) In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent- 
ance, but the thought is exjiresscd under the 
profound metaphor of a new or a second bath 
‘ Except a man be born again [or from above], he 
cannot see the kingilom of God’ (Jn 3®). But 

E erally throughout tho Gospel tho emphasis is 
on faith (3*^“ 14*). Faith and repentance 

are two sides of one and the same spiutual process. 
If faith be the act of the soul in turning to God m 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process is 
one and mdissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the oqe act or the other. 

• Without faith,’ Bays Golendge, ‘ there is no power of repent 
unco : without a commencing repentance no power to faitli ’ ^ 

5 . Theological signification. -- Latin theology 
was incapaWe of rising to tho full compass of 
the NT idea. It made the emotional elemeul 

1 Literatuie and Dogma, ch vii sect S. 

3 See T Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia 
3 Atdt to Reflection, aphorism cxviii 
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in repentance primary, whereas in reality it is 
secondary. Tertulhan marks the beginning of the 
process. He defines repentance as an * emotion of 
disgust’ at some previously cherished offence.’ In 
the course of time it liecame involved with ques- 
tions of Church discipline and with the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of penance. This doctrme is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and satis- 
faction.* The Reformers went back to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was that repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He maintained 
that the whole life should be a penitential act. 
The Refoimation started as a protest against false 
or inadequate conceptions of repentance. 

• Luther, it will be remeiiiliered, first saw the praotlcal value 
of philolwical study, when ho was puzzling over the expression 
jxxmtentMtn agite, "do penance," which the Vulgate uses for 
the Greek word that iii the English translation is rendered 
" repent " Was It possible, he said to hiniself, that Christ and 
the Apostles could really bid men do penance? Uld the New 
Testament really stand on the side of nis opponente, and of all 
the gross corruptions which the doctrine of penanoe had intro- 
duced ? Melanchthon solved thisdittlculty by showing to Luther 
that the Greek word iitraLvottr*, which Jerome had translated 
"do penance," really and etymologically meant " change your 
mind " From that moment the Ucformation entered into a 
conscious alliance with the new learning, to which it was already 
akin In Its Independent love of truth, Its rebellion against human 
authority, and its interest in the Bible as a real living book.’ * 

The Evangelical revival of the I8th cent, em- 
phasized file need of repentance, sometimes with 
undue stress on the emotional side of the experience, 
and Avith consequent injury to the interests of the 
Hpiiitual life. Uu the other hand, philosophical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Ficnte maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow for the pa.st is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked 

‘ The higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
.ill, still less about their punishment.’^ Instead of brooding 
over past sms, ho recommends ‘the safer and more eflftoacious 
and altogether mure profitable way, of putting m so many 
hours’ work per da.i , and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plant*.’® 

This view lb also advocated by the * healthy-minded ’ 
schools of thought as represented by such cults os 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Vir^ to Dante are held 
to express tlie true attitude of the sinner to his 
sins ‘One dance at them and then pass on.’* 
Begin to think what is good and do what i« good, 
and theiebv change yourselves Do not waste 
time in futile regiets, but employ it in the per- 
formance of right actions. 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
and a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modern feeling as well as to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teachmg of Christ, is not only 
a blow at the moral order of the universe; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, wlio is ever pouring 
forth upon us the steady stream of His unbounded 
goodness and mercy. When we awake to the 
shame of our lUCTatitude, of our failure to live in 
harmony with Ills will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the keen regret with 
which we contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into excessive 
lemorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and which plunges the sufferer into the dark- 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts^ on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation ; the soriow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Macbeth or a Richard ill., into 


1 De P<m. 1. * Oanc Trtd aeas xlv. ‘ Pcen.’ cb. S 

8 W RobertKin Smith, The Old Tettament in the Jeimah 
Church, Edinburtfh, 1881, p. *6. 

4 HJ li [1904] 406 8 Ih. ill. [1904] 7, 

'a • Injemo, ik 61. 


iiieparable disaster. Paul, in his fine analysis in 
2 Co 7*'’*, distinguishes caiefully between a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to be regretted. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to forgiveness. Sin is opposition to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre- 
vents ttiat communion with God which is the 
source of spiritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down tne barriers which his sin erects betw eai 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. Thus 
the divine forgiveness, which is nevei a meie re- 
mission of penalty but always and essentially the 
lestoration to the normal and iilial lelatiun of man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it be asked Avhat is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given case, the answer is : 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the ‘goodness of God that leads us to repentance’ 
(Ro ID), but this very goodness implies that already 
God has forgiven us. Without repentance forgive- 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the burden of sin would become in- 
tolerable, sinking the soul into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness ; such a thought is repugnant 
to a truly spiritual view. It is that lepentance 
affords the necessary and natuial condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6. The ethical value of repentance.— From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected : Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the law of 
continuity holds good in all worlds, the spiritual 
as well as the physical ? How can a man be freed 
from the burden of his past sms, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity? Must not a man reap as he has sown? 
Is not the consequence of an act really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up with it? The 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
law that obtains in the spiritual realm. Thei’e 
IS also a law of recovery or redemption If the 
law of moral sequence alone held good, the very 
purpose of its existence would be frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of vii tue 
and ughteousness. Moreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof that 
evil-doing is not an adequate exiiression of his 
personality. How could lie condemn himself, if 
there was not in him the consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance? In the very con- 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, new beginnings. In con- 
demning himself the penitent has already risen 
above the self that ho condemns The publican 
who said, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ was 
already on his way to sainthood. For m repent- 
ance what does the penitent man leally do? By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin ; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men m 
judging it unworthy of his nature and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 
pression of hia real self — only a false show which 
he repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
but tnat in reality shadows forth a profound truth ; 
‘It is no more I that do it, but sm that dwelleth 
in me.’ 

‘Our chief ooncem with the past, that which trulN remains 
and forms part of us, is not what we have done, or the adven- 
tures that we have met with, but the moral reactions bjjfone 
events are producing within us at this very moment, the inward 
being they have helped to form , and these reactions, that ^\e 
birth to our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly governed by 
the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as the 
moral substance variee that they encounter within us.’ ^ 

Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical expei ience, 

1 M Maeterlinck, The Buried Temple, Eng. tr., London, 1902, 

p. 20*2 
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may be orimnated by impressions received from 
contact witn moie highly developed peibonalities 
or through a bitter experience of pain and dis- 
illusionment. A new conception of auty, a revela- 
tion of the real meaning of evil as reflected in 
the pain of those who have snflered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all that is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ-— any or all of these may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set up there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consequences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about their results 
in accordance with the laws that govern the 
psychic world. 

There is in repentance a certain quality of in- 
hnitude. With the penitent mood comes now 
insight, flesh illumination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
Older which has been violated. The repentant 
man stands ready for any task however great, for 
any service however distasteful. Repentance is 
thus transformed into a moral dynamic. It rein- 
forces the will with boundless energy ; its eye is 
o\ei uplifted to new visions and greater ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atonement, which is itself 
part of the redemptive process. Thus the virtue 
of lepentance is at once a gift and a task, an in- 
8i>iration and a deliberate movement of the will, 
a present possession and a future attainment. 

LiTRRATUft*.— T. De Quincey, Aut^bwgraphus Sketche$, 2 
^olH., bdmburgh, 1863, A Thoma, der chrvatl SUten- 

lehre, Haarlem, 1879 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
thuum, Berlin, 1906, W. O E. Oesterley and G H Box, 
The Religion and Worikip of the Synagogue^, TiOndon, 1911 , 
A. Schweitzer, Das Messianitdts- und Leiaensqeheimniss 
Rine Skizze des Lebens Jesu, Straashurg, 1901 ; J C Murr^, 
A Handbook of Christian Ethics, Ldinburgh, 1908, W De 
Hyde, Sin and its Forgiveness, Boston and New York, 1909 , 
G F Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, 
Kdinburgh, 1911 , W James, The Varieties of Religioxu 
Experience, London and New York, 1902 ; J. R IllinKworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1904 , A. L. Sears, The, Drama 
of the Spiritual Life, Now York, 1016; art ‘ llepenlance ’ in 
Je \ 376-879 , S McCotnb, Eeiv Life, New York, 1917 ; 
T Walden, I'he Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia, new cd , 
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REPENTANCE (Muliammadan). — There are 
two wonls used to denote repentance in the theo- 
logical vocabulary of IslAm — nadam and tawhah. 
The former denotes merely remoise, regret, or 
vexation at having done something or at having 
left something undone. It is usca especially in 
the poets. The ‘repentance’ of the satirical poet 
Farazdaq (A.D 659-729), after he had divorcea his 
wife Nawar, is proverbial.^ The word is used also 
in the Qui’an, After Cain had killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
Clime, he became ‘of those who repent’ (v. 34 ; so 
fiequently), %.e. he felt remorse {nadam), but it 
would not be said of him that he showed repent- 
ance {tawbah) in the religions sense. The latter 
word, which etymologicafiy means ‘returning’ — 
it 18 , in fact, the Heh. tishubdh, Aram, tethubah — 
in point of law and religion is explained os synony- 
mous with nadam. 

It is defined as ‘ remorse for an act of disobedience (in respect 
of Its being on act of disobedience), accompanied by a deter- 
mination not to return to it, even if one has the power ’ > 

It must be for ‘an act of disobedience,’ because 

1 The Assemblies of Al-Uarir%, tr. T. Chenery, London, 1867, 
p 360 

- Muhammad Tahilnawi, Kitdb Kashshdf Iftildhdt Funun, 
Calcutta, 1862, s.v. 


regret felt for doing something that is right or, at 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The plirase 
* in resnect of its being an act of disobedience ’ is 
added necause regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it’i.s by sonie 
regarded as superfluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse — whence they explain llie 
traditional saying of Muhammad, ‘Remoise 
{nadam) is repentance {tawbah).’ The, majority of 
the most ancient authorities do not admit the con- 
dition that ability to commit the sin again must 
be there. They think, e.g., tliat the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of death may be repentance. 
In this they are in conflict with the Qur’an, 

In accordance with its etymology, tawbah means 
in the first instance ‘turning’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘ rejientauce unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his reouest to be allow ed to look upon 
God and said, ‘ I repent unto Thee ’ (Qur’an, vii. 
141, and frequently). In the case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry oi polytheism 
this turning to God is synonymous witli ‘convei- 
sion’ to Islam. The convert is represented as 
saying, ‘ I repent unto Thee and am of the 
Muslims ' (xlvi. 14; cf. xi, 3, 114, and elsewhere). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity~or, as the Qui’an puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of three —is a form of poly- 
theism (v. 77 f.). But, as ^rfection is unattain- 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religious 
career, but all his life long (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). 
Repentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
following hypocrisy, t e. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesce 
in Muhammad’s autlionty there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 145) ; opposing Islam 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
of free will, and not as a result of defeat in battle 
(v. 38) ; scepticism (ix. 127) ; idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
51); perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv 
10) ; slandering honest w'omen (xxiv 5) ; taking 
interest (ii. 279); and other offences (vii. 153, iv. 
20). The one sm after which there is no repent- 
ance (cf. Ho 6®) is that of apostasy (m 83), but 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,' 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a loophole of escape even here In the latest 
chanter of the Qur’an, composed at a time ivlien 
Muhammad could afford to be lenient, a door is 
opened even to the apostate (ix 75). Apostasy is, 
of course, allow’ed under persecution But those 
who die in unbelief, t.e. all non-Mushms, arc 
lost. 

‘The world full of gold shall m no wise be accepted of anj of 
them, even though he should give It for his rinsoui ' (in 84) 
Repentance must be sincere for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 54, xvi. r20). It shouhl be 
preceded by intercession * Ask forgiveness, tliei’e- 
after repent’ (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92), The convei se 
Older, which one would expect, is also found 
(v. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

‘Those who repent and believe and do good works (\ix 61, 
XX. 84, XXV, 70, xxviil §7) repent unto God with (true) repent- 
ance ' (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the foigiiing 
nature of God. Man’s repentance is always met 
by repentance on the part of God 

‘Whoever repents after wrongdoinir and does right, God 
repents over him Trul> God is forgi\ ing and compassionate ' 
(v 48, and so regularly) 

Man repents unto God ; God repents over man 
The latter phiase is equivalent to ‘is sorry for 

1 Baidftwi, Asr/tr rit-famil, ed. H O Fleischer, 2 voL , 
Leipzig, 1846-48, ad loc 
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him’ (Iviii. 14, Ixxui. 20). Al-Tawwftb (‘the 
much -repenting’) ieone of the ninety-nine ‘beauti- 
ful names ’ of God (li. 35, and frequently ; cf. 
.11 2‘*, etc.), though it is also used of men (ii. 222). 
It is also explained, however, as merely denoting 
‘ much inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, as 
‘turning man to repentance’; but it is no doubt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way, He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to punish. 

‘It is no business of thine whether God repent over or punish 
them ’ (ill 123, and so elsewliere). 

Fortunately God wishes to repent over men (iv. 
32), but His repentance is voluntary. He repents 
over whom He will (ix. 16), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His repenting (ix. 103). 

The chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness— not as a matter 
of course, but as a lesult of the divine lepontance 
or sorrow (ii 51, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl. 7), and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix. 
11). The whole teaching of the Qur’Rn on this 
matter is well summed up in the following verses • 

‘ Uepentauce is incumbent upon Ootl only towards those who 
do evil in iKuoranco and then repent without delay. Over such 
Ood repents, and Ood is knowiiijf and wise. And repentance 
(on Goa’s part) is not due to those wiio do evil until, when death 
cornea to one of them, he sais “Now I repent,” nor to those 
who die In unbelief tor such we have prepared a painful 
punishment ‘ (iv 21 f ) 

It is wolth noting that it is never said m the 
Qur’An of any one tJiat he actually did ‘repent 
unto God ’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. Tlio more liberal Mu’ta- 
zihtes and the Sufis, or mystics, have more to 
say about it. Tlie Mu'tazilites dLstinguish thiee 
elements in repentance; (1) making restitution, 
(2) not returning to the offence, and (3) continu- 
ance of the feming of remorse The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not legard those as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of thiee things: (1) 
leaving off disobedience in the present, (2) intending 
to leave it off in the future, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go on repenting and sinning, that 
(and in this the Sufis agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one will count. The Mu'tazi- 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from all deadly sins. The 
Muslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but simuly a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish- 
ment ^ 

With the mystics repentance occupies an import- 
ant place. It is the first ‘ station ’ on the ‘ mystic 
patli ’ They recognize three degiees of repent- 
ance. The first is called simply repentance 
{tawbah). It is an attribute of all Muslims 
(Qur’iln, Ixvi, 8). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
punishment. The second degree of repentance is 
called (‘ returning’) It is an attribute of 

the saints and ‘ those brought near’ to God (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is awbah (which 
also means ‘returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and ‘ sent ones’ (xxxviu. 44). Its motive 
is neither fear of punishment nor desire for the 
reward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God. 
Otherwise repentance is said to be that of the 
many, that of the few, and that of the very few 

1 Shahrastaiii, Kttdb al-Mtlal wan Jfftbal, 2 vols., ed W 
On niton, London, 1848, i 65 ; Germ tr. T. Hoarbrucker, Halle, 
18‘.0-51, I 82 


(amm, khdss, and khdss khdss). The mystics, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

Indbah is elsewhere defined to be ' turning from the all to 
Him whoee is the all,’ or ‘ turning from negligence of God to ita 
opposite and from estrangement to friend&ip.’ l 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and vet 
falls again into sin ; (2) clear or sincere {nasM), 
when the heart becomes estranged from sin and 
finds it hateful, so as to be no further attracted by 
it (Qur’fin, Ixvi. 8) ; and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents with the tongue and all tne while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad’s cousin Ibn ‘Abb&s defined * sincere ’ repentance 
as ‘ remorse in the heart, asking forgiveness with the tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to sin again ’ 3 

liepentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of religious poems, such as those of 
GhazAli, BahA al-Din al-'Amill, Zamakhsharl, and 
others. Stories in which repentance is inculcated 
are frequently told in connexion with Jesus.* The 
idea of repentance bringing Its reward in the 
present life does not seem to have occurred to the 
pious Muslim. 

Litoratiibk. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
article, see Ibn 'Arabi, al-Maklwah, Cairo, a ii. 1820 

(A D 1011), 8 74f , al GhazSU, al-’Ulunu Cairo, a ii 1326 
(A D. 1908), pt, iv p. 1 ff ; R, A Nicholson, KashJ al-Mahjdb, 
Eng. tr , London, 1011, and Kttdb ai-Luma' (both in Oibb 
Memorial Series), do 1014 T. II. WEIB. 

RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 
— I. The teaching of the NT. — The term ‘ non- 
resistance ’ is applied to the refusal to use force 
sometimes only in war, sometimes under any 
circumstances. As we shall see, the two positions, 
though often confused, are by no means identical. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea is tu 
be found in Christ’s command not to resist evil, 
and the main object of this article will be to 
examine the teaching of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved.* 

The chief arguments m favour of the view that 
it is wrong to appeal to force under any circum- 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (6) from the general principle of the 
supremacy of love involved in Christianity 
Though in many cases, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as on the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no doubt that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case we need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it 18 impossible to arrive at the true moaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long os it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Mount itself is 
not the whole of Chnstianity, and it can be rightly 
understood only if interpreted in the light of the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
followers, taken as a whole. A primary fault of 
Tolstoi and many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitranly selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, but also a failure to understand 
rightly even the passages to which attention is 
directed. 

The cential passage is : 

‘Resist not him that is evil [or ‘evil’], but whosoever 
smiioth thee on thy right cheek, turn to liim the other also 
And i( anv man would go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 


1 Jurj&iii, Ta'ri/dt, ed. G Flugel, Leipzig, 1846, « v 
9 lb p. 74. 

» 'Ikd al-Farid, Cairo, a ii 1806 (a d 1887), pt, i p 200 
4 An interesting example of non-resistance on quite different 
grounds is to be found In the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Mac 239<r , 2 Mac O^i). The logio of toots compelled 
the abrogation of the scruple (1 Mao 24i £M8) 
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thou awa>. Ye have heard that it \vm said, Thou ehalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine oneinv but 1 say unto you, 
Iy>ve your enemies, and pray for them that persecute yon,* etc 
(Mt 689ff , cf Lk 6** and the Beatitudes) 

With this majy be compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach- 
ing, though in a milder form, meets us in the 
Epistles — e.flp., Ro 12'*^- (‘Render to no man evil 
for evil . . . Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), Eph 
4|«- Col 3’», I Th 61®, 1 P These passages, 

taken in combination with Christ’s own example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the piinciples of love and brother- 
hood, do constitute a prima facie case against the 
appeal to force, and pre-eminently against war. 
We should note, however, that among the passages 
of this type that fiom the Sermon on the Mount 
stands alone as the most extieme and uncom- 
promising. 

We ask what indications are afforded by the rest 
of the NT as to a diflerent and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not lie 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple. It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2*®), and the force was apparently used 
only against the animals Rut the whole incident 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confronted 
with an abuse, He was prepared to take active 
measmes to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general towards 
soldiers (Mt 8®" , Ac 10, etc.). As is W'ell known, 
they nearly always appear in a favourable light ; 
theie IS no hint that when converteil they are 
exiHJcted to abandon their profession, or that that 
profession la regarded as in itself wrong and un- 
Christian Once more, the general attitude 
toM ards life adopted in the parables is sigmheant 
as interpreting the haid sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through- 
out. The slotiiful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed ; even forgiveness is not unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Finally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coercion of some kind forms an important element 
in Goil’s dealing with men Without adopting 
the belief m a hopeless and never-ending ‘ hell,’ 
penalties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for tne sinner We may believe that 
these will be remedial ; if so, they become part of 
the armouiy of love and forgiveness themselves. 
They furthei follow flora the very gift of indepen- 
dence and free will. God respects man’ personality 
and does not compel him to do right. 'This implies 
that, when ho obstinately refuses to yield to the 
promptings of love and higher motives, force must 
step in, at least for the time, in older to prevent 
him from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injury of his fellow-nian. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt 5*®), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualifications, be right for man. If God under any 
circumstances can use force and compulsion, so 
may man ; when he may do it, and whether he 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
questions which do not aflect the mam principle. 

It IS therefore clear on the evidence of the NT 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter- 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistance can- 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
lecoiirse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. We are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
VOL. X. — 47 


those canons of intei protation which are lecognized 
as valid in the case of other ‘haul sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in }>ro\t‘rl)s \\hich 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constant!) use<l 
the method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal forniulaiies ; it was 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
law or external rules. We recall sayings such as 
‘ If any man cometh unto me, and liateth not Ins 
own father, and mother, and wife ... he cannot 
be my disciple ’ ; ‘When thou makest a dinnei or 
a supper, call not thy fi lends, nor thy biethren, 
nor thy kinsmen ’ ; ‘ Call no man yuui fathei upon 
the eaith ’ None of these sayings can be, nor 
were they meant to be, ajiplied liteially ; and the 
same piinciple holds gootl of the noii-iesistanco 
sayings. We may note that in the quotation given 
aliove from Mt 5 the appaient absolute piohibition 
of force occurs in the same context as equally 
absolute commands to uuhmited giving of gootls 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied au pied de la lettre, even by those who 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance quite literally. 

These considerations hold good even of the 
sphere of private lelationships, which our Loid 
evidently had primarily in mind.^ Much more are 
they true of those international relationships i\ Inch 
Ho did not and could not have diiectly befoie Him. 
(a) Without adopting the extreme eschatological 
view, according to which Christ’s whole teacTimg 
and career were dominated by the belief in an 
immediate end of the world’s history, it is cleai 
that He did not deliberately contemplate oi pro- 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did He legislate with a view to the relation- 
ships of independent Christian or semi-Christian 
communities. (6) The historical conditions of the 
day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The Jews had 
no independent existence as a nation, and the lost 
thing tliat Chnst or Hie folloueis desired i\as 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur- 
view. It 18 idle to seek for a direct aiiswei to the 
modern difficulties connected with wai fiom a. 
pciiod in which the conditions were so completely 
diHerent 

2 , Ethical application. — We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of the nrinm facie inipre'-8ion made 
by single texts of the N'l, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in \\ ai oi 
in other forms, is really an open one, and mii'^t be 
decided on the general principles of Chiistian 
ethics. It will oe useful to distinguish tliiec 
stages : 

(1) The degree to which non-resistance may 
lightly lie earned when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must be a 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the circumstances of each case. The 
moral effect of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very groat, both in dealing 
with those who may be treated as Chiistians and 
therefoie as immediately open to the appeal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with tlie out- 
cast or criminal, on whom the very stian^eness 
and unexpectedness of the attitude adopted may 
have a st-ortling effect. There are, hou er, t w o 
caveats to be borne in mind . (a) it mii'-t be cleai 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice oi cynical 

1 That He was not, as is sometimes maintained, thinkiiiK- only 
of the relation of Christian to Christian is shown h\ the com- 
mand to (fo two miles with the representatn e of the heathen 
eroveminent. 
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indiilerence ; in other words, it must be in keeping 
with the general character ; (6) it must be re- 
membered that ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
indirect eftect upon society as a whole. If an act 
of non-resistance, instead of converting, merely 
encourages the wrong-doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yielif to blackmail in any form or, it may be, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
mischief to society at large which will outweigh 
the good done. 

(2) A further set of considerations arises when 
the interests of others are directly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man should 
require some degree of sacrifice from his wife and 
family, but he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point where their whole welfare or even their lives 
are involved. Still less can he impose such sacri- 
fice ujion others on whom his claim is more remote. 
What would have lieen the duty of the Samaritan 
in the parable if he had come upon the scene at the 
moment when the robbers were about to attack 
their victim? It is hard to believe that Clinst 
intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such a case as this. He certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
save his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 

uestions of property and rights, while a man may 

o what he will with his own, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when he acts as a trustee 
for others. 

(3) Tlie case of war, where national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have aigued, the use of 
force IS sometimes legitimate, the community can- 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair intere.sts, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, but it also extends to war. The fundamental 
difficulties witli regard to war do not really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will be 
alivays used to uphold the right, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not meiely to the actual offenders and trans- 
gressors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the not of war. 

3. The cose of war.— It is considerations such 
as those that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstances to regard its use in 
war as always wrong. And it will be generally 
agieed that the efforts of Christianity and of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 

S ast to the elimination of this method of settling 
isputes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles wliich 
civilization has developed within the State as 
controlling the relations between individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained as completely as may 
be among fallible men. But it must be cleaily 
realized, in connexion with the particular problem 
before us, that such schemes do not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. The 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations against a 
recalcitrant member or outsider would still be 
force, whether applied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it would be force directed as nearly as 
possible by the principles of law and justice. 
Nations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual who invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Meanwhile wars fought under ordinary condi- 
tions are still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt. War is admittedly at best a very rough 
and unsatisfactory method of securing justice 
between nation and nation, but from the beg-'n- 
ning of history to the present day it has been in 
the last resort the only method. The appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
ha.s its roots deep in a past which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and slionld modify the future, 
but at any given moment he has to do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The case is analogous to that of one 
who, in a country where law and police do not 
exist, is compellea to take into his own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the as.saiiant 
may be too strong for him, but he is bound to do 
his best. So the citizen, when his country is in- 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
as a just war, must either choose the course of 
non-resistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow ; there is no 
third course. One difficulty with regard to non- 
resistance 18 that the man who stands aside seldom 
envisages his example as followed by the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen, or thinks out logically 
the consequences which would ensue if this wcie 
to happen. He is salving his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards as the lower course — a course 
which actually protects him from the re.sult of his 
own action.^ A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism * between the duty of the 
State and that of a pacifist individual.’^ And hi 
fact we note historically that the examples of any- 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such as the early Christians, the 
Waldcnses, and the Doukhobors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all wore to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly atlaiis would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would be 
unable to exist ; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis- 
factory. Tlie Christian is also a citizen ; if it is 
right for a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right but also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
The State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it ; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to a supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the ‘ lower course.’ In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is light, it 
must be thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. 
If it be decided that these results would be 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve giave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

1 It 18 admitted that the apimrent success of the Quaker 
expenraent In Pennsylvania is not decisive, since all the time 
the Knends wore in fact protected by the British forces in the 
background (J. W Orahain, War from a Quaker Po%nt of View, 
P 46) 

9J W Graham, F7 xiv [19161814. 
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only alternative. And, if so, it should be clearly 
lecognized that from the point of view of ethics 
this IS not, as is often supposed, the choice of the 
‘second best.’ The problems of ethics consist in 
choosing the best course wliich isopen under given 
ciicumstances ; if it is really the best, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘ right.’ To say that war, or indeed 
any appeal to force, would be unnecessary if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant ; this is only to say that evil 
w^l not exist when the Kingdnm of Heaven is 
fully come. We are concerned here and now with 
the right course to take in a world where evil does 
exist and where men do in fact do wron^. It 
takes only one to make an attack ; if, as is the 
case under existing conditions, war is the only 
ineans of resi.sting such an attack, it becomes right 
in the fullest sense, however unsatisfactory it may 
be as a method of establishing justice. The mis- 
take aiises when the admission of this principle is 
held to absolve men from the duty oi trying to 
work out some better method for the future, or 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, 
It is regarded as the hnal solution of the problem. 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the 
voice of love, force is necessary and therefore 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of 
others. But the ultimate purpose is not that he 
should be prevented from doing wrong, but that 
he should cease to desire to do so. In all cases this 
should be kept before the mind as the goal, and 
the conscience should not rest content till it is 
leached. 

4. Historical examples. — For examples of 
attempts to apply the principles of non-resistance 
reference must be made to the relevant aitt., esp. 
Anabaptlsm; Doukhobors ; Friends, Society 
OF ; T 0 L.ST 01 . Some account of the mediteval 
sects will be found in H. C. Lea, History of the 
Jttqumtion of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Waldenses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions ; ^ though sometimes pro- 
voked by persecution to break this rule, tiiey 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.* The 
Bohomian Brethren were in line -with the 
Waldenses.® In the case of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected with theories of transmigra- 
tion ; they refused to take the life even of animals.* 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Harnack, The 
Evrpnnston of Chnstiamty in the First Thiee 
Centuries.^ It should be noted that the refusal to 
serve w’as by no means universal, and that where 
It existed it was due as much to the various com- 
pliances with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
1 equired of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful- 
ness of war ^er se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil office no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole question, what 
has been said above as to the historical conditions 
and the absence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

Litbraturk —Reference may be made to the lists of books 
given in the artt just quoted, esp Frirsds, Society of , the 
subiect 18 treated with more or less fullness in most woiks on 
ethics, see esp W. E. H Lecky, lltst 0 / European Uoralifi, 
London, 188S, 11 248 ff , H Ri^shdaU, Theory 0 / Good and EvU, 
Oxford, 1007, 1 ch. ix. ; D G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, Lon- 
don, 1916, p 2.'l8ff , J Keating, ‘The Ethics of Resistance to 
Law,’ in Brxtigh Review, i [1913], no. 2, p 31fl War from the 
Christian point of view is discussed by J. Martineau, ‘ Right 
of War,’ in National Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses, 
London, 1903, p 72 fif , and B. Mozley, t/mversUy Sermons, 
do. 1876, p. 110 IT. Discussions in recent years (1014-17) ha\e 
been abundant, chiefly in the form of magazine articles Refer- 
ence may be made to C. W. BmmeL ‘ War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament,’ and W M. Glazebrook, ‘What is a 
Christian Nation ? ’ both in The Faith and the War, London, 
1916, W. E. Wilson, Christ and War, do. 1918, Atonement 


1 I.ea, I 80. * III. ii 160 * Ib H. 662 

* lb. i 99. 0 Eng. tr , London, 1904-06, II. 204 ff. 


and Non-Resistance, do 1914 , J. W. Graham, War from 
a Quaker Point of View, do. 1916 , W L. Walker, The 
War, Ood and our Duty, do 1017, p 101 ff , H. L. Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom of God, do 1916, p. 26fT , L S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supernatural, do 1916, p 199 ff . 
R B. Perry, ‘Non-Resistance and the Present War,’ in IJE 
XXV. [1916] 307 ff. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The Fulfilment of the Law,’ 
lA. xxvil [1917] 200 ff. , P. Gavan Duffy, ‘ War and the Christian 
Ethic,’ i6 p. 213ff. : R. K. Richardson, ‘Resist not Evil,’ t6 

p. 226 ff. C. W. Emmet. 

RESPONSIBILITY. -Responsibility is the 
human sense of an8werablenes.s for all acts of 
thought and conduct. Christian rebponsibihty is 
answerable to the ideal set up by Jesus. Aliout 
responsibility two things have to be considered . 
its relation to freedom of choice, and the object to 
which it 18 answerable ; and of Christian responsi- 
bility two further matters require elucidation • the 
extended sphere of answerableness m the light of 
Christ’s teaching, and the unique attitude of Jesus 
to the human conscience 

i. Re^onsibility and freedom of choice. — With 
the various theories invented to explain or account 
for freedom (see art. Free Will) the lehgions 
con8ciou.snes.s has little to do. Any theory which 
leaves free choice a real function of man is con- 
sistent with the Cliristian view, as any explana- 
tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
harmony with Christian expenence. The pleas 
urged, tne sanctions offered, and the rewards pro- 
mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘ ^^'lthout 
real freMom of choice there could be no real moral 
responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would nave, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion ’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120) In His dealing with men as free agents 
Jesus acknowledged and endorsed the ordinary 
sense of responsibility. 

To the religious mind this is never, however, an 
absolute freedom ; for over, around, and w'ithin 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God It is a freedom within gracious txiundanes, 
within the full tide of Divine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divine power working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn 6**) ; if He can count on the devout 
discipleship of some of His follow’ers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (lO-*); and, if 
humble Christians credit their faith in Jesus, with- 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of God, they are of the same mind with their 
Master (Ro 8®*'®) How human freedom and the 
kindly control of God can comport together in any 
philosophical theory has not concerned the re- 
ligious, wlio have with extraordinary persistency 
declar^ both, and held them somehow reconcilable 

Jesus further acknowledged the impovenshment 
of personal freedom by continued moral iridiller- 
ence. To the Jews ^ho boa.sted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize His message as a deliverance from Go<l 
was due to their kinship with the devil (,In 8**) 
There is here no reference to any onginal dillorence 
in the natuies of men, but an asseitioii of the 
obvious moral fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to the attractions 
of the heavenly oiler. This fatal obstacle was one 
of their own making, and was not their misfortune 
but their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve from responsibility 

li. The object to whom or to whu h responsibility 
18 oxoiny. — Modern teachers have described the 
object to W’hom answerablencss is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God ; but, as 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subje<-^ is really 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands. For the most part Jesus 
accepted the jHipular Jewsh sense of responsi- 
bility, which Avas essentially answerableness to 
God. For every idle word men shall mve account 
in the day of judgment (Mt 12“) ; the obligation to 
seek perfection rests ujxm men because they should 
be as their Father in heaven (6**) ; and, though 
our Lord lays doivn strict duties to our neighbour, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the poor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are substantially obli- 
gations to Go<l, for so men Avill be * the children 
of the Father which is in heaven.’ All duties to 
neighliours clothe themselves in our Lord’s mind 
with the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself — these 
are indeed duties towards God. Men owe it to 
theniselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it So Jesus went preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven and summoning men to repent. Blessed- 
ness, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per- 
ennial cry of self-preservation, was to be sought, 
according to Jesus, in such states as meekness, 
poverty of spint, and iieace-making — all these, 
however, that they ‘ may be called the cluldien of 
God.’ Kesponoibility to self may imply the sub- 
ordination of every interest to that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and the reason offered is, ‘ Thou shalt 
have treasme in heaven,’ i e with God. (Here 
again the religious consciousness is pre-eminent, 
and responsilnfity for self-culture is obligation to 
(lod, who provides men with opportunities rich m 
moral iiossibility. ) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours ; for self is conceived as always 
and only propoi ly a child of God , and neighlxnirs, 
whether good or bad, desirable or othenvise, are 
conceived as deserving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of Go<l’s loving- kindness 
(Mt6«). 

iii. Extended sphere of answerableness m the Ixqht 
of ChriiVs teaching, — It is the unique distinction 
of Je.sus to have at once enlarged the sphere of 
1 esponsibihty and intensified the feeling of it. 
Our Lord expanded tlie idea of one’s neighbour, 
Avho IS not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any pei son whom circumstance gives one an oppor- 
tunity of helping (Lk 10**'®’). With the parable of 
the Gooil Saiuautan vanish all the aitificial bonnd- 
aiies by AA'hioli men have sought to confine their 
neighbourly obligations. Among frien<ls, again, the 
Master has included the poor, wiioin He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
leturn (Lk 14**). A new set of ooligalions to hospi- 
tality are thus laid upon tlie disciples of Jesus 
Still moie wide does tlie horizon of responsibility 
become when He obliges us to include in our friend- 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per- 
secute us and those who despitefully use us (Mt 
)">**) No man may be treated oy us otherwise than 
in love The last acre of foreign territory is 
brought Avithin the sphere of human obligation 
Avhen Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that He came to call not the righteous, 
but sinners (Mt 9’“). Among those to wnom w'e 
oAve duties for Avluch Ave are answerable to God 
mu.st be included the outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility may be the despair 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jesus. 

Having annexed all mankind under the obliga- 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
responsibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
murder, .so also for the angry thought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold himself 
answerable (Mt 6”). Not only for licentious deed. 


but also for unlioly imagination is there responsi- 
bility (v.“). To offer prayer is good ; but, if popu- 
larity has been the motive, only punishment can 
follOAv (6®). High and insolent ileetls will provoke 
a just reward ; but high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (18*). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in punty and love, ‘ for out of 
the heart are the issues of life ’ (Ifi**). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to inoial lesjKuisibility. The idea of self- 
preservation IS enhanced when the things Avhich are 
worthy of our search are meekness, meicifuliiess, 
punty, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self-culture is so desciilied by Jesus as to include 
the lofty conception of a sacrifice of the loAv^er 
nature — a sacrifice not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk S'*®). In the same way the obligation to for- 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for- 
given not only seven times, but ‘ until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18”) To an unstinted and uncalcu- 
iating forgiveness the disciples of the Mastei aic 
bouna. And, with the demand for love toAvards all 
men, human duty is laised to the height of Divine 
perfection. The kind of affection winch Christians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by mfei - 
ence, to all men is a love such as existed lietweeu 
tile Father and the Son (Jn 16®) In this Avay 
Jesus has both extended and intensified muial 
re^iisibility. 

The secret of this new moral content and neAv moral 
intensity must be sought in Christ’s high conception 
of God’s fatherly rdation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6®®) ; the same reason is 
given for the duty of unstmteil forgiveness (18*«) , 
a similar ground prov ides the obligation to a cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s Avill (7**) ; and the same 
tender mercy calls men to the exercise of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7*^). Gml loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should Ikj- 
come His children ; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that sense of responsibility aa Inch 
Jesus has at once extendeil and intensihed. 

With the sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the burden of 
responsibility, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is gieatly eased. Love makes 
obligation light ; the love of God turns duty into 
pleasure. In that relation the yoke of sonship 
becomes light, and the strictest obligation easy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free indeed (Jii S'*®). 
By turning the hearts of men to the loA e of ticsl, 
Jesus at once increased the sense of responsibility 
and relievetl its burden. Hoav easily a cliiM of Go<l 
carries this enhanced moral obligation may he 
gathered from St. Paul’s magnificent claim ot pei - 
feet freedom in Ro 8. 

iv. The uniqiie attitude of Jesus to the sense of 
human responsibility — Jesus has somehow con- 
trived to thrust Himself in between a man and his 
conscience, or — for it is the same thing— betA\ een .i 
man and his God. At the outset of Ihs public 
i-areer eve^ hearer recognized the moral supenor- 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty piessure in His 
commands (Mt 7”). Nor Avas this authority denied 
by Jesus; on the contrary. He emphasized His 
right to impose new commandments. Tlie fathers 
of Israel had given certain orders, but Jesus gave 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty with these 
words, ‘ But I say unto you ^ (5”). Passing through 
the gamut of accepted commandments, Jesus quietly 
enforceti ncAV and, in some cases, opposing resixmsi- 
bilities. Am His public career aavances, Clirist 
identifies Himself more completely with the moral 
law, demanding of men an obedience such as AA'as 
due only to the supreme moral Governor of the 
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woild. Confession of His name He describes as a 
moral obligation, for such He will confess befoie 
(iod (lik 12“). Kesponsibihty to Himself Jesus 
accepts as superior to any other moral obligation ; 
indeed, His word has the right of a moral impera- 
tive : HO children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to father and mother (14“). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
an<l men are invite<l to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11^). Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
<afly tnie gooil can be found in life bv that man 
who yields Him such unflinching obeuienco as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 14'-"). Not to obey 
JcMis, at w'hatever cost, is to miss being His <li8- 
ciple, and that is, in Cliiist’s judgment, eijuivalent 
to moial suicide. Finally, Jesus wholly identifies 
Himself wutli the moral law', for He makes hdelity 
to His {lerson the supieme test of men. De.scnbing 
the last judgment, always consideied the dread 
function of Go<l alone, (fhnst speaks of Himself as 
returning in glory to judge the world, w'ben the 
sole criterion of blessing or comiemnation will be, 
* Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not unto me’ 
(Mt 25^“-"). In the whole histoiy of the stmly of 
liuinan responsibility this is a uniuue cUiui— -a 
claim which was not only not resented, but openly 
and frankly lecogiiized by men and w’ouieii wdio 
found His uuthonty the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pro-emuient in 
the record of morals. 

The Fouith Gospel presents this extraordinary 
chum in a different and more w'insome light. Here 
Chnst's sonship w'lth God is tlie basis of tlie gosiiel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus taaes 
on the familiarity and the sweetness of brotherly 
affection. Je.sus '<loes not in tins Gospel so much 
demand obedience as tlie i epresontative of the 
moral Governor of the woihl as He asks for love 
and tiust in Himself as the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Fatliei. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of tiust 01 faith is demanded The story 
of the .Samaritan w'omaii is evidently told to sliow’ 
how this lo\e to Jesus may come to birth (cli. 4). 
Honour to the person of .lesus is honour done to the 
Father (5-*'*) The will of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (6®^) 
.Judgment was passed on the unbeliever by the very 
words w’hich Jesus spoke, for He spoke the words of 
the Father (12^'^*') Tlie final aiipreciation of any 
man's life is decided by his attitude to the Person 
of the Rcdeemei. ‘lie that heheveth not is con- 
demned already’ (3’“) The crown of this high 
chum IS the assurance that a fiieiidly knowledge of 
.Jesus IS necessary to etciiml life, i.e to the sum of 
human blessing ‘ Tins is life eternal, that they 
mi!.dit know thee the oiil.> tiue God, and Jesus 
Chii'-t, whom thou hast sent ’ (17”). Tins claim lor 
lo\ mg trust, and this idcntificatioii of Himself with 
the Father God in the Fouith Gospel, aie cleaily 
the hiightei and more attractive equivalents f«u 
the uiihcsitating obedience and the identihcation 
of Himself with the Supreme moral Ruler of tlie 
world in the Synojitics Towanls .lesus eveiy 
man has a duty, and on the coned sense of re- 
sponsibility to Him dei»eiKls the final piize of 
life 

liiTBRATCRE —The Subject is not treated b> itself in any book 
of Christian ethics The oul\ hooks, IhsmIch Ooninientaries 
oil the \anoii8 NT possaijes, .iro Newman Smyth, Chnstinn 
Ethic<^, Edinbnrd, 1893, iit ii ch i , ‘The Christian Con- 
science,’ and H H Wendt, The Teaching of Jefitfi, Eng tr , 
do 1892, sect iii ch iv , ‘ Rigliteousness of the Members of the 
Kingdoin of Ood’ , but even these arc only indirectlj useful for 

the subject David Fyffk. 

REST-DAYS. — See Sabbath (Piimitive). 
RESURRECTION. — See Eschatology, 

S TATE OF THE DF.AD. 


RETALIATION. — The term ‘retaliation,’ ns its 
etymology indicates, moans paying ba« k m kind, 
like for like, whether lienefits or injuucs — though 
very si^ificantly for human nature it has tome to 
he used almost exclusively in the worbo sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘ requital’ may be regarded as almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘ retaliation ’ ; it, however, ratliei 
emphasizes the uioie friendly aspect of leciprocity, 
the returning good foi good, and it may e\ en he 
employed to convey the notion of the return of 
good for evil, though in 1 S 1“ it is used m the 
worse .seii.se . ‘ He lintli requited me evil foi good,’ 
and in Gii 50'® Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that he will lequite them the evil they liaie 
done hnn. 

1. Ethical signification. — From the ethical point 

of view, retaliation .seems to niterpiet punislimeiit 
as retribution , a man’s evil-doing is to ho leturned 
upon his own head; he is to leceive the just 
reward of his deeds fiom tlie injured society oi 
individual as a j/ro quo. There is in this 

view’ an apparent appeal to that primitive idea of 
pistice which contained an element of vengeance. 
The modern common theory of punishment does 
regard the mlhction of punishment as a penalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
lesentment. Retaliation, liowever, implies the 
existence of bome personal feeling, and a desire to 
balance the account with an ainoniit of los.s oi 
suflering eq^uivalent to that lutlicted. In warfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like tieatment to that 
which he has practised — plunder, outrage, huining 
and destioying, etc In this connexion its usage 
conveys only an evil impoit; tlie ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘ an eye foi an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ’ whatever methods of a hostile kind 
are adopted by one party call forth lejirisals, and 
en revanche tlie principle of letahation justihos 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degiec to 
those which weie committed. A bimilai connota- 
tion 18 imidied in its application to all cases of 
nvnlry, struggle, and competition; whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the hounds of leason- 
ahlenesH, fairjuay, oi good taste, it may, by deal- 
ing lesentment, ruovnke letaliation, i.e a like 
deuaitnie from the methods of fan and lionoui- 
ahle competition. 

The pioblein involved in this aspect of retalia- 
tion has been laived in an acute foim by the 
conduct of Germany in the Euiopeau Wai— by 
hei hiutahties, luurdeis of citizens, riithlesb < niel- 
ties, starvation of prisoners, i aiding of villages, 
diffusion of dihoase-geimh. Are these methods ol 
warfare to lie copied ami adopted by liei oj) 
ponents foi self defence on the ]>lea that it gives 
an enormous advantage to the enemy if thcie he 
no reprisal in kind’ On ethical giounds tlie 
answer is that practices cinel, hiutal, .and ahhoi- 
lent to human sentiment eannotbe met by retaha 
tion 111 kiml We may not adopt methods of wai- 
fare whuh are condemned by the moial sense of 
the nation a.s inhuman, such juoeeedings can he 
eounteied only by the sternest and most detei- 
mined e Hurts to vanquish the eniMiiy thiough tlie 
employment of every legitimate mode of w.nfare, 
to destioy his powers, and so lender such haihaii 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally successful by measures w hit li destioj ed 
oui own self-respect and i educed ns to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory woiihl bewoise 
than a defeat Oui real aim lu the coiifliet should 
he to establish such comlitions as will render it 
impossible foi such a war ever to i ecui 

2. As a fiscal policy. — The opeiation of the 
principles of retaliation, Iiow evei, hmls its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tariff barriers 
which obstruct international trade, with the 
avowed object of promoting certain home industries 
by the exclusion of foreign competition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro- 
duction at liome of certain kinds of goods previ- 
ously imported, and thus to check their production 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals. 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling of 
resentment and wrong in the countries wmose 
trade is injured, which often finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory tariffs. 

The retaliatory spirit is favoured by the appar- 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, ‘ They strike us with their 
tarifl's; let us strike them back again.’ The 
movement gains supjiort from some who, while 
professedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
doubts as to the advant^e of what is described as 
‘ one-sided ’ free trade. Retaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of punishment, ana to 
CTatify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
deliberate aim of placing the offending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
reduce the objectionable tariff. In either case the 
real object of trading, which is the satisfaction of 
wants by moans of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riveted on exporting. The taiiff 
of A checks the exports of B to A ; this is regarded 
by B as a hostile act, and one to be met with a 
retaliatory tariff, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increase the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms ; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) increases this power by adding to 
tbe productivity of labour, and eases life by enab- 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
Ignore the fact that their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase the pro- 
ducts of others, and that the hignest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of labour 
and the free exchange of the lesults of their own 
industry. The deeper analysis of the advantages 
of trading places the empfiasis upon %mports of 
desirable things, for the obtaining of which exports 
must be otfeied in exchange. Trading is seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit ; the relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheajier or more desirable products of other 
countries; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take_place unless both countries find their 
benefit therein. Protective tariffs, by limiting 
this power, lower efficiency and injure the countrj' 
whicii imposes them ; they administer a blow to 
its own jxiwers of consumption. Retaliation, 
A\hether as a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tariff policy 
as is resented in the foreign country, which has 
had the effect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
taritts are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them? If 
they are not beneficial, but are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, why should other nations copy 
them ? And in what sense can it be profitable to 
put up barriers that are mischievous, merely in 
order to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same ? The defence is usually 
on political grounds, but experience has fully 
d'^nionstrated two invariable results of this tariff 


policy: (1) that, when tariffs have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since mterests are created that are always opposed 
to their reduction ; that tariffs beget tariffs is the 
lesson from every country ; (2) since tariff legisla- 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those who thus exclude the goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent- 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff wars, 
which destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation is a double-edgeil weapon, 
recoiling upon those who use it, it has been 
employed very frequently, and by most civilized 
nations. 

3. An economic fallacy. — One of the most 
cogent arguments for the imposition of tariffs is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may be extracted 
from foreigners by means of duties on imports. 
K\ en were it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty by a reduction of price (which can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing countiy possesses a market 
monopoly), a system by which two nations levy 
taxation upon each other can be only a very 
expensive and clumsy system of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends eveiy canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter- 
national trading rests on the mistaken supposition 
that tiade is a species of gambling, in which the 
gains of one nation are invariably mode at the 
expense of another. When it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun- 
I tarily on both sides because it is profitable, and 
j further that difl'erent countries can secure a larger 
I amount of enjoyment from their industrial efforts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
tasks in which they respectively excel, then only 
V ill the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs. -—It should be 
noticed that all tariffs of a protective character 
are a cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec- 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue ; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 
they also call into existence other modes of expen- 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those oftences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, who 
seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatory methods do often 
lead to the adoption of commercial treaties between 
nations, which by special mutual conceasions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created by the 
tariffs; but, inasmuch os the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they gener- 
ally give oflence to countries excluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory taiifls 
by tho.se nations ; the favoured nation system 
thus tends to produce different results in the two 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
necessary antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
countries raise some part of their public revenue 
from duties upon luxuries, imported or home- 
produced; e.y., Britain raises revenue upon im- 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope foi 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may be found to act in a 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
the unprofitable field of protective duties. Thus 
retaliation or reciprocity is possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more difficult in application, limited in scope, and 
less effective, since the objects of taxation m such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products, 

5. After-war relations.— The fierce conflict in 
which Geimany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovokm attempt at conquest has for a time 
destroyed all possibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been laised. Will trade rela- 
tions be renewed after peace ? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products ? 
Is it not wiser and more economic to be self-con- 
tained and independent, especially for a great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces- 
saries and are capable of constitutmg a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing trade relations 
after peace has been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence ? 

Anti- Free Traders have seized the opportunity 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the ground 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and will enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

To discuss this proj'ect is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan- 
tages of which have been demonstrated. 

XVar is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful ; it admits of no economic justification ; 
it is based upon hostility, and its aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic lelation, there 
would be no object m discussing the advantages 
of trade, for such trade could not exist But a 
different set of conditions is created by peace. 
Well-being, nrogress, and development are then 
the aim. Progiess demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dependence ; and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gam. Therefore no argument against 
flee tiading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercom se can be 
lenewed after the war with a nation which has 
committed such gross offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivable that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depravity on moral grounds and fiom a 
feeling of resentment. This is a different motive 
from that which demands that trade with (Jermany 
should be checked in the economic mterests of 
Gieat Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss ; but individuals and nation.s may be willing 
to siiilei loss for conscience’ sake Inciease of 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
indeed tiie highest ; its benefits stand after those 
of morality. Economic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity. While, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an imped! 
nient to lenewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists ; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desii ability of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illusliates the bitterness and dis- 
trust created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi- 
fied these bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will assert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
those whom they distrust. 

6. It is almost superfluou-s to add that retalia- 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good woiks can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations ; it tends to the creation of an cnterxie 
cordtale, which is a source of confidence, goodwill, 
and happiness, and is a state productive of moral 
and material well-being to all whom it embraces 

LrntRiTiiRK.— Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Catuen of the Wealth of Natione, London, 1776, bk v ch ‘I , 
F H F [Baron] Farrar, Flee Trade V Fair Trade*, Ao 1887, 
H. Sid^ick, The Pnnciplet of Political Economy^, do 1901 , 
C. P Bastable, The Commerce of Nations, do. 1892, The 
Theory of International Trade*, do. 1903 , J S. Nicbolaon, 
Principles of Political Economy, do. ISOS-liJOl, iil 364 , W 
Smart, The Return to Protection, do 1904 , Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the International Free Trade Congress, August, 
190s, do. 1908 , J M Robertson, Trade and Tariffs, do 1908 , 
G Armitage - Smith, The Free-Trade Movement and its 
Results^, do 1903 , T, [Earl] Brassey, Sixty Tears qf Progress 
and the New Fiscal Policy, do 1906, Franklin Pierce, The 
Tariff and the Trusts, New York, 1907 , Brassey, Seventy 
Years of Progress undei Free Trade, London, 1914 

G. Akmitage-Smith. 

RETREATS. — The object of a retreat is that 
a soul m solitude with God may learn more of 
Hia being and tiuth and will, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and His service. 
Some ettect has been given to the underlying 
principle m many foinis of religion. There are 
instances both in the OT and in the NT. Retire- 
ment, with its oppoitunities for prayer to God, 
was used by Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord mmself, and probably by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Church and in the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for coiuinuning 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them a.s carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the religious practices uliich are due to 
the Counter-Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Ixiyola {q v ). 

The plan of the Exercises conteinplatei a period of four weeks, 
the word * week ’ Indicating not mK-esearily seven dav s but such 
a time as may be needed for the course of meditations m con 
sideration of the spiritual facultiss and condition of the person 
making; the retreat The plan contains a scheme for the dis- 
posal of time and rules for occupations and prayer The medi- 
tations tor the first week, after definintr the end of man to he 
the service of God and the attainment of salvation in this 
service, are on sin os seen in the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retroatant himself , on hell , on deatli , on the last 
Judgment The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord’s earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching m the Temple Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Conaemnation, the Crucifixion and 
Death, the Burial Those for the fourth week are on t)ie 
Resurrection, the Appearances after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension The series for the first week concerns the Purgative 
Way, the object of which is to increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence. Those for the second and third w eeks con- 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to cloeer imitation of 
Hun. That for the fourth week concerns the Unitive Way, 
whi( h has as its aim to brina the soul into closer union vv ith God 
An important place is filled in the second week bj the considera- 
tion of the two standards under w hich man has the choice of 
enlisting— the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who arc reluctant to bear 
the consequences of follow'ing Christ and desire to postiione the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those in whose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (3) those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the follow mg of iliiu may 
require The director is inatnicted to vary the details and the 
proportion in tlie use of the Exercises according to the oapaoitits 
and the needs of the person using them 

In the system founded by St. Ignatius Loyola a 
retreat of thirty days s^nt in silence and prayei 
with meditations on theExercises was a preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus ; a retreat of 
eight days similarly based on the Exercises became 
a yearly custom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted m houses of tlie Society foi otlieis 
than its members. Following the e.xample of St. 
j Ignatius, many leodeis in religious life iiromoted 
retreats for clergy and the laity, men and women. 

I Notable among these were St Charles Borroine<^ 
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St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
de B6rulle, and Jean Jacques Olier. During the 
17 til cent, the use of retieats spread rapidlv through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church. In tue closing 
years of the 19th cent, and the early years of the 
20th a great development took place, beginning m 
Fiance an»l extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewheie, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some special crisis in life, came to be extended to 
large multitudes and especially to men and boys, 
women and prls, of the working classes. These 
have naturally been of a less seveie character 
than the earlier retreats, lasting foi a shelter 
time, such as three days or one day, with times 
for conversation and recreation allowed. 

Retreats of a definite character were introduced 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. In Feb. 18.56 a retreat for 
clergy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Claslehurst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
letreat for clergy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. R, Puscy’s house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
addition to their devotional setting and prac- 
tices, there were conferences on theological and 
spiritual subjects. One result of the Oxford 
Movement (y.v.) was that many cleigy and some 
devout laymen and women formed the practice 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
geneial features of these retreats were taken 
from those customaiy in the Church of Rome, 
fn many cases they have lasted for three or 
four days; there have been two or three or four 
addresses on each day ; silence has been preserved 
throughout ; the time has been devoted to prayer 
and communion with God. Much work m pro- 
moting such retreats was due to the Society ot St. 
John the Evangelist at Cowley and its first superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English sisterhoods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the woik of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral In the 20th cent many 
letreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retieats have been 
organized on a wider scale. 

In the last few years the meetings for sph itual 
help and edification which have long ^en customaiy 
among Nonconformists have in some cases assumed 
u form more like that of a retreat, though usually 
w ithoiit the continuous silence and with discussions 
or conferences foiming part. There have lieen 
instances of these among the Wesleyons, the 
Biiptists, and the Congiegatioiialiats. 

Experience has shown the high practical value 
of retieats in their influence on spiritual life. The 
jiresent tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to les‘jen thoir intensity. Obviously there is 
need of great differences as to their length and as 
to the degiee of completeness which is to be ob- 
seived iii the withdiaual from the world and its 
ordinal y oceupatioiiH which is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity u Inch may be most valuable 
for tho^e called to sjiecial kinds of life, and for 
those tai advanced in tlie use of prayer, would only 
be crippling to many of those living an ordinary 
life in the world or to the young. But it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retieats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit- 
able ; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in it is sustaineil and em- 
powered by continued solitude of the soul with 
God. 

Literati RB —P. Debnchy, artt 'Retreats' and ‘Spintual 
Kxeroises of Saint Ignatius,' In CB xli 795-797, xiv 224-229 , 


St Ignatius Loyola, Spiritual Bxer tteg, many edd. — e.g , 
The Spintual Exernaea gf St Ignatxua Loyola (Spanish and 
Rnglish with commentary), ed J Riokaby, London. 1916 , A 
Bellecius.JVeduUa jl«M«eos,3 Miinsteri. \y^l846 ; T T Carter, 
art ‘ Retreats,’ in The Church and the World, 3rd ser [1868], 
reprinted m his Retreata with Notea gj Addreaaea, London, 
1^3 ; R. W Randall, preface in hie Addreaaea and Meditatwna 
for a Retreat, do. 1890 , W C E Newbolt, Quiet Day a and 
Retreata, do 1894 , A Handbook in Retreat, by membere of the 
Community of St Margaret’s, East Orinstead, with preface b\ 
U Body, OxfortL 1905 , H S. Lunn, Retreats for the Soul, 
London, 1913 , (j Plater, Retreats for the People, do 1913 
R Schofield (ed \ Retreata, their Value, Organisation, and 
G-rowth, do 1916 , H. MUUer, Lea Onginea de la Compagnieile 
Jiatta, Paris, 1898. DARWELL StONE. 

RETRI BUTION.— See Rewards and Punlsh- 
MENTs, Eschatology. 

REUCHLIN. — Joliannes Reuchlin (Capiiio) • 
was a pioneer and a leader of the humanist move- 
ment in the early stages of the Renaissance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebiew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, inteiests, and activities 
— a sinking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar and teacher of Classics 
and Hebrew, and wrote important works on these 
subjects ; he was a professional lawyer and held 
appointments as a judge ; he was a man of aflaiis 
and acted as confidential adviser and agent of some 
of the leading (Teiinan princes, 

I. Scholar and legalist. — Reiiehlin’s caieer ma} 
lie briefly sketched as follow s 

Ha was born at Pforzheim in Baden, 22nd Feb 1455, hia 
father wa* an official of the Dominican monagterv there , liiu 
Latin studies in the monastery school laid the foundation of 
his classical scholarship After a brief stay at ths Uiiiversit} 
of Freiburg, he was appointed m 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of the Markgraf Charles i , of Baden, and ocoom 
panicd his pupil to the Universitv of Pans Here he began 
Greek, was a pupil ot John k Laplde, and made the acquaint 
ance of Rudolf Agrlcola In 1471 he went to the University of 
Basel, where he took his H A in 1475 and his M A in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronicus Kontobiakas, had relations 
with Sebastian Brant and John Weasel, and began his career as 
a public teacher bv lecturing on the Greek language and on 
Aristotle in the ongtiial. He then returned to Pans for a while, 
and lead Greek with George Hieronymus Next he adopted 
law as a profession, and studied at the University ot Orleans iii 
1478-79, taking his LI. B in ths latter year, and inaintaining 
himself by teaching Greek and Latin, In 1481 he was made 
]i< entiate of laws at the Universitv of Poitiers 

He now went to Tilbingen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the invitation of Count Kberhard of Wurttember;., 
he became confidential secretary and agent to that prince 
Prom this point till 1620- i « till towards the close of his life— 
he continued in such employment and in the pursuit of tlie 
legal profession os advocate or Judge In 1484 he became 
doctor of laws He remained with Eberhard at Stuttgart till the 
death of the latter in 1496. Ueuchlin’s marriage may probabI> 
be plaoed early in this period , he had no children, but was 
greatly attach^ to, his sistei’s grandson, Melanchthon In 1518 
he recommended Melanchthon to a post at Wittoiiberg, and so 
brought bun into connexion with Luther Later, nowoi er, 
Reuchlin’s attitude towards Luther was uns> mpatheiic 

His i>olltical and legal duties did not pre\ent Reuchlin from 
continuing his work as a scholar. Indeed, hisjournejs in the 
service of his patrons gave iam fresh opportunities of stiuR and 
brought him into contact with many of the most distinguished 
leaders of literature and learning In company, Hist with 
Eberhard in 1481-82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florence and Rome, tame under the influence 
of the brilliant scholars of the Medicean Academy and cspeci 
ally of Pico della Mirandola, and profited bv the learning of the 
Greeks, John Argyropulos and Demetrius Chalkondylas From 
about 1485 he was busy studying Hebrew , In 1402 he went on a 
mission to the Emperor Fi edenck at Linz, who conferred on liiiu 
a patent of nobility On this and on a later visit to the iniperial 
court he studied Ilebiew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jacob lien Jehiel Loans, and utilized his newly-acquired 
knowledge to study the Kabbala ; later, while visiting Rome in 
1498, he was indebted for further instruction in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Obadiab Sforiio 

On the death of his patron in 1490 Reuchlin lost the fa\ oiu of 
the court of Wurttemberg He removed to Ileidellierg, and 
eventuallv entered the service of tlie Elector Philip. A revolu- 
tion in 1198 brought him hack to Wurttemberg, where he held 
an important judgeship till 1512, when he gave up this office, 
and devoted himself to scholarship for the remainder of his life, 
having his home in the neighbourhood of Stuttgart — except 
that 111 1620 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt 


1 'Capiiio,’ as an alternative name, was Gr«cized from 
'Reuchlin,' after the fashion of the tiroes ; it did not, however, 
supersede the original, os ‘ Melanchthon ’ did ' Schwartzerd ’ 
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under the auspices of William, Duke of Bavaria, and in the 
w inter of 1621-22 hs lectured at Tubingen, In the early eumnier 
of l'i22 he died at Bad Tjiebetizell, whither he had gone for hie 
health 

2. The Reuchlin controversy. — Unfortunately 
the last yeais of Reuclilin’s life, fiom 1609, were 
harassed by the famous controvei.sy which is named 
after him, but in which he was involved without 
anv fault or desire of his own A converted Jew, 
Johann Pfelleikorn of Coloj^ne, anxious for the 
^nversion of bis fellow-countrymen, initiated a 
Iriotenicnt to deprive the Jews of all their books 
except the OT. He asked Keiichlin for his 
siippoit, but was lefused ; a little later the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Mainz to form a commission of scholars, iiicludmg 
Reuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the archbishop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission ; 
most of them were favourable to Pfellerkorn, but 
Reuchlin was adverse A bitter controveisy arose, 
adorned with the usual personalities. The two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of heresy 
and appealed to the emperor, the pope, the uni- 
Aeisities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin ; the emperor and the pope 
sought to mediate; Reuchlin was Avaimly sup- 
poitcd by the humanists in the Epistolte Obscur- 
()i um Vivorrm (Tubingen, 1514-17) and in other 
wutnigs He had also the enthusiastic support of 
Lnthci and Karlstad t. The dispute took the shape 
of foinial litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Reuchlin at Rome in 1516 and at Frankfort in 
1520; the fonner finding was quashed, the latter 
levcrsed by the pope. In 1517 Lutlier had pub- 
lished his theses, and thus Ins support was dis- 
astious for Reuchlin. In the nsing storm caused 
by Luther’s agitation, however, »he minor contro- 
versy was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. 

3 . Chief works. — Keuchlin’s more impoitant 
woiks may be classified as follows • 

(«) Lini;v\>stn, — A Latin dictionary, Vocabnlarxxtt Brevt- 
25 edltiona between 1476 and 1.604, de Rxuitmentit 
UtbiniCin, a Hebrew lexicon and grammar, first published in 
I'liid 

(6) Vexho Mtrtflco (1494), de Arte Cabbalutxca 

(1617), which attempt to extend the Jewish theo8oph> of the 
Kabbala to Ohristianiti and to apply it in the interesu of apolo- 
getics 1 These works are mere literary curiosities, and have no 
permanent value Waite believe* that ReiKhlln ‘was the first 
to jioiiit out that the Hebrew name of Jesns was formed of the 
I'Oiisoiiants of Jehovah -mn' with the addition of the third 
letter Shtn^rfWTX ' — t e Jehoshuah He quotes a large number 
of post Zoliario w riters on Kabalisin ' 

(c) tVmfrmv) «af —Mainly in connexion with the polemic 
against Pfefferkorn and the Doiiiinicans, especially Axdentpifgrl 
(1611), which includes his reimrt to the archbishop of Cologne 
on the question of the confl 80 .atlon of Jewish literature Pfeffer- 
korn had previously written Jxideiutmeijel (l^OT), a faiilv 
moderate discussion of the Jews, and Ilandepiegel wider vml 
'injen die ,/itif«?i (1611), an attack on Heuchltn 

(d) Vniitmx — A pamphlet, Libei Conqentomm de Arte 
y’/cdioamfi, mentioned by K C Achclis-* as a pioneer work m 
model n homiletics, two Latin comedies, Seigiiie and Uenno, 
III tlic Bt\ Ic of Terence 

4. Services to Hebrew and Greek learning. — 

The cliief impoitance of Reuchlin foi the history 
of religion lies 111 the sei vices that ho lendered to 
the study of Hebicw and m the fact that ho Inne 
the blunt of the fir.st gieat controversy lietveen 
the humanists and the obscurantists; these two 
featuic's of Ills work weie closely connected, but it 
is convemont to tieat them sepaiately. 

Since the tune of Jeiome Hehievv learning had 
been rare among Western Christians, tliough it 
douiished among the Jews, but theie occasionally 
appealed Chiistian scholars, especially conveits 
fioiu Judaism, who were proficient in Hebrew 

IRC Cambridge Modem UutQfy,\ 572 

2 A E Waitc, The Secret Doctrine tn Israel, London, 1913, 

P ^ 

» J.ehrb der prakt. Theologie, Leipzig, 1898, il. 101 


The most distinguished among the immediate pre- 
decessors of Reuchlin were John WesHol (1420-89) 
and Pico della Mirandola (1463-94). Reuehlm 
ow'ed much to their influence. But he himself 
was the ‘Father of Hebiew philology amongst 
Cliiistians,’* His de Rudtmentis llcbiaicis was 
rightly characteiized by Melanchthon as entit- 
ling its author to the highest praise fiom the 
Lhurch and from all posteiity, i.e. as an epoch- 
making hook. 

But Reuclilin’s zeal for Hebrew learning had 
effects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
w'as his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of (4reek, and even in 
his early days at Basel his activity pi evoked the 
hostility of obscuiantists, who objected to tlie 
! language as impious and acliisinatic— i.e. that of the 
Eastern Church. The controversy as to Hebrew' 
literature involved questions tliat are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as often sime, matteis 
that primarily concerned the OT provided a field 
of battle on which larger issues weie fought out. 
In supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main- 
taining the freedom of tliought and learning 
against the ob.scurantist demand that nothing 
should be taught or published that they c hose to 
consider at variance with tiaditional orthodoxy — 
that the ignorance of the daik ages and of the 
uninstiucted multitude should determine how' far 
scholarship should he tolerated. As A Dull say.s, 
‘Oraetzunot wrotijr when he counts his fellow Jews as larffelv 
responsible for the Reforiiiatioii lie writes (//t«f oj the Jews, 
Enk tr, London, 1801-92, iv'. 4.62). “TheTaliiiiKl indirectly 
hada share in the awakeninir of these sluinlieringr fon es 
(in Germany] We can boldly assert that the war for and 
against the Talmud (wherein Reuchlin was its chaiiipionj 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well as other efforts, w’ould 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps w'ould never 
have been born at all ” ’ s 

Litkratitrk — L Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, setn Leben und 
seme Herke, Leipzig, 1871, G Kawerau, art ‘Reuchlin’ in 
PRFD , F Bleek, Tntiod to the OT, Eng tr , London, 18()9. 1 
121-129, H Hallam, Introd to the Literature of Kurope, do 
1872, pt.i ch ill pp 66f,99ff, 1‘24, ch iv p 5S , The Cam- 
bridge Modern Hist , 1 (‘The Uenaissaiice,’ ('anibridge, 1902), 
572 fl , 605 fl ,637, 684 , 11 (‘The Reformation,’ do 1903), J2, 695 ff 
W H Bknvlit 

REVELATION.— X. What is the meaning of 
revelation ?— The word sUnds either (a) tor the 
process by which (^rod makes known to man tfie 
trutli which he requires, or {b) for the body of 
tiutli winch God has made known. Revelation 
presupiioses the existence both of a living (iod, 
able and willing to bestow it, and of intelligent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Thus, though revelation, as will presently he seen, 
i.s God’s gift, to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to tliCLsis alone 

2 . How does man’s need of revelation come to 
be felt?--It IS felt in face of the practical piohlems 
Avhich life presents to him Man is essentially a 
leligiouu being, but his desiic foi union aiul c<mi- 
iiiunion with lus god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. .Just as he desiies to make use 
of a (lower gieatei than liis own, so he desiies to 
make use of a knowledge greater than his own 
Much that he desires to know he finds himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his god to seek 
fioni Iiim the knowledge wliuh he lequires. So it 
was in the e.aily days of llebiew histoi^ Saul, 
seeking his father’s asses, David, unceitain as to 
the intentions of the men of Keilali, A hah, anxious 
as to the issue of the coming camjiaigii, alike 
tuineil to the seei or the divinei to leain (ii.it 
which they could not themselves discovci (I S 9 ” 
23’-‘, 1 K 22 *) Moieovei, even when the know- 
ledge wlueh man desiies is the knowledge of the 
1 Bleek, Introd. to (he OT, 1 125 , W Oeseiiius, Hebreic 
Grammar, ed E Kautzscb, Leipzig, 1889, Eng tr , Oxfonl. 
1898iP ‘20 

a Ifist nf OT Cntwnsrn, London, 1910, p 99 
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will of his god, his purj^se in seeking for it is 
at first equalhf practical. Believing that such 
material blessings as an abundant harvest and 
victory in war are dependent upon good relations 
with his god, he desires to know M’hat his god 
requires of him in otder that those good relations 
may continue, if they exist, or be restored, if 
they have been interrupted (cf., e.flr., 2 S 21’). 
Primitive man desires neither truth for the sake 
of truth noi righteousness for the sake of righteous- 
ness ; he desires both because, for practical ends, he 
desires the favour of his god. Now it is important 
to observe the practical character of the desire 
for revelation, because it continues almost un- 
altered throughout human history. Men are 
made to ‘seek God,’ and ‘feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents in the night 
(Ac 17®’), because they are made dependent upon 
God and unable to do without Him. As, in the 
long course of history, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than those of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. Though 
the md selfish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and is ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal-gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation. What 
they feel is the mystery of the world and the con- 
tradictions of their own nature, the nwsteries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. They desire 
to know God and His puipose, that they may 
understand their life and the use which they 
should make of it. But even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may be the watcliword of the scholar, 
but truth for life’s sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, ‘ Actual life comes next.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs levelation 
tliat he may know how to live it. 

3. Is such revelation possible or verifiable?— This 
is a question which haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How can the secret of the universe — so 
vast in space and time — be made known to the 
minds of men ? The eye can see only what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways which 
our minds can grasp can correspond to the 
reality ? To this difficulty there are two answers 
to be made, (a) To deny that God can be known 
IS not merely to take a low view of our own 
nature ; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deny to Him the power of self- 
revelation, and with it the jKiwer of iniluence 
which self-revelation bnnjjs. No one claims to 
know God perfectly ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of His na<^ure that we find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our knowledge of God 
is at best a theologui viatonim, not a theoloqia 
bcatorum. But our knowledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a growth to which no limit can be set. Our 
instinctive longing after God is itself a prophecy 
of its satisfaction ; God ‘ creates the love to reward 
the love ’ ; we can hardly lielieve that the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality. (6) The question whetlier anything can 
he known must be decided, as Bacon says, not by 
arguing, but by trying. Religion starts with the 
assumption that (xod is to be known, as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
known, and both are ultimately iustihed by the 
fruitfulness of the results obtained. Of course it 
is always possible to suggest that our apparent 
knowledge may not be real knowledge, since it is 
necessarily relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scepticism in the sphere of 
physics, we ought also to reject it in the sphere of 
religion. The instinct of the mind is to believe 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 
for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica- 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
we are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is made now, as of old, by a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and they ascribe to this 
knowledge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowledge of God is increasingly 
fruitful in power and joy and goodness, we need 
no other proof of its reality. Though we see God 
but ‘ in a miiror,’ the mirror does not obscure the, 
outlines of His features; though we know Him 
but ‘ in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. 1 Co 2®** 13*®). 

4. How can revelation be given to us?— No 
a priori answer should be given to this question. 
Rather it should be askea. How has revelation 
actually been given? All knowledge rests upon 
experience— our own or the garnered experience 
of other men. But no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of experience, nor can we know in 
advance of what methods God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oracle, the beauty and 
order of the world, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 
philosopher, and the intuition of the saint — all may 
be ‘ alike good ’ in varying stages of human develop- 
ment. ‘ There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Serious loss may 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
importance to one to the exclusion of another. 

Thus (a) no valid distinction can be drawn be- 
tween subjective and obiective experience, since all 
experience contains both subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity ; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it. there could be no activity 
of the mind ut all. Tne effort of the mystic to 
empty his mind of all its existing content is but 
an effort to make room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The pageant 
of nature and of history, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, deiives all its meaning from the 
interpretation which the mind gives to it. Though 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps 19*), 
they declare it only to the mind of man ; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor (6) can any valid distinction be drawn 
between discoveiy and revelation. Experience 
may indeed come sought or unsought. But no 
levelation can be received without attention btung 
jiaiil to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth weie 
w illing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
seen, our impulse to seek itself presupposes God’s 
willingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to be 
drawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Stiictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
hut truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
misleading, since it suggests both that there is a 
religion possible which does not rest upon revela- 
tion and that the higher means of revelation are 
in some way less natural than the lower Both 
these suggestions aie false. The witness home to 
God by the world, by human history, and by the 
nature of man is none the less God-given because 
it IS in large measure common to all (cf. Ac 14*’, 
Ro 1*®'®®), while the highest revelation which the 
Bible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
natural for (Jod to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Hun to be specially 
revealed in the history of the people brought 
nearest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
experience of His Son. If it is natural that the 
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consoiouRness of all should witness to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be Iwme bj 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the supposed * natural ’ basis of religion is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it, is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after His coming, 
have been prominent actois, and human conscious* 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness I 
«f the Loid. Thus it is that ‘natural religion’ 
ever maintains but a precarious existence when 
‘revealed religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know God through their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glory, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4*) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action in nature and 
in history. 

Are there, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
usT There is one of the greatest importance 
— the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human recognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends upon the 
will of God. But its effectiveness does not depend 
upon God’s will alone ; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that the acquisition of truth depends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can be 
ignored without misunderstanding tlie whole. 
Thus (a) the initiative is always Go^s. It belongs 
to (iod to reveal Himself when and how He wifi. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘ management of 
His household’ (Eph 1*®); we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascribe it altogether to a 
special responsiveness in those for the time speci- 
ally favouied. It was not for lack of trying that 
‘in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God’ (1 Co 1®‘), nor was it as 
the reward of a great spiritual effort on the part 
of Israel as a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and the Lord of the 
prophets ever declare : ‘ I thank thee, O Father, 
liOrd of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal them unto babes : yea. Father, for 
so it was well-pleasmg in thy sight’ (Mt 11*®**). 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
we may. It is imly to say that (Jod’s action depends 
upon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for there can be no such contrast), but in contrast 
with human effort and desert. But (A) to say this 
is in no wise to deny the impoi tance of human effort 
and response. Though it is for God to bestow the 
light. It IS for man to open his eyes and ears to 
that measure of revelation which by the divine 

{ (ood pleasure is vouchsafed to him. It is ‘ he that 
lalh ears to hear ’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will be given (Mt IS®'”). It i.s not 
merely that effort and attention aie requiied for 
the attainment of any knowledge ; there is inoie 
than this. ‘ Things human must be known to lie 
loved,’ says Pascal; ‘ things divine must be loved 
to be known.’ All revelation of character demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to whom 
the revelation is made. ‘ The secret of the Lord 
18 with them that fear him’ (Ps 26’^), and ‘ every 
one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his Avorks should be reproved ’ 
(Jn 3»®) Moreover, there is another fact, Avluch 
is here important. As we shall presently see. 


divine revelation without needs ever to lie supple- 
mented by divine inspiration Avithin ; and, though 
rei'eiation may fall, like the ram, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is not so. Now 
it is npon these two facts taken together— the 
good pleasure of God and the response of man — 
that tlie course of revelation has depended. God 
has spoken as He has seen well to speak, but also 
‘as men were able to hear it’ (Mk 4**). He has 
spoken ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners ’ 
(lie 1*), not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one tiuth were needed, or could alone be 
leceived, by those to whom the revelation Avas 
given. Israel in the days of Amos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love ; and God 
sent each revelation at its appropriate time. But 
it IS surely also true that Amos Avas incapable of 
receiving the message entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea incapable of receiving the message entrusted 
to Amos. The knowledge of God, like all know- 
ledge, 18 at first confined to the few, and bestoAved 
by methods by which only the few can be reached. 
But each element of trutn, though it may at first 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element ; and, when the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragment^ fall, each into its true place, 
and throw light upon one another. 

Accommodation in revelation — It is precisely the fact 
that revelation Is bestowed according to our capacity for 
receiving it that should give us confidence in its reality All 
comniumcation between a higher and a lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The teaching which a |>arent gives to 
a child must be expressed in the child’s language, and must 
attach itself to the child's thought and experience. A wise 
parent will not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to correct all the child’s errors, or hinder the 
exercise of his imagination But such acc.ommo<1ation does not 
in any way mislead the child Its whols purpose is to convey 
as clearly as possible such truth as he immediately needs, with- 
out confusing his mind with extraneous matter When, « g , 
after a birth in the family, a child is told that Qod has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both what is entirely true and 
exactly what he needs to know for the guidance of his own 
thought and conduct No doubt the child will picture the 
arri\al of the gift in his own way , he may even, in passing on 
to another what he has been told, fail to distinguish between 
what he has been told and the way in which he has pictured it 
But all this is quite unimportant What he has been told is the 
truth, and no subsequent enlargement of his knowledge will at 
all affect it , rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdom and the love which told him just so much and no 
more Now so it is with divine revelation It is wisely accom- 
modated to human capacity , it does not correct all errors at 
once or check the action of the iniannation. The prophets, 
e g , conceive of the divine kingdom of the future according to 
their hearts’ desire, and think of it as far nearer than it nas 

C sd to be But fuller revelation would have confused rather 
enlij[htened them , it would have deprived the truth coii- 
vejed of Its practical power What we see is the wise Father 
at work, and our recognition of His method gives us but the 
greater confidence m the reality of His desire to reveal 
Now It IS here that we find the solution of a difficulty which 
is found by some in the Gospel stori Our Lord always speaks 
as If He shared the beliefs of His contemporaries on such matters 
as the facts of the phvsual world and the authorsliip of the OT 
literature (ct , e g , Mt 22** *** 24*»). Sometimes Ht speaks in a 
way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of Qod 
immediately to appear (e g 10*-'*) Now the question of our 
Ixird’s human knowledge cAnnot here be discussed, but it 
matters little for our immediate purjxise how we regard it. 
What we see in any case is God’s method of accommodation 
Our Lord’s teaching had an immediate practical purpose, and 
it would plainly have hindered the accomplishment of that 
purpose had He turned aside from it to make premature 
revelations in physical science and historical criticism The 
only question is at what ]K>int the accomino<iation took place 
If, as Christians in the past have generaih’ supposed, our Ixird 
knew the facts, the accommodation took pla< e w hen He spoke 
to His contemporaries If, as modern scholars generally 
suppose. He did not know them, the accommodation took 
place when the divine message was conveved to the hiiiiian 
mind of the Lord In any case the a< cominodation was 
necessary, if the minds of men were to receive the truth Tlie 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it in its own fonns of thought 

5. How has revelation actually come to us ?— 

It is actual revelation that best shows us both its 
meaning and its possibility. What jjas been doryi 
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it waa possible to do, while much that may seem 
possible to us may not actually be so. Three 
points are of special importance. («) Revelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, character, and purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to this, and to 
a large extent included within it. (A) Revelation 
IS made in act lather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purpose by His partial fullilinent of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In- 
duration (q.v.) goes hand in hand with revelation. 
The word of God, spoken by the prophets, points 
to the facts and declaies their significance, (c) 
Revelation culminates in Chri.st and the Spirit- 
hearing Church, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, character, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fulfilment. 

(а) Revelation centres from the hrst in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is His purpose to estab- 
lish. It has nut piimarily consisted in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of laws to be obeyed without 
understanding their purpose, oi in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the unseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed has been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is working, though, m revealing these, 
He has necessarily revealed what we must be and 
do in order to co-operate with Him, and the future 
which union with Him necessarily assures to us. 
When St. Paul maintained that the promise was 
piiinary and the law secondary (Gal 3'*'*^), he was 
profoundly true to the highest teaching of the OT. 
All that 18 highest in the moral appeals of law- 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy because their God is holy 
(Lv 19’), and merciful because their God is merci- 
ful (Ut lO'®'*) 5 the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people over rests upon the great things that 
He has done for them, and the gieat things that 
He still will do (1 S 12« Hos 14>-8) So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resurrection 
and the future life of bliss arose among the people 
of God. It did not rest upon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand ; it 
rested upon the knowledge that had been acquired 
of the justice and faithfulness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He was the 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that had been formed witli Him was one which time 
and death had no power to bieak (Ps 73’*'’*, 
Is 26* 26^*) The same characteiistic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
in the Church. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Revealer of the Father (Jn 14*), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17*), and the Preacher 
of the Kingdom of God. His nioial teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
OT, rests upon the character of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt 5'**"**, Lk 12*’"**), while the ful- 
filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with Gotl through the Lord Himself 
(Jne*’' 16’*'-) 

(б) Existence and character are made known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be uiulerslooil by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
itself. To the Hebrews God was levealed in the 
facts of then histoiy and experience Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that He Avas far other than 
the gods of the heathen. He had a purpose, and 
in tlie working out of His purpose there was 
nothing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt with a mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm ; He had planted them in their 
ojyn land. He had revealed Ills will, and showed 


1 

Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God by the facts of His action went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful seventy, but He 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always ‘ the remnant ’ w-as 
left to ‘take root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward ’ (Is 37*^). So by the witness of facts the 
Hebrews came to know the Name of their God — 
‘ Jahweh, Jahweh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy ani 
tiuth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity ana transgression and sin * and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting tlie iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, ^on the third and upon the 
fourth generation ’ (Ex 34*'-). So it was with the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His purpose to establish it by actually 
estaldishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it thiough 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the instrument of its extension both by doing 
and by sutlerihg. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them- 
selves. Though Avords without acts are vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel s 
history revelation went hand m hand with inspira- 
tion, the act of God with the Avord of God. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history the prophet was 
raised up and inspired to declare tlie Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
prophets the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God has 
done and is doing levoalsAvhat He still must do, 
and the very disasters which human Avilfulness 
occasions reveal Avhat God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instruments of His 
unfaltering purpose. Nowhere do Ave see this nioi e 
plainly than in the promise of the Cliiist. It is 
the Kingdom, not the Christ, that the prophets 
primarily proclaim ; but, as the facts of Israel’s 
nistoiy maice clear the divine method of working 
through great personalities for the lienetit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises up to act ana to suffer for His people become 
the prophecy of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
Avhoni God must yet laise up. 

Nor (c) 18 there any change in God’s method 
when the Clmst appears, lives and acts, suflbi-. 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
greatest of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
Spirit-bearing body, is the abiding AVitness to the 
Name and purjiose of God. But m another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing facts. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation av Inch 
is distinct fiom them as themselves the revelation 
The Loid reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the F'ather is seen actually at woik (Jn 
14 »f. 15231.)^ jf a, Kingdom is proclaimed in which 
all evil 18 to pass aAvay, its reality is ceitified by 
the piesent opeiation or the powers of the Kingdom 
in the Lord Himself (Lk 11’® ; cf. 7**’’*). Moreov'ei , 
Avhen the Lord's life is crowned by His death ami 
glorification, by the gift of the Spiiit and the 
tiansformation of the Church, both the Name and 
the Kingdom of God are revealed fai more pei - 
fectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent 
God Himself is seen ‘ in Chiist reconciling the 
world unto himself ’ (2 Co 5^*). He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
of human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
of Himself. Sin is found to be actually removed 
and the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existinf,', and He who haa bej?un ‘ a good 
work . . . vill perfect it until the day of Jeaua 
Christ ’ (Ph 1®), When, in one of the latest of the 
books of the NT, we read that ‘ God is love,’ the 
words aie no mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are the suinmaiy expression 
of all that, in the experience of the Church, God 
has been found to be (1 Jn It is this revela- 

tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
inspires the Church in word to declaie. The whole 

S urpose of the gift of the S})int, as the Fourth 
ospel describes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His experience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Chiist, to declare the meaning 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lord 
spoke, were still ‘ to come’ (Jn 16’**‘), and through 
tliem all to tell men ‘ plainly of the Father ’ (16"). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will lest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16®*^*). It 
is heie that the culmination of divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
woik of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s inspiration 
declared to the world. ‘That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us • yea, and oui fellow- 
ship IS with the Father, and witli his Son Jesus 
Chiist’ (I Jn !’• *). 

6. What is the relation of this historical revela- 
tion to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God?— To assert the reality and 
peifection of the higher is in no way to deny the 
leality or the value of the lower If the Greek 
philosopher or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
oy his own methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
m power and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, wo doubt not, by divine 
inspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of all 
who u ent before his Master is ‘ lost, like the light 
of a star, m the spreailing dawn of day.’ In ‘ the 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden ’ (Col 2”-). 
But the teaching of other masters, whether of 
ancient or of modern days, is not necessarily value- 
less to the Christian. Not only may it give to him 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so ; ho 
iia.s no a priort reason for denying that it may add 
to bis knowledge. In the traditional tlieology of 
the Church there are real elements which have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible. If to-day we 
desire to get nd of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not because of 
the source fioiii which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the light 
which moilern investigation has thrown upon the 
past history of the ivorld and of man, and upon the 
record of the revelation, which Go<l has made to 
US. Physical science, historical criticism, com- 
arative religion, have all played their part, and 
ave it still to play, in widening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘ increasing purpose ’ which 
runs tlirough the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of God and His ways. Here 
too there is revelation, and, we doubt not, inspira- 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gam. 


‘ Let knowled);e ifrov\ from more to more, 

Hut more of re\erence m U8 dwell , 

That mind and soul, aocordirm well, 

Mai' make one music as lieforc, 

But vaster ’ > 

7. How does the historic revelation reach the 
individual to-day? — The Chuich comes Lefoio the 
world, not primarily to lecture upon levelation as 
a process, hut to proclaun tiie name and purpo'^e 
of God, as the Lord pioclaimed it, and to be like 
the Lord, in her life of set vice and sacrihce and 
spiritual gloiy won through sacrifice, heiself the 
revelation of God and of His power to fulfil His 
puipose. Divine knowledge and life aie hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor m the other 
TIuis (a) through the piesence of the S|)irit the 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the truth and the intcrpieter of the tiuth The 
gospel is contained in facts, interpreted as tlie 
Church IS inspired to inteipret them. But the 
interpretation, though essentially invariable, must 
be given in the bmguage and forms of thought of 
dillerent peoples and ages of the vorld; and, as 
new questions have aiisen, and new enors have 
required to be excluded, the Chuich in the power 
of the Spirit has drawn out of the facts and then 
interpretation nmcli that does not lie immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come. Christian theology, like 
the Christian gospel itself, is to be accepted because 
of the appeal which it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to tne peisonahty as a whole. Tlie Church 
speaks with authority, as those always speak who 
know. ‘Verily, venJy, I .say unto you.’ ‘We 
speak tliat we do know, and bear witness of that 
we have seen’ (Jn S“). But this authority is not 
an authority which overhears reason and con- 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of the response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church otters to the world no 
more attbrds a substitute for thought and effort 
and divine inspiration than tlie fir.st dawn of 
revelation in the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, the Spirit within us to the Spa it without 
us. (6) The Church, as the Body of the Christ 
and tne Temple of tlie Holy Spirit, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to leveal the Name and pui]X)se of 
God, not in word only, but in act also. Tliough 
she witnesses to Another, that Other is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, and so reveals 
His reality and character and puipo.^e. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Fathei, so he that 
saw the Church should soo the Chiist, and the 
Father also. In the life of the Church given foi 
men, and evei renewed by being given, the revela- 
tion of God’s method and purpose made once foi 
all in the Lord’s Death and Resurrection should he 
continually made present to the v orld , in the 
Kingdom of God heie should he seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 
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REVELATION (Mublim).— See Inspiration 
(Muslim), Qur'Sn 

REVENGE.— Ite\ciige is tlie cxpresbion and 
continuation of resentment. Resentment is the 
1 Tenn^ son, In Memoi mm, liitr^uction 
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feeling of anger aroused by a hurt or injury 
inflictM. But the anger aroused may be, as has 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler and many 
moralists after him, of two kinds— sudden anger 
and settled or deliberate resentment. The first 
prompts a man to defend himself when hurt or 
attacked ; the second continues and often grows 
more intense when the immediate attack is over 
and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt. The 
hrst is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
so it is often hard to fix the exact point where the 
one ends and the other begins. A hurt which 
gives occasion to, and is ward^ off by, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily lead to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of levenge. After a fight, though one of 
the two combatants must have lieen the aggressor, 
we constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands ; it is when resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to levenge. Butler further maintains 
that the settled anger or resentment which gives 
rise to revenge has for its proper object injury or 
intentional harm, as distinguisned from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in reasonable men, may cause 
momentary anger, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper feeling. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so wrathful and resentful that a hurt 
inflicted, though quite innocently and even unin- 
tentionally, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge; this is 
apt to he especially the case when the hurt inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it w'ounds in some 
inarKed way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

This feeling of settled resentment and consequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, as we shall see, hard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
the higher animals, which have been known to 
devise and execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge ; yeb revenge is not very 
common in animals — it seems to involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre- 
hension of the distinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its person, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack ; but, if the animal 
which is the aggressor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated animal takes refuge m flight; and, for 
the future, fear takes the place of vengeance ; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the hght rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more jmweiful foe 

But with man this is by no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another ; he may indeed cower 
befoie his adversary and seek safety in flight, as 
the animal does , but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in some other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit foi tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of such a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice : 

cl Kc waOol rd r’ incr) k itfcia ycVoiro, 

snj 8 Aristotle,! quoting, perhaps, a line of Hesiod •! 

1 £lh Nfc V 1132b 

s Frag. 212 ; see J. Burnet, The Ethiet of Anatotle, London, 
1900, p. 224 
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sajf dSschylus,! and implies that this is Just 
If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
harm is done ; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or restitution as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
ju.stice ; but, if resentment is once nursed and 
allowed to take full possession of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it seldom does 
stop at this point. There grows up then in thr. 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, such a feeling is apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields himself to it has his whole natuie per- 
verted. Savage men, men who have little else to 
occupy their thoughts, are specially apt to suffer 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 
Paul has in his mind when he says : ‘ Be ye angry, 
and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; neither ^ive place to the devil.’® Cleaily 
here the anger in itself is not wrong ; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that bring the 
devil into the soul ; but this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge does ; and the 

K sion for revenge, if yielded to and encouraged, 
omes one of the most terrible of fiends, liius 
it conies about that, while the original feeling of 
resentment may be regarded as innocent and even 
desirable, the lust of revenge is properly regarded 
by the legislator as anti-social, by tne moralist as 
immoral, by the religious man as a sin and an 
oflence against God— and that though this desire 
IS very widely ^road and very deep-rooted in 
human nature. It may be well, peihaps, to look 
at revenue from each of these points of view. 

I. Legislative and political.— From the point of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
desire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 

f ublic retribution and the appeal to public law. 
n this change consists the great development in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injured 
person will often be debarred by fear fiom taking 
revenge upon the ag^essor ; and, if the weak does 
take revenge himself, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate ; whereas it is the very 
essence of the law that all should be equal before it. 

In the beginning, as is proved by many of the 
formulee and practices of ancient law, the inter- 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for the 
private revenge or punishment which would be 
inflicted by the injured individual,® but soon this 
stage 18 left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis- 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the offence which has been committed. No doubt 
individimls are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has been 
established. But, directly such a system has come 
into force, an act of levenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
same penalty with which a wrongful act of the 
same Kind, not prompted by revenge, would be 
visited ; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti- 
ment approves of private revenge, is greatly checked. 
It may be, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent- 
ment entertained by the iniured man against the 
wrong-doer liiids in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction ; and, if the punishment 
! CAoepA. 814. SEphl^f. 

• H. 8 Maine, Ancient Law, ed. Pollock, ch. x. pp 879-884. 
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inflicted seems eitlier inadequate or unduly de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction is sure to arise in those who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance ; but this 
is after all an exceptional case — one which in course 
of time tends to disappear altogether. Still it is a 
consideration which cannot altogether be left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to be in- 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, Avhile this is so, 
in every progressive community the security of 
^ciety becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the infliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to whicii punishment is re- 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive as 
modifying the theory of punishment comes into 
prominence, which still further limits theirapoit- 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the offender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule bj 
^^hlch its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be- 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in- 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicted, is 
a iiroof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
fiom the primitive cause in which it originated ; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, as it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the ott'ender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
that the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moialized diy, the wider concern for 
the community as a whole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this change forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the pievnlenceof 
the reign of law and of advancing civilization. 

2 . Moral.— Looked at from a moral point of 
view, revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil passion 
and been condemned. If the effort of the legislator 
has been directed towaids substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
altogether. Yet it must be confessed that it is a 
haiatask that he has set himself ; for the revenge- 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to break foith again, 
when reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 
philosophy has tried to point out a better way. 
Still philosophers of every sort and eveiy age 
have done their best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,^ Plato,® Cicero,* Seneca,* Muhammad,* 
Thomas Aquinas,* and Butler® have all had their 
say against it ; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn ; but each also has had to confess that it 
IS a temper which is widely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, we 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible ? In what 
does tlie evil of it consist? 

(1) Revenge is an anti-social quality; it aims 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas- 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon our 
enemy, to diminish his happiness or virtue, are 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces- 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out with great force,* the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in our 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggeiated 
estimate of the injuries which are inflicted upon 
us. We are apt, as already remarked, to neglect 
the all-impurtant distinction between intentional 

1 Lun Tu, xiv. 863 8 Onto, 49, Rfp. 335 

a 2)« 0# 1 25 4 De Ira, i, 6, 16, 66 1 

a Qur'dn, II 178, xxii. 61. « SumTna, ir. li. 108. 

7 Sermon*, vill. and i\ * Sermon*, vlil. (11) 


and unintentional wrong ; and, the more we nurse 
our revenge, the more preiiidiced do we become, 
the less willing are we to listen to the dictates of 
fair play and reason. Every one will have noticed 
this in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
possession. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts more injuriously on the char- 
acter of him who indulges it. For the desire for 
revenge is essentially a selfish desire. It keeps us 
occupied with ourselves, our own grievances, our 
own wrongs; in the concentiation on them and 
suchlike objects a man becomes callous to the 
interests and happiness of others, so that the re- 
vengeful man develops not infrequently into the 
misanthrope. 

(4) This 18 the more readily the case because the 
revengeful spirit makes us incapable of exercising 
the noblest and best of all spirits, a charitable and 
forgiving temper. To such a temper the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact opposite ; its pres- 
ence makes the other impossible. But a charactci 
in which such a temper is entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char- 
acter, one far leraoved from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3. Religious. — But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle against revenge is to be made in any way 
effective, has to be called in. While other religions 
have indeed not been altogether silent on the 
subject, Judaism partially, Christianity entirely, 
have alone succeeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated as interfering 
with the prerogative of God. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recompence’ (Dt 32®®), ‘Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (Ps 94'), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded ve^eance as properly oelonging not to 
man but to God ; and St. Paul quotes the fiist of 
them to enforce his teaching of forgiveness on his 
Roman converts (Ro 12**). In Sir 28'*® a higher 
line is taken: 'He that taketh vengeance shall 
find vengeance from the Lord ; and he will surely 
make film his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done thee , and then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thou prayest. Man 
cherisheth anger against man ; and doth he seek 
healing from the Lord? . . . He being himself 
flesh nouribheth wrath . who shall make atonement 
for his sins ? ’ The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we cherish a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still less to 
expect, forgiveness for oui own sms. To do so is 
almost like a contradiction in terms. 

This principle is of course enumiated afresh and 
carried further in the teaching and in the example 
of our Ijord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculcated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Law, oui Lord says . ‘ Resist not him that is evil . 
but Avhosoevei smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also’ (Mt 6*®) — t.e , wrong 
IS to be conquered, at any rate in our own ca.se, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, but by patient 
submission. He teaches us to pray ‘ Foi give us 
oui trespa.sses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ (Mt 6'®- '** ). He tells us that, if oui 
brother trespass against us and repent, we are to 
forgive him not uj) to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk 17®' , Mt 18®®). His exarnjde went 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
wrong could be imagined than uas done to Him. 
Yet llo speaks no word and entertains no thought 
of vengeance against His enemies. ‘Father,’ He 
prays, ‘ forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do * (Lk 23**). 
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Vengeance, then, as a jjersonal principle is set 
altogetlier aside in Cliristjan ethics. There is no 
phice for it. As St. Peter says, ‘If, 'when ye do 
well, and suller for it, ye shall take it patiently, 
tins is acceptable with God. For hereunto were 
ye called: because Christ also sufteied foi you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps’ (1 P It would be absurd to maintain 

that all Christians attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little way towards it ; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Christ have done much to alleviate 
and siijiplant by a higher feeling and motive the 
thirst for vengeance which has been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For the question of blood revenge see art 
Blood-fkud. 

LiTERATtTRB —The mam authorities are Plato, Crito, Rep , bk 
i , Seneca, de Ira, bk. i , St Thomas Aquinas, Sitmma, ii 
11 . , J Butler, Seniutns, London, 1726, viii , ix , E Wester* 
inarck. The Oni/in and Develojnnent of the Moral Ideas, do 
1006, vol 1 chs il -iv , xx , xxn ; H Rashdall, The Theory <\f 
Good and Eotl, Oxford, 1007, bk. i cli ix , H S Maine, 
Ancient Lem, new impression, ed. F. Pollock, London, 10U7, 
'h X W. A. Spooner, 

REVERENCE. — Without attempting a forrnal 
and exhaustive dchiiition, it is true to say with 
,1. Martineau* that reverence is at bottom oui 
recognition of ‘ transcendent gooilness.’ It is the 
impression that Ave owe to chaiacter rather than 
to intellectual and physical foinis of greatness, 
and in the highest instance it ‘proves to be identical 
AVI til devotion to God.’ 

z. Reverence and relig^ioa, — Some theorists, in 
tiacing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the vieAv of Statius, ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor,’® but this explanation misconceives the 
character of religion, from Avhich reverence is in- 
separable 

‘ It is not with a vague fear of unknown powers, but with a 
loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.' > 

The Hebrew expression ‘the fear of the Lord,’ as 
tlie equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
waa based, not on servility, but on a foundation of 
felloAvsIiip and trust.* In the course of develop- 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
error and exaggeration. The custom of the JeAvs 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud the sacred 
Name in their Scriptures Avas the sign of excessive 
and superstitioibs 7eal Their later tendency to 
dAvell on the transcendence of Gotl and to hll up 
the gulf by the introduction of angels, as after- 
AA’ards Roman Catholics iilled it up by the invoca- 
tion of saints, was due to abstract ideas of the 
divine honour which find no place in Christianity. 
.Ie.su8 in calling God ‘Father’ corrected JeAvish 
modes of circumlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of worship and homage (Mt 6®) 

2. The ethical value of reverence : its authority 
in the Greek mind. — In early times, Avhen Avar was 
the chief school of virtue, and might was in danger 
of ovei healing nglit, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and Avas the organ of the 
social conscience or of public opinion as then 
formed Homer’s term for revel ence has 

many shades of meaning, 

■ It is eascntially the virtue of a wild and ill-governed nocicty, 
uhere there ia not much effeotiie regulation of men’s action by 
Uic law ’ s 


1 Types of Ethical Theory^ Oxford, 1886, ti 160, 221 

* Tnebaia, in 661. 

* W. B. Smitii, The Religion of the Semites, new. ed , London, 
1394, p 64 f 

* Cf JE V. 364 

8 Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic\ Oxford, 1911, 
p 112 For the like action of this instinct and the tribal sense 
of ‘ shame' among Semitic nomads and in early Israel cf O. A 
Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1907-08, 1. 436. 


One or tAvo illusti ations from the Homeric woi Id 
Avill sudioe. In the opening scene of the Iliad the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest 
Chryses, who had been insulted by Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior had rights that should be re- 
spected. It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
jioetry, the classes thought worthy of considerat ion 
Avere not kings and others of high station, but 
those disinherited and injured, the helpless and 
the dead, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, ana old people. In the name of leve”- 
ence, or respect for manly and military honour, 
the fighters in the ranks are urged to s'liow spirit 
and valour ^ When Achilles burnt the body of 
Eetion witliout stripping him of his armour,® he 
exhibited this virtue in a form prized by antiquity, 
but afterwards the dragging of Hector behind liis 
chariot* betrayed a la^ or ruth and compassion, 
Avhich reverence for a dead and helpless enemy 
should have inspired. True to this eaily Greek 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in the hour of tnunipli 
— ‘ for it 18 an unholy thing to boast ovei slaughtered 
men.’* Reverence is also named as the highest 
leligious duty — ‘Rei’ere the god.s, Achilles’ and 
in the scene where the cup is first handed to 
Athene, in token of her age, the line occuis — ‘All 
men stand in need of the gods’® — which Melanch- 
thoTX thought the most beautiful verse in Hoiiiei, 
It Avas the sign of a later degenerate age Aihen 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the Avliite- 
robed angels, had fled from the earth.’ 

3. Reverence as a principle in education.— In 
tlie Hebrew moral code, Avlach saAv the necessity 
of implanting this virtue, respect for paients, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.® Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, parents occupied the place of 
God’s earthly representatn es, and weie to be giA'en 
coriesponding honour. Where an elaliorate socinl 
machinery did not exist, thia training was inv alu- 
able for a people’s order and well-being, as is seen 
also in the strict family life of China and its long- 
established ancestral Avorship. Among thinker.H, 
Plato shoAved Ins practical insight by fixing on 
youth os the impressionable period when reverence 
should be stamped on the mind of the learnei and 
freed from the admixture of unworthy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the otate might 
groAV up os god-like and god-fearing as possible ® 
Plato trusted to reverence, as a plant of natiie 
and inward growth, to check the rise of insolence 
in the young — ‘ foi there are two wardeis that ■will 
effectually interpose, namely, fear and shame.’ 
In modem tunes Goethe introduced in hi.s sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence (Ehrfurcht), expressed in three foi ms 
and with appropriate gestuies — reveience for God 
and what is "above us, for the eaith and Avhat is 
beneath us (the ground of the Chri.stian religion), 
and towards our eijuals in society, witli horn Ave 
should stand and act in combination.^^ Goethe’s 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thing which no child bungs into the Avorld 
with him, vitiated his plan of education m the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held strongly that this 
faculty is inherent in every well-born human 
creature.*® In his educational sketch, as in his 
moral career, Goethe regarded reverence and othci 
virtues Avith too much detacliment. Like Voltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deepei 
qualities Reverence is not a higher form of 

> II V 629-632, Xlli 96 ^ ll vi. 416-418. 

» II XXIV. 16 4 Od xxii 412 

» ll xxiv. 603. 8 Od ill 48. 

7 AV E Oladstone, Stiulies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford, 1868, il 486 

» Ex 20ia 2288 , Lv 1982 

» Rep ii 377, 383 , cf. Pindar, 01 i 86. 10 Rep v 465 

11 Wuhelm Meister, tr T Carlyle, Ixindon, 1874, vol Hi. ch \. 

18 Time and Tide, Letter xvi s 96 
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egoisin, or the all-round development of our powers, 
* for no man can venerate himself.’ ^ 

4. Growth and decline of reverence.— The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, ‘ as civilization advances, poetry almost neces- 
sanly declines,’* may be thought applicable to this 
viitue. We should not, however, identify rever- 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
chaiacteristic of a tune when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modem 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionary, 
democratic, and levelling spirit that has intruded 
everywhere, old foi ms of reverence inevitably dis- 
appear. A type of goodness once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

'Its most beautiful displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modem fVench, who have thrown themselves 
most fuIU into the tendencies of the age, but rather 111 secluded 
regions like Styna or the Tyrol ’3 

Recent observers have noticed the increasing pait 
played by religion in the growth of tlie social 
organism. 

‘A preponderating element in the type of character which 
the evolutionary forces at work In human society are slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverence ‘ * 

Science may thus take the place of sujierstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far misgovernment 
in Europe has destioyed this faculty in the veiy 
classes that need it most is a serious question.® 

'Thoughtful Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatness of their country— and it is sufficiently astonishing— 
their gravest anxiety for her future is caused by the absence 
of reverence among all classes of her people ' < 


This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of oernocracy, accoiding to Lord Money, has 
been that it did not always feel or show reverence. 

5. Reverence in some of its relationships.— Some 
types of excellence, like certain flowers, are lu- 
tolorant of otheis in their neighbourhood, but this 
virtue fosters the best qualities. 

(«) Beverence and truth . — ‘ It is the penalty of 
greatness that its form should outlive its substance * 
that gilding and trappings should remain when 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed.’ ’ True reverence should cease using 
empty ceremonies and soundmg titles, when they 
are out of touch with reality. Kant, in heralding 
the age of criticism, nghtly saw that the greatest 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim respect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. The Anan theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. We should not trade 
upon this virtue in carrying on controversy. 
‘After all the greatest reverence is due to truth.’® 

(h) Beverence and love. — Newman, whose ecclesi- 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the impoit- 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venera- 
tion, says truly . ‘ No one really loves another, 
who does not feci a cei tain reverence toivards him.’* 
Dante saw in Beatrice not only a fi^ie that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that diew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence Ins resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his 10 - 
cognition of the law that ‘love intends the welfaie 


1 Martin eau 3, i( ifli 

2 Cntvcal and Ilistoneal Essays, London, 1874, p 8 

* W. E H Lecky, Hxstory of European Morale, London, 
1888, i. 148 For a different estimate of the superstitions 
rei erence noted by a traveller in the Tyrol cf. 8. A Brooke, 
Infe and Letters of F W Robertson, London, 1866, ch. ill. 

* B. Kidd, Social Evolution. London, 1894, p. 287 

® Buskin, The Crown of Wud Olive, lect iv. ( 137. 

« H P. Llddon, Easter in St. Paul’s, new. ed , liondon, 1892, 
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7 J Bryce, The Roly Roman Empirel, London, 1880, ch xix 
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mainly of the thing it loves.’ ^ To veil some things 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life we 
may desecrate truth and love by too familiar 
handling of them. 

(c) Beverence and character . — The worth of re 
verence is to he weighed by the woith of those 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a snie index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christian 
rule, * Honour all men ’ (1 P 2'^), is to he followed, 
but with discrimination. Oiu appreciation will 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s picture of Puritan New Engfl.ind 
recalls a<linirably how the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the faculty and necessity of reverence were strong in him, 
bestowed ft on the white hair and venerable blow of age ; on 
long-tried intenritv, on solid wisdom and sad colored expcii- 
ence , on endowments of that grave and weighty order which 
gives the idea of permanence, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability.'® 

A society in which tiie ruling types are of this 
sort is healthy and progressive. Character thrives 
best in an atniosplieio of appicciation, and while, 
as Dr. Johnson said, we cannot pay ‘civilities to a 
nonentity,’ it always does a man good to show him 
leapect. 

LiTERATTa*. — In addition to works < ited above, see aitt In 
Grimm-Thayer’s Lexuon. DCQ ii Uil , OKD, se , R C 
Trench, Synonyms of the NT^, I.ondon, 1870, 5 19 , J Adam, 
The RelMvms Teachers of Greece (Oifford Lectures), Kdmhurgh, 
1908, F. Panlsen, Syjiem of Ethics, tr F Thilly, London, 
1899, pp 431-431, T G Rooper, School and Home Life, do. 
1896 (opening lectur^ ‘ Reverence or the Ideal in Kdiieation ’) , 

J S. Simon, 2'he Three Reverences (Addresses to OirU), do 
1889 ; J. H Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, do Isas, 

1 . 296-il08 , Phillms Brooks, The Liaht of the World, do 1891, 
pp 263-260 , T G Selby, Lesson of a Dilemma, do 1893, pp 
12.3-144 , G H Morrison, Flo»d-Tide, do 1901, pp 103-114 , 

W M Maegregor, Borneo/ (?od’«3frnt»(nes, Edmtiurgh, 1910, 
p 175, C Lamb, A’eeoy* o/ A’/m (‘ Modern Oallantry '), T 
Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays, London, 1872, vii 169-198 
(‘ Inaugural Address ’) ; J Brown, Rorce Subseeivas, 3rd ser , 
Edinburgh, 1882, pp 177-197 (‘Thackeray's Death ’ -instances 
of • bis reverence and godly fear’), Tennyson, In Memonam ; 

M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel W. M Rankin. 

REVIVALS OF RELIGION.-i. Periodicity 
in religious life.— It does not require niucli ob- 
servation to be aiisured that the course of icligion, 
in either the individual or the community, is not 
uniform, hut has its ups and downs, its seasons of 
greater and less intensity. To what these vana- 
tions are due may he a deep question ; hut that 
they occur is a fact lying on the siiiface. Theie 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, vv huh aie accom- 
panied With great liaiipiuess and leave a deep im- 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high what the Sciipture calls * showers of bless- 
ing ’ The psychology of the human spirit may 
have its owm reckoning to render foi such plieno- 
mena ; hut in the last resort they are to be traced 
to the Spuit of God, blowing wheie it listeth. 

One cause of revival is to be found m peisonah- 
ties of original religious genius. Such Mere, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezukiali, E/ia, and the like, 
with each of Mhoni a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there Avas piovision made in the economy of 
that period for bunging ciowds togethei, Avith 
their minds bent on religious exercises, at the 
annual feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles especi- 
ally, with its booths of green blanches, must have 
resembled a camp-meeting. In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exhibited many features always associated 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly be 
understood by a reader who has never lived in a 
revival, but eveiy chapter contains notices and ex- 
pressions which appeal to the experience of one 
who has. 

Many Church histoiians have observed a ihythm 
in the successive peiiods, like wave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 

1 Purgatono, canto xvll, , » 

^ The Scarlet Letter, cb xxH (ITcrifcs, Boston, 1884, v 283) 
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was followed by the depression of the subsequent 
period ; the intellectual and spiritual neatness of 
the age of the Christological Councils formed a 
contrast to the dark age which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of the 
great miHsionaries ; the age of the Crusades and 
the friars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra- 
tion. 

2. The Puritan awakening.— In writing the 
history of Protestantism, Dorner divides the cen- 
turies into three revivals — that of the Reformation, 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelicalism. 
Puritanism (a.v.) might be desciibed os a season 
of wide-spread revival in England ; and no better 
representative of its operation could be named 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The Reformed Pastor 
(16.56) and his autobiography {Reliquxa} Baxtertanoe, 
1696), has left an incomparable record of the 
methods by which he made the held of labour in 
whicli he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only tAvo 
or three families in each street had domestic wor- 
ship, hut, before his work was finished, not more 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
anticipated the methods of modern revivalists — or, 
rather, invented sonietliing better — by getting his 
people to visit him, family by family, at the manse, 
and confide to him the secrets of their spiritual 
condition, so that ho could apply the best advice 
to oveiy case. As he was zoaluus in leconimend- 
ing las' methods to other ministers, hia example 
cieatcd wide-spread imitation. 

Olio of the men of the Second Reformation in 
Scotland, John Livingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakening under his ministry as | 
has over since, m his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a siunt of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel When assisting at a communion season 
at the Kirk of Shotts, he pleached at an extempor- 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of tlie conversion of about 600 persons, 
whose subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighliourhood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another divine of great learning and 
fine character, David Dickson, Avas the principal 
instrument in a movement in tlie west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
‘ the SteAvarton sickness.^ This epithet aa'es due 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impressions, of Avhich Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, being doubtful whether 
they miglit not be the Avoik of the enemy, to dis- 
credit the movement. 

The effects of Puiitanism were not confined to 
England, and Holland especially paiticipated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits and university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi- 
ties, one of the features of winch was the holding 
of prayer-meetings among the students. The same 
feature appeared in the revival, beaiing the name 
of Pietism {q.v ), which occurred soon after in 
Geiinany in connexion with the labours of such 
men os Spener, Prancke, and Bengel. Spener 
gave the name of collegia pietatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen Aveie encouraged to speak and 
take part in prayer, and these exercises he re- 
garded as manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, Avhich Luther had proclaimed but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop- 
ment of revivalism in several ways unique aa'os due 
to the activity of Count Zinzendorf, tne founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. Moravians). 
In origin, however, it was closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, and it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
ism iq.v .) ; for not only John Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his friend George White- 
field, were converted under Moravian influences. 
Zinzendorf s piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was manifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, Avnich has been 
one of the marks of all modem revivals. 

3. The Evai^elical revival.— What Puritanism 
ave to the (Jontinent in the movements just 
escribed came back to England in the vaster move- 
ment of Methodism, of Avhich the primaiy spring 
is to be sought in the thorough conversion of '’ts 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or confine 
their preaching of it within the bounds of a parish. 
In the spirit 01 Him who said that they that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick, they flung themselves on the most Avicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, Avhen 
churches were refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they went to the open air. 
Recognizing the obligation of all to whom tlie 
joyful sound had come with poAier to transmit 
the deposit to others, they emjdoycd a ministry 
beyond that of the regularly educated and ordained, 
and demanded the witness-bearing, by Avord and 
life, of all to whom tlie secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is the most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival ; nothing has so delayed the evan- 
gelization of the world as the notion that the AA'oik 
belongs only to an official class ; and theie is no 
reason to hope that the world aviII ever be aa on to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the truer view that legions of Sahhath 
School teachers have been won for the seivice of 
the Church. 

The Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
the ministry of Wbitofield Ininself and the simul- 
taneous but independent eft'orts of such natives as 
Howel Harris and Daniel Rowlands, and it found 
in the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland through a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers (7 r ), m 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through tlie country Ills associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g., 
was absent in Palestine, in quest of a site for a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Church 
of Scotland, a revival broke out in his congrega- 
tion at Dundee under the ministry of liis locum 
tenens, William Burns, subsequenUy the famous 
China missionary, and it continued to the end of 
j McCheyne’s life Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
I noted as a hyinn-Avriter, republished in 184.5 a AAork 
on revivals originally issued in 1754 by John Gillies 
of Glasgow, under the title of Historical Collections 
relating to Remarkable Periods of the Success of 
j the Gospel, and brought it doAvn to date, inserting 
not a few letters from friends of his own about 
hopeful movements in their parishes at the time. 
Another member of the Mc(3heyiie ciicle, A. N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modern apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering his testi- 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
and Petrogiad. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned in the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on ; and it was in answer to 
wide-spread prayer that, in the years 1859 and 
1860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
different parts of the three kingaoms. Ireland was 
the first part visited ; and a classical record of this 
movement Avill be found in the work of an Irishman, 
William Gibson’s Year of Grace (Edinburgh, 1860). 

4. Work of D. L. Moody.— Still more extensive 
Avas the Avork of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, In 1873-76, 1881-83, 1891-92. He was 
thirty-six years of age, a layman, without uni- 
versity education, praictically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873 ; only a 
few ministers interested in such work had been 
informed of his successful efforts in the north of 
England, and, hR> ing gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him an invitation to come 
to Edinburgh. But it was not long before Scotland 
became aware that it had found an evangelist 
Vrtiom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole country was full of the 
rumour of what was going on in the coital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Iia U. Sankey, 
ulio ‘ sang the gospel’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, these being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity. He had the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utilize all available 
forces. He held three meetings a day— one at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise; a Biblc- 
reading in the afternoon for the building up of 
Christians ; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
From the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wherever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, but culminating in the 
love of God. There was not much ologuence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most remaikaole feature 
being abundance of illustiations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex- 
perience in dealing with human beings. He had 
the power of atti acting young men and inspiring 
hero-worship ; and, as theie happened to be a 
theological college next door to the place where 
most of the meetings weie hold, the students not 
only assisted in the inquiry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to all parts of the 
country, and so prepared the way for tne visits of 
the evangelist to othei places. Moody angled for 
decisions at the close of his addre.sses with reniaik- 
able tenderness and skill, but he did not put undue 
piessure on any to make known their anxiety. 
Thoie weie no physical manifestations of any 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, 
such as personal vanity and love of money. Ho 
seemed to be ahvays sensible that he owed his 
opportunity to the labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per- 
petuity of his work would depend on the ^mpathy 
and haelity of the same labourers in the field after 
ho had left. Though ultimately a Pactolus for 
him and his colleague began to flow from the sale 
of hymn-books, his unsellishness had been fully 
established before he became aware of tins, and he 
made an unselfish use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in ^ater life. The 
classes chiefly alleoted by his mission were not the 

f loor and ignorant, though these ultimately bene- 
ited laigely from the labours of those in whom 
the desire lor altruistic efloit had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still undecided and living a prayorless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subjects of a revival ; and the power of a 
revivalist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
The remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody was the biggest ‘ human ’ he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate which would commend 


itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it was an afterthought : at the time the pre- 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in which all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for- 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, who for 
yeais accompanied the American evangelists from 
one gieat city to another, devoting himself especi- 
ally to meetings for young men, in the manage- 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of raie 
distinction. When settled subsequently as pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an 
evangelist to the universities of Scotland, woiking 
chiefly in Edinburgh, where his labours were facili- 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeeded in winning for religion a 
new place m the universities of Ins native land, 
the change being embo<licd in the Christian Unions 
established within their walls. His evangelistic 
laliours on liehalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all ovei the world ; and at one 
time he found a remarkable entrance for tlie 
evangelistic message among the upper classes of 
London society. Between him and Moody there 
subsisted a beautiful and lifelong friendship ; and, 
when the younger man w'as charged with heretical 
views, the older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had Ins 
accusers, but had never lieaid fiom bun anything 
with which he did not agree. 

5. Welsh revival of 190^-06. — In 1904 a levival 
of great intensity occuired in Wales and lasted for 
about two years. It seemed almost to use out of 
the ground, so little was it the result of definite 
teaching and so primitive were the forms in which 
emotion exhibited itself ; yet it had w ide-spi ead 
practical effects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminution of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of feuds, and the restitution of property It sub- 
sided, however, as unaccountably as it arose, and 
fonts promoters theie was not a little disillusion- 
ment. A French student of religious psychology, 
Ilonri Bois of Montaubnn, w’as so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in- 
cluding certain occult physical inanifcBtations, and 
the results were embouied in a large woik entitled 
Ze lUvexl an Pays de, Galles (Pans, 1906), aa well 
as a subsequent volume entitled Quelques Rfjlexions 
sur la }}sychologie dcs rCveils (do. 1906). In the 
latter much use is made of the crow’d-psychology 
of Ills countryman, Gabriel Tarde ; and it would 
be a singular fact if the best literal y monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future have to be 
sought in a foieign language. 

6. American revivals. — America is the land of 
revivals Nowhere else have these been so fre- 
quent 08 in the United States ; nowhere else have 
tne Churches owed to them so much of their in- 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been subiected to so much philosojihieal and theo- 
logical clisciission It 18 to the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers owe the position of pie-eminence in reli- 
gious psychology conceded to them even by the 
Germans ; and it is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can book which has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the beginning of the 
century should be of tliis type, William Jaine.s’s 
Varvetves of Religious Expet icncc (London and Now 
York, 1902). 

What is known as ‘ the Great Awakening ’ began 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the preaching^ of Jonathan 
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Edwards {q. v. ), pastor in the Congregational Church 
of the place, and it extended tlirough the neater 

g irt of New England, George Whitehelo, from 
ngland, being one of those who assisted in the 
later stages. It began with Edwards preaching a 
senes of sermons in which attention was concen- 
trated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
conscience ; and the power of producing deep con- 
viction of personal guilt remained one of the lead- 
ing features of his ministry. But he was a man of 
high character and philosophical grasp, to whom 
Ins countrymen fondly look back as tneir deepest 
thinker in theology. He was the author of numer- 
ous works, most or which were connected with the 
revival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections (1746), being written 
to show which features of the prevalent excitement 
were healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
were moi bid and needed to bo restrained. He fell 
out with his people over the question of debarring 
the unworthy from the Lorirs Table and had to 
quit the place ; but he finished his course in honour 
as president of Princeton College. 

Times unfavourable to religion followed in con- 
nexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
the turn of the century, ohieny through the preach- 
ing of James McGre^y and two brothers of the 
name of McGee, a remarkable awakening passed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee — a region which had long been notorious 
for irreligion and violence. Taking place in such 
a population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
was attended with physical manifestations of a 
remarkable order, which, under the name of ‘ bodily 
exercises,’ are fully desori^ in a curious but 
obviously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Essays (let ser., New York, 1846, 
Edinburgh, 18.56), under the title of * Bodily Effects 
of Religious Eoceitement.’ To these the leaders of 
the movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences must have 
produced among the masses of the people an over- 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
phenomena have often since appeared, but they 
tend to diminish before the advance of location. 

When Timothy Dwight, in 1796, became presi- 
dent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
and students was at a very low ebb ; but, under his 
powerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
chapel, revivals took place again and again among 
the students ; and, it is said, no few'er than seven- 
teen such visitations could be counted in the course 
of a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
revivalism of the country ; and E. D. Starbuck, in 
his Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), has 
thereby been led to connect conversion with the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
are affinities between religion and the awalcening 
of the youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot- 
ism and altruism ; but m some at least of the 
American revivals, such as that conducted by 
C. G. Fmney, the average age of the converts was 
much more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has obtained in American universities 
a position of great importance, its building being 
generally on the campus and forming the social 
centre of the place ; and this has afforded oppor- 
tunities of a unique description for the diffusion of 
religious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1869, above referred to, was 
4a importation from the United States, where it 
had been prevalent for two years previously ; and 
of course Moody had learned his methods in his 
own country before coming to the British Isles. 
But his success in the old country gave him a 
standing in his own land such as no evangelist i 
before him had enjoyed, and he was going up and I 


down the States evangelizing till his death. N early 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi- 
nence, such as G. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, K. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
m certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting the religious forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which have been harvested well preserve 
after their departure. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a dozen, ready for every 
kind of assistanco such as secretarial worlc, singing, 
advertising, and the rest. 

7 . Horace Bushnell’s protest.— This triumphant 
progress of revivalism in the United States did not 
take place without challenge. Certain denomina- 
tions held aloof, especially the Episcopalian, 
although the * missions ’ carried on in recent times 
not omy among Episcopalians but even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the popularity and utility of methods which 
these bodies have been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a century after the appearance of 
Jonathan Edwards’ classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushnell (y.v.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A , 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing practice in thoroughgoing 
fashion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals as such ; indeed, lie 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was iiTitated by the di 82 x>sition 
in multitudes to ^sume that nothing could be 
happening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, by the exaggerated importance ascribed to con- 
version, as if it wore the only religious experience, 
and by the invasion of the sacredness of mrsonality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. He charged 
revivalism with exaggerated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of the Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the significance of baptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the system 
by maintaining that, normally, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian culture in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
such a change as is insisted on in revivals, Bush- 
nell’s strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, ana he did not do full justice to the 
teacning of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
the proportion of those receiving a Christian train- 
ing who subsequently appear as undeniably Christ- 
ian, but it would be a fatal mistake not to recopiize 
that multitudes of those who have enjOTed the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from God and 
with their heart in the world ; and those are the 
propel subjects of a revival. To regard as true 
Christians all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to be content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth oy the mind’s own activity. 
Bushnell’s protest, however, enabled those to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversion 
to tell ; and these have included even prominent 
revivalists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some past 
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moment he ^ssed through a spiritual crisis, capable 
of being related as a testimony, but whether at 
the present moment he is prepared to receive the 
Saviour and to surrender all to Uis love and service. 
There will always be minds to which catastrophic 
experiences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are more acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the Kingdom of 
God for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
with the progress of time each side may be tiusted 

understand the other better. 

LinEATDita.— In addition to the books mentioned In the art. 
(he followine are worthy of note • C. G Finney, Autobio- 
Sfraphy, New York, 1870, Loudon, 1892, and Lectures on Revtvals 
of Relvgion, Boston, 1836, new ed , London, 1910 (of. a severe 
review of the latter in Princeton Theological Essays, 2nd ser , 
New York, 1847) , A Bruckner, Erweckungsbetregungen . ihre 
Geaeh und thre Frucht fiir die chnsllucht Kirche, IlamburK, 
1909; J. W. Chapman, Present-Day Evangelism, New York, 
1908 ; R. A. Torrey, How to oonduct and promote a Successful 
Revival. Chicago, 1906 ; Henry Ward Beecher, Leeturee on 
Preaching, 2nd ser., New York, 1873 , I. Burns, Revivals, their 
Laws and Leaders, I»ndon, 1909, w. R Inge, Chnelian 
Mysticism, do 1809 ; James Stephen, Essays tn Ecclesxastvcal 
B\ography'^\ 2 vols ,do 1907 ; Lives of John Livingstone and 
David Dickson m Select Biographies, 2 vols , ed. W. K Tweedie 
(Wodrow Society), Edinburgh, 1846, D Macfarlan, Revivals 
in the Eighteenth Century with Sermons by Whitefield. Edin- 
burgh, n d ; R. Bendixen, Bilder axis der letzten relxgtOsen 
Erweckung m Deutschland, Leipzig, 1897 ; H. Stephan, Der 
J'letismus als Trdger des PorteehnUs tn KtrehCfTheologte und 
allgerneiner Geistesbildung, Tubingen, 1908 ; A Ritscbl, Oeseh 
des Pietismus, 8 vols , Bonn, 1880^6 ; J C. Ryle, The Chrut- 
tan Leaders of the Last Century. London, 1868 , J. H. Overton, 
Evangelical Itcvival in the Eighteenth Century^do 1888 , W. 
J Townsend, H B. Workman, and George Eayrs, A Hew 
Hilt, of Methodism, 2 vols , do 1909 . F P G Guizot, Medita- 
tions sur titat actuel de la religion ehritienne. Pans, 1866 , 
W R Moody, The Life of Dwight L. Mo^y, New York and 
Ixindon, 1900 , G. A. Smith, 2'he Life of Henry Drummond, 
London, 1899 , H B. Lewis, With Chnet among the Minere, 
do. 1907 , The Works of President Edwards^, 8 vols., do 1817 , 
J Tracy, The Great Awakening : A Hist of the Revival of 
Religion in the Time of Edwards and Whvtefcld. Boston, 1842 , 
L W Bacon, A Hist of Amexnoan Christianity, New York, 
1901 , WiUiston Walker, Ten Hew England Ijeaders, Boston, 
1901 , F H. Foster, A Genetic Hist. ^ the New England Theo- 
logy, Chicago, 1906; T T Munger, Horace Bushnell, Preacher 
and Theologian, Boston and Ixindon, 1899 

.James Stalker. 

REVOLUTION.— See Rebellion. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. - l. 
Preliminary. — In considering the attitude of the 
ethical or religious man, as such, towards rewards 
and punishments, we are met at the outset with 
ceitain questions which involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thmkers, e.g. (nowadays fewer 
than formerly), who tieat law in the Austinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiming a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will naturally 
reduce to a minimum the potential influence upon 
it of religion and ethics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel Horsley, we shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them ; and the punish- 
ments and rewards assigned by them wo must 
accept with at least an external show of accommo- 
dation. On the other hand, it is a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained by some, 
that the infliction of punishment is not permissible 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hold this opinion point out, with much appearance 
of leason, that fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring the guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and effects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, pe^aps 
for all, offences society itself, or the unreachable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-called offender — not to add that, in the woids of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure^ the jury often 
‘ may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him they try.’ For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religious views 
have deemed it necessary to take punishment 
altogether out of the hands of ening human 
1 It 1. 20 


tribunals. Some base their conclusions on an 
interpretation of certain words of Jesus ; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Krojpotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punishment to 
their general idea of the illegitimacy of all ordered 

oveimraent. Some bid us leave penalty to the 

ivme court that cannot err ; others, rejecting all 
idea of the divine, see no reason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu- 
ments admit of no direct answer ; they can only 
be met on the principle of soloxtur avxbxdandu. 

‘ Common sense * (in tiie Aristotelian acceptation 
of the phrase as the general oj>inion of enli^itcned 
men) holds, and will apparently continue to hold, 
that one way to decrea.se crime is to punish it ; and 
It 18 only a small minority which holds that the 
sole legitimate way to decrease crime is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. We are far from denying that the 
eliiiiination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal , but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existmg conditions ; and it is with these that the 
present article will mainly concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind desci ibed to play their part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other hand, the Austinian theory seems 
to fail chiefly through not takmg account of the 
fact that law, as an expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot be 
understood without a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is fully dealt with 
lu the artt. Crimls and Punishments, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall undei 
the effective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community. 

3. Basal elements of punishment.— Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect 

‘Those ways of action,’ says Durkbeim.l ‘ to which society is 
strongly enough attached to impose them upon its members, 
are, by that very fact, marked with a distinctive sign proN oca- 
tive of respect.’ 

Authority springs from social opinion : indeed, ‘ it 
might even oe asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion.’* But society soon finds 
that mere opinion will not exert sufficient authority 
to influence all its members ; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar with sanctions 
and rewards.* Punishment, whatever shape it 
may assume, is clearly seen to be an eiil ■* In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sanction of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instmct of revenge, precisely as reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 
‘ Revenge,’ said Bacon, ‘ is a kind of wild justice ’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Now revenge (g.v.), superficially viewed, is a pine 
‘ evil’ ; it seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger prompts you to ensure that what- 
ever has injuied you shall sufler in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousand circumstances that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger you 
may easily deal a heavier blow than the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge the 
wrong, not of yourself, but of another. You may 

I The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p 207. 

* Ib. p. 208. 

* By Bomo the word ' sanction' ib made to include rewards , 
by others, such as Austin, it Is used of penalty only. 

* Rentham, Works, i 390 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplish 
your revenge. You may bo unable to reach your 
enemy, and you desire to attack some one 
else in his stead. Or, again, your injurer may 
letort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may be thus set up; nor is it by 
any means certain that the original aggressor will 
in the long run get the worst of it. Revenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awkward tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, despite all this, the 
claim that he who injures another should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeed arguable that the straight 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifiable 
than the cold-blooded infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
in outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop- 
ments, becomes patriotism. The family, the tube, 
the nation desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injury done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex- 
pression of that sense of solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. Kevenge, therefore, 
must by no moans be treated as non-moral or oven 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the lex tahonia is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vic-arious action and of vicarious 
sulleiirig enters in ; sosoonasinjmies to intangible 
values (such, e.g., as honour or reputation), vmich 
cannot be assessed at a definite price, are taken 
into account ; so soon does the apparently non- 
moral principle of revenge take upon it^lf an 
ethical aspect. Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological questions,* we may 
safely assert that this primal instinct of human 
nature demands, in society sis it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge the working of two impulses, 
anger and fear. Primarily, the return blowinvolves 

(а) an automatic reflex-action, (6) an attempt to clear 
danger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In (a) we sec resentment, m 

( б ) that demand foi a free unfettered existence 
wliich is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most leligious-minded 
of philosophers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martineau observes that it is justified if ‘ it retains 
its primary form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’ ;* and, while 
Sidgwick and John (Jrote * wish the desire to 
inflict pain to be diminished, thinkers so opmsite as 
Stephen^ and Rickaby® see in that de.sire a 
perfectly legitimate emotion, Rickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularly strong on the point. 

* Vengeance undoubtedly prompta to many Crimea, but ao 
does the paasion of Jove Bosh »re natural impiilsea It would 
acarccly be an exaggeration to aet down one third of human 
tranagreaaiona to love, and another tiurd to revenge , yet it la 
the abuse in each case, not the use, that leads to sin ’ 

Quoting Aristotle® and Augustine,’ he points out 
the necessity of tins retributive and retrospective 
element in justice. To Bentham the matter 
appears in a diflerent light ; but to him also that 
law is the best which secures that punishment and 
leward shall automatically follow disobedience and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all laws 
was Burke’s famous Act regulating the payment, by 
the Lords of the Treasuiy, of their own salaries 
out of the public funds— -an Act so drawn that the 
receipt or the loss of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 

1 See again artt Cris bs and Fcmsuments 

^ Tvpet of Ethxeal Thaorv^, i\ 198 > Moral Ideals, 'p. iM 

* Cnw. Law of England, ch iv p. 99 

^ Moral Philosophy, p 176 ff * JtAcf i x 17 

« 7 Serm. 125, m 6, on the punlehnient of Judae 


18 the basis of that public opinion which is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.* In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into that_ lofty ethical con- 
ception in which the sin is viewed as its own 
punishment — a conception adumbrated by Origen,’ 
and admirably exhibited by Martensen* and 
others ; and one which lies at the base of the 
Dimna Commedia. 

Nor 18 the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For tlijs 
instinct of self-protection is inseparably linked 
with the group-instmct. 

‘Pure anarchy or self-redress is qualified first by the sense 
of solidarity within the primary social unit ’ ■» 

Fear leads to the search for help ; and without 
this sense of solidarity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential group- 
treatment, the typical instance of which is the 
blood-feud. Of this examples still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expeditions against ‘ inferior ’ races, the object of 
which is to exact the blood of many ‘inienors’ 
for that of one or two of the ‘ superior ’ race. This 
example is by itself sufficient to show that pre- 
ferential group- tieatinent may act to depress ns 
well ns to heignteii the moral standard It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlarged and enormously 
powerful selfishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself ; it makes alike foi 
privilege and for brotheihood. It is, of couise, 
tlie root- principle of ‘ civiliz-ation ’ ; but it has not 
always meant moral advance. 

Eg at lower levels of savage eoclctv, punishment has some 
proportion to the offence It is at higher levels, in barbaric 
and despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel and dis- 
pr^rtionate ' ^ ' Increasing severity has been a characteristic 
of European legislation up to quite modern times ’ 6 


The treatment of the slave as a chattel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the free popula- 
tion. And, as ‘ civilization ’ advances, ceitam 
Climes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the world. 

Yet, on a laxger view, these drawbacks aie seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the realization that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation j’ 
and, as Maine points out,® the colossal frauds of 
modern times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is facilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by the many. Ancient Roman law 
recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law punishes defaulting trustees. 
But it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
the ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
which leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e.g., 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaws from other 
groups are admitted ; whole clans unite for con- 
venience or for protection. Judah admits into its 
ranks the Calebite or the Jerahnieelite ; Rome 
confeis its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to diaw an outsider withiu the sacred 
fence ; and he then receives the privileges from 
which he was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
that a group has been formed involves to some 


1 Ot Pollock, Essays tn Jurisprudence and Ethxoe. 

3 De Pnne. ii. x. 4 (Ante-Nicene Library, x. 140). 

* Christum Ethics, p. 369 ff 

4 Hobhouse, Morals »n Evolution, p. 180 

« Art. Grimm and Pcnibiimknts (Fnmftive and Savage), vol 
iv p 249*. 

• Mil. 187. 

T See van New Myers, History ns Past Ethics, p. 203. 
s Ancient Law, p. 321 
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extent the breakdown of the solely self-regarding 
emotions ; the group may, it is true, have been 
formed through hate or fear of another group, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacrifice on the part of 
those who join it ; and self-sacrifice, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighbour and helper, 
the step IS possible, and even likely, to love of a 
stranger. Opportunities of such a step constantly 
arise ; old enmities may be forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
dre not always remombcred again. Normans and 
English, e.g., Mere fused into one by the Fiench 
wars. 

Thi'i fluidity in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty geneially, but specially to an 
infinite complexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and lew'ard. Anger and fear are 
subj’ect to constant modifications under the influence 
of affection or love ; and a new line of ethical 
groMth is seen emerging under that influence. To 
take a Hiniide examine • when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to the community 
to allow the slave, who has hitherto been a 
chattel, to work for a reward, the community is 
on the way towards a recognition of the slave’s 
rights, and we are not surprised to find a class 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly Mith the criminal. At the first moment 
of anger he is thought of merely as an object to be 
hurt 01 destroyed ; but, when it is realized that he 
too may have his utilities— that in fact it may be 
undesirable utterly to cast him out — then we find 
all sorts of precautions taken to prevent his hasty 
dostiuction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
tiials by ordeal, sanctuaries, advocates, *tne 
King’s Meicy,’ until ultimately we reach the 
whole apparatus devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any suflering 
over and above what is necessary for the public 
safety. Love has begun to woik ; the criminal is 
lecognized as a member, if an erring member, of 
the group ; and, indeed, the principle entered 
faiily early into the social older. For a long time 
past some tribes, and almost all organized States, 
iiave reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief magistrate, the purpose of which is to 
cast the a'gis of protection over the criminal him- 
self, as one who, despite his lapse, may yet be of 
service to the community. This gradual enlarge- 
ment of the social group to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is pait of a general 
movement on the part of the group to assume 
responsibility over a wider and wider aiea; and 
there seems to be no hunt to the growth of this 
tendency. Aheady we see the State tin owing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and the lower 
animals , it lia.s long protected the alien ; and where 
it wdll stop none can say In the 20th century 
movement tor penal reform the .scientific and the 
humanitarian lines are seen to conveigo; and the 
tendency is to transfoim mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual. 

To the two elements of anger and fear, then, 
that are involved in the pi unary conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one — that of affection 
or love. 

3. Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment. — Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and affec- 
tion, the modern State, more or less consciously, 
applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
tiue that the ethical element is not always promi- 
nent in the application of law to practice ; but the 
three aims of punishment as so far understood 


(retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe- 
less underlie our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to assume a 
dominant position. 

*A8 social order,' says Ilobhouse, ‘evolves an independent 
or^an for the adjustment of disputes and the prevention of 
crime, the ethical Idea becomes separateil out from the con- 
flicting passiona which are its earher husk ’ 1 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, and the accused, each 
of them preferring a claim These claims (though 
not always in practice separable) may he loughly 
defined as (a) the indignation of the accuser, (6) the 
fears of the community, (r) the apiical of the accused 
to consideration as a member of a group united by 
solidarity of interest and good-will. These claims 
correspond alike to the three primary emotions 
and to the three aims of punishment But the 
fact that the three claimants are not left to tliem- 
belves to settle the dispute brings to light a fourth 
element. For, although it might at Inst glance 
appear that the judge is merely the iei>iesentative 
of the community as against accuser and accused, 
yet tins is not really so , he is the repiesentative, 
not of one party, but of all the three ; and his task 
18 to apportion the relative values of the thiee 
claims. Thus, with the calling in of an outsider os 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite stiong argniiients that might bo hi ought 
forward on the otlier side) seems on the whole to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adjust the demands of the emotions reason is 
called m as uiniure ; and reason, in the fine phiose 
of Milton, 18 tne law of law itself Again, the 
presence of tins umpire assures finality ; the cause 
is brought to some sort of conclusion And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into j»lay of the highest 
ethical importance — the power of leailership in 
things of the mind. It was thus that Deborah, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tiee, acquired that 
capacity and influence winch enabled her to rescue 
hei country from the oppressor In a well-known 
passage Maine describes how, m the early days of 
Kome, a vxr pxttate gravxs may have first come to 
intorveno as arbitrator in disputes. Passing acci- 
dentally by, he 18 asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money is staked on the decision , and at the 
close the loser pays the sum, not as a penalty, but 
as remuneration lor the arbitrator’s trouble.-* The 
judge is chosen xxh pictnte. grams; and Ummetas 
and gravxtas cannot hut grow with exercise.® 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ethical weaknesses 
lurk in the proceduie as now carrieil out. The 
arbitration is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants ; and the armter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, but a professional The ‘ sum of 
money ’ has become a penal infliction ; and the 
infliction is made by proxy, "We have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, but penalty As to the 
evils of professionalism, they ore obvious to all. 
‘A profession is essentially a conspiracy.’* In 
the weighty words of Lord Lorebiirn, ‘ Lawyers 
are against legal reform ; xt xs an interested pro- 
fessional opposition.' * Nor is the effect, upon the 
class that awards or inflicts punishment, oy any 
means always beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the judge himself may escape tlieso effects ; but it 
would m difficult to find a harder- hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is here that public opinion must 
always he awake ; and here too lies one of the 
chief merits of an unprofessional jury -system. 

The judge, fallible as he i.s, is not without 
guidance; and that guidance is tiaclition. This 
tradition acts both towards width and towards 
limitation. The judge’s principle must always 
ip 130. ap. 384ff. 

* But see Pollock’s note on Maine, p 407 
4 8ee7’Ae.Van(m, lfith.Iunel917 B /A. 
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tend to push him beyond his boundary ; his tools 
keep him within it.^ In place of haphazard 
custom, a code has appeared as a kind of standard- 
ized tool ; but that standard is always subiect to 
modification. Spontaneous modification largely 
ceases with the introduction of a code ; but 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire for 
improvement, never ceases.* It was thus, e.o., 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpietations of tne 
law, saved Koinan Catholics from the penalties of 
the Test Act, which, again, was actually repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, of 
another power behind the ^udge, con esponding to 
the impalpable power behind liis predecessor, the 
primitive Kin^. Tradition (and also the unescap- 
able spirit of the ago) compels the judge to a 
perjietual re adjustment of the scales of justice. 
The old siiufde idea of equality inevitably gives 
way, with the growth of knowledge and imagina- 
tion, to the more complicated notion of propor- 
tion.* Beliind strict law and also behind tradition 
we detect the legulating presence of equity^ — a 
conception so rooted m numan natme that it 
appears in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
ooscure stages law heiself begins to subsume 
equity mto her realm, until at last we jierceive a 
foi inal alliance lietween the two ; and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs fioiu the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of tlie times? In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gi-adu- 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

* Nothing, ’ saya Maine, & ‘ is more distaatetui to men . . than 
the admieaion of their moral prozreaa as a siibatantive reality. 

. . Hence the old doctrine tliat Equity flowed from the kingf’s 
conscience— the Improvement which had in fact taken place m 
the moral standard of the community beings thus referrra to an 
inherent elevation in the moral sense of the sovereign.' 

But this very fiction of the king’s conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the community 
of a type or pattern to which the constitution is 
seen to conform only partially ;* and this pattern 
may in many minds be regaraed as a divine order, 
which uses human society as its means of expres- 
sion Other minds may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now add to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, os producers of social punishment, the 
foIlo^^ mg elements • the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate tlie emotions ; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the judge ; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the conception of an ideal, whether regarded as 
divine or viewed as liuman, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that ail involve an ethical element , 
that they must all be present in a iighteons 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the progress of mankind, admitting indeeti, to a 
cerUiin extent, of being arranged in historical 
sequence. 

' Plurima cst ct in otnnl lure civill, et in pontifleum libris, et 
in XII tabulls, antiqiiitatis efflgriea ’’’ 

4 . Religious aspect. — When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divme order revealed to man, then the subject 
of punishments and rewards becomes distinctively 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense ft 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
‘ ordei ’ was evolved, when religion was scarcelj' 
to be distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder the god was eap- 
1 Martineau, 11. 253 s Maine, p. 20. 

3 Martineau, ii 249. * Maine, p. 49 ft 

8 P 71 f « Sidgwlck, Methods of Ethics^, p. 296 ff 

Oicero, de Otat. I 43 


rioious, but men endeavoured neveitheless to 
understand his caprices and to propitiate his 
strange anger. Step by step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; and here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

* We are told,’ says Bryce, ‘that the eun and the wind killed 
I.aoghaire, because he broke his oath to the men of Munster ’ 1 
Here the god is seen acting physically, but 

E unishing an offence that weakens the social 
ond. A step in advance is taken when spiiitual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certaft 
moral acts as such* — when, in fact, a certain 
stability 18 seen in the divine judgments. Zeus, 
invariably punishing a wrong done to the guest 
or suppliant, is already a religious conception ; 
and from that point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
punishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question. Is it in accord- 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man? He may seek enlighten- 
ment from levelation ; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the in terpi elation that 
lie gives to the sacred traditions. Oi he may 
inquire of philosophy (supposed here to be more 01 
les.s theistic) ; and in this case the answei w'lll 
vary according to the form of philosophy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer m in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article will be of little utility. If, on the other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seeker will at 
once be led to discuss the light relation of human 
justice to divine. ( 1 ) Shall it consciously en- 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, God rules the world ? Oi (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
noim for the individual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with the social 
Older? Shall the State, in other words, he theo- 
cratic or secular ? There is no lack of communities 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu- 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have workeil on theocratic lines, perhaps the most 
familiar and striking example is the Jewish ; but 
many Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages made a determined ellbrt to lealize 
the ideal. Many theoiists also have held this view 
in varying degrees. Arnold, e.q., and Gladstone 
in his Church and State propounded doctrines of 
this kind, while Martensen* speaks of ‘the divine 
authority which manifests itself in the law, . . . 
and is postulate and background for all earthly 
human authority.’ To him religion is ‘ the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi- 
bility.' The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
minas since the Akkadian psalmist, seventeen 
centuries before Christ, addressed his goddess as 
her ‘whose will makes contiacts and justice to 
exist, establishing obligations among men.’* But 
the verdict of experience is fatal to it. Asa matter 
of historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
sive, and the least enlightened of all foims of 
overnment have been the theocratic.® Islam, e g . , 
eclares plainly that law is religion and lehjjion 
law — with the lesult that the law of Islam is a 
mass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
by God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
and growing body of principles. The history of 
our own land provides us with instances full of 
warning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 
1 Studxes in Hustory and Jurisprudence, voi fi ch xitl. 

p 212 

a Hobhouse. o. 80t?. s p. gsi. 
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to rule England in accoi dance with the Law of 
Moses, is not an edifying spectacle. The identi- 
fication of religion and law, indeed, has been 
baleful to both ; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has been treated as infallible, and 
has therefore been unproOTessive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external eonformity), but at a 
teriible expense; nor is there any limit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish as God is supposed to punish that laigoly 
accounts for the hideous record of religious perse- 
cution. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest publicists, even among men 
of deep religious feeling, have utterly refused to 
permit religion, in this sense, to intrude into the 
domain of punishment. The illustrious Beccaria 
— to take but one great name — knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
‘religion’ the sli^test visible power over civil 
jurisdiction All penalties, he held, must be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to be totally excluded? Far 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen ; on the contiaiy, 
his religion tends to make him the best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im- 
provement of character as the highest of aims, he 
refuses, m his rdle of citizen, to accept as a satis- 
factory form of punishment one that does not | 
further that aim. Kehgious men, it is true, diliei 
widely in their views. Some hold that the retri- 
butive element should be uplield ; others, looking 
upon punishment as a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of that element, and turn their energies 
towards furtheung the good of the criminal. But 
theii differences are, after all, but matters of 
varying emphasis. 

5. Attitude of the religious man to law.— No 
oiiestion is at once more important and more 
Qifficult than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality towards punishment. 

‘All theories on the Bul)Ject of punishment,’ saye Maine, 

‘ have more or less broken down , and w« are at sea as to first 
principles 'i ‘The question as to the true principles on which 
penalties should be awarded for crime is still an unsolved one,’ 
saj 8 Ixird UusscII of Killowen j and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man of almost unequalled experience in criminal investigation, 
maintains that our whole system of punishing cruue is false in 
principle and mischievous in practice * 

It is thus plain both that refoim is necessary 
and that it is very difficult. The wise reformer 
will walk warily. Yet we are not without some 
fairly certain principles which may form the basis 
of our views as to the pioper forms and methods of 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu- 
mentation, we must recognize the necessity of a 
proportion between penalty and offence, and also 
between penalty and ofieiider. Exact measure- 
ment of crime is of course impossible ; but a 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first oflenders must be treated leniently.* 
Most of us would also uphold the piinciple of the 
indeterminate sentence. Again, a true morality 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
giounds of mere social convenience. There is 
something to be said, e.g., for a plentiful use of the 
punishment of death. A nuisance is easily got lid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money ; the dead criminal cannot repeat Ids 
crimes, and (though expeiienoe does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by the sight of so terrible 


a retribution, may be deteried from mutation. 
But religion and ethics will be moved by no sncli 
considerations. By death the cnininal (who is by 
no means to be treated as wholly unset viceable) is 
deprived of the power of furl her service; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, will no 
more agree than will the economist now agree to 
make no use of the so-called ‘ waste-products ’ of 
the coal-mine. It may, like the pope in Brown- 
ing’s poem, be compel!^ to admit the advisability 
of death as a punishment in certain exceptional 
cases, but not on the giounds above mentioned; 
and it is possible that it may come to rej'ect the 
death-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, so common in former times, tends to 
lose its meaning as the world tends to become one ; 
but in any case it is a confession of weakness and 
an evasion of responsibility winch religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonment and the social boycott, 
to some extent, take its place ; hut in the applica- 
tion of these we must insist on the constant treat- 
ment of the cnininal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not be such as to 
degrade him yet more ; and, on his release, he 
must not be shunned like a paiiah, hut given a 
fair chance ; Beccaiia indeed goes almost farther 
than this. 

‘The degree of the punishment,’ ho sa^s, ‘and the conse 
quenoesof Uie crime, ought to lie socontriVLd as to have the 
greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible pain 
to the delinquent ’l 

Law being useless ivithouta sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, tJie religious man will desiie to 
diiiiinisli the number of laws and the number of 
legal crimes Moie and moie he will aim at the 
substitution of public ojunion for legal penalty ; 
for, if experience shows anything cleaily, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does moie in a year 
to prevent crime than tlie severest penalties in a 
century. Duelling, e g , has ceased in Britain, 
not by being tieated as niuidor, hut by being pio- 
claimed os immoial, or even by being ridiculed a.s 
absurd ; and, were the laws against it to he 
diopped, it would none the less leiuain in abey- 
ance. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
those countries w here it has been punished by the 
law.* 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Religion does not regard sin 
as a mere di.sease, nor does it relievo the criminal 
of responsibility.* 

' One system (the Philadelphian) had approached the problem 
from the mental side, aiming to solve it hv making men tAinl, 
right The other (the Auburn) apuroaehed the problem from 
the physical side, aiming to solve It by making men out right 
Both failed , for the proDlem of crime is a moral one No man 
can be reformed except his conscience bo quickened ’ * 

Some nietliods employed at present in the detec 
tion or prevention of crime the religious man tv ill 
moliably legard as pernicious and to bo 1 enounced. 
The agent provocateur, e g , cannot he used but 
at the cost of moral deteiioruLion to himself and 
to the Government that employs him. He may 
dimmish one form of villainy, hut ho adds to 
another that is piohably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and the ofleiing of rewaids to 
ciiminals who will betray an accomplice can only 
inciease, in the society as a whole, the most loath- 
some of vices, that of tieachery.® 

Inipiovements of the kind hero hinted at, and 
many more, may be accomplished by the ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary influence. There are, howovei, oeiasionw 
when it may he his duty to set himself m direct 
opposition to what he regards as a hml law. Of 
these cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 


1 Maine, Indian Speeches, ed. M E. Grant Duff, London, 

1882, p 126. 

2 See Kenny, Outhnes of Criminal Law, ch xxxJi p 498. 

8 Ib. p 608 


1 Cnmes and Punishments, p 7 f 

2 Kant, Phtl of Law, p 203 

3 See Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, ch 1 p 82 

* lb ® See Beccppa, p 147 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the goepel in 
JeniHalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famous examples. Here, by the nature of the case, 
iio precise rules can be laid down. The conscien- 
tious rebel (or, as Westermarck* calls him, the 
‘ moral dissenter’) must seek all the enlightenment 
at his disposal, and then, after carefully balancing 
agauist las scruples the claims of the State ana 
the evils involved in disobedience, act accordingly. 
For such men other moral and relimous men will 
de.^ure the punishment to be as light as possible ; 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis- 
taken conscience can bo suppressed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. ‘ He feels,’ 
says Westerinarck,® ‘ that his conviction is shared 
at least by an ideal society ’ ; in the words of 
Pollock, he regards his own opinion ‘ not as peculiar 
to himself, but as what public opinion ought to 
be An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the jn-eat 
refortneis of the past have in their time been 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipao factOy 
an optimist He believes in the inherent power of 

f ;ood and in its ultimate tiiumph ; and he looks 
oiuard therefore to a time when viitue will be so 
predominant that punishment will be unnecessary ; 
the attractions of goodness will be by themselves 
sufficient to ensme just action on the part of 
societies and their members. But meanwhile the 
moral oi religious man will give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that support by the degree in which those agencies 
involve rnuie of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive. 

A word here seems desirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
earthly punishment. He may, it is true, be com- 
pelled by las belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per sc, seem puiely retributive ; and he may 
be compelled to answer to obiections by the simple 
argument, ‘ Man cannot judge God ^ Nevertue- 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive penalty as unworthy of the 
Deity. Men dare, like Abraham, to ask, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? ’, and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Koman Catholic has long had his Purgatory ; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration ; the orthodox Protestant no longer 

K leaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 
undred years ago ; and he tempers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The dame is not a literal fire ; or the sinner, even 
‘ between the saddle and the ground,’ may have 
sought and receiv cd mercy. 

6. Rewards. — Punishments and rewards divide 
between them the whole field of legislation.* But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the largei, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far loss attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘ evil,’ so reward may oe defined 
as ‘ a portion of the matter of good, which, in con- 
sideration of some service supposed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may be benefited thereby.’* By * benefit,’ 
as might be expected, Bentham means ‘ pleasure ’ ; 
but, as he well points out, reward cannot ensure 
pleasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 

1J//J 128. a 76 *P 809. 

* Bentbimi, ii. 192. Bentham's opinion is here sligbtlr differ- 
ent from that of the present writer. 
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opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of its 
recipient. If we prefer the word, we may sub- 
stitute ‘ happiness^ for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall discover ample 
sc^e for the exertion, by relimon and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is haid, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, according to 
which it may assume one (or more) of four forms : 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth,’ according to Benthani’s utili- 
tarian view, ‘ is in general the mo.st suitable.’ * 
Thus successful warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate; and in 
modern communities the whole course of legisla- 
tion has been generally conducted with a view to 
providing wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘ honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are equally common ; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of course. We are all 
familiar with titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exemption from 
civil burdens or in that of exemption from punish- 
ment. Thus, under the Ancien Regime, the nobles 
and clergy, in return for more or less fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘Previous good conduct’ is almost 
everywhere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 

f mnishment.* Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 
lave been even anticipatory • a Roman citizen, 
e.g , knew beforehand that he was free from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
coiporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ secuied ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties ; and in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocious crimes. 

But it IS with regard to power that religion and 
ethics have most to say ; for there can lie no 
doubt that of all rewards power ought to he the 
commonest ; and it is in the direction of increasing 
the range of power as a reward that leform should 
certainly proceed. Both on religious grounds and 
on groiinfis of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he who has been faithful in a few tilings 
should be made ruler over many things ; and it is 
to be hoped that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds ; that, in fact, men 
who have been useful should ask to be paid merely 
by being granted greater opportunities of useful- 
ness. Here lies the true reconciliation between 
the view of Pericles, that ‘where there are the 
greatest rewards of merit, theie will be the best 
men to do the work of tlie State,’* and that of 
Plato, that there can be no sound government 
while public service is done with a view to leniu- 
neration * Whether, e.g , a school should give 
prizes may well be doubted ; but it is beyond di.s- 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is ti ue that, 
as Bentham observes,® we do not make him who 
has produced the best piece of artillery the head 
of the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the cajiacity of administration. 
But this is beside the point. That to which vo 
desire to promote the inventor is the fuller oppor 
tunity of invention ; and that to which we desiie 
to promote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
of rule ; the reward is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for service of the kind which a man has 
shown himself able to give. And here is one great 
and obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward ovei pumsliment 
Both alike ‘ belong to the automatic element of 


lil 194. 
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social life ’ ; ^ but the working of reward is far 
more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
achieved with a far less wasteful expenditure of 
machinery. We do indeed find many a Galba, 

‘ omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ ;* 
we do indeed find men, with none of Gala’s claims, 
promoted to high positions; yet, with all these 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere virtue of his capacity, to come to the top 
— granted that, in present circumstances, vastly 
tog) much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and ‘ pushfulness,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. ‘ Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed.’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
(as we believe) gifted with a special jlaxr for the 
discovery of lii;d‘ diaracter ; and he will use his 
glowing influence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the depression of the meioly 
blatant. With the abolition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged seivice 
as the appropriate leward, religion and morals will 
he in the way to achieve their highest ends. ‘ But 
all things excellent are as dithciilt as they are 
rare.’ 
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REYNARD THE FOX — In tlie Middle Ages 
beaet-fables and apologues were largely used oy 
preachers — beasts symbolizing men or particulai 
qualities or failings, and then words and action.s 
being intended to teach a les.son. Those failles 
were partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds in them, though tliey 
are also used there to ex pi ess the doctiine of rein- 
carnation, and they describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk-tale collec- 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the peasantry. But they were not 
invented for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They existed already as Marchen, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk-tales are full of stones of animals which it 
would take little alteiation to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal folk-tales, in which animals 
act and speak like men, descend from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men had alieady noted tlie chai- 
acteristic traits of diflerent kinds of animals — 
traits which had human parallels. Such savage 
stories are of the Brer Rabbit class, and tell how 
this or that animal successfully tricked the others. 
A.s a luleeach people has its favourite roguo-aiiimal 
— Hottentots, Bushmen, and Berbers tlie jackal ; 
Bantus, Negroes, Monels, and Koreans the rabbit 
orhaie; Malays and Dayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise ; American Indians the turtle, coyote, oi 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as m 
Oriental stones the fox (or the jackal) dupes the 
bear or the lion.^ The humour of these stories is 
obvious, but they reveal a curious pleasuie in as- 
tuteness, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the offender. 
The long and complicated story of Reynard the 
Fox IS a literary example of the folk-tale of beasts 
which act as men, raised to an epic grandeur. It 
18 a Marchen on a large scale in which a large 
number of animals are the dramatis personas, and 
many incidents are brought together into a moie 
or leas complete whole Undoubtedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather than in the moral apo- 
logues cuirent in ecclesiastical circles. See also 
artt. Fable, Parable (Ethnic). 

I. Variants of the Reynard story.— Apait from 
apologues and fables, the first known literary 
versions of the Reynaid story are found in Latin 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli- 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted One of these, which pre- 
supposes a popular original, is the Echasis cujus- 
dam captivx, the principal subject of which is the 
he.aling of tho lion by the fox, found in the later 
veisions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of Bt. Evie it Toul 
in the 10th century.^ Another short Latin ixiom 
IS the 11th cent. Sacerdos et Lupus, corresiionding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Renart * A 
third IS the Lupanus~i\\Q wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the Renart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early 12th century.^ Better 
know'n than these is the Fabella Lupinaox Isen- 
grimus oi Reinaidus Vulpes (c. 1150), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four liooks, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in w-hich 
for the first time Iho annuals appear with the 


1 See CF,p. 89 and reff there, and cf. W. H I Bleek, Reynard 
the Fox in S Africa, London, 1804 , K Krohn, Bur utui Fuchs, 
Helsingfors, 1888, Mann und Fuchs, do 1891 
9 J Orimm and A Schmeller, Lateinisehe Gcdichlc dcs -V und 
X/ ^aArAundertf, GotUngen, 18SS, p 840 f ,E \o\at, Ecbasxn 
Captivi, das altesU ThierPi>os des Mittelalters, Strassburg, 
1876 


»Grunm-8chmeller, p 840 , W J Thoms, The Ihst. qf Reynard 
the Fox (Percy Society], London, 1844, pp x\\ in, Ixxxix. 

*J Grinim, Reinhart Fuchs, Borlin, 1884, p 410 ff , Voigt, 
KUinere latcimsche Denkmnler der Thiersage axis dem XII 
bis XIV Jahrhundert, Strassburg, 1878, p • 
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characteristic names of the Reynard epos.^ Of 
this poem there is a short abrid^ent, the Istn- 
grimus, containing the incidents of the lion's sick- 
ness and his iiealing by the advice of Revnard, 
and the nil gi image of Bertiliana the goat,® The 
Fabella Lunina is probably of Flemish origin, 
but from French originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attributed to Magister Nivardus in a 
14th cent. MS of the poem. He is a pious monk, 
who nevertlieless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious orders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
lleinard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen- 
gninus and Reinardus, the lion's sickness and 
healing by lleinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Isengrimus through the craft of Reinardus. 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
liuniour as well as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High German version is 
the Reinhart Fuchs of Heinrich der Glichesaere 
(c. 1180).* This work forme a complete whole 
without lapses or lack of order and connexion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and executed 
The fox is here brought Into relation with several inferior 
animals, then with the wolf, until the last, dia^sted with 
Kc> nard’s suocesses over him, seeks Justice along with the other 
animals from the lion, who is lU Reynanl heals him, and turns 
the tables on his accusers His healing potion, however, is a 
poison, and kills the king In O F poiaon^^m^dectne, brett- 
vage. Possiblv Olichesaere misunderstood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the healing is his own ooncejption 
Unknown to other versions is the cause of the king’s lUness, 
1 is. revenge on the part of the king of the ants when those 
have been destroyed by King Lion because they would not 
acknowledge his supremacy 

It can be proved that Gliohesaere’s work is due to 
French oiigiuals, and he himself alludes to French 
poems on the subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tures, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Rotnan de Renart. 'I’he Roman, however, has 
nothing of the completeness or unity which is a 
chief characteristic of Glichesaere’s version, and a 
Frencli poem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lost, has been postulated as his source, or a MS 
contaiumg various * branches ’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange- 
ment of separate narratives. Such a grouping is 
already found m the Reinardiu Vulpcs (c. 1150). 

Meanwhile in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhove, or Willem die Matoc, basing his work 
probably on a French poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Reynard at the court of the lion 
had leceived original treatment, composed a work 
ill Flemish, Reinaert de Vos, some time in the 13th 
( entury. A continuation, Reinaert's Historic, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied large additions 
and an element of satiie, and the whole was now 
legarded as one comjdete work.* Willem’s ex- 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
and piose versions which have been so popular in 
vaiious lands since the invention of printing. A 
opular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
y Gheraert Leouw, in 1479, Die H^storie van 
Rcj/naert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
Willem’s poem to be forgotten. In 1481 Cax ton’s 
English rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at Westminster. 
But the story of Reynard must have been known 

1 Ed F. J Mone, Remardus Fufpe*. Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1832, summanced in A Rothe, l^es Romans du Rsnard, ex- 
amints, analyses et compares, Paris, 1846, p 40 ff 
3 arimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p 1 S ; summarired in Thoms, p 
xxix ff. This poem was formerly supposed to be earlier than 
the longer Reinardus Vulpes. See Thorny pp. xxix, xxxvl. 

» PuUished by Orimm in his /feinAarf Fuchs, p 2611. Later 
he published fngments of an earlier and original recension in 
Sendsehreiben an Karl Laehmann, Leipzig, 1840. See also K 
Reisscnberger’s ed , Reinhart Fuchs, Halle, 1886. 

* Willem’s work is given in Grimm, p 116 ff. For the con- 
tinuation see J F WiUeni, Reinaert de Vos, Ghent, 1836. See 
also E. Martin, WiUems Gedieht * Van den Vos Reinaerde ' und 
die Umarbeitung und Fortsetzung ‘ Reinaert's Histone,’ Pader- 
boni, 1874. « 


already in England, as is shown by references in \ 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Prestes Tale and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Reynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the 13tn-14th centuries.^ 

A Saxon or Low German version of the Reinaert, 
written in veise, appeared in 1498, and has been 
variously attributed to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Reynke de 
Voss,^ was the source of the High German versions 
of Reineke Fuchs, the first of wich was publisU&d 
at Frankfort in 1546, and also of Danish, Swedish, 
and other translations Goethe’s well-knoun 
poem, based on J. C. Gottsched’s version (1752), 
appeared in 1794. 

The surviving French versions of the Reynard 
story are the poems of the Roman du Renart. 
These date from the 12th-13th cent., and are the 
work of different trouvires, though undoubtedly 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘ branches,’ of 
the Roman consist of numerous episodes wduch do 
not form a complete whole and nave often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follow s 
another without transition — so much so that the 
number of the ‘ branches,’ their older, and their 
contents vary in different MSS. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that the basis of 
the episodes of the Roman is the complaint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Reynard by 
Isengriin, tne wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and especially his violence to Hersent, Isengiiin’s 
wife. The fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of some of these Renart poems weie the 
early 13th cent, trouvdres, Pierie de St. Cloud, 
Richard de Idson, and an unnamed ‘ Prestre de la 
Croix en Biie.' Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of the poems seems 
to have been Normandy, Champagne, Picaidy, 
and Flanders.® The complexity of the Roman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinrich der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 verses, and undoubtedly several ‘ branches * 
havo been lost. 

While the bulk of the ' branches ’ make the animals aut and 
speak in character, others are full of the manners of the ago of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knights, with little 
regard to their own characters 

Another Renart romance is the independent Le 
Couronnement de Renart, dating from the second 
half of the 13th cent., which departs further from 
the Reynard tradition, and which has been attii- 
huted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt.® To the same romance 
cycle belongs the Renart le Nouvel by Jacquemart 
Giel6e de Lille, 1288.® 

Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King Noble, re- 
presented as a strife of evil against good The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge , its 
tendency is to allegory, and it satirizes the clergy as does also 
Le Couronnement, for their corruption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 

Still another poem is the long Renart le Contre- 
fait, an imitation or reproduction of the older tales, 

1 Bee Thoms, p ixxiil ff , T Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stones from MSS. of ISth and lUh cent. [Percy Society], 
London, 1842, p 65, and Introd ad fin , where an English 
metrical version of one of the branches of the French Renart is 
printed 

® Analyzed in Rothe, p. 73 ff. 

* L Budre, Les Sources du roman de Renart, Pans, 1892, p 
23. The Roman was ed. by D. M. Miion, Le Roman du [de] 
Renart, pyMii d'apris les manusonts de la Bibl du rot, des 
Xllle, XIV*, et XV* Slides, 4 vote , Parte, 1826. A supple- 
mentary vol was published by P. Ghabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart . SuvpUmens, variantes, et corrections. Pans, 1836 A 
definitive edL is that of E Martin, Le Roman de Renart, 8 vote , 
Strassburg and Pans, 1882-87 , see also his Observations sur le 
Roman de Renart, do 1887. An analjBte of the poem will be 
found m Rothe, p 106 ff. 

* Published in M6on, vol Iv , and analyzed in Rothe, p. 802 ff. 

» M6on, vol Iv. , Rothe, p 364ff. 
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by a cleik of Troyea, writing in the 14th cent., 
v^ich satirizes the monastic and ehivalric orders 
and displays a vast encyclopeedio knowledge of the 
learning of the age.' 

2. Characteristics of the Reynard cycle.— While 
the different versions of the Reynard story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life — life as a whole, as well 
as of pai ticular aspects of life — is always present ; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expiossion, ivas probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the liumorous element— ‘broad rustic 
mirth,' to quote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and 
cynical as it often is, pervades the whole work. 
The fox IS the clever villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and as a representative of 
man, yet he tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by the reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping w'ith their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, the poems and, later, the prose 
veision have little of the romantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of parody enters into the whole CTcle, paiody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a ‘ wild parody of human life.’ His characteristic 
summing-up of the whole epos can never be 
bettered.* 

Caxtou’s \ orsion a\ ows ita moral purpose ; ‘ This books is 
maad for nede and ]>roufT\ te of site god folke, as fer as they in 
redynge or heer>nge of it shal mowe understand and foie the 
forsayd subtyl dcceytes that dayly ben used in the worlde, not 
to thenteute that men shold use them, but that every man 
ehold eschew e and kejie hjTn from the subtyl false shrewls that 
they be not deceyvyd.’ But humour is none the less the niaiu 
charactenstio of his version 

3 . Sources. — Grimm and others believed that 
the Reynard story avos of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French originals. 
The provenance of the cycle is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders bordering on 
Germany, or the region between the Seine and the 
Rhine*— a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic torm of such names as Kagenhard 
(Reynard), Isengnm, Richild, etc., of which Grimm 
maae so much * While Reynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Geimany, the soil in which during the 12th-l3th 
cent, the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one ; then follow the older 
French branches of the Menart. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Ghchesaere, 
a MiiUlle High German version translated fiom or 
based on French originals, and that ajgain by the 
Flemish and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stones are probably much less the 
apologues so much belovea in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a work of great research to an investigation of the 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
‘ branches ’ of the Rermrt and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, beast-fables, and the 

' I> Rommi de Renart It Contrefait, ed F Wolf, Vienna, 
1862, analysis in Rothc, p. 474 ft, and in A O hi. Robert, 
FabUi tn^dites deg XIF, XIII* et XIV* glides, 2 vols , 
Paris, 1826, p oxxxilfl 

2 ‘Early German Literature,’ Miscellanirs, ili. 20411 (Works, 
People’s Ed , London, 1871-72). 

» G Saintsbury, The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory, London and Edinburgh, 1897, p 289 

4 Of. P Pans, Lee Aventuree de ma^re Renart et d'Vsengrtn 
eon Compire, Paris, 1861, p. 823 f , Sudre, p 46 f 


stories of tlie long populai rhi/siologu/i, all of 
which had a great vogue in the cloisters and 
schools, the aninities between them are rare, 
distant, and indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the ajiologue are lacking in 
Renart, and the circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
W authors working directly upon existing fables 
Trie Reynard stones have been mainly derived 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literal y 
sources. Thus they stand parallel to the Jdtakas, 
the PaUchatantra, the fables of Aisop and Phaedrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk-tales in their 
respective ages and places of origin The link 
with apologue and fable is slight ; the Imk with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from the latter, the authors of 
the Renart stories with great art produceil a woik 
which in its different lonns has had an extra- 
ordinary populanty. 

Litxiutcrk —The various edd of the stories of the Rojmard 
cycle and various works dealing with it have been sufflciently 
Indicated In the notes See also W J A Jonckbloet, Etude 
sur le roman de Renart, Groningen, 1863 , E Martin, Examen 
entigue dee nianusente du Roman de Renart, Basel, 187‘2 
B Arber’s reprint of Caxton’s Hist, of Reynard the Fox, 
London, 1896, is a useful ed of the tale (English Scholar’s 
Library of Old and Modem Works) 

.1 A. MacCullooh. 

RIDDLE.— X. Definition, — ‘ Riddle ’ is a com- 
prehensive term for a puz/lmg question or an 
ambiraous proposition which is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employed 
on purpose, in order to conceal the meaning, ami 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rhetorically the riddle 
is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be defined as a metaphor or a group of meta- 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and whose significance is not evident Aristotle ' 
insisted on tne close connexion between the nddle 
and the metaphor, maintaining that, when the 
metaphor is employed continuously in the dis- 
course, a riddle is the result. This conception of 
tho riddle closely associates it ivith the allegory 
and fable, and was tho Greek view ; for the teun 
aTeos, from which ainypa (‘riddle’) is derived, was 
applied to Aisop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in winch the real sense is obscured, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti- 
vation not only of wit, but also of man's mtellec- 
tual capacities 

From one point of view the riddle is a product 
of humour, from anothei it is the re.sult of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa- 
city to puzzle 18 due very largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored up in metaphoiical 
speech. While a genuine riddle possesses the 
quality of obscurity— the more obscure the liettcr 
— yet at the same time it must bo a perfectly true 
description. Every term ought to boas accuiate 
and exact as in a logical definition, but put in 
a form to baffle and puzzle. All these character- 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplified in 
the nddle of the Sphinx, which is ivorthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
of the largo part which it played in Greek legend 
and literature : 

‘What walks on four legs ui the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three m the evening? ’ 8 

In this question the Sphinx takes the day meta- 
phorically for the span of human life 

The power of a nddle to arrest the attention and 
make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

1 Poet. 22 . 

8 Tt itrriv, 6 plar tvov ifMovnv Ttrpa.novv sal itirovv «al rpinouv 
yii'rrat 'The poet Pindar is the first Greek writer to employ the 
term alrtyfua in the sense of ‘ riddle,’ and uses it to designate ^ 
this saying • 
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of incongruity which is usually present, the irre- 
concilable and incompatible being associated 
together. Aristotle has bi ought this feature out 
in one of his statements in regard to riddles : 

aiifiyftaT6^ rt yip ISea avm irrt, rb Xiyovr* wrofixovra 
aiiupara avva^peuA 

Samson’s enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scn]>tiire, diHtinctly etuliodies this characteristic 
of incongi uity • 

• Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness ' (Jg 

2. Types.— The general term ‘riddle’ coveis 
several difleient types of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(а) Logogriph.~The difficulty may be concen- 
trated in a single word, when the puzzle lies in the 
double sense which the word bears. For this kind 
of riddle the French employ the term calembour, 
the Germans Wortratsel ; a favomite designation 
for it IS ‘logognph.’ A modem example maybe 
cited : 

When Victor Hugo was elected to membership in the French 
Academy, Salvandy bitterly remarked to the distinguished 
author ‘ Monsieur, vous aves introduit en France rartso^nlque 
(I’arsenio) ’ 

The Greeks also employed this type of riddle, and 
a well-known iiihtance of it is found in the Wasps 
of Anstophanes, where the word Acrirlt occurs in 
the double sense of * shield ’ and ‘ asp ’ * 

This type of riddle may be spontaneous and 
natural, or, with the development of the literary 
ait, it may be worked out artificially until the 
logognph pi oper 18 developed. Strictly speaking, 
the logognph covers a class of riddles in wnich the 
puzzle 18 based upon the addition, subtraction, or 
tiansposition of letters A more familiar term for 
the case when the letters are tiansposed is ‘ana- 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is 

‘Tolle caput, simile aetati turn tempus habebis Ptier; 
Uer (J 0 Scaliger) 

A simple one in English luns : 

‘ There is a word in tiie English language the first two letters 
of which signify a male, the first throe a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman He-r-o-ine. 

The ancient Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the last letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next last for the second, and so 
forth, formed what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagiam. By this method stands for 

(Jer 25-®), and ’0i3 for (‘25‘). With these 
may bo grouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall (T)n 5^®). 

(б) Eniqma . — Less mechanical and more impor- 
tant is the enigma proper, Aristotle’s atviyua, in 
which the obscure intimation runs through an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of nddle is very closely allied to both 
the allegory and the parable.* The Greeks would 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S 12) 
and Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Is 6) as riddles 
The prophet Ezekiel (ch. 17) works out an allegory 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egypt are 
described as eagles. The prophet himself desig- 
nates his allegory a nddle as well as a parable,® and 
the art revealed in his working out of the imagery 
indicates that Hebrew writers were masters of 
the symbolical nddle The conversation of Jesus 

J Poet 22 

“ Line 16 (T ^ 

o'lfici' apa ypi<i)OV 6ia4>*pei KKtoivvp.os, 
no'<; St) , irpofpei ti« TOi<ri a-upnirait Kiyuy 
' oTi ravrov iv yj) r atr<^aA«v Kav ovpayi 
Kay rfj SaXarrfi Otjploy rrfy ioviSa ; ’ 

3 Gerber (Die Sprache al$ Kungt, ii 486) terms it ‘das allc- 
goristhe Untsel.’ 

* The Hebrew word for nddle is ni'C, and for parable 
Both of these occur in Ezk 17^, and maybe regarded os descrip- 
tive of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks oleot 
was a dcsiraation for a fable like those current under the name of 
ifisop axviypa is derived from alyot , in like manner alt obeourc 
■ proverbs were, designated aiyiypara. 


with Kicodemus is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of making 
profound reliidous truth impressive (Jn 3). 

(c) Jiebus.-^he rebus is a third type. Oiiginally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables. 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great, during the 
siege of Tyre, saw in a dream a satyr (2drvpo$) who could be 
caught only with difficulty. The wise men interpreted the 
dream for him very quickly : Sdrvpof «2d Tupos. 

Another type of the rebus was put in the form of 
an object-lesson. Let us note an example of itiin 
the political sphere : 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patri- 
arch, for counsel. Instead of giving a verbal reply, tlie latter 
takes the imperial emissaries out to his garden, where ho 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actions of the rabbi to their royal master, who fully 
comprehends the symbolism of the act and follows the ad% ice 
given to him in this strange manner 
A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyius. 

The Scythians, attacked by Cyrus, sent the Persian nionar* h 
a messenger with arrows, a rat, and a frog By these gifts 
they meant to tell Cyrus that, unless ho could hide in a hole 
like a rat, or like a frog in water, he could not escape their 
arrows 

(d) Charade. — The charade* is a later develop- 
ment of riddlo-niaking, a product of liteiaiy 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or rhetoric, and thus is essentially artificial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
composing a word, sometimes on words composing 
a phrase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle* (Svlbenratsel). Examples will 
indicate its character better than a formal defini- 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources • 

yrj(rot oAi), pvKijpa /Sobt, <(>uyr} rt Sayeiffrov, ‘ tiic w liole an island, 
the lowing of an ox, and the voice of an usurer * Tiie interpre- 
tation IS po-l-Sde, the island of Rhodes * 

We owe a beautiful ancient Latin chniade to Aulus 
Gellius : 

* Seinel minusne, an bis minus, non sat solo, 

At utrumque eorum, ut quondam audiM dicier, 
lovl ipsi regl noluit conowere ’ 3 
Its solution lies in the equation Semel mintu+hia mnni- 
ter mmusisgod Terminus, whose symbol, a boundary-stone, 
remained in the temple of .Jupiter ereotid by Tarqiiinms 
SuperbuB 

A famous charade on ‘cod,* which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly ascnbutl to 
Macaulay, runs as follows ; 

‘ Cut off my head, and singular I act , 

Cut off my tail and plural 1 appear , 

Gut off my head and tail, and, wondrenm fact. 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there 
What is my head 7 A sounding sea 
What 18 my tail 7 A flowing river 
’Mid ocean’s depths I fearless stray, 

Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.’ 

A. Fuhier has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry ; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi- 
ficance.® 

(c) Epigram. — According to the Greek view, the 
epigram, in its original sense of a poetical inscnp- 
tion on votive offerings or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi- 
gram had suggested a challenge to solution,® An 

1 ' Charade ’ is a word of French origin In his Ihct <lr la 
(1770) Stbastien gives the following definition ‘Ce 
mot vlent de I’ldiome languMocien et siginfle, dans son origine, 
un discours propre k tuor le temps , on dit en Languedoc 
allons taire des charades, pour alluns passer I’apr^s-sonp^, ou 
allons veiller chez un tel, parce que, dans les assembliies dc 
I’aprbs-soup^, le peuple de cette province s’amiise h dire des 
riens pour posse temps’ (quoted from Littrd) 

8 <iuoted from Ohiert, Bateel and GegelUcha/tSfiptele der 
alien Gneehen. p 167 

> 6Joc««« Atfiooe, xii 6 < See xxxlx [1885] oaff 

» Ohiert, p. 108 . ‘ Zahlreiche Epigraiiime konnten als Hatsel 
gelten, wenn man ihnon die Ueoerschrift mmmt , zahlreiche 
Uatsei als Epigramme, wenn man die Aufforderung zuni Raten 
entfemt.' This statement is made especialli of the Greek field. 
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illnstration taken from a grave-stone is interest* 

ing : ^ 

rovvofui fffjra iu a\^ triv S fti X‘ ot adv 
narpU Kak\riSiiv, ij M rdxf'V 

‘ My name is theta rho alpha siraa u mu alpha ohi u sigma , 

Chalcedon was my native land , to be wise is art ’ 

This Thrasymachus was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

(/) Amthmetical riddle. — The arithmetical or 
numerical riddle is next to be note<l. Many of 
these are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

Mg,' How does twenty remain when one is subtracted from 
nineteen ? ’ The solution depends upon the form of the Roman 
iiiimorals XIX and XX. 

A serious form of arithmetical riddle was 
developed, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of the alidiabet. 
Many Jewish commentators made ( = 

‘seipent’) one of the names of the Messiah because 
the miinerical value of the letters is the equivalent 
of 0 T 9 . In Gn 14** the reader is suppos^ to find 
the name of Abraham’s steward oecause the 
numerical value of the Hebrew consonants making 
up the word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
pati larch’s attendants. Jewish writers developed 
this method of writing and interpretation into a 
system and termed it ‘ Gematria.’ * Instead of the 
intended word, its numerical value was produced 
by permutation of the letters; in course of time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter- 
preting OT Sciipture. One numerical riddle 
appears in the pages of the NT ; it is the number 
of the beast, G60 (Rev 13**). The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was a 
part of every Gnostic system. As a prominent 
example we may take the woid Abraxas, used by 
the (Jnostics as an amulet because the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of days in a year * 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post- Biblical days and termed by them the 
muidah (niQ). A typical example occurs m Pr 
30*®'’- *« : ' 

‘ There are three things that are never satisfied. 

Yea, four that say not, Enough.' 

Thc'^c two lines contain the riddle proper ; the 
answ-er is given in the following verse 
‘ Sheol , and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water , 

And the fire that saith not. Enough.’ 

The numerical nddle in this form is the favourite 
type among the Arabs, and instances of it have 
also been found in Sanskrit literature.® It was 
also much aflected by the Jews of Talmudic tunes. 
The Jewish scholar A. Wiinsche has published a 
collection of the rrnddnh type of numerical riddles 
under the title, ‘ Die Zahlonspriiche in Talmud und 
Midrosch.’* 

3 . Origin and development. — The riddle origin- 
ated m the infancy of the human race. J. G 
Herder, in his Vom, Geist der hebratschen Poesie,^ 
remarks that ‘all peoples in the first stages of 
culture are lovers of riddles.’ The same .spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song and folk-proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 

1 Of JE, f.r 'Gematna ’ 

2 In the Sibylline verses we have a numerical enigma The 
answer is the word 'Itjo-oCv^SSS " 

l = 10-h7j=8-h<r«=200-fo=70+v = 400-f<r=20a 
ijlfi arapKo^dpOi Srarotf iy yff ^ 

T*<T<rtpa. tftuytjeyra rd S' at^uva 5v avrif 

SiViruv arrpaynAuy tpiOfjihy S' oXov i(oyop.ijyv 
oKTot yip pLoyaSat o<r<Tat SttcaSat *trl rovrots 
^S' tKanyrdSai oktm dirtoroWpoit dv9p<utrotc 
owopa fiijAuird. 

>Cf. F Deiitzsch, Comm, on Provorbg, tr M. O. Easton, 
2 vole , Edinburgh, 1874-76, ad too. , Jacob, AUarabiscke 
Parallehn zum AT,p 17 f 

*ZDMO\xv [19111. 

8 2 vols , Weimar, 1782-88, reprint, Gotha, 1890 


riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
the depths of the soul of a people 01 lace, not from 
the mind of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. Proverbs). Kiddles aie tlicie- 
fore in a real sense the vox popnh Many pio 
found mysterious truths were expressed in the 
form of riddles by pnmitive man, who also fre- 
ouently used the same literary device in Ins 
description of an occasional accidental occurreiu e, 
when it constituted a mystery for him Tliat 
Greek writers had occasion to discuss the relation 
between aXveyna and ypitpos, two common designa- 
tions for riddles, and the two terms fiOdot and X&yos 
18 a clear indication that Gieek enigmas touched 
the domain of mytliology. These two sphere-s 
would of nece.s8ity come together when the mys- 
tery of a natural phenomenon furnished the puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Mythological Rpeculatioii 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hymn of the 
Eigveda (see below). 

A sharp distinction ought to be made lietween 
the original folk-riddle and those more or less arti- 
hcial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Holland * lays stress 
upon this distinction by dividing riddles into 
two classes : (1) Vtnigme vraiment j>opulairc , (2) 
I’inigrm savante ou htUraire It is, however, 
doubtful whetlier any of the folk-ruldles of remote 
antiquity have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sense artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the gieat 
literary geniuses of Greece are liberally snnnkled 
with such riddles; many involving siibtlo meta- 
physical discussions are found in the liiijreda. 
Modem investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among pecmle of primitive culture 
In a recent edition of Rolland * the ediUir lias 
added an appendix giving a number of riddles 
current among the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
similar collections are to be found in the journal'* 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals 

Chronologically the riddle may be followed to a 
remote antupiity. A very ancient Semitic nddle 
18 preserved in a Babylonian tablet : 

* Who becomes pregnant without conceiving? 

Who becomes fat uitliout eating?’ 

The answer is ‘ Ulouds ’ •* 

The oldest recorded Greek riddle is associated w ith 
Mino.s, king of Crete * When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; the 
reply was in the form of an enigma which was 
solved by the seer, Polyidus. There are many 
allusions to this riddle 111 Greek literature, espea- 
allv in the great tragedians. 

rre-eminent among 6nigmes litUraires are the 
riddles of the Vodic writings The spontaneity 
and naiveti of the folk type have entirely di.'i- 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect metaphysical speculation of an 
ahstnise order (see below-). The same qualities 
characterize the enigmas w-ith which the Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to enliven their 
banquets. At certain periods of literary actuity 
there have been revivals of the art of riddle-mak- 
ing; writers distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literatuie have amused themselves by pro- 
ducing riddles usually trivial in snbiect-matter, 
yet frequently beautiful in form. Riddle-making 
was an affectation with the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine period, and their production of ahlynara and 
ypltpoi was reduced to lules. Ohlert mentions three 
poets of the 11th cent.— Psellus, Basihus Megalo- 
initis, and Aulikalamus — who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the writing of riddles. The 

1 Devinettee ou inxgmcx populatrM de la Fiance 

2 1877, originally puhlishtd in 1628 

•-* Rawlinson, WAI 11 table 16, lines 48-60. 

4 Apollodorus, in 111 1 f 
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Anglo-Latm poets of the 6th cent, and their 
Anglo-Saxon successors collected and wrote riddles 
extensively. In France of the 17th cent, men like 
Boileau delighted in penning riddles — Boilcan’s 
riddle on the flea is famous — while Voltaire and 
Rousseau did not disdain to try their skill in 
making thorn. F6neIon tests the sagacity of 
T^16ma<ju6 by proixmnding riddles to him. The 
popularity of this form of literary expression in 
France, auring the period covered by the name 
just mentioned, may be judged by the nublication 
of the Recueil des invgmcs de ce temps, ^ under the 
editorship of C. Cotin. The Mercure de France 
was a vehicle for the publication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magnmn intgmatique. 

In England riddles wore much affected by literary 
men in the age of Swift, who produced many of 
them. The trivial subject-matter of Swift’s riddles 
— ‘On Ink,’ ‘On a Pen,’ ‘On a Fan’ — indicates 
that they were merely the by-products of literal y 
activity and employed for the purpose of whiling 
away idle hours. ‘ But it was left to Schiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of riddle-making from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful poem, a work of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter IS trivial, the verse bears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet. 

* Auf einer groMen Weido gehon 
Viel tauaend Schale adlierweiM * 

Wie vir sie tieute wandeln schen, 

Sah «ie dor allerAlt'gfce Oiets 
8le alters me und trinken Lehen 
Aub etnem unerachopften Born, 

Ein Hirt ist Ihnen cugefreben 
Mit Bchon gebog'nem Silberhorn 
Er treibt ste aus zii goldnen Thoren, 

£r ubenahlt sie Jede Nacht, 

Und hat dor [.aminer keins vorloren, 

So oft er auch den Weg vollbmoht 
Ein treuer Hund hilft sie ihm leiten, 

Em mnntrer Widder geht ^oran 
Die Ileerde, kannst du sie inir deuten? 

Und auch den Hirten zeig* niir an ! '2 

Triviality as to subiect-matter i.s the outstanding 
characteiistio of inoaern literary riddles, and m 
this paiticular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiquity. With the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§ 6), nddles touched the serious issues of life 
Life and death ivere involved in unravelling them ; 
weighty policies of State depended on their solu- 
tion ; and even the sacred rites of religion wore 
enlivened by the proposing and gue.ssingof riddles. 

4. Form. — Riddles are usually expressed in 
rhyme 01 verso Goethe sets forth this charactei - 

IstlC 

' So legt dcj Diohtcr cm lUthsel, 
Kunstlich mIt Worten verschnlnkt, oft der Versammlung ins 
Ohr ’ s 

Sam.son’s enigma, the only popular riddle pre- 
served in the OT, beais all the marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg 14^^). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
philosophers are usually in metre. The Anglo- 
Latin poets of the Middle Ages put their enigmas 
into hexameter verse, and the riddles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period are m metrical form. Many Jewish 
poets of the Middle Ages exercLsed their muse by 
putting nddles into poetic form. The length and 
character of these may be judged by a production 
of the poet al-Hanzi (13th cent.), in whicli ho takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 
grammarians to put their rules in poetical riddles. 
Many examples of these have been collected by 
G. Ro.sen.* Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 
* Paris, 1640 

a F Schiller, Parabeln und R&thsfl, 3 (Sdmmthehe Werke, 
12 vole in 4, Leipzig, n.d. i. 202). 

» A leans und Dora, line 26 f 

♦Of ZDMG xiv ^1860] 097 flf , xx. [1880J 689 ff 


how this poet invested it witli^ the peculiar chaiiu 
of rhythmical expression. It is the poetical form 
in which it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimulates the iutellect 
to solution. 

5. Occurrence. — As riddles are rooted in meta- 
phors, it is not surprising to find that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the pewles of primitive culture the world 
over. Abbe Boilet, in writing of the Wolofa of 
Sene^ambia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut or by the camp-fire ask each othei 
riddles. The Bedawi, as he sits by his tent dooi , 
whiles away the evening hours by proposing tliem, 
and the Russian peasant enlivens tne long houis of 
a winter’s evening by attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia. A race like the Greeks, specially gifted 
with literary genius, delighted in them. Greek 
liteiature furnishes abundant material for estimat- 
ing the influence and popularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literature have been 
unsurpassed. Greek poetry is especially rich in 
them ; they are found frequently in Homer and 
were popular because of the high place which the 
Homeric poems had in the esteem of the Hellenic 
race. Riddles naturally played a large part in 
Gieek tiagedy, because the solution of the riddle 
influenced the course of events. Every poet who 
in any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
castigated the follies of society. The titles of 
some of the comedies suggest that they weie 
written in mockery of an atfectation for enunciat- 
ing enigmas ; eg, Eubulus gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingokanon, t e. a slave who, 
like the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Tlieocritus 
puts enigmatical sayings into the mouths of his 
shepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jews of 
menueval times cultivated them with zest as a 
means of intellectual gymnastics and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting scientific problem is the occur- 
rence of the .same riddle among peoples far removed 
geographically, and belonging to distinct ethno- 
logical groups. Gaston Pans, in his preface to 
Rolland’s Devtnettes ou tnigmea, calls attention to 
this striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
a folk-nddle. Its French form is : 

‘ Je vais, Je vlens dans ma maison, 

On vient pour me prendre ; 

Ma maiaon se sauve par les fenfitres 
Et moi je reste en prison ’ 

Answer Le poisson et le filet. 

The Scotch form is : 

‘ The robbers cam tae oor boose 
When we were a’ in ; 

The boose lap out at the windows 
And we were a’ ta’cn.’ 

Answer . Fishes caught in a net. 

Gaston Pans states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia and among the Lapps ; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Negroes of W. 
Africa ; that it is also current among the Basques. 
Three hypotheses have been propounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peoples far removed fiom each other. (1) 
A common origin has been postulated. (2) The 
tiansmission of the riddle from one race to another 
has been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle among 
two races as far separated as the Scottish ana 
Chinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the possi- 
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bility of literary boi rowing, which is quite piobable 
in the case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly helped 
themselves to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable example of this is the riddle which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

o<y<r’ SKotJ.tr \.tn6iJ,t9a, Zv ovx cXofurv 

‘ What we had we lost, what we did not have we kept.’ 
The same iiddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and the popular vernacular for these 
versions the hypothesis of literary tiansniission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of tlie 
human mind. K. Simrock * calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. The resem- 
blances may usually be traced to literary induences, 
but great caution should be used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the case of the 
spontaneous folk-iiddlo. 

6. Uses.— The riddle placed an important part 
in the intellectual and social life of antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form em^oyed for serious purposes 
m the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent figures of history are 
renowned because of their ability either to foimu- 
lato riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history as 
skilful in the solution of dark sayings and 
enigmas.* The esteem in wliich such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time may be judged by 
the . ascnption of similar gifts to hypostatized 
Wisdom.* Monarchs of renown are represented as 
engaged in contests with one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engage*! in such competition ; the former was con- 
tinuously successful until his rival called in the 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.* A 
Greek legend tells how Amasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged m a similar contest with the king of the 
Ethiopians.® The Egyptian monarch sent for aid 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
iEsop we read of a riddle contest between a Baby- 
lonian king Lycurgus and Nectanebo of Egypt ; 
the former is continuously victoiious through the 
assistance of iEsop. Alexander the Great, during 
his campaign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges them to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented as indulging in this pastime ; 
Jupiter pioposoB a riddle to King Nunia.’ The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodan which they expected him to 
solve — a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Frequently the contest by nddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapsodists, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, Mclampodte, 
attributed to Theognis, contains an account of a 


1 Symphoaius (6th cent.) gives it in Latin ; 

‘Est nova notarum cunctis captura ferarum 
Ut si quid capias, id tecum (erre recuses, 

At b 1 nil capias, id tu tanaen ipse reportea ' 

Pierre Orognet gives it in Latin and French as it circulated in 
the Middle Ages . 

* Ad Bilvara vodo venatnm cum cane quino : 

Quod capio perdo, quid (ugit hoc babeo.’ 

The French version runs ' 

' A la forest m’en voys ohaaaer 
Aveoques cinq chlens k trasser. 

Oe que Je prens, Je pers et tlens, 

Oe qui e'enfuyt ay et retiens ' 


* Da$ dmtteho Rdthselbuoh, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1858--63. 

8 1 K 101 - 18 , 2 Oh 91*, Dn 6i2 Sir 47i» ; Jos. ArU. vin. v 8. 

* Wis 88. # Job. Ant. vm. v. 8, e. Apion. 1. 18. 

8 Plutarch, Conmv. Sept. Sap. viii. 

^ Ovid, Fast. iii. 889-e46. 
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riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calchas and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is victorious ; according to anotlicr, tlie 
latter; but in either case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of I’lutarch snppoits the 
legend of a struggle of this type between Theognis 
and Homer, in which the latter is worsted and du's 
of mortihcation. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys those who fail to solve liei ridille, and, 
when (Edipus is successful, the monster hurls 
herself over a precipice. There are modern Greek 
legends in which the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living m a castle pro- 
pounds a riddle and gives forty days for its 
solution. Unfortunate is the peison who fails, for 
the monster devours him. The resemblance to the 
story of the Spiuux is evident. In the Mahd- 
bharata the legend takes another form . the hero 
Yudhishthiia frees tw’o brothers from the fetters 
of a monster by the solution of a iiddle. Teutonic 
legemls are of similar impurt • in the so-called 
Wartburg-Krteg theie is a deadly riddle contest 
between Odin and the giant Wafthrudhmr, and 
another instance has been immortalized by 
Schiller.’^ In certain parts of Geimany the boy 
who fails to solve a riddle is greeted with suen 
expressions as ‘ Er ist des Henkers,’ ‘ Muss sich 
zum Henker scheeren,’ ‘ Komnit in die llolle,’ ‘ Ist 
todt-* * These expressions may be relics from the 
times when the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. 

In otbci legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution of a riddle by the 
suitor. This custom was kuown in the Inma of 
Vedic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising his daughter 
to the dwarf Alvis on condition tliat the latter 
answers a long list of peiplexmg questions. This 
feature is present m the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for the hand of Queen Jocasta uas promised to 
the man who would be successful in solving the 
famous riddle and thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
failure to solve the nddle often cost the suitor his 
life.® 

f r. Riddles in social life. — The piopounding and 
ution of riddh‘8 was included in the merry- 
making that formed a part of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s nddle, already quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature ; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although un- 
invited, goes to the wedding of Keyx and joins the 
rhapsodists m the solution of riddles. 

Flato 18 responsible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favounte pastime wuth lads 
in hxs day ; * when the Konians came under Greek 
intluence, the boys were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas ® In the best days of their history the 
bannuets of the Gieeks were soniothing more than 
dunking- bouts ; intellectual pleasures weie culti- 
vated, and prominent among these Mas the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. The banquet 
was under the control of a symposiarch, under 
whose direction the riddle passed from person to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel- wreath, and the penalty consisted in 
dunking unmixed wine or wine mingled with salt 
water.® Aulus Genius'^ describes an Athenian 
dinner-party of his day (A.d. 2nd cent ) ; the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel-wioath or the copy of a 
I Of. Turandot. 

8 E L Roohholz, Alemannxsehes Kinderhed, T^eitizigr, 1867. 

8 Of. Schiller’s Turandot * Ki'P v 479. 

8 Oranimariaii PoiiiiHjms 

8 We are indebted to Athennus for these details (xi. 467). 
t Nootes Atticae, viii 2 tt 
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lare book. SonietiineB a money prize vras ottered. 
With the Jews of the Middle Ages, according to 
Abrahams,^ riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of consideranle merit. 

8. Riddles in religious ceremonies. — The 
strangest use of riddles to the modern mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoples of primitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
(Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village In the Aru 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoffined, watcheis 
propound riddles to each other or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi- 
dently rooted m animism, and enigmatical lan- 
guage mav be used to puzzle the spirit of the de- 

f iarted. A reminiscence of this custom seems to 
inger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave-stones and ask each 
other riddles after the friends of the deceased 
and the mourners have gone home. Among the 
Akamba of British E. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a chann which m^ make or mar 
the crops. The A I foots of the Central Celebes 
engage in nddlo-^essing during the season when 
tlie crops are tilled and are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim • ‘ Make our rice to 
grow, make fat ears to grow both in the valley and 
on tlie heights ! ’ Animistic conceptions probably 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(a) Oracles, — The answers of the Greek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes* terms the 
answers of oracles ypi^oi, a word commonly used for 
liddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
were consulted liefore important political under- 
takings and military campaigns, tne significance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot be over- 
estimated. 

E g , immediately before entering upon the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, the Athenians consulted the Delphic oracle; 
as a reply the Pjthia commanded the Alheniaus to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Erythroea This enigmatical reply 
turns about the name of the priestess 'Hot/xw (' Hest ’) » 

The riddle was .specially adapted for oracles be- 
cause it was puzzling and conseqiiently impiessive, 
and at the same time concealed ignorance of the 
future. 

(6) At festivals, — Riddles formed a part of the 
ritual at the festival of Agrionia, sacred to 
Dionysus, In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the go<i as if ho had been lost. When 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed • 

‘ Dionysus has betaken himself to the Muses.’ 
Then there followed a sacred meal at which these 
worshippers propounded and answered riddles 
{alvlynara Kal ypl<povs).* It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religious festi- 
vals ; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Diphilus. ^ A riddle 
contest betw een three maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samoa is referred 
to in his comedy entitled Theseus. The Laws of 
Manu enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
§raddhn feasts. One of the enactments may be 
quoted ; 

‘ Whatever may please the BrUlimapas, lot him give without 
grudging it , let hiim give riddles from the Vedas, for that is 
agreeable to the manes.’ * 

1 Jewish Life tn the Middle Agee, p 132. 

» Birds, 970 * Plutaroh, de Ppik orae xlx. 

* Plutarch, Cinviv Sept. Sap. vlll # ill, 230 


(c) In Vedic hymns . — Vedic literature reveals .a 
unique use of riddles in religious ceremonies and 
in metaphysical speculation. It is most suggestive 
that the Vedic word brahmodva, or brahmavadya, 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a term descriptive of speculative discussion. 
Etymolorically the word denotes * analysis of the 
Brahma.^ In one of the Vedic hymns * tiie descrip- 
tion of Agni IS put in the form of a riddle : 

• Who among you haa understood this hidden (god) f The 
calf haa by itaoTf given birth to its mothers. The germ of many 
(mothera), the tnreat seer, moving by his own strength, colJles 
forward from me lap ot the active ones.’ (The mothers are 
waters) 

The famous riddle hymn of Dirghatamas is a part 
of the Etgveda.* It contains 52 verses, of which 
all except one are riddles. The theme of this hymn 
is theosopliy and theosophical speculation wliicli 
revolves about cosmic phenomena, mythology, and 
human organs. The hymn may be characterized 
as a poetical expression of primitive Hindu nhilo- 
sophy in enigmatical language It was intenaed to 
be used by priests as they ottered sacrifices. The 
most striking use of poetic riddles or charades, to 
' enliven the mechanical and technical progress of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics,’ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacnhce, 
or oHamedha. This part of the ritual was con- 
ducted by two priests, one asking the ridtlle and 
the other giving the answer,® These riddles are 
so unique m the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse-saorifleo one priest asks ‘ Who, venly, moveth 
quite alone , who, verily, is born again and again , what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold ; and what is the great 
(greatest) pile?’ 

The answer is . ' The sun moveth quite alone , the moon is 
bom again and again , Agm (fire) U the remedy for cold , the 
earth is the great (greatest) pile ’ 

The pnest called Aotar asks the priest called adhvaryu, 

* What, forsooth, is the sun-like light , what sea is there like 
unto the ocean ; what, verily, is hi^ier than the earth , what is 
the thing whose measure is not known ?’ 

The answer Is • 'Brahma is the sun-Iike light , heaven Is the 
sea like unto the ocean , (the god) Indra is higher than the 
earth ; the measure of the cow is (quite) unknown.’ 

Again, the following questions and answers ; ' I ask thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask tlice for the navel of the 
universe ; 1 ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed , I ask thee 
for the highest heaven of speech ’ 

‘ This altar is the highest summit of the earth ; this sacrifice 
is the navel of the universe , this soma [the intoxicating sai n- 
flcial drink] is the seed of the lusty steed [god Indra?]; this 
Brahman pnest is the highest heaven [i « the highest exponent) 
of speech.’ 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield ) 

Litbratcrr — I. Abrahams, Jewish T.ife tn the Middle Ages, 
liondon, 1896, p 884fl , CrB*, pt vi , The Scapegoat, do 1913, 
p 12111 and passim, J B. Friedreich, Grseh des lOithsela, 
Dresden, 1860 ; G Gerber, Die Sprache ale Kunst, 2 voN , 
Berlin, 1886 , G Jacob, AUarabische Parallelen zum AT, do 
1807, p. 18f ; M, Jager, * Assjriacho Rathsel und Hpruch- 
worter,’ m BASS li (1894) 274 ff ; F E Kdnle, Sftli.fuh, 
Rhetorik, Poetik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 12 ff , L Ldw, The Lebeii’^- 
alter in der j-ddischen Literatur, Szegedin, 1875, p 346 ff , 
K. Ohlert, MHtsel und Geeellschaftsspwle der alien Gneehen, 
Berlin, 18M findispensable for a study of Greek riddles), 
E Rolland, Devinettes on inigmee populaires de la Fiance, 
originally published, Treviso, 1828, new ed., with preface by 
Gaston Paris, Pans, 1877 (valuable) ; A Wdnsche, Die Jthth- 
selteeisheit bei den Ilebraern, Leipzig, 1883 (an important mono- 
graph) Other literature haa been mentioned either in the body 
of the art or in the notes JAMES A. KelSO 

RIDICULE.-See Abuse. 

RIGHTS. — T. E. Holland, as a preliminary to 
his account of rights in the legal sense of the term, 
has defined ‘ a right generally ’ as * one man’s 
capacity of influencing the acts of another, by 
moans, not of his own strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.’ * The definition is useful as 
bringing out the complex character of the idea of 

1 1, xcv. 4. a I clxiv 46 

» M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1908, 
p. 216 It,, also an art. in JAOS xv. [1892) 172, of. M Haug, 

* Vedische Katselfragen und Ratselspriiche,’ SBA W, 1876, 11 4 

* Elements of Jurisprudence*, p. 82 
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light. It implies, as he goes on with excellent 
lucidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the ‘ person entitled’ ; (2) the person who has the 
corresponding duty, or ‘ the person obliged ’ ; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised ; and 
(4) the act of forbearance which is exacted. The 
delinition further emphasizes the important fact 
tliat for the existence of a right in the full sense 
of the word recognition is necessary, and it properly 
distinguishes between those rights which rest 
nrerely on the approval of public opinion (subse- 
quently by an unfortunate choice called ‘moral 
lights^) and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ‘ legal rights.’ On the other hand, 
the definition fails in so far as it uses ‘society’ in 
a sense either too wide or too narrow — too wide 
in so far as it ignores the different forms of 
social organization, each with its own system of 
lights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too nariow 
if it IS intended to exclude reference to the rights 
of nations And this criticism leads to another. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recognized by 
society, whether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on tne requirements of 
human nature itself — things that are rights simply 
because they are ‘ right ’ — but also that there is any 
essential relation at all between the adjectival and 
the sul)stantival meaning of the word * A science 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to define 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
snccinl purpose. But that is a diflerent thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
01 the most fundamental use of the term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
definition of right generally must be defective 
which fails to indicate what this relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and religion, the main object will be to 
supply tins omission. In the attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to pieface the mam subject with 
a short statement (1) of the origin and develop- 
ment of the idea of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theoiies that have been held as to the 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(3) a more inclusive definition, and suggesting some 
deductions and applications to current pioblems of 
the rights of individuals and nations which may 
sei ve as a verification of its conclusions. 

I Development of the idea of individ- 
ual RIGHTS . — It IS by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from finding a stage at which individual thought 
and action are free from the pressure of the .social 
environmentj we have one in which the mind and 
Avill of individuals are dominated by the collective 
imnd as expressed in the customs of the group 
This suboidination is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of the idea of right. If we 
turn to the early use of SlKaios in Greek literature, 
w'c find it in Homer * simply in the sense of pos- 
8e.ssing lules or customs, and as in this sense the 
maik of civilized life, in contrast to the manneiless 
Cyclops Between tins and the use in Thucydides 
and Xenophon in such phrases as dUaia voteiy and 
SUaia there is a wide gap. In these a moral 
reference to things that not only is it the rule to 

1 On p 84 the writer congratulates the English language on 
having two words, ‘ law ’ and ‘ right,’ which enables it to keep 
those meanings apart, and commiserates other languages which, 
like German, have onlv ono, and have thus involved writers in 
endless disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may com}mre this contrast with Bentham’s even more 
pungent strictures on the ambiguity of English as compared 
with French usage, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of ‘right,’ as Don Quixote from one saddle to 
another without changing horses (Works, li.). 

* Liddell and Scott, s c. 


do, but that may be claimed by the individual as 
by right, has emerged, and we might think (partic- 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit acknowledgment of the idea of the 
* rights ’ which the individual m turn ‘posscBses.’ 
But the student of Greek ethics know s that in its 
classical exponents there is as yet no word cor- 
responding to either ‘ rights ’ or ‘ duties ’ in the 
modern sense. We have to wait another genera- 
tion before, in the Stoic t4 Ko-d-fiKoma, we have the 
definite specification of things that are right to be 
done as definitely ‘belonging’ to the individual. 
Even here we are still far from the idea of these as 
implying corresponding ‘ rights.’ In early Roman 
law itself, whioh did so much to develop the idea 
of personality, the idea of duty, as Maine has 
pointeil out, 18 far more prominent than that of 
rights.* What Roman law efleeted was to trans- 
late the Stoic idea of personality and the ‘law of 
nature,’ which personality emboaied, into terms of 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni- 
versal justice or right of nations, “ to pave the w'ay 
for the recognition of the further idea of rights 
that belonged to an individual independently of 
his membership in a particular society. Thence- 
forth one might say that the development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds part 
passu, seeing that the idea of the individual as a 
personality with rights as against society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of him as 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in the development of the claim lor this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of the law of 
natuie into the prismatic colours of ‘ natural rights ’ 
13 a long one.* The chief influence was undoubtedly 
the Christian religion, appealing on the ono hand 
to a primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
the other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a personal one. But these seeds of 
the idea of the rights of man had to await a soil 
congenial to them, which was first found when 
English tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
against social and political despotism in the tune 
of Wyclif.* By the middle of the 17th cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, m both 
Old and New England, were already deeply tinged 
with individualistic theory as to the nature of 

f overnment. It was under this influence that 

Iilton declared that ‘ all men were naturally bom 
free . . . born to command and not to obey ’ ; ® 
that a century later Blackstone w rote • 

‘The principal aim of Bocictv la to protect individuals In Uio 
enjoyment of those absolute riKhts which were vested in them 
by the immutable laws of nature ’ , ® 

and that even Burke, in the midst of Ins violent 
irotest against the doctrine of absolute rights, 
orniulates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights rather than duties • 

‘Oivil Society is an institution of beneficence, and law itself 
is only beneficence acting by a rule Mon have a right to Justice , 
they have a right to the fruits of tlieir industry, and to the 
means of iiiakihg industry fruitful. Tiiey ha\e a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents , to the nourishment and iinprove- 
mentof their offspring, to Instruction in life and consolation 
in death Whatever each man can separately do w'ltliout 

1 Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the interesting 
illustration of the same priority in Japanese law, which had no 
word for * right ’ until the suggestive phrase ‘ power-interest ’ 
was coined by a Japanese writer on Western public law m 18fxS 
a It IS important to realize that the Roman xvs gentium is 
the right common to all nations, not international right 
3 Reference should be made to artt. Individualism and Indiv id- 

UALITT. 

* See art Individualism, vol. vil. p 221*> On the influence 
of Scriptural ideas on the Peasant Revolt see D O Ritchie, 
Natural Rights, p 8, and on the men of the Commonwealth, 
The Clarke Papers, ed O H. Firth, 4 vols , London, 1891-1901, 
passim 

® Quoted in W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics, p. 216. 

8 Quoted lb. 
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trespassing upon others, he has a richt to do for himself , and 
ho has a riirht to a fair portion of all which society with ite 
combinations of skill and force can do in his favour.* i 

These passages are sufficient to show the close 
connexion between the development of the idea of 
right in its later phases and the development of 
theory. 

Hut, bcfoie turning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion tlie naain in- 
fluence in tiie development of the idea of rights in 
the middle period explain also (what otherwise 
mi'dit seem an inversion of the natural order) why, 
looked at from the side of the nature of the rights 
themselves, the claim to spiritual rights should have 
pieceded the claim to political rights and the claim 
to economic rights sliould have lagged behind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more inward to the more outward and 
material, in reality it was in the first jilace from 
condition to the conditioned, and in tlie second 
from the more formal and abstract to the more 
substantial and conci ete. Doubtless the instinctive 
sense of human capacities in the individual, as 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘ in the removal of all lemov- 
able obstructions,’ was operative from the first. 
But it was only through freedom of thought and 
speech and some measure of political power that 
this sense could make itself articulate and the way 
could be prepared for the e.stahhshment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to this 
once more the influence exercised upon the develop- 
ment of men’s ideas as to their rights by powerful 
forms of abstract theorv as to the ground of rights 
in general and as to the sphere of law, and it is 
not difficult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active assistance 
of society in the recovery of the ‘ lost title-deeds 
of humanity ’ in the sphere of material well-being, 
has been so late in developing. 

II. Theories OF the ground of rights.— i. 
Theory of the Social Compact.— If wliat has been 
said as to the history of the idea of rights is sound, 
we may expect to find that, while ancient theories 
of the nature of jmstico as we lind them from the 
time of the Sophists downwards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of lights, the problem of 
the ground of rights in explicit form is essentially 
a modem one ft was not till the question of the 
lights of the subject was definitely raised in 16 th 
cent. England that theories as to their oiigin and 
ground came to be central in political tliought It 
must bo sutticient here to select the more typical. 
From tho outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this spirit that modem theory at its 
outset sought for the souice of legal rights, not 
primal ily in the will of another, but in the will of 
the members of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of human 
nature from which it starts. 

(rt) ‘ Might w right . ' — Starting from tho concep- 
tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all agauist all, not only 
law and government but socioty itself is conceived 
of as resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign their natural but barren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling might of the sover- 
eign. The ground of a man’s rights on this view 
may be said to be his own will to peace and security ; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of tlie 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 

, 1 Quoted in Wallace, p. 215. 


that he con be said to will the rights that are 
actually assigned to him. These depend on the 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sover- 
eign and of subiect there exists no other reason 
for loyalty to the contract but fear, the logical 
outcome would seem to be that rights resolve 
themselves into mights. This was concealed from 
Hobbes by his ambiguous use of ‘natural rights.’ 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by purging 
the theory of this inconsistency, claimed to have 
‘ preserved natural right safe and sound in the civil 
state’ — robbed it, in other words, of its saviiSg 
grace.* 

The view that right rests on no other basis than 
iniglit, however contrary to men’s instinctive judg- 
ments, once suggested, has much to support it m 
the violent origin of many forms of society and m 
the imposition of conditions of life that depend on 
the will of the stronger ; and, under the influence of 
some modem ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assumed a new im- 
portance as applied to the rights of nations. It 
must be sufficient here to notice the objection to it 
that is at once the most obvious and the most 
fatal. 

If we look nt society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a coinnmnity 
of crouching slaves it piesents the appeaianco of a 
willing and orderly interchange of services involv- 
ing mutual rights and duties, however little 
consciously recognized in this form. In all societies 
at some stage of their development theie are con- 
ditions so remote from the ordinary interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented ns ‘ inter- 
ferences ’ with them. But, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in the individual, which has been callm 
‘ the great fly-wheel of life,’ may reconcile to 
isolated inconveniences, but cu.stoms as a whole (os 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have boon moie or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, under the 
circumstances and beliefs of the time in which they 
aiise, the satisfaction of fundamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to mould 
customs, the power of the stronger is mure likely 
to be broken by than to break them if it measuiea 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under which men live 
is supported in the last resort not by might but by 
the general sense that it is in harmony with their 
ideas of the kind of life which they de.siie to live. 

(d) Natural rights . — It was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con- 
tract theory as it was held by Locke and profoundly 
influenced political thought for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theory, society 
i.s natural. Law and government ore instituteo, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee ceitain 
fundamental rights which are endangered by the 
weakness of tho social element in its members — 
chiefly those of life, liberty, and propeity. The 
contract here is not of tlie citizens with one another, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The substance of it is 
that law and government sliall concern themselves 
with the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve these rights to the individual. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
utilitarian idea of the l^is of the rights whicn 
society recognizes, but the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 

1 Ep. L For the clearer etatement of his view see the post- 
humouB Tractatv* PolUietu, ch. li. There are of course other 
clenieata in Spinoza’s philosophy which lead to a totally diiTercot 
conclusion. 
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thine absolute and imprescriptible in the individual 
was Dy this time too strong and was for the present 
sufficient to overpower the appeal to general happi- 
ness, which in England was more congenial to the 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesis is set up between the 
quite definite standard of social enactment and the 

S uite indefinite idea of rights inalienable from 
lie individual. It was vam to try to define these 
rights as life, liberty, piopeity. Such words are 
Oily the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to he made of liberty, wherein 
the ‘ right ’ to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what Ireton had long ago 
called ‘ that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’ ^ Any atteniut 
to translate such a view into pi notice could only 
end in despotic forms of goveinmeiit — Cromwellian 
or Napoleonic, as the case might be. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in reaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individual right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might ns the one 
standard of light 

2. Utilitarian theory.— The way to this reaction 
was prepared by the appeal to utility m such 
writeis us Jeiemy Bentham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of natural rights but ‘anarchical 
fallacy.’ It was metajihysics, and that woist form 
of metaphysics, ‘metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

•RiRhts are the fnnts of t)ie law, and of the law alone 
There are no rights without law -no rights contrary to the law 
— no rights anterior to the law ' 2 

Law doubtle.ss is the declaration of a will on the 
part of nuUviduals to whom other individuals are 
enerally disposed to render obedience; but this 
isposition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law with natural rights, but 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or ‘ calcula- 
tion ’ which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gam or lose by breaking away 
fiom it * 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that lights must be 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter- 
ests, and on the other to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con- 
sisting in the sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
as concern ea merely with the arrangements that will 
give each individual the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of such satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in- 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
disapjiearance of all distinction between interest 
and light. From the side of ethics, this means 
that iluty becomes an empty word ; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no appeal to a ‘right’ 
in contradistinction to convenience. Tnie, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con- 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far as it coincides with his own. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a view should be employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as m the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire {q.v.), and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an ‘ ought ’ or a ‘ to be ’ as opposed to what is. 

1 Clarice Papert, 1. 264 In this sense it merges in what is 
sometimes called the ‘ intuitional theory ’ of rights, but is only a 
tame expression of the other. 

2 Jeremy Bentham, Works, iii 221. ^ Ib p 219 


There is to be ' the greatest happiness of tlie greatest 
number ’ ; with a view to it, ‘ e\ erybody is to count 
as one, nobody as more than one.'^ But for whom 
IS this a ' to be ’ 7 Not for the individual, to w horn 
‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ is 
nothing. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
‘natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 
‘utility’ is metaphysics in the air. 

3 . Idealistic theory of rights. — The development 
of what for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to the partial truths which 
these one-sided theories represent. We know from 
Plato’s dialogues how far current theory had gone 
in the assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
is required to supplement it.^ His own theoiy of 

J ustice he develops as a direct answer to it But 
118 treatment of justice as a general feature of the 
good life rather than a particular pliase of it 
obscures its apjilication to the question of lights. 
What emerges is that the aim of civic society is to 
do the fullest justice to the capacities of mdividuals 
by assigning each his place in an organizetl system 
of social pui poses. Aristotle’s treatment of the 
same subject enables huii in a well-known passage’ 
to face more directly the issue raised by the 
Sophists os to the existence of a natural 01 , as it 
would be better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amounts to the denial of any liard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law IS partly natural, pai tly conventional. In all 
laws there is an element that is univeisal and one 
that 18 particular to the circumstances • they all, 
e g., condemn theft, but the pennlty will be tliftor- 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere® between universal, or common, law and 
the tdios v6no% of the particular community. Some 
have seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
natuie ’ as understood by 18th cent, wi iters. Aris- 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
os having for its aim the realization of what is best 
m man,* must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what D. G. Ritchie has called the ‘ turgid river 
of ihetoric’ on this subject that has flow’ed through 
modern politics. 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law as an 
imperfect embodiment ol a law of nature identical 
with the Divine Reason. We have already seen 
how this conception was more feitile on the nega- 
tive than on the positive side — in the condemnation 
of arlihcial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assoition of the lights of individuals 
as souls of iiifanite possibilities. To the Roman 
lawyeis the appeal to a lus naturals meant merely 
the appeal, as in Gaius, to laws that were common 
to all natioiKS.® 

In Aquinas the law of nature apiiears, not only 
side by side with civil law, but as the foundation 
of it. As soniothing deeper than human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
be modelled, it thus receives new authority. From 
a mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precept ‘ to use those means by which 
life 13 preserved, to marry, educate children to 
know the truth about God and live in society ’* 
1 Rrp bks I -il. 2 Elh Nie v 7 

s Rhet 1 . 18. * Particularly Pol 1 

® Ulptan extended the ttM naturale to all hv iriff tlimga. Thw 
enabira him to assert that, while slovcrv existed ‘ iiiro gentium,’ 
‘ by the law of nature all men at the first were born free ’ We 
have here a transition point from the idea of natural law as 
merely a fact aud natural law as providing' an ideal of human 
life. If we take the codification of law by Justinian as the last 
act of the ancient world, we may call this idea the sacred 
lemtcy of the dying civilisation 
® Summa, 1 2, qu. xciv art 2 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very much 
as he inherited it from Aristotle. 

If not, as he has been called, the discoverer of 
natural riglits, Grotius (g’.v.) was the first clearly 
to assira them a ground in man’s social nature, to 
map them out, and more particularly to apply 
them to the life of nations. In opposition to Ulpian, 
Grotius maintained that law anil right apply in the 
piopor sense only to human beings: ‘no one is 
properly capable of right who does not by nature 
use general precepts. ° Animals may have rights 
m the wide sense that there is a right and a wrong 
attitude of mind towards them, out not in the 
sense that they can share in a common purpose 
involving correlative rights and duties. The 
natural Taw on which natural rights are based is 
defined as ‘ the dictum of right reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagreement 
with the rational and social nature of man has in 
it a moral turpitude or a moral necessity, and 
consequently that such an act is forbidden or com- 
manded by the law of God.’ ^ From this and from 
his further definition of human nature, here referred 
to as the nature that was ' created at the bemnning 
and restored first after the Flood, then by Christ,’ 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in mind 
an ideal right, after the pattern of which the actual 
body of rights has to oe moulded, and to which 
Gofl Himself must conform His will.^ However 
true Rousseau’s criticism • of him may be respecting 
the details ot his groat work, it is wide of the maik 
as to the principle from which he starts. His 
weakness ratliei is one that is shared by Rousseau 
himself— his inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as ‘an artificial body’ founded on a ‘treaty of 
subjection’ which modifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a ceitain ambiguity in his treat- 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con- 
ceived of as possessing a continuous life of its own 
‘like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere aggre- 
gate of individual wills. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modem philosophy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the application of this principle 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
As I’lato asks us to look at justice writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
rights in the large letters of mternational law. 

Rousseau (q.v.) has frequently been treated as 
the chief modern representative of the theory of 
the social contract. Carlyle disposes of him with 
the satirical remark that he unfortunately omits 
to tell us of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Rousseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely diirerent fiom Locke’s, involving as it does 
a ‘ total suriendei ’ of the individual to the general 
will Moreu\er, it seems doubtful whetlior he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, his starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely ‘ an idea m the form of 
history.’ Similarly the state of nature from which 
it IS the release is little more than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s true nature 
and puts him in possession of himself as a moral 
being Finally, natural law os it appears in 
Rousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,* seeing that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante- 
cedent to society, but of the moral nature to which 
1 De Jure BHU et Pacit, bk 1 ch i § x 1. a 2. 

s * Sft plus coiisUnte mani^re de raisonner estd'^tablirtou Jours 
e droit par le fait ' (Du Contrat aoetal, bk. i. ch. it.). 

* 0. E. Vaughan, Politxeal Wnttngi Roueeeau, Cambridge, 
Wl... i. 17. 


civil society has raised him. It is this transforma- 
tion that allies Rousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to 1^ con- 
sidered the founder of modern idealistic politics. 
It only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical ideal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
lights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

III. Modern theory.— I n taking this sU-p 
modern theory has been aided by the giowth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see tnat, \i^ile we must 
rejeiit the idea of a voluntary engagement laying 
down conditions of acquiescence in social control, 
there has yet been operative from the first something 
more than power to enforce the particular will of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the mere habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. By whatever 
name this is called, liether an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (Kant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the will to self-perfection (T. H. 
Green), it is their conformity to this and the scope 
that is given by them to its operation that are the 
ultimate ground and standaid of rights. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it was apt to be by the first of 
these writers) as belonging to anotlier order than 
actual political society ana unrealizable m it, but 
as the very spirit and substance of the existing 
order. Fioni this point of view, light picsonts two 
aspects. It may bo defined, on the one hand, as 
‘ that which is leally necessaiy to the maintenance 
of the material coitaitions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality ’ ; on the othei , 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a differentiated structure is 
enabled to preserve and develop itself. ’ * But these 
two definitions are only diflerent ways of express- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the personality to 
which all rights are rdative is not something 
merely individual, but is actualizable only in the 
medium and through the opportunities that the 
organized whole of society pi o\ ides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an ‘etliicar one, can 
attain its full differentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of ito members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the advantage 
of combining the elements of truth which othei 
more one-siaed theories contain. With the theoiy 
of might it recognizes on behalf of the State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
lights in general against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of individuals and classes within the State 
that under particular circumstances the use of 
force may be necessary in order to piocure the 
recognition of moral rights not otherwise procur- 
able. It insists, however, that the use of force 
requires justification and that the justification can 
come only from the nature of the ends for which 
force is used. It recognizes with the contract 
theory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
mural significance if it is only the ‘ scattered will ’ 
of individuals bent on their own ends with no 
really common interest in the form of life that 
civil society makes possible. What gives actual 
rights moral significance is that they are the con- 
ditions which each, when he understands the 
meaning of his own life, must will for the full 
realization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
element of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
recognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
right is denied which is not founded on some con- 
crete requirement of a social well-being. Wheie 
1 See T. II. Green, Worked ii. 841. 
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this theory parts company with it u in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consisting 
merely in the possession by the members of equcu 
security in the pursuit of ends essentially individual. 
The idea which it substitutes will best be illustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow from the above statement. 

The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may be at its best; (2) that peisonality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (l ) that there is no 
‘level rate’ of rights. Rights vary according to 
the power of performing social functions and to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of the child difier from the rights of the 
adult as possibility differs from actuality ; the 
lights of a doctor from the rights of a layman ; of 
a member of Parliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. Fiom this point of view, we 
can see that rights imply duties in a deeper than 
the Icqal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another, but to the duties of the suoject 
of right himself.^ (ii. ) What holds of the occupants 
of diilcrent .stations in society holds also of the 
individual in so far os he pei forms ditlerent 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens in different spheres of 
activity. His rights as a parent difier from hia 
rights as a member of a trade; his rights as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State ; his rights as a citizen from his rights as a 
member of the brotherhood of humanity, (iii.) 
Fioiii this again it follows that conflict of rights 
arises not so much (as in the older view) between an 
abstraction known as the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society on the other, as 
between the rights and duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his membership of different 
so( ml groups. This, it may be claimed^, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place m motlern times 
when the chief pioblems aiise from the adjustment 
of conflicting claims of organized societies rather 
than of individuals with the State. But it may 
also be said that, by interpreting all rights as alike 
concerned with the conditions of human perfection, 
the above theory raises new problems peculiar to 
itself wliich call for particular treatment in an 
article like the present. 

I. The rights of conscience. — The piinciple is 
that the ground of all rights is tlie opportunity 
that they allord for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresponding to the system of in- 
terests which constitute the contents of human life 
and stand to one another m the relation of import- 
ance according to their comprehensiveness. It is 
this that justifies a man in sacrificing his duty and 
his right to support his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, again, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State. The latter has priority over the former 
as tlie more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, how'ever difficult the application to practice 
may on occasions be. But a difficulty remains 
which seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the case of rights that appear 
to fall outside of the hierarchy of social func- 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in obj'ects — truth, beauty, and goodness — that 
may be called supra-social. On any one of the 
other theories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank subjection of the individual 

I ‘ Since the ireneral and the particular will are Identical, 
right and duty coincide By virtue of the ethical fabric man 
has righU to far ai he haa diitiea and duties so far as he has 
rights ■ (Hegel, Philosophy of Right, f 


to the State, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con- 
science and religion, the temporal to civil law. 
But on a theory like the present, which sees in all 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
peifection, no such resource is available. Such a 
solution must end either in irreconcilable antagon- 
ism or in a new form of subiection of conscience 
and religion to the State founaed on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.* For 
the fuller discussion of the rignts of conscience 
and the age-long controversy betvveen Church 
and State see artt. Emancipation, Conscience, 
Church. But two points here call for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one (1) 
With regard to the rights of conscience, we must 
be jtrepared to insist that no solution is possible 
M'hicli fails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual the claim of the modern State to be 
the trustee, not only of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but also of all that man has already 
willed of the good within its own bordeis and 
theiewith of tlie conditions under which both 
individuals and Churches can realize theii aims 
On the other hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
improvement of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the personality of its membera, and particularly 
its interest in the widest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action as the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
m ita members. 

‘What policy,’ asks Spinoza, ‘more self-destructive can any 
nation follow than to regard as public enemies men who have 
committed no crime or wickedness save that of freelj exercising 
their intelligence T ‘ * 

(2) From the side more particularly of religion 
and the Church, we have to note that theory 
here only justifies what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previously belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of the modern State to 
interest itself in the active promotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have the spiritual 
welfare of its members at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times v And, if this is so, 
whether there is not a certain jjorversity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Church as 
engaged in a common enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and conflict rather than of sym- 
pathy and friendship? A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-operation. In view of this change 
there is doubtless all the more pressing need for 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perfoim, and much 
remains here for the statesmanship of the future, 
paiticularly in the spheres of education and chaii- 
table administration. But agreement will be 
helped and not hindered by a theory such as the 
above which interprets the rivalry as one, not for 
the possesaion of aostract rights, but for opportuni- 
ties of service in a common cause. As in any other 
attempt at the assignment of spheres of co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, the desire 
to see the Kingdom of Right extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to that end. 

I See Hegel’s claim tor the State aninst Moralitdt on the one 
hand and religion on the other (» 270, note). 

s Traetatiu Thoologxeo PoHUcum, ch. xx , the flret and still 
perhaps the best philosophioal statement of tj^is Interest. 
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2. The rights of natiotis. — We have already seen 
how the idea of the ' right of nations ' was launched 
by Grotius and his successors as a challenge to 
the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
centuries which followed its wide acceptance may 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 
zation since the establishment of the general idea 
of law in the Roman world. But the term itself, 
along with the phrase ‘international law,’ in- 
vented by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only m the sense aheady noticed (that it was 
a mistranslation of the Roman ius gentium), but m 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 
political units and not to nations in the modern 
sense of the word. So interpreted, idealistic 
theory, with its conception of the body politic as 
the trustee of the conditions under which individ- 
uals and sulKU'dinate societies are free to exeicise 
their capacities of contributing to the fulfilment of 
human destiny, has had no dimculty in accepting 
it, and, in spite of appaient exaggerations of State 
right, may be said to have only set its seal to this 
advance. But the question does not end there. 
Since the rise in the second part of the 19th cent, 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new pioblem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. Granted that States are 
personalities in the sense explained and share the 
rights of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties of community of blood, language 
and literature, religion and historical tradition.* 
When these suppressed personalities rise to con- 
sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it 
may be asked, to be the guardian ,of a particular 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 
independence w Inch alone enables them to realize 
thoir own particular destiny ? 

‘ What form of human life,’ oaks J 0 Bluntechll,^ ‘oould have 
a better natural right to exiatence than the common spirit of a 
nation ? ’ 

What guarantee, wo may add, of purposeful ex- 
istence can there be short of a self-chosen politi- 
cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar 
genius ? Other things being equal, it would seem 
that a nation-State will be stronger and happier, 
not only, as Lawrence puts it,* than a State 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is 
not a State. And, if for strenrth and happiness we 
substitute, in accordance with our principle, the 
test of contribution to human good, the plea would 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face 
with the problem of rights in its most recent and 
acute foim. No detailed discussion of so large a 
question is here possible ; it must be sufficient to 
notice one or two of the chief difficulties in the 
recognition of the rights of nations, and to indicate 
the line of solution that is most in harmony with 
our tJieoiy. 

Not only do language and nationality in them- 
selves, apait from territorial unity, appear to be a 
principle far too shifting to afford tne coherence 
neceasaiy to constitute a corporate personality, 
but in themselves they fail to give any guaxantM 
of the political capacity necessary to give effect to 
it. Even if territorial unity and a true political 
sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the 
difficulty that its history and ideals may be such 
as to provide no guarantee that, in cose of its 
obtainmg political independence, it will continue 
to contribute to the strength of the State from 
which it has been separated. While constituting 
tlie most serious problem that the statesmanship 
of the future has to face, these difficulties seem to 
offer no insurmountable obstacle to the application 

1 See art Nation autt. 

1 The Theory of the StaU, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1886, p. 98. 

^ * The rrtnetpUjf of InUmatvmea p. 66 n. 


of the principle. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to solve them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popula- 
tion is undoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the oasis 
of tlie State of uie future. But it most he remem- 
htiiod that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
State, there is no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natural right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of France, 
Great Britain, and Canada, to go no farther, a'te 
sufficient to show not only that it is possible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 
eign State, but that the State itself may be the 
gainer from the diversity of nationalities which it 
holds in solution. 

The other difficulties which we have mentioned 
bring us again to the question of the whole con- 
ception of the State, it was the grave defect of 
older theories, resting as they did on the assump- 
tion of a limited fund of rights, in the sharing of 
which the gam of one was the loss of another, that 
they were bound to bring the State into conflict 
with the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousness, as they were bound to bring it 
into conflict with other forms of individuality. 
The conflict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the State is conceived of as the develop- 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
which adds to its inherent life and stiength. It 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation- 
allties. Nations not less than individuals are the 
children of the State. It is under its wing that 
they grow up and reach maturity. Whatever the 
independence they claim when they reach majority, 
it 18 with the parent State that an alliance is most 
natural and is most likely to result in some new 
form of political union, which shall at once protect 
them against aggression from other nationalities 
and open out means of contact with them to the 
furtherance of the organic unity of mankind.* 

From this standpoint there is no more inherent 
difficulty in recognizing the political majority of 
nations than in recognizing the cml majority of 
individuals. True, there can be no conventional 
limit to the minority of nations and it will always 
be difficult to assign one. In the post the question 
has too often been left to be decided by ‘the 
judgment of God ’ — in other words, bv war. But 
modem precedents have made us familiar with all 
degrees of personality in communities,* and it may 
he hoped that, witli the development of intei na- 
tional law and the diminishing risk of experiments 
in self-government, other tests than that of the 
sword may he discoverable. Here, too, it should 
he noted that, apart from disputable theory, there 
IS no reason to deny the possibility of circumstances 
arising under which the claim of nationality may 
have to give way to the general interests of human- 
ity, on which it is itself in the last instance founded 
In such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 
nize this limit and to exercise the required degree 
of patience and self-control would itself be the 
surest proof that it was ripe for independence, 
when these circumstances change. 

Under the same supposition, hnally, the fear of 
danger to the parentState from the grantof indepen- 
dence would largely disappear. Even as thin gs are, 
we pay far too little regard to the power of ties other 
than force, and of the additional aflection between 
peoples likely to he bom of a franker confidence 
in one another’s loyalty to the elementary con- 

* See 0. Delisle Bums, The Morahty of Naiums, ch. iv., ‘The 
State and Nationality ’ 

> See Lawrence, { 87, ‘The kinds of fully sovereign Interna- 
tional penons,’ and the following sections. 
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ditions of human good, to guarantee the desire 
for the maintenance of some form of political 
union. 

It IS considerations such as these that provide a 
solid basis for the hope that, just as the horrors of 
the Thirty Years* War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius’s idea of interna- 
tional light in the old sense of the word, so the 
horrors of the Great War may result in the general 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
tlie attempt to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the new oicler, and so, in the woras of a great 
statesman of the time, *to translate the idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete terms’ by 
substituting ‘ for force, for the clash of conflicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, a leal European partnership 
based on the recognition of eq^ual rights established 
and enforced by a common will.’ ^ 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian). — In a new 
study, such as that of Assjnology, in which the 
meanings of the woids have to bo determined, 
theie IS naturally a certain amount of doubt as to 
their precise force ; and it may oven be that words 
which the Assyro-Babylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
oui lexicons, because they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not ocenr often enough, oi 
have born inooirectly transcribed. 

1 . The words generally rendered ‘righteous- 
ness.’ — Tlmse are kittu {kittu) and mUaru {miSaru), 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justice,’ which are, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, the former being 
from Mnu, ‘ to be nim, fixed,’ and the latter from 
iScru, ‘ to be stiaight, right,’ the Heb. yashar, the 
root of such names as Jasher (2 S 1“), Jesher 
(1 Ch 2'®), ‘uprightness,’ etc. Both Mttu and 
mUnru are common attributes of gods and men, 
the deities more especially connected with the idea 
being Banias, the sun-god (who, as his light pene- 
trates everywhoro, was regarded as knowing be.st 
all that took place on the earth, and who became 
the impaitial judge of men), and RammAun 
(Rimmon) or Addu, in Assyiian Adad (Hadad), 
the storm-god, whose air, peivading all things, 
had the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degieo. 

2 . What the Babylonians understood by right- 
eousness. — One of the most mteresting, though 
probably not one of the most important, inscrip- 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to Kings against I^ustice.’ 
This inscription, which is published in WAIiv.^ 
pi 48 [65], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the rulei was expected to be. He was to favour 

1 'ustice and to be well-disposed towards his people, 
ns princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 


1 Henry Asquith, Speech in the House of Oommons, 20th Dec. 


He was not to favour roguery When the king 
was favourable to the work of Ea (the god of 
wisdom), the gieat god would set him in the Know- 
ledge and understanding of righteousness {gitultu 
u tudat mtSari). If he rejected j;he Bippante, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sippar), jnilge of heaven and eaith, would sot 
up aruieign law in lus country, and nrinces (coun- 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against the 
law. 

Much in thia inscription is still obscure, tnainly on account 
of the damage which ft has sustoined , but it seems that, among 
the Babylonians, as with the Hebrews, failure to fulfil the 
righteous requirements of the deity might, and sometmies did, 
entail that the rule of the land fell into the liands of foreigners, 
a noteworthy example being the rule of ‘the dj nasty of 
Babj Ion,* to which IJammurabl belonged This great king, as 
is now well known, collected and greatly improved (to all 
appearance) the laws of Oahylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
insenbed, the ‘king of righteousness’ (Sar mUnivn) Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous acts. 

^ The importance of righteousness in the State. 

— Naturally in the remote ages of the Babylonian 
and Assyiian empires, wlien good government was 
less common than now, coii option and injustice 
weie often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered populace might get the upper hand, 
for the king ana all others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time he regaided 
as connected therewith. This, with the Assyro- 
Babylonian ideal of their gods, caused the people 
to attach great importance not only to justice in 
the legal sense of the word, but also to everything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes — uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign conduct with regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assjrrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) probably could not do anything 
which might ^ regards as unrighteous, though 
capable oi acta of which the righteousness oomd 
not be understood. Whatever they did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
shared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrigh^usness. Indeed, it is probable that 
the deification of the earlier Babylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they nad for righteous- 
ness rattier than to any divine nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

4 I. Gods of righteousness. — As has already been 
noted (above, S i)> the gods of righteousness and 
justice in the highest sense were Samas, the sun- 
god, and Hadath The two children and constant 
attendants of nanias were Kdttu and Mt^ru, 
perhaps best translated here ‘ Truth ’ and ‘ Right- 
eousness.’ Another form of the sun-god was 
Tam muz, the Sumerian Dumu-zi, for Dumu-zida, 
‘the righteous son,’ or the like — a name which 
may bo connected with the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse Istar and the remainder in the under world 
with Eres-ki-gal (Persmihone), righteous in the 
fulfilment of what the Somites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lamented for him, whether Hebrews (Ezk 8 *^) 
or Babylonians. 

5 . Righteous kings. — One of the earliest kings 
renowned for his rij^iteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-kfin) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is appal on tly intended in WAI li. pi. 48, 1 . 40ab, 
where the archaic sign for ‘ king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Dadrum, is ex- 
plained as SarrU'kSn, Sar kitti, dabtb kitti, dahxb 
damqdU, ‘ Sargon, king of righteousness (justice), 
speakei of righteousness (justice), speaker of good.’ 
Eight hundred years later (c. 2000 B.C ) ruled 

ammurabi, and fourth in descent from him came 

mmi-i?aduga ( Ammi-ijadoq^a), whose name is trans- 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, as 
KinUu'^-kSttu^t * the righteous family,’ or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize the name of 
the Arab god ‘ Amm in the element ammi). In 
Assyria one of the kings olniming the virtue of 
righteousness was Sennacherib, and his grandson, 
AsSur-bani ftpli, ‘the great and noble Asnappei,’ 
it may be noted, calls himself iar mUari, raxm 
kitt%, ‘the king of righteousness,’ ‘the lover of 
uprightness,’ or the like. 

6. Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held. — Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bel-nadin-Apli : * 
Limutta eir-ma kitta roam, ‘ Hate evil and love 
right (or righteousness) ’ ; such names as Nabd- 
k 6 ttu - u^ur, ‘ Nebo, protect righteousness (or 
justice)’; Itti ialnie u ktni kaaajt-Su ilaqqi, ‘He 
will receive his money from the honourable and 
the righteous.’* ‘The star of justice and right- 
eousness’ (kakkab kfttu u mt&ar) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn (<* Sag-ui), 
identified, seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, mul Ot-gi (for Gin-gin ) — a reduplication 
capable, apparently, of being translated oy kdnu 
and 6Siru (see § 1), and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kHtii and rntiaru to all 
appearance have. 

Litbraturb — W. Muss-Araolt, A Conot** Dvot of ths Attyr. 
Languagi, Berlin, 1006, • vv T. G. PINCHES. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist). - There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less completely with the idea of 
righteousness; but the prmciples in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 

1 H V. Hilprecht, AMsgrtaea, Boston, 1894. p. 18f , 1 24 

» P. Haupt, Akkad, und iutner. KeiUchrifU^, Leipzig, 1882, 
p. 11 . 24-20, tr. from the Sumerian. 


the Jewish and Christian background of Western 
ethics and religion that a mere comparison of terms 
would do little to elucidate the significance of 
rigliteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
‘righteousness’ (iiKaioa^vii), as descriptive of con- 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. Ethics 
(Buddhist). The term is generally used, however, 
with a religious implication. In Christian thought 
it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as absolute moral perfection is tne 
ideal of righteousness. 

‘The NT presents tbs Ides of righteousness msinlj in two 
ways ■ (1) M a quality of Ood’i nature and action, and (2) as the 
character which Ood requires of nian.'^ 

Buddhism diflers from this in two ways: (1) it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or moials ; (2) it makes salva- 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape from existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a superficial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works oecause 
of the inability of unaided human effort to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, tlie bringing of the individual into 
a state of righteousness by a higher agency. 
Buddhism rejects them because no amount of 
merit attained by good works will lead to the 
goal 

But in the conception of righteousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to which all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teachuig as to kaima 

‘In theorgmnio uDireme, right and wrong, and those conse- 
quences of actions which we call Justice, retribution, ooinpensa 
Uon, are aj truly and inevitablv a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order as the flow of a river, the process of the seasons ’ ^ 

The ideal of the Christian consists in attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
‘ the chief end of man ’ — the being made ‘ perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity.’ 
Buddhism is quite as aefinite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that wrong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward 
Good actions done according to this conception are 
as much a form of righteousness as when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far as it exists in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
existence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can offer, a desirable goal. A much more promi- 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such significance that, when 
it 18 realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world — not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, but of any form of existence in the uni- 
veise. Moral actions then cease to have the mean- 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
who has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity to the law of the universe his end. 
He seeks to cut himself off’ from it absolutely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, which is the ti ue 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness — the state of the 
saint, or arhat, who has become independent of 
the universe and free from any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the Hinay&na schools, and it will be 
necessary to discuss the later Mahayftnist develop- 
ments separately. 

I. The Hinayina ideal. — It is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist writings. The term ' righteousness ’ is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
ruled 'in righteousness’ (d?uimmena), but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 

> G. B. Stevenz, in HDB iv. 284 ^, 1 .®. ‘ Righteousness In NT ’ 

a O. A. F Rhys Davids, BnddJimn, p 118. 
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dkatnma — the i^rinciplesof morals that he professed 
to follow.^ He is also called dhammika, ‘ righteous,' 
in the same sense. Similar*terms are dhammaUha, 
^avat, ' virtuous,' ' obeying the commandments ’ 
(«t/a), and charanM, ‘righteousness,’ also trans- 
lated more exactly as ‘ conduct.’ The blessintps of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealthy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is re Dorn in heaven.* 
All this is part of the popular teaching to the 
lai|y, to those who have not grasped the first truth 
of buddhism. But, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively Buddhistic in it. 

The Buddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least the first Truth, the existence of pain. To 
realize the other three Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint. He aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 
qualities that lead to salvation and abandoning 
those that hmdor it The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters {samyojana),* 
Not merely must vicious acts be avoided, but 
sensuality itself {kama), ill-will {pa^tgha), pride 
{mdna), and arrogance {uddhachcha) must be 
uprooted. And so among the positive qualities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimity. Here is a process whicli, 
if earned out, would lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of moral perfection, but it 
IS not the final goal. These qualities are import- 
ant because they lead to it—i.e., to absolute cutting 
off from existence and craving for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Besides the desire for 
existence here or in the sensual heavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed — desire even 
for all supersensual existence (rupardga, arUpa- 
rdga), belief in the efficacy of good works and 
ceremonies, as well as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and , last of all, as the 
ultimate fetter, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
positive quality to be attained is knowledge — 
knowledge, not of an ideally pure being, but of the 
true nature of compound things, that they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless ; and the truth 
of their soullessness {anattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher reality 
behind them. 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds {nivarana, dvarana),* is the 

f iicture of the monk given in the Sutta Ntpdta. 
ntent on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
alone like a rhinoceros (35), free from affection for 
wife and children, without even a companion, 
unless ho finds one who keeps the Dhamma (46). 
He practises absolute continence {brahmachanya), 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abandons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity (visuddhi) — not 
at mere moial purity, but, as the other terms 
show, at being independent (anupaya, anissdya) 
and undefiled (anupatitta)'\iy contact with mundane 
things — and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
{pan-dd, 184). 

2 . MahaySna developments. — The chief ethical 
change in Mahayana was due to the m-owth of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides the know- 
ledge of the Pa^, also the omniscience of a Buddha 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment (chittotpdda) he may 
begin to become one by passing through number- 
less existences in which his aim is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, but also to 
1 JiUaka, 81. » Digha NyhiyaAM. 236. 

* See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhiam : tt* Hutory and 
Literature (American r.«ctureB), Kew York, 1806, pp 142-150 
4 Digha Nikdya, iii. 216, 284, 264 ; Dharmasantgraha, oxv., 
Ixvll. 


acquire merit, which may be transferred to others. 
He is then a bodhiaattva (q.v ), and is thus 
described : 

‘ He baa for numberless eons practised the good conduct of 
well done karma, alms, morality, patience, fortitude, medita- 
tion, wisdom, resource, learning, conduct, vows, and iwnam^ , 
ha IS endowed with g^t friendliness, compassion, and syni 
pathy , in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of all beings.’ i 
This, although it reintroduces the doctrine of 
works, at least as a temporary resource, is a much 
fuller and loftier conception than that which 
makes the practice of friendliness and conmassion 
merely a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to obtain happiness, not by 
effort of his own, but in reliance on the bodliisattvas, 
who have accumulated merit for his beneiit. Re- 
birth in Sukhftvati (‘ the Happy Land,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha) is the reward of those 
who call upon the name of Avalokite^vara (see 
art. Blest, Abode of the [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of a bodhuaitva m the Bodhicharyu- 
vatdra,^ x , is : 

• May all those in every qoarter, who are afflicted with pain 
of btxfy and mind, win through my merits oceans of delight 
and happiness Throughout worldly existence may loss of 
happiness never be theirs .. . In whatever hells there are in 
the world-regions may there be the bodies of beings rejoining 
in the happiness and delights of Sukh&vati, those vmo suffer in 
the cold hells obtaining heat, and those pamed with heat becom- 
ing cool ’ 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
bodkisattva, but the centre of the teaching comes 
to be devotion to such saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human beings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,* and are wor- 
shipped with gratitude and adoration as great 
beings, throu^ whose merits all may reach 
Sukhftvatl. 

*ThoM beings become happy in the world who keep In their 
minds the name of Avalokiteevara. They become released from 
old age, death, sickness, sorrow^ lamentation, pain, dejection 
They suffer not the extreme pain of tailis&ra. Uohod in pure 
white, like royal swans flying with the speed of the wind, they 
go to the region of Bukh&vati to hear face to face the Doctrine 
of the Buddna Amlt&bha And having heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of saibskra no longer torments tneir bodies , nor does old 
age and death with lust, bate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment ^em . . They abide in that 

region as long as the firm promise of Avalokitedvara is not ful- 
filled to release all beings from all pains, as long as they are not 
set in the highest perfect enlightenment ’ * 

The latent antinomiani.sm goes on increasing. 
In the larger Sukhdvatlvyuha rebirth in SukhAvati 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, but those who have committed the live 
Bills that bring retribution in thi.s life, or who 
have obstructed or abused the Good Doctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller Sukhdvativyuha, how- 
ever, we are told : 

• Beings are not horn in that Buddha country of the Tatb&gata 
Amit&yus as a reward and result of good works performed in 
this present life,’ but all shall attain it who ‘ shall iiear the name 
of the blessed Ainit&yus, tlie Tath&gata, and hav ing heard it, 
shall keep it in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep 
it in mind for one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights ’ o 

The ideal of the arhat, though it suffered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti- 
cism, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com- 
mentaries on the Dhammapada and Jdtaka we 
find a senes of examples, wnich, if they are with- 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 

1 Lolita Vutara, Oalcutta, 1877, vi! 128 

s Petrograd, 1884, tr L. D Barnett as The Path of Light, 
London, 1008 

• In the Kdrai^ddvyuha, p 22 (Calcutta, 1873), Avalokiteevara 
is said to take the form of different gods, Mahe6\ara (Siva), 
N&r&yaQa (Vigpu), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshippers of these deities 

4 Kdratfddvyuha, p. 21 

» SBE xlix. [1894] pt H. p 99 
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shovriiiK how the Buddhist ohuxoh interpreted the 
ideal of its founder. There is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows because of lus 
loathsome illness, but visited by Buddha, who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for his body he might fit his mind 
for instruction ; of the weaver’s daughter for 
whose sake the Master made a journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she should not die without en- 
lightenment ; of tlie poor man whose one oake 
Buddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. 

Tiie Mahayana develcmments were not an explicit 
contradiction of tlie Uinayana teaching. The 
arAat ideal was reoognizea, but disparaged as 
being merely a temporary stage to be succeeded 
by the ideal of becoming a Buddha^ the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arAat. But the change 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the ments of others. 
The conception of merit is also unethical. The 
bodhisattvaa do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the results of 
goodness. Meiit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the beneficent result of so 
much good action, which can l>o imputed to others 
who have not, and are not roquirM to have, the 
moral ability to perform it themselves. 

Litmiatcrh — Tfa<j roAUi iourcos are sivan ihronghout. 
Modern studies on the suhleet are T W. Rhys Davids, 
Onom and (hawth oj Religion, a* MuatraUd by Indian 
Rttddhum (IfL), London, 1881, pp. 205-214; H, Kern, 
Geichiedenit van het Buddhisine in Jndu>, Haariein, 1882-84, 
vot. i bk it ch 4 (unaympaUietic and based on inadequate 
matenaJ), French tr , 2 vole, Pans, 1901; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhwn, London, 1912, ch v , 'The Norm as Moral 
Law ’ , P Dahlke, Buddhist Essays, Eng. tr , do 1908, ch. 
viil ; N Macnicol, Indian Themn, do. 1915, ^ i. ch. 4 ; L. 
de ia VaWe Poussin, The Way to Nirv&na, Oamla'idge, 1917. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in the Old Testament). 
— I. Terms.— The technical term for ‘righteous- 
ness,’ pi}f, or fern, fdaJ^ht is connected 
with the Arabic ^dk, ‘ tnith,’ ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ firm- 
ness,’ * and denotes generally what is true, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. p'^», ^addtk, ‘righteous,’ is 
applied only to persons, except in Dt 4®, where the 
‘statutes and judgments ’ of God are described as 
§addikim The donom. vb. piy is used mainly m 
the forensic sense of being ‘in the right,’ the 
Hiphil p'’i^n, ‘justify,’ conveying the several 
ideas of dcclaiing the just man in the right 
(T)t 26S 2 S 15* etc.), helping the innocent to the 
vindication of his cause (Is 60®), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 63“, 
Dn 12®). In AV ydshdr, ‘ straight,’ ‘ upright’ 
‘bo even or smooth’), is frequently trans- 
lated ‘righteous,’ RV following this looser practice 
only in Nil 23^". Nearly related terras are 
mishpdf, originally in the sense of ‘ custom,’ after- 
wards Bpecilically of mdgment or justice ; d’D9 , 
tdmim, ‘ spotless"^ (m tne ceremonial sense), hence 
also ‘ perfect ’ (from the moral point of view) ; ’pj, 
ndkt/ innocent’ ; 0^}, ndkhd^h, ‘straight,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘right’; and p, ken, ‘firm,’ ‘tine,’ ‘just,’ ‘fair.’ 

2. The consuetudinary conception of righteous- 
ness. — As among other ancient nations, in Israel 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terms of 

1 The word tfid^ and its cognates are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are honest and true, hut likewise to eyee 
that tee clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty in battle, and even knots that hold firmly From the 
last instance Skinner is disposed to find m the idea of hardness 
the point of transition to ‘ the higher developmenta of the idea 
both in Arabic and in Hebrew ’ {liDB iv 274) But the different 
■hades of meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
general notion of trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
hard knot and the strong, unerring lanoe are as txue to their 
function in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 
place in the bodily structure, or the honest man ana his deeds to 
t*'eir office in fur/hering the social welfare. 


social usage. The righteous man is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral and religious oustoms 
of hiB pe^le, while the ‘wicked’ sets them at 
naught, l^aa Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in ascr^ulous regard for Jtmweh and His com- 
mands (Gn 12^^), combined with signal manifesta- 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kmdred (13®''*) and hospitality to passing strangers 
(18**'*) which have always been reckoned among 
the most sacred obligations of the dutiful tribes- 
man. David also identifies ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity which he has shown towaVds 
Saul, in refusing to ‘ stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord’s anointed,’ even when the Lord has 
* delivered him into his hand ’ (1 S 26“*). In both 
cases righteousness is pei’fectLy consistent with 

E revarication or deceit (Gn 12'"®*) and deeds of 
endiah cruelty (2 S S'*- 12**) towards the foreigner.* 
On the other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
just prerogatives of God and their follows (Gn 6® 
18*®*), working ‘ folly [i.c. godlessness] in Israel’ 
(Gn 34’, Jos 7®, Jg 2 S 13**), and staining 

their heinds by deeds such as have neither been 
‘ done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came up out of the laiid of Egypt unto this 
day’ (Jg 19*®). 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful that judges — ‘ able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain ’ (Ex 18“* [E]) — 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
customs and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these jud^s (shdph^tm) were in due 
course collected as a body of written ‘ judgments ’ 
(mishpd^tm) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20**- 
23**). At the same time righteousness was 
invested u'lth an increasingly forensic significance. 
The righteous man W6is no longer the loyal tiibes- 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successful litigant, who won his case in court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘ inno- 
cent’ (Ex 23’), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 38*®,* 1 S 
‘24”), or passed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn 7* 20* etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (15®). 

3. The prophetic ideal of righteousness.— The 
8th cent. B.C. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxury which followed in the wake of military 
success, nch and poor were parted by an ever- 
widening gulf. Forgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
used their wealth to ‘ trample tlie face ’ of tlie poor, 
refusing him an honest wage, ousting him from 
field and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 3**** 6®**, Am 2®**, 
Mic 2*' * 3*®^). The merchonte in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
'making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit’ (Am 8®). Against 
such oppression in high places there was neither 
security nor redress. Tne judges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perverted justice (Is 1**, 
Am 6 , Mic 3**), while religion itself was made a 
cloak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 1**®*, 
Am 2’**). 

In the moral chaos that ensued Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness. Jaliweh had no desire 
for sacrifice or offerings. To Him the very pro- 
fusion of their gifts was but multiplied tians- 
gression (Am 4*1. Away then with the dm of 
their son^ and tlie strummmg of viols 1 ' But let 
justice (mtshpdO roll down as waters, and righteous- 
1 It Is interesdnsr to observe that the more sensitive cou- 
sdenoe of the Eiohlstio writer regards Abraham’s act of deceit 
as ons of thoss deeds ‘ that ought not to be done.’ bringing 
'great sin’ upon Abunelech and his innocent people (Gn 20*). 

* '49P ‘ *he is more in the right than I,’ the only 

instance where either vb. or adj. is found in the tern., a woman 
not being considered a ‘ person ' in the eyes of the law. 
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ness ifdd^h) aa an everflowmg Htreain ’ (5®^). In 
this great statement of principle Amos has ad- 
vanced far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still less a legal status conferred by fall- 
ible authority ; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business— fair 
weights and balanc&s, standard wages and puces 
— and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be define, in a word, as ‘the straight thing* 
(n'AAditt/i), by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3’® S***-). Around tliis hard, cold imperative 
of duty Hosea throws a waimer atmo^here of 
emotion. As Jahweh has betrothed Israel to 
Himself ‘ in rightoousnoss, justice, love and com- 
assion ’ (Hos 2^®), He expects them to be actuated 
y the same spirit towi^s one another. What 
He demands alwve all is love {iQn, /used, brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fulhlment of 
righteousness (6®), the ripe fiuit of righteousness 
(10^®). In Isaiah’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy. The man holy in God’s 
sight must ‘put away the evil of his doings’ from 
before His eyes, ‘ cease to do evil : learn to do 
well ’ (Is 1”). If a judge or counsellor, he must 
keep his hands clear of biibes — which le^ men to 
'iustify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
tneir right standing in court (6®*) — and not merely 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener- 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless (1*®).^ The prophet’s ideal for Zion is 
that of a ‘ city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together m mutual con- 
fidence and security (1*®'* 9’ !!**• 16® 32*'^‘). Micah 
holds before the lulers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Mic 3^), and incul- 
cates on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life — ‘ to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God ’ (6*). 
These notes are repeated in Jereiniali and later 
piophete. The good man is ho who ‘ doeth justly, 
anci seeketh truth ’ (Jer 6^), who ‘ thoroughly 
executeth judgment between a man and lus neigh- 
bour, oppressetli not tho stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood ’ 
(7®' ), who ‘ deliveretb the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppiessor’ (2H® 22®), who ‘sfieaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 

i udginent in the gates,® deviseth no evil in his 
leart against his neighbour, and loveth no false 
oath’ (Zee 8^®*-), who ‘walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turneth many away from 
iniquity’ (Mai 2*). II Isiuah uses ‘judgment’ 
(nmhjiat) as the virtual equivalent of religion m 
its practical aspect (Is 42*'®). In Ezekiel’s moie 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteristic recrudescence of the iitual element ; 
but tho prophet has a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the teat of righteousness with God 
The righteous man, who ‘doeth judgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merely kept himself free 
from idolatry and uncleanness, but ‘ hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment ; hath not 
given forth [sc. his money] upon usury, neither 
hath taken any increase, hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment be- 
tween man and man, hath walked m my statutes, 
and hath kept my judgments, to do truly . . . 
saith Jahweh ’ (18®'®). And on the princes, who 
are to uphold the banner of righteousness in the 

1 This positive conception of Judicial rizhteouaness, which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent but defence- 
less poor, acquires an increasing importance m the later litera- 
ture. Cf. Dt 2417 271», Jer 638 ^iw, pg iQlS 82* etc. 

* The simple force of this phrase has suffered from tho intru- 
sion of a second in MT 


better Jerusalem that is to come, the injunction is 
laid : * Put away violence and sjioil, and execute 
judgment and nghteousness ; lift oil your exac- 
tions from my people, saith .Tabu oh Ye slnill 
have just scales, and a lust enhah, and a just bath. 
The epliah and the batli shall be of one measuie,’ 
etc (46»-“).i 

4. Righteousness by the Law.— With E/ekiel 
we find prophecy iiassing into legalism. Hut the 
definite step in this direction had already been 
taken when Deuteronomy iias accepted as the 
canon of faith and morals (621 B.C.). The book 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the gi cater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, humanity, and 
love — especially towards the widow, tlio faUieiless, 
and the stranger — as the vital expression of 
leligion, which is identified with love to Jahw'eh 
(6®). But, m exalting the duties of humanity into 
‘ commandments, statutes, and judgments, xvhich 
Jahxveh your Go<l conimanded to teach you’ 
(61 iO'®*- etc ), it shifts tho cr iphasis from willing, 
cheeiful pursuit of moral goodness to tho pains- 
taking euort to obey eu external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendency 
towaids noniistic nghteou.sness received a still 
more powerful impetus from the I-aw of Holiness 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with the 

E ior and needy, and its summing up of the whole 
aw in the Golden Rule, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19'®- “”). Life noiv became 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, which pressed evci more 
heavily on burdened consciences. The pathway to 
nghteousness Jay m the keqnng of ‘ all these com- 
mandments ’ (Dt 6“ 24'®) To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success in life (Jo.s 1*). Kings were judged good 
or evil accordmg to the raea.sure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of the Law 
(I K 11® 2 Ch 7”“^' etc,). And men claimed 

‘good’ at God’s hand for the ‘good deeds’ which 
they bad done in observmg the Law themselves, 
and imposing it on others (Neh 5'* 13''** *'). 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pervades the literature of the age. The 
piety of the Psalms is, no doubt, stiongly influ- 
ence by tho precching of the piophets. 'I’lius the 
peifect man of the I’sal mists ‘ walketh upiightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh truth in 
las heart’ (Ps 15®), ‘hath clean hands, and a puie 
heart ; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sworn deceitiully ’ (24*), ‘ keepeth his 
tongue from evil, and bis lips from speakmg guile ; 
dopartelh from evil, and doeth good ; seeketh 
peace, and pursueth it’ (34'®'-), ‘is gracious, and 
giveth ’ (37®'), ‘ disperseth, and giveth to tlie jxior ’ 
G12*),* Even so the thought is neai at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become a guest in 
Jahweh’s tent, and dwell in Ills holy hill (15'), 
secure the Divine blessing of ‘ iigliteousness,’ i c 
the right standing before Jahweh (24®), win many 
days of good (34'*), even ‘inheiit the earth’ 
(37®- “•®®), and have las righteousness ‘endure for 
ever’ (112®). The noniistic ideal finds still clearei 
expression in Ps 1, 19, 119, w-here the Law is cele- 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and down, the fountain 
of light and purity, peace, fieedom, and defence 
against evil, and the standard of judgment in the 
end of the days. In Job, too, tho peifect man 
‘feareth God, and escheweth evil’ (!' “), and 
rests las claim to appear before God, and be justi- 
fied, on the ground tnat he has refiained from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been tlie constant 
1 With Ezekiel’s demand for just soaks and measures cf. 
Lv 19»f , Dt 2618-W, Pr ID Ifla 2010 
* In the last citation there is a distinct approach to the 
Judaistio identification of righteousness with almsgiving (see 
art RraiiraousNEss [Jewish]) 
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friend and upholder of the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow (31*®). The same idea prevails in 
Proverbs, though more ethical conceptions are 
frequent. Uighteousness is primarily intellectual, 
' to know wisdom and instruction ; to discern the 
words of understanding ; to receive instruction in 
wise dealing [conduct], in justice, probity, and 
equity’ (I**). The bemnning of such knowledge 
is ‘ the fear of tiie Lord’ (1^ 9®), and this is learned 
through obedience to the revelation of Wisdom, 
tlie foster-child and deputy of God (7*®* 8*® ), who 
rewards all those who love her with riches and 
honour, ‘yea, durable riches and righteousness’ 
(here equivalent to prosperity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right stancnng Wore God), but the 
wicked with calamity, wiich sweeps over them 
like a whirlwind (1“® 3**®* 8”®*). 

In books like the above righteousness is not 
identical with sinlessness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God’s sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He may be 
feared (Ps 130*'* )• Thus Job can maintain his 
‘ righteousness ’ (6*®* 10’ 13*“ etc. ) in spite of the 
fact that ' mortal man cannot be in the right 
lief ore God * (4*’ 9“* 19“®* etc.). In Proverbs, too, 
righteousness is used in the sense of general recti- 
tude. The righteous man is he who tears God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, while the 
wicked man despises both God and wisdom. 
Koclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
i ighteovisness with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against neing ‘ right- 
eous overmuch,’ lest the spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for ‘ there is not a righteous man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not ’ 
{ Ec 7**' *“). His ideal is the v%a media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
1 024 3i2f. 7i«f 1)7(1 Y Tbe editor of the book, how- 
ever, insists on the full nomistic rule of life: 

‘ Fear God, and keep Ins commandments ; for this 
IS the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil ’ (12*“**). 

5. The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well as men, and the gods are conceived 
as the upholders of social order, the source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteousness 
lests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will. This idea runs tlirough the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His people and of the later ‘statutes 
and judgments’ imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting those 
customs and statutes, the judge is His mouth- 
piece (Ex 18*“®* [EJ, Dt 17“®*). Tlie moral codes 
likewise are His ‘words,’ which reflect His char- 
acter and expre.s8 His will (Ex 20*, Lv 18*®*, 
Dt 6* 7“®' etc.). The prophetic expositions of 
1 ighteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness which is His by 
iiatuie. Jahweh demands ‘justice and righteoas- 
ne.s8 ’ because He is faithful and righteous (Is 6’, 
Am 6*®*, Zeph 3“), love because His righteousness 
IS seasoned with love (Hos 2*"* 11*®* 14*®), tender- 
ness and compassion because the devouring fire of 
Ills holiness is a spirit of redeeming grace as well 
as judgment (Is 1*“* 4*®* 6** ). The plummet by 
which Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum- 
met of righteousness (1” 28*’), and the line of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is the line of ‘judgment and righteousness’ 
(11"* 32**‘* 33®**). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
gracious unto His people and will have mercy 
upon them; ‘for Jahweh is a God of judgment* 


(30*“). He is a God that ‘ exercisetli love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth ’ (Jer 9*“) and cor- 
recteth His people ‘ with judgment, not in anger ’ 
(10““). Love and justice are, as it were, the two 
poles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
full harmony of His nature. In various passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33“ 
36“®* 89*“ 101* 103*’ 111“* 116“ 119*“®). 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of rijghteousness, Jahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme Judge of men and nations. Ana it 
was felt from the first that ‘ the Judge of all the 
earth ’ must do right (lit. ‘ act according to wtsA- 
pd^ ’) in distinguishing sharply between the right- 
eous and the wicked (Gn 18““). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, putting the just man m the 
right and condemning the wicked, appears in many 
different contexts. Thus He -wipes out the sinful 
world, but saves ‘ righteous’ No^ (6“®*). He over- 
whelms Sodom and Gomorroli, but rescues Lot 
(19*“®). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, but lets His afllicted 
people go free (Ex 3““®*). He blesses them so long 
as they keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they depart from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which He 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7**®^ 11*®* etc.) He 
is a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20“** 34®'*, Nu 14*“, 
Dt 7®'*). He ‘judges* between David and Saul, 
requiting David forhis * righteousness and faithful- 
ness,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(I S 24*“* *“** 26“*). He ‘enters into judgment with 
the elders and princes of his people,’ because they 
have ‘devoured the vineyard,* and ‘grind the 
faces of the poor* (Is 3*“**). He visits Ins people 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9®* *®®*). He 
‘executeth judgment’ in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (E,sk 6*“ 
9*®* etc.). On the wicked He ‘raineth down coals 
of fire,* making their portion ‘ brimstone and 
burning wmd,’ while the ‘upright behold his 
face’ (Ps 11“'). He even maices Himself good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 

f 'Ure to the pure, perverse to the crooked (18’*'). 
n the punishment which He thus metes out for 
unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ‘ in therif^t’ (Ex 9“*, Ps 61“ ). But, a.s 
the good judge showed his righteousness in actively 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahweh 
uts forth His righteous arm to help the poor and 
own-trodden (Dt 10‘“, Mic 7®, Ps 37“* *“'* etc.). As 
Israel itself is the supreme type of the ‘ righteous ’ 
oppressed by its enemies, His righteousne8.s is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. Tlie 
‘righteous acts of Jahweh,’ which the joy-makers 
celebrate ‘around the water- tiough s’ in the days 
of Deborah (Jg 5**), are His saving acts on the 
battle-field of Megiddo. So also in Samuel’s fare- 
well address (1 S 12’) the ‘righteous acts of 
Jahweh’ are His acts of deliverance fiom the day 
when He brought their fatheis out of Egypt. 
Thus ‘ righteousness ’ is frequently equated \\ ith 
‘salvation’ (Is 66*, Jer 51*“, Dn 9*“, Ps 4* 37“ 61*“ 
etc.).* The ‘sun of righteousness’ (Mai 4“) is a 
striking figure for Jahweh’s saving grace soon to 
shine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahtoeh ^idkenu, ‘Jahweh is our righteousness’ 
(Jer 23“'*), is to Ite interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 

1 'Of course, we must not identify righteousness with salva- 
tioD. . . . Salvation is, so to speak, the clothing, tJme manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness ’ (A. B. Davidson, Theology of 
the OT, p. 89flf ). 
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spring-like promise of Israel’s redemption (t6.)* 
In like manner the judgment in the valley of 
Jehoehaphat, ‘Jahwen judgeth’ (J1 3**), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the term, however, is pecuH - 1 
arly associated with the ^eat prophecy of restora- 
tion in Is 40-65, where Jahweh’s whole dealings 
With His people are viewed in the light of His and 
their ‘righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely ‘ in 
tfle wrong.’ Nevertheless, they feel that they 
have a ‘ case ’ {mishpa^), which cannot for ever be 
‘passed over’ by their God (Is 4(F). Israel is 
J ah well’s people, bound to Him by the everlasting 
Covenant— His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘ send 
forth judgment to the nations’ (42^''-). Though 
too often ‘far fiom righteousness’ (the conduct 
which befits Jahweh’s people), and blind and deaf 
to its high calling as His Servant, Israel is yet 
more completely ‘ in the right ’ than the peonies 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled ’ it. From the ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may even be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who may 
therefore boldly claim ‘justification,’ or recogni- 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh (bO*'®). In 
answer to the claim, Jahweh is pleased ‘for hia 
righteousness’ sake’ — His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace — to bring them deliverance, and so to 
‘ magnify the revelation ’ of His righteousness 
through them (42''*). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to His word) in all that He has 
promised to do (41®® 45**) ; and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (46“). Already He has 
raised up Cyrus, ‘ whom lighteousness [here in the 
sense of victory]* followeth at every stop’ (41*); 
and He will continue to uphold him until Jeru- 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of Judah raised up (44***®*). For He is 
‘a just (Jod and a saviour’ (46®*) — a righteous God, 
whose righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(46'* 61®' * 64’’). With salvation will come ‘ right- 
eousness [the power that makes for victory] and 
strength ’ (45®^), peace [prosperity] flowing ‘ as a 
river^ (48**), and abounding jov and ^adness 
(56'" ) welling up from hearts that know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doing], because the law [revelation] of Jahweh is 
within them (51'* ’). And this blessing will he shed 
over all the earth. For it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to restore the exiles of Jacob. He 
has sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
how, every tongue shall swear ’ (45®*), and for the 
accomplishment of Ills oath He has given His 
Servant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘ that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth ’ (49®). 
The sufferings tliat caused the Servant such per- 
plexity and despair are to bo the means of this 
salvation. ‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous 
seivant justify many [bring many to a right stand- 
ing with God] : for lie shall hear their iniquities ’ 
(53"). Thus the redemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fulfilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteousness.— In 
the heyday of national piosponty it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousiiess. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose. If the Judge 
of all the earth did ri"ht, why must the righteous 
suffer, while the wicked enjoyed such long and 
prosperous days? These questions first become 
vocal in Jeremiah, whose ministry for nghteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, 0 Lord, 

1 With njjny, used in the eense of ‘ victory,’ we may compare 
Syr. zfkha, which means 'conquer' as well as ‘be pure or 
innocent,’ and the opposite, (fdb, • be conquered or guiltj ’ 


that I should contend with thee [«c. at the bar of 
justice], yet would I lay my case before thee . 
Why doth the way of the wicked prosper ? Why 
are they all at ease that deal very treacherously ? ’ 
(12*). When Jahweh answers only with the 
promise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into bitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving him : ‘ Why is myjiain perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? . . . Truly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters that are 
not sure’ (16'*). ‘Thou hast fooled me, 0 Lord, 
and I let myself he fooled ; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am turned to a laughing- 
stock all day long, every one doth mock me ^(20’) 
The same poignant cry bursts from the lips of 
Hahakkuk in the agony of the Chaldsean oppres- 
sion : ‘ Thou that art too pure of eyes to look upon 
evil, who canst not behold iniquity, why dost thou 
look on the work of wrong-doers, why he silent 
when the wicked man [the Chaldseans] swalloweth 
up the righteous [Israel]?’ (I'*). From prophets 
the challenge is caught up and re-echoed by tlio 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
Darren days that succeeded the restoration : ‘ My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unheeded by my Qod’ (Is 40®®) , ‘ Every one that 
doeth evil is good [acceptable] in the eyes of Jali 
well, and he delignteth in them. Where then is 
the God of judgment?’ (Mai 2*’); ‘It is vain to 
serve God : and wJiat profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him? For behold now ! the arrogant are olessed 
[happy],* and the doers of wickedness are built up • 
yea, they tempt God, yet escape ’ (3*®' ). 

To these heart-breaking appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answer, but only the exhoi- 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty (Jer 16**‘*'), 
or wait with patience till the ‘ vision’ should reach 
its appointea end (Hab 2**'), and the ‘sun of 
righteousness’ should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,’ when the righteous should ‘ skip as calves, 
of the stall,’ and ‘ trample down the wickod ’ under 
their feet (Mai 4*'*). But bolder spirits fought out 
the fight and lifted the problem to a region where 
tiie troubles of the righteous melted away in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s face. 

The most heroic of these conflicts is reflected in 
the book of Job. A perfect pattern of righteous- 
ness, Job 18 suddenly plunged into overwli dining 
Buttering and misery. Trained in the ancient 
dogma tliat Buttering is the penalty of sin, yet 
firmly convinced that he has done nothing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by ttie 
orthodox ‘ consolations ’ of his friends, he fiercely 
arraigns God’s rule ‘ I am innocent, but it is all 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.’ There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the jiower of the wicked , 
and God hlindetli tlie eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘ If it 
he not he, who then is it ? ’ (9®* ®®). The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s majesty, wisdom, and goodness 
in nature, before which Job and all his sorrows are 
swallowed up (42*"') He does, however, rise to 
the thought that, after he is dead, God will appear 
upon his dust, as Goel, or Champion, to hear 
witness to his innocence, and that he will rise from 
Sheol, if hut for a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause (19®®'*®). The door which he has tlius 
unlocked behind the veil is pushed wide open by 
later psalmists, apocalyptists, and sages. By the 
time of Jesus immortality had become an assureil 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 

1 For Dni^(i9 unjjj, ‘ we count happy,’ read ‘happy 

are ' 
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righteousness was solved in a view of God’s govern- 
ment which embraced both this age (o^y, 'dldm; 
aldv, ‘ seon ’) and that which was to come. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching). — 
I. Method of inquiry. — It is not miusual with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the Gospels all 
that may be thought to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in which it can be 
used This results in an article on ‘ righteousness ’ 
becoming a more or less complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the present article it is proiK).sed to 
limit the inquiry to the few passages in wliich the 
term actually occurs. This will nave the advan- 
tage of bringing into clear relief the very small 
part which the actual term plays in Clinst’s teach- 
ing. It occurs seven times in the First Gospel, 
twice in the Fourth, and no more. 

2 . Data.— Mt 3’*, ‘ to fulfil all righteousness.* — 
The words are very ambiguous. How could the 
baptism of Jesus by John he a fulfilling of ‘all 
rignteousnoss ’ ? The meaning generally given is 
‘ to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s baptism 
being regarded as a divinely sanctioned religious 
ordinance, which no pious Israelite could dis- 
regard ; and diKaioaOvif being interpreted as though 
it were Sucalwfta (cf. Lk 1®), This is perhaps sup- 
ported by Mt 21**, where it is said that John came 
‘ in tlie way of righteousness.’ This seems to mean 
‘came as a represen totive and preacher of right- 
eousness,’ and the thought in ‘ nghteousness ’ will 
be in particular of the ‘repentance’ which John 
preached. 

Mt 5®, ‘ who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ’ — it seems clear that here ‘righteousness’ 
may have any or all of the sonstis which could be 
ascribed to it. There was the Divine righteous- 
ness. There was the Divine righteousnesB in so 
far as it had been revealed in Law and Prophets. 
There was this righteousness as appropriated by 
man. In the latter sense it comes to mean some- 
thing like ‘right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned by observance of 
tlie Law,^ and expressed itself in repentance, alms- 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be tliat Christ had particularly in view those 
who spent their lives in the endeavour to fulfil the 
requirements of the Law and thus to obtain the 
‘ righteousness’ which God required, and which lie 
had revealed (cf. Ro 9*^ ’IffpoijX Si SidKiew pS/iop 

SiKaioffOvTjs), 

Mt 6'®, ‘who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,' t.c. ‘ who in their hunger and thirst for 
lighteonsuess so act as to draw down upon them- 
selves persecution.* 

Mt 6" and 6*.— Here we must examine the rela- 
tion of these verses to the whole section 6”-6** ; 
5'^ lays down the permanent validity of Law and 

1 For ' righteousneu’ aa equivalent to obedience to the Law 
■ea P. Voi^ Judxtche Beahatologie, TUbingen, 1003, p 316; 
W Bouaaet, Die Religion dea Juaentuma, Berlin, 190S, p. 367. 
For ‘repentance* and ‘ nghtoouanesa ’ see Bousaet, p 368 
For ‘ aliuaglving ’ and 'acts of humanity’ in connexion with 
‘ |igbteousneu,’^B^ Volz, p. 816. 


Prophets as re-interpreted by Christ. [Vv.*®- *• 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the I^w in the sense of 
permanent obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
V.*® ‘ For I say to you, that except your righteous- 
ness surjMss that of the senb^ and Pharisees, 
you shau not enter into the kingdom of the 
heavens.* Now what is this ‘ righteousness ’ ? It 
IS (a) a condition of entry into the kingdom. It is 
(6) brought mto connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contrast implied seems to be 
this the scribes have what they call ‘ nghtooiis- 
ness,’ which is dependent upon observance of the 
Law; they are ri^t, but, since the undeihtanding 
of the Law which I give you goes deeper than does 
theirs, your ‘ righteousness * will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 

Vv. si 48 give a twofold aeries of throe illustrations of the way 
In which Onrist ‘ fulfilled ’ (».s gave a deeper meaning to) the 
Law 

I (a) SI 88.— The lew, ‘ Do not murder.’ implies, ‘ Do not have 
angry thoughts ’ Therefore, if your brother has a matter 
against you, go and bo reconciled to him 1 This seems to imply 
that nghteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking effect in right 
conduct 

(6) Sfl-ao,— The law, ‘ Do not commit adultery,’ implies, ‘ Do not 
have impure thoughts.' Therefore exercise moral discipline. 
This also seems to Imply that nghteousness is a rigiit condition 
of tlie heart, caused by right appreciation of the Law, taking 
effect in moral control and discipline. 

(c) SI 83 —The Law sanctioned divorce, but limits this to coses 
of fTopveia. This seems to imply tliat nghteousness will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent with 
the highest morality. 

II {a) aJ-e7 — Xhe Law said, ‘ Do not swear falsely,’ but carry 
this farther, ‘Do not swear at all.’ This seems to imply that 
righteousness will sometimes fulfil the Law by extending its 
scope 

0) as-40 —The Law commanded retaliation Turn this into a 
retaliation of love. 

(o) 4» 48 —The Law said, ‘ Hate your enemy,’ hut do the con- 
trary-love him This, again, seems to imply that righteous- 
nese will sometimes reverse the letter of a particular precept 

These illustrations are very different in kind In I. (a) and 
(6) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetrates beneath 
the letter and seeks to find and to carrv into effect the spiritual 
principle which is logically Involved. Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger as well as murder Adultery 
implies lust ; therefore put away lust We miglit suppose that 
the ‘greater righteousness’ of the disciples is either the moral 
state caused by oliedlonce to tbo Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this morality of the heart 
expressed itself, viz reconciliation to the bmthor, moral dis- 
cipline, or both taken together But in I. (c) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary , t e , whilst 
the disciples might take the illustrations I (a) and (b) ae 
examples of a general method of interpretation, I. (c) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could deal 
with any other law Righteousness here therefore must be 
conduit based on a given interpretation II (a) and (c) might 
perhaps be regarded as illustrative of a method of interpreting 
the I^w by arguing from the particular to the general If false 
swearing is wrong, so must any kind of swearing be If love to 
one's neighbour is commanded, this must be held to iinpli love 
of all men But II (6) is again a quite arbitrary carKclling of a 
law, by substituting for it its exact opposite. Here ri'^hteous 
ness is certainly not moral condition created by obedience to the 
Law It may be right moral condition which revolts against 
the Law’ and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to such reversal 


These facts would lead us to suppose that the 
idea of rightoousneas implied in theae illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi- 
tion which gives rise to conduct; that is to say, 
Christ 18 dealing with ‘righteousness’ as a term 
with a definite meaning ( = ‘ right conduct ’) which 
He presupposes. The nght conduct of H is disciples 
was to take a far wider range than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them Avonld 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

But, whatever the idea oi the ‘ greater righteous- 
ness’ which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term * righteous- 


1 The application does not seem quite consequent. The point 
would be clearer if the words ran, ‘ if thou hMt aught against 
thy brother.’ 
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ness** is not actually used to describe it. That is 
probably due to the fact, noticed above, that Christ 
seems to be dealing with the term in its Phiurisaic 
meaning of ‘right conduct.’ He states that the 
right conduct of His disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spirituu interpretation of the 
Law, will be far wider in range than the scribal 
righteousness. But He will not in formal language 
anpW the term ‘righteousness’ to the results of 
oD^ence to the Law in its more spiritual inter- 
pretation. To have done so would have been con- 
trary to His whole view of human conduct, which 
never was or could be ‘ righteousness.’ ‘ When ye 
have done all that is required of you, say, We be 
unprofitable servants’ 17 ^®). 

In ch. 6, however, we come back to the actual 
term ‘righteousness.’ Whatever be the idea of 
righteousness implied by contrast with the Pharisaic 
‘ iighteousness’ in 6“'^, it would seem that Christ 
now at least remembers that in contemporary 
Judaism ‘righteousness’ was often equivalent to 
‘right conduct,’ especially in the sphere of the 
performance of acta of religion And to this He 
now turns in 6^ ‘ Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men,’ * and then proceeds to 
ilmstrate the term under the three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.*'*), prayer (vv. “■'*), and fasting 
(vv.Jpi**). This section seems to be very loosely 
connected with the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between righteousness and the Law drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness are not drawn from the I.aw, but 
are mainly confined to the command to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
argument for supposmg that all through the 
Sermon ‘ righteousness ’ is being used in a technical 
sense = right conduct based on the Law. Ch. 
is conconied mainly with the right method of 
interpreting the IjHw, and only secondarily with 
righteoiiRiiess as based on it. Ch. is concerned 
primarily ivith the latter idea, and presupposes 
the insistence i.pon the permanence of the Law 
stated m ‘ Almsgiving, fasting, and prayer’ 

are assumed to be acts of righteousness because 
they are commanded in the I.aw. 

The term ‘ righteousness ’ occurs once again in 
the Sermon m 6^, ‘ Seek first the kingdom and lus 
righteousness,’ or, by emendation, ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ *.e the righteous- 
ness winch alone qualifies for entry into it.** 

3. Results. — If we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount as a whole throws upon the 
term ‘righteousness’ as used by Christ, one or 
two important results emeige. 

1 For ‘ doing nghteousnoRs ’ cf Tett Levix, xhl 6, ‘ Do right- 
eousness therefore, my children, upon the earth ’ , Psalms of 
Salomoiu IX ». ‘ Ho who does righteousness treasures up for 
himself life with the Lord.’ 

Since the Ileb njjiy, Aram Knp^*, acxiuired the significa- 
tion ‘ almsOT ving,’ iXeri/iomn’ri has been substituted for iiKouxrvtnn 
111 some M88 in Mt 6i But no doubt diKouoavvTi In this verse is 
the general term for righteousness, which is then subdivided in 
the following verses into alms, prater, and fasting. 

a * T^ie ki^dom and his righteousness ’ The text here is 
uncertain That just given is the rearhng of tlie best MSS It 
might also be translated ‘ His kingdom and righteousness ’ 
With the first translation the reference to God in an indirect 
way by Uie use of a pronoun is unexpected and difficult. 
‘Righteousness’ must then mean ‘the righteousness required 
by God ’ This meaning is not far removed from that of 
vv 6 8 10 There is no need to introduce a so-called Pauline 
meaning into the word (Wellhausen) With the second transla- 
tion it is jiosaible to relate the pronoun to • kingdom ’ only, and 
to take ‘ righteousness ’ absolutely. But it is more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns The ineanii^ will then be 
‘Your Father . knoweth what you need. 'Therefore seek 
first his kingdom [of ‘ thy kingdom ’ in 61 ® 1 , and righteousness.’ 

The variant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a difficult 
phrase Thus B transposes ‘ righteousness’ and ‘ kingdom,’ 
whilst K and other Uncials and the Curetonian Syriac add ‘of 
God ’ after ‘ the kingdom ’ 

It may be conjectured that avrov is a mistranslation of the 
original Aramaic and should be avnfv ‘Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter it' (cf. 6*>) 
VOL. X. — 50 


(<*) The illuatrations of tlie interpretation of the 
Law seem to suggest that, by way of contrast with 
the Phansaio righteousness, true ngbteousness is 
a right condition of the lieart, cansed by a right 
understanding of the spiritual tenor of the Law, 
which issues in right conduct. But tins is never 
called ‘ righteousness.’ 

(6) Throughout the Sermon Christ seems to be 
employing tuo term as a known concejition, using 
it theiefore, as it were, in inverted conunas. The 
Jews sought for nghteousness by the method of 
oliedience to the Law taking effect in religious acts. 
All who really desired it from the bottom of their 
hearts would ultimately be satisfied, however mis- 
guided the method Wwnich they sought for it ( 5 *). 
The righteousness of Christ’s disciples (1 e their re- 
ligious conduct) was not to he less than that of the 
scribes (6**) Obedience to the Law, almsgiving, 
prayer, fasting— all these were obligatory upon 
them But they weie to be practised in a 

different spirit, based upon a lietter understanding 
of the Law, and void of the ostentation winch 
marred the Pharisaic devotion. 

These results are not unimportant All through 
the Sermon we are dealing with Christ’s teaching 
about conduct as related to the Law, and this con- 
duct is termed ‘ rigliteousnoss ’ just because tliat 
was a current usage. It is a technical term used 
by Him in its technical meaning. All that He is 
concerned with here is the relation of IIis disciples 
to nghteousness as compared with the relation to 
it of the Pharisees. In lioth cases it is to be based 
on the Law, but in the (’aso of His disciples it will 
assume a more far-reaching chai after due to the 
better metliod of dealing with the Law which He 
gave to them. 

In other words, we have no leal clue heio as to 
Christ’s own doctrine of righteousness, no new 
definition of it, no attempt to give its content and 
scope and range. We may, if we please, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say that these constitute nghteousness m His 
dociiine. But tliey aie never actually so termed, 
and His silence suggests ratlier the view that He 
would not willingly have predicated nghteousness 
of men at all. 

It will be seen that in the .Sermon ‘righteous- 
ness’ seems to bo used with reference to a meaning 
which it had in contemporary Judaism, that of the 
righteousness based on observance of tlie Law 
which good men exhibited in such exercises of 
religion as almsfaving, fasting, repentance, and 
prayer. What (Jlinst is rejiorted to liavc taugiit 
about It did not change tho entire content of the 
word, but spiritualized and deepened ib. If His 
disciples lightly understood tho Law, tliey would 
not neglect such ordinances as almsgiving, fa.sting, 
and prayer, but w'ould exercise them in a spirit 
wliicii would make tlieni to ho real righteousness, 
which Cod would reward In this conception of 
the ‘reward of ngliteousness’ we are still in the 
circle of current Jewish conceptions. So far as 
this Gospel is concerned, Christ does not sweep 
away the conception of reward, hut jmrgcs it. 
The unostentatious and unseen nghteousness w ould 
receive a rewnid from God, who sees the unseen. 

It may be objected that this limitation of riKhtcouHneas to 
tho conception of concrete right conduct cannot be all that 
Christ meant by riKhteoiisness But we are not dealing with 
* all that Christ meant,’ but with what the editor of the First 
Gospel records Him to have taught on the subject This \c nter 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com- 
inumty, the inoniliers of which were Jewish Christians He 
wished to assert and prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and to 
show that the kingdom in which that Messiahship would bo 
exercised was imminent He was therefore also concerned to 
record what Jesus had taught as to tho conditions under wliu h 
men would be admitted into it. Of course, recognition of tho 
Messiah was one But Christ had laid down a numlier of priii. 
ciples for the guidance of His disciples until His kingdom should 
appear Tho editor is particularly interested in *ho8e principles 
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which deal with the relation ol Ohristians to the older Judaism 
He regards the new community os the true Judaism, and is at 
pains to record such teaching of Christ os showing how the re- 
presentatiree of the older Judaism had distorted their religion, 
and how the Messiah hod re-interpreted for His disciples the 
true meaning of the Law and the ordinances. When recording, 
therefore, the teaching of Christ on righteousness, he has in 
mind chiefly such sayings as brought into contrast Christ's 
teaching and the most current and popular oonoeption of con- 
temporary Judaism This was of righteousness as equivalent 
to ‘ the exercises of religious acts ’ These still retained their 
obligation, but were to be void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characterised them as practised by the Phansees To find in 
all the qualities commended in the Bermon on the Mount ‘the 
characteristics which constitute true righteousness’ t as does 
the writer of the art. ‘ Righteousness In NT ’ In aDB, is to 
miss the whole point of the First Ooapel These many qualities 
may perhaps constitute ‘ righteousness,’ If that word be used 
In a sense which permits it, hut they are never called ‘right- 
eousness’ in the First Gospel, and indeexl are carefully distin- 
guished from it Oh B»> speaVs of the righteousness which is 
to charactenzo the disciples, but, when next we come to the 
word, it is in 61, and in the rest of that chapter righteousness 
is illustrated as consisting in such religious devotions as alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, i e in concrete, not internal, right- 
eousness 

It will perhaps be said that 6‘iior shows how the righteousness 
of the disciples Is to exceed tliat of the Pharisees, and must 
therefore bear on the oonoeption These verses show how 
exe/feaia of the Law is to be deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual content than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this spiritual appreciation is not callra righteousness, 
thougli it might bo so lenned by any one who oarM to use the 
word in that sense. This deeper insiglit into the meaning of 
the Law is only the soil from which a more abundant righteous- 
ness, in the seiiae of the i»ord as used by the editor of the 
Gosiiel, can spnng 

Righteousness theiefore in Christ's teaching, as 
recoided in tlie First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of leligious ordinances, and of moral re- 
lation to others, which is tlie outcome of a right 
understanding of the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a now method of interpreting 
the OT. 

Tlihs, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on ngliteousness, but it is all that the 
First Go.spol has given to us. That is only an 
additional proof that this Gospel springs from a 
Jewish Christian society which only partially 
understood Clinst’s teaching and His person. For 
them lie was the Messiah, \>ho was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. Ho was also the true 
interpreter of the Law. Those who followed His 
teaching would hold fast to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. They would then become 
the righteous who alone would enter the kingdom. 

How closely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows the Jewish conception of 
it may be seen from a study of the cognate adjective 
(dUaiot). This means, generally spet^ing, a ‘ pious,’ 
‘religious’ person. Thus Joseph is a ‘righteous’ 
man, and tnis quality would liave led him to put 
away his betrothed wife, when she was found to be 
with child (P*). Jesus Himself is called a ‘right- 
eous’ man by Filate and his wife (27**’*^). The 
Pharisees appeal to men to be ‘righteous’ (23^). 
‘ The righteous’ can be spoken of collectively as a 
class,® whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘ adorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23®» ; cf. ‘ Abel the righteous ’ * [23®*]), or of ‘ the 

I G B Stmerm, in HDIiiv 282 

* Peculiar to the FirMt Oospel i8 the collocation ‘prophets and 
righteous men’ So in 18*7 ‘Many prophets and righteous 
men,' and in 10*i ‘ Ho who recciveth a jirophet and he 
who receiveth a righteous man’, of Test Levt, \\i. 2, ‘You 
will set at nought the words o( the prophets . and will 
persecute righteous men,’ Test Pan, u 8, ‘Though It be a 
prophet . though it be a righteous man.' 

The other passages in the Gospel in which ‘ righteous ’ is used 
of jiersons are ‘ I came not to call righteous but sinners ’ 
where ‘ righteous ’ seems to bo used in a half ironical sense (cf. 
‘ sons of the kingdom ’) ; 8i*, of those who asserted ‘ righteous- 
ness ’ of themselves ; and 6*® ‘ rams upon righteous and un- 
righteous ’ (of Test Judah, xxi 6, ‘ Just as on it [the sea] 
righteous [‘ and unrighteous,’ some MSS] are tossed about’) 

»Cf ‘Enoch the righteous’ (Test Levt, x. 6, xviil 2, Teat 
Dan. ii. 3, v. 6) , also Teat. Ben. vii 4, ' Abel the righteous, his 
brother.’ 


lighteous’ who will enter the Messianic kingdom^ 
(13*»‘"25” "). 

Of course there is the same vagueness here ns 
there is about the use of the word in Jewish litera- 
ture. But one prevailing characteristic of ‘ the 
righteous’ in Jewish literature is piety based upon 
conformity to the Law, which takes effect m out- 
ward action, especially in such religious exercises 
as almsmving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the First Gospei * the righteous ’ were those who 
would be admitted into the kingdom. But who 
were ‘righteous’? Not all Jews (3* 8’®), notcihe 
scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
interpretation of the Law, hut the true disciples of 
the Law, who received the clue to its meaning 
given to them by the Messiah. For them the I.aw 
was not in one jot or tittle abolished (S'®). Rather 
it was permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning which would make tlieir righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it hod a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
saying of Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The adjective occurs in Mk 2”, whence Mt 9** has 
borrowed it. St. Luke places the adjective in tlie 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings 5*®= Mk 
2*®=Mt 9“ ; 141 * ‘ the resurrection of tlie righteous’ 
(here it is used, as in Mt 13"- 26” ", of the in- 

heritors of ultimate blessetlness) ; 16^ 18® and 20®® 
(in the same sense as in Mt 9’®) ; 23” (applied to 
Christ by the centurion) ; 23“ (of Joseph of Anma- 
thflea). vVe learn theiefore nothing fiesh from 
these Gospels as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of righteousness. 

In the Fourth Gospel the term occuis in one 
connexion only. That is in 10®‘ The Holy 
Spirit 18 to convince the woild of righteousness, 
‘because I go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that righteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had wen completely manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Son of Goa. When He returned to 
His Father, this manifestation was completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have been a real 
manifestation. And that manifestation ^vould 
henceforth be the standaid by whicli all othei con- 
ceptions of righteousness would be tried and pioved 
to bo faulty. The adjective is used three times in 
the Gospel — once of Christ’s ‘judgment’ (6“), once 
of human ‘judgment’ (7*^), and once of God the 
Father (17“). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear- 
ings of Jn 16® on the wliole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead us into a 
re-statement of the whole Johanmne theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous- 
ness of God, the question is at once laised, How 
does this atfcct men ’ That leads to the doctrine 
of tho relation betw'een Christ and men in all its 
many bearings, including the doctrine of sm and 
of its removal, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, whilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it as closely connected with a right 
view 01 the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
passage concerned, deals with it from the stand- 
point of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 
fested in the eternal Son of God. 

Litbraturb. — T o the literature quoted in the article add E. A. 
Abbott, ' litghteoxisneu’ in the Gospels, London, 1918 

W. C. Allen. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St Paul’s teaching). 
— I. Importance of the term.-— Righteousness, as a 
popular term in universal use, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
sense. Thus, when he asks, What partnership 

I Similarly in the Apocalyptic literature ‘the righteous ’ are 
those who are to inherit the kingdom (cl. Volz, p. 315). 
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have righteousness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co 6‘*) ?, or speaks of himself as equipped 
with the weapons of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left (2 Co 6’), or says that the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit (Ro 14’), it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the large and somewhat 
indefinite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
coj)duct — a standard determined not simply by 
the nature of the person -who is to exhibit the 
character or quality of righteousness, but by his 
relation to other persons or things— and that the 
requirements of this standard nave been met. 
But two things demand special consideration of 
the term in St. Paul. One is the extreme fre- 
quency with which StKoioaivii and the cognate 
terms {SUaios, HiKuioCy, Si/caiu/xa, SiKaioiait) occur in 
his writings. If we discount the Pastorals, the 
examples of these words amount to 101. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance for 
him. Besides this, there is the undoubted fact 
that he uses some of them in a technical or qnasi- 
technical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which 18 bound up the correct understanding of 
his gof^el. Thus iiKaiocivrj 6tov is rightly spoken 
of by Holtzmann ^ as a ‘ technische Abbroviatur ’ 
for St. Paul’s conception of Christianity; in the 
mathematical sense it is a ‘symbolic’ expression 
of his gospel. 

The difhculties connected with the term are like 
those which in modern times are connected with 
the relations of religion and morality. Most 
people admit that religion and moiality can be 
and must be distinguished, but most religious 
people would say that religion, as they understand 
it, 18 ethical through and through, and that apart 
from it morality has no adequate inspiration or 
safeguard. The peculiarity, and sometimes the 
peiplexity, of St Paul’s writing is due to the fact 
that he floes not distinguish religion and morality 
as a modern does. Morality is for him much 
more bound up with a right relation to God than 
it 18 for the ordinary modern, and religion is 
much more easily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to be pronounced — 
in other words, as something of which a moral 
estimate has to bo made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form Tlio appreciation of this difference is made 
the harder by the fact that St, Paul has not tw'o 
vocabularies to express the different elements or 
aspects of reality, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He has to represent them all in 
terms of SiKaioa^ivr) and SiKaioDv. 

2. The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of BiKaio<rOyrj ffeoD os the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian message is made in the 
Fqustle to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the pow er of God to salva- 
tion for all who believe — tne explanation of this 
being that in it there is revealed diKaiocriyi} Oeov. 
The genitive, case can be used to express vaiious 
lelations ; and, so far as grammar goes, SiKaimrByrj 
6eov might mean the righteousness which belongs 
to God (t.e. which is His character as a righteous 
being) ; or sucli a righteousness as God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requiienieiits ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined ; and, 
if the expression is in any sense technical or sym- 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itself shades of meaning which would origin- 
ally have taken different grammatical forms. 

In modem times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 
» NT Theol 9 if. 189 


dead, is taken as a simple possessive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
character. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew Him 
before, and even that they knew what was meant 
by His righteousness. But they misconceived the 
attribute which they called by this name. To 
them it was merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue — the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
was a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could be conceived as the con- 
tent of a gospel. But, when God’s i ighteousness w as 
actually revealed in the gospel, it turned out to be 
uite different from this. It w as not retributive or 
istributive, but self-imparting or communicative 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over- 
flowed upon men and into them, becoming theii’ 
righteousness also That is why the new’s of it is 
gospel. It is glad tidings to the sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifference to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with Ills searching self communicating 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righteousness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God impaiting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this IS what St. Paul means when he uses the 
expression SiKaiodyri deov. The problem wlikh the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
but here the BiKaioaivr) SeoO is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. It flows out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates fi oni 
the sun. But moral problems cannot be stated, 
let alone solved, by merely physical categoiies ; 
and, when St. Pam wrestles, intellectually, with 
Ins problem in Ro 3®*, it assumes quite anotliei 
character. Fuitlier, while an attempt may be 
made, in consistency with tins view of the SiKaiocrt'i'T). 
Oeov, to make room for Christ in the gospel— to 
point to Him as a conspicuous proof tliat divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality here 
claimed for it — it is q^uite impossible to give Him 
the place that He nas in St. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine i ighteousness ; except in Him 
and in Uis Cross there is no revelation or know- 
ledge of the SiKaioffivT} deov nt all, 

3. OT usage.— A more impressive and sugges- 
tive interpretation of SiKatoo-iVij dtoD is that which, 
w'hile still treating the genitive as possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT passages 
in which God’s righteousness is spoken of, not as 
distributive or as self-imparting, but as doing 
light or justice by His people. In the OT gener- 
ally the functions of ruling and judging are 
closely connected ; and, when the king judges, he 
IS conceived as helping his people to their lights 
rather than as adniimstenng statutes In books 
like the Psalms and Deutero- Isaiah the people of 
God are generally represented as wronged and 
oppressed by a wicked w’orld, and God nianife.ste 
His righteousness when He vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies. Hence God’s 
righteousness is His people’s liope ; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it they appeal ; by the manifes- 
tation and exercise of it tiiey are justified and 
saved. In a real sense, it is one with His grace 
and faithfulness. It puts His wronged peoiuo m 
the right in- the eyes of all intelligent si)cctators. 
The Lord is their righteousness, their vindication, 
their salvation, as against all who condemn and 
oppiess them or put them in the wrong 

Kssages like Ps 35“-“ 5V* or like 

Is 61® 64*’ 66*, illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the naUpn, and it is 
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easier, of course, for a nation than for an indi- 
vidnal to feel that it is in the right, and that, if 
God’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation. A com- 
parison of vv. *• * in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the people can be combined with an 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can be saved bj the manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness ; its justification is an ‘ analytical ’ pro- 
position, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due ; but, if the 
sinful individual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to be justilied, the process must be dinerent. 
His justmcation cannot m the declaration of what 
he IS — the demonstration of the righteousness of 
the righteous ; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something about the 
sinner, but also does something for him, securing 
for him a new relation to God. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s SiKonoffivri dtod — 
Ritsohl, e.g — also connect justification in the NT 
sense with the Church rather than the individual. 
The writer can only confess himself bafHed with this. 
When St. Paul preaches his gospel of 8iKaio<ri5vrj 
6eov, it is not to an oppressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pagan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God's ngliteousness to put them in the 
right — i.e. by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them ; he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community but that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they ore eventually justified, not that 
God has justified Uis injured people and vindicated 
their righteous cause, but tnat He has justified 
the ungodly (Ro 4®). This would of itself be 
enough to show that dtKat<xri^t>ri BeoO, as embodying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
equivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to His action regarded as the con- 
sistent carrying out of His purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startling — more congruous with the idea of a new 
revelation-— than this 

4 . St. Paul’s meaning,— But there are other 
reasons which forbid us to attach St. Paul’s 
diKaioaOuTj 0eoD to such OT passages as are referred 
to above For one, St Paul himself refers to none 
of these passages in expounding the SiKaiwr^vTj Oeod. 
He declaics it to be witnessed to by the Iaw and 
the Prophets, and his favourite references are 
Gn 15® and Hab 2*. There is not an allii.sion even 
to Ps 98’. Further, as W. Bous-set has pointed 
ont,^ this concei)tion of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

■ In place of the merciful righteousness of God [the righteous- 
ness of God 8} ni pathetically Interested in hu wronged people], 
we find predominant the distributive, forensic, (usincerested 
righteousness.’ 

'riie last epithets not only describe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it ; but | 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had i 
to preach ins gospel of a 8iKtxio<rivyi flcoO, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to God as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living God 
standing alone, or only in a community or guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 64” or Ps 98* would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

1 Religion des Judentums im NT Ze%talter^, Berlin, 1906, 
p 436f ' I 


would be irrelevant ; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars, 
It cannot be regarded as the key to St. Paul’s 
mind. 

This key can be found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage m which St. Paul not 
only mentions but expounds the iiKaiwr^rg ffeov, 
and, if we observe the place that it holds in the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Ro . 
The diKaiocrOrri 0eoO is preached to a world which is 
*r<i3»itoj TV lia-hle to God’s judgment — a world, 
not of people who can appeal to God’s righteous- 
ness to vindicate them, but of condemned and un- 
sheltered men, who need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of their own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus Christ in His character as tKaa^piov. It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from Christ, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C, 
Headlam : 

I ‘There is one signal rnsnlfestation of righteousness the 
nature of which it is difficult tor us wholly to grasp, in tiie Death 
of Christ.* 1 

The death of Christ is not ‘ one signal manifesta- 
tion of righteousness ’ ; in the sense in which St. 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Christ is the whole and sole revwation of the 
Sixaioovvi) 0COV as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no manifestation of a 8iKauoo6vr) 
deoO at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood as l\acrr/)piov — i.e. either as a 
propitiatory sacrifice or in propitiatory power. 
Theie is a cautious way of declining to think out 
passages like this, illustrated, e.g., by J. B. Light- 
root in his Notes on Epistles of St. Paul (London, 
1896, p. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way. Illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deissmann 
in ch. 6 of his Paulus. Etne hultur- und religions- 
geschichtl. Skizze, Tubingen, 191 1 ; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul m Ro was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, consciously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an effort to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as 8iKaiooijvri Oeov. This diKaiooivt) Oeou and the 
IXatrr^piop are correlative terms. There would be 
no 9iieaio<n>prj $eoC for sinners but for the IXarr-^piov. 
The IXaoT-fipiov has two characters. It deals with 
sin for its removal ; that is its gracious side — the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners But it deals with sin as it is — as 
that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s judgment, is one with death. When 
Christ died for sin — when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, a propitiatory power or sacrifice — then, 
and not till then {ip np pDp Kaip<p, Ro 3**), was the 
SiKaioo^rti 0eoD revealed to men. The way of salva- 
tion, as a way in which God gets sinful men right 
with Himself, and at the same time deals with sin 
as nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies open for the world. From Goa’s side the 
diKcuoaOpTf 0eoO covers the double truth that God is 
SUatos (i.e. not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and diKMup t6v iK rlffreut ’IijiroO (i.e. a gracious sin- 
foraving God).’ 

We may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe — the divineat thing in the divine — is 
love bearing sin. To whom does this appeal 7 It 
appeals to ^ners, not to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous. For what does it 

1 Commentary on theEpiitle to the Romwnfi [ICC], Edinburgh, 
1902. p 86. 

s There is cleftriy visible here, what has played so large a part 
in doctrines of atonement, the idea of a harmonization of the 
divine attributes of Justice (holiness) and mercy in the work of 
Ohrist. The disauxrvinf Oeov inoludee both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
confronted with the divine love in Christ bearing 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invitea 
to do? What is the right thing for him to do? 
The only right thing for him to do is to trust that love 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
open negotiations with God, and see whether some- 
thing less wonderful might not meet the require- 
ments on both sides. He is not to make himself 
worthy of such love before he trusts it. He is not to 
ofler guarantees that, unworthy as he is, he will prove 
worthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi- 
ately, unconditionally to trust it : that is the one 
right thing for him to do. When he does so, then, 
in spite of all his sins, it brings him right with 
God. What he is, as a believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, as a sinner under God’s condemnation. 
His faith in Christ the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness ; and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is according 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when God 
justifies any more than when He condemns ; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the smner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly when 
in the propitiation He puts forth a power, or makes 
an appeal to tlie ungodly, which makes his true 
description henceforth ‘ him that believeth in 
Jesus.^ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary definition. Faith in St. Paul’s writings 
18 what faith was in his life — not a mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but something m 
virtue of which his whole bomg was peiinanently 
ahsoibed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept- 
ing the divine sentence on sin as it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way ; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis of God’s verdict 
As believers in Jesus we are Slxaioi irapi. ry 0etp (Ro 
2’*), or diKaio(T^vr] OeoG iv ai)T(p (2 Co 5*^). 

5. The Pauline gospel. — The inference from this 
is that the true explanation of the genitive in 
diKaiofftjvT) deoO is that which regards it as the 
genitivo of the author or origin. God provides 
the I'Kaariipiov which deals righteously with sin for 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This 
is the key to the passages in which the diKatoaGyr) 
6eov — the righteousness revealed in the gospel — is 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, 
which we might have achieved out of our own 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emphasizes 
this contrast. In Ko he speaks of the Jews 

as wanting to establish ‘ their own ’ righteousness 
— to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good- 
ness which they had achieved by statutory obedi- 
ence (SiKaioaiuvriv rijp ix ySfiov, Ro 10®), and which 
rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the SiKuoffivti ffeoV of his gospel. So also 
witli special reference to his own case in Ph 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness of nis own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
{Karik diKaioff^jyyfv t^v iy y6p.(p yey6pevot dfie/tirros) 
But there is always a profound delusion in the 
idea that we can bo good without God. For a 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins as 
well as the most fatal of errors. But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
— ‘ not having a righteousness of my own,’ viz. that 
which conies of the Law (r^y iK y6p.ov), but having 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which comes from God [rijy iK d(oG 8ixoto- 
ffGyrjy) on the basis of faith. Righteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement , not as though it were 
a material thing, which could be handed over or 
put to our credit apart from our consent, but 
because it is the love of God which has made 
Christ the propitiation part of onr world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right 1 elation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteousness, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar ; but on the basis of it 
they are accepted by Got! as dUaioi ; the SiKouoffGyi) 
Ocov has taken effect for them. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
whole of St. Paul’s gospel. With Christ the pro- 
pitiation on one side, and faith in Christ on the 
other, we have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supplemented. All the interests of ‘right- 
eousness,^ in whatever sense the term may be 
taken, are covered by the diKdiocriyr} 0eov, which 
becomes oure thiougfi faith in Christ b'aith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree is good, there need be no anxiety about 
its fruits. Prot^tant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and sanctifacation. The connexion is 
oven more important than the distinction. In 
loality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in the Pauline SiKaioaivr^ 0eoO. The 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into the right relation to God (and is 
‘justified* accordingly), but in the very same act 
and instant he gets the one ade(}nate inspiration 
for a holy life — the love of God is shed abroad in 
Ins heart through the Holy Spirit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, mdoed, there 
IS no difference between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Cnnst the propitiation and to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing ; 
and in that one thing lie the promise and potency 
of all forms of Christian goodness. Such goodness, 
IS never imposed ; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, but always 
of spontaneous inner impulse. It is a mistake, in 
speaking of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, as 
II men were ‘justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified’ 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Ro 3-6 and 6-8. In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrasted ; they imply each other 
They are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
Its human and its divine relations. Every Chnst- 
lan experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith Itself is the gift of God ; yet we can always 
say of it ‘ J believe.’ It is this experience that 
has the power and virtue of all Christianity— or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteoubness — in it. 
TJie only contrast in St. Paul is not ono between 
faith which justifies and the Spirit which sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith wliich justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all that is called 
righteousness (whether justification or Hanctitica- 
tion) — an obligation which is acknowledged from 
diHerent points of view when we speak of faith or 
the Spirit — and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘ works of law ’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s approbation and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to us This is 
what St. Paul fought to the death in his own time 
as Pharisaism, and in essence it survive.^. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion — a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasizing the importance of 
I keeping the commandments— yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spok%of it as ‘that 
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independent natural reli^on which disowned 
Christ.’ * For St. Paul to disown the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfully on one’s 
own feet, was (for a sinner) the negation of eveiy 
possibility of becoming SUatot iro^ ry If 

righteousness came in this way, Christ died for 
nothing (Gal 2®'). Christ Himself — Christ who 
fulhlled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree — is the only vdfios ivvA.fuvoi 
fwojToi^trai (Gal 3*^) ; and it is because men are 
uickened through faith in Him that the just 
emand of God’s law is fulfilled in them (Ko 8*). 
To say fulfilled tn them, not hy them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view ; but the end attained is at once 
religious and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification characterized by life (Ro 6*®). 

6. Difficulties of interpretation. — ‘ Righteous- 
ness’ may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible experience of men, as a thing oi the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions arise in the interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of the gospel as enjoyed in the present. 
Men believe in CTmst the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right with God. Justifica- 
tion — God’s acceptance of believers as righteous— 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. * Having therefore been justified by 
faith {iiKaMdivret), let US have peace with God’ 
(Ro 6*). But sometimes the eschatological concep- 
tion of salvation imposes itself on tlie apostle’s 
thoughts ; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to stand at the judgment-seat of God or Chnst, 
and of their open acknowledgment or acq^uittal— 
in other woras, their justification — as tnerefore 
still in suspense. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in his writings than Gal 6®: ydip 

rireCfMTi iK rlurtuit iXvlSa dixaioffOyrjt dreKdexip-effa. 
The emphatic moans wo who are Christians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic Jews. This is our re- 
ligion, and the only true one. llyeOpaTi, ‘in the 
spirit,’ and ix irlffreut, *in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basis of tho 
standing Christian experience, eocli implying the 
other. In iXrlSa SiKaioadyris we see that diKaioarOyrf, 
implying primarily Gorl’s verdict of Slxaios on the 
believer, is the care of Christianity ; and in iXirlda 
ireKdxxdpeda we see that, in spite of the priceless- 
ness of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spuit and in faith, there is still a supreme blessing 
winch keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God’s final verdict in our favour. 
I’eihaps there is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we are justified by faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense — that we cannot be too 
sure of the panloning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
contingencies. It is an aggravation of the diffi- 
culty that the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faith apart from works of law 
is equally emphatic that men are judgetl at last 
according to their works (Ro 2*'^® 14*”-, 1 Co 3*”', 
2 Co 6‘®). It may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such ar^ments as we find in 
Ro 6”‘, and that the ‘works’ by which we are to 
he judged are not ‘ works of law —acts of statutory 
obedience — but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, but does not entirely meet the case. 
The wider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the close of the Christian life on earth, just like 
tho propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acted m the world of moral reality from beginning 
I W Ilsnnft, Memnrt th» Lift and Wrtlingt of Thomae 
(Xudmein, D D , i>., 4 vote., Edinburgh, 1850-62, il. 49. 


to end. There is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the Law ; 
believers are not under law, hut under grace ; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, hut 
evoked and inspired. But, if any one thinks on 
these grounds that in Christianity he comes into 
a non-moral region, or one in which morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg- 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral order^ and the Law is 
not only (formally) annulled ; it is (really) estab- 
lished. We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodig^ Son we see an illustration of justification 
hy faith without works of law — a man put right 
with his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yielding to its inspiration. In the builders 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac- 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 
grace is inexorable, that ‘ all’s love and all’s law ’ ; 
but this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. It is involved in everything that St. Paul 
has to say of the diKatoffdytj 0eov, alike as related to 
the IXaffTi^pioy and to the rod XpufroD. 

Litxbatitri —All the book* on Pauline theology, especially 
H J Holtxmann, Lehrbueh der NT Theologxe^, Tubingen, 
1911, vol IL Ohs vi and vlJ ; H. Cremer, Die paulimsche 
Reeh(ftrt\g%mgalehre im Zuaamnunhang* xhrer aaachiehthehfn 
Vorau»8etzungm\P, Gutewloh, 1900 (the 9th ed ot Cromer’s 
Wbrterbueh, Gotha, 1902, gives a very fair Idea of the contente 
of this volume), A. Ritschl, Die ehnetliche Lehre von der 
Reehtfertxgung und Veradhnung*, Bonn, 1896-1902, II ; T. Hir- 
ing, Aixaioavyr} 0tov bex Patdtu, Tilbingen, 1896 , A. Juncker, 
Dxe Ethxk dee Apostele Pauhu, Halle, 1004; n. M6n6goz, 
Le Pichi et la redemptxon d’aprit taint Pan/, Paris, 1882 , 
E Sch&der, Die Bedentung dee lebendxgen C/irxttus jiir dxe 
Reehtjertxgung nach Paulut, Qutersloh, 1893 , O. Pflelderer, 
Der raulxnxsmut, Leipzig, 1878, Eng. tr , 2 vols , London, 1877 
(the Ist ed, much to be preferred to the 2nd [1890]) , B Jowett, 
The EpieUet of St. Paul to the Theeealoniane, Galatiani, and 
Romans^ ed L Campbell, 2 vols , Ijondon, 1894 (Essays in vol 
il., ‘On Eighteousness by Faith,’ pp 247-272, and ‘On Atone- 
ment and tlatisfaotion,’ pp 817-869); A. C McGiffert, A llitt 
of Chrxttxanxty »n the Apottolxe Age, Edinburgh and New York, 
1807, p, 102 n. , J H Newman. Leeturet on Juatxfieatvm, 
London, 1888 ; A, E. Garvie^jSfWies of Paul and hu Gospel, 
do 1011, ohs. viU.-x , xiii ; E. Sokolowski, Die Begrxjfe voti 
Oeist und Leben bet Paulut, Gottingen, 1008, p. 171 ff , 
A. Schlatter, Dxe Theol. det JiT, Gutersloh, 1900, lI 266ff ; 
A. Tltius, Dxe NT Lehre von der Selxgkext, Tubingen, 1900, vol 
ii ch vl , A B Bruce, St Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 
Edinburgh, 1804 ; P Peine, Theol det NT, Leipzig, 1010, pp 
8«2-494 ; H Weinel, Bxblitche Theol. det NT, Tubingen, 1911, 
#46 ff ; J Weiss, Dot Urchriitentum, Qbttingen, 1914, pt 1. 

bk. Ill, p. 806 If. James Denney. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christian theology). 
— z. Term and definition. — The conception of 
righteousness holds a conspicuous place in Christ- 
ian literature, and, thoiiM it vanes m content 
according to the nature of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequently stands for virtue generally 
os implied in ‘ conformity to tlie requiiements of 
the divine or moral law.* In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
conception which belongs to the sphere of law^ hut 
‘ justice ’ is often practically a synonym for ‘ right- 
eousness’ in the wider sense, as may he seen in 
various instances in the English Bible. 

The distinction between the narrower and the 
wider sense of the term is discussed hy Aristotle.* 
In the former aspect he regards it as the highest of 
the ethical virtues, being ‘virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life (justiha 
cvmlxs). As the principle which regulates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com- 
munity or the State, it is both ‘ distributive ’ and 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense which 
the term usually bears in the language of juris- 
mdence — suum cuique trxbuere, ‘ to give to each 
is own.’ This sense of the word is uequent also 
1 Ethics, bk. V 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral ordci of the world is in question. 

3 . Righteousness in the history of Christian 
thought. — As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, perhaps, a 
surjprise to find that the line followea does not 
begin at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be found 
in the popular morality of the time as it may be 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
tl^ough continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell to a 
lower level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of tlie first ago had passed away. The lofty con- 
scioubness whicli had been purified and exalted by 
the new relation to God and the sense of divine 
sonslup which Christianity had established now 
became obscuied, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic moralism set in. The tendency to regard 
Clinatiamty as a new law had jiowerful support in 
many inllucncps, both Jewish and heathen, but 
most of all in the common view of religion, which 
legards the relation to God aa determined exter- 
nally by the observance or non-observance of 
religious duties — a view whicli is probably the 
aveiage level of religious thought geneialiy, in 
which righteousness falls to be measured by 
external standards. Tims down to the Refoima- 
tiou the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the complexion of the Church 
system, which stood before the conscience as the 
supreme authority in religion. 

Two aspects of the subject have been much dis- 
cussed which it 18 important to keep in view (the 
connexion between them was not apparent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind and has come to 
tho front of late): (1) the place or function of 
nglitoousiiess in God, t c. as an attribute of the 
Divine natuie, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the scheme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
Tliese will come in sight as wo proceed. 

(a) litghteuusness %n the etnics of the ancxent 
Church . — The general tendency to regard right- 
eousness from tlie standjioint of law and moral oi 
religious observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. Tliis drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from tho first ; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Church system 
was developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature Apocryphal and apocalyptic book.s 
which were widely road, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences of the time led to an 
excessive emphasis on traditional ideals. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
righteousness was identified with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been the common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about defining the idea The speculation of ' 
the schools had led to little positive result. Tho 
principle of a twofold morality, which was intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken up by the Stoics m their virtues of the wise 
man and those of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increased when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must be a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
necessary to say either that the monks weie the 
only righteous people or that there were different 
degrees or grades or righteousness. 


While, however, we look m vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difficulty in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed. A few examples will sulhee. It was 
natural that the practice of chanty, so conspicuous 
among the Chnstian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
as a means to, if not as righteousnes.s itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving power of 
alms, and praises the giving of alms as an e/lcctual 
intercession against a multitude of siiks. This 
view is as old as Daniel (4-"). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ- 
ian It appears as a variant on Mt 6*, where some 
editors accept diKaioaOvriv for iXerjfioavyTfv. 

It 18 in Lactantius, who has been called tho 
Christian Cicero, that we find the fullest expres- 
sion of the common view. Bk v. of the Dtvtne 
Institutes IS devoted to ‘justice ’ 

‘Although justice embraces all the virtues together, yet there 
are two, the chief of all, which cannot be tcin asunder and 
separated from it— -piety and equity But inetv and equity 

are, as it were, its veins for in these two fountains the whole 
of justice ic contained , but its source and origin is in the first, 
all Its force and method in the second ’ ‘To injure no one, to 
oppress no one, not to close his door against a stranger, nor his 
car against a Hupvdiant, hut to be boiinlUvd, beneficent, and 
liberal ’ ‘ This truly is justice, and this is tho golden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigned 'i 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fulfils the ideal of tho just and 
wise man. lie has also adopted the Stoic distinc- 
tion between * perfect ’ and ‘ middle or common 
duties,’ identifying the former with tho content 
of the monastic vow. In Amiiiias the varying 
(dements of the moral ideal wliicii floated before 
tlie ancient Church are reduced to ^paicnt system, 
but without internal colieienco. To the moial and 
intellectual virtues of Aiistotle he adds the three 
theological virtues of faith, liope, and love. Adopt- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he assigns to justicj^ 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. We 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to bo reached only by way of 
‘ poverty, chastity, and obedience ’ 

(6) Righteousness in doctrinal controversy . — 
Turning now to the discussions winch figure in the 
history of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards morii definite results as to tlie nature and 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. That righteousness is somehow manifest 
in the death of Christ and that tins righteousness 
18 a mam factor in the Chnstian salvation has 
always been felt and acknowledged in Chn.stian 
faith; and it is chiefly in tho couise of thoujjht 
upon the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
that the principal a.spects of nghteou.sness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In the 
iK^ginnings of speculative thought in this field it 
w as perceived that there was an aj>parent antagon- 
ism between the love and the righteousness of God 
involved in the death of the Redeemer. Tho 
antagonism miglit be explained in Gnostic fashion 
by supposing that the God of justice was not the 
Father of Jesus Christ, or by assuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of his 
supposed rights over men. In this standpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective righteous- 
ness or justice whose claims were somehow met 
and satisfied by the Christian redemption. Tho 
next step was to define the sphere ana the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground was not reached 
till Anselm. The argument m Cur Dens Homo is 
to the effect that righteousness i.s an immanent and 
necessary attribute in tlie being of God to which 
satisfaction has been made in the suflonngs and 
1 W<yrk», tr W Fletcher, Edinburgh, 4886, i 8‘25, 806 . 
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death of the Son of God, who for this purpose 
became incarnate. The position is thus reached 
that all divine action must be subject to the 
law of righteousness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step hais the 

g reatest significance in the progress of theology, 
ut it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Reformation. In the confusion characteristic of 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for God 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, once 
it was seen that power, will, and love in God are 
subject to an eternal law of justice which guards 
the order of the universe, a principle was found, 
fruitful in the best results, which casts a signifi- 
cant light upon the righteousness required of man. 
So long as the theory of a double morality held the 
field, moral obligation rested on external authority, 
on the will of superiors, and as a consequence the 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This is 
seen in the Homan Catholic view of an ‘ original 
righteousness ’ given to primitive man and in the 
doctrme of an ‘ infused righteousness ’ assumed os 
the ground of iiiHtifieation, Both points were long 
the subject of keen debate, and they came nlti- 
raately to mark the dividing-lina between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The chief point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, that the con- 
ception ef nghteousiiess is reduced to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that hy which man is 
accepted and jnstifisd before Goa — the central j 
problem of St. Paul’s theology. This is tiie mam 
conception which figures m all subsequent theo- ' 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
m virtue of a righteous disposition produce in his 
heart tlirough pievenieiit grace, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and 18 not procured by merit in man. Wo thus 
arrive at the point whore the NT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re- 
— fCuired of man is after all the righteousness of God. 
(c) Righteousness in Reformation creeds. — In 
general outline the Reformation doctrine has held 
the field in all Protestant churches down to the 
present. The modifications which have come in, 
in the course of thought, belong mostly to the 
harslier forms in which it has sometimes been 
maintained. Opinion hw varied considerably 
about ‘ imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction theory. Modern 
and especially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secures not merely forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, but righteous character and 
life. 

3 . Modem deirelopments.— (a) The Grotian view. 
— The Grotian and Arminian view has significance 
as a jirotest against the harsher aspects of the 
Reformation theory to which we have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may be relaxed 
or set aside as His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotios 
maintains that, ‘so far as God is concerned, He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’ — a view advocated in some modem 
theories of atonemen t. 

(6) The Socinian. — The Socinian theory denies 
altogether that justice is a necessary attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermacher’s view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking 
hrs followed. With him justice belongs exclu- 


sively to the ‘ connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is known to us through the consciousness of sin, 
and covers the whole spliere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, but, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the redemptive agencies which radiate 
from Christ. 

(rf) Rxtschl . — With Ritschl retributive and puni- 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is ‘ simply the 
consistency with which His love provides for the 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot have 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if It is maintained that the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 
and righteous ends, righteousness must be implied 
m all manifestations of love. Thus all the data of 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con- 
tention that justice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. Ritschlianism. 

Litbraturs —Aristotle, bk v. ; Cicero, Ae O^iu , 

Lactantius, Divine InstxtuteM, bk. v ; Ambrose, de Ojlctu 
i/tmetroruni , Anselm, Our Deus Homo , C. E. Luthardt, 
Uiit of Christian Ethics before the Reformation, Eng tr , 
Edinburgh, 1888 , A. Wnttke, Christian Ethics, U vols , do. 
1873 ; I. A Domar, A System of Christian Ethics. Eng tr , da 
1887, cap. seot 7, pp 08-91 , H. Martenssn, Christian Ethics, 
Eng tr , do ia81-«5, 1 21-77 , J, Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theiiry^, Oxford, 1880 , Uisfcorieg of Oognia by K. R. Hagen- 
bach (Eng tr , 8 vols , Edinburgh, 1880-81X W. G. T. Shedd 
(2 vols., i^uburgh and New York, 1889-9^, and A. Harnack 
(Eng tr., 7 vols , London, 1894-99) , F C. Baur, Die Lehre von 
derVersohnuna, Tubingen, 1838 , A Ritacbl, Die chnsU Lehrs 
von dsr Reehtfertigung und Versbhnung*, 8 vols , Iloiin, 1896- 
1008; F D B Schleiermacher, Der chrtsihehs Gtaube^, 
Berlin, 1884, k sect 84 , Dorner, A System of Christxan 
Doctrine, Eng tr , Edinburgh, 1880-82 , 1 280, n . 1-26. 

For the fiiristic conception of nghteousnoss specially useful 
are. K. Hlldenbrand, Gesch una System der Hechts- und 
Staatephilosophis, Leipzig, 1860 ; A Trendelenburg, Natur- 
rseht^, do 1808 , J. Lorimer, Institutes of Law'*, Edinburgh, 
1880; H Spencer, Justice, London, 1891 

In reoeut theology may be noted books on atonement where 
aspects of righteousness art given, eepecinllv those of R. W 
Dale, The AtonemenP, London, 1878, J McLeod Campbell, 
Nature of the Atonement*, do 1878, and R C Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality*, do 1907 , also T. Erskine, 
Letters, 2 vols , ed W. Hanna, Edinburgh, 1877, and W. 
Sanday and A C. Headiam, The Eputle to the Romans* 
(/CC), do 1902, where the ‘exegetical tradition’ on St Paul’s 
doctrine U discussed. A. F. SiMPSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). - i. Intro- 
ductory. — For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct words — righteousness, 
truth, justice— the Egyptians had only one word, 
me'et (Copt. ME :MHI)- Meet is apparently 
derived from a verb mj', ‘be straight,’ ‘ be even.’ * 

B g , iw m'f'ty Ipr sp% ' the balance is even In thy 
case 2 m\' in, ‘straight as to the hair';* m}f,t mtt t»;'( nt 
Dhudy, * the accurate and even balance of Th6th '4 

2 . The practice of righteousnesa, truth, and 
justice. — The Egyptian was never tiled of assert- 
ing that he practised these virtues. 

(1) Righteousness. — The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of all classes and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 
quotations : 

* I came forth from my city, I came down Into my nomo and 
I spake the truth therein, 1 did righteousness therein ‘I 
am one who loves good and who hales evil There is no 
iniquity that has issued from my mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands have wrought.** ‘1 was a righteous man upon 


1 See also art. Ethics akd Morautv (Egyptian), S s 

* B Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbuck (hereafter cited as Tdh ), 
2 vole , Berlin, 1886, ch. clxxrul. line 29 , F. Vogelsang, 
Kommentar zu dsn Klagtn dee Bausm, Leipzig, 1913, p 166. 

* Tdb. ch ox line 40 

* K. Sethe, Crkundsn det dgyp. Altertums, iv (Leipzig, 
1006-09] 387, line IS , see also J H Breasted, Development cf 
RsligUm and Thought tn Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 
1912. p. 166. 

» Sethe, Urkunden,l [1908] 46 f 

* Hieroglyphic Teats from Egyptian Stela, etc., tn the British 
Museum, London, 1911-14, i pi 47, line 11 f. 
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earth ’1 ‘Never did I any evil thing unto any people.* a *1 
am a noble pleased with righteousness, conforming to the laws 
of the Hall of the Two Aights ' J 

(2) Truth .* — Truthfulness seems to have been 
highly esteemed, and was particularly looked for 
m the great and powerful. ‘ Speak not falsehood, 
thou art great,’ says the Eloouent Peasant to the 
high steward Rensi ; # indeed such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right’].’* An 
Old Kingdom noble assorts that he was straight- 
forward in the royal presence and free horn false- 
hood.'^ Says another: ‘I snake the truth which 
the god loves every day.’ ® The sage Ptahhotp re- 
commends one to act in accordance with right, free 
fioiii falsehood.® A well-known XVIIIth dynasty 
official claims to have been free from iniquity, 
accurate of mind, with no lie in him.‘* ‘ Speak the 
tiuth [niSet), do right (mSet), for it is great, it is 
mighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to the sun-god Kg' himself.” ‘I have not spoken 
lies knowingly,’ says the deceased to Osiris.^* ‘ I 
have not spoken lies’ is one of the statements in 
the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness.’ 

(3) Justice ,^* — The viziers, nomarchs, and high 

officials who governed and administered the laws 
were expected to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect the oxeicise of 
justice in the procedure of the vizier. ’ The vizier 
must not be wroth with a man wrongfully ; he 
should be wroth only with what one ought to be 
wroth w'lth He must deal with petitioners in 
accordance with the law and equity and help them 
to their rights The petitioner must not bo able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced : ‘ My right 
has not been given nie.’^* Again, the vizier must 
not be a respecter of persons or show partiality, 
for that is w’hat the god abhors ** He must not, 
however, go to the other extieme and act like the 
vizier Aklithoi, who discriminated against some of 
his own kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should be wrongly said of him that he favoured his 
km dishonestly ; ‘ that,’ we are informed, ‘ is moie 
than justice.’ The ideal judge must be ‘a father of 
the Ion ly a husband of the widow, a brother 

of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 

one Avho comes foi th at the voice of him who 
calls ’ If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crime?** A judge must 
be as unerring and impartial os the balance 

1 A Erman, ‘ Denksteina aus der theban Graherstadt,’ in 
SBAW xlix (Berlin, 1911] 1098 = B Gunn, Joum of Jigyp 
Archaeology, »i [1»16] 86 

a Setho, Urlcundtn, i. 40, 49, 70 ; lee also H O Lanre and 
H Schafer, Grab- und Benkiletne des nnttleien Jieichs, Beriiii, 
1908, II no 20729, a, line 8 , Egyp Stelat in th« Bnt Mus li 
pi. 24 

SilTrlv [1882] 182. 

* Ot also art Ethics asv Mokalitt (Egyptian), g 13 (14). 

6 Vogelsang, B 1, 159 f , p. 136 f. 

«/5 ni, 62f ,p 72 f 

7 A H. Gardiner, ZA xlv [1909] pi. v lins 11 f. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, 1 67, hue 14 
» Pap PruM, 16, 2 

10 Setne, Urkunden, iv 970, lines 8-11. 

11 Vogelsang, B 1, 318 flf., p 216 f 

la E A W Budge, The Book 0 / the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), 
London, 1808, p. 17, line 6; Bee also p. 39, line 9f, p 70, 
line 3 f 

13 Tdb il, ch exxv (Confession) 9 ; Budge, p 263, line 12 f 
u Cf also art Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), $ 13 (16) 

18 Sethe, Die Etngetzmig deg gesiers unier der 18 Dynastie, 
Leipzig, 1909, p 27 =J H lireoBted, Development of Behgwn 
ana Tnought, p 242. 

10 Sethe, p 24 -Breasted, p 242 

n/ft p, 7 f =« Breasted, p. 241; cf. Pap Pnsse, 9, 8-6 =» 
Breasted, p 288 
18/6. p 12-Brea8ted. p. 241. 

18 Cf Pap. PrtsM, 18, 1-4 -Breasted, p 234 

80 Setbe, pp. 6 f , 18 f ■= Breasted, p. 242 

81 J 6 p. 14 -Breasted, p 2411 

23 See B Gunn, Joum. of Egyp. Archaeology, tii 83, n. 8 . 

33 Vogelsang, B 1 , 62-68, p 72 f 

24 76. B 1, 167 f., p. 187- A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. [1914] 
71. 

2#/6 B 1, 148-61, p. 128«Oard»ner, PSBA xxxvi. 701.; 
Vogelsang, 6 1, 161 f., p. 187 


Accordingly, tho Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Kensi, ironically asks 
‘ It is not wrong. I suppose, a balani e that is awry, a tongue 
of a balance that Is faulty, a righteous man that has swerved 
(from the right path) ? ’ 1 

An official describes himself as . 

'A man of truth (or righteousness) before the Two Lands, 
equitable end righteous like Thoth . more accurate than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance ’* 

A fiequent boast of the high official of the Old 
Kingdom is : 

‘Never did I Judge two brothers in suoh a way that a man 
was deprived of his father’s property ’ * 

An Old Kingdom noble asserts that ho ‘ saved the 
weak from the hand of him that \\as stronger than 
he,’ and that he ‘held forth justice to the just.’* 
Siren pOwet, a nomai'ch of Elephantine in the Vlth 
dynasty, says : 

*I did not deal roughly with him who made petitions I 
did not deprive a commoner (nds) of his property ’ 3 
Another feudal loid asseits not only that he had 
not deprived any one of his po.sRessions, but that 
ho had nevei Hugged anybody* An official who 
administered justice in the reign of Wah-'onkh 
Intef thus describes his conduct • 

‘I did not pursue after misohiet for which men arc hated I 
was one who loved good and hated evil, a (hariu’tor who is 
loved in the house of nis lord. . . . Now as for any commlbsion 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. giving a petitioner 
his right, attending to the claim of one who has hi tii vvionged, 
I always did it in realiti . I was not jiacs onatu ngninbt 
I violent persons I did not take a thing (tea bribe) wrongfully 
in order to conduct a transaction ’ 7 
The famous XVIIIth dvnasty viziei Ileklmine 
claims that lie judged tiie petitioner imjiartially 
and did not turn hiH face (ht tenijiles) to lewurds 
He also maintains that he rescued the feai/ul from 
the froward ® Intef, anothei notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows . 

* Turning his face towards him who speaks truth , disregard- 
ing him who speaks lies , not ihscnnunating between him 
whom he knew and him whom be knew not , going alxnit after 
nghteousnees , indulgent in hearing petitions , Judging two 
men so that they ars satisfied , free from fiarliality is 
aciiuitling the righteous ; driving away the plunderer from him 
whom he plunders , the servant of the oppressed '8 
Mentbwoser would have us behove that he was 
OHO who ‘ did not show partiality to the possossor 
of rowaids ’** King Aklithoi, in his ‘ iristi action ’ 
to Ins son Menkerg', gives the future king excellent 
advice on how to govern successfully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, that the under-payment 
or poverty of 1 esponsible officials is a fruitful .source 
of corruption. 

‘ He who IS wealthy In his house does not deal partially, he is 
a possessor of property, one who does not lack ’ On the other 
hand, ‘the poor man does not speak in accordance with Ins 
(sense of) nght He who says “Would that I had'" is not 
fair , he is partial to the poasissor of rewards ’ n 

Judioial conuption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient Egypt ; the constant claims to inconnpti- 
bility made by the administrative officials who 
acted os judges (soo § 12 ) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the Now Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him 'who stands alone in the court of Justice, who is poor 
while his oppressor is rli,h The court oppresses him saying 
Silver and gold for the scribes ! Clothing for the servants 1 ’ 12 

3. The Egfyptian conception of the righteous 
man. — A summary of the Egyptian conception of 
nghteouBnees is to be found in ch. uxxv. of the 

I Vogelsang, B 1 , 95-97, p 91 = Gardmer, PSBA xxxv [1913] 
276 

8 lAnge-Schafcr, u no 20B88, 1 c, lino 4 ff 
-• 8ethe, U rkunden, i. 123, line 8 f , cf 133, line 4 f 
4 W. M. F Petrie, Dendeteh, London, 1900, pi 11 A 
6 A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv 126 

6 F LI Griffith, The Intenptions of StUf and Dir Rifeh, 
London, 1889, pi 11, line 9 

7 Egyptian Stelae in the Bnt Mus i pi 49 

I 8 Sethe, Urkunden, Iv 1082 » li iv. 971 

10 0 L. Ransom, llir Stela of the Menthuweer, New York, 

I 1018, line 14. 

II Gardiner, Joum. of Enyp. Archaeology, i 26 
18 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 863 n 
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Book of the Deadt both in the ‘ Introduction ’ and 
in that part of it which is sometimes called the 
' Assertion of Sinlessness,’ but more often, and 
wrongly, the ‘ Negative Confession.’ * Among the 
sins there denied are murder, incitement to 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, impiety, lying, 
slander, dishonesty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
loquacity, eavesdropping, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial trans* 
gressions,® A more detailed picture of a righteous 
man according to Egyptian standards can be 
obtttineil from the laudatory accounts of the dead 
inscribed upon their tombstones and upon the 
walls of their tonib-chapels, and also from the 
statements scattered about the literary composi- 
tions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assigned 
to the dead, oi commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed, 
are : (1) generosity and beneficence, (2) avoidance 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith- 
fulness to superiors, (6) hospitality, (6) piety 
towards the dead, (7) sexual morality, (8) regard 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and near 
relatives, (10) good temper, (11) avoidance of 
rancour, (12) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid- 
ance of pride, (14) discretion and avoidance of 
loquacity, (16) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

(1) Generosity and benejicence .* — These qualities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modern 
Egypt. Assertions like the following formula 
fioquently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period : ‘ I gave bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, I ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.’* Sometimes in addition the de- 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him who 
was without them ’ ;® to nave buried the aged j* to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high official of the Middle Kingdom tells us that 
die gave corn to the whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger. ‘ No other,’ says he, ‘ has done 
what I did.’ ® 

The nomarohs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their beneficence. One of them thus describes 
his rule : 

•I gave bread to every hungry person of the Oerastes- 
Mountain nome (hiB domain). I clothed him who was naked 
therein Moreover, 1 filled lU shores with large cattle, and its 
water meadows (?) with email cattle I never deprived a man 
of his property so that he complained of It to the god of his 
city. . N ever did a man fear because of one stronger than he, 
BO that ho complained about It to the god ’ » 

Another noniarch, after making similar claims to 
beneficence, asserts that he gave to the widow as 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that lie 
gave.^® A great official in the reign of Thutmd.se 
III, depicts himself as : 

‘ Father of the lowly ; Judge of the orphan ; protector of the 
weak , avenger of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan , place of repose for the weeper ; . . . praieed 
because of his character ; one whom respectable persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit ; one (or whom health 
anil life are besought by all people.’ U 

(2) Avoidance of slander. — ^arkhuf, nomarch of 
Elephantine, says of himself 

‘ Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person agidnst 


1 Breasted, Religion and Thought, jp 301. 
a See artt Ethics ahd Morauty (Egyptian), | 8, CoNrassioif 
(Earyptian). 

* See also art Ermos and Moraditt (F.gyptian), S (4), (6). 

* Egyptian Steles in the Bnt Mus ii. pi 24 , see also Sethe, 
Urkunden, i 123, 188 ; Lange-Schafer, ii no 20606, b, line 1 f. 

8 I^nge-Schkfer, 11 no 20637, 6, line 4 f 
« Egyptian Stela in the Bnt. Mus il pi 24 

7 Petrie, DeniUreh, pi. 11 0 

8 Lange-Schafer, ii no. 20637, b, line 5 f. 

» Sethe, Urkunden, I 77 f. 

P E Newberry, Bern Hasan, London, 1893, i pi. viii line 


any people, for I desired that it might be well with me In the 
presence of the great god.’ ^ 

* It was good that I was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,’ saysa Vth dynasty notable. 
* I never said anything evil against any people to 
the majesty of my lord.’ • * I spake not lies against 
another,’ Paberi assures us, ‘ for I knew the god 
who 18 in men.’* 

(3) Honesty and fair dealing . ^ — ‘ I was afraid for 
the surplus,^ says Paberi, ‘Idid not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. ‘face’] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.’® Ameni Sf 
Beni ^asan informs us that he carried all the 
dues for the loan-herds to the king’s house, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal offices.® On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom period who describes him- 
self as a ‘commoner’ (nas) we read : 

* I took not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. . . 

I served iny great lord and I served any plebeian (n^) lord, and 
nothing was Tost therein ’ 7 

See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 


ness : 

‘ I have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, 1 
have not subtracted from the palm I have not falsified the 
cubit of the fields. 1 have not added to the weights of the hand- 
balance. I have not hunpered with the j^ummet of the 
balance.’* 

Honesty in the construction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

* I made this tomb from my rightful possessions I did not 
take the property of any man for It.’ *> 

The owner of a tomb-chapel sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade- 
quately remunerated The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at Glzeh ; 

‘ I caused these statues to be made for me by the sculptor, 
and be was satisfied with the payment which I assigned him ’ll 

(4) FaxtMulness, obedience, and deference to 
superiors.^— ' I was a hound that slept in the 
kennel,’ ** says a faithful servant, ‘ a dog of the 
couch whom his mistress loved.’ 

(6) Hospitality.^* — A deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as ‘one who said “Welcome” 
to every corner.’^® 

(6) Piety towards the dead. ” — Apart from making 
ofieriDgs to the departed or, in lieu thereof, re- 
peating certain formulae, “ piety towards the dead 
consisted m respecting the funerary property and 
endowments of preceding generations,” in not defac- 
ing the inscriptions, etc., in a tomb-chapel or iniur- 
ing it in any way,** in not defalmg a tomb-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity .“i 

(7) Sexual morality.^ — Pre-nuptial morality was 
apparently very lightly regarded, though the 


1 Sethe, Urkunden, L 128; cf also 72, 133; Tdb. ch. oxxv. 
(Introd ) line 11. 

a Sethe, I. 67. 

* Ib iv 199, line 14 f,, Urkunden der 18 Dynastie, Qerm tr , 
Leipzig, 1014, p 68, note 6. 

* See also art Ethics axd Morautt (Egyptian), < xx (14). 

» Sethe, f7r*«nd«n. iv 118 f. 

« Newberry, Beni Uaian, i pi. vlU. line 16 f p 26 ; Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 1, 622. 

7 Lange-Schafer, 1. no 20001, b, line 8ff 

8 Tiib U. oh. exxv. (Introd ) line 16 f. 

a Sethe, Urkunden, i 72 ; see also 60 f , 69, 71. 

1® Ib. 23 ; Petrie, Dendereh, pi 11 B, p 61 

H O. Steindorfl, ZA xlviil [1911] 166. 

>a For further particulars see art. Ethics and Morality 
(Egyptian), 1 13 (14), (161 

■*#n; the same word is used of the cabin or receptacle in 
which ijarkhuf’s dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
Urkunden, i 180, line 12). 

Lango-Schafer, ii. no 20606, 6, line 2 f. 

1* See art Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 5 *3 (6). 

" ■ ■ 1, 6, line 9, 20580, 7», llm 


line 17. 


w Lange-Schafer, iL nos. 20499, f , 

J7 See art. Ethios and Morality (Egyptian), { 13^18) 

1* See N de O. Davies and A H Qardiner, The Tomb 0 / 
Amenemhit, London, 1916, p. 92, note 1. 
la Sethe, urkunden, 1. 14, 80, 71, 117. 

*® Ib 86, 70, 72 f. ; (infflth, Joum of Egyp, Archotology, il 
[1916] 6 It 

ai Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 60, 68, 122; art Puruioation 
(Egyptian), V. 8. 

® Bee art Etuios and Morality (Egyptian), 1 13 (1), (lOX 
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moralists wain the young against prostitutes. A 
Vlth dynasty noiunrch of Cusee maintains that he 
‘never passed a night df shame,’ ^ Anotlier Old 
Kingdom notable asserts that he never, since he 
was bom, caused any man to pass a night of 
shame, i.e. never committed sodomy.* A person 
named Akhthoi, who lived during the Middle 
Kingdom, ‘ did not lust aftei the wife of a man nor 
covet her whom the poor man loved.’ ‘ Verily,’ he 
adds, ‘a man of good birth who does this — his 
father deserts him in the law-court.’* 

(8) For the remaining qualities see art. Ethics 
AND Morality (Egyptian), § 13. 

4. The Pharaoh as the upholder of righteous- 
ness, truth, and justice. — The nghteousneas, truth, 
and justice that characterized the sun-god (see 
below, § 6) also formed part of those qualities which 
were supposed to be innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god's son and representative on earth. 

It la Biyniflcant in this connexion that the Horns-name of 
ILscrkaf, founder of the Yth dynasty, is ‘ Doer-of righteousness’ 
for it was the king# of this dynasty who raised the 
sun god to the position of State-god, and, moreover, the doc- 
trine was then first promulgated, and henceforth accepted for 
all time, that every Pharaoh was the sun-god’s physical oil- 
spring 

(1) The Pharaoh was said to ‘ live on righteoua- 
neas (or truth) ’ like the sun-god.* 'Onkh-em me'et, 
‘ living on righteousness (truth, justice),’ it will 
be remembered, formed one of the characteristic 
attributes of the A ton- worshipping Ikhnaton.® 
The courtiers of Kamesses ll. assure him that, like 
the aun-god, he is endowed with authoritative 
utterance and knowle<lge and that the scat of his 
tongue IS the ‘ shrine of right’ 

(2) The Pharaoh was expected to display these 
qualities in his actions. Accordingly, the sage 
Ipuwei, when lebuking his sovereign for his wealc- 
ness and misrule, pointo out to him that it is true 
that he possesses tne solar qualities of ‘ authorita- 
tive utterance, understanding, and righteousness,’ 
but (and here come.s the reproaxih) it is confusion 
that he puts tlnoughout the land together with 
clamour and strife.’ A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
his son and successor : 


‘ Speak thou Truth in thy house, that tlie officials who are 
upon earth may fear thee. Uprightness of heart beseems the 
Sovereign '8 

The prophetic papyrus at Petrograd predicts that 
with the advent of a strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 
prosperity, ‘right shall come to its place and 
Iniquity be cast (7) forth.’* King Akhthoi thus 
instructs the prospective king, his son Meniere . 

‘ Do right (or Justice) that thou mayest live long upon the 
earth Soothe the weeper. Oppress not the widow . Take 
heed lest thou punish wrongfully ’i* 


The same Akhthoi tells his son not to distinguish 
between the son of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to choose a man because of his capacity “ It 
was, indeed, accepted as a truism in the XVIIItli 
dynasty tliat ‘ the sovereign should love the fearful 
latliei than the arrogant.’ ’* To secure the heir lu.s 
inheritance especially became the Pharaoh,** and 
Aklithoi exhorts his son not to drive out a man 
tioni the possession of his father.** In accordance 

I A, Kamiil, A nnale$ du Service dee antiquiUe de Vigypte, xv 
[Cairo, 19ir>) 213 

■I This interpretation is supported by the determinative of the 
verb edr, ‘ pass the night’ , ^the, Urkutiden, i, 46, line 14 f 

SE K A\rton, 0 T Currclly, A. E. P. Weigall, Abifdog,in 
[l.ondon, 19041 pi xxix p 43. 

4 Sethe, Utkunden, iv 993, line 9, see below, { 6 (2). 

* Breasted, Rehqton and Thonght, p 837, 

* Breaste*!, Ancxtnt Records, ii 288 

f k H, Gardiner, The Aditwnxtima of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, ij, 12 f ; PSIiA xxxviii [1916] 61 

8 Gardiner, Joum qf Egpp Archceology, i, 26, J 11. 

9 Jh 103-106 10 Ib 26. 5 12 h Ib. 27. S 15 

Settle, EinHtzung det Veziers, p 30 

IS Newberry, i pi. xxv. line 72 ff , Breasted, Axicxent Records, 


029 . 

Gardiner, Joum of Egyp. Archceology, I. 26, f 12 


with his solar qualities Aineneinbfit l. is described 
as ‘gloriously appealing like the sun -god’ to deal 
out justice to his quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
settle tlieir conflicting claims to one another’s 
territories.* 

5. Development of the belief in a posthumous 
judgment. — According to the earliest religious 
writings that we possess, the so-called Pyramid 
Texts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of the sun-god was physical purity.* Magic 
also played a great part in furthering the welfare 
of the dead, the Pyramid Texts themselves being 
for the most part a collection of powerful spells 
which enabled him for whom or by whom they 
were recited to enter the celestial kingdom. But 
even in these very ancient texts more than meie 
physical cleanliness or magical power is sometimes 
demanded ; the deceased must also be rigliteous. 
'rims we find that the ceremonial washing of the 
dead king by the four gods who preside over the 
Pool of Konset, or by the Worsbmpers of Horus, 
has also an ethical significance. During or follow- 
ing the ablutions a spell asserting the ri^iteousness 
of the deceased is recited.* The ghostly ferryman 
who conveys the dead over to the Field of Earu is 
thus addressed • 

' O thou who ferriest over the righteous w ho hath no boat, 
ferryman of the Field of Earu, this N. is righteous before the 
sky, before the earth, this N u righteous before this island of 
the land whither he hath swum and whither be hath arrived ’ * 
The claim of the deceased to be righteous bad of 
course to be tested, and in the imagination of tlie 
Egyptians, with their innate love of litigation, the 
test naturally took the form of a legal process. 
Tlieie aie already m the Pyramid Texts alJusious 
to the posthumous trial ; ® but many of the inscrip- 
tions on tomb-stones and tomb-chapel walls of 
officials and private persons from the Vlth dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens with judgment at the 
hands of ‘ the great god, the lord of judgment, m 
the place where judgment is had,’® those wlf^ 
injure his tomb-chapel,’ enter it in a state of 
ceremonial impurity,® injure its inscriptions,® or 
violate its endowments.*® On the other hand, the 
deceased himself claims to have been virtuous, 

‘ because I dosiied that it might be well with me 
in the presence of the great god,’** or ‘in order 
that I might offer righteousness to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.’** 

For the rewards of the righteous after death and 
the punishment of the unrighteous see below, § 9 
(1) (a )-(v.). 

6. The sun-god and righteousness.— -(1) The aun- 
god as the creator and champion of righteousness — 
Breasted has clearly shown that ‘ the great god ’ of 
the above-quoted texts, the divinity who first came 
to be regarded as the champion of rigliteousness 
and the judge of the dead, was not Osins, but the 
Ileliopolitan sun-god K6'-Atum ;** indeed the sun- 
god is said to be he ‘ who fashioned (rn^) righteoua- 
nes.s.’ ** Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Coffin Text ; 

‘ I am RS' who came forth from Nun . . My detestation is 
wickedness, 1 behold it not I am ha who made righteousness ’ I* 


1 Newberry, pi. xxv. line 36 ff = Breasted, Ane. Records, i 
626 

9 See art Puritioatioh (Etfyptian), V. a 

* K Sethe, Die aitdgyptischen Pyramxdentexte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr ), Leipzig, 1908-10, 921a-o, 1141a-11426 

4 Pyr. 118^-e ; Breasted, Reltgum and Thought, p 172 

8 BreMted, Religion and Thought, p 173 f 

^E g W. M F. Petris, Deshasheh, Ixmdon, 1898, pi vn 
line 8 f p. 48 

1 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 86, 49, 72 f. 

8 Ib 49, 60f , 68, 122, 142 • Ib 71 

10 Ib. 14, 117. ** Ib 123, 132 f 

19 Petrie, Dendereh, pi ix 

W Religion and Tho^ht,p I70ff 

MN. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amama, Ijondon, 
1903-08, vi, pi XV line 8, p 26 

i» Oimllner, PSBA xxxviii 4& 
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(2) Tht sun-god lives on rxghteousness. — The sun- 
}?od not merely created righteoasness, but is said 
to ‘live’ (».€. feed) on it, just os the Nile-god, 
Qapi, is said to live on fish.^ In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

‘ I nav« come unto tho«, lord ol gods, Atom-IUt'-HsrAkhie, 
that I ma> present unto thee righteousness, for 1 know that 
thou Uvest thereon ’ * 

It was the business of certain gods to present, or 
lift up, nghtoousness to the sun-god {i.e. keep him 
supplied M'lth hi8 mystic sustenance?). 

Thus the deceased is said to ‘ ascend to heaven with the gods 
who offer righteousness to RS* We also hear ol * these four 
apt 8 who Bit in the forepart of the boat of Rfi', who lift up 
righteousness unto the Lord of All.’* The goddess Rakbmet- 
Uoastet is said to ' stand in the prow of the ooat of the Father 
(the sun-go<i), overthrowing his enemies and placing righteous- 
ness in the forepart of his boat ’» 

(.3) I’he sun-god loves rightc(msness. — The aun- 
god, we are told, lovea ri^liteousneaa and truth,* 
and what he abominates is wickeiinesa.’ ‘More 
acceptable ’ in his eyes ‘ is the nature of one just of 
heart than the ox of him that doeth inmuity.’* 

(4) T/ie sun-god and the balance. — The Middle 
Kingdom Coftin Texts and the Book of the Dead 
depict the sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as ^icighing righteousness in a oalance, t e. 
besting the righteousness of the dead.® In the 
Obinanized version of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place 
(6) ‘ The place in which judgment is had.’ — The 
texts of the early feudal age wliich speak of 
‘ the place in wliicn judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where that place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally unenlightemng 
According to a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text,’’ the 
posthmiious tiial took place in the cabin of the 
sun-god’s celestial ship. 

Perhaps it was owing to this idea that the two ships of the 
sun-god are named the Two Rights in the Pyramid Texto i* Of 
also the statement ' ‘ The tongue of this PiOni is as that of the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat called) Right 

(6) I'he sun-god as the ideally righteous king . — 
»S^ie 8un-^d, according to the myths, was the first 
king of Egypt, Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, he came 
to be regarded as the prototype of the ISgyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
rigliteous Pharaohs.’* 

Tims Ameneiniidt i. is described os coming ' that be might 
abolish iniquity, gloriously appearbig as the sun-god (Atuin) 
himself 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage is represented as contrasting the disastrous 
reign of a weak Pharaoh with that golden age 
vvlicn the sun-god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt. He describes the sun-god as the * shepherd 
[lit. ‘herdsman’] of all men, with no evil in his 
heart.’ ‘ Where is he to-day T ’ he asks. ‘ Does he 
sleep perchance ? Behold his might is not seen.’ ’* 
Judging from these words, the sage is looking for- 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the advent of a king whose 
lule will be like that of his divine prototype.’’ 

1 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46 ; Tdb. ch Ixv, line llff , H. . 

Grapow, /Axhx [1911161 ' 

2 Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p 4. 

S'fdb oh cixix linei!6f * /6. ch. oxxvi line Iff 

® O R Ijepsius, Dos Todtenbuch der Agypter, nach dem hieto- 
glyphueAm Papyrus tn Tunm Leip«dg, 1842, oh. clxlv. line Sf 
pi 78 ! 

« Sethe, Urkwnden, i 60, 67, 71, 

7 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii 46 j 

8 Gardiner, Joum of Egyp Arehceology, 1, 84. 

• P. Lacau, Textes relxgxeux igyptxens, Paris, 1910, I. p. 87, 
line at : Tdb. ch. xli. lino 2 f , cf. I.acau, BTr xxxi, [1909] 28 
18 See art. Ethics and Mohalitt (Egyptian), ( 8 
11 Lacau, Textes reltgteux, 1. 118 

18 Pyr 17866, 1816 ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 178 
i»/6 1S06C. 

14 Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174 f , 211, 246 

15 Newberry, L pi xxv. lines 36 fl, 

1* Gardiner, Admonitions, tm, 1-8 

17 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 211 f.; Gardiner, Ad- 
numitwns, p 14 On the ‘ Meesianic ’ tone of this utterance see 
Breasted, loc. etf . c > 


7. Osiris and righteousness.— (1) Osiris origin- 
ally the type of all dead ktngs.^ln the earliest 
religious literature Osiris appears moat usually ’ in 
the rdle of a dead king, or rather the dead King 
par excellence,* the ethical nature and iudicisd 
iunctions of the sun-god not being acoredited to 
him till the period after the Vlth dynasty, when 
we find that, owing to the growing poimlarity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of king and judge of tlio dead.® 

(2) Osiris as king and judge of the dead . — TLe 
Pyramid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as adminibtering justice,* and Oairis, as a dead 
king, would have acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his indicia] status, which also would have been 
further facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged tiium- 
phant from tlioir posthumous trial (see below, 
§ io).» 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethics. — It cannot be doubted that the Osins myth, 
with its account of the fjod’s murder, of the unjust 

I accusation brought against him, and of his final 
tiiumph before the judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with the conviction that 
I ngnteousness and instice, not unrighteousness and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
therefore, must have played a great part in tlie 
development of those nighly ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, as we have aheady seen, 
in the inscriptions and literary compositions of the 
feudal and subsequent perioiis.® Thus Ptahbotp 
could say with confidence ; 

‘Great is righteousness, lasting, and prevailing, ii )ias not 
been disturbed since the time of Osiris ’ 7 

(4) Osins as the god of righteousness, — Osiris, 
having assumed the judicial office of the sun god, 
acquired likewise his ethical chaiacter. Ho is 
therefore called ‘ the great god, the lord of right- 
eousness, who lives thereon ’ ; * or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.® * I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofei, ‘ for I 
know that thou livest thereon.’ Osiris is de-ci'iljcd 
as ‘satisfied with righteousness . . . thou whose 
abomination is lies.’ ’’ A Middle Kingdom otficial 
named Akhthoi says ; ‘ I received him wlio made 
petition to me. It is what the god (i.e. Osiris) 
loveth upon earth ’ ; ’® and Khentemsemti, a 
magnate of the same period, informs us that he 
‘gladdened the god (Osins) with nghteou6no.sh.’ ’* 

Finally Osiris appears like Re’ as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him as saying : 

‘ I am he who created ^u, my abomination is iniquity I 
am Osins, the god who made righteousness, I live thereon ' i* 

8. The solar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than Re* and Osiris.— (1) Like 
earthly judges,’* the judge of the dead, in tlie 
person wnether of R6' or of Osiris, had a body of 

1 In Pyr 1520a, 6, Osins is called the ‘ lord of righteousness ‘ 
(see also Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 176) 

2 See Davies-Qardiner, TomA of AmmeinMt, p 66, note, and 
p 87 , Journ of Egyp. Archaeology, li 122, iv [1917] 206. 

5 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 256. 4 /{, p, 174 

5 For a detailed account of the Judgment of the dead by 
Osiris see art Ethics and Morai.itt (Egyptian), §} 8, 9 , F LI. 
Griffith, Stones gf the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, 
p. 46 ft. 

• Of Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 266. 

7 Pop Pnsse, 6, 8-8 

8 Egyp SteJm in the Brit Hue. 1 pi 10 , see also Tdb ch. 
oxxv (Introd ) line 2 

V Tab ch. cixxiil. line 8. ’8 Ib oh clxxxiii line 40. 

n Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p 89, line 8 f. 
H Avrton, Currelly, and We^I, pi. xxlx 
IS Egyp Stelae in the BrU. Mus. 11 pL 9, line 9 f 
I* Annalee du Service dee antiguiUs de PEgypte, v [1904] 
248. 

>5 Cf Vogelsang, p. 61 ; art Prikst, ParasTHOOD (Egyptian), 
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advisers to assist him^ — the d\d\t. or judicial 
council over which he presided.* Frobaoly the 
passage, ‘those who weigh with the balance on 
the day of reckoning,’ • refers to that body. The 
same etiiical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) Thoth, the ‘ scribe of the gods,’ and vizier of 
the sun-god, < who acted as recorder to the solai 
and Osirian tribunal, describes himself thus : 

* Pure of hands, lord of purity, who drives away evil , the 
svibe of rigliteousuess, whose abomination is iniquity ... the 
lord of laws ... the lord of righteousness ; who makes 
triumphant the ^^eak, who protects tlie oppressed.' 8 

(3) Tlic four a^ies in the boat of Kg', in which, 
according to one account,® the posthumous trial 
took place, are thus described ; 

' Who judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on nghteousnesB, who swallow righteousness, who are 
devoid of Ijing, whose abomination is iniquity.* 7 

(4) The celestial ferryman ‘Turn-face’* loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity " 

(6) The assessors of Osiris in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ‘ in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Ileliopolia.’*® 
The same gods are addressed as ‘ lords of right- 
eousness, free from evil.’“ 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinters 
that are behind ^eteT)eakhu8, are also entitled 
‘ lords of righteousness.’ ** 

(7) The appellation ‘righteous ones’ is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom.’* 

(8) The local gods, who for political leasions’* 
weieidentified with the sun-god, natui ally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
might be ascribed to any divinity. 

All this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on the side or righteousness 
and opposed to evil. 

A deuOH«e<l person, e y . speaks of his city god as ‘ a lord of 
righteousneHS’ ,18 accordingly one who was oppressed would 
appeal to his city god to right his wrong Ptah of Memphis is 
commonh entitled ‘ lord of righteousness 'If It is said of him 
that ‘ he wlli not ignore the deed of any man,’ and he is repre- 
sented as righteously ctiastising sinners, smiting with blindiie&s 
him who swears falsely 18 The Theban Aiuun, who is said to be 
* contented with righteousness,’ likewise punishes the sinner *8 
‘ lie asbiuncth him that sinneth against him to the Are, and the 
Just to the West ’ *1 Of the ‘ righteous man ' it is said that lie 
‘ sots Amun in his heart ’ ^ ' The Peak of the West,’ we read, 

' smites with the smiting of a savage lion , she pursues liim 
that transgresses against her Sirenpdwet of Mephanttne, it 
should he noted, states, in an enumeration of his virtuous 
deeds, that he did ‘ what all tny gods love,’ ^ and the deceased 
in the preBen< e of Osins and his assessors claims to have ‘ done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased ’ 

See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 

§ II 

1 Of Erman, Oespraeh etnet Lebentmuden m%t seiner Seele, 
Berlin, 1896, line 23 ff 

8 W Gol6nischcff, Lfs Papyrus hi^ratiques de I’Ermitage 
imperial d St PHersbourg, Petrograd, 1913, pi x line 63 

3 Breasted, RHigion and Thowgai, p 263 * 76 p 266 

8 Tdb. di clxxxiii line 41 ff , cf Erman, Oespriich eines 
Lfhengrmiden, line 23 ff 

8 See above, g 6 (6) ’ Tdb ch. cxxvl. 

8 Erman, Uandbook, p 94 , Pgr 888, a,h In a papyrus in the 
Bodleian Library, which the present writer hopes shortly to 
publish in Journ vf Egyp Archcpology, this divinity is depicted 
as murainiform (cf Tab i. pi cxxxv.), with a crocodile’s head, 
the face of w hich is averted and looks over his back 

8 Lacau, Textts religieur, 1 112 

10 Tdb ch exxv (Conclusion) lino 0 f 

11 Ih ch Ixxii (Pe) line 2 

1* H. Grapow, U)kunden, v. [1916 J 41 ff 

IS Tdb. ch lx\ii (An) line 4 ; Budge, Book of the Dead (Hiero- 
glTOhlc Text), p 438, line 14 f ; Grapow, Urkunden, v 26 

14 See Erman, Handbook, p 66f 

18 Tdb ch olxxxiii line 36. 18 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 78. 

E g , A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1918, 
p 106 

18 Gunn, Journ. <f Egyp ArehcBology, ill 88 f. 

18 Erman, ‘Denksteineausder theban. Gr&ber8tadt,'iii5B.A)f 
xlix. 1006, line 16. 

» Ib p. 1002, line 8, Gunm p 84. 

21 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 864. 

22 Gunn, p 88 *8/6. p. 80. 

24 Gardiner, ZA xlv 126, Une 19. 

28 Tdb ch c.\xv, (Conclusion) line lo. 


9 . Incentives to righteousness —(\)Thepo8tkum- 

Breasted ughtly points out how 
great an incentive to the pia« tiee ot virtue \va .>4 the 
belief in a judgment after death.* ‘ 1 deHirtyi that 
it might be well with me in the tlreat God s pre- 
sence,’ says 9arkhuf, a Vlth dynasty nomarcU of 
Elephantine, when recounting his rignteons acts.* 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in the peison 
whether of Re' oi of Osiris, loves righteousness 
and hates evil. 

Phuthotp, when stating that he has not injured anybody, 
informs us that ‘the god loves righteousness.’* Seshemnofer 
‘ spake the truth, whi^ the god loves every day.’ 8 * I am one 
who loves good and hates evil What the god loves is the doing 
of righteousness,’ says Inti of Desb&sheh 8 Says Khentem- 
somti . ’ I have not done evil, 1 have gladdened the god (Osins) 
with righteousness ’ 7 Intef, son of Sont, ‘wrought not evil 
agauist men , it is what the god hates '8 A certain Akhtlioi 
‘ received him who made petition . (For) it is what the god 
loveth upon eartii ’* 

(ii.) Bliss after death was foi those who have 
done ‘ what their gods praise,’ ‘ what men com- 
mand and that wherewith tlie gods are pleased.’" 
When the deceaswl entered the iudgment-hall of 
Osiris, he must be able to ofler nghteou.sness 
before the face of the god ; ’* Ins heart mu.st be 
righteous, without iniquity.'* 

‘ Righteousness,* says the Eloquent Peasant, ‘ is for eternity , 
it descends with him who does It into the necropolis, when hi 
18 wrapped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered necause of the good That is the 
summing-up of the god’s word ' >4 

(in.) The following reinaikable passage gives uh 
considerable insight into the ideas about futuie 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis- 
posed during the feudal period : 

* As for the Judicial Council that Judges oppressors (s'ryw), 
thou knowest that they are not lament on that da} of judging 
the wretched one, at the hour ot performing (tlieir) functions 
Unhappy is he who is arraigned as one conscious (of sin). Fill 
not thy heart with length of years They regard a life-time as 
an hour A man remains over after death, his sins are laid 
bosule him as wealth Now eternal is the existence yonder 
He IS a fool who has made light of it As for him who has 
reached it without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god , stepping forward boldly bke the lords 
Eternity.’ i® 

No less highly ethical ( onceptions about rewards 
and punishments aftei death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Tale of Khamuas, a composition 
of the Gricco-Rotnan age • 

Setme (Khamuas) saw two funerals— that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a magnlflcent iiiortnury equipment, vmis being 
earned to tlie necroixilis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hired?) mourners, and that of a poor man, who was u rapped 
in a mat and had none to walk after iiim Setme then exclaimed 
‘ By Ptab, the great god, how much butter it shall be in Ainenti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wainng, than for poor men whom they take to the dt-serl- 
neciopolis Without glory of funeral!’ However, Setme's son 
Si-Oslrl took his father down into Anienli in order tliat he 
might see what really did befall these two men iii the hereafter 
‘And Setme saw [there, t « in the seventh hall of the To] a 
great man clothed in raiment of bjssus, near to the place in 
which Osiris was, he being of exceeding high position (1) 

And 8i Osirl said . . to him, " My father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man who is clothed in raiment of roval linen, 
standing near the place in which Osins is? He is that poor 
man whom thou sawest bring carried out from Memphis, with 
no man following him, and wrapped in a mat He was brought 
to the ’TCi and his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds that be did upon earth, and it was found that his good 
deeds were more numerous than his ev il deeds And it w as 

commanded before Osiris that the burial outlit of that ru h man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Mempiiis with great 


1 See also above. §§ 5 , 6 (4 f ), 7 . 

a Religion and Thought, pp 169 f , 177 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, I 122 f. * lb p 60 

8 76 p 67 8/6 p. 71 

7 Egyp Stelae tn the Brit this. 11 pi 9, line 9 f 

8 76 pi 24. 

* Ayrton, Ciirrelly, and Welgall, pi xxix 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 480, line 16 , cf 62, line Sff 

11 Tdb ch exxv (Conclusion) line K) 

13/6. ch clxxxiii. line 40, cf Budge, Bonk of the Dead 
(Illoroglyphlo Text), p 4, line IS f , Petrie, Dendereh, pi. ix 
18 Tab il. (Ac)ch. exxv (Conclusion) lino 1 
14 Vrwelsang, B 1, 307-11, p 211 f 

18 GoRnischeff, Pap. hiSratiques, pi x, lines 63-67= Gardiner, 
Journ. of Egyp. Arcnceology, 1 27, $ 18. 
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lanientAtion, should be given to this same poor man, and that 
he should bo taken among the noble spirits as a man of God 
that follows Sokarls Osiris, his place being near to the person of 
Osiris. (Bu^ that great man whom thou didst see, he was 
taken to the T6i, hie evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth It was commanded that he 
should be punished in Amonti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye the pivot (?) of the gate of Amenti 
nas fixed, shutting and opening upon it, and whose mouth a'os 
open in great lamentation.” ’ i 

(iv.) Ve^ interesting is the account that this 
Ta/e of knamuas give.s us of the treatment in 
Amenti of people ^those lives have been contemp- 
tible and aimless * 

* The kind of men on earth who are under the curse of God, 
and do work day and night for their living, while moreover 
their women rob thoiii and they And not bread to eat. They 
came to Amenti , their evil deeds were found to be more 
numerous than their good deeds , and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them in Amenti ’• 

(v.) According to the Book of the Dead, the 
deceased person who was adjudged unrighteous 
was handed over to the ‘ Devourcr,’ ‘mmtfox to a 
demon called Babi, ‘ who lives m^ion the entrails of 
the great on that day of the Great Reckoning.’^ 
In the Second Tale of Khamuas, side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the older belief in the ‘ Devourer,’ 

' He of whom it shall be found that his evil deeds are more 
numerous than his good deeds Is delivered f?) to the “ Devourer *’ 
('m) of the ijordof Amt nti , they destroy his soul upon his body, 
she (the “Devourer”) does not allow him to breathe ever 
again ’ ^ 

The uniighteous, the Book of the Dead likewi.se 
informs us, might fall a victim to the swords of the 
gods foriiuiig the judicial council.® The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods * that are in the 
water,’ who are entitled ‘lords of righteousness,’ 
and who wound sirinei s,’ and of a god ‘ who binds 
the unrighteous to his slaughter-block, who cuts 
souls in pieces.’ This god is Horus, according to 
one ancient oomnicntator, who says ; 

‘He hoe two heads, one carrying righteousness, the other 
iniquity Ho gives iniquity to him who does it, righteousness 
«*!» him who brings it ’ 8 

This sentiment finds expression, though in a less 
theological guise, in the already thnee quoted 
Tale oY Khamuas : 

• Kind It at thy heart, my father Setine, that he who U good 
(miib) upon earth, thev are good to him in Amenti, whim he 
that is evil, they are evil to him.'» 

But tliere were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might happen 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Fear of God. — A vague fear of (Jod might in 
itself be a suflicient incentive to good conduct. 

‘ l did not pilfer the divine endowments on the day of weigh- 
ing the corn,' says InCnl, . 'The fear of Qod was in my 
heart,’ 

(3) Kcit'iards or punishments during life. — The 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during las earthly existence, and ‘ the good word 
which issued from the mouth of Re* ^ seems to 
encourage this expectation : 

• Speak right, do right, because it Is great, it is mighty, it is 
enduring. The reward (?) thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour ’ u 

Tjong life and material prosperity were especially 
legarded as rewards for righteousness. 

‘ How happy is he who hath done right for the god therein 
[t « the place whence the deceased has come] , he grants old 
age to him who hath done it for him so that he attains honour.' i* 

* Qrlflith, Stones of the High Pnests, pp 44-4D. 

3 p 49 

• Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 16 ; see 
also art Kthk s and Moramti (Egyptian), | 8 

* Tdb ch. c\xv. (Ckinclusion) line 8 8 Griffith, p 47 

’^Tdb. oh. exxv. (Oonolusion) line 8f ; Erman, Handbook, 

p. 106 

7 Grapow, Urkunden, v 41 tt . ; of. Tdb. ch. IxxiL line I ff 

8 Grapow, p. 67. 3 Griffith, p. 60 

10 Sethe, uricunden, iv 64 ; see also art Ethics and Mokautt 
(Egyptian), $ 6 

H Vogelsang, B 1, 819-822, p. 216 f. 

^13 rdb, oh. clxxx^li, line 88 f. 


An XVIlIth dynasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to his 
tomb-chapel : ‘Have regard unto iny character and do the like , 
it shall be profitable unto you Your life shall be long upon 
earth, ye bei^ in health : ye ohall pass your years in happi- 
ness ' 1 An official of the Old Kingdom informs us that he ‘ held 
forth Justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth '3 Ills father's advios to King MenVere', ' Do right that 
thou mayest live long in the land,’ has already been quoted In 
t 4. ‘ Long lived is the man whose rule is righteous,' says the 
sage Ptahhotp, ‘ who walks according to its (the rule’s) way.’ 
As a furtlier uiducement to be virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ‘ the righteous man is wont to make a will 
[or, as we should express it, make his fortunu], whereas there is 
no house for the covetous ’• ‘Wrong-doing,’ Ptai^l^otp tells 
his hearers, ‘stealeth away riches. Never hath wickedntds 
brought its venture safe to port ’ * The Eloquent Peasant warns 
Rensi that the reward of unrighteousness and injustice is 
death ‘Beware lest eternity draw nigh, and prefer to live, 
according to tht saying . The doing of nght is breath for the 
nose '8 

The reward for unrighteousness was also meted 
out during the life on earth, at the hands of the 
gods who ‘ will not ignore the deed of any person.’ * 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner,’ cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease.® How- 
ever, they show mercy to him that repents and 
restore him to health.^® 

(4) Other rewards. — (i.) The righteous man was 
said to be rewarded with a ‘ goodly bunal.’ “ King 
Akhthoi says to Merikere' • 

‘ Make stately thy castle in the West, adorn the palace in the 
Necropolis , even as one who is Just, os one who doeth right- 
eousness ’ 1* 

Those who have regard to the character of In6ni 
and follow his good example will rest in their ‘ seat 
of eternity.’ 

For the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeral see the oft-iepeated 
request in tiie funerary fornuilm that the deceased 
may be ‘ buried well ’ or granted a * goodly 
burial.’’* 

( 11 .) The heir or heirs of the righteous man 
succeed to his possessions and offices,’® and Ins 
house abides for ever.’* 

* Make righteousness to flourish and thy children shall live, 
says Ptatiliofcp.i7 

(lii ) The righteous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men ; it ‘ is not effaced on earth, and lie 
is remembered because of the good.’ ’® 

Pi^dllt prays, ‘May the memory of me abide upon earth,’*) 
and InSni, who did ‘what his city god loves,’ tells us that ‘ he 
who passes years as a favoured (or praised) one— his name is 
good in the mouth of the living, the remembrance of him 
18 for ever ’ ; 3i be also tells us that ‘ his name wiU abide because 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 
earth.’ 32 

(6) The desire to stand well toith the Pharaoh . — 
The source of all promotion and honour was the 
Pharaoh. As representative of the sun-god on 
earth, he was the ‘lord of righteoumess.’^ Men 
must therefore woik righteousness to win his 
favour. 

1 Sethe, Urkundsn, Iv. 66. * petrie, Dendereh, pi. xl. A. 

» Pap Pnsse, *0, 4 f * Jb 6, 6 

8 Vogelsang, B 1, 146 pp 124-127 , Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. 
09 L 

8 Gunn, Jonm of Egyp Archaeology, ill 89 
t E g , Ool^iiisobelT, Pap hiiratiques, pi xi line 70 f. = 
Gardiner, Joum of Egyp Archaeology, 1 23, 28 
8 Sethe, Urknnden, 1. 23 ; Egyp. Stelce in the Brit Mus 1 
pi 48, no. 71. 

» Gunn, pp 86, 881. 10 Jb pp, 86, 87, 

11 Tdb ch clxxxiii line 88 f. ; see also (6) below 
13 Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Archaeology, i. 34, § 27 
1* .Sethe, Urkunden, iv 66 

E g , O R Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegyptrn und 
Aethimien, Berlin, 1861-69, 11 pi 98a, e ; Egyp Stelce in the 
Bnt Mus. I pi 41, no 86 , cf. also A H Gardiner, Notes on 
the Story of ^nuhe, Paris, 1916, pp. 05ff , 173 , Griffith, 
and Dir Rtfeh, pi 8, line 21 

18 Griffith, and Dkr Rtfeh, pi 11, line 14 f. -Breasted, 
Ancient Records, 1 896 , Sethe, Urmnden, iv. 66. 

16 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 181, line 16 

17 Pap. Pnsse, 18, 1 1 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 181, line 17. 
l» Vogelsang, B 1, 807 ff., p 211 1 

30 Sethe, Urkunden, Iv. 4M, line 8. « 76. 62, line 8 ft. 

23 Jb. 60. 23 Ib 941. 
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• I tlid rifirhteousnefM for the Lord of Righteouanese,* says an 
XVI nth dynasty official, ‘ for I knew that he is pleased with it ’ t 
Another official of that period tells us that he woe beloved of 
hla lord (the king) because of hu excellence.* A Xllth dynasty 
magnate ' did the right that tne king loved ’ , * and of a XlUn 
d>iiaatv court lady it is related that 'she was of honourable 
estate with the king because of her righteousness ’ * 

One of the results of winning the loyal favour 
was the ranch coveted ‘ goodly burial.' ® 

Ph^ut aaj 8 : ‘My heart was excellent for my lord (the king), 
that I might rest in the high land of the noble ones who are In 
the Necropolis ’« 

^(6) The desire to stand well with the community' 
— The Egyptian was intensely anxious, not only to 
stand M'ell with the king, but also to have the 
esteem of hi.s fellows. This was another powerful 
motive for displaying at least outward rectitude. 

‘ I am one who spake good and who repeated what 
is loved,' and similar assertions, occur over and 
ovei again in inscriptions of the feudal period. 

E g ,'l said what the great love and what the commonalty 

F raise '8 ‘I am one who was beloved of all the people . 

am one who did that which all men praise ’# never did 
what all men hate.* lo ‘ Thors was not found one who hated me 
In this city ' u ‘ 1 am one beloved of hia father, praised of 
his mother, honoured by his ooinpanions, dear to his brethren, 
whom his servants loved ’ 

One man, after enumerating hla virtues, declares that men 
when speaking of him exclaimed ‘ Would that the earth were 
full of people Tike him I ’ i* An official of the Middle Kingdom 
openlv asserts that he was beneficent in a year of scarcity ‘ in 
order that mv name might be good.' ‘ I was a shepherd [I't. 

‘ herdsman’] of the serf,' he adds, ‘ in order that my name might 
be good in the mouth of his [the serf’s] city Khneinerdi 
says ‘ I gave provision unto him who begged it, herbs to him 
whom I knew not as to him whom 1 knew, that iny name might 
be good m the mouth of those who are upon earth ' 

Public esteem not merely gratified a man’s pride 
while ho was yet alive, but it was of practical value 
to him after death If his name were good in the 
mouth of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of his virtues,’* visitors to his 
burial-place would the more readily present him 
with those ofFenngs upon which his welfare after 
death w-as imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of material gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benefit certain prescribed formulre Accord- 
ingly we find . 

* O ve who live and exist as ve love life and hate death, 
ye shall offer to me that which is in your hands ; if there be 
nothing m your hands, ye shall speak with your mouths, “ A 
thoiisund of bread and beer, etc ”’17 ‘ May iny name be good 
unt /0 men who come in after years,’ says phOut, * may Uitv give 
me praises at the two seasons by tiic favour of the gods *18 

The desire to secure these advantages was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for inscribing 
upon his tombstone, or upon the faijade of his 
tomb-chapel, the enumeration of the deceased’s 
virtues and the account of the esteem in uluch he 
was lield by his fellow-men. 

(7) Conscience. — On the conscience as a stimulus 
to virtuous living see art Ethics anu Morality 
(Egyptian) ; see also Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, pp. 297 f , 354. 

10. Justification of the dead. — (1) Osiris the 
prototype of the justified dead. — The epithet 
‘justilied’ (wj’ ArMi=lit. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,’* and" was applied to Osiris when, thanks 

1 Sethe, Urkunden, 941 , cf 993. line 9 * Ib. 466, lino 1. 

8 Egyp Stelae m the Bnt Mus il, pi 34 
4 I.ange-Sr'hafer, li 199. 

5 See Pavics-Oardmer, pp. 81 f , 83 if ; see above (4) (i ) 

8 Stthe, Urkunden, Iv 480, line 4f 

t lb I 123,132,160; Egyp Steke m the Bnt Mus ii pi 14 
8 Petrie, Bmdereh, pi fx # Sethe, Urkunden, i. 75 

10 Lange Schafer, ii. no. 20600. H Ib li no 20607. 

13 Sethe, Urkunden, i 46 f 

18 Egyp StelcB %n the Bnt. Mus ii. pi. 24. 

14 Lange-Schafer, ii 94. 

16 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. xv. p 62 

18 See above (4) (iii ), and art. Ethics akd Morality (Egyptian), 

* ^3 Langc-Sohafer, I. no. 20008, a, line 1 ff , ap Davies-Gardiner, 
p 92, note 1. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 480. 

19 Davies-Gardiner, p. 47, note 4 ; Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. 86. 


to the skilful pleading of Th5th, he had Avon hi-! 
case against Seth before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopolis.^ After the Vlth dynasty all dead 
persons were identified with Osins and from that 
period onwards liad the Osirian epithet ‘ justified ’ 
appended to their names.* 

(2) Methods of obtaining justification — All 
manner of means were adopted by the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous tual, 
most of them utterly inconsistent, from our stand- 
point, with the ethical theory of the hereafter, 
and yet, in view of the prevailing niagico-rehgious 
ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
been accepted. 

The deceased, who was identified with Osins, 
would inevitably have come to be regarded as 
righteous, though without any special claim of his 
own to sinlessness — his personality and acts would 
have tended to become merged in tlio.se of the god. 

(i ) The tpilgnmage to Abydos —Probably with a view to 
ensuring this identification after death and securing the benefits 
resulting therefrom, it was considered advisable to associate 
oneself with Osiris during life Hence the pilgrimages to 
Aiiydos and the setting up of memorial tablets at the god’s 
supposed burial-place * We are rieflnitely informed in one 
instance that the object of the pilgrimage was the ‘fetching of 
Justihcatlon ’♦ If the pilgrimage were omitted dunng life, it 
might l>e undertaken after death with the same desirable 
results 9 

(li ) The mysteries —Similar advantages accrued to him who 
hod participated in the Osirian mjsterics 6 

(lit) PunAeations — People could also be niaile righteous, 
and so obtain justifleation, by means of ceremonial ablutions 
A person could perform them tor himself during his life time in 
special sacred pools, 3 or they could be performed for him aftir 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities, 8 or 
even by himself According to the Book of Breathings, the 
deceased, before he enters the Hall of the Two Rights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Uto and Nekhbet, and receives the name ‘ Stone of Righteous 
ness ’* 

(iv ) Magical formula, sfci®— Spells were considered to be 
specially emraclous in obtaining justification for the deceased 
The famous ch exxv. of the Hook of the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ' Introduction ’ show, was a sjiell that 
enabled the deceased to ajipear blameless in the eves of Osins 
and his assessors 

Similar spells aie the claims of the deceased to have parU 
cipated In the Osman mjsteries.o to have undergone punfl * 
tory ceremonies, 13 or the assertion that he is this or lh.it god 
ana therefore righteous.’* Again, he would bo justifled if, to 
the accompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the ‘wreath of justification *14 Of also the so 
called ‘heart-scarab’ with the incantation inscribed upon it i' 
So powerful w'ere these formulae that the things alleged in them, 
however untrue they might be, became actualities i8 

II. The triumph of evil over good.- Tina aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treateii m art. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), and very fully 
dealt with by Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 

188 ff. 


Certain stanzas of the Gesprach eines Lebensmuden clearly 

I Tdb ch xviiriine If 

3 See art Ethics and Morality (Egv'iitian), § 7 

8 Erman, Handbook, p 136 f , Uicasted, Religion and 
Thought, p 286 ft 

4 Davies - Gardiner, p 47 f , art Ethics and Mobalitv 
(Egv ptian), \ ol v p 478*, note 2 

6 Uavies-Qardiner, loc. cit 

8 Eg , Tdb ch exxv (Iiitrod ) lines 21-24 (Conclusion), lines 
12-14, art Purification (Egv ptian), V 8 (c) 

3 Art Purification (Egyptian), V 8 ( 6 ) 

8/6 v.a(c)-(«) 

9 P J de Horrack, Le Ltvre des respirations, Pans, 1877, pi 
i § 2 . cf also Pyr 92lei-c, I141a-I1426 

10 Formula increased the efficacy of the manual acts and 
would have been pronounced during the performance of all the 
abov^e-mentioned rites (cf Pyr , loc at ) 

II E g , Tdb ch. i lines 8 , 8-10, 13 f , ch cv line 8 , ch exxv 
(Conclusion) line 18 f , ch clxxxl line 13 f. 

13 Art Purification (Egv ptian), V. a ( 6 ). 

ts E g , Tdb ch clxxxiii Imo 41 ff 

14 Davies Gardiner, p 111 with note 3, art Ethics anu 
Morality (Egyjvtian), vol. v p 478*, note 1 

16 Davies-Gardiner, p 112 f ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, 
p 308 

18 For this hoodwinking of the gods by means of magic sec 
art. Ethics and Morality (Egv ptian), § 9 , Breasted, Religion 
and Thought, p 807 ff. For the magical value of the pictorial 


ifiddle Kingdom (»6. p. 116, note 4). 
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show that one o( the reaaons why the author of this ‘ pessimiatio ' 
poem deaircd death was that be looked to have his wtongB 
righted in the hereafter 1 This point has been passed over by 
Gardiner in art. Etbios and Morality (Egyptian) 

Z2. Administration of justice.® — (I) During the 
Old Kingdom — There was no clearly defined class 
of professional judges, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, -who were 
•apposed to be learned in the law.* Certain of the 
Upper Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
• magnate of the ten of Upper Egypt,’ as if they 
were members of a specifid council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the provinces were 
formed into six courts of justice, the so-called ‘six 
great houses.’* At the nead of these courts, as 
indeed of tlie whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.® 
Many of the judges bore the predicate ‘ mouth of 
Nekhen.’* Disputes about the ownership of land 
seem to have been a frequent cause of litigation.^ 
It seems that, even at tnU early period, ail cases 
had to he submitted to the court m writing.® 
Special cases of a private nature were heard by 
the chief justice and a * mouth of Nekhen.’® When 
the queen of Piopi 1. was accused of treason, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist- 
ing of two ‘ mouths of Nekhen,’ without the chief 
justice.’® Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could ^peal directly to the king.’’ 

(2) During the Middle Kingdom. — As in the 
previous age, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief jmstice.*® There was probably a court of 

1 'ustice at the capital of every nonie, presided over 
>y the local prince.’* We learn that tne ‘ six great 
houses,’ with the vizier at their head, sat in Ith 
Tuwe ’* There existed at thi.s period officials with 
the sole title of ‘judge.’ These possibly exercised 
their functions within a restricted local jurisdic- 
tion.’® There were now more than one ‘ ten of 
Upper Egypt,’ and ‘ magnates of the tens of Upper 
Egypt ’ were entrusted with various executive and 
SJministiative commissions by the king; we do 
not know with any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the judicial administration.’® 

The FHory of the Eloquent Peasant shows us how a high 
official diepeueed J uatice a uring tbs feudal age. He was assist^ 
by a council of minor officials, to whoso levies, however, the 
(p-cst iimti paid litlle heed 17 This council, be it noted, is 
depicted as being: thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Tliutnakht, probably because bo was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, of the ‘oifioial ’ class ’8 

(3) Under the Neiv Empire. — As during the Old 
Kingdom, tlieie was no class of judges with ex- 
clusively legal duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials.’* The vizier was, 
as befoie, the chief justice. He held a daily 
‘ sitting ’ in his audience hall, the great council ^ 
The fir.st step in all legal proceedings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in wilting before the vizier 


1 P>inan, OespiUch etnes Lebentmuden mU Miner Seele, pp 
27, 71 ff , Breasted, Reltgum and Thought, p 197. 

* See also artt Law (Egyptian) ana Etuich and Morality 
(Egyptian). § is 

3 Breasted, A Hist of Egypt from the Earlxetst Timee to the 
Persvm Comment, Ixmdon, 1906, p 80f 
g , Seine, UrKunden, i 99, line 0 

t Breasted, Ilitiury, pp. 7(1-82 

« See Gardiner, ZA xlil. [1905] 121 ff 

7 See Sethe, Urkunden, i 86, line 17, 18, line 8 

8 Breasted, History, p 81 f 

» Sothe, p 99 10 Ih p 100 

71 Breasted, f/fffory, p 81 f. is 76. pp 164,1(56 

i» lb p 158 14 lb p. 164 

» Ih p ICO 18 Ih. 

17 Vogelsang, p 61 f 

18 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 219 If. 

10 Breasted, History, p 240. 

*> Ib. p. 240. Throughout the New Kingdom, from the reign 
of ThiitmAse ui onwards, there were usually two vlsiere, one 
for Upper, and one for Ijower, Egypt There were then two 
groat courts, that of the Upper Enqitian visier being situated 
at Thebes, and that of the ikiwer Egyptian visier at Heliopolis 
(Gardiner, The Inscription of Mee, Lelpslg, 1906, p 83 f ) 


in this court,’ where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in the capital.* The ‘mamiates of the 
tens of Upper Egypt ’ had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely *an attendant council, re- 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.® 
The ‘six ^eat houses’ no longer existed, the 
ancient title ‘ chief of the six great houses ' being 
retained only as a traditional title of the vizier.^ 
In addition to the vizier’s hall, the great council, 
there were local courts composed of the ‘ notables ’ 
of the town — the administrative officials in each 
district. On occasions the great council and the 
local court investigated a case together. When 
the great council required detailed information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together witn the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
hearing the evidence of both parties.® The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
the board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,® and at ThebiM they seem to have 
vanea from day to day. In cases where a member 
of the royal house was ooncerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the vizier. In a 
case of high treason the appointments to it were 
made by the king himsel f .* There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was the exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
We know of a case wheie a petitioner lost his case 
in the vizier’s great conncil, but obtained satis- 
faction aftci wards at a local court." We probably 
have the latest existing reference to the great 
council at Thebes in a Demotic papyrus of the 
XXVth dynasty.* 

13. Personification of Me'et — For full paiticular.s 
about the goddess M6'et, her priests, and as to 
whether she possessed an organized cult or not,’® 
.nee artt. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § n, 
and PER.SONIFICATION (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) ( 2 ). 

LrrsBATVRs — See the works quoted in the footnotes 

A. M. Blackman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman) — 

‘ Righteousness ' is the tran.slation of diKatoaHvr} in 
the NT and in the LXX, where it corresponds to 
the Hebrew $edaqah. The word thus gets associa- 
tions that diffeientiate it from the idea of justice, 
which 18 denved fioin diKaioaijyr} by way 01 Greek 
philosophy and Roman law. 

The justice or iighteousnoss of God in the Bible 
is sometimes His loving-kindness to the just and 
the unjust. ‘ Righteousness’ is an apt rendeiing 
of SiKaiooijyr) in passages of moral eloquence in Plato’s 
Eepublic and Laws. It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, ‘ On Justice.’ Aristotle first explicitly dis- 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn- 
onym of all virtue or righteousness. He first estab- 
lished the quasi-legal meaning which until recently 
lias found general acceptance He conceived 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not tho limita- 
tion of sucli rights by ‘ equity,’ nor their renuncia- 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 

1 Gardiner, Ineoription of Met, p. 86. 

» Breasted, History, p 240. 

*76 p 239 f 4/& p 240 

6 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 87 ; Breasted, History, p 
241 

8 See art Pribst, Priesthood (Egyptian), § XVIII. 

7 Breasted, History, p 241 * Ib 

* See Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rulands Library, Manchester, 1909, lii 16. 

10 In this connexion it might be pointed out that Ns-pJ hr-'n, 
whose Funerary Papyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
I published shortly in ./oum of Egyp Arohceoloqy, boars among 
other titles that of ‘ god’s father of Md'et, daughter of B6' ’ (see 
also J. Liebleln, Hieroglyph Namenwbrterbvuh, Leipzig, 1871- 
72, p 997, 69). 
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tions are latent in the Stoic and Christian 
and i-eoentJ V philosophy has used them to transcend 
or confound tlie Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of ‘justice’ in Plato’s 
Mepubhc. Platonic justice, it & true, is not con- 
fined to Aristotelian or legal formulas, and it is m 
a sense ‘social.’ But Plato does not lose himself 
in generalities with modernist humanitarianism. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris- 
totelian rules of justice, and tests Ins own broailer 
drfinition by them. But for edification and the 
portrayal of his ideal he piefers to define lustice in 
terms of ‘ Be this ’ rather than ‘ Do this.’ * Objec- 
tively his justice is social But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
natural inequalities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

AVith these clues we shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, which for 
sober students begins with Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract SiKaioffivt}. But we cannot 
infer® that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
abstract eiSiKla,* and in Aeschylus and Sophocles 
also the metrically more convenient SIkti stands for 
SiKaioaipri, which does not occur in Greek tragedy 
Homer uses SIkti both of the administration of 
justice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 
bracketed with Siniartt, ‘dooms,’ in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In II. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘ latei ’ meaning of 
strict right as opposed to the promptings of pity or 
generosity m the judge. The word also means 
‘ way,’ ‘ manner,’ * custom ’ — tins is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of kings The 
survival of this sense in fixed prepositional plna.scs 
— ‘dog-wise,’ etc. — leads plausibly to the assump- 
tion that it was the earlier meaning, and tliat for 
Homeric or pre-IIomeric man the just way was the 
customary way known to the elders ® The system- 
atic exaggeration of this by the followers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf llir/el® 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that SIkti is by etj mology the casting down or 
stretching out of the judge's staff to part the con- 
testants and pioclami his decision His collections 
are helpful, but his luterpietations of the texts will 
not bear scrutiny Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that SUif is ‘ the way of the whole worhl 
of nature’ and that in Euiipides’ Medea, 411, it is 
‘the cuculai course of the whole cosmos’’ Dis- 
missing these fancies, we find in Homer bUtf and 
the derivatives Soedfw and 5i/ica<r7r6Xos alieady used 
of a simple piiniitive administration of justice by 
a king or a council of elders.® The adjective Sfxatos 
occurs fifteen tunes or more as a broad term of 
ethical appioval. We might try to elicit a defini- 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 
‘sensible,’ ‘ reasonable,’ etc. — and its antonyms — 
‘insolent,’ ‘savage,’ ‘harsh.’® But this would lie 
an uncritical pressing of the texts. ‘Just’ and 
‘ god-foaring ’ are comprehensive categorie.s of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,'® 
as tiiey are for the writer of Ac 10*® ‘ He that 
feaieth him, and m oiketh righteousness {iiKotoffvvri), 
is accepted with him.’ 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, 901 f.. Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace, and Eunomia {' good order’) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis." This seems con- 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 

1 Cf. 442 E, 443 A, with Leslie Stephen, Tht Sctenc4 of 
Ethict, London, 1882, pp 166, 168, 876, 285. 

a With B. HirEel, Themis, ^Uii, und VerwandUt, Leipzig^, 
1907, p. 160, n. 1. 

8 Od. xix. 111. 4 76. xlx. 43, xl. 218, iv 691 

8 Cf. Pindar, Irag. 216 (Chrizt) « Op. cU. p 94. 

7 Themu, Cambridge, 1912, p. 617. 

8 R. J Bonner, in Classieal Philology, vi. [1911] 12 fl. 

* For 3 (ki) /Sia cf. Hirzel, p. 180 f. 

10 Od. ix 176 f. " Of. ITorifc* and Days, 266. 


adapt to their purposes the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of Dike.' The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the Works and Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of fcJie bribe-devounng judges in the lawsuit be- 
tween Hesiod and his brothers, which is the text 
of the poet’s moralizmg and admonitions about 
justice in general. As in Homer, Dike is the anti- 
thesis of Hybns® and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homeric iilessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.* Dike occurs in the 
‘ later "sense of punishment.® The negative HSikos, 

‘ unjust,’ is found,® and the neuter plural rA SUaia * 
The opposition of justice and violence is expressed 
in the interesting compound veipoSixai.’ And there 
are hints of other ideas devmoped by later Greek 
reflexion. Birds ami beasts may devour one 
another, for there is no dlKij among them.® Here 
IS the geim of the myth in Plato’s Protagoi'as,'* 
that Zens established civilization by sending 
and hlKif to mankind Hesiod also anticipates" 
the complaint of Job, Theogni.s,'® the Sophist 
Thrasymachus, Sophocles,'* the speaker in Plato’s 
Itepiibltc,^* and Euripides,'® that the righteous man 
13 not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the persomlioation of Mkrj begins with the descrip- 
tion ot her banishment by wicked men.'® But no 
absolute line can bo drawn between this and the 
phrasing of Homer in II xvi, 388. 

The woid is fairly frequent m the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and the diama, but 
only a lew passages aie significant. In a fable of 
Archilochus'’ there is an appeal to Zeus who 
legards both the Hybris and the Dike of beasts. 
This may be little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘ Jaw of the mick ’ and Aristophnnes’ 
‘laws of the biids ’ Pindar'® echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts ‘ unwitting-of- justice.’ 
Mimnernius'* says that the truth (between man 
and man) is the most just of all things. Later 
Gieek ethical feeling generally made tiiith-telliiig^ 
a form of justice rather tlian an absolute amt 
independent virtue In LXX ‘ truth ’ in a list of 
vutues IS often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtues 

Tlie idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic jioet. Ho spe^iks m almost 
•Esehylean metaphor of those who regard not the 
august foundation of Dike.*' He associates the 
doctiino of the late punishment of the wicked with 
the omniscience of silent Dike, who sees and knows 
all things, and surely overtakes the evil-doer at 
the last ** Ho prays for wealth — but not nniustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace) ** He boasts that he 
has harmonized might and right, and amuses Plut- 
arch by the archaic ruiiveti! of Ins saying that the 
sea 18 the most ‘just’ of things when the W'lnds do 
not vex It.*® In such transfeiences of the moial 


' III Eiirlp frag 228 (Nauck) nhc is the daughter of Time — a 
tranaparont nileg-ory ; of frags 305, 650 , soe also Bocohyl xi\ 
64 


8 212-218, with triumph of Justice ‘in the end’, cf. Plato, 
Rep 613 0 

•»226ff . Homer, Oif xix 109 ff , Tl xvi. 886; cf Lv26,Dt28 
* 2J0, 249. » a.'H « 280 

7 180, cl. German Faustrecht, and A. O Pearson, on Soph 
frag 977 

8 277 « 822 C 

'0 For the connexion of and SUrf see Ilirzel, p 67, n, 4. 

H 270 '* 377, 748 . cf Horn. ll xtii 631 

18 Frag 107. 358 C, 364 B 1’' Frag 288 

18 Works and Days, 266 fl and iiossibly 220 
17 Flag. 84 (6). 18 Nem i. 63. i* Frag 8 

*8 See commentators on Plato, Rep 889 B, and the uncritically 
used collections ot Hirzel, p 110 fl. 

»' Frag 2 (18), 1. 14 For similar images cl. Pindar, 01. xlil 6 , 
iEsoh Ag 883, Eumen 639, 664, Choeph, 646 , Soph Antig 
854 , Eurip liippvl 1172 

a* Frag 2 (13), 1. 16 , cf. frag 12 (4), 1 8 *» Frag 12 (4), 1 7 

*4 Frag 32(26),! 16, cf the noble lines of AJschylus, frag 881 
28 Frag 11(17). Hirze! (p 172, n 2) also misapprehends this ; 
of. Shakeiroeare, Trotlus and Cressida, act 1 sa lit. L 881. . ' But 
let the ruffian Boreas once enrage the gentl<»«ffhetl*.’ -• 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distinguish between ’survivals,’ 
naivete, and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sophocles,^ of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 
‘ T^ou dost preserve the stars from wrong.’ ‘The 
rivers flow into the sea, but the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for It isn’t jMsf that it should,’ says the speaker m 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 1292. ‘ All things that are 

born must die,’ said Anaximander, ‘ ‘paying the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (oi individ- 
ual existence ’) ’ ‘ All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus,’ ‘ but men conceive some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again : 
‘ The sun will not pass his bounds, else will the 
Erinyes, the helpers of A/icij, find him out.’ * ‘ Wise 
men tell us,’ says Socrates,’ ‘ that it is love and 
order and sobiiety and justice {52>cai6TijTa) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is therorore a cosmos — an order, not a licen- 
tious di8or<ler ’ And the kindly earth in Virg;il® 
IS justissima tellus, perhaps because, like the just 
man in Plato,’ she returns a deposit.® These are 
suggestive passages. But until literary and lin- 
guistic psyciiology has defined their precise inten- 
tions in their context, they cannot ne combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientihc theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
SiKaioirCvT) seems to occur for the first time in a line 
of Phocylides, ‘In justice is comprehended all 
vntue,’* which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is just.’’® 
A theme of endless comment was Theognis’ distich, 

‘ The most beautiful thing is justice, the be.st is 
health, the most delightful, to win what one loves.*’* 
The conception of the beauty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek Kokdp. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s ‘ Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir- 
able.’ “ 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Eunomia and Eirene, con- 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
daughter ” The prepositional phrase, SUg,, occurs 
in his vision of judgment to conie,*^ though not in 
the legal and /Eschylean sense ‘ at compt.’ ^ Pindar 
emphasizes the iaea of justice in nis praise of 
commercial cities — Corintn and his beloved A’ljrina, 
that deals tairly with the stranger. RusTkin’s 
‘Tortoise of Angina’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully Later writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘superman’ in Nem ix. 16, ‘The 
stronger man puts down the former right,’ ” and 
frag. 169 (151), ‘Custom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed ’ *® 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In /Eschylus Dike, the daughter of Zeus,” 
the embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphoi The /VoOTf’Mms laises the theological 
problem of the justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
nis own hands.” The locus cl(tssicus for the old 

1 .4 jaj:, ()C9 ff , tf Eurip rhoen 635 ff 
9 II Diels, l)if Fiaijviente der Vorgokrafiker, Berlin, 1903, 1. 9 
BFrag 102 (Diels) « Frajf 94 

® Plato, 608 A SQcorq 11.460 

T lUp i 331 E. 8Cf Ilirzel, p 180, n 1. 

»Fiag 15 10 147 

n 25.5 , cf D Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Gnechen, Berlin, 

1129*' 28, repeated by Plotinus, i 6 4 , for the 
Justice of visiting the sms of the fathers on the children and 
other details see art Thkoonis 

H 01 xili 6, Pi/th viit 1 14 01 ii 16 I» Choeph 987 

18 See 01. viil 22, wliere the use of shows the reader that 
Pindar was not acquainted with llirzel’s and Miss Harrison’s 
rigid distinctions between and Sncq 

17 Misused by Hirzel, p 88, n 2. 

18 See commentators on Plato, Protag 837 D, Qorgtas, 484 B, 
LawB, 690 B, 890 A. 

19 Sept 662, Choeph 949 

=0 Sept 646, Ag. 774, Choeph 811, 646, 
a 187 ; cf. Supi ’ 167-169. 


superstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the guilty is Sept. 698 ff.’ The Agamemnon trilogy 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retiibution, the irremediability of spilt blood, the 
law that the doer must suffer.* Tlie Furies, the 
ministers of the older law, claim to be strictly and 
straightly just {eiOvblKtuoi).* But already in the 
Agamemnon we heai of another law, that wisdom 
comes through suffering ;♦ and in the final symbol- 
ism of the Eumenides the Furies become the 
gracious goddesses, and the letter of the old layi^ of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,® the ally of 
the right," the assessor of the tin one of Zeus by 
laws eteme.’ Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
God;® her high throne is a stumbling-block to 
the bold transgressor.® Antigone, in a famous 
passage,’® appeals to the unwritten law and the 
Justice who dwells with the gods below against 
Cleon’s unrighteous decree. This cannot be 
pressed, with Hirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with the lowei 
world.’’ The interpretation that Dike equals 
‘custom’ in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modern ethnological philology. 

Neither ACschylus nor Sojiliocles was apparently 
aftected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ Tlie 
Sophists presnmablj discussed the origin, nature, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientific theory of ethics and justice, as 
18 sometimes affirmed by modern critics hostile to 
Plato.’* But the unsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction with the cynical and Machia- 
vellian politics of the Peloponnesian War, presented 
to Plato his mam problem — the finding of a reasoned 
‘sanction’ for ethics, for justice and righteous- 
ness.’* From this point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato. In addition to his dramatic or 
personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman’^ philosophy of justice,’" Euripides’ 
scattered sententim about justice could be quoted 
in illustration of neaily every edifying or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points mode by Aristotle and the Stoics 

Plato.— We have already touched on the 
Platonic conception of justice and icfeired to 
other articles in this woik. A more detailed ex- 
position would involve the Platonic philo&ophy as 
a whole,’* and its first prerequisite would be the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementaiy logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any Aristotelian distinction which it 
does not suit his immediate literary purpose to 
labour with painful explicitness. The arthstic 
design of the Republic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect as entire righteous- 
ness, the harmony, unity, and right functioning in 
division of labour of all the ‘parts’ or ‘faculties’ 
of the soul.” But he did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or possible mean- 
ings of tlie word. And there are few valuable or 

1 Cf Shorey on Horace, Odea, m il 29. 

2 Choeph 310-314 8 Enmen 312 4 175-181 

8 Pearson, on frag 107. 9 , cf Electra, 476, 628, Track b07. 

8 (Ed Tyr 274 ^ (Ed Col 1382 8 Frasr 12 

9 Anttg 864 , cf above, on Solon. 460 IT 

11 See Jelih's sensible note 

wCf F. Dummler, Aifcadenwtoi, Giessen, 1889, p. 247 ff , A W 
Benn, The Phxloaophy of Greece, London, 1898, p 143, and P 
Shorey's review of it In the New York Nation, 20th July 1899, 
p .36 

18 See artt. Phii/OSOpht (Greek) and Summum Boxiim, 

14 or. Phaen 624 f with Cicero’s comment, de Offic m 21 ; 
Rurip. frag 288 (Nauck). 

18 Of in particular frags 608 and 267, on immanent Justice, and 
frag 1030, on Justice as opposed to lax equity. 

18 Sec also art. Plato 

17 H Hoffiling, Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 
1006, p 169, stin prefers this method. 
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valiS ideas about legal, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later Grseco-Roman 
literature that are not si:^oientIy indicated some- 
where in the ^wa or the Republvc. One con- 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciated ex- 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 
justice in his de OMcns, as well as in his da 
Legibus and de Bepublica. There are few, if any, 
sentences in de Offictis, i. 7tF., to which the most 
refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex- 
ception. 

Plato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19th cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate ‘ sanction ’ 
of righteousness or justice. This problem is the 
framework of the main discussion in the Gorgtaa 
and the Republic. 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Goniperz puts it,^ ‘ he does not trouble himself 
about any eudeemonistic foundation.’ Why Gom- 
perz should deem this indifference to what Leslie 
Stephen calls * the problem which Is at the root of 
all ethical discussion’ an advance beyond Plato’s 
‘ artificial reasoning ’ is as hard to understand as 
his statement that ‘ altruism appears for the fir.st 
time m Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu- 
tion that justice is not directed to the good of the 
agent but to another.’ This is merely the formula 
of Thrasymachus canvassed in the first book of the 
Rejiublic ® The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive Aristotle, though not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction between self-regarding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Buniet actually 
renders Tp6s irepov ‘relative,’ as if it were ir/)6s t<.* 
There is still less justification for Gomperz’s state- 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of equality outs away the ground from 
Plato’s identification of political justice with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ which takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Justice’* requires an elaborate commentary. 
Theie are some unsettled problems which cannot 
be apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student who does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis- 
missing the broader sense of justice os fulfilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
use of Plato’s and Isocrates’ ® distinction between 
the ‘ arithmetical ’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers. There aie, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, and other social or political 
‘ goods ’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice — the justice of 
relations of obligation wliether of contract proper 
or of ex cfeficfo— treats individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘ good ’ citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 

1 Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr , London and Now York, 1901-12, 
Iv 2f)8 

a 343 C , of. 892 B. Pearson rightly rejects the Interpretations 
that find it in Eurip. Herao 1-8 

# The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1904, p. 202. 

4 Eth. Nie V, 

0 Rep. 658 0, Laws, 707; Isoc lii. 16, vii 21. 


a good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, fine, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights, ‘between man and 
man,’ as we should phrase it. The emphasis on 
obligations ex delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of justice as ‘corrective,’ and the ex- 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con- 
tractual as opposcNii to distributive justice has 
created some confusion.* But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modern difficulties are 
due mainly to insufficient scholarship, or to the 
still persisting superstition of Aristotle’s infalli- 
bility. As a matter of fact, though the idea is 
sound, neither the terminology, the metaphors, 
nor the endeavour to fit it into the schematic 
definition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘distributive,’ e.q., seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens — 
where, whatever the military or Homeiic practice, 
Greek democracy would have demanded arith- 
metical eqiiality with few exceptions But Aris- 
totle also illustrates it by the distribution of profits 
in a partnership of unequal capitals, which is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.® Further con- 
fusion arises fiom the reference of distiibutive 

J ustice to the conflicting claims of diflerent classes 
or predominance of political power in the organic 
constitution of the State. This conception of the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived from Plato’s 
dftti/aoTo ToO Hpx^iv.* But we cannot enter into 
these details, or delay to interpret Aiistotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex- 
change~a speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious as similar modern endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Rhadamanthine justice of le- 
taliation or requital fails, he thinks, m not taking 
due account of persons and proportions Aristotle 
does not anticipate the theory of the psychological 
origin of the idea of justice in the passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natuial feeling, ana 
though Uki} early and easily takes the meaning 
‘ punishment,’ Greek literature as a whole does not 
suppoit the pretentious generalization that justice 
and punishment are nothing but revenge.* Gom- 
perz® approves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli- 
gent ridicule of Aristotms doctiine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense a mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula ajiplies only 
in the sense that justice (t e. especially the ad- 
ministration of justice)" tries to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘ equality ’ 
which is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more than any Procrustean bystem does. 

In pure theory the post- Aristotelian systems 
added little to the ideas of Plato and Aiistotk*. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring pleasures set forth in the Piutagurds 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Republic."^ Animals, being incaj)- 
ableof the social contract, were ipso fnito excluded 
from justice. Man has no obligation to them.” 
The educated Epicureans took these ideas for 
granted, and did not waste time on Platonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 

‘Atque ipsa utilitas, Justl props mater et ucqui o Jura 
invento melu Injusti fateare necesse est ’ lu 


1 Both Gomperz and Burnet would prefer the schoolmen's 
‘ directive ' for • distributive ’ 

^Eth Nic 1131** 29, generally misunderstood , cf Pol ]280»29 
^ Laws, 690 A, 714 u, cf also Rep. 432 A, Ilirzcl, p. 102, 
speaks only of this 

4 Cf. Hirzel, pp 40, n 2, 104, 120, 146 ® P 646 

6 Of Plato, Gorgias, 464 B, where SiKaioavimj is virtually 

StKooTiinJ 

7 360 A 

8 So also the Stoics ; see the references in llirzel, p 214, n. 2 
* Horace, Sat i ilt 98 

18/6 111, cf Plato, Rep 360 D, Sidt rhv iSiKeXaaai 
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It was easier to reaffirm this simple dogma than to 
study Plato’s refutation of it. 

The famous third book of Chiysippus, *On 
Justice,’ is no longer, as in Plutarch’s aay, ‘ to be 
found everywhere.’ * The fragments of the older 
Stoics add httle to the I’latonio and Aristotelian 
theory. Justice, the Stoics taught, is a cardinal 
and ‘ .social ’ virtue. It is the virtue of due dis- 
tribution » It pertains neither to the accuser nor 
to the defendant, but to the judge.* Among its 
subordinate species aro kindliness (x/njor^j), 
democratic sociability {e6Koii/uyrj<rla), and square 
dealing, or the quality of being easy to deal with 
{evffvyaWa^la).* Muon of Chrysippns’ discussion 
was captiously critical of his pr^ecessors. He 
repeated Anstotle’s captious censure of the inno- 
cent Platonic rhetoric about injustice to one’s 
self.* He rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo- 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
Republic,^ but maintained against Epicurus that 
justice becomes impracticable and inconceivable if 
pleasure is the good.’ He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualification of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Sefden,* and which were 
anticipated by Aristotle himself.® But he rein- 
stated eiiuity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship The influence of Greek, and particu- 
larly Stole, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been pointed ont, but cannot be studied here. 
The veiy fust sentence of Justinian’s Institutes, 
* Justitia est oonstan.s et perpetua voluntas iu.s 
suuni ouique tnbuens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s Republic stiltened by Stoicism (constom).’® 

In later Graeco-Roman literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and the old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteousness — the 
just man made perfect — serving humanity (as 
Hercules), unterrined by the tyrant or the mob (as 
Socrates), “ unsubduable in soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo-Platonism (q.v ) distin- 
fe-ui&hing the cathartic and the paradigmatic virtues 
do not concern us. Plotinus repeats the definitions 
of the fourth book of the Republic. Justice is the 
minding its own business by every faculty of the 
soul — the willing subordination of lower to highei . 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approved type of man — the good man, the pious 
man, the Ka\bs Kiya66s, the sage, the kindly or 
popular man.i* ‘Vir bonus est quis*’ asks the 
citizen in Hoiace.^* ‘ Qui consulta patrum, qui 
leges luraque servat ’ — that is one ideal. ‘ What a 
good kind helpful man to take pity on us in this 
crowd ! ’ exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
Theocritus’ realistic idyl {x^trrov KolKrlpuoyos 
dvSp6t). It is a singular coincidence that Justin 
Martyr brings together the same two words from 
Lk 6”*' to commend the religion of service and 
mercy to the philosophic emperor ; rivtaSe W xpv<’’'’'ol 

KUl olKTlpp,oyei, (is /cal 6 ifidp 

oUrlppLusv. A history of the words xPV0''ris and 
XPV<^r6Ty)t m jiopnlar and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is moie 
than a coincidence We are in presence of a 
different ideal of the good or approved man from 
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that implied by the Greeoo-Roman theory of j^tioe 
or in the main by the righteousness of the OT. It 
18 an ideal in which w^at Renan calls honU pre- 
dominates. It is true that the OT 
'righteousness,’ came to mean largesse or alms, 
and that it is often also a generm synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find acceptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight—the fulfil- 
ment of the law both moral and ceremonial. Bui 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even texts which warn agai&st 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for the poor (Ex 23^; cf. Lv 19‘*, l)t 1^’ 15*). Thw 
idea is foreign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief parables are directly pointed against 
it. St. Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability. It is impossible to 
fulfil the entire law, ceremonial or moral. In the 
course of justice none of us would see salvation. 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Jesus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in St Paul and Protestantism (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic. We may 
note only that St. Paul’s word SiKalui/w., ‘justifica- 
tion,’ presumably came to him from the LXX, 
which IS peculiarly nch in abstracts in -pa loosely 
and rhetorically used in vaguer meanings than 
those given to them by the classic poets and 
philosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of the Sophists, the sonorous abstract diKalufui, 
a convenient synonym for the awkward t 4 5ka(» 
c. gen.t' meant at first a claim of right and only 
incidentally a plea of justification.® Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes use it more precisely for the 
result of just action, as is the result of 

unjust action.* The LXX employs the word scores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘ my 
commandments, judgments, and dikaiomata.* 
The meaning ‘plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not frequently or with much technical emphasis. 
Deissmann* says somewhat too absolutely that the 
word in St. Paul means simply ‘acquittal.’ There 
appears no philological necessity for holding St. 
Paul to a mucli more definite or consistent use of the 
word than we find in the JjXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical meaning of ‘ justifica- 
tion ’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethicm 
feeling and of early Cnristian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of tiie law. The 
development of modem law and the renewed study 
of the jRonian law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legnl in 
sentiment. And by invocation of the phrase 
‘ social justice ’ the philosophy of our tune strives 
to abolish the distinction between justice and 
benevolence, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppress the idea of justice or righteousness alto- 
gether, except as edifying synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spirit of Jesus or a temporaiy con- 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosophy 
may decide. 

LiTBRATURa— See the works menttoned In the footootee. The 
topic ia discussed incidentally in the literature on Anstotle’e 
Ethics and Plato’s Republic, and in the systems or histories of 
ethics or law in so far as they deal with the idea of justice. 
The subject is treated popularly in W de Witt Hyde, From 
Sjrieurus to Christ, New York, 1904, The Five Great PhUoso~ 
l/Ateso/Ifi/s, do. 1911. PAUL SH OBEY. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu). — i. Vedic.— 
The conception of righteousness in the Mtgveda 
finds its expression in thoterm fta^ the equivalent 
of the Avestan aia, which denotes primanlv the 
oosmio order, and then the order of the moral law, 
on the one hand, and of the performance of the 
sacrifice, on the other. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-lranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
element in names of prmces referred to in the Tell- 
e^Amarna correspondence that the conception 
cannot be more recent than the 15th cent. B.C., 
and that it was developed before the Vedic Aryans 
enteied India, Despite the predominantly sacer- 
dotal character of the Rigveda, it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods themselves are not merely born of the r<a — a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoted — hut they follow the ffa {ftasap ) ; they 
are pructisers of the fta {ft/lvu) and knowers of it 
irtajiia). The special guardian of the r<a is of 
course Vaiuna, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about diiicerning the truth and the un- 
righteousness of mankind {satydnrU janandm ) ; ^ 
and in a cui ious phrase * Agm is declared to become 
Varuna when he strives for the fta. Accordance 
with the r^a, therefore, becomes the sacnficer : 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
without witchcraft, and offers his devotion with 
righteousness.® Especially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue® in which Yami seeks to nersuade 
her brothel Yama to commit incest with her m 
order to propagate the human race. Yama’s reply 
to her pleadings is in eflect that her claims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action ; to her assertion that 
their fatlier Tva^tf had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
assurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Varuna, and of the current view that incest is evil. 
Kighteousness is thus accordance with general 
opinion, and with this agrees its constant associa- 
tion with truth [saiya) considered as coriesjion- 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, truth in 
fiiendship, abstention from crimes such as theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness m 
wedded life ; not unnaturally in hymns closely 
associated with the sacrifice much more stiess is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues as courage in war. 

In Iran speculation on the coraate idea of aSa 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con- 
ception and tlio evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of the later Saihhitds and the 
Brdhmanas reveals not an advance, but a retrogres- 
sion in moral outlook. Insistence on the ordonng 
of the sacrifice has elevated the ritual into a sub- 
stitute for morality ; the priest who in the Bigvedu 
primarily invokes the gods as a suppliant lias 
become possessed, through a knowletfge of the 
details of the sacrifice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exempted from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
Eigveda, of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificer. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacnficer by 
whom he was employed, but the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana^ emphaticedly rejects that doctnne, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the offering the priest 
may ruin, if he thinks fit, the sacrificer in whose 
service he is. Even the heinous crime of the 
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slaying of a Brfthman, which naturally lanks in 
the pnestly mind as almost tlie nio'.t deadly of 
sins, can be expiated, not by repentance on the part 
of the slayer, hut by the perfoimance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the bestoival 
of enormous largesse on the priestly peiformers.‘ 
Tiuth still remains the attribute of the gods, but 
truth is no longer simple : the gods are par 
excellence lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of speaking nothing 
but the truth is recognized os impossible and 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The DrcLhmaiuia, textbooks of a priesthood which 
by total absorption in meditation on the ritual had 
lost touch with the realities of life, do not repiesent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the people generally. This is given to us 
far more clearly in Die Gfhya- and Dhatnut-sutras, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life os it had developed from sunnier condi- 
tions of the Itigvedic period. Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes — pnosts, rulers and warriors, peasants, and 
serfs — cleaily laid down, though witli such varia- 
tion in detail as is inevitable in works of varying 
date and representing different localities, but with- 
in tlie classes the plan of the dilfeient stages of 
life is mapped out. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the ohseivance 
of all the normal laws of simple morality — truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of otliers, chanty, hospitality, courage, and devo- 
tion to duty — and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal ouUook on morality is shared 
by the Upantsads. The voice of Fiaj3.pati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to be self- 
restrained, charitable, and merciful as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
Chhdndogya Upani^ad^ asceticism, liberality, nghf 
dealing, attention from injury {ahmisd), and the 
speaking of truth. The Taittunya Upani^ad* has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, and grandchildren. The prince Asvajiati 
Kaikeya claims ® that in his realm tnere is no thief, 
niggard, diunkord, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upantsads recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of moiality, hut 
they provide for the first tune a reasoned basis for 
mural action by the doctrine that a man’s place in 
life is dotenmned by his foinier deeds— a principle 
which at the same time serves as a rationale of the 
rigid class-divisions of Indian society. In its 
purest form, associated with the name of Yajfia- 
valkya,® the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
eaxth after death in a station depending exadly 
on a man’s pievious deeds, but already in the 
Upantsads'^ tiiis idea is blended willi tlie doctrine 
of reward in heaven or punialinient el.scwhere ; and 
in this form, ivith variations in detail, the con- 
ception becomes part of the geneial Hindu belief. 
But no criterion of righteousnp.ss is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an evil fate 
in the Chhdndogya are expiessly included the 
murderer of a Brahman, the ilehlei of the teachei’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates w’lth such sinners. The 
reason for the omission of any inquiiy into rnoiahty 
is the cxtieme intellectualism of the Upantsads, 
which are concerned beyond everytlnng else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 

1 Satapatha Brdhmana, xiii v 4. 1. 
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regard as the highest aim the merger of the in- 
dividual soul in the absolute spint (brahman), 
which is to be brought about by an act of intel- 
lectual insight. The possession of moral qualities 
is not inconsistent with the attainment of such 
insight, and the later Upani§ads make a deter- 
mined effort to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of tlie ideal of the four or stages of life 

through which a member of the three higher classes 
in the community should in theory pass — a youth 
of learning as a hrahmachArin, a middle age of 
performance of social obligations as a householder 
(gr hast ha), a period of asceticism as a dweller in 
the forest (v&naprastha), and a final resort to the 
life of a wandering beggar (sanny&ain) who has 
resigned all connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, however, is clearly a compromise; the 
necessity of passing through the first two stages, 
and the distinction which it is sought to draw 
between the second two in such texts as the Jdbata 
and the Airama Upantfods, are not laid down in the 
older texts, in which there is apparent a tendency 
to contrast the search for the true knowledge with 
all eaithly interests and to regard the attitude of 
the seeker as essentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the Kau^taki Upani^ad^ 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge of Indra, who is declared to be truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an embryo, or theft; but this 
doctrine is isolated in the Upani^ads 

2 . Poat-Vedic. — Though later in its records 
than the Vedic period, Jamisrn reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the ponod of the early Upam^aas, though these 
texts do not adopt it as completely satisfactory. 
The doctrine of Mah&vira in effect appears to have 
been little more than a definite enunciation and 
stereotyping of the principles which were practised 
by those who had concluded that the true happi- 
ness was to be found m renunciation of all earthly 
attachments Of the five great vows which form 
the basis of the system the first four forbid the 
taking of life, the speaking of untruth, the taking 
of anything not given, and sexual enjoyment — all 
rules for which Brahmanical parallels and proto- 
types are present ; and even in the fifth, the 
forbidding of any attachment to any worldly 
object, though Mah&vIra may have adopted it in 
opiKisition to the duty of liberality preached by 
the Brahmnnas, there is nothing but a consistent 
carrying out of the pnnciple involved in the first 
four rules. The rationale of the commands is 
clearly the doctrine that the soul is defiled by all 
contact with the things of the world, and that the 
ideal is to free it from such contagion. In essence 
the doctrine is purely egoistic ; in practice, how- 
ever, it lias been found possible to convert the 
Jain tenets into a basis for active philanthropy, 
which can be leconciled with the doctrine of 
Mahivira by the argument that such philanthropy 
is the most sure method to secure for the soul that 
freedom from misery which it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Brahmanism itself a more successful effort 
is made in the Bhagavad-Gitd to find a positive 
basis for the practice of viitue. In general the 
Mahdbhdrata in its popular philosophy leans 
decidedly to the school of renunciation, and incul- 
cates that indifference to the things of the world 
which enables King Janaka to contemplate with 
calm the possibility* of the destruction of his 
capital Mitnila.* But the Oitd, amid all the con- 
fusions of its semi-pantheism and its semi-theism, 
remains true to the doctrine that it is essentially 
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man’s duty to carry out without desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Kffpa when he sees Ariuna unwill- 
ing to commence the attack on the host of the 
Kauravas at Kumk^etra. A positive basis for the 
performance of duty of a non-egoistic character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni- 
verse in the I^vara ; he who sees the I^vara as 
rvading all things cannot be guilty of injury to 
em, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical with the l6vara* — a vifcw 
which is not open to Jainism, in which there 
is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
The good which one does to another, on the doc- 
trine of tlie Gita, is done directly to oneself through 
this community of existence, while Jainism cannot 
recognize such action as valuable without serious 
modification of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
tion of activity. 

Neither the more formal philosophy nor the 
doctrine of faith succeeds in providing a more 
satisfactory doctrine of righteousness than the 
Gita. To Sankara the ordinary world, and its 
virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 
from transmigration is attained not by virtue, but 
by insight into the fundamental unity of the soul 
and the brahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed a gift of the 
l6vara, but which in reality cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all causal 
conceptions. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessary preliminary, of enlightenment, he 
readily finds a place for them as serving normally, 
thongn not essentially, to counteract hindrances 
whicn might otherwise impede the appearance of 
the saving knowledge ; and in like manner the 
observance of the rule of the aSramas is a normal 
reauisite for the seeker after truth. The essential 
indifference of morality, however, appears in the 
position of him who has attained in this life the 
consciousness of release (jivanmukta) ; no acts of 
his after this attainment have any concern for him, 
for the doctrine of the fruition of action (karman) 
ceases to apply to one so enlightened. The logical 
consequence, that evil deeds may with impunity be 
performed by the enlightened man, is expressly 
recognized by the Veddntasdra of Sadfinanda, 
wliimi even contemplates* the possibility of the 
jivanmukta resorting to the use of such unclean 
food as a dog might eat. Even in the exoteric 
doctrine works have no great value ; morality and 
worship produce only temporary rewards in heaven 
and favourable rebirth on earth, and no attempt is 
made to evolve any principle by which value can 
be ascribed to different classes of works. Nor is 
any other system more effective in inculcating 
rignteousness : the Purva-Mimdmsa develops to its 
logical conclusions the doctrine of the Branmanas 
which sees in the sacrifice the only source of future 
gain ; the Sdhkhya proposes for its end the purely 
intellectual recognition of the distinction of the 
souls from nature ; the Yoga aims at effecting this 
by processes of abstraction which are indifferent to 
morality ; and the interests of the Nydya and 
Vai^esilca are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philoscmhies can the schools of 
hhakti find place for the development of a doctrine 
of morality. Among many differences in detail, 
Yai^navas and Saivas alike, as well as the minor 
sectsi place morality and good works merely 
among the means of cultivating bhakti, and rank 
them no higher ihtui ceremonial observances of all 
kinds: go^ deeds are inadequate to produce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of bhaktt is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of these doctrines is tlie Tantric ritual, 
Ixiil. 27f. •1286. 
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in which, in conscious opposition to the normal 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule ^f ahimsd, the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
used as means of securing that unity with the 
deity which is the final aim of the system. 

The philosophical systems and the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals either of 
intellectual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity, and neither could make any 
progress in developing a theory of morality or in 
diltmguishing morality from ceremonial observ- 
ance. Hence the development of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Smrtia and Nxhandhas, 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality ; 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions as moral defects, and no discrimina- 
tion IS even attempted between them — a condition 
of thought natural enough in the Brdhtnanas, but 
strangely stereotyped in India. Not only, how- 
ever, had morality to sufler from competition with 
ritual ; the rich and attractive NIU literature, 
which is the source of books of so universal an 
appeal as the PafLchatantra and the Hitopadeia, 
often in its rules of conduct enunciates the purest 
morality, but places alongside of such precepts, 
without consciousness of incon^uity, rules of 
polity and practical expediency or doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

Litoratitrs.— F or the Vedio period see J, Mnlr, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, v 3, London, 1884 ; H Zimmer, AlUnduches 
Leben, Berlin, 1870, A A. Macdonell, Vedte Mythology 
1), 8traMbu% 1897 , H Oldenberg, Die fWtmon 
det Veda, Berlin, 1894 , M Bloomfield, The Religion of the 
Veda, New York and London, 1908 ; S L<vt La Dodnne du 
saertjlee dans lea Drdhmaiyia, Paris, 1898, P Deuasen, The 
Philosophy of the Upamahads, Engr tr , Edinburgrh, 1906. For 
Jainism see H Jacobi, Gama Sdtras, pt. 1. [SDE xxii ], 
Oxford, 1884 , J G Burner, On the Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
Eng tr , London, 1003 , A. B. Latthe, i4n Introd, to Jainiem, 
Bombay, 190S, U D Barodla, //i«( and Literature of Jainism, 
do 1909, Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri, The First Prin- 
ciples of the Jam Philosophy, London, 1910 , H. Warren, 
Jainism m Western Garb, Madras, 1912 , Mrs S Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916; Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jamiam, Cambrwlge, 1916 For Hinduism gener- 
ally see & W Hopkins, The Religions of India, Ixindon, 
1896, A. Barth, Reli(/ione of India, Eng tr., do 1882, 
P Deussen, Las System des Veddnta, Leipzig, 1883, Allgemeine 
Oeseh der Philosoyhie, i in , do 1908 ; F Max MUller, Six 
Systems <f Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 , R. Garbe, Du 
Sdrpkhy^Philosophie, liOipzig, 1894, tr of Bhagavad-OitA, do 
1906 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Kaifuamsm, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (‘•GlAP in. 6), Strassfaurg, 1918 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewish). — !. General 
connotations. — The connotation of the term 
‘ righteousness ’ (pny and .iijix) varies with thedifler- 
ent ewchs embraced in the literature of the Jews. 
To discuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, ceremonies, symbols the Jew desig- 
nated as falling into the category of lighteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a host of cardinal Jewish theological teachings on 
all kinds of allied themes in all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root pin, counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 600 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used it. The 
Mishnaic, Talmudic, and Gaunic branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely with legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
considerable element of theological matter — far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for ; hence, as is inevitable, the 
term crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death, 


duty, religion, and God. The mediseval Jewish 

g hiiosophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
lato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unphilosophical Jew of the earlier periods, and 
rigtiteousness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religions movement which 
arose among the Polish Jews of the 18th cent , 
and which has existed down to the present day 
under the name of ‘ j(^asidism,’ the leading eccle- 
siastic IS invariably called the p'ln {^addtk, ‘ right- 
eous one’ or ‘saint’), and, as one of his chief 

a ualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
lat further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into the term in question. 

a. In the early Pharisaic and Rabbinic literature. 
— ^Throughout tJie whole vast realm of the Kabbin- 
ical literature the ‘righteous’ man, the p'lif, is 
judged by one invariable norm— conformity to the 
T6rah. Righteousness is an uninterrupted senes 
of loving and loyal obediences to the mtzwdth of the 
Tdrfth. These mizroCth, or ‘ precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Rabbis, 
who held that it should be the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousness to come as near as 
possible to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 
Doth in letter and m spirit The Tftrah was looked 
upon as a divine embodiment on earth. Expres- 
sions like *T6rah,’ ‘God,’ ‘Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmud and Mislm&h. 
To love the Tdrfth with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one's might was tantamount to the 
highest and closest communion with the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such was the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
Tdrfth into the apotheosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at in Ec 12**, but grows more ap- 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmndio times, notably the book of Jubilees and 
the PsalmA of Solomon. Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to ‘ them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’ ‘ summarize* 
by saying : ‘ He has given us the Law for our life ; 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.’ To the minds of the Rabbis the highest 
type of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the gaddtJc admur {‘complete saint’), the 
class who in T.B Skabbath, 56a, are styled mehud- 
dashlm, ‘sainted ones,’ %.e. ‘they who fulfil the 
whole TArfih from its first letter (Aliph) to its last 
(Tftv).’ The Tdrfth was the embodiment of J udaism, 
the first and last word in earth and heaven, pos- 
sessing nothing superfluous or uniin\»ortant. The 
world was actually called into being through the 
instrumentality of the T6rah, and, should the Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch os to lay aside the Tfirah, 
then will the cosmos be broken up and revert again 
to its piimeval state of chaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right- 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresponds to, the degree of his conformity to 
the TOrfth. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comprehends the whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not be content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied down to a book His ideal must be a i ighteous 
living, which can be brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of selt-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never be, he can only lie- 
come, righteous. To speak of * Pharisaic self- 
lighteousness’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness was a high peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 
1 Scfl Syriac version in J Rendel Harris, The Odes and Psalms 
ofSolomonn, Cambridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully climb. It is an infinite 
task, an endless striving. With each achievement 
there comes the need for a higher achievement; 
the summit reached only discloses to the eye farther 
summits to be reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no surprise that the 
Rabbis, as we see from many indications throughout 
the Talmud and Midrashim, were none tooquickto 
accord tiie title of ‘ righteous ’ to any but the most 
unquestionably approved. Kighteousness was the 
exception rather than the rule ; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of one, righteous man at some 
tune or some place might work an unexpected 
salvation for the world. Thus, T.B. Y&mA^ 386, 
says : ‘ One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world ’ (based on Pr lO" * but the righteous 
is an everlasting foundation,’ as well as on 1 8 2^* 
‘ He will keep the feet of his samts ’). The same 
Talmudic passage, quoting Gn 1* * And God saw 
the light that it was good,’ says that ‘good ’ refers 
to the righteous man ; and tnat the meaning is : 

‘ God determined to let the world’s light exist by 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’ * The same rarity of righteous- 
nes'^, and its incomparable prowess when found, is 
expressed in T.B. Sukkdh, 45a ; ‘ There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at any given period for 
whose sake the world escapes destruction.' But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willtwi it. Only through it can the divine purpose 
‘which rolls through all things’ be realized. 
Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Rabbis 
declare, in a more generous vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that lb is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation. ‘ No sooner 
is onenghteoiis man removed from the world,* says 
T.B. YdmQ., 386, ‘than he is succeeded by another 
righteous man as good as he ; for thus Scripture 
says : “The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
<Kwn ” (Ec 1*) ’ But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mort6d enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the would-be right- 
eous man in its snares. This is the yezer fui^ra' 
(‘evil impulse’), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteousness is possible until this 
innate dragring-down impulse in man is subdued 
and scotchea. But the genuine man of righteous- 
ness cannot but be the final victor over this wild 
boast within him, seeing that, as the Rabbis said 
(T.B. l}dgigcihy 16), ‘God created the evil impulse 
and also its antidote, viz. the T6r&h.’ The right- 
eous man is he who is, par excellence, saturated with 
T6rah and thus possesses within himself the instru- 
ment fur dealing the deadly blow to the assailant. 

3 Pauline and Rabbinic views compared. — The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
l*aul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
Tdiah as that through which ‘cometh the know- 
ledge of sin ’ (Ro 3**), will probably be not a little 
astonished to notice the gulf which yawns between 
these cheery Rabbinic characterizations of the ever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Pauline description 
of the hopeless sinfulness of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to sin (which is increased rather 
than decrea.sed by the Tdrfth), and hence his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness — except by 
^uite another method, viz. a warm and living faitn 
in Jesus Christ. ‘ Fulfil every jot and tittle of the 
Tftrali,’ say the Rabbis in effect, ‘ and thus you will 
lieoome a saint.’ ‘No,’ says Paul, ‘not only is it 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course, 
but it is also wrong, because the more loyal you 
are to the Tdrfth, the worse man do you become.' 

1 See Reebl, ad loc. 


To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theo*iogy 
of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
about righteousness, law, faith, and grace is as 
unacceptable as it is unidtelligible. 

‘No Bftbbinic Jew,’ says 0. O. MonteQore, ‘oould ever have 
accepted the force, or the ailment, of that seventh chapter [of 
the Epistle to the Romans] For it was precisely the Law 
which to his mind enabled him and all others to attain to any 
measure of human goodness* {Jvdaitm and St. Paul, p. 108). 
Or, as another modern writer has said. ‘ That the Torah was not 
such as Paul represented it to be is a statement which Is 
true, both positively and negatively. He ascribed to it a char- 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of Ids description 
features which it did possess, and which were essential to4t' 
(B Travers Herford, Pnansaitm, p, 194) 

As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
Montefiore’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
did, could not have been familiar with what is 
generally understood by the Rabbinic position, and 
therefore ought not to be regarded as a responsible 
exponent or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
ever worried, as Paul was obviously worried, by tlie 
thought that real righteousness was unattainable 
by him, seeing that the demands of the Law are 
too multifarious to be ever fully met by any one ; 
nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
distinction between ‘ righteousness of faith ’ (Ro 4’®) 
and righteousness of works. Where there are 
works m the Rabbinic sense, there must be faith, 
seeing that the prime motive to the execution of 
works was the invincible belief in the divine origin 
of the Tdrah, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must presuppose faith in the 
existence of a God, the simplefaitli such as Abraham 
possessed and which gave him the title to right- 
eousness and a claim to the honour of all men. 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real as well as the ideal life, tlie life of right- 
eousness before God. The guide to such a life is 
the Tdrfth, whose multifarious precepts the aspii ant 
after righteousness has to fulfil both in letter and 
in spirit, but not in the way in which Paul (either 
consciously or unconsciously) travestied it when he 
spoke of the physical impossibility of any one 
obeying so burdensome a code. For, according to 
Sifre, 133a, ‘ even the truly righteous are notwholly 
without bleune because tney too may have com- 
mitted some minor transgressions ('a6cr6f A M^6f4).’ 
It was the honest striving after ri^teousness that 
the Rabbis really had in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of t)ie ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept himself up to the same unswervingly 
liigh level, fulfilling the precepts of the Tdran 
‘through love and joy of soul’ (T.B. S6tah, 31a; 
T.B. Shabhith, 886), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness — no matter what occasional 
minor lapses occurred in between. Even granted 
that the Rabbinic Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted here and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the ineffable rapture of 
what the Raobis termed simhdh shil musvdh ( ‘ the 
ioy of a precept fulfilled ’) — a joy which inevitably 
brought in its train other joys of other precepts 
fulfilled, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
the joyous searcli after a tine union with the 
Divine through a righteously-ordered life ? It is of 
those who have attuned this pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. Sukkdlh, 466, says, ‘Th^ behold the 
Sh*kliin&h as in a clear mirror.' They are tlie 
righteous who, as is said in T.B. 17a, 

will in the future life ‘ sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence.’ To quote a phrase from Lazarus, 
Ethic* of Judaism, righteousness is ‘ unlimited 
aspiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages of achievement ’ 
(pt. ii. p. 280). Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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oon^nt danger of an intervening lapse plays no 
part whatsoever in this Itabbmic programme of 
righteousness sought and attained. His picture of 
liabbinic Judaism is marfed by its total ignoiance 
of the Rabbinic doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousness is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this because of the very fact of 
man’s frailty, because of the very fact that man’s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 
'Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Rabbinic belief, ‘and then will 
h*lp him to sanctify himself much.* As a famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. (Moses IJayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-47) has put it : 

' What man has it in himself to do is to persevere in the 
pursuit of the true knowled^^o of the Divine and in a wisely- 
ordered cOTiRtaney in holiness of action. God will be lus guide 
on this path whicli lie essays to tread, shedding His holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy In the result, his upward 
striving will surely come to fruition by this very fact of hie 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way will be removed by the help and 
support given him from on High It was this that King David 
meant when lie said, “No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly” (Ps 84^)’ {MitnULt Yith&flm, 
Amsterdam, 1740, ch xxvi ). 

Jewish theolocy looked upon Jews never as a 
series of isolated units, but always as one consoli- 
dated body, a community, a nation, an indivisible 
entity, shot tiuough with one paramount ideal — 
ngliteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
life of iighteoiisnesB on the part of the individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
cohesiveness, and the communal holiness dis- 
appeais. It is probably owing to some such con- 
ception as this that the term .tuny, ‘ngliteousness,’ 
came, in the Talmud, to mean ‘charity’ or ‘alms- 
giving ’ — a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the Jews down to the preaentday. The 
Qur’an, it will be remembered, uses a similar word, 
from tlie common Semitic root, to denote ‘alms- 
giving’ — an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 
Almsgiving is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jew help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of God. 

When asked by Tinnius Rufus • ‘ Why does your God, being 
the lover of the nei <ly, not Himself provide for their support T,’ 
B Akiha replied ‘ Bv ehanty wealth is to be made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both the null and the poor, wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house- 
hold of love’ (T B Bdbhct BathrA, 10a, quoted by K Kohler 
in JE 111 668-*, 8 V ‘ Charity and Charitable Institutions).’ 

4 . The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny ; 
their influence on the world. — As one of tlie corner- 
stones of Rabbinic theology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution— that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes those who trans- 
gress them— it is only to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous suffer should crop 
up with frequency and find many attempted solu- 
tions. The Rabbis develcmed no systematic philo- 
sophy on the siibiect Varying opinions are ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and Midraslnm — opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the mediaeval Jewish theologians 
and philosophers —but these are tentative and ex- 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
importance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental assumjition which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rabbinic and later Jewish thought generally, 
viz. the reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a passing 
from one life to another ; therefore their suflerings 
in the present life ought really to give us no occa- 
sion for surprise or question, because in all proba- 
bility a joyous recompense awaits them m the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, the 
surer is their abounding happiness m the existence 
which ‘eye hath not seen.’ The righteous viust 
suffer here, because suilenng is the one portal 
through which they are enabled to reach out to the 
final inheritance of heavenly bliss winch their good 
works have earned for them. Illustrations of these 
teachings are the folloMing : 

In T,13. Qtddushin, 40f>, B. Eliezer b. ZaUok sa>b 'lo whai 
may the riahteoua be likened in this world? To a tree whu h 
stands on clean soil but one of whose branches Inclines towards 
an unolean sjvot Cut the branch away and then the whole tree 
stands upon cleanliness. In the same way, God brings ]).iiii lo 
the righteous in this world in order that the> may inherit the 
world to come, as it is said, “ Though th> beginning was small, 
yet thy latter end shall neatly increase " (Job b^) ’ The analog.v 
between death and the lopping off of one branch of a tree— the 
tree still remaining practKally in its entirety — is a particular^ 
happy one because it so well brings out the idea of the life here 
and the life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole In 
T B UOrAyCth, 10, B. Nabman b Rah Ilisda discourses thus 
‘ What is the meaning of the wordo in Ecclesiastes 8i4 “There 
IS a vanit) which is done upon the eaith, tliat there be just 
men, unto whom it happenoth according to the work of the 
wicked : again, there be wicked men, to whom it hapjieneth 
according lo the work of the righteous " ? The meaning is this 
Ecoleaumtos waiita to tell us that liapm are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like tho rewsrd of the vrlckul in the ne\r 
world (t e evil) Woe lo the wicked whose reward in this world 
is like the reward of the righteous in the next world (i e good) ’ 

Another aspect of the same train of theological 
thought is presented by the many Rabbinic asser- 
tions about the deathlessness of tlie iighteous 

‘The righteous even when dead are called living,’ savs a 
passage in T B. Bfrdihdth, 18a ; and the statement is supported 
by a Biblical text ‘They are like lost pearls of great price,’ 
sa^s T B MtgiUdh, 16a, ‘lost onlj to their owner They are 
not really lost, because they exist somewhere— and in all their 
original preciousness and beauty ’ All these views are distinctly 
mirrored in ch in of the A)>ocr> phal Wisdom of Solomon It 
is only ‘In the sight of the unwise' that ‘they seemed to die,’ 
but in reality ‘their hope is full of immortality’ and, ‘having 
been a little chastised^ on this mortal earth, ‘they shall be 
greatly rewarded ’ and Qod will find tlieni ‘ vvorl hj for himself ’ 

Invested with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the righteous should shed a ‘-juritu- 
ahty over their surroundings —a spintuality which 
is helpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Z6hAr elaborates this theme repeatedly. 

‘Come and see what God does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punishment is divimly decreed upon the world, it is 
held back for their sake and does not come,’ runs a Zhhfiric 
comment (on On 4ll) ‘The righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,’ says another ZOliftric paasugu (on On 
4 tU) ‘They create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bridegroom to the bride,’ ruim a third (on Gn 
41i<), deeply tinged with erotic mvsticism , wliiKt a fourth (ib ) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far as thej ‘draw 
goodness down from above in order to do good to us and to all 
the universe.’ 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments arc the 
Talmudic sayings to the effect that the corning of 
the righteous into the world means an inJlux of 
light ami glory into the world (T B iinn?!' drin, 
113a), and that the death of the nghteou'^ wuiks 
atonement for their people (T B. Mo (d Kilfdn, 
28«; Tanhmnd, Ahdm Moth, 7). Ghiii|)se3 of a 
witle universalist conception of this clhcacy of 
righteousness are afforded by the Rabbinic com- 
ment on Is 26* ‘Open ye tho gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth tiuth may entei 
in’; it is not the righteous Isiaehte that is here 
referied to, but the righteous nation, any people 
among w'hom righteousness resides L H 

Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 13) There is a sniiilai 
comment on the words, ‘This is the gate of the 
Lord; the righteous shall enter into it’ (I’s 118“) 
— not priests, Levites, or Isiaelites, but the iight- 
eous, though they be non-Jews {kiifta, lor nf.). 
Views of tlie mediaeval Jewish theologians, 
he host of textbooks and inauuals on etlucs 
and philosophy produced by the hiilliant Jewish 
literary men of tiie Middle Ages— notably those of 
the Spanish- Jewish school which flouiished from 
the 10th to the 16th cent.— all adopt confoiniity to 
the TOrah as the norm of righteousness The in- 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters was upheld and reiterated by 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to the 
demands of the changed conditions of Jewish life 
as well as out of a desire to bring the ideal of 
Jewish conduct more and more into line with the 
prevalent philosophy of the day. Typical illustra- 
tions are afforded by Babya Ibn Pakudah (who 
flourished at Saragossa in tne first half of the 11th 
cent.) and Moses Maimonides (q.v.). That the 
ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Law was to Babya an in- 
oontestedile tiuth. But Babya, like his somewhat 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn Gabirol (q.v.), 
was an adherent of the Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
and the picture that he gives in his famous work 
(Duties of the Heart) of the roads leading to the 
attainment of righteousness is tinged with many 
an idea borrowed from non-Jewi^ sources. In 
fine, Babya envisaged Rabbinic righteousness from 
the stantfpoint of the general culture in which he 
was himself steeped. Maimonides was an Aris- 
totelian. Rigid d^matist as he was in his insist- 
ence upon the old Talmudic programme of the real 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteousness was a compound 
of Rabbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
suspicion that Maimonidos’ man of righteousness 
would have been a someivhat unintelligible char- 
acter to a Kahbi of the Talmudic epoch. 

6 . j^asidic interpretations of righteousness. — In 
the 18tli cent, a new religious movement known 
as ^Jasidism {‘pietism’) arose among the Jewish 
masses in Poland — a pantheistic movement in 
which the mystical element in Judaism, the teach- 
ings of the Zdhdr and the I^abbalft generally, over- 
shadowed and largely cnished out the ceremonial 
and ritualistic formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual head of each Hasidic 
oavimunity was known as the p"l^, ‘ righteous one,’ 
whose claims to the possession of righteousness on 
quite a superlative scale were based upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to tlie term 
‘ righteousness ’ in the Zdhdr. Earth is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and between the ‘upper’ world 
of the Deity and the ‘lower’ world or humanity 
there is a constant and unbroken intcrcouree. 
This intercourse, in its intensest sense, can be 
called into being only by the ecstatic prayers of 
the the man who wields real influence with 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to become 
a sort of mediator between God and the ordinary 
folk, bringing down to them from on high not only 
spiritual bliss but also material help, miraculous 
cures from disease, good luck in commerce, family 
joys, and such like. To select for special esteem 
a ‘man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him as 
a power able to bring heaven down to earth, argues 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mission and 
functmn. But the movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poison wdiich proved its undoing The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artificial means, 
such as the excessive dunking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the pnj would often seek to 
impose upon the credulity of his public by unjust 
claims to the possession of latent powers ; and the 
gifts in money and kind which would come to him 
from an adoring clientele could not but exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and seive to 
bring the whole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the has survived doAvn to the present in 
many a Hasidic community in E. Europe. M!any 
a one has left behind him an honoured name and 
an honourable record ; and among no sect of the 


Jews was religion more a matter of life and d^ath 
than among the disciples of this particular branch 
of Jewish mysticism. 

7 . In modern Judaisnf. — In modem times the 
‘orthodox’ follower of Judaism finds his ideal of 
righteousness in a self-adaptation to the standards 
of living and thinking inculcated in the Tdr&h as 
interpreted by the meat Rabbis of the Talmudic 
ages. Such a self • adaptation grows obviously 
more and more difficult — and hence more and more 
rare — with the flow of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modem 
‘Reform’ Judaism and modern ‘ Liberal’ Judaism 
(q.v.) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
making every allowance for these inevitable de- 
velopments and changes in the thought and out- 
look of the Jew. The general science and theology 
of to-day as well as the dominant critical theories 
of the nature and authorship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jewish 
‘modernists,* thus causing them to make many a 
breach with the old ‘orthodox ’ ideal and niateri^ly 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values. 

LiTBaATuM.— P. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palas- 
tinisehtn Theologxe, Leipzig, 1880 ; J Wellhausen, luraehUsehe 
iind jtidtMche GetehushU^, Berlio, 1901 ; S. Schechter, Studies 
tn Judaism, Philadelphia, 1896 , R. Smend, Lehrbueh der AT 
Seligumsgeechtchte^, Vr^iburg \ B, 1809, S R Hirsch, The 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Uzul, tr. B Diachman, New York, 
1809, M Lazarus, The Ethics of Juduisrn, tr IlennulU 
Szold, Philadelphia, 1900-01 , F. C Porter, ‘ The Yeoer Hard,’ 
m Vale JBiblicat and Semitic Studies, New York, 1901 , Morris 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed ami Life, London, 1908 ; I Elbogen, 
Die JiehgtonsanseAauungen der Phansaer, Berlin, 1904, R. 
Travers Herford, Pharisaism, London, 1912 , G Friedldnder, 
Jlabbime Philosophy and Ethxci,do 1012; C C Montefiore, 
Jiulamn and St. Paul, do. 1914 ; E. Benamozegh, Israel et 
fhutnaniti, Paris, 1018; JB, s.vv. ‘Right and liighteousnees,’ 
‘Saul of Tarsus.* J. ABELSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). - Al- 
though righteousness— comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and sincerity 
towards oneself and others — was a wide-spread and 
highly esteemed quality among Oriental peoples, 
it does not occupy a very important place in their 
ethics. Indeed, in the scholastic ethical treatises 
of the Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic school — e.g,, 
the fine Persian work of Na§Ir al-Din fue 

Akhldqt-Ndfiri — we find that righteousness be- 
comes merged in justice, which is divided between 
the idea of the ‘ tempering ’ of feelings and passions 
so as to preserve the golden mean between two 
extremes and that of social justice, which belongs 
to political philosophy. On the other hand, in an 
ethical treatise of the ascetic type, like the Bustdn 
of Sa'adi, righteousness is passed over in silence, 
either as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
discussion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
for the sentimental mysticism of tlie SQfIs. History, 
anecdotes, and proverbs, however, as well as the 
stories and appreciations of travellers in the East, 
furnish much information on the subject of right- 
eousness. 

In the Qur’&n there are some important passages 
directed against certain disciples wiiom Muuammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites.’ These people called themselves 
Mnsalrngns, but were treacherous, and wavered 
between the different parties. Their attitude 
aroused the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
forth some sayings of striking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
the unfaithful. 

‘ “ We are believers,” they say, but when they go aside with 
their devils (the adversaries of the Prophet] they say to them, 

We are with you ; we were but motkmg these others ' ” ‘ i 

These are the people who wait to see the turn of 
events. 

*H the victory be yours from God, they say, “Were we not 
with you f " And if success goes to the unbelievers, they say to 


J Qur’an, ii. 18. 
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them* “ Have we not served you againit the believers?” . . . 
The^ waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 


man and makes him flee. The hostile Arabs, recognizing the 
stratagem, admire the fldelity of the shepherd and let him go 


The Prophet condemns them severely : 

* Verily the hypocrites are in the lowest depths of helhflre, 
and thou shalt not find tor them a help.’ * 

Most of the great personages in Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. The first 
khallfah (lit. ‘successor’ of Muhammad), Ahfl 
Bakr, received a surname which shows how much 
his uprightness was appreciated and the gieat 
in^ortance that was attached to this quality. He 
was called al-aiddi^, ‘the righteous one,’ ‘the 
upright one,’ ‘the sincere one.° Celebrities of an 
opposite character are the exception in Islfim. In 
the earliest times we might mention Mu'fiwiyyah, 
a clever politician but a man of crafty disposition ; 
and, in modern times, Muhammad ’All, who smiled 
on reading Machiavelli and said, ‘ Is that all 7 ’ 

The proverbs offer some good formulas : 

‘ Truth has abandoned me, and I have no longer a sincere 
friend ’ — a lament which recalls those of the Psalms ‘ When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood ’ > 

They also contain some subtle psychological 
remarks : 


* The unjust man gives nothing to anyone without getting 
double in return.’ * 

The fine collection of anecdotes called the ill us- 
tatra^ contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and righteousness : 

‘ If you say " yes ” about something, do it, for the word “ yes ” 
constitutes a debt which is obligatory on weltboni souls ’# 
This work quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the truth : 

’ The finest discourse, according to this philosopher, Is that In 
which the orator expresses himself frankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit ’ « 


At the same time, the author of the Mustatraf 
does not carry the love of justice and truth beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
spirit gains the ascendancy • 

‘ To be Just towards some one who is not just ’ may have dis- 
advantages. 'In this case the unjust measure will be the 
better course.’ ? 


And farther on he raises a point in casuistry which 
recalls the famous disputes of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists 

‘ It is said,’ he writes, ‘ that lying is laudable when its aim is 
to reconcile persons who have quarrelled, and that truth is 
blameworthy when it carries prejudice ’8 

He gives this opinion as interesting, but takes no 
side. 

If we turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we find numeious passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
peasants and nomads. This virtue in them is 
connected with the ancient patriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three passages at random. 


' The Arabs,’ says A. de Lamartine, * carried respect for 
hospitality to the point of superstition Their most irreconc4l- 
able enemy found shelter, security, and even protection os soon 
os he succeeded in touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives’ dress They were brave, generous, heroic All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown in 
Europe until later, hod passed into their customs from time 
imniemorial ' * 

Baron d’AvrilK* cites the nicdiseval romance of ’Anfar u and 
the travellers Niebuhr and Qiiarinani, on the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in the matter of hospitality. In 'Antar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into his cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies These arrive and demand that he 

f ive him up The shepherd says ' ' Withdraw forty cubits and 
shall make him come out.’ He then changes clothes with the 


1 Qur‘dn, iv 140, 142. * lb iv. 144 

SOW Freytag, Arabum proverbia, Bonn, 1888-48, lii. 107. 

4 lb. p. 338. 

• Al-Mostafraf, tr O. Rat, 2 vole , Paris and Toulon, 1809, ii. 


6 //> p 767 7 P 488. 8 P. 762. 

9 IJtst. de la Twrquxe, Paris, 1864-66, 1. 10. 
to L'Arabvt eontemporatne, Paris, 1868, pp. 128-181. 
u V. Ohauvln, Biblvographie dee oeuvres arabes, Liige, 

1900, lii ; Anfor, a Bedauten Romance, tr T Hamilton, 4 vols , 
London, 1810-20. 


An Englishwoman, Mrs. Hortestet, who has written a very 
interesting account of her adventures at tlie tnne of the Sepoy 
rebellion, praises the integrity of the Musalmans of India, and 
relates how her elephant driver, although huusell a Muaalni&n, 
bid her so that she might escape the rebels i 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

LiTsaATURi.— Bee the works mentioned in the footnotes 

B. Carra de Vaux. 

RIGORISM. — X. Early phases. — In its philo- 
sophical sense the term ‘ rigorism ’ is applied to that 
form of ethical idealism which rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moral life, to the exclusion 
or subordination of the element of sensibility. 
Rigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of rigorism he far back in early Greek philo.sophy, 
notably in the naturalistic Cynic and in the tran- 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was ngoristic theory developed. The moral rigour 
of Clmstianity came to be widely embodied in the 
discipline ana demands of the various monastic 
orders. As thus applied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
sition to laxity. Monasticism {q v.), as a system, 
18 founded on a profession of rigour. In the East 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin- 
gency and disciplined monasticism within the 
(Jhurch. But, in sjnte of rigid regulations, Eastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West the great 
Benedictine system soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintamed a riLmr- 
ous discipline, but was more practical and leas 
contemplative than the monasticism of the East. 
Ascetic rigour assumed a duahstic view of the 
world (see art. Asceticism [Christian]) : matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content with a negative ideal. The rigours 
of overstramed asceticism often passed into self- 
indulgence or wore attended by spiritual pride 
and fanaticism. The Middle Ages were marked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. Francis and the 
fanatical scourgings of the Flagellants (q v )-«a 
stiange externalizing of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral experience of the monastic life came at 
length to be fairly well represented in the ‘ sev en 
deadly sins ’ and in the significant presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and discontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ (q v.). 

2. Jansenist asceticism. — Kigorium was applied, 
in the 17 th cent., to the Port Royalists as a hyw ord 
from the outset of their history. They were called 
‘ rigonsts ’ because, at the Port Royal des Champs 
establishment, life was very simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the cloistered life. The term * rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist. Jansenism (q v.) 
in its piety, which was of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against the worldly spirit of Mohnism (q v ) 
The increasing hold of JanseniKin, and the power 
of the Port Royal press, led to firm persecuting 
measures against the rigonsts. Pascal, says Vol- 
taire, * was intimately connected with these illus- 
trious and dangerous recluses.’ * Pascal (q v ) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought to man through mortification 
of his pride and desires, carrying his view, however, 
to an extreme. The Protestant view of mortifica- 
tions was only that of their being a means in the 
warfare against the flesh, but not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis- 
solved in the love wnich is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3. The Kantian view.— In modern times rigorism 
18 chiefly associated with Kant (y.v.), wlio used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti-hedonist view of ethics. 

1 Ifarr, qf Mrs Uortestei, an English Lady, xn the Indian 
Mutiny of 1867, Persian autogrraph ed , Teheran, 1867. 

9 SibcU de Louis XIV , p. 863 
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The rigorism of Kant, however, was by no means 
without lapses of momentary character in hedon- 
istic and utilitarian directions. The happiness of 
others could be to liim an end which was also a 
duty. But, speaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from the outset every fiedooistio 
reference as a motive to morality, which^ must 
be free of every eudtcinonlstio taint or trait (see 
artt. Eud^.monism, Hedonism, Utilitarianism). 
This initial iigonsm proved somewhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain happiness or satis- 
faction is the natural result of the fulfilment in 
morality of all the highest instincts of man. Great, 
no doubt, was the service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making the moral independent of 
empiric motives of utility and of all externalities, 
ana in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unconditionally obligatory and universally valid. 
But his conception of reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feelin" and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to It. The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-perci])ient of the concrete character and rela- 
tions of reason. Such an idealism (q.v.) was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay in its form ; its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility had been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has had to be trans- 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. H. Green 
E. Caird, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic connexion. 

LiTBijiTcai.— The Histories of Greek Philoeophy of A. StBckl 
(Mainz. 18 S 8 ), A H Ritter (HainburiT. l&a&-68), E. Zeller 
reubln(?en, 1866-08), W. Wlndelband (Munich, 1894h J. Burnet 
^ndon, 1908), A W. Benn (do 1888), etc. ; B. Caird, Tk€ 
BvoliUum 0 / Theology \n the Greek Phxloeopheret OUa^w, 1904, 
vol. 11 chs xvil , xviil , E V Arnold, Roimn Stonaim, Cam- 
bridge, 1911 , the Church Htstoriee of /. A. W Neander (EUig. 
tr., London, 1860-58), C R Hagenbachfljeiprigr, 1870-87), C A 
Hase (do 1877), W. Moeller (Eng. tr , London, 189SS'1900X 
J. C Robertson (do. 1874-75), etc. , A Hamack, Orundntg 
d»r Dogmengeechichte, Freiburg, 1889, 1905,4 tr E. K. Mitchell, 
of the Hint of Dogma, London, 1898; A Domer, 
OrUTuirUt der Dogmengeeehxehte, Berlin, 1899; W. Wundt, 
Ethilfi, Stuttgart, 1892, bk. il , tr M F Washburn, London, 
1897 ; P. Paulsen, Syttem dor Ethik*, Berlin, 1804, tr. P. 
Thllly, Ijondon, 1899 , Voltaire, Stiele de Louts xrv , ch. 
xxxviL ((Kuvret eomplitet, xxi. [Paris, 1784] 344-380) ; Pascal, 
Lettres provitietales , K Bornhausen, Dte Ethtk Paeeale, 
Giessen, 1907 , I Kant, Pro Religion xnnerhalb der Grenzen 
der blosten Vemunft, Konigebcrg, 1794, and other works; J 
Lindsay, Studies in European Philoeophy, Edinburgh, 1900, 

<*• Jtv. James Lindsay. 

RIGVEDA. — See Literature (Vedio and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

RINGS.— See Keq AUA, Cuabms and Amulets. 

RITSCHLIANISM.— I. LIFE OF Eitschl.— 
Albreclit Benjamin Ititsohl was born in Berlin in 
1822. He studied theology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1830-44). Unsatisfied by the mediating 
theology (Nitzsch, Miiller, Tholuck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, without becoming fully 
a Hegelian, ho attached himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks’ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, he went to Tubingen, where in 
1846 he issued his first writing, Evangei%xtm 
Marctons und das kanonische Evanqelium des 
Lukas. His defence of the theory of the depend- 
ence of Luke’s on Maicion’s Gospel gave great 
satisfaction to Baur. In 1846 lie passed his exam- 
ination as a licentiate in theology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a jprivatdocent. His monograph 
on the origin of the Old Catholic Church {Die 
Entstehung der cdtkatholxschen Kirche, Bonn, 
1860) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1856, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1867« In 1852 he had become an extraordinary, 


aud in 1869 he became an ordinary, professor ; he 
removed to Gflttingen in 1864, where he lectured 
not only on Biblical subjects, but also on dogma* 
tics, ethics, and symbolics. Calls to Strassburg 
and Berlin were refused by him, and be died at 
Gottingen in 1889. 

Bitachl’s fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his book, Die christliche Lehre von der BechtjerU- 
gung und Versohnung, published at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ea. in 1882, 3rd in 1898, 4th in 
1895-1902 (an unaltered reprint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume (Eng. 
Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion and Beconcihation, Edinburgh, 1872) he 
gives the history, in the second the Biblical 
material, and in the third (Eng. tr.. The Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1900) the constructive 
statement. Less noted, but still valuable, is his 
Gesch. des Pietismus, 8 vols., Bonn, 1880-86. 
Lesser works are his lecture on Christian perfec- 
tion, Ueber die christliche Vollkominenheit, Gdt- 
tin|(en, 1874; Unterricht in der christlichen Be- 
Itgton, Bonn, 1876, a summary, difficult to under- 
stand, of his system (Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Theology of Albrecht RUschl), and Theologie und 
MetaphysiK, Bonn, 1881 (a defence of his epistemo- 
logy). Lectures and essays were collected in two 
volumes (Gesaimnelte Aujsatzc, Freiburg, 1893-96) 
W his son Otto, who also wrote his Life (Albrecht 
Bitschls Leben, 2 vols., do. 1892-06). 

Only after thirty years’ activity as a teacher did 
Kitsohl begin to gather a school around him in 
1876 ; and from 1881 onwards he was exposed to 
the cross-fire of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one hand, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church he asserts in opposition to 
Baur the essential unity of the attitude of the 
jostles to Christ, the insignificance^ of Jewish 
cKiistianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude to pietism is unaym- 
pntbetio ; and yet he succeeds in showing its 
nistoricai simificance, while maintaining that its 
merits have oeen exaggerated, and that it did con- 
tain reactionary Catnolio elements. Even this 
work has tlie chara>cteiistic excellence that he 
seeks to get to the root of doctrines and institu- 
tions in living piety. His influence as a theologian, 
however, does not rest on these works, but on his 
discussion of Justif cation and Reconciliation, which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

II. Theology of RriwciiL.— Kitschl’s position 
may be fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
ana Schleiermacber on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literary and historical criti- 
cism on the other. While he shared Kant’s 
praxitical tendency, as is shown in the prominence 
that he gives to the Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellipse to which he compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of religion to 
morality, but strives to assert its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speculative theism, his condemnation of 
the intrusion of philosophy into Christian theology 
in ecclesiastical dogma, and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is uncongenial to him ; and, while according a 
place to emotion in religion, ha yet does not follow 
Schleiermacber in making feeling the distinctive 
feature of religion, or in emphasizing dependence 
as its charactenstio relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward olf the intrusion of the principles or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as well as the dominion of philosophy there. Al- 
though trained m the school of Baur and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fullv recognise the 
transforming influence on theofo^cal method 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot bnt exercise. In throwing all the 
weight that he does on historical revelation, he fails 
to recognize how much its supports in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

^itschl’s system may be described by four 
characteristics : (1) religious pragmatism, (2) philo- 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
(4) moial collectivism , and, even if we cannot 

S iesont the whole content of his teaching in the 
isciission of these features, we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

I. Religious pragmatism. — (a) Definition ofi 
religion. — We must first of all examine his defini- 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote l»efore 
the modern branches of knowledge — religions 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
— had proved how universal and necessary a func- 
tion oi mankind religion is ; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these disciplines, his defini- 
tion would have been more objective and less sub- 
jective, Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to dehne 
the common element, Hitachi, on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to be 
scarcely perceptible and can be detected only 
because it is seen more fully developed in other 
religions. 

•In all relipion,’ he gaye, 'the endeavour is made with the 
help of the exalted spiritual power which man adores, to solve 
the contradiction in which man finds himself as a part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature ' l 

He recognizes an intellectual factor in religion. 

‘The religious world-view In all Its kinds has the aim, that 
man In some deirree distinguishes himself in value from the 
appearances which surround him and from the operations of 
nature which press in on him All reliirion is interpretation of 
the course of the world iti whatei er compass it is recognized— 
ill the sense that the exalted epiriiual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and oier It, maintain or confirm for the 
liersonal s]iirit its clsiins or its independence against the limita- 
tions bj nature or the natural oi>eratiou8 of human society.’ 

.As legiirds this world- view, he is altogether 
pragmatist, 

‘It can i>e shown regarding all other religions, that the 
knowledge of the world, which is mode use of m them, Is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
practical objects ’ * 

This position the most recent thought supports ; 
it is now generally admitted that religion does not 
primarily gratify intellectual curiosity, but satis- 
fies practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
foi himself, however ho conceives it (goods, good- 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). Ritschl’s 
definition of the good is, however, too limited, and 
accoids with a temporary phase rather than a 
permanent feature of human thought and, life. 

(i) The ideal religion. — The tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

‘ Christianity is the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and 
ethical religion, wlilch, on the basis of the life of Its Founder as 
redeeming and as establishing the Kingdom of Qod, consists in 
the freedom of the children of Qod, Includes the impulse to con- 
duct from the motive of love, the intentioa of which is the 
moral organization of mankind, and In the filial relation to God 
as well as in the Kingdom of God lays the foundation of 
blessedness ** 

The ideal more than completes the tendency ; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 

I Rechtfertigvng und Ver$»hnung*, ilL 180. Kng. tr , p. 199. 
a 76., Eng. tr., p. 17. » Ib. p. 18«, Eng. tr., p 106. 

* Ib. p 18 !., Eng. tr., p. 18. 


the ethical element of the motive of love go beyond 
the removal of the contradiction between man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual peiaonality and 
his sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out his system, RiNclil gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence m God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

(c) Doctrine ^ain . — While he represents redemp- 
tion and the Kingdom of God as the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an insuificient emphasis on 
the cancellmg of the guilt and the deliverance 
from the power of sin ; and accordingly his repre- 
sentation of tlie Christian salvation does not corre- 
spond with what has been most distinctive of the 
evangelical type of Christian experience. He 
denies the doctrine of original sm, and regards sin 
as pardonable because due to ignorance , and yet 
he ailirms the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the sense of guilt 
as the feeling which corresponds to this fact. The 
standard for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 

E erfection of man, or even an absolute law of God, 
ut the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
God, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
which the totality of the sins of mankind may be 
regal ded as a rival rule in history There is no 
present wrath of God against sin ; it is only a 
future possibility — the resolve of God to end the 
existence of those (if any) who hually oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom ; tliere is, therefore, 
nothing in God conesponding to man’s fear of His 
judgment or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sm. God can and does paidoii sin, 
so long 08 it is ignorance— i e. so long as God's 
purpose IB not finally i ejected. 

(a) View of forgiveness — As is the view of sin, 
so also 18 the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance either in God or m man to forgife- 
ness, God is moved to forgive men — i e. to restore 
their filial relation with liimself— by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This foigivoness (or 
justification, for Ritschl identilics the two) comes 
to men in the work of Christ as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of God. He maintained 11 is religious 
unity with God through all toshs and trials of it 
even unto death ; and the relation to God, thus 
maintained. He reproduced in Uis community. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
Ins own by faith, being dependent both logically 
and hi-stoncally on the eoumiunity (to this jioint 
we must return in dealing with Kitselxl’s moral 
collectivism). Reconciliation, as the removal of 
man’s distiust and iiatiod of God, and not as any 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
justification. The believer has reached the cer- 
tainty of salvation only when, conscious of his 
relation to God in Christ as justified and leconciled, 
he IS also conscious that Ins relation to the world 
has changed ; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi- 
tion of Christian experience Ritschl thus leturns 
to his starting-point in the tendency which he 
finds common to all religions. 

Much had to be rejected which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that this 
conception of religion might be consistently main- 
tained throughout the presentation of Chri.stiamty. 
One-sided as it is, it can be understood os a rejec- 
tion of and opposition to naturalism, which reducse 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu- 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the inuii^idual man but a 
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moment in the evolution of the Idea or Spirit. As 
the heart makes the theologian, so the theology 
of Ritschl reflects his independent, vigorous, even 
aggressive, personality. 

2. Philosophical agnosticism. — This religious 
pragmatism — this sulxirdination of cognition to 
conation, of the interpretation of reality to the 
practical purposes of man, the maintenance of his 
own personality despite nature’s challenge — results 
in, and so explains, the second characteristic of 
ins theology, viz its philosophical agnosticism. 

(а) Phenomenalism. — The speculative interest 
must be repressed, and the practical must domin- 
ate. Ititscnl cares to know only what he needs to 
know. Tlte attitude is similar to that of Confucius, 
who declmed to discuss the subject of spirits or of 
the future life as not immediately useful. An 
individual peculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specula- 
tion. About Kitschl’s metaphysics (in fact only 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system His philosophical attitude may be very 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal- 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the noumena are 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical appre- 
hension (the Vorstellung) to the rational concep- 
tion (the Begriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it passes from the 
piicnnmenal to the noumenal. Inconsistently he 
deduces the phenomenon, the Kingdom of God, 
from the noumenon, the love of God ; but consist- 
ently he permits theology to discuss only the 
phenomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its course before it reaches the noumenon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(б) Speculative theism rejected . — Unlike Schleier- 
macher. in whom mystical and metaphysical ele- 
ments Wended, Ritschl throws all the stress on 
the expel ience of the moral personality. He is 
not less opposed to pantheism than to natuialism 
or materialism ; ana over against both he sets a 
definite personal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offering only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for las mind wavered between those opinions re- 
garding the question whether philosophy could 
or could not reach any conception of God. In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philosophy against him, but he could not even 
maintain his own position consistently, for he did 
attempt pliilosophically to defend Christian mono- 
theism against both pantheism and materialism ; 
and he clid seek to show tlie inadeq^uacy of the 
tlieistic arguments. His polemic against specula- 
tive theism ^\a^ carried much farther than his 
puipose to defend the Christian idea of God 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Furthei, he himself, in aiguing against Strauss 
foi a peisonal God, asseited the rational principle 
in both the cosmological and the teleological 
arguments. 

‘A law [frc/if'fzl, a thing posited he says, 'points 

Imck the uuderstandiiig to the positinif \,te(zenden\ iSpirft and 
Uill, the moral order of the world to a law-giving [getetz- 
jjfbenden] and purposefiill/ j^uiding Author,’ i 
While in the Inst edition of his great work Ritschl 
accepte«l the argument for the existence of God in 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment^ and maintained that 

1 Recht/ertxgung und Versohnung*, iii. 219, Eng tr , p. 231 
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‘ the acc^tanoe of the idea of God is not a practi- 
cal belief, but an act of theoretical knowledge,’ ^ 
in the third edition he 'Concluded the same argu- 
ment with the contradictory statement : 

‘Thii ftcceptancs of the idea of God is, aa Kant observes, 
praotioal faith, and not an act of theoretical knowledge.' > 

His inconsistency is due to conflicting aims. Dis- 
trusting philosophy, and desiring to assert the sole 
claims of faith, he yet wanted theology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried«.to 
ward off tiie antagonism of philosop^. 

(c) Theory of value-judgments. — To the state- 
ment just quoted he adds : 

* If, aocordlngly, the oorrespondenoe of Ohristianiby with 
reason is hereby proved, it is always with the reservation that 
the knowledge of Qod finds expression in another kind of judg- 
ment than that of the theoretical knowledge of the world.’* 
Here he gives his alternative solution of the 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; there may be neutrality. Even 
if philosophy and theology be both competent to 
deal with the doctrine of God, their conclusions 
need not be put in rivalry or conflict, because due 
to the exercise of different mental functions upon 
one object. Thus we come to the well-known, 
but much misunderstood, theory of vaJue-judg- 
ments. 

To meet a common objection, it may be affirmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not less 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical judgment ; it is just as much 
a judgment about reality, and not illusion, as is 
the otlier. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Ritschl expresses as follows : 

‘ Now to seek the difference in the sphere of the subject, I 
recall the double way m which the spirit further appropriates 
the sensations excited m it These are determined in tiie feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the ego 
On the other hand, the sensation is In the representation Judged 
in respect of its cause, of what kind it is, and what is its rela- 
tion to other oauses * * 

The first way of regarding an object — its relation 
to, and value for, the self — yields the value-judg- 
ments ; the second — its nature and relations — the 
theoretical judgments. As, however, even in 
knowledge tnere is, and cannot but be, interest, 
we must distinguish between accompanying and 
independent value- judgments. In science we have 
the lormer, in religion the latter 

' Independent value judgments are all perceptions [Erkennt- 
ntsse] of moral purposes, or hindrances to such pui-poses 
[Zweckwidngkextm], in so far as they excite moral pleasure or 
pain, cspeciiUly as they set the will in motion to appropriate 
good [Gufsr] or to protect Itself against what is contrary ‘ 
Not only are moral Judgments value-judgments , so also are 
religious ‘Belimous knowledge moves In independent value 
Judgments, which refer to the position of man m regard to the 
world, ana excite feelings of pleasure or pain, in which he 
either enjoys his dominion over the world nec-omphshed by 
ao<l’s help, or grievously feels the lack of the help of God for 
that end.’# 

Religious value-judgments are concerned not 
with individual feelings, but with the universal 
relation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
dominion over the world ; they are not merely 
subjective as feelings are, but objective — i.e. true 
for all who stand in this relation to God. What 
is true in the theory is that moral and religious 
judgments are conditioned by personal character 
and exjierience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
in which methods of reasoning, common to all 
sound minds, are applied to data of perception 
apprehended by all sound senses. The nuie in 
heart shall see God. If a man will to do the will, 
he shall know the doctrine. Although Ritschl’s 
unguarded statements of the theory offer some 


1 P 192 « P 214, Eng tr , p 224f. 
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justification for the cfiarge, the theory does not 
necessarily involve an intellectual dualism — that, 
e.y., the philosophically true might be the theo- 
logically false, or vice versa. The unity of all 
truth must be maintained, and it rausf be our 
endeavour so to unify our knowledge as to 
^proach that unity as closely as we can ; and 
Ritschl was wrong in attempting to arrest the 
process. But this does not exclude our recogniz- 
ing that different methods of knowledge are neces- 
f^pry for ditterent objects. The use that Ritschl 
made of the theory to prevent the thorough intel- 
lectual interpietation of the objects of Christian 
faith is to be condemned — not the theory itself. 
Religion by its very nature is concerned with ulti- 
mate reality. Its quest can end only when the 
eternal God is its refuge and underneath are the 
eternal arms; and therefore to use a theory of 
religious knowledge to shut up faith within the 
phenomenal, and to shut it out of the noumenal, 
is to deny it its full and abiding satisfaction. In 
religion the value of the object for the subject 
may be the starting-point, but its goal can be the 
assurance of its reality, and its harmonious rela- 
tion to the totality of reality; «.</., Christ loses 
His value for faith as God, if there lingers the 
doubt, and there lacks the assurance, that He is 
God in reality. 

(d) Ecrlesiastical dogma. — Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy on the one hand, and limiting the 
scope of religious knowledge to value-judgments 
on the other, Ritschl is necessarily opposed to the 
method of ecclesiastical dogma. In the first 
volume of his great work he gives an account of 
the history of the doctrine, and dissents not from 
lesults only, but also from methods ; m the third 
volume he criticizes as he constructs. It is 
Harnack, however, who in his Dogmengeschichte* 
(3 vols., Tubingen, 1909, Eng. tr., Uut. of Dogma, 
7 vols , London, 1894-99) has most fully carried 
out the Ritschlian condemnation of ecclesiastical 
dogma. Into the details of this criticism it is not 
necessary for the piesent purpose to go. 

(e) The doctrine of Chrut. — An instance, but a 
crucial one, of the application of the Ritschlian 
method is the doctrine of Chiist. Here we can 
test most thoroughly its adequacy as an interpre- 
tation of Christian faith. The place that Ritschl 
assigns to Chiist in the Christian religion puts 
it lieyond doubt or question that he means to 
affirm the divinity of Christ in reality and 
truth, although as a value- judgment, » e. on the 
basis of Christian experience. His criticism of 
ecclesiastical dogma is very severe ; and lie intends 
to affirm tliat Christ is divine even more ade- 
quately and coirectly than it has done. Whatever 
wo may think of his result, we must assume this 
intention, if we aie to do him uistice. He modi- 
fies the current teaching about the work of Chiist, 
fioiii which, he insists, we must start in dealing 
with the person in four respects; (a) he puts 
personal vocation for office ; (/3) he lays stress on 
the likeness of the Founder and the members of 
tlie Christian community on the giound that 
‘what Chiist is fur us must be vorihed in the 
tiansfcr of His w-orth to us’;^ (y) consistently 
With the piominence that dominion over the woild 
has in his conception of Chiistian life, he subordin- 
ates the priestly (or God ward) and the prophetic 
(or mainvard) function to the kindly ; (5) instead 
of assigning the three functions to different periods, 
he insists that there is a continuity in the exercise 
of all the three in the state of humiliation and of 
exaltation. The perfect fulfilment, in doing as in 
sufiermg, of His vocation yields us the ethical esti- 
mate of His person. His vocation being what it 
is, the levelalion of God to man and of man to 

1 Rechtjertigung und Versdhnung*, iil 396, Eng tr , p 418 


God, t.e. wholly within the mutual relation of 
God and man, the religious valuation inevitably 
follows on the ethical in the pieduate of His 
divinity. He who in all respects perfectly realizes 
the relation of God to man and of man to God is 
God. As He in His vocation identifies Himself 
' with God, so God in His mind and will identifies 
Himself with Him. 

‘The personal purpose of Christ for Himself has the sanio 
content as is included in God's purpose for Himself, iNhn h 
Chiist knew and willed as such and accordliiKly He as the 
bearer of the divine purpose tor self [Selbstzweck] is m aoticipa 
tion known and loved by God ’ ^ 

Even although He brings men into the same rela- 
tion to God as He holds Himself, He nevertheless- 
in our religious estimate of Him as God is unique. 

‘As He as the Founder of the Kingdom of God, or as the 
bearer of the moral dominion of Gcd over mankind, is the 
Uuliju* Ons [Einzige] in comparison with all others who have 
received from Him the same final determination [Zweekbeshtn- 
mung], so is He that Being [Groinie] in the world in whose self- 
end God makes His own eternal self-end in an original manner 
operative and manifest, whose whole activity in Ills votatii>n 
accordingly forms the content of the coinpleto revelation of 
God present in Him, or in whom the Word of God is a human 
person ’ * 

So far many theologians would heartily go with 
Ritschl, but he bids them stop here Chnst is 
given to men as the Revealer of God that they 
may believe in Him ; and this faith in Him can be 
disturbed only by vam attempts to oftcr a scientific 
explanation of Ilis relation to God His Father 
That the theologian cannot arrest his inquiry at 
this point Ritsclu himself shows by going beyond 
it at a later stage of his discussion. The reasons 
for which the predicate of divinity may bo ascribed 
to Christ are : (a) His gjrace and truth, (/3) His 
dominion over the world in His ind^endence of it 
alike in action and m passion, (y) His succe-ss in 
establishing on earth a community in which Ho 
reproduces Ills own relation to God, which, original 
m Him, is imparted to others by Hun. At this 
point Ritschl makes his speculative attempt to 
get from the phenomenal to the noumenal, fftm 
the temporal to the eternal. His statement must 
be given in his own woi ds, lest a paraphrase might 
put too much or too little into them 

‘The unity and the Bimilarlty with God, which the Kingdom 
of God must command in order to lie understood as the objec 
tive of the love of God, belongs to the same only in so far as It 
is evoked by the Son of God, and subordinates itself to liini as 
Lord. Accordingly, the love of the Father is in the first place 
directed to the Son of God, and only for His sake to the com 
munity of which He is the Lord If these relations, further, 
are eternally posited in the loving will of Oo<l, then it arises 
from this our Knowledge, that the specific significance of Christ 
for us IS not already exhausted tii tnis, that we value Him as a 
revelation teniporally limited But it further belongs to this— 
that lie as the Founder and os the Lonl over the Kingdom of 
God, 18 in the same waj the object of the oteinal kiiowkdge 
and volition of God as is the moral union of men, vv hu h thiough 
Him becomes possible, and which possesses m Hun its l.vpe, or 
rather that He, in the eternity of the dninc knowledge and 
volition also precedes His community ’•* 

This statement might mean only an ule&l nre- 
oxistcnoe of the community as of the lAiunnei 
\Vhile Rithclil, on the one hand, ie-affirni‘s his con- 
viction of the mystery of the lelation of the Son to 
the Father — ‘ the eternal divinity of the Son ot God 
IS completely intelligible for God Himself ,ilonc’'‘ 
— yet, on the other. Tie asseits the necessity foi oni 
thought of setting aside as regards God the dillei- 
ence wlueh we can make in man between willing 
and fulfilling, since we cannot conceive a volition 
of God, as It were, eternally husjionded fiom action ; 
and accordingly he draws the inference 

‘Christ exists for Gwl Just such as [‘aln di rjpiiigc,' ‘als dor '] 
He IS revealed to us in temporal limitations But this only for 
God , for as pre existing, Christ is hidden from us ’ » 

He cannot mean that the historical tircMuiKstances 
of the person and work of Chiist exist eternally 

I Reohtferttgung und Vergohming*, in 425, Eng tr , p 460 f 
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for God as tliey are recorded for us ; for he does 
recognize that as pre-existing Christ is a mystery 
to us, and cannot, therefore, be in all particulars 
just as He is known in history. What character- 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but iiiovos in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as speculatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal object of the 
love of God An eternal object of knowledge and 
volition might be ideal ; must not an eternal object 
of love be personal ? And does not Hitscbl in the 
statement quoted speak of God’s love as first 
directed to the Son ? The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that he goes as far in affirming real 
pre-existence as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism. — Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy in giving objectivity to the iudgments 
of value, llitsohl seeks to escape the suojectivisin 
which his theory of knowledge in religion seems to 
involve by his historical ^sitivism. What is 
often forgotten in the ciiticism of Kitschl is that 
the judgiiKjnts of value do not give themselves 
their own content ; m them through religious 
appreciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality ; and that reality is given in a 
historical revelation. 

(а) Attitude to rex^elation. — In his attitude to 
historical revelation there are Initli attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual envnonmont. 
With Hegel lie values history in relation to the 
mural ana religious life of man, os the 18 th cent 
with Its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
tins his religious piagmatism also led him ; the 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have fii m footing in the world. Nevertheless, 
though he was for a time an adlierent of the school 
of llaur, and preserved the methodical critical dis- 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Sciiptures is not always critical ; 
hi* exeue&is is sonietimo.s dogmatic rather than 
histoiical. Further, he isolates the Christian re- 
ligion and its foreiunner, the Hebrew, from the 
gencial movement of man God ward in human 
histoiy ; ho is unartected by the inlluence of lehgi- 
ous psychology and the compaiative study of 
religions, which dominate the lehgious-histoncaJ 
school 

(б) Use of the »S'c/ i/><urc4.— Ritschl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology, llis con- 
ception of lehgion limits his appreciation of re- 
velation , the divine supply in revelation corre- 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conception of the Kingdom of God, as we shall see, 
is not hi-^toiical, but dogmatic, and may be taken 
as an instance of how he uses the Scriptures as the 
basis of Ins system. The person and work of 
Christ as the Revealer of God, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God— that is his dominating 
inteiest. But. ho recognizes the value of the inter- 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community, He can be 
undoratood only as wo know what the community, 
in its liKstorical beginnings, thought of Him ; and 
the inquirer must even assume the same relation 
to Him within the community of his own time. 

• The full oompase of hlatoricftl reftlity one c*,n reach only 
from the faith in Him of the Ohnstian community ; and even 
His intention to found the same oannot be understood histori- 
cally in its completeness if one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person as a member of that community. . It would be 
a falsely understood purism if one were to prefer the less de- 
veloped indications of Jesus in this respect to the forms of the 
apoRtoIio representations. Further, one wiil be Justified in not 
levelling down the most developed forms the Pauline struc- 
ture of thoiufht, but In maintaining them erect in theological 
use, because they serve the purpose of expressing moet di»- 
tlnotly the contrast of Obristlanity and Judaism.' I 

1 Rechtfertigung*^ni Vtrt^hnuen^ iU. 8, Eng. tr , p. & 


Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is inter- 
preted not at all eschatologically, and not only 
ethically, but soteriologioally. Tne Pauline oirem 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Ritschl sets 
up Paul as an infallible theological authonty. 
When he does not agree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting Mide his teaming ; an apostolic 
idea is not necessarily a theological rude.^ There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip- 
tures. A doctrine is true, not because it is in the 
Bible, but because it verities itself experimentaliy 
and practically. 

(c) Pragmatic view of the Bible — Ritschl does 
not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authonty of the Scriptures He 
writes for and within tne Christian community, 
for wliich the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the independence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the authority of the Scriptures would 
nave been that they are the records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true as revelation. His Instoncal pomtivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which depreciate history — mysticism and philo- 
sophical theism. The problems that now press on 
118 most are those for which he oilers no solution 
directly. 

4. Moral collectivism. — As a historical revela- 
tion gives the content to the value- judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the doc- 
trine of justification had been at the Refoimation). 

(а) The pritnacy of the doctitne of the Kingdom. 
— It 18 true that lie speaks of the Kingdom of (}od 
and redemption as the two foci of Christianity; 
blit there can be no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinates the doctrine of redemption to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 
of ‘ the recognized teleological character of Chii&t- 
lanity.’* The account which he gives of the re- 
lation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
points to such a subordination • 

‘The purpose )rew>gnize(i by Christ of the universal moral 
Kingdom of God evoked in Him the recognition of and the re- 
solution for the kind of redemption which He accomplished by 
maintaining His fidelity to His vocation, and His blessed com- 
munion with Ood in suffering unto death.' n 
So also does his speculative deduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of (»od as its neces- 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
salvation the conception of tho Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not with man’s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possilile destina- 
tion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God, While 
Christian theology must be pistobasic, lebting on 
personal faith, biDliosphenc, getting its contents 
from the Scriptures, and Christocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Prophet) and redeems man (the Priest) 

( б ) The Kingdom defined . — It has already lieen 
pointed out that RitschVs use of the idea of the King- 
dom of God is quite unhistorical, as the recent discus- 
sions have shown In his UnterricM he so defines 
the term as to bnng to it as the centre the two foci ; 

‘ The Kingfdom of God is the highest good assured by God 
to the community founded by His revelation in Ohnst ; yet it 
is regarded os the highest good, only inasmuch os at the same 
time it u reckoned u the moral ideal, for the realization of 
which the membere of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action 

1 See RtoMfertigung und Vertohnung, iii. S41, Eng. tr., 
p. 8&9. 
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WYiile the reh^ous good (justification and re- 
demption) ia put in the fore-front, yet the second 
clause shows that the reli^ous good is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is quite in accord with 
Kitschl’s reli^ous pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rather than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosopjiy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His affinity is with Kant 
ratlior tlian Hegel or Schleiermacher ; but he ad- 
vances beyond lint’s individualism to collectivism. 
It^s to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi- 
dual appropriates the good for himself onlj as ho 
reckons himself a member of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
redemption is a means towards the Kingdom of 
God, Kitschl 18 quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as he enters the community and accepts its 
common tasks. While, of course, ho is not think- 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he so far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same community of believers which as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church being as it 
were the-^Cingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Church on its feet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical with the Kingdom, Ritsohl 
would say of the Church : ‘ Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.* The individual is not forgiven by God’s 

K ace, immediate and direct, when lie repents and 
lieves ; but these isolated acts of justification 
*are only the temporal appearances of the one 
eternal resolve of justification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake ’ ; 

for * there is one Divine predestinntlon accordinff to which out 
of the totalit\ [Oesatnmttnanse, total mass] of the human race 
the totality [Geeammtheit, ortfanio total] of the new creation 
will bo evoked ’ i 

Ritschl does not in these words teaoli a restricted 
election, as he admits that God’s wrath conditions 
God’s love only as the lesolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that IS his interest as a theologian. Further, m 
developing this argument he maintains that God’s 
purpose is realized in nations rather than in indi- 
viduals, so that it is in his citizenship and conse- 
quent participation in the national relimon that 
the individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable of realizing that purpose. 
This is a trait characteristic of German theology, 
which since the days of Luther has identified 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls the national religion of the OT 
rather than the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the um- 
versalism (piesented even in the Deutero-Isaiah) 
of the NT. 

(c) The Koivuvla of the Spirit. — We may fully 
recognize the ineiit of Ritschl in empha.sizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or pietism) and in giving prominence to the Christ- 
ian community. The NT demands the fiuits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith ; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the Koivuvla of the 
Spirit (not the individual possession of a common 
Spirit, but the common participation in one Spirit). 
Yet Ritschl is one-sided ; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
intrinsic value, and not merely as the Sivafus, of 
1 Rechtftrtigung und Vers&hnvmg, III. 128, Eng. tr., p. 128 1 
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which character is the ivipyeia, even although 
faith is energetic in love (Gal 5*) ; and the Father, 
as Christ has taught us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and all of His children. Ritschl’s antag- 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

III. Tns SCHOOL OF Ritschl. — Although 
Ritschl had many grateful scholars, it was not till 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to bo formed. It was a letter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1876) that Ritschl himself regarded as the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Herrmann had not been a student of Ritschl, but 
of 'J’holuck and Juliu.s Mullei (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that Ritschl’s 
writings had had a decisive influence on his theo- 
logical development ^ In 1876 Harnack extended 
his influence to Leipzig. Sc hurcr as editor of the 
Theoloqische Literatiirzeitung in 1876 also made it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to be 
represented also by tho Chrislhche Wtlt in 1887, 
and the Zeitschnft fur Theologxe und Kirche in 
1891. From 1876 appeared tho ZeiUchrft fur die 
Ktrehengeschichte, of which Ritschl himself ivas an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there was formed in Giessen, m 1878, a theological 
faculty largely inspired by Ritschl, and inclucling, 
besides Stade, F Kattenbusch, E Scliuier, A 
Hamack, and J. Gottschick In Gottingen itself 
Ritschl did not enjoy any general popiilaiity ; but 
many of the best students came to him. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exercised 
mainly by his writings, and continued as great 
after his <leath as during his life. His theology 
was dominant in Berlin, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig. 
Hermann Schultz and J. t**. T. Bneger, though 
not Ins students, associated thcMiiselves with 
Ritschl. To the first generation of liis students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T Haring, P Lobstoin, and II II Weiult ; 
to the second circle of those who had either hoard 
Ritschl himself or been influenced by some of his 
followers belong S. Eck, O Kim, F. W. B. 
Bomemann, F A Loofs, M, W. T. Iteischle, P. M 
Rade, Otto Ritschl, F. Traub, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltsch, who has, how’evei, since followed other 
aths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
ivergences of interest and conviction shoAved 
themselves, and the unity of the school was broken 
Some of the older Ritschlians, whose interests 
Avere critical, have gone over to the religious- 
historical school ; others, whose interests were in 
dogmatics, have attached themselves to the modem 
positive school, Avhich seeks, on the one hand, to 
letain the oithodox inheritance, and yet, on the 
other hand, by restatement to moot tho demands 
of literary and histoiical criticism It must be 
admitted then that, Avhile Ritschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, the school which 
was formed by liis influence has run but a short 
course. 

I. Features common to all disciples. — Although 
ready to acknoAvIcdgo their indebtedness to 
Ritschl, yet his disciples are also so given to assert- 
ing their independence even hy criticism of the 
master that Pneiderer has afckctf the question ; 

‘ Do not their opiniona now already differ in eo many ways 
that it appears perilous to bring them together under a coinnton 

label pa 

Nevertheless there are several common features • 

‘ fl] The exclusion of metaphysics from theology , [2] the 
rejection consequently of speculative theism , [3J the condemna- 
tion of ecclesiastical dogma as an illegitimate mixture of theo- 
logy and metaphj’sics , [4) the antagonism shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical type of piety , [6] the practical 


10 Ritschl, dffrrecW ifttocAfs Lsf»«n, ii 207 
« Dte lUtschVtche Theology*, p. TT* 
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conoeptioD of religion ; [6] the consecment contrail between 
religious and theoretic^ knowledge ; [7] the emphasis laid on 
the historical revelation of God in Ohriit as opposed to any 
natural revelation ; [8) the use of the idea of the kingdom of 
Ood as the regulative principle of Christian dogmatics , [9) the 
tendency to flmit theological investigation to the contents of 
the reh^ous consciousness ' i 

Not all the adherents of the school have con- 
cerned themselves with all these features; some 
were attracted to Ritschl in one way, others in 
another; and yet there is such organic unity in 
Ritschl’a system that we may claim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

2 . Herrmann. — Herrmann has in his Meta'^hysik 
in der Theologie (Halle, 1876) and in his Dte 
Keligion \m Verfmltnia zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sitthchkeit (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour the relation of metaphysrcs to theol^y. 
His book, Der Vcrkehr dea Christen mit Gott 
(Stuttgart, 1886, *1892, Eng. tr.. The Communion 
of the Christian with God^, London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religious classic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical discussion, the antag- 
onism to religious mysticism, and yet m its 
positive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very closely resembles 
what has been called Paul’s faith-mysticism. It 
is true that it confines ‘ the inner life ’ of Jesus, 
ill which thQ CliribUau is lound of God, to the 
historical representation ; but it is to empty the 
book of n^aning to suppose that Herrmann con- 
fines coniUiunion with God to the recall, liowever 
vivid, cf the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi- 
ence ol the heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although m the form of ‘ the inner life’ of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Ritschlianism sets itself; but it 
uoes beyond the NT when, as in Ritschl and 
Herrmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Risen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Heriinann develops the doctrine of 
fevelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scnptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ‘ inner life’ of Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to us. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give us certainty of, and 
confidence towards, God as love. He so lays 
stress on tlie personal experience of inward trans- 
formation by this ‘inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of levelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is proseived and diffused in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the permanent and universal historical reve- 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergrtff der Offenharung, 
Giessen, 1885, Warum hedarf unser Glaube ge- 
schvrhtl. Thatsachenf, Halle, 1884). While Ritschl 
offers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, Herrmann answers the que.stion ns follows 
‘There are two objeettv* bases on which the Christian con- 
sciousness of communion with Ood rests First, the histoncai 
fact of the person of Jesus This fact is a part of our own 
reality . Secondly, the fact that the moral demand lays 
claim to ourselves Ood brings it about that the good ceases 
to be a grievous problem for us, and begins to be the element m 
which we live . Other objective bases there are not for the 
truth of the Christian religion ’2 
There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Ritschl himself. He has latterly given more atten- 
tion to the subject of Cliiistian ethics {Romiseh- 
kathol. und evangel. Sittlichkeit, Marbuig, 1900 
[Eng. tr,, in Faith and Morals, London, 1904], 
Ethik, Tubingen, 1901, Die sitthchen Weisungen 
Jesu, Gbttingen, 1904). 

3 . Kaftan.— Kaftan, to whom Ritschl was in- 
debted for the term ‘value- judgment,’ often takes 
1 Oarvie, The Ritsehlian Theology^, p. 23 f. 

^ 3 Verkehr dss ChC^ttn mit Qott^, p. 80 f., Eng. tr «, p 102 f 


quite an independent course. He admits a mysti- 
cal element in Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Ritschl and Herrmann ; 
be insists that ‘ the highest good of Christianity is the kingdom 
of God above the world,’ and that consequently ‘ to this refigion 
there is accordingly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
awav from the world, and an ethical side turned towards the 
world.' 1 

Kaftan also differs from Ritschl in his defini- 
tion of religion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, he claims to be able to determine the 
common element— man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with this world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, eithei natural or moral, in or beyond the 
woild. On the postulate by the practical leason 
of a highest good he rests his proof of the truth of 
Christianity. In Das fVesen der christl Religion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Cliristian religion ; in 
the companion volume, Die Wahrheit der christl. 
Religion (Basel, 1888, Eng. tr., The Truth of the 
Chiistian Religion, 2 vols,, Edinburgh, 1894), he 
offers the proof of its truth : (a) first of all he 
gives a criticism of ecclesiastical dogma in order 
to expose its failure as an apologetic ; ^ 6 ) next, 
insisting on the primacy of tne practical reason, 
ho rejects the traditional speculative method ; (c) 
lastly he oflers his own jiroof. 

(a.) ’Only the Christian iilea of the kingdom of* Ood as the 
chief good of humanity, answers to the rtqmrements which 
must be made of the true, rational, absolutely valid idea of the 
chief good ’ O) There has been ‘ a special revelation of that 
kingdom of God in history ' (v) As these two postulates of the 
practie.al reason have been fulfilled in the Christian revelation, 
'the reasonableness and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
It’ have been proved * 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows, Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Christian 
faith in the new intellectual situation (Glauhe und 
Dogma, Bielefeld, 1889, Branchen wir etn neuea 
Dogma?, do. Zur Dogmatik, Tubingen, 1904; 

r cinlly noteworthy is liis Dogmatik, do. 1897). 

these titles show, he does not accept Harnack’s 
restriction of the term ‘ dogma.’ What he means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4 . Other writers. — Kaftan and Herrmann repre- 
sent the more positive tendency in the Ritsehlian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theology ; still more so Haring. Harnack, whose 
manifold interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot be noted here, represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been discussed. So also does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Bomeinann, Unterricht im Christentum (Got- 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
critical standpoint than the scliool as a whole, 
Harnack, Das Wesen dea Christentums (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr., What w Christianity?, London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet ‘ Der Glaube an Jesus 
Christus und die gesciiichtliche Erforschung seines 
(Aufsatze und Tubingen, 1906) but 

from a more positive standpoint. His Ghristliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summaiy of 
Christian doctrine of a constructive tendency. He, as 
it weie, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value-judgments in his 
Werturteile und Glaubensurtede (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-hislxmcal school in 
his Theologie und Religionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
1904). Ritschl’s son Otto has also expounded the 
1 Das Wesen der christl. Religion^, Basel, 1888, p. 202 1. 

3 The Truth of the Christian Religion, ii 326, 883 f. The 
writer has not the German original within reach to give the 
reference! to it. 
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tlieory of value-judgments in his pamphlet Ueher \ 
Werthtirtheile (Freiburg, 1896). Both he and 
Reischle Jmve done mucdi to remove misconcep- 
tions and to introduce modifications so as to get 
rid of obiections to this characteristic feature of 
the Kitachlian theology. 

IV. The influence of Bitschl. — What 
gave Ritschl his influence over so many notable 
scholars and thinkers? His strong personality 
and his wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
no^ the theological situation given him his oppor- 
tunity. The service which he rendered, accoraing 
to Bade,' was fivefold : ho broke the Hegelian 
yoke ; he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theology ; he was more fully the 
exponent of Luther tnan the Neo-Lutherans; he 
was ti uly a Biblical tfieologian ; and he had 
regard both to the interests ox the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1. The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in his schom was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessanly lessened that 
influence, as the differences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may be specially mentioned. 
There has been a philosophical revival — a neo- 
idealism winch takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, or which 
Ritschl did not take full account as it existed in 
his own day, has developed into a histoiical criti- 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Ritschl’s system is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school ; so that those who havo not identified 
themselves with the tendency have been compelled 
to otter a defence of their faith against it. riob- 
ably the greatest contiast between the theological 
position in Ritschl’s and the present time is duo 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the woild (the history of religions, the psy- 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligions). 

2. Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching.— 

Weaknesses in his theology, apart from its irrele- 
vance to the problems and neoa.s of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
tune. The epistemological foundation is not solid 
rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now far too narrow, too much affected by 
‘ the personal equation,’ in view of the extensive 
and varied knowledge which we now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
entliusiastic aspects, tlie place and power of 
emotion in it. While he accepted the modem 
critical position as regards the Bible, he was not 
thorough in the application of the method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on lather than evoked from 
the text. Foi those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal Ritschl’s 
treatment of sm and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modem standpoint, 
still api)ioves itself the literatuio of divine revela- 
tion and human redemption the treatment of the 
Holy Sciiptuies by Ritschl must often prove dis- 
appointing ; there seems much more to be got out 
of this treasure-house than he has found in it. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Ritschl must be 
an offence , and it must be admitted that he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mysti- 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be satisfied with the essay-s iii speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter- 

retation of reality os Ritschl even i udely turned 

is back upon. To the practical type of believer 
he will make his strongest appeal, although there 
1 ROQ iv. 283a 


are many practical problems of to-day of which he 
betrays no knowledge whatevei 

2. Ritschl’s merit.— Has his theology then only 
a Tiistorical interest, and no present value ’ So 
vigorous a personality in a masterly way shaping 
a system which, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an orranic unity so lacking in mucli of the 
theologiced thought of to-day commands respect. 
In a time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religious thought and life much is to be leained 
from tlie independence and solidity of his religious 
attitude ; and against the many challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place and power as 
giving sure footing to the soul is reassuring. This 
appeal to the Chiistian expeiience can never lose 
its force. That he loscueil theology from its pi c- 
caiious support in philosophy and discovered for it 
.securer foundations in history leniains his merit, 
oven if historical criticism makes the defence of 
his position more difficult than it ever appeared to 
he to him. From him too theologians may learn 
to construct as they criticize -to advance to now 
positions not by disregarding the thought of the 
past, but by rethinking and, when needful, re- 
shaping that thought. A theology will bear 
richest fruit for the future which strikes deepest 
root into the past. Here learning is the servant 
of insight. Kitschrs stress on the Christian com- 
munity is not only in harmony wuth the modern 
conception of society as organic, but is a necessaiy 
corrective of an individuali.sm within the Christian 
churches which has not yet recomiized the signili- 
cance of that conception, WJiile hi.s representa- 
tion of Christianity as an ellipse with two foci 
may well be forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
18 a convincinc pi oof of the need of some one legu- 
lative principle m theology. If modern scholar- 
ship foibids his unhistorical use of the term 
‘ Kingdom of God,’ some other conception nioie 
central still must be sought for Can it not be 
found in the Chiistian doctnne of God as expressiid 
in the apostolic benediction — the love of the 
Father through the grace of the Son m the com- 
munity of the Spirit ’ 

4. British appreciation. —In Bntain Ritschlian- 
ism at Inst haa a very hostile recejition ; but soon 
the tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
Biitish theologian lias avowed himself a disciple 
of Ritschl, the inteiest has continued and the 
appreciation increased; it is piobable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, the uiflu- 
eiice of the school is at an end ; but in the matters 
mentioned above it has made a peimunently valu- 
able contiibution to Chiistian thought. 

Litbraturs —To the works mentioned in the article the 
following books on the movement may be added C Fabneius, 
Die Entvn<,klun</ tn Alfrrecht Kitachls Theologie vitn 1S7U biS 
X.W naehden verschtedenen Avfiaqen seiner Ilauptueike darge- 
stelU und beurteilf, TuhinpMi, 1909 , J Thikbtter, Parstellvng 
imd Beurtkerlung der Theologxe Albrecht Ihtsrhl's^, Bonn, 
1887, C \on Kvige\f;ea,Crnndriss der Ritschlschen Dogviatik^, 
Leipzig, 1903 , G Ecke, Die theol Schule A. HitschU und die 
evangel Kirdie der Oegemvart, Berlin, 1897, 1 (spec tally valu- 
able), J Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und seme Schuler, do 
1899, W Herrmann, Der evaug Glaube und die Theologie 
Albrecht Rttschls, Murhurg, 1896 ; A Titius, ‘ Albrecht Ritschl 
und die Oegenwart,’ in SIC Ixxxvi [1910 G4ff , F Katten- 
busch. Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl'', Oiesgen, 1903, A. 
Harnack, * Ritschl und seine Schulo,’ in Jirden und Avh^alzei, 
do 1909, 11 846 ft , F Traub, ‘ Ritschls Erkenntinstheoric,’ in 
ZTK lu [1894] 91-129; J Steinbeck, Das Xeihaltnis von 
Theologie und Erkenntnisthenrie, Leipzig, 1898 , R Esshnger, 
Zur Erkenntmsthcorie Rxtschls, Zurich, 1891 , M Srheibe, 
Die Bedeutung der Werturteile fur das rt lu/tine Frleuiun, 
Halle, 1893; H. Ludeniann, BaskVifcenncn unddie Wertmieile, 
l.eipzig, 1910, R. Wegener, A. Ritsthls Idee des Kenhes 
Gottes, do 1897. 

While some of the above works are critical in their attitude, 
the following are hostile, O Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl sche 
Theologie, Brunswick, 1891 , F H R Frank, Ziii Theologie 
A liitschla^, Leipzig, 1891 , C Stauge, Der dogmatische 
Ertrag der Ritschlsehen Theologie naci Julius Kaftan, do 
1006; F Nippold, Die theol. EinzelschWe iin VethdUmss nir 
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nang. Kirtht, Berlin. 1898 (in opposition to this B. Stede, IHe 
Reargamtotion der theologucfun FakuUtU zu tittsten, Oiesaen, 
1894). 

There are two French books worth mention . H. Schoan, 
Le$ Ongines hiftoriques dt la thiologie de RttscM, Pans, 1893 ; 
M Goguel, Wxlheim Uerrmann et U problime reltguiuB aetuel, 
do 1906. 

The following books in English are in order of puhlication : 
L Stkhiln, Kant, Lotza, and RUgehl, tr D. W. Simon, 
Edinburgh, 1889, J Orr, Tha ChnHian Vxev) of Ood and tha 
Wot Id, do 1893, J Denney, Studiea tn Thamgy, new ed , 
London, 1895 , Orr, The Rxtaehlian Theology and the Evangelt- 
eal Faith, do 1897, A. E Garvie, The Ritsehlian Theology. 
Critical and Conatructive, E«linburgb, 1899, 31902 , A. T Swing, 
The Theology of Albrecht ilitocAI, New York and Ix)ndon, 1901 ; 
Orr, 'The Progreea of Dogma, London, 1901, Ritachhanum. 
Expimtory and Critical Easayg, do 1903 ; J. K Mozley, 
Ritschhanism, do, 1909; E. A EdghiU, Faith and Fact, A 
Study of Rittchhantmn, do 1910 , Garvie, The Chnatxan 
Certainty amid the Modem Pervlexxty, do 1910, chs vlli and 
XV , G Halliday, Facta and Values ; a Study of the Ritachhan 
Method, do 1914; R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Kxtaehl and hxs 
School, do. 1916 Alfred E. Garvie. 

RITUAL.— See Prayer, Worship. 

RIVER, RIVER - GODS. — See Water, 
Water-gods. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. — See 

Westf-rn Church 

ROMAN RELIGION.— The Tcli^non of the 
Roman people is a very complex subject ; and 
this complexity is mainly duo to the extra- 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its own religious ideas and organization, and 
composed of families and gentea each practising 
its own simple relimous rites) into a great 
Emiiire, which gradually absorbed all the peoples, 
civilized and semi-civilized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and which at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
cults of foreijjn peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle or its own religious operations. 
Ite will be ohviou.s that, if by the Roman people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire after its complete development, no 
sufhcient account of it can lie given in a single 
article ; but, if our subject be limited to the re- 
ligious ideas and practices of the Roman citizens 
who a(!quiied and governed that Empire down to 
the 2nd cent A D and the age of the Antonines, 
it will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
succinctness. Even considered thus, however, it 
must be taken historically, as a growth, for at no 
period of its existence can it be said to be wholly 
free from foreign influences ; and the real native 
ideas of the primitive Romans had, by the time 
when Roman literature begins, either become 
entirely obsolete oi survived only in a fo.ssihzed 
form, in rites of which the oiiginal meaning had 
been comj)letely forgotten. The position of Rome 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on the west coast, which offers suitable har- 
bours to immigrants, laid the city open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
fluences ; and wo now know that even before the 
8th cent. R C. this coast was settled by (jreeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan people, whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves lamely indebted 
for their religious ideas both to Greece and to 
Egypt, spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transfoimed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely difficult to detect ; 
and, finally, the religions of the East began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly gained ground 
as the Roman population became less pure in 
descent and lesaVialian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
periods into which, by ^the common consent of 
inquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four : viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expression will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period— an age lasting, we may 

f iresunie, for several centuries, in which the re- 
igion Avas in the mam that of the city-State 
proiier, answering to the Jtis civile in the sjmere of 
law, and in fact constitutmg a part of it ; (ll. ) from 
the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Superbus,<to 
the war with Hannibal — a period of nearly three 
centuries (507-218 bc,), m which the increasing 
commercial and political intercourse with foreign 
peoples and the spread of the Roman dominion 
in Italy brought in now worshijjs and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones ; (HI.) from the 
Hannibalic war to tlie age of Augustus, in ivliich 
the same process was continued with ever increas- 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakening 
under the influence of Greek philosophy sapped 
the faith of almost all educated men m the efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV.) from the age of Augustus to that of 
the Antonines — a period which is marked, on the 
one hand, l)y a partially successful attempt to 
revive the old cults and, on the other, by the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
meaning, viz the woiship of the Emperors. The 
oliaract-eristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the course of this article ; hut it will 
bo necessary first to give some account (a) of the 
sources of information on which we depend for 
our knowledge of the Roman religion, and (6) of 
the principal modern works in wliich those sources 
have been utilized with good results. 

(rt) Anctent authorities. —The most important 
evidence that we liave of the original character 
of the religion of the Roman State is contained 
m the surviving religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we liave n-agmonts of about thirty, and one 
almost complete. These exist chiefly on stone, 
but for four of them we have to depend on written 
copies of lost originals ; they were edited together 
by Mommsen in vol. i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, and we have the benefit of a revision 
of this edition by the same hand, published in 
1893, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from between 31 b.c. and. a.d. 61, 
and thus represent the calendar as revised by 
Julius C®sar ; but most fortunately the skeleton 
of the original Republican calendar, first pub- 
lished, according to Roman tradition, in 304 B c., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con- 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis- 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or written m all the 
fragments that we possess ; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as affect- 
ing State business {e.g., F. =fastus, a day on which 
legal business may lawfully be transacted, and 
N. =nefastus, on which such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the great re- 
ligious festivals which concern the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and the 
full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
name.s, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 
festival of the same name on Feb. 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year ; and, though it is not in 
every case by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus placed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the foundation of all 
Bcientifio study of the religions practices of the 
Roman State, taken together with the additions in 
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smaller capitals, which date from the liepubhcan 
period. (For fuller information about the Fasti 
see Mommsen’s commentary in CIL^ i 283 ii., 
condensed in Fowler’s RSman Festivals,^ p. 11 If.) 

This invaluable record would, however, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evidence of a 
varied character supplied by Roman literature and 
by Greek writers on Roman subjects, to which 
must be added a few additamenta preserved in the 
Fasti themselves, and chielly in those found at 
Pramesto and in the grove of the Fratres Arvalcs 
Ikvo men of real learning, who lived and wrote at 
the end of the Republican period and at the 
beginning of the Empire, would, if we only hail 
their works complete, furnish us with an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
calendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome: these are Varro and Verrms 
Flaccus, who, though deeply aftected by ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion proper, 
took great pains to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. Earlier wnteis 
are of compaiatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature began in an age when men were far more 
interested in politics or in Greek philosophy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning ; 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
under Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Vernus 
have come down to us only in a fra^ientary con- 
dition or embedded in the works of later writers, 
such as Servius, Nonius, Gellius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially Tertullian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose -works are 
more completely preserved, need special mention : 
Livy, who in religious matters, like Varro and 
Vermis, made some use of the books of ^ the 
Poutifices, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally iccords what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Ovid, whose six books of poetical com- 
mentary on the Fasti contain a CTcat deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up with stones of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautious criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few wo have are dithcult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modern excavation will pro- 
duce anything that will throw much light, ex- 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly he said that at 
every point in the detail of this religion we are 
met oy very serious dilhculties, owing not only to 
the fiagmciitary condition of our authorities, bnt 
to the difficulty of explaining and piecing together 
what survives of them (Wissowa, Religion und \ 
Kultus der Eomer, ch. i.). 

(6) Modern re.«carc^, —Until the 19th cent, very | 
little progress hod been made in this work of re- 
construction and interpretation ; but the new 
impulse given by Niebuhr to the study of early 
Rome produced a long series of valuable re- 
searches, and the names of Hartuug, Amhrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Marquardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Aust are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of those the most imiiortant are Mar- 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
facts of the worship of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any conclusions as 
to their religious ideas (Rdmtsche Staatsverwaltnng, 
iii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885) ; Preller, whoso 
Romische Mythologie (ed. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 
1 Hereafter cited as 'Fowler.' 


asmuch as it is based on a conception of the 
Roman deities as impersonations of natural forces 
which IS now generally admitted to lie in great 
part misleading; and Wissowa, whose Religion 
und Kultus der Romer (Munich, 1902 [2nd ed., 
much improved, 1912],* vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwan Muller’s 
Handbuch der klmstsehen Altertumswissensehaft) 
18 at present the most complete, and at the same 
time the most Ccautious, account of the subject 
tliat wo possess, its only considerable defect being 
the author’s unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative eflorts of folklorists and anthio- 
pologists to explain Roman ritual by the com- 
parative method! To these works must be added 
the edition of the Fasti by Mommsen already 
mentioned, and many other valuable contiibutions 
by the same great scholar made in the course of 
his indefatigable reseaiches into Roman liistory ; 
and, lastly, the Ausfuhrliches Lexikun der gricch- 
Mchen und romischen Mythologie, ed. Roscher, 
in which the Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an important 
advance m our knowledge The new ed. of Pauly’s 
Iteal-Encyclnpnrhe, by Wissowa, has already re- 
handled some of the ai tides in Roscher’s work. 

We proceed to consider in succession the four 
periods into which, as has been explained, the 
State religion may be historically divided Tn 
liealing with these, and especially with the lirst, 
the charactoristics of the Roman attitude towards 
the supernatural should be made tolerably plain. 

I. First Period 

(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 

It has already been said that the Fasti, i.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
tlio basis of our inquiry, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 304 
B c. But, lust as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was dro^n 
up, so with the Fasti, which the Romans them- 
selves attributed to their pncst-king Numa, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Tliough no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
Avhich indicate tie age in which it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminui ad quern is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer- 
sally attnbuted to Tarquinius Supeibus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the tnaa of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 

I Mineiva) which was worshipped there. (2) The 
I terminus a quo is the absorption of the Qinrinal 
hill in the limits of the city, for the Qumnaha 
and the cult of Quinnus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa*, p. 31) Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, we may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came into 
existence, in the form in which we have them, in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinnl lulls, with the Subuia, the Esquiline, 
ami part of the Cielian hill. That is, when the 
city-State had groivn into the form in which we 
know It, when Roman history may bo said to 
begin, tho work of religious as well as political 
organization (and the two were at no period wholly 
distmct) had begun with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-political rulers of tho 

S eople, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
lie welfare of tne State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 
period of the development of the Roman city- 
State; but the Fasti then drawn up do actually 
carry us back still further ; as we might naturally 
expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
1 Hereafter citert as ‘ Wl^wa*.' 
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parts of the worship of the city, cults and rites 
which beyond all question arose in an age when 
there was no city-State as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and the agriculturist 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the native 
Roman religion had its roots in the mental atti- 
tude of the men of that early age towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for the prosperous issue of their labour spent in 
procuring subsistence from crops, flocks, ana herds, 
or to whose ill-will they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Homan ideas of the 
supernatural can be rofened to this principle of 
origin, and it must be caiefully borne in mind 
thioughout the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals (t e. holy days of 
special religious importance) is here given, in the 
order in which tliey stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning with March, which was the first month 
of the old Homan year (see Fowler, p. 5, and reft, 
there given) ; 

Mar. 14 EdcmaiA. Aug. 28 VoiiOAHAMA. 

„ 17. AuONIA, LiBKRALIA. „ 26. OPICONSIVIA 
,, 19 Quinquatri 8 

,, 28 TUBIM’STUIUAU 

April 16 FoRinciDiA. 

„ 19 Okrhawa. 

„ 21. Parii.i k 

,, 23 V 1 NAI.IA 

„ 25 UoRiaAiiiA. 

“a. S'} Lbhcria 
„ 21 Aooma 

„ 23 TuBiiiismii M. 

June 9. Vestaua 
,, 11 Matbmja 

July 6 PopuKioiA. 

” 21 ’} 

„ 23 Nbptusaua. 

,, 26 Fcrrinmia 

Aug. 17 PORrCNAMA. 

„ 19 ViNALIA 

„ 21. Co.VSUALIA 

."^fow, though there are in this long list many 
festivals of winch the oiigin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctly trace in it the 
course of the operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears weie taken into the State organization 
from a puiely agricultural population. Thus all 
the April festiviUs have to do with the safety of 
the crops and herds ; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves torn 
flora the w'omb and burnt by the Virgo vestalis 
maxima, with the object, as the Homans them- 
selves believed (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 633), of procuring 
the fertility of the growing corn ; the name of the 
Cerealia speaks for itself, tnough the ancient ritual 
was obscuied by later ludi Cereales; the Panlia 
was a survival on the Palatine hill of tlie ceremony 
of punfying (i e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
diiving them through burning straw, laurel, etc ; 
and the Robigalia had a kindred object in avert- 
ing the dreaded mildew {rohtgo) from the growing 
corn. In June the ritual or the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time when the Vestal virgins, whose 
origin, as we shall see, is to be found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, cleansed 
the penus VestcF, the representative of the store- 
house of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of the grain about to be reaped ; this 
work was finish^ on the 15th, whi^ day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q St, D. F., »,e. ‘Quando stercus delatum fas’ 

( Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 32) ; when the refuse had 
been cleared away, public business, which had 
been forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
be resumed. In August we meet with the true 
Jiarvest festivals, after the com had been brought 
home ; for both the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, 
in honour of ditties or spirits closely connected 


with each other (constts and consiva, from condere, 
‘to store up’), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we find few festivals till December, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the stored grain, and is followed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of the material wealth 
of the community ; between the two comes the 
Saturnalia, which retained throughout Roman 
history the features of a mid- winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion with the worship of 
an obscure deity of agriculture who afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Thhs, 
witliout venturing further here into the diflicult 
questions which beset the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that tlie Roman ideas of religion were largely 
influenced by their life as an agiicultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which were not 
included in the calendar as not undertaken on be- 
half of the State as a whole ({' 681118 , p. 245), point 
in the same direction. In the beginning of January 
we have the Compitalia, a survival in the city of 
the sacrifices made by rustici to Lares at the cross- 
roads when the season of ploughing was ovei 
(schol. on Persius, iv. 28) ; and the Ambarvalia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the processional ritual by which the crops veie 
purified from hostile influences (see also l^owler 
for probable explanations of other rites — e.g. , the 
Argeorum sacra, May 14 or 15, p. Ill if,, and the 
‘ O'etober-horse,’ p 241 ft'.). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear a.s to the agricultmal character of the life 
whose religious side it emliodies, we next proceed 
to inter! ogate it as to the nature of the super- 
natural beings who were the objects of w'orsmp. 
Here wo at once meet with disappointment. Very 
few of the festival names give us any clear indica- 
tion of a deity, and, even where deities seem to be 
suggested, they are not those which are faimliar to 
us in Homan literature. The Vestalia, Neptunalia, 
Volcanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one 01 tw’o 
others, do indeed suggest names that we know ; 
but of these all but Vesta are in reality extremely 
obscure as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Volcauus, and Saturnus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times ■w'itn 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system ; Quirinus 
seems to be a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified with him or an adjectival name 
of Mars which took shape eventually us a separate 
entity. The cult of Vesta was so perfectly pre- 
served throughout Homan history tliat wo seem 
to have no doubt as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and we cannot safely dis- 
tinguish her as a deity from the sacred fire itself 
which was tho chief object of her cult. Again, it 
18 easy to say that the Cerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres ; but a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering undei this 
name any clearly conceived godde.s8 of the type to 
which we are accustomed, e.g , in the Greek forms 
of religion (see art ‘ Ceres,’ in Roscher ; Wissowa*, 
pp. 192 f., 297 ft’.). The Robigalia of April 25 was 
supjiosed to be the festival of a god Resigns, and 
a note in the Preenestine fragment of calendar, 
almost certainly from the hana of Verrius Flaccus 
(cf. C/L* 1 . 236), runs ; ‘ Ferise Robigo via Claudia 
ad milliarium v ne robigo frumentis noceat ’ ; yet 
it is impossible to be sure that, when the calendar 
was first drawn up, many centuries before Vemus’ 
note was written, Robigus os a god was clearly 
distinguished fiom robigo, the mildew on the corn. 
So with the Terminalia in February : terminus 
was a boundapr-stone between two properties, and 
w'e have explicit accounts of the ritual us^ in 
fixing the stone, which bears the mark of a high 


„ 27 VOLTURNALIA. 

Sept 

Oct. 11. Mbditrinalia 
„ 18 Fontinaua 

„ 19. Armiluhtuium 

Nov. 

Pec 1 1 Aookia 
,, 15 CosavAUA 

„ 17 Saturnalia 

„ 19 Ol'ALIA 

„ 21 Pl\ ALIA 

„ 23 Laricntataa. 

Jan 9 Aoonia 
” Carmkntalia 
F eb. 18. Lupkrcalia. 

„ 17. Quirinalia 

„ 21 Fkralia 

„ 23 Tkrrin^lia 

„ 24 RKOIFUmUM 

„ 27 Ekl'irria. 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any clear concep- 
tion of such a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the legend of the Capitoline temple 
(Fowler, p. 324 ft.). Once more, the Lupercaha, 
which became famous owing to a well-known event 
in the life of Julius Caesar, is generidly believed to 
have been in honour of Faunus ; but the Romans 
themselves weie not agreed on the point; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great tnas of the Capitoline worship of later 
times, as also those of Mars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals ; and it is 
only fioni the additions made to the calendar 
under the Kepu}>Iic, and from Roman literature, 
that we learn that the Kalends of each month 
weie sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the ‘ October-horse ’ had ^ 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agonia (which is probably an ancient name j 
for sacrifice) of Jan. 9 a lam was oflered to Janns i 

These examples will be enough to show that we 
should not be justified in supposing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they mvoked, 
and that it is.better to rid our minds at once of the 
impression conveyed by both Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realized 
jmr^onalxty with distinct attributes. It seems cer- 
tain that to the Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining then desires, of 
warding off evil influences from all that they most 
A'alucd, while tlie unseen powers with whom they 
dealt in this cult were beyond their ken, often un- 
named, or named only by an adjective siraificant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sense of being seated in, or in some sense sym- 
boli/ed by, a tree, stone, animal, or other obiect, 
such as the mildew, the hre, a spring, etc. Hail 
they been as personally conceived as we aie apt 
to suppose, w e may be sure that they would not 
have oeeii so easily superseded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa% p 20811., holds a different 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semone.s, Car- 
mentes, and they aie apt eventually to run into 
one another, as do Telfiis, Maia, Ceres, and the 
Dea Dia of the Arval Brotherhood (G. Henzen, 
Ac(u Frntrum Arvahum, Berlin, 1874, p, 48). In 
fact, wo have beyond doubt iu tins oldest stiatum 
of Roman religious thought a dicmonistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J F. Hariison ^Prolegomena to the 
t:>tudy of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece befoie the 
great deities of Olympus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, and such as is known to have 
existed not only among savage peoples but in 
Europe (e.g., Lithuania) and in China (see Usener, 
Gotternarnen, p. 80 f , and P. D. Chantepio de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Rehgionsge^chichte, Frei- 
burg, 1887-89, 1 . 240 tt'.). The Roman objects of 
worship were spiritual powers fnumina, in the 
Latin tongue) ; they w'ere beings whose undefinc<l 
nature made them very hard to invoke with 
certainty or security — a fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see below). 

It is obvious, too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find material for myth ; and we may fairly con- ' 
dude with Aust {Religion der Romer, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


‘The deities of Rome,’ he goes on, in a very instructive 
passage, * were deities of the cult only. They bad no human 
form, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They had no Intercourse with each other, and no 
common or permanent residence . they enjoyed no iiector or 
ambrosia, . . they had no children, no parental relation. 
They were,ilndeed, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in close relation to each other , but this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a similarity m the 
where of their operations . so we have Faunus Fauna, Cacus 
Coca, Jupiter Juno, Liber Libera, Oonsus Ops, Lua Saturm, 
Salaoia Neptuni, Hora Quinnl, Haia Volcanf, Neno Martis i 
The expressions pafer and mater that often occur in tlie cult 
(Janus pater, Jupiter, Mars pater, Mater Matuta, etc ) point 
to a creative or generatii o power only in the region of nature 
These deities never become independent existences' they 
remain colourless cold conceptions, numma as the Romans 
called them, that is, supernatural powers whose existence only 
betravs Itself in the exercise of certain powers The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clearly the sex or name of his 
deities, as we sec in the custom of invoking all deities oor\ftu« 
or generatim after prayer to a particular one, in order not to 
pass over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name 
In the formulas of prayer we uuct with expressions such as 
“ sive deuB sive dea es,” “ sivs mas sive feinina,” " quisquis es,” 
“ sive alio quo nomine te appellan \ oluens ” ’ 

Again, after what has been said, it will easily 
be understood that such minima could not have 
resided in temples made with hands, or have been 
represented in iconic form ; what Tautus says of 
the German Snevi may be taken as adequately 
describing the ideas of the early Romans them- 
selves : ‘nec cohibere panetibus deo.s, neque in ullam 
huiiiani oris speciem adsimulare, ex magmtudine 
ciclestium arbitrantur • lucos ac nemora conse- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverontia vident ^ (6rmnafua, ix ). 
This is well illustrated m the cult whieli was 
niobably the oldest form of Jupiter-worship at 
Rome, that of Jupiter Ferotnus, whose numen 
seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
(?apitoline hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the fiist spoha opima taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as wc may 
guess, a small altar was in course of time erected 
within a consecrated enclosure, the two forming 
wliat was called a sacdlum, or small piece of holy 
ground ; aud only in later times was this again 
enlaiged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
called an cedes, or house of the god. 

So far we have been inteirogating the oldest 
calendar as to the religious life aud ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city-State, 
and have ventured to conclude: (1) that these 
W'ere the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, but spurts, or mimina, active m certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
in immediate relation to man, and otheivvise non- 
existent), but having no human perbonality or 
affections. But beyond this it woiild be rash to 
venture m attemjiting to divine the religious con- 
ceptions of the oldest Romans ; and vve will now 
tuin to consider tlie Fasti as the ordered recoid of 
the yearly recurring religious procedure of a fully 
developed city -State, from the union of the Pala- 
tine and Qmnnal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of the Tarquinu. 

Tlie following specimen of the Fasti is hero repio- 
duced in order to show better than could be done 
by any description the high state of religious 
organization which the Roman State bad attained 
when the calendar was diavvii up ; it is taken from 
the Fasti Matteiani {CIL^ l 223) 


1 K(al)Feb. N. 

2 N 
8. N. 

4 N 

6 NON. tP. 

6 N 
7. N 


10 N. 

11 N 
VZ N 
13 EID 


1 In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the activi^of the mole numen 
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22. O. 

28. TER/minalla). IP. 

24. KBOIBXugium). N. 

25. 0. 

19 O. 26 EN. 

20, C 27. E<i(uirrlft). NP. 

21. FERAL(ia). F- 28 C. 

Here it must be obvious that the fixing of 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the ureat f^ti- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
propel (K, or C.) for State business, or improper {N. 
or N’ ), or proper only after certain sacrificial rites 
were over (EN, Q.K C.F., and Q. St. D.F.), proves 
that the State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone through a long process of development, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-headed 
religious rulers. Wo have to see, now that we 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were: 
what deities they admitted as specially concerned 
with the welfare of the lionian State ; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religions functions ; and what sacrinces they per- 
formed there, and in what insignia of office. 

i. The priesthoods. — At the head of the whole 
religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 
certain by what may be called the method of 
survivals, by which afone.we can conjecture safely 
the detads of administration in the regal perioo. 
When that periotl came to an end, the sacrificial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Rex sacrorum or 
sacrificulus (cf. the Apyuv /3oir»XeiJt at Athens), who 
continued to hold the first rank in diraity (Festus, 
p 198 fed Lindsay]) We may be almost as sure 
that other functions exercised in Republican times 
by the Fontifex maxiraus also belonged originally 
to the Rex, viz. the selection of the vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend- 
ence of these, who were m hiRpotestas (Marquardt, 

. 240). The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
re, the symbol of the unity of the State, while 
the Flamines were sacrificing priests attached to 
particular worslnps ; thus it is now generally 
ad/nitted that the State in this early form repre- 
sents the discipline of the earliest Roman house- 
hold, the Rex taking the place of the pafer/amtltas, 
the Vestals of the daughters of tlie family, and the 
Flamines of the sons. Further, in accordance wit li 
a Roman practice which also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in all matters relating 
to religious law or custom : one collegium, the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
was specially concerned with the ewlmimstrative 
details of the jws sacrum, and another, the Augures, 
with the science of onions, now apparently begin- 
ning to be developed out of the cruae superstitions 
of an original peasantiy. In matters i elating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc , in which 
the relation of the State with other peoplc.s was 
conceinod, the Rex was assisted also by a collegium 
of Fetiales Lastly, there were certain associations 
Avhose activity M’as confined to particular occasions : 
the Liiperci, of whom we hoar only at the Luper- 
calia ; the Sain, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in March and October) ; the Fratres Ai vales, 
whose grove was at the fifth milestone, t.e. the 
boundary of the original ager Romanus on the 
road to Ostia, and who were concerned chiefly 
with the lustration of the crops in May; and 
the Sodales Titii, of whom nothing is known 
but their name. Cf. art. Priest, Priesthood 
(Roman). 

ii. Deities. — The numina with whom the State 
had to do — the divine inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory — were known, in later 
times at least, as di xndigetes, and were thus dis- 
tinguished from the di novenstles (or novemides), 
t. 0 . new inhabitants, in a manner analogous to the 
familiar distinction between patricii and plebeit 


16. LUPER(cali«). KP. 
16 EN 

17. QUIR(lnall»). 


(Wissowa^ p. 18). Wissowa has elaborated k list 
of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and functions of the priesthoods ; and this 
list may be accepted, if we bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas of the Romans about their 
deities, as already explained; such a caution is 
here necessary because this writer is apt to regard 
all Roman aeities as clearly conceived in too 
polytheistic a sense. 


AnnaPerenns . . . . 

Oarmenta (Flamen Oannen- 
talu) 

Oarna ... 

Ceres (?) (Flamen OereaUs) 

Consus 

Diva Anverona .... 
Falacer (Flamen Falacer) 
Faunus (?) (Lupercl) 

Flora (Flamen Floralis) . 

Fons 

Furrina (Flamen Fiirrinalis) . 
Janus (Rex sacrorum) 

Jupiter (Flamen DialiB.Fetiales, 
Augures) 


Larenta .... 

Lares 

Lemures ..... 
Liber . . 

Mars (Flamen Martialis, Salii) . 


Matsr MatuU .... 

NeptunuB 

Ops 

Pales, Palatua (Flamen Palatu- 

alls) 

Pomona (Flamen Pomonalis) 
Portunus (Flamen Portunalis) 
Quiriuus (Flamen Quirinalis) . 
Robigus ... 

Saturnus 

ToUu8(?) 

Terminus ..... 

Vejovis 

Vesta (Vii^nes Vesteles) 
Volcanus (Flamen Volcanolis) , 
Voltumus (Flamen Volturnalis) 


March 16 (not in Fasti, but 
known from Ovid) 
Carmentalia, Jan. 11, 16. * 


June 1 

Cereaiia, April 19. 

Oonsualta, Aug 21 and Deo. 16. 
Divalia, Dec 21. 


Luperoalia, Feb. 16. 

(Not in Fasti). 

Fontinalia, Oct IS. 

Furriiialia, July 26. 

Agonium, Jan 9. 

All Ides : Vinalia, April 28 and 
Aug 19. Meilitrinaba, Oct. 
11. Poplifugium, July 6, 
Dec. 23. 

Larcutalia, Dec 2S. 

Ooinpitalia (movable festival). 

Lemuna, May 9, 11, 18. 

Liberalia, March 17. 

Equirria, Feb 27 and March 14, 
March 1 Agonium Martiale, 
March 17. Quinquatrus, 

March 19. Tubilustnum, 

March 23 (and May 23?). 
October-horse, Oct 16 Ar- 
nulustrium, Oct 19. Am- 
barvalia (movable festival). 

Matralla, June 11. 

Neptunalia, July 23. 

Opiconsivia, Aug. 26. Opalia, 
Deo. 19. 


Parilia, April 21. 

Portunalia, Aug 17. 
Quirlnalia, Feb. 17. 
Robigalla, April 25. 
Saturnalia, Dec 17. 
Fordicidia, ^>nl 16 
Tenninalia, Feb 28. 
Agonium, Ma\ 21. 
Vestalia, June 0 
Volcanalia, Aug 23. 
Voltumalia, Aug 27. 


This table is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worships which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
it will bo remembered, was at the head of these ; 
then came the Flamen Dialis, the Martialis, and 
the C^uinnahs, and lastly the Vestals. Now we 
find that the Rex sacrificed to Janus on Jan. 9 ; he 
was also, no doubt, concerned in other rites — e.g., 
at the Regifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p. 327) 
and in those of the Vestals which afteiwaids fell to 
the Pontifices ; but this is the only one of which ive 
have certain evidence. The Flamen Dialis was the 
special priest of J upiter, and sacrificed the avis idulis 
on all Ides to the god ; on many other occasions 
— e.g., at the Vuialia both in April and in August, 
and at the Lupercalia— he was present ; in the latter 
case he may, however, have taken the place of the 
Rex after the abolition of the kingsliip. The 
Flamen Martialis and the Quirinalis were ooviously 
connected specially witli the cults of Mars and 
Quiiinus, though we are in need of more explicit 
evidence ; it is probable that the Martialis took 
part in the rite of the ‘ October-horse ’ (Oct. 16) and 
in the Ambarvalia in May, and of the Quirinalis 
we know that he officiated at the Robigalia and 
the Consualia (for details see Marquardt, p. 382 ff.). 
The Vestals were, of course, chiefly occupied with 
the cult of Vesta, thougl^in Republican times they 
seem to have taken part in many other ceremonies 
(cf. Marquardt, p. 836 flf.). 
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The most prominent deities, then, were Janus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Qmrinus, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, ofitho Roman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State ; others which 
we find m Wissowa’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality — e g , those to which the Flamines minores 
were attached — or will take a different shape under 
foreimi influences ; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quinnus as two aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Psdatine, the other 
t(^the Quirinal city, remained at all times leaffing 
Roman religious conceptions, and must now bo 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

1. Janus and Vesta.— These two may be taken 
together, for in Roman ritual they were the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, public and 
private (Marquardt, p. 26 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation between them (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Roman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which left its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
w’ere the numina residing in the doorway and the 
hearth of the house, i.e. they symbolize (if the 
word can be safely used) the sacred entrance to 
the house and its sacred imnost recess, where the 
sacred fire was. As the house and the family 
were the foundation of Roman civilization, .so 
were Janus and Vesta the foundation of Roman 
worship. The temple of Janus, famous in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all ; it was 
a gateway, with the sacred associations of all 
entrances ; it was under the special care of the 
king, as the doorway of the house had been in 
the care of the paterfamilias, so that no evil thing, 
natural or supernatural, might pass through it 
into the house. This position of Janus in the 
house and in the State may safely be taken as 
the origin of all the practices in which he appears 
as a god of beginnings . he was the oldest god, 
deorum deus, the beginner of all things and of all 
acts ; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and tlie day ; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Roman association 
of a numen with the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa*, p 103 tf. ; art. 
‘Janus,’ in Roscher; Fowler, p. 282 fi.). 

2 . Jupiter. — In contrast with Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the house, 
Jupiter (Dioms pater, from root div, ‘shining’) 
was the great numen of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 
part of his time. He was the numen of that 
heaven at all times and under all aspects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or m stoim ami 
ram. In the Salian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman mvocation that we possess 
(Macrob. Sat. I. xv. 14), he is addressed as Lucetius, 
the deity of light ; the Ides, when the moon was full, 
weie sacred to him ; when rain was solely needed, 
his aid was sought under the name Elitius, by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232) ; as Jupiter Fulgur 
or Summanus he was the pow^er who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and all places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him ; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially needed the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con- 
ception of the deity w^as not only Roman, but 
common to all the Italian peoples who woio of 
the same stock ; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between the heaven and the earth, and 
where all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently observed. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summit, where 


it became overshadowed in the next period by the 
great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Mineiva. This 
was the cult of Jupiter jFeretnuv, aln>n<ly mentioned 
in another connexion. The tiny temple (only 16 
feet wide, Dion. Hal. iL 34) contained no image 
of the god, but it has been thought that he was 
supposed to reside in a stone {silex) which may have 
been believed to be a thunderbolt (but see JUS 
11 . [1912J49f.); this stone the Fetiales took with 
them on their official journeys ; and the oath by 
which treaties, etc., were ratified by them was 
said to be ‘ per lovem (lapidem).’ Here wa get an 
early glimpse of that moral aspect of Jupiter which 
was retained in one way or another throughout 
Roman history; as Dius Jidius (Fowler, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under the cleaily Gieek name 
Hercules, no was the deity in whose name oaths 
were taken (‘ mediusfidius,’ ‘meheicule’) ; his 
Flamen presided at the old Roman marriage 
ceremony of the confari eatio, where he seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of witness of the 
solemn contract entered into { W issow a-, p. 1 18) ; and 
on the Alban hill his cult, though ovei shadowed 
like that of the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the Tarquinian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
beginning of Rome’s relations with other Latin 
cities the centre jomt of the religious aspect of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupitei- 
cult, of which only the prominent features m the 
earliest period can be heie described, see the 
exhaustive article by Aust in Roscher, condensed 
m WisHowa®, p. 11311.) 

A word must here bo said about Juno, who does 
not seem at all times to have been clo.sely associ- 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not as his wife, until 
Greek anthrmioniorphic conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. That she, too, represented the light 
seems probable from the name (Juno- Jovino, also 
fiom root dtv) ; but at some early time she became 
specially associated with the moon, as is shown 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in annoqpc- 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the new moon 
has appeared — ‘dies to. quinque (or septem) calo, 
Juno Govella’ (Varro, deLxna. Lat. vi 27). Father 
from the supposed eflects of the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times peculiarly the numen 
of the female sex- Juno Ludna was in\okcd 
at the moment of childbirth (as, eg,, in Virgil, 
Ed. IV. lU), and the genius of a woman was called 
her Juno 

3 . Mars and Quirinus. — Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
and was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city • it was the wolf of Mars that suckled 
the twins Romulus and Remus. Why this was 
IS on the whole clear, though the etymology of 
his name and the original conception which it 
indicated aie guite uncertain, and w'e only know 
that, like Jupiter, he was worsliinpcd by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sabelhan stock Agiiculture 
and w'ar weie the two chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these w ith which 
the Mars cult is most closely comic* ted, os a careful 
examination of the Fasti plainly shows. These 
two occupations, it should be notcii, are also 
closely related to each other on then religious 
side ; during the same period of the year, from 
Maich to October, the State w’as siiecially liable 
to the attacks of enemies— not only the human 
ones who attacked the Roman people and the 
crops and herds which sustained it, but also the 
divine enemies who might dainngo tiie growing 
or the harvested crons, and might also work havoo 
on the human popiuation by disease or hindered 
fertility. It was in tins period, Maich to October, 
and especially in these two months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of Ae year) bears the 
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name of Mars, that the cult of this deity was most 
prominent. 

In March the dancing warrior-priests of Mars, 
the Salii, whose antiquity as a colteg%u,m is proved 
by tlie fact that they must be of patrician descent, 
dressed in the costume of the old Italian warrior, 
performed a seiies of processional dances, clashing 
their shields and spears as if to avert some evil 
influence, and singing the songs of which a frag- 
ment has come down to us (J. Wordsworth, Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin, Oxford, 1874, 
p 567) The table given above shows that the 
1st, the 14th (originally probably the 15th, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the 17th were also great days in his cult, though 
we are more or less in tfie dark as to the ntes 
performed ; but on the 23rd, the Tubilustrium, 
the tubas used m war seem to have been made 
leady for the war season by the religious pro- 
cess of hatiafio', and it may be that the horses 
of the cavalry were treated in the same way at 
the Equiina on the 14th, At the Ambarvalia in 
Miw, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceres 
or Dea Dia, the Fratres Arvales went in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Bomanus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
w'e possess of it (Marquaidt, p. 457 ; Henzen, p. 26), 
had a dnect reference to Mais as the numen cap- 
able of averting noxious influences. This is con- 
firmed by the prayer of the Koman farmer presei ved 
in Cato (de A grim It urn, 141), which begins, ‘Father 
Mais, I pray tiiee to be w illing and propitious to 
me, my household, and my slaves,’ and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to bring 
the fanner’s labour to a successful issue. Fiom 
May to October we lose sight of Mars , but at the 
end of the agi icultural and military season we find 
him again prominent. On October 15, which 
nrobably corresponded with the Equirna of 
March 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with very 
envious ritual in the Campus Martius ; in this 
rite we may peihaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, oiiginally perhaps the pro- 
tector of man, herds, and crops alike, liecame the 
deity of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 249). 
The Mars-season was completed on Oct. 19 by 
the festival called Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arma and ancilia 
(sacred shields), which were tlien subjected to 
lustiatw and put away until the ensuing March 
This short sketch of the ritual connected with 
Mars will sulhee to show that the leading ideas 
in it are, as we said, apiculture and waifare ; it 
is needless to distingui^ the two more precisely, 
for we cannot separate the Roman wariior from 
the Roman husbandman, or the wailike aspect of 
his deity from his univensal care for his people. 
(For more detail see Roscher’s art. in his Lextkon ; 
art. ‘ Salii,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities ; 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 241 ff, with reff. there given.) 

Of Quirinus all that need be said here is that it 
is probable that this very obscure deity was a form 
of Mars belonging to the community settled on the 
lull that still bears his name ; he seems to have 
had the same two characteristics as the Palatine 
deity, though these are difficult to trace with any 
certainty (see Wissowa®, p. 153). The most con- 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact that there were twelve Salii 
Collini, i.e. of the Quinnal lull, concerned in the 
worship of Quirinus, answering to the twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 52). 

iii. Cult of the dead.— T he Romans do not 
seem to have had, in early times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenant by deities ; Orcus and 
DLi Pater are not^ onoeptions of home growth, and 


Vejovis, in spite of Wissowa’s reasoning (p. 237), is 
far too obscure to be reckoned in such a category. 
Nor is this surprising : the deities of the Romans 
have always a direct relation to the Ife of the 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only so far as they were supposed to have some 
direct influence for good or evil upon the activity 
of that life. As death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
responsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punishment or reward, there was no call upon ^le 
imagmation of the Romans (which was never 
strong or inventive) to create an under world like 
that of the Greeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world which we find in the sixth Afineid is 
wholly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

But the Fasti supply us with certain evidence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the proper 
rites, were the object of an organized cult. In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
specially appropriated to what we may call, for 
want of a better word, purification, nine days were 
set apart for this cult (dm parentales), of which 
the last, the 2lBt, appears as a State festival, the 
Feralia Whether the dead were cremated or 
buned (both customs existed in this period, os wo 
know from the XII Tables, 10) was indiflerent ; 
in either case the dead man was believed in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
I of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be cfi parentes or di 
manes, the latter word being exjdamed by the 
Romans themselves as meaning ‘ the good."^ On 
these days in February the rites of burial were, as 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
between the living and the dead should be a happy 
and wholesome one. The dead had long been 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been well cared 
for since their departure, and were still members 
of the family. Tliey had their jura (m$ tnamum) 
under the supervision of the Ilex and later of the 
Pontifices ; experience has taught the citizen that 
the State must regulate his conduct towards the 
di manes for the benefit of both parties. In May 
too, another month of purification and apparently 
of ill omen, we find three days, the 9th, 11th, and 
13th, .styled Lemurxa, i.e. ‘festivals’ (if the woid 
may be here used) of the Lemures or Larvae, the 
ghosts of ancestors who had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried with 
due rites ; these were probably supposed to be apt 
to return to the house which they once tenanted, 
and had to be got nd of again by special cere- 
monies, of which Ovid has given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (v. 432). These days of the Lemuiia are 
marked ‘ nefasti ’ in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February are — some of them at least — 

‘ C.’ (comitialis), and the Feralia is ‘ F.P.’; hence it 
has been inferred with justice that the Lemuria 
was the older festival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not con- 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the majority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. This view (Fowler, pp. 107, 308) 
may account for the fact that of the Lemuria we 
hear hardly anything but what Ovid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to the jw? 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of service of the dead which we fand 
in February had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (For other indications in 
the calendar of the cult of the dead see Wissowa®, 
p. 236 ; and, for the whole subject, Marquardt, p. 
3106*.; Aast, p, 225 ff.; and De Marchi, U Quito 
privato, p. 180 ff. ; cf. art. AncKSTOB- WORSHIP 
[Roman].) 
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iv. Holy places,— A\\ places in the city and its 
ager which, for want of a more exact word, we 
should term ‘ holy ’ wertf of two kinds, according 
as they were or were not authorized by the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance with the directions 
of Rex and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dednatio and consecratio, t.e. devotion to a deity 
by the Pontilices, they were loca sacra. If, on the 
othei hand, they were objects of fear or rever- 
ence from their own nature only, and as a con- 
s«iueuce of the common feeling of the people or 
any part of it, they were loca religtosa. The best 
autlionty for this distinction is ^lius Gallus, 
q^. Festus, p. 424 (ed. Lindsay) : ‘ Gallus ^hus 
ait sacium esse quodcunque more et institute 
civitatis coiisecratum sit, sive sedis sive ara sive 
locus sive pecunia sive quid aliud, quod dis 
dedicatum atone consecratura sit; quod autem 
nvati suse religionis causa aliquid earum rermn 
eo dodicent, id pontificos Romanos non existi- 
mare sacrum ’ We may thus infer that lief ore 
the completion of the City-State and its organi- 
zation, and probably for some time afterwards, 
the spots supposed to be inhabited by numvna 
weie loca religiosa, and this is borne out by the 
fact that places such as those which had been 
struck by lightning, the Lacus Curtius in the 
Foium, and othei s to which popular sujperstition 
attached ill omen, were loca reltqtoaa. The term, 
thorefoie, though often applied to objects simply 
because they had not undergone the rites necessary 
to make them saci a{e g , tombs, snrella, etc.), seems 
to take us back to a time ivlieii the civilizing and 
reassuiing influence of the 8tato had not yet fully 
d<me its wotk in bunging the divine inhabitants 
of the city into liappier relations with the human 
population. But, wnen once a deity had been suc- 
cessfully settled in a particular spot, with cere- 
monies about the etticacy of which no one could 
have any doubt, since they weie authorized and 
earned out by tlie State authorities, there was no 
fuithor cause foi any vague apprehensions about 
his attitude to the people ; if duly propitiated, and 
especially on the annuersary of the aedication of 
the s])ot, he would be retained as a member of the 
community, unless, indeed, some enemy could per- 
sua<le him to deseit it (evorare ) ; and liis attitude 
siiould be benclicent. All places in which deities 
weie thus settled weie designated by the word 
saver. 

Strictly speakmg, it was the ground they occu- 
pied that w as thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might be erected on it. When a 
temple or altar had been destroyed, the ground 
still lemained sneer. The general word for such a 
place, without any special reference to what was 
erected theie, was junum', the simplest kind of 
erection was a sacelltirn, i.e , as Trebatius defined 
it ((jell. VII. xii. 6), ‘ locus parvus deo sacratus ciun 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p. 422) ; thoie 
were many of these in the city, even in the time 
of Augustus But the holy place might be a grove 
or an opening ivithin it (lucus), a cave like the 
Lupercai, a hearth like that of Vesta, or an arch- 
way, as that of Janus. All these wore loca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
The oldest example, so far as we know, of a house 
erected for the dwelling of a deity is the Aides 
Vesta*, which was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house (A Compamon to Latin Studied, ed. 
J. E. Sandys, Cambridge, 1913, p. 217) ; this -was 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, but wanteil 
the mauguratio of the au^rs, which was necessary 
for a templum. This word was applied to a building 
erected on a locus sacer, which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, but also inaugurated ac- 
cording to the technical system of which the augurs 
held the secrets, and of which we have but little 


definite know ledge. When a building with its site 
had been dedicated by the State, consecrated by the 
Pontifices, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not only the dwelling of the deity, but was in all 
respects of good omen, and might even be used for 
what we should call secular purposes — e.g., for the 
as.senibling of the Senate. A document, m later 
times at least, in the form of an inscription, was 
drawn up by the Pontifices, recording the dedica- 
tion, the amount of consecrated land, the rites to 
be peifoiined, and other points ; this was the 
lex dcdxcatxonxs or lex templx. (See Marquardt, 
p. 270 ir, ; and, for the whole su^ect of loca sacra, 
xb. p. 14511*. ; WiBsowa®, p. 467 fit ; Aust, p. 209 If ) 

As the collegitiiii of augurs was certainly in 
existence in this first penod of the Roman religion, 
it IS possible that a fow templa, in the proper 
sense of that woid, may have come into being 
before the end of it. But, if we once more inteiro- 
g.ato the Fasti, we shall find that the oldest fes- 
tivals (see above, p 822), with hardly an exception, 
are connected with places that had not been sub- 
lectod to xnaugnrntxo, though they were loca sacra. 
The Robigaha, toi example, was held at a grove, the 
Vestaha at the Aides Vestm, the Lucaria at a grove, 
the Consualia at an underground ara, the Opicon- 
81 via m the Regia, as also the Agonia of Jan 9, 
the Opalia at an altar m the Forum, the I^'eraha 
at burial-places, the Lupercalia at the Lupercai, 
and the Regifugium in the Coiiiitium (see Fow lei 
under head of these festivals), Tlie evidence seems 
convincmg that, when the Fasti were drawn up, 
there weie no templa technically so called. Where, 
as at the Quii malia, w e hear of a sacrifice at a spot 
where a templum is knoivn to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p. 322), we are not justilied in in- 
ferring that it took place originally in such a 
building ; there, as in other cases (Aust, de 
AKdxbus saerxs Populx Jioviani, Marburg, 1889, p 
33), tho temple was without doubt preceded by a 
.sacellum. 

V. Ritual of worship.— T he basis of the 
Roman’s ritualistic dealing with his deities con- 
sisted in sacrifice and prayer, the two being, so 
far as we know', invariably combined. Gn im- 
portant occasions, and for particular reasons, these 
were performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit round some object — land, city, army, or 
instruments, such as arms and trumpets — or, again, 
the whole Roman people, if supposed to be in need 
of ‘ purification’ from some evil influence; in this 
extended foim the litual was called lustrntio ; and 
this ceremonial was perhaps the most charactei- 
istic, not only of tho Roman, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of worship. 

Sacrifice {sacrtjictum), as the word itself im- 
plie.s, was an act of making over to the deity some 
property more or less valuable, the meaning of 
sacer, as has already been explained, being ‘ that 
which belongs to a deity ’ The nature of the 
sacrxhcxum, 8W Marquardt puts it (p 169), depended 
partly on the functions of tho deity, paitly on tho 
object to be attained by the worshipper. The 
Roman husbandman ottered tho tirstfruits of all 
his crop.s to the numtna who were concerned with 
their welfare (Wissowa®, p. 409), and this practice 
survived in the State m various forms ; e g., the 
Vestals plucked the first ears of com in ^lay for 
the purpose of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flamen Dialis did the same with the grape-crop in 
August, with prayer for the safety of the whole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 204). Unbloody sacrifices of a 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the restmg- 
places of the dead, but in the ritual of the festivals 
which descended directly from an earlier pastoral 
and agricultural life ; e.g., at the Parilia in April 
we hear of baskets of millet,«eake8 of the same. 
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paile of milk, etc. (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 743 ff.) ; and at 
the Vestalia in June the Vestals oller^ sacred 
cakes made, in antique fashion, of the oars which 
they had plucked m May [mola salsa). But the 
evidence ot the Fasti shows that we cannot get 
back to a time when animal-sacrifices were not 
also in use ; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
always more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of crops. The wealth of the 
ancient Homan farmer consisted chiefly of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that animal- sacrifices formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most commonly sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs; but the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honourable animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction vrith the other two, or 
as a piacular sacrifice— a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was victima\ if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were employed in the 
worsnip of male deities and female victims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least ; 
but, in view of the uncertainty of sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may be doubted whether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri- 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jupiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204J), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the lustratio agri, presently to be described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Of ancient usage also was the 
sacnhce of a dog at the Robigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 16. Of human sacrifice in the usual sense 
of the term there .is no trace ; but it might 
happen that in a season of great peril or pestilence 
the children born between March 1 and May 1 
were made over to the god {ver sacrum), and, when 
th^V had ^own up, were driven out of the ^man 
territory (Festus, p. 619 ; Liv. xxu. 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ritual of the altar was extremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
hf»w much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating ; it may best be studied in Mar- 
quardt, p. 180 ff. All that need be said here is that 
tne victim, which must be unblemished, was slain 
by the assistants of the priest, after its head had 
been sprinkled with fragments of the mola salsa, 
or sacred cake {imTttolatio), and with wine ; that in 
all ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon the altai, whUe the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc. , formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
Avas to determine ivliether the deity ivould be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal oflerod 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
Avere to be his share ; but the extraordinary 
development of the minutim of this practice be- 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was said does not seem to 
be known ; but it was probably during the laying 
of the exta on the altar. The piiest or other 
person Avho uttered it had his head covered, to 
shut out all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
Avhile a tibicen played the tibia in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main- 
tained a strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175 ff.). As 
is seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
desire, if not a claim, on the part of tne sacrificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were vrithin the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing positive benefit. To obtain the desired 
rei^ult, every detail, both of sacrifice and of prayer, 


had to be gone through correctly ; and a slip in 
either or any accidental hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the music o£ the flute-player, made it 
necessary to begin the whole ritual over again, and 
to offer a piaeulum, or apologetic sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was usually a pig, and there was 
no necessity to examine its entrails ; it was offered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaeulum 
was offered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omission that mig^t 
happen ; but it is possible that this was one of the 
later developments of the ju* dimnum (the victim 
in this case was a vorcus praicidaneus [Cell. IV. 
vi. 7].) Undoubtemy, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organization within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in cere- 
monial detail had its begmning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expression of that vague fear 
of the unknown which wo must attribute to the 
early Roman : he did not know his deities inti- 
mately, did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at any luonient, 
for all he knew, be doing or saying thmgs which 
would put them in evil mood toAvards him. It was 
just here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the unbounded confidence of the early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, his 
habit of unquestioning obedience to them, and his 
sense of obligation or duty, in Ixith private and 
public life, are largely, perhaps mainly, due to his 
feeling of helplessness as an individual in his 
relation with the unseen world We shall have 
to trace later the decay of tins confidence and 
sense of duty (pietas), as the Roman mind became 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formulanzation of the old cults gradually de- 
stroyed all their life and meaning. But in these 
early stages of the Roman State the religious dis- 
cipline of minute ntual unquestionably had certain 
good and useful results (see FoAvler, p. 344 ff.). 

Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may be as 
well to illustrate it, in the most higlily developed 
form which it took in this period, from the cere- 
mony of lustratio, in which saciifice, player, and 
procession were combined. The most lemaikable 
record which we have of such a ceremony is not 
indeed Roman, but belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Iguvium ; it 18 an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the insti action of 
the priests taking part in the lustratio of a sacred 
lull {ocris fisius) ; it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
difficult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of tnis religious process from Roman 
sources (Bucheler, Umbrica, 1883). The object of 
this process of lustratio, aa explained by Wi.ssowa 
(p. 390), was twofold : (1) to purify the object round 
Avhicli the procession went from all evil that might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
(pax) of the deities concerned with it (‘ pacem deum 
oxposcere’); (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil could come if the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to the 
prescribed traditional order. This explanation 
may be taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, and it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi- 
tive man ; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine hill by the Luperci on Feb. 
16, presents very peculiar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see Fowler, 
p. 310 ff.}, and alb that the boundary Ime of city 
or ag«r, being carefully followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thus kept accurately in remem- 
brance. 

But the typical lustratjo of which we know the 
details is tnat of the Ambarvalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the lusi ratio; of the 
farm by the Roman husbandman, of which the 
detail has been meserved to us in Cato’s treatise 
on agriculture Wo have to follow Cato, apply- 
ing his account to the developed festival of tne 
City ; but we have suflBcient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
j^ncultura, 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheep, and pig — the most valuable property of the 
Roman — pa‘<sed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury from storm or disease. Three times they 
went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
they were sacnficed, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratres Arvales, 
who were the priests nresiding at the Ambarvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land) ; 

‘Father Mars, I pray and Y>eBeeuh thee to b« wllUngr and 
propitious to me, my household, and my slaves , for the which 
object I have caused these victims to be driven round my form 
and land I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn from us all 
disease, seen or unseen, all desolation, ruin, damage, and un- 
seasonable Influence , I pray thee, give Increase to the fruits, 
the corn, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
a prosperous issue. Keep also in safety the sliopherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, niy house, 
and household To this end it is, as I Imve said — namely, for 
the nuriflcation and making duo lustration of my farm, my land 
cultivated aii<l uncultivatM— that 1 pray thee to bless this 
threefold sacrifice ' 

At all these religious ceremonies the sacrificing 
priest, and all magistrates who liad the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Rox only), wore a 
peculiar dress. The most regular and character- 
istic one was the purple-bordered robe called toff a 
preetexta, which was also worn by children, both 
Doys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they had originally taken part as acolytes 
{camilli, camMce) in the sacrifices of the family 
(see Fowler, in CIB x. [1890] 317 IT.). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions were con- 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinguish them, and so to avoid the many causes 
of pollution with which they might accidentally 
meet. The Flamines had an a 2 )ex, or leathei n cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
white wool (Serv ad JEn. li. 683), and their wives 
ijlamimcce) a tutuhu, or raised liead-dress, hound 
with a purple fillet. The Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stupe (see, for this sujjihulum, J H. 
Middleton, Ancient Borne in 1885, London, 1886, 
p. 199). The Salii, when performing their dances, 
etc , wore a primitive military dress, the trabea 
and tunica picta ; the Luperci ran round the 
Palatine hill at the Lupercalia, girt with skms, 
probably those of the victims (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3) ; the Fratrea Arvales wore conspicuous 
by a crown of coin-ears made fast with white 
fillets (Gell. VII. vii. 8). 

From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the State, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual bemgs {numinn), 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually iniiuenced by what he did or said. 

2. As a consequence, it was necessary for him to 
he on good terms with them, and this could he 
securely accomplished only by the constituted 


authorities of a State who by expenence and 
tradition had learnt bow to deal with them 

3. This being not only an essential, hut the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there vas 
no real distinction between the jus sao um and 
the JUS civile ; the former was a part of the lattei, 
and always continued so (cf. Cie. de Legibua, bks 
ii. and iii.). 

4. So, too, there is no original distinction 
between priest and magistrate ; they were both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in 
habitants of the city. ‘It was not a poet or 
projdiot, but a King, and a pnest-k mg, to whom 
the Romans attributed the origin of their rcligioub 
organization ’ (Aust). 

6. This inseparable union of State and religion 
had important and valuable efiects on the Roman 
character; the State was moie to the individual 
than perhaps in any community ancient or modem 
But the religion, as a religion, had an insutticieiit 
vitality. 

6. Iriis was chiefly becan-<e it was originally 
based on a feeling of fear, winch was never \\ holly 
shaken olF. It was mainly negative in character ; 
t.e., the range of its prohibitions was far laiger 
than that oi its precepts. It can hardly be said 
that the moral law was enforced by it ; and theie 
was a distinction between what was duo to one's 
fellow-men (jus) and what was due to the gods 
(fas). 

7. The one feature of this religion which hatl 
a moral value was the constant and indispensable 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they wore duties that 
must be lulhlled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim upon them to deal nghteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material Beyond this we cannot go ; 
the pietas of the old Roman was a valuable quality 
in itself, but it never led him to ha.se his daTly 
conduct upon higlier motives than obedience to 
the State and its authoiities as mediators between 
himself and a dangerous spiritual world It would 
always have been Jiflicult for a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 

II. Second Period 

(From the Etruscan kings to the war with 
Hannihiu). 

The religious system which has been described 
belonged exclusively to the State proper, t.e. to 
the patricians, or members of the old patrician 
ffcntes ; no plebeian or ‘ outsider ’ had any part m 
it whatever, either as priest or as worshipper. This 
will be easily understood aftei what has already 
been explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the numan members of the State ; tlie former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patncian gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their abode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could he 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with them. But by the 7th cent. B c. a 
considerable population was gi owing up in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
the old gentes, and whose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not here concerned ; vriiat is of importance for our 
present purpose is to note that tlieie is very strong 
evidence that the last three king.s of Rome were 
not Romans hut Etruscans, and that the patiician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan poAver which at this time spread 
itself over central Italy, enter^g into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campagna, but 
with the Greeks of Cunise and the western coast. 
The consequence was a ^eat and permanent re- 
volution, not only in the political institutions, 
but in the religious system of the State. The 
second of these Kings, generally known as Servius 
Tullius, admitted the plebeians to the army, and 
divided the city and its territory into four_ tribes, 
coinjiriHing all free men, whether patricians or 
plebeians, who occupied a certain amount of land. 
The last king, Tarquinius Superbus, has all the 
characteristics of the tyrant : the Roman territory 
was extended, the aristocracy of the patrician 
gcntes was oppressed, while the unnrivileged 
classes were brought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accompanied the 
political one, of which we can distinctly trace two 
features; ( 1 ) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State ; (2) the intro- 
duction of new deities and worships, of one new 
and impoi tant priesthood, and of new methods of 
approaching the divine protectors of the State, 
botii old and new. In the period we have now 
befoie us the old worships contmued to exist as 
befoie, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
custom and cult which they had at any time re- 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
centuries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at tne same 
tune the range of her deities and her worship. 
Conquest, eonmierce, alliance, and, we may add, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to licr divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her hands, and she must either continue their 
worship within the conquered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Marquardt, p. 36 if.). 
Again, if the State was in peril, either from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call m the aid of new deities where the old ones 
sepmed to be of no avail ; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact with deities of whom the Roman 
authorities knew nothing, and who needed social 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
while the list of the dv xndiqtUs was closed for ever, 
that of the d\, nov&muUsy the new-comers, was 
continually being increased ; new and startling 
foims of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed and dedi- 
cated both to old deities and th new ones — to old 
deities under now names and forms, and to new 
ones who consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political ; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

I. The first and perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome IS the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the potnerium, of a temple of Diana. This was 
universally attributed to Servuis Tullius, and is 
described by Varro {de Ling. Lat. v, 43) as ‘ com- 
mune Latinorum Dianm templum ’ Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Ancia, which has become 
familiar to us since the publication of Frazer’s 
Gulden Bouah, was undoubteiUy the centre-point 
of a Latin league which succeeded that of Alba 
Longa ; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now tran.sferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and with it the cult of Diana, who will 
not be found (see above) in our list of the dx 
indigctes. This was a temple in the full sense of 
the word, and its lex dcdxcatxonxs, or lex templi, 
became the model for all later ones {OIL xii. 
4333) Later on it contained, after the fashion 
which began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess modelled > on the type of the Ephesian 


Artemis, and borrowed from her cult at Massilia 
(Strabo, iv. 180). (For further details and refer- 
ences in connexion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exhaustive art. ‘Diana,’ in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Jiecd-Encyclopadie.) 

2 . To the same period of Etruscan influence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central lehgious point 
of the Roman dominion ; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, %t 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, where its 
foundations, showing unmistakable signs of 
Etruscan de.sign, may still be seen (Middleton, 
p 232). The combination of three deities m a 
single cult and a single temple >va 3 foreign to 
Rome, though not uncommon in Greece ; and, 
though we do not know why Jnno and Minerva 
shared this great temple with Jupiter (who was at 
all times the great object of worship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etiuria, where it represented an original trias 
(Tinia, Thalna, Mineiva) introduced under Greek 
influence. The temple was on a scale of magnifi- 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders: it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and three cellce at the north- 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder- 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious ideas of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the patrician gentes 
by exhibiting in the utmost splendour one which 
should be common ground ior patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form— the 
form in which it was destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized world (see J. A. Ambrosch, Studien 
und Andcutungen^ Breslau, 1839, p 205 IF.). At 
the same time, in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
lull, which henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the members of 
the Latin league in a religious worship (Fowler, 
p. 95 If.). 

In close connexion with this great "temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of the Roman religion. The dies 
natalis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epulurn 
Jovis, when the images of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium ; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in which the deities 
were supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
another, though hardly perhaps as a completely 
anthropomorphic conception of the deities con- 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same peiiod as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). 
This temple also was the goal of the tiiumphai 
procession of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like the statue of 
Jupiter himself ; and the games (ludi votioi, after- 
wards ludi Romani), which he had vowed to hold 
in honour of the god if victorious, were originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3 . The most important of all the innovations 
of this age was the introduction into the temple of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the influence 
of which on entirely new system of ritual was 
brought into vogue. This must now be explained 
in some detail. (For the Capitoline temple and 
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Jupfter see esp. Aust’s art. ‘Jupiter,’ in Roscher, 
hi. 705 ff.) 

According to the familiar Roman story, these 
‘oracles’ were pressed oft the last king of Rome 
by the Sibyl of Cuinee herself, and he finally took 
from her three books of them, which were pre- 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be toat 
the Romans first made actmaintance with the 
Cumtean Sibyl at this time ; out it is highly prob- 
able that the story wajs invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in- 
vanted by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (H. Diels, 
Sihyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 1890) What is certain 
is tliat these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religious ‘prescriptions* as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to do with the old 
Roman worship of the di indigetes, but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
new form, and of new ceremonies of a kind much 
more sensational, if the word may be used, than any 
yet seen in the city. The intercourse with Cumre 
and the Greek cities thus led directly to great 
chaises; and, though|it was the immediate result of 
the Etruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accepted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasty, and that they manipulated the new 
‘oracles’ with far- reaching eflects. The verses 
were committed to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the duovtrv 
sacris fac%und%s\ on the authorization of magis- 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these priests, who then announced 
(without divulging the verses themselves) the 
result of their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessary remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this way the legal 
means of metamorphosing the whole Roman re- 
ligious system ; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded m doing it. 

4. It was ]ust after the abolition of the kingship, 
according to the Roman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship ; in 498 
B.C. was built the temple of the Greek tnas Dcmeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.C. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite as Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and /Esculapius. All 
these were worshipped with the rxtus Grascus, 
which henceforward was recognized os equally 
legitimate with the ritus Romantis ; «.</., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, aa has been described above, was 
in the ritu<i Grcecus uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186). 
This 18 the only detail of the new sacrificial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge ; but there 
were other ceremonies intioduced by the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.C., as we learn from Livy (v. 13), 
what was called a lectisternium was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
in consequence of an alarming pestilence. For 
eight days Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercunus and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fashion, and appearing to partake 
of a meal laid out on a table in front of each of 
them ; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
(pulvinarva). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Roman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis; Latona, 


Leto ; Merciirius, Hermes ; Neptunus, Poseidon ; 
and we can guess that, thongh the experts may 
have believea that the foreign gods were moie 
efficacious for the purpose in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the people by introducing some of 
them at least under familiar names. These lecti- 
stemia were frMuently repeated, and came to 
form the essential part of the supplicationes, or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which weie 
also ordered oy the Duoviri ‘ex Sibyllmis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontilices and Senate 
(Maiquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the gods were exposed 
to view, as described above. It is noticeable that, 
while on the old Roman system the priest alone 
took part in religious rites and was alone admitted 
to a temple, heie the whole populace was ex- 
pected to view the processions ; men, w omen, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Liv. lii. 5, 7). 

These rites maik the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring m later Roman 
histoiy, to sock for a more emotional expression 
of religious feeling than was afiorded by the old 
forms of sacrifice and prayer, comlucteu as they 
were by the priest on behalf of the community 
without its active particii)ation. It would seem 
as if the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases with its increa‘-ing 
complexity and with the greater variety of evpen- 
ence to which it is exposed ; and, in the case of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealing 
with the divine inliabitants who had been induced 
to settle on the site were felt to bo no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State which was steering 
its way to empire among so many dilhculties and 
perils. It is not, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had their proto- 
^pes in old Italian usage (see Marquardt, p. 46 ; 
Fowler, p 218) ; but what we can bo sure of, so far 
as our evidence can carry us, is that the eniotiqpal 
element was wholly new. In Livy’s accounts v e 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu- 
tion — a something wrong in the relation of the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, as, e <7 , at Athens in 
the 6th century n. c. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu- 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of pontical 
privilege, which cannot rely upon the efficacy of 
methods in which it has no shaie and of ivhich it 
knows nothing — a population left out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State with 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can judge of this period of 
Roman religious history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, we may 
see hero a oeliberate attempt to include the new 
population in worship of a kind that would calm 
its fears and satisfy its emotion, while leaving 
uncontaminated the old ritual which had served 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religious forms wore being cared for 
and developed in new ways ; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal. This brings 11s to a con- 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last kmg by the two great colleges of 
Pontilices and augurs, who, as we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consulting staff 
of the Rex in religious matters The patrician 
aristocracy used them with consummate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business ; and it was not till the 

S ear 300 B.C. that plebeians were ailmitted to 
hem, though long before tha^ date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi. 37) the Duoviri had been increased to ten, half 
of whom must be plebeians. 

5. The Pontifices. — This collegium u-as originally 
of the sacred number three (Marquardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this period as the Dusiness of 
the office grow , and latei rose to fifteen. Of these 
members the I’ontifex niaximus was at all times 
both nominally and really the head, while the 
others formed his consihum, according to Roman 
magisterial practice; on him devolved, when the 
kingship was abolished, the whole of the func- 
tions of the Rex in relation to the jua d%v%num ; 
i.e. the sacra of the State, in the widest sense of 
the w'ord, were in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sacroium, and the three great Flamines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in his 2}utcstas as they had been in that of the 
Rex (see above); and ne succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the king’s dwelling, and which 
was close to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he held his office for 
life, and as under his presidency the collegium co- 
opted its own members when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly l)e said that he was the most imiKirt- 
ant and influential personage in the State durmg j 
this jieriod ; and this will be still more obvious if 
we consider his powers and duties. These were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they atlectod (1) the State in general, 
and (2) the life and interests of families and 
individuals. 

(1) State authority. — The special sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as- 
sociated with his title, passed to the Rex sacrorura ; 
but much utualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
by the Dnovin, were ordered by, and cairied out 
under the supervision of, the Pontifices ; the books 
of Livy abound with examples of this practice. 
Ev' nts weie constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme cases 
that the Pontifices gave way to the Duoviri. All 
prodigm, and especially the striking of any spot 
or building by iightnmg, called for their action 
{procuratio ^ulguns), and such places were under 
their directions walled in and remained sacred. 
Again, all vows (vota) made by magistrates — e.g.^ 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold ludt, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise — were subject to ,the approval of the 
Pontinces, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votnm, and superintended its fulfilment * No 
temple couhl be made over to a deity without 
their sanction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the M’hole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the lex dedicationvs. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their sphere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Duoviri sacris faciundis, 
we can hardly Bupi>ose that the latter could have 
resisted objections on the part of the higher col- 
legtum to any new cults brought in under their 
auspices. But, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Aust, de Mdihut), 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
I>uoviri and the Sibylline books were most numer- 
ous in the first two centuries after the expulsion 
of the last king, whde a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the plera in the 
year 300 B.C. Between 273 and 264 B.c. we find 
four temples detlicated to gods not of Greek but 
of Italian origin ; to Consus, Pales, Tellus, and 
Vertumuus; and during the first Punic war to 

1 Liv. iv 27 . * dictator, pneeunte A. Oornelio pontiflee 

mi^Yitno, Indofl . . . vojit.* 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Jutuma, anu to 
Fons, all deities connected with water, who were 
perhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 
Roman god of the sea, “at a time when Roman 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontifices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent- 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman ways of thmking of the divine ; thus 
abstractions, such as Salas, Fides, Spes, Pudicitia, 
are provided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Mommsen, was introduced when silver coins we-e 
first struck in 268 B.C. In fact, the Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3rd 
cent. B.C. of plebeians (Ti. Coruiicanius [Liv. Epit. 
xviii.], Ceocilius Metellus, from 243 to 224), were 
HO extremely active in this way that it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indigitamcnta, 
which is usually referred to a much eailier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age invented and 
named deities who presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro coi)ied this list from the Itbi i 
pontijicum, and St. Augustine {de Civ. Dei, iv. 8 fl'.) 
copi^ them from Varro to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worship. If, as the present writei 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontifical mvontion in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though based on the ideas of the 
spirit-world which were explained under peiiod 1 , 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here; wo may be content with 
noting that they exemplify well the tendency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, built up 
on popular ideas, but coming far too late to have 
any permanent eliect on the Roman conscience — 
if, indeed, they ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the ciadle deity, in Iterduca, 
the deity who attended the children to school, 
m Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, and the rest, a 
pontifical classification which probably had no 
other eilect than to assist in tiiking the life out 
of the old Roman’s feelmg towards the numma 
around him — an example of the process by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its own methods (see art IN- 
DiaiTAMENTA ; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, p. 341, and Religious Experience of the 
Roman Feople, p. 159 If.). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini- 
stration remain to be mentioned. First, they had 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the nature of their astronomical year ; but 
all such matters, as well as the ailjustment of 
relimous rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessity 
for intercalation put a power into their hands 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 

e olitical purposes. Secondly, the archives of the 
tate were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records drawn up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events 

(2) Authority over private life. — Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its own sacra, which it 
was TOund to keep up as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end ; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, e.g., that of Vejovis 
at Bovill® in the Julia gens. Thus every marriage, 
every death of a paterfamilias, and every testa- 
ment made by persons sui lurts was of importance 
not only in the way in whicn we regard them at the 
present day, but as affecting the maintenance of 
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thes^ sacra, which became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a heredvtas sine 
sacns was a proverbial instance of j^ood luck. 
The supervision of all thesis matters, originally so 
immensely important for the integrity and per- 
petuity of the Roman family, was the work of the 
rontihces. The old patrician form of marriage by 
confarreatio, a nte of distinctly religious character 
(De Marohi, p. 147 IF ), could be completed only by 
the consent and in the presence of the Pontifex 
maximus; for by this process a new family was 
crdhted, of which the new sacra had to be organ- 
ized by him. For much the same reason the mak- 
ing of a will was a i)roce88 of a sacred character, to 
ivhich the consent of the collminm was necessary. 
In tlie days of the kings the had presided on 
these occasions twice in the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Rormsches Staat<trecht, in. 
375) at the Coniitia Curiata (called on these days 
Calatn), no doubt with the I’ontihces as assessors ; 
and to the Rex succeeded the Pontifex maximus, 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi- 
dence (cf. Man£uaidt, p 307). On<‘e more, the 
whole JUS manium, i.c, the rules under which the 
ntes of bunal were conducted, and the yeaily 
renewal of these at the Parentalia, the choice of 
tlie last resting-place, and all fjuestions as to the 
right of a de^ person to buiial— these matteis 
were also u holly under the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to aj)preciate the fact that 
such things Mere infinitely moie unpoitant in the 
eyes of the eaily Homan population than they are 
for us — that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleasant conseqnenciis for 
tho family— we shall begin to understand how 
gieat and far-reaching was the power of the I’onti- 
Sces 01 er the conscience of the privatus home it 
can be coiiij)urod only to the power of themediaival 
priest, and might nave become a yoke on the 
mipular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 
Romans had been sensitive to threatened tenois 
m another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with the unbelieving (xreek even liefore this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art Priest, Priesthood [Roman] ; A. Bouch6- 
Leclercu, Les Fontifcs de I'ancicnne Rome, Pans, 
1871; iSlfiiqiiardt, [>p 23,’)-.320, Wissowa^ p .50111 ) 
6. The Augures —The collegium of Augures, 
originally, like that of the I’ontiUces, three in 
nuiiihci M'lth the Rex at the head, was also mcicased 
to nine, and opened to the pleba in the eventful yeai 
300 B C. by the Lex Ogulnia. It stands apart fiom 
the other niiesthoods, masiiiuch as it had nothing 
to do wiui the actual worship of the gods ; its 
activity was entirely concerned with the intcipre- 
tation of omens, which were supposed to aliect all 
State business, including the apjxuntment of pi lests, 
the conseoiation of teuijdes, the reaping of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of law's. 
Doubtless tho Italian husbandman, before he had 
become the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among which 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals ; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
in part also on fancy and superstition. The woik 
of the augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Foutiflces reduced to a 
^stem the details of worship and religious law. 
Conflicting interpretations would lead todel^s and 
quarrels ; and it is most characteristic of the Roman 
ideas of government that the whole authority in 
such vital matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegium, in whose decisions the State and all its 
members should have absolute conhdonce as the 
interpretes Jovis, who could construct a system of 
their own, hold their meetings in strict privacy (on 
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the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the pe^le from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every Roman magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of spectw, t.e. of taking tlie auspices ; 
but the college of augurs was the referee in all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid- 
night, he took nis position at the proper place in 
Older to observe the heavens (Marquardt, p 401 
and reff.). The details of augural loie which were 
strictly followed on these occasions are i ery compli- 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and they have m 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people As an example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which was the chief subject of 
the elaliorate systematization of this collegium, 
that of the manner of feeding of tho sacred 
chickens was also developed under their super- 
intendence . if tho chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bad ; if they so greedily devoured 
that they dropped grams out of their bills, the 
omen was good (Cic. de Dvvtnatione, i. 15). It 
needless to say that such absurdities led to a 
disbelief in the whole system among educated 
men, though it w as kept up for tlie benefit of the 
Ignorant and superstitious multitude; and befoie 
tho close of our period we have a Coiisul in com- 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(whuh every fleet and army earned with it) into 
the sea because they woula not feed (in 249 B c. 
[Liv Rpi( XIX.]). 

ilefoie we leave these two ^ve&X collegia of the 
Pontiliccs and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these ‘priests’ were in no sense what mo 
should now call ecclesiastics, set apart from the 
Moihl ot laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to pleach ; they might be magistrates as mcU os 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they piactised no 
asceticism. The religion which they repicseiited 
was one of works and not of faith ; so long as tlie 
cults were propeily carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done for the 
safety and prosperity of the State and its membeis. 
As the JUS dicinum M'as part of tho jm, civile, so 
were the priests to be reckoned among the olhcials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flammes, M'ere kept apart from 
the lest of tho population ns being engaged lu daily 
Haerilicial opeiations which would be ineffectual 
if they weie liable to contamination, and of tliese 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last 

To sum up the characteristics of this period, we 
notice • 

1 The introduction of numerous ucm deities and 
then cults, }>oth of Italian and of (Ireek oiigin, 
and of a moio shoM'y and emotional ritual, the 
lattei more especially under tho direction of the 
Siliylliiie liooks and their keepers, the duovtn sacns 
faciundis. 

2 The systematization of the jm-s divinum as an 
essential part of the jus civile, or law' of tho State, 
to such a degree that all the unpoitant acts of 
a Roman citizen, both public and private, were 
regulated in their relation to the divine inhabit- 
ants of the city. 

3 The rise to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of tho Pontifices. 

III. Third Period 

(Prom the war with Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.C.). 

The religions system which we have been so far 
examining may be described a^the sum -total qf 
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all those cults which were recognized and main- 
tained by the State ; this maintenance ^ the 
State was the unifying principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall find the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kmd much more 
incompatible with the old Roman ideas than any 
that had licon adojited in the previous age, those 
old ideas themselves being used moie and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
philosophy it ceased to share them, while the 
lower population remained at least as super- 
stitious as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might be said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human and the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both — a work of picta^, a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, with 
the object of safeguarding the liest interests of the 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 67), the 
sulnect now branches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may broadly be termed religious, though they no 
longer combine to form a characteristic national 
religion Wo should have to trace the decay of 
the old cults ; the growth of new beliefs or specu- 
lations about the nature of the gods. Fate, divina- 
tion, and duty; and, tfiiidly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
worships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the scojie of this article. 
It will be bettor (1) to give a brief account of the 
immediate effects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
religious feelings of the people and on the policy 
of the governing class ; (2) to sketch brief^ the 
influence of Greek literatuie and philosophy in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
sdhimarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national leligion in the last two centuries B c. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study ; 
and pel haps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana- 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p 67 tt ; Wissowa’, p. 60 ft.; L. 
Kralmer, Grundlinxen zur Gexch des Verfalh der 
romischen Staatsreligion, Ilalle, 1837, passiin', 
Fowler, Eeligiotis Experience, pp, 314-356.) 

i. The immediate effects of the Hanni- 
BALIC WAR —To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results ; and it is indeed tiue that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punic war, owing to the loss of Livy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Second. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the piolonged strugLde with Hannibal (218- 
204 n C.), earned on neaily all that time in Italy 
itself, forms a turning-point m the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion 
It was, in fact, a civil war as well as a stiuggle 
with a foreign enemy ; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered tei rinly, from pestilence 
as well ns slaughter ; the economy of the whole 
peninsula was upset; and at the end, when lest 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it w'as 
found that another great war with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannibal, 
and that Rome was but beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Idvy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


(prodigia) which were announced from various 
laces in the aaer Botnanus, together with the 
irections given by the peceraviri or the Pontifices 
for expiating them (procuratio). These prodigia 
seem to have been first made matter of record 
during the First war with Carthage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens (Prodigiorum liber) originally 
began in the year 247 B.C., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Livy 
was fiist able to embody them in his history, ft 
would seem, then, that in stress of war and public 
danger the nervousness of the people was gi^at, 
and was met by special measures taken by the 
religious authorities ; and it is to be noticed that 
these measures are almost without exception 
derived from the Sibylline liooks i e , they were 
not the old Roman methods of expiation, but 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, and the Roman 
deities angry or indifferent. It will suffice here 
to mention the mo-st remarkable of the new 
prescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
balic war. 

Livy tells us that in 218 B C., after the battle on 
the Trebbia, almost the whole community was 
busy with the procuratio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city was lustrated ; forty pounds of gold were 
carrieif to the temple of Juno at Lanuvium ; the 
matrunw dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
hei temple on the Aventme ; a lectisternmm was 
ordered at Ciere, because the sortes of the oracle 
theie had ‘slnunk’; Fortuim in Algidum had a 
supphcatio ; at Rome .Juventas had a lerf istermum, 
and Hercules usupplicatio ; then the whole people 
held a mpplicatio ‘circa omnia pulvinaria’; and 
a prietor was directed to undei vako the fulfilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘ H«c procurata votaque ex libris 
Sibyllinis,’ adds Livy (xxi 62)_, ‘magna ex parte 
levaverant animos religiono’; t.e., these measures 
served for the time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety. But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men’s minds ; for the Consul Flaminius, the victim 
of Trasimene, left the city to assume his command 
without taking the auspices or makin" the usual 
vows m the Capitol, fearing that for political 
reasons the Senate might detain him by falsifying 
the auspices — a significant fact, if it be a fact ; 
and las subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new series of 
prodigm of all kinds, and recourse was again had 
to the Sibylline books, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we notice the 
growing Gieek influence in the prominence of 
Juno, the legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans were now beginning to believe 
themselves descended. After the disaster at 
Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing. Besides lectistcrnia and supplicationes, the 
Sibylline books diiected the general vow of a 
ver sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9); i.e , if five 
years later the State still existed in integrity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc , were to be dedicated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice ; and lud% were also vowed, to cost 
333,333^ asses, the number three having a special 
religious significance. Lastly, the Decemviri 
ordered a lectistemium of three days, m which 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 
appeared under Roman names : Zeus and Hera, 
Poseidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 
and Artemis, Hephaestus and Hestia, Hermes and 
Demeter (Liv. xxii. 10). After the crushing defeat 
at Cannte envoys were sent to Delphi to inquire 
whether there was to be any end of these disastors ; 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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*8acriiicia aliauot extraordinaria ’ (Liv. xxii. 67), 
among which Livy mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek .man and woman, who 
were buried alive in the Forum Boaiium — a 
horrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa®, p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre of the Roman people was giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety ; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. All the religious expedients 
which Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no eftort was being spared 
to set 1 ight their relations with the unseen world, 
to vindicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities ; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been jiut to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 B . C ., a fresh out- 
break of prodigm was announced (I^iv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of Juno (Regina) 
and the predominance of Gieek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two yeais later 
(206 B . C .) the Decemviri took a singular step in 
the hope of persuading the people to hold out a 
w hile longer until Hannibal should have evacuated 
Italy ; twelve years had passed and ho was still 
thcie, and both Rome and Italy were exhausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacred stone of the Magna 
Mater Idsea, the great goddess of Pessmus in 
Phiygia, were brought to Rome. The king of 
Peigamus, to whom the place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and the sacred symlxil w'as 
conveyed to Rome, and received with relief and 
rejoicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 

‘ Scipio was about to leave with nis army for 
Africa ; a fine harvest followed ; Hannibal was 
forced to evacuate Italy the next year ; and the 
goddess did eve^thing that was expected of her’ 
(Fowler, p 70). The day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (Apiil 4), called by the Greek 
name Mcgalesia. No Roman was allowed to take 
part in tlie service of the goddess, for such Oriental 
worships were of a dangerously oi giastic character ; 
it was, m fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nevertheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had been placed 
at lirst in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 B c. 
was transferred to a temple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Aust, de JEdihus sacriSy p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
or consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Chaldmi or inathematici, which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attempts to restrain it, as in 1.39 B C , 
when they were expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val. Max. i. in. .3 ; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egypt by Gren- 
fell and Hunt, line 192 Wxyrhynchus Papyri^ pt. 
iii ]). The worship of Ma or Bellona from Cappa- 
docia, and those of Isis and Mithras, were to follow 
in due course. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their relimous experience of the last twenty 
years ; they had longed for aid and protection. 


and for knowledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in whose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed ; and they had invoked in vain, on the 
old rigid methods, their own local and native 
deities. Undoubtedly the times hod aroused 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
found no legitimate outlet. A still more striking 

K roof of this than even the introduction of the 
lagna Mater is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the rites of Dionysus- worship, surreptitiously 
introduced at this time, seized upon the minds of 
men and women of all classes in the year 186 B . C ., 
spread over a great part of Italy, an<l drove the 
Government to interfere forcibly to save the State 
from the moral disintegration which accompanied 
it. The story is told in full by Livy (xxxix. 8 ff ), 
and we still have a part of the decree by which 
the Senate commissioned the Consuls to investigate 
and check the mischief {OIL i. 43). This object 
was achieved ; yet the Bacchus-cult was allowed 
to remain, under strict superv ision— the best of 
proofs, as Aust observes (p. 78), that the State 
leligion no longer possessea the power to satisfy 
the cravings of the masses It must, indeed, be 
remembered that the population of the city was 
by this time of a very mixed character , the true 
Roman people had suffered severely m the wars 
and by pestilence, and their place was largely 
taken by liberated slaves who were practically 
without any religion of their own. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus himself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, a political rather than a religious conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this population 
found little comfort in the cults proviaed for it, 
and little or no aid towards right conduct All 
that could be done was to keep it amused with 
constant games and shows, which had been 
originally of a religious character and limited to 
single days, but now were secularized and freely 
extended in length, and to keep itpiovided with 
the means of existence. To provide it with a 
common religious belief or worship was utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed be used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally superstitious masses ; but it had lost its 
unifying and comforting power. 

11 . The influence of Greek literature 

AND PHILOSOPHY — The Hannibalic war affected 
the beliefs and the morale of all classes alike ; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum which was nioie 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spiiit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mythology, but on the local cults of the Greek 
vbXeis and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
process it had been greatly assisted by the con- 
quests of Alexander and the wars of his successors 
With the break-up of the keen individual life of 
the Gieek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; though the old city-cults lingered on in 
outward form, they lost their real meaning under 
the overshadowing power of deified kings and the 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
basis for the daily conduct of the individual. 
Thus the Roman governing class, when it came 
rapidly under the influence of Greek thought in 
the period with which we are now dealing, when 
it began to develop a literature and to thmk, found 
nothing to learn from the Greeks which could act 
otherwise than as a solvent of its old religious 
ideas. 

The very first example that we meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted' 
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her€^ though it ia no donht jwaaible to exagmrate 
its importance. Ennins, the first man of real 
genius who wrote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemems, 
in which he attempted to exnlain the Greek gods 
as merely ancient Kings who nad been deified — an 
idea quite in liarmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post- Alexandrian period ; and this transla- 
tion does not seem to nave met with anv dis- 
approval at Rome It is characteristic of tne age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and he was ^rhaps 
only expressing his personal views ( K^ahner, 
p. 44). It is doubtful whether the hook became 
^pillar ; it is mentioned only once in Roman 
literature (Cic. Nat. Deomm, i. 42, 119), and the 
methods of publication were then bnt little under- 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows the same 
tendency (cf the famous lines in his Telamo, based 
on the teaching of Epicurus : ‘ Ego deum genus 
esse semper dixi et dicam cajlitum, Sed eos non 
curare opinor quid agat hnraanum genus,’ etc 
[0. Ribbeck, frag Rom. Frag., Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 54]) , and in his Pythagoi'ean work entitled Epi- 
channus he introduced the Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of the gods which became the coinnion pro- 
perty of eilucated men, and can be traced in the 
writers of [days, in Lucilius, Cicero, and Varro 

But the two great systems of post- Aristotelian 
philosophy u hieh found, place at Rome in the last 
t^\o centmies of the Republic had a far more pro- 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas 
(The third, the New Academy, being neither jiosi- 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not be 
considered here ; see ait. Acadertv ) 

EpxctircanUm was first in the field, but was slow 
in gaining gionnd, and Rome produced no great 
Epicurean but Lucretius the poet ; nor did even he 
become popular, for his direct and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of rdigto, and his appeal to the 
intellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
(leglading bondage of that rdigio, were not in 
haimony with the Roman genins. Epicureanism 
was to some extent popular on its piaetical side 
(Cic Tusc iv 3, de Dtv. li. 50), with bad moral 
effects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them aside as useless, it suittsl 
neither the class that was responsible foi the sur- 
viving forms of the State religion nor the lov'er 
orders still steeped in superstition. See art. EPI- 
CUREANS 

StoKism, on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds ; its ideal man was in 
many nays in keeping with tlie ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
lango and tlic varied populations of the Roman 
Empire It did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or c\en, as ditl the Epicureans, the 
interest of divine heinra in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a Supreme Deity, identical 
with Reason, I^aw, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been observed, it had a ^rong 
religious sale, and with some of the ablest Romans 
the teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
Panu'tius, the intimate friend of Scipio the 
younger, and founder of what may be called 
Roman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. While Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all relimon which Lucretius had ex- 
pressed so vehemently, and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very cari- 
ous attempt, on Stoical pnnciples, to harmonize 
the old religious beliefs with pmloeophio theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antigui- 
iatM Dtvtna!, the counterpart of his Anti^uiteUes 
Humanos ; but we know enough about it from 
surviving frs^ents, and from tlie criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertullian, to be confident that it 
was written not only from antiquarum interest 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology with the prevaihng ideas of the g^s. 
Krahner was the first to point out the importance 
of Varro’s work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followed by 
Marqnardt and other writers. See art. Stoics. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the animtu 
mundt, the divine principle permeating all mate- 
rial things, which, in comomation with those 
material riimgs, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
God, Destiny, or whatever other name the Stoics 
used to express it. The mundus is made up of the 
four elements, and these partss mundb are also 
divine, as are the various phenomena which they 
underlie. In the 16th book of his work Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the Gr»co- 
Roinan State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
d\ prtcctpux or selectt, represented the jutrttM 
mundi in various ways ; and even the ditterence 
of sex among the deities was explamed by regard- 
ing all male gods as emanating from the heaven, 
and all female ones from the earth, accoiding to a 
familiar ancient idea of the active and passive 
factors of generation ( Angustine, de Civ. Dei, vii, 23). 
Tlie Stoic theory of dfcinons was utili/ed in the 
same way to find an explanation for semi-deities, 
heroes, I^res, Genii, etc., and thus another feature 
of the old Italian religious mind was to bo saved 
from contempt and neglect. At the head of the 
whole system was Jupiter, who seems to have been 
recognized by the Stoics of the Roman school as 
representing not only the lieaven but even the 
animus mundi itself (Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. I, 4); 
and the various functional activities of this sup- 
remo god multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Teitullian, Apol. 14). So, too, with the other 
chief deities ; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion was skilfully worked into the now 
system, viz, that tendency to see the supernatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable ways expressed 
by adjectival titles, and aifecting all the details of 
human action and suffering, of which the Fontilices 
had taken advantage to construct tlieir so-called 
Indigitnjnenta. But the deities of tlie Homan cults 
had oecome so worn and indistmct with ago that 
in many or most cases their functions were no 
longer clearly to be disc'erned, even by a learned 
antiquarian like Varro ; and he was compelled to 
include in a lar/^o class of di inrerti those of whose 
functional activity he could not be sure (Wissowa*, 
p. 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which could 
really appeal with effect to the best type of Roman 
mind was harmonized with the leadmg features of 
the old lieliefs in a way which was neither un- 
reasonable nor ludiinrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on tneae matters, and there are indeed 
some tilings which it is better that they should 
not know (Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31) ; but they have 
lieen on the right rirack in their ideas and worship, 
wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. For the educated it 
is necessai-y to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the religious practice 
of their ancestors with reason and knowledge. 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi- 
tion to take up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, who looked on all religions as mere folly 
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and mental bondage ; and, to judge from the attacks 
made on it by St. Augustine and the Fathers, 
and from the temporary ^vival of the old cults 
which Augustus succeeded in achieving shortly 
after Varro’s death, it was prolMibly not without 
some substantial practical result. But it could 
have affected only tne higher and educated classes ; 
and even they were never quite in earnest in deal- 
ing with such questions. Varro himself, a Sabine 
of the sturdy old-Italian type, with an extra- 
onynary interest in matters of religious antiquity 
M well as religious philosophy, was probably more 
in earnest than any other Roman of that age ; but 
the ordinary attitude of the cultivated Roman to 
such Biiecufations may be well seen in Cicero’s 
three books, de Natwra Deorum, which followed the 
work of Varro, and were to some extent influenced 
by it. Cicero’s attitude to religion was simply 
sceptical and eclectic ; he inclmed to the Stoic 
view, but treats the whole subject as a matter for 
pleasant discussion, without showing any convic- 
tion of its importance to Rome or mankind. In 
all his voluimnouB writmgs, mcludmg his corre- 
spondence, there is no sign that Ins life was in any 
way affected either by belief or by cult ; the only 
way in which religio mterests him is its use for 
political uurposes. And Cicero is a type of the 
educated Roman of his day (see some good remarks 
in Boissier, Jielxgion rotnainc^, i. 56). 

iii. 2'he actual results on the national 
RELIGION. — We have now to illustrate the actual 
results for the old religion of these two mam 
causes of disintegration — the Ilamubalic war and 
the influence of Greek philosophy. 

(a) The cults —The most striking evidence of 
the decay of those worships winch we examined in 
the hrst "period is suggested by our present ignoi- 
ance of the meaning and the details of so many of 
them (see above, n. 820*). Hod tiiey been mam- 
tamed or fully creuited with efficacy, the literature 
of the last century n.c would assuredly have con- 
tained allusions to them sufficient to give us some 
idea of the nature of the deities and the details of 
their worship. But neither Cicero nor any of his 
contemporaries but Varro has anything important 
to tell us of them. Varro was the only lioman 
really interested in them. A little later, (xreeks 
like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or foreigners like 
the Mauretanian Juba, took some trouble to 
understand them, also from antiquarian or philo- 
sophical motives. But by the time of Varro 
and these antiquarians the decay had already 
gone so far that many of the old cults were quite 
neglected and forgotten. A few examples will 
suilice 

The name Agonia, which stands for a festival 
four times in the ancient calendai, was so much a 
mystery even in Varro ’s day that we do not know 
for certain the meanmg of the word, or what rites 
were perfoimed on those days. The Furrinalia, 
Lucaria, Divalia, are almost entirely lost to us, as 
they were to Varro (so far as we can guess fiom 
what we know of his wiitings). The Kegifugiuni 
in February and the Pophfugia in July were even 
then wholly misunderstood, being explained by 
false etymologies (see Fowler, pp. 174, 327). It is 
ulte possible that we should be eoually m the 
ark ai)out the Lupercalia, one of the most sin- 
ular of all the Roman rites, if it had not been 
1 ought into fresh prominence by the famous cele- 
bration just before Caesar’s death. It can hardly 
have been one of the wholly neglected festivals, 

J et the fact that no writer mentions it before that 
ate shows conclusively how little interest such 
old customs excited. With the cults the old 
deities, of course, vanished in many cases, though 
this is less astonishing, since the Romans, as we 
have seen, at all the early stages of their rehgioas 


life paid far more attention to woiship than to 
the oojects of it. No one knew the true natuie of 
Vejovis, nor do we know ourselves ; so, too, with 
Summanus, of whom Augustme says, no doubt 
following Varro, that he was at one time a greater 
deity than Jupiter himself (de Cw. Dei, iv. 23) ; 
'quisquis is est,’ writes Ovid in speakmg of bun 
(Fasti, VI. 731), from which we may mfer tliat 
Varro was equ^ly in the dark. Census surs ived 
only because he had become oddly identified w itli 
Poseidon Hippios, and we are left to conjecture 
from stray facts of the cult that he was originally 
a harvest-god. Even so great a god as Janus, 
whose so-called temple by the Forum was matter 
of public interest owing to the practice of keeping 
it open whenever Rome was engaged in war, 
became the subject of vam philosophical specula- 
tion, no one suspecting that his origin was really 
as simple and humble as we now believe it to hav e 
been (see above, p 825) ; and Ovid fancifully ‘ inter- 
views ’ tlie old god ill the vain hope of discovering 
his nature (Fasti, i. 89 ff.). Vesta survived at all 
times, with her cult and hei virgin priestesses ; 
the latter could not become secularized, and the 
ever-burning sacred fixe which it was their duty to 
maintain was too well recoguiz-ed as a symlHil of 
the State’s vitality to be subject to neglect like 
other less significant cults. Yet, if we turn to the 
list of deities represented in the rites of the 
Numan calendar (see above, p. 824), we shall find 
on examination that Vesta is almost the only one 
of them who lias not been either forgotten or 
metamorphosed in one way or another under the 
influence of Greek literature and mythology. 

Further, it is a well-attested fact that, m the 
general mdifference to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and detailed administration, the temple- 
buildings of the city were fast going to nun in the 
last age of the Republic. Augustus has told us 
himself that he restored no fewer than eighty-two 
(Monumentum Ancyranum, iv. 17) ; and the ode ()f 
Horace (lu. 6) which begins, ‘ Deliota majorum mi- 
mcritus lues, Koniane, douec teinpla refeceiis,’ etc., 
18 familiar to everyone ; and Propertius and Ovid tell 
the same tale (Marquardt, p. 67 and reft' ). The greed 
of capitalists and the w^ant of space for building 
had long before this begun to override the sacred 
character of shrines in the city ; thus in 179 B.C 
the censors had to rescue a number of sacella from 
private occupation (Liv xl. 51. 8 ; cf. Cic Harusp. 
liesj). XV. 32) ; and m his dialogue de Natura 
Deorum, supposed to have taken place in the year 
75 B.C., Cicero writes of thefts of statues and other 
projierty from temples (u 29, 82) — sacrileges which 
we may probably attribute to the demoralization 
caused by the social and civil wars A number of 
now temples were founded in this period, but they 
seem to mark the fancy of those who \ owed them 
rather than any fixed religious policy such as we 
traced in the previous age ; and, before the end of 
the period witli w hich we are now dealing, we find 
a teuiple which ominously forecasts the futuie, 
that of dtvus Julius, Ix'gun the year after Ins 
death (For these foundations see Aust, de Mdx- 
Ims sams, p. 18 ft.) 

(6) Pnesthooils.- -The oldest of these, the Rex 
saciorum and the Flamines, winch were attached 
to paiticular worships, fell into partial or complete 
neglect during this Mriod From the natme of 
their duties they could not be held together w'lth 
any office which might take the holder away fioin 
Rome ; accordmg to the old ideas of tlie relation 
of the State to ite deities, their absence would 
have been detrimental to public interests But 
from the Hamubahe war onwards every ambitions 
member of the governing class looked to office and 
military command to procure him both wealth and 
influence ; and as a consequen«e he avoided afl 
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employment which would keep him at liome. 
Attempts were mode to break the rule, but for a 
long tune the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
action : and, as these priests were in his potestas, 
disobeaience was practically impossible. In 190 
B.O. a Flamen Quirinalis was Prcetor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed to hold a foreign command 
(Liv. xxxvii 47). In 180 a Rex sacrorum tried to 
hold his priesthood together with a naval command 
{duumvir navalu), but was compelled to resign it 
(Liv. xl. 42). In 131 a Flamen Martialis was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar- 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cio. Phil xi, 8, 18) ; yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P. Licinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, ‘ quod nunqnam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livys epitomi.st {EpU, 
59). 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the deg^radation of 
the old sacrifloial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in CtR vii (18»81 193 ff. from records In 
Livy : a youth of bad character belongin? to the (rre<^t family 
of the Valerii Flacci was made Flamen Dlalis by the Pontifex 
maximus at the urgrent request of his family in order to place 
him under the innumerable restrictions to which that important 
nesthood was subjected Strange to say, this seems to ha\ e 
ad the effect of reforming bis character, and he became 
Curule asdile and Pnator later on, his brother Iteing allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, as the Flamen was not allowed 
to swear. 

The general tendency was undoubtedly to shirk 
these priestly offices with their awkward restric- 
tions, and it is almost certain that the flamtnium 
Dtale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.C. (Wis-sowa®, 
p. 71, note) 5 the flamines mtnores are not heard of 
in the last century of the Republic, and, as Mar- 
quardt nistly argues (p. 67, note 1), if they had 
survived, Varro would nardly have l^en at a loss 
for information about the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc.). So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a ^corporation by Augustus ; tne Rex sacrorum 
alone seems to have survived (Cic. Harusp. Resp. 
vi. 12 ; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62 j CIL i. 
121 ), 

The groat collegui of Pontifices, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacris faciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness wuth which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after; e.g., Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Cfcsar took extra- 
ordinary trouble to become Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that these offices brought both political 
and social inlUience ; but as trustees of the old jus 
divintim tliey were by this time almost useless 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucins Sctevola, 
Consul in 95 B C,, held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the la.st of tiiese was of any 
consequence— and that one was not true (Aug. ae 
Cw. Dei, IV. 27 ; Krahner, p, 47 and note). Ctiesar 
as Pontifex maximus can have paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to reform the calendar . he was away 
from Rome some fifteen out of the twenty years 
during which he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his jiontifical functions. All 
tliose jiosts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular election like the magis- 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have been 
elected in Comitia as early as the Seoxind Punic war 
(Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, ii. 35) ; the other 
priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De- 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the lost century b c ), 
were thrown open to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.C,, thougli by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic. de Leae Agrnrta, ii. 18). The last thing that 
a'Roman tnought< J at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica- 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office ; the-Pontilices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods which were under their con- 
trol, while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells us 
{de Divinatione, i. 15, 25, de Nat. Deor. ii. 3, 9), 
had become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. This is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on uthe 
other hand, how simple was the process by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an- 
nounced that he was going to ‘ observe the heavens,’ 
t.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to put a legal 
stop to all business for that day; this w'as the 
consequence of the Lex iBlia Fufia of 153 B.C., 
passed; in order to give extra legal strength to a 
Senatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cioero, though him.self sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeatedly 
speaks of this law as a great bulwark of the consti- 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 B.C, as a fatal blow 
to the cause of Republicanism (Cic. pro Sestw, xv. 
33, in Vatxmum, ix. 23). 

Of the collegium in charge of the Sibylline books 
we do not liear so frequently in this period ; but, 
whenever the books are consulted, it is in the in- 
terest or against the interest of some party or 
family. To give a couple of'examides • in 139 B.c. 
recourse was nad to this device to prevent the great 
family of the Marcii from having the honour of 
biinging a new water supply into Rome, without 
effect in this case (Frontmus, de Aq. i. 7 ; cf. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188) ; 
again, in 56 B C the Quindecemvin found an oracle 
that forbade the invasion of Egypt by a Roman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State'; 
in this case the oWeet was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Sibyl- 
lines in the burning of the Capitoline temple in 
81 B.c. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search m Greece and tlie 
East (Marquardt, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally given opportunities for much forgery and 
double-ae^ing (Suet. Aua. 31 ; Tac Ann. vi 12). 
Of expiations ordered by this collegium we.hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people was 
blunted and caUous ; if the State was in danger, as 
in the Cimbrian war, the people hardly realized it 
But in 113 B.C. a temple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ *ob incesta Virginum 
Vestalmm’— a significant fact (Aust, de AEdibus, 
p. 28). 

Thus, when the Republic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Romans, and all honesty of purpose, all genuine 
belief in its efficacy, had vanislied from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
of it. It must, however, he confessed that, iiistoric- 
ally speaking, little damage was done by this decay 
of the old ciuts and pnestlioods, which had no per- 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 
population like that of Rome, no saving health. 
But, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transitioa from city-State to Empire, the decay set 
in too rapidly, as the result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in hefoie even the govern- 
ing classes Iim had time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It came so 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
^ow up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 
If Stoicism comd save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of hard work, as with Csesar, the ordinary 
individual, if ritual were neglected, and all trust 
in a spiritual world faijed him, had no moral 
ballast, no bond of conduct to keep hmi from evil- 
doing, Hence, in spite of noble exceptions, there 
was a real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
know ; and we have every reason to believe that 
all classes were equally selfish and equally callous. 

IV. Fourth Period 
(From the accession of Augustus). 

It will be our object, in dealing with the last 
eriod of the life or the religion of the Roman 
tate, to examine (1) its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (2) the traces of its survival in Rome and the 
provinces during the next three centuries. We 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles; and also the 
worship of the Caesars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the early Empire, except 
so far as it was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inex tncably intertwined with them . This wor- 
ship was, in fact, in both origin and character foi eign 
to Rome and Roman ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, as has been shown 
throughout this article, was quite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings ; and, though 
ofiicially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em- 
perors were allowed to be worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected with the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See artt C^esarism, Deification 
(Greek and Roman), vol iv. p, 629 ff. 

i The revival of the State religion by 
Augustus.— T his is not only the most remarkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. We 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished among the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
had been allowed to decay ; and to us it may seem 
almost impossible that the practice, an<l to some 
extent also the belief, shoula be capable of resus- 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best in- 
terests and the collective wisdom of the State, 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it was too lute to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re- 
vive the idea, common to all ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti- 
mately bound up with the attention paid by the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer- 
tility of men, animms, and crops could not be 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually piopitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of Augustus is a part, and a necessary part, of his 
whole political sclieme. He had learnt from the 
experience of his predecessors in political power 
that reform on political lines only was quite in- 
sufficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel- 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional changes, 
of endless party legislation, of civil wars ; Augustus 
gradually came to understand that the only heal- 
ing medicine he could prescribe for the State was 
not so much of a political as of a moral and re- 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
been evanescent ; but there still remained the in- 
herited conviction, especially among the masses, of 


the pow’er of the gods to give or withhold prosperity, 
and it was this conviction that Augustus deter- 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by any one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate ujxm the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the request and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustas, for the celebration of 
the Secular Games in 17 B C. ; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to- 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
policy of the Princeps. Whether Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work it 18 impossible to say, nor is it of much un- 
portance for our present object. But, inasmuch os 
a man’s religious beliefs are largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturally a popular conviction in which he shared, 
rather than standmg entirely apart and administer- 
ing a remedy which he thought of as mechanical 
and not organic in its operation. And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and 8i)irit of the great liter- 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

There is another aspect of the popular feeling of 
the age about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly this strange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can Iiardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari- 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people ; there was also what we may almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evil — such a feel- 
ing, though doubtless less real and intense, as that 
which their prophets from time to time awoko in 
the Jewish people, 'and one not iinknowm in the 
history of Hellas. This is very clearly reflected in 
the poets and historians of the time — e q., in the 
preface to Livy’s history, in the fourth P.rlogue of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second Gcorgic, and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epodc and Odes, in 6 , and it was accom- 
anied, os so often happened in the ancient wofld, 
y a tendency to superstitious beliefs and practices 
unauthorized by the State— astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier®, i. 76). This consciousness of neglected 
duty — duty both to gods and to men, such as alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of Jupiter and the Fates— is, 
in fact, the rnwon d’dtre and the moral of the great 
representative poem of the time, the /Encid of 
Virgil, without a careful study of which it is im- 
possible to understand either tne -work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him individual 
passion and selfishness, and to respond to the call 
of Fate— of those moral forces mIucIi had wrought 
thiough the Roman dominion such mighty change.s 
in the w'orld. In the very years when Augustus 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense of rehgio 
nud pietas by rebuilding temples and resuscitating 
cults Virgil was leading his hero towards the ac- 
complishment of his mission in Italy, developing 
in hun the true quality of piUas, i e not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but tlie sacrifice of self to the interests of the com- 
munity, submission to the divine w ill in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaning of 
Roman ptetas is as clearly expressed in the poems 
of Viigif as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton ; out it is expanded far beyond 
the narrow bounds in which wo have so far been 
tracing it, in accordance with the expansion of the 
State from a city into an Empire, and it is accom- 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for the State, of which the initial moments 
are close at hand. Whoever contemplates closely 
the work of Augustus in combination w'lth Virgil’s 
poem will find tlie same essential elements in ea«h 
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of them : an appeal to the past as the only safe 
basis of reconstruction, and a confident hope for 
the fntnre on new lines of progress and civilization. 
In the poem, too, is to be found the conviction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only divi 
filxm, but in fact himself divine. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlymg 
what has often been wrongly desci ibed as a gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an unbeliever, he was reflecting and expressing 
a strong popular feeling (see Boissier*, vol. i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa^, p. 73 ff. ; cf. his paper 
on the *Ludi Sneculares' in his Gesamnulte Ad- 
handlungen, p. 192 fF. ; and Aust, p. 90flf.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re- 
ligious rites, but an appeal through those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
Ixfe. it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term had never existed at Rome ; but it 
was an attempt to give expression, in a religions 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
experience. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of theola cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Empire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual influence. 

Augustus did not become Pontifex maximus till 
the year 12 B.C , ♦ e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Actium; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the great priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidns. This, however, did not prevent 
hiiv from pursuing his religions policy with great 
earnestness before that date, for he had long been 
a member of the college of Pontifioee, as well as of 
the Angures and Quindecemviri. The year 12 B.C, 
may, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author- 
ity from a comparatively limited form of it.' A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleopatra, he liad 
reviveu the old college of the Fetiales (see above, 
p 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Hoiue two years after the victory he began his 
great work of temple restoration, which ho has 
himself put on record {Monumtntum Ancyranum, 
iv. 17): ‘duo et octoginta templa deum xn urbe 
consul sextum (28 B.O ) ex decreto senatns refeci, 
nullo prcetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat.* 
The great importance which he attached to this 
work 18 thus made abundantly clear; and it is 
confirmed by the prominence given to the subject 
in the poems and histories of the period («.y., Liv. 
iv 20 7 ; Ilor. Odes, iii. 6 ; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 69), and 
by the energy with which it was followed up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his purpose of bringing his policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people: 
the employment of workmen, the adortunent of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration— all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re- 
kindle the old feeling that there were divine as 
well as human mhahitants of the city, and the 
sense of duty in reg^d to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 

1 His policr WM st all tituM th* Mms, but the new position 
i;^ve him g;reater moral weight in the maintenance both of 
jiublic and of private rtUgion 


astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas of 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 

urely civic worships ; his family, i,e. the Julii, 

ad always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, as it 
would seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
(GIL X. 807, xiv. 2387; Wissowa, Gesamnulte Ah- 
handlungen, p. 198) ; and it was A)>ollo of Actium 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Apollo, too, w ho had become 
the authorized Roman deity of prophecy, and wi^h 
his cult were connected the Sibylliue books and 
the idea of a new and better age (Virg EcL 4) ; 
Augustus therefore, in the year 28 B.C., dedicated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to tne State (Velleius, 
li. 81), thus founding a cnlt which, though begin- 
ning as a private concern of his own family, was 
deseed (as he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also ‘in 
solo private’ [Mon. Anc. iv. 21) in his own Forum 
Augusti, S.E. of the Fonim Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ultor, %.e. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julias. The lex templi of tins 
I foundation is in part preservetl by Dio Cassius 
(Iv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his lionours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty ; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their toga 
vxrxlis ; here the triumphator was to deposit his 
insignxa after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same bnildmg ; here, too, 
after each lustrum, the Censors were to drive a nail 
into the wall (Wissowa*, p. 126). And this temple 
also stood in the closei^ relation to the Iranenal 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mars, 
but one of Venus (a Greek combination long 
familiar to the Roman mmd, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing together the characteristic 
foundation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa*, p. 292). 
It is interesting to notice that this temple was not 
dedicated until some years after Augustas had 
become Pontifex maximus (Aug. 1, 2 B.o.) ; he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in theCapitol(Mommsen, lies Gest. 
Dxv. Aug. 126). For another curions and charac- 
teristic step he also waited, and took it withm a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood — 
viz. the dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hill, immediately connected with 
the house of the Imperial family (C7X* i. 317 ; 
Wissowa*, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, with its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the hearth and home of the reigning Pnneeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Angns- 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into foui - 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
Augusti between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each conipitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu- 
lations of the dty with the inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the naterfamxlias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rush forth, Latin Hist. Inscriptions of the 
Early Empire, Oxford, 1893, p. 68 ttV Wissowa*, 
P 171 f) 

We do not know how far Augustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults ; we can only sup- 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fasti, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued from 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive the old sacrificial priesthoods, as dis- 
tinguished from the flouiisiiing semi-politioal col- 
leges of Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. In 
spite of all its disabling Restrictions, it was possible 
once more to fill the post of Flamen Bialis ; of Rex 
sacrorum and the other Flaiiiines we also hear in 
the early Empire (Marquardt, pp. 326-336) ; and, 
as these were in the potestcts of the I’ontifex maxi- 
mus, %,f of the Pnnceps himself, it was not likely 
that they ^\ould be allowed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colleges were also revived, or con- 
nmied by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members {Mon. Ane. Or. 4) — the Feti- 
ales, the Sodales Titiensos, the 8ahi, the Luperci, 
and abo\ e all the Fratres Arvales, the brotherhood 
who.se duty it had once been to lead a solemn pro- 
cession round the crops in May, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it conibino^l in its operations the ideas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral- 
ity, which, as we have said, are so prominent 
in the Cot'rncn scsculare of Hora< e ; and the for- 
tunate survival of large fragments of its records, 
dating from shortly after tlie battle of Actium, 
shows that it continued to work and to flourish 
down to the reign of Glordian (a.D. 241), and from 
other aomoes we know that it was still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 25). These 
records have been found on the site of the sacred 
grove w Inch from the time of this renval onwards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother- 
hood ; It VI as doubtless originally one of the points 
on the lionndary of the ager Homanus at which 
the Fraties paused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via Campana between 
Rome and Ostia See art. Arval Ijrothers and 
literature there cited ; and shoit accounts will be 
found in Wissowa*, p. 561 f , Fowler, Beltgwm 
E^i^erieru'c. lect xix. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to aissist him ; 
they w'ere chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (llenzen, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
always l»eing an ordinary menilier. 'I’lieir iluties 
fell into tw'o divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy : (1) the 

K irformauce of the yearly rites m honour of the 
ea Dia, who has taken the place of Mars in 
the ceremonial (seo above, p. 824), probably a.s a 
result of the abandonment of the lustratw agri 
Rornani as the State enlarged its boundaries; (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrifices for the Emperors and 
other memliers of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will not fail to bo struck 
by the occurrence of the old Roman piacular sacri- 
fice, which was duly performed and reconled when- 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of the grove by lightning oi 
other accident ; and on one occasion, in A D. 183, 
when a fig-tree sprouted on the roof of the temple 
(Henzen, p 142 if macula of all appiopnate kinds 
were sacnficed to Mars, Dea Dia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Virgines dives, Famuli divi. Lares, Mater 
Larum, ‘ sive deus sive dea in cuius tutela hic 
lucus locu‘<qne est,* Fons, Horn, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta dcomm dearnmque, Addenda Commolenda 
Hefemnda, and sixteen chvi of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
which the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Augustus, and the extraordinary ten- j 
acity with which it held its ground. 

The second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im- 


jenal family. All events of impoitance in the 
ifo of the Emperor and his family were the occa- 
sion of vou 8, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the Fratres — e.g., births, marriages, the succes- 
sion to the throne, lourneys and safe reluni, and 
the assumption of the consulate and other oflices 
or pnesthoms. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Rome, or at the Aia 
Paris, which has recently lieen excavated in the 
Campus Martius. A single example taken at 
random from the Acta will suthce to illustrate 
thw. The following is a ‘votum snsceptum pio 
salute novi prmcipis’ on his accession (Henzen, 
p. 105) : 

‘ luiii(«ratore) M Othone Caisare Au^tusU)), L. Salvio Othone 
Titiauo(itcruin) co(n)8(uhbuti) III ktskiidas) Febr(uariiin), mag- 

ra nllp(cratore) M Othoiio Cassaro AuRlustc), proinaK(i»tro) 
vio Othone lltiano collcg(i) fratrum Arva(Iiuni) iionune 
immolavit in Oapitolio ob rota nuncujTata pro salute uiij»(era- 
tons) M. Othonis Cffisans Aug(u8ti; in annum iirovimuin ui 111 
non(as) Ianuar(ias) lovi btoveni) ni(arein) iiinmii vawtani), 
Minerv'8B vacctam) Salufci wuhlicffi) p(f)puh) R(omttni) vacotnm), 
divo Au^usto) h(ovein) in(urem), <liv« AuBtusUr) v.icci(am), duo 
(Jlaudtol>(oveiu) ni(arem) in collegio adfurrunl, etc.' 

This record, which belongs to the year 69 and 
the accession of Otho, shows the (hvi, i e. the 
dcifieii Emperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
with the deilied Livia, associated with the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Sal us publica 
in the sacrificial rites, Otho himtself being the 
magister of the college, but rejiresented by his 
brother as pro-magister (Henzen, p. v, note 1) 
Under the Flavian dynasty whicli follow eil, this 
association was, however, judiciou.sly diopped. 

No account of Augustus’ work in tlie splicie of 
religion would bo adequate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games {ludt so’cidaren) of 17 b.c., 
in which l>eyoud doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, and 
religious future of the Roman woild. That year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agripiia was still 
spaied him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Cmsaieaii house, «may 
be taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked by this singular celebration, of winch the 
details have come down to us almost complete, 
fo the Sibylline oracle whicli imlic.ited the iites 
to be usi!d (printed, e.g., in the iithtfllnnsche lilatUr 
of H Diels, p. 131 n , from Zosuuus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 5 gives a detailed account of the ludi.) 
we have now to add the coutennKirary account 
in the form of an mscnption [Monument i Ant u hi, 
1891, p. 60111*. ; Ephem. Epigr. vui 25511.) found 
in Sept 1890 m a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in the Campus Martius, the scene ot thg 
nightly part of the rites. This document contains 
a letter of diiections from Augustus, tw’o fciiatus 
consulta, and full instructions fiom tlie t^uinde- 
cemvm as to the details of the ceremonial In a 
popular lecture printed in hi.s Gesammelte Abhund- 
lungen Wissowa has repioduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympathy. The 
most important part of it is uoav easily aceea^^ible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr Lot , 
vol ii. p. 282 ft. If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wiote 
for the occasion m accordance w ith the i lew s of 
Augustas, and which is rneutioneil as liis composi- 
tion in the inscription, it must be acknoivleuged 
tliat there is hardly another vital moment of 
ancient history which can he so clearly reprotluced 
in imagination, and with all its meanmg a.s well as 
Its minuUte of detail. 

According to certain old Roman ideas, of which 
it is hardly possible to trace the origin, a sceculum 
was a penoa stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person bom at that moment, 
and a hundred years was the average period so 
conceived. A now scectUum might thus begin at 
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any time, and might be endowed with Bpecial 
religious significance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new leaf, so to 
speak, might in this way be turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material or 
moral, put away and buried (so the expression 
‘saeculum condere’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and prospeiity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
with that underlying the many curious rites first 
collected by Mannhardt in his Baumkultus, and 
familianzea to English readers by Frazer in his 
Golden Bought in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceremonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further his aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
had been in the air, and had won general re- 
cognition through the 4th Eclogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
same time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start were so strong as to give it real meaning 
and force. But Au^stus did not work it out 
merely on old lines ; he did indeed retain for the 
rites to be performed by night the undeigroiind 
altar of Dis and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the lud% since their initiation 
by the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic war 
(249 13. C., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of these sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the lessons 
that he wished to inculcate : the Greek Mmra*, the 
Greek birth-deities (Ilythyiaj), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Thus 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empiie and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com- 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping with this that the date selected for the 
cele* ration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, when the crops were fast rijaming, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to be held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Vestalia 
was about to begin ; and it was also arranged that 
the people should make ofterings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
follow^ on June 1-3 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
scBculum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old sceculum might 
be supposed to be buried, but by day, and on the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperoi, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of tlie State ; on the third day, 
after the sacrifice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, » e. to the protectmg deities of the 
Imperial house m their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in the ai eas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Religious Experience, lect. 
XIX.). The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful ; and so anxious was Augustus to make 
it universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule from Itidi, 
to be present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line 64. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro- 
speiity and populousness, of agriculture and plenty 
— and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
by faithful performance of service to the gods. 
Triis is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it Ijes also at the root of the 


^neid, whose author had died but two yfears 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augustus’ revival ; but dhat has been here said 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur- 
vival of the old Roman State religion in the 
Imperial period; but the material for this is 
as yet imperfectly gathered together from the 
volumes of the OIL. 

11 . Traces of survival of the old Roman 
State religion in the Imperial PERioD.-t- 
(a) Rome and Italy. — Though the old Roman re- 
ligion was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies which tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable woild which eat up their 
host, VIZ. the rationalizing pliilosophy of syn- 
cretism, the worship of the Cscsars, and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in j^pular belief, for more than three 
centuries. This is the result partly of the ten- 
acious conservatism of the Roman mind in regard 
to forms and customs, partly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been given it by Augustus and his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care with which 
the successors of Augustus carried out his policy in 
this department. Tibeiiiis himself had a curious 
interest in matters of religion, and seems to ha\ e 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
parasites, while scrupulously adhering to the old 
religious forms ; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus {Ann. iii. 68), where he is seen exercising 
his authority as Pontifex maximus to enforce the 
ancient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or (ib. vi. 12) where he expounds the jtroper 
method of consulting the Sibylline books Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 
quarianism which made him also a faithful 
follower of Augustus’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was without the religious prestige 
of the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con- 
nected with the Imperial house. 'Phe great trias of 
the Capitol — Jupiter, Juno, Minerva — seems to 
overshadow the Apollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars Ultorof the Forum Augusti ; not, indeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore- 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa’*, p. 
128), but there is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the prestige 
of those worships which were associated in the 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitian made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter ; he built 
temples on the Capitol to Jupiter Conseivator and 
Jupiter Custos, and added to the prestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival, 
the Agon Capitolinus (Tac. Hist. lii. 74 ; Aust, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see Wissowa®, p. 265). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms ; Marcus «Ud not 
hesitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion {J ul. Vapit. 
13). 

During all this early period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions (Cit, vi. 034, 962, 1001^ etc.; 
Antoninus Pins is thus honoured ‘ob insignem 
erga cicrimoniew publicos curam ac religionem,’ 
OIL vi. 1001) ; and that there was no falling off in 
this respect seems to be shown by the welldcnown 
story of Constantins m A.D. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the curious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Symmachus, 
Rel. iii.)> And there can hardly be a doubt that 
this spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
afiair of the GovernmAit, but that the Govern- 
ment was actinfj xn harmony with popular feeling. 
In the Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, ».e. of Lares, Penates, and 
Genius, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 
reoiate this tenacity, the student will do best to 
ecome acq^uainted with CIL vi. , so far as it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age ; for the number 
fe legion of those which attest the surviving belief 
in the great deities of the old tune, and especially 
(^art &om the Capitoline trias) in Mars, Minerva, 
Mercunus, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Liber, 
Fortuna, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat.^ vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd minutiee of the old Roman reli^on 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time ; and this is more especially the case 
with St. Augustine, from whose d& Cvmtatc Det, as 
has already oeen mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so much that is of value for our subject (see 
esp. bks. iv. and vu.). The very necessity under 
which the loaders of Christianity founa them- 
selves of suiting their own religious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obviously based upon that of the Romans, and 
to this day there are many practices of the Roman 
Church, especially in Italy and Sicily, which re- 
mind the student of the Roman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(This very interesting subject, which lies outside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by H. Usener in his Eeligtonsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen ; cf. his Gottemamen, p 1 16, for 
the way in which the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indxg it amenta, aided perhaps by the philosophic 
doctrine that had explainea these same gods as 
daemons [Aust, p 103] To this process the Roman 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little But we need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Roman paganism ; nothing 
18 to be learnt from them as to the nature of the 
old religion, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest- 
ing chapters in Dill’s Roman Society in the last 
Century of the Western Empire^, London, 1899, 
bk. i., and to Boissier’s La Fin du pagamsme, 
Paris, 1891 ) 

(ft) Jn the provinces . — The volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum, especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Roman deities with which 
we have become familiar in the course of this 
article, continually recurring in large numbers, 
and serve to remind us that the Roman soldier 
and the Roman merchant were to be found in all 
parts of the Empire still worshipping the ancestral 
deities of the State. But here a great difficulty 
meets us, which it is not possible entirely to over- 
come It was the Roman practice to note the 
points of similarity between the gods whom they 
found existing in the provinces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, i.e points both in the 
cult and in the conception : thus both Ceesar and 
Tacitus use this ‘ interpretatio Romana ’ instead of 
giving us the local names of the strangers (Cues. 
de Bell. Gall. vi. 17 ; Tac. Germania, 9). As 
Romans became more permanently settled in dis- 
tant parts, and as the army came to be recruited 
almost entirely from provinciaJs, the distinction 


between the deities of the Roman pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of, and even for the penod of the early 
Empire it is extremely difficult to l)e sure to whicn 
category a name should be referred. Of t eii, indeed, 
a cult-title added to the name of tlie deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception underlying the 
name is foreign and not Roman ; and in the 
articles ‘Mars’ and ‘Mercunus’ in Roscher (ii. 
2395 If., 2828 f.) will be found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (which chiefly lepre- 
sent the spread of the Roman aims and Roman 
commerce respectively in the provinces), which 
may mark them as foreigners under Roman 
names. But ^it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Roman ; and, in fact, we know 
from other sources that Roman names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
used even by the provincials themselves. Thus 
in CJL vii., which contains the British inscrip- 
tionB, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
of Bath addressed as ‘Minerva’ (no. 43) ; ‘Liber’ 
IS the name for the chief god of the Dacians (CIL 
iii. 792, 896, etc. ; cf. von Domaszewski, Die 
Religion des rumischen Heeres, p. 54) ; ‘ Hercules’ 
represents the German ‘Donar’; and ‘Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, boundaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa®, p. 215), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settler and farmer, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the provinces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
of whom the aqmla was the symool (von Donias- 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria (ift. p. 

4 ff.) ; the auxiliary corps, who were not necessarily 
Roman citizens, continued to worship their own 
gods, whether under Roman names or not ; but 
the legionary was a citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him t» the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great mnjoiity of 
cases he was neither a Roman nor an Italian by 
birth. It 18 curious to find that m the middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.D., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appeals, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf von Domaszewski, p. 34 • 

‘ No god is so often found on the coins of the Em- 
perors of the decaying Empire ’). 

But the religions of the Roman Empire arc a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; foj 
the evidence is even yet not entiioly collected. 
A great advance has been made m J Toiitain, 
Les Cultes pai^ns dans Vempire rornain, Paris, 
1907-11. 

The Religion of Roman Private Life. 

So far we have been dealing with the leligion 
of the Roman State. But we have seen (abov e, p. 
822) that thiB religion of the State vv as developed 
out of the worship of the family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, such 
as the cult of Vesta, always retained the inaiks of 
its ancestry. Other festivals, such as the Pagan- 
alia and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken uj) into 
the religious life of the State, and became mira 
publica, according to the definition of that term 
in Festus, p. 246. But the religion of the family 
is included in the term sacra jnicata, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of suth sacra (‘At privata 
[sacra] quse pro sm^ilis hominibus, familiis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ Fest. aa loc.) ; no^need we here go jnto 
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the anestion how far the individual was or could 
be tne subject of religions rites, nor into the 
obscurer one of the cults which had become the 
hereditary property of particular gentea or olana 

Of the religion of the family we hare ooneklerable details 
surviving, and these have of late been well pnt together 
and dis^ssed by Pe Marchi in his work. La BMtffUMt neiia 
mta doiMstica (Milan, 1800 , the sequel. La Religume gtntUtzia 
€ oolUgUUe, apm>ared in 190S). Other modem authorities 
are Marquardt, Ntaatsvenealtung, ill. 121 fl , and PrxvataUer- 
thUmer, vol L, where the private life of the Roman may 
be best stwlled in oounaxion with his religioas practice 
^e idso artiules in Boscher on ‘ Lares,’ ‘ Penates,* ’ Oenius,’ 
etc , and later ones on kindred subjects in Pauly-Wissowa. 
K. Samter, in his FamUxeryfe$ie der Ortichen imd H6mer (Berho, 
1901X luu) interesting diwussions of certain practices from 
the point of view of comparative religious practice , and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, 
liondon, 1914, p 14 IT, It hardly needs to be said that the 
material from which our informanon is drawn on this subject is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Cato to the Christian Fathers, and that the Corpus 
Insenptionnm and archmological research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is stili tnorsaslng, and stiU 
itnperfecUy sifted and absorb^. 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question here of period* of develop* 
ment, as in the religion of the State ; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards from 
the worship of the family and but little withm it. 
True, the wealthy Koman families towards the end 
of the Hepublicau period doubtless felt the influ- 
ence of tne general carelessness, but the sacra 
privata were so closely connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Roman was here 
strongly and for the most part successfully ap- 
pealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 
Pontifioes to see that the sacra prtvaia were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, de Legibiis, li. 46 ff. 6k) 
far as we know, the only important change in the 
character of domestic worship was the iconic repre- 
sentation of the 'household gCKls,’ whioii came in 
at the end of the Republican period; e.g., the 
Penates came to be r^resented by images of the 
Diostnin (Wissowa, Gesammelts Abhandlun^en, 
p. 96 ff. ) ; otherwise in the country and in families 
of ordinary means the religious forms remained al- 
ways much the same. (2) It is not to be supposed 
that the religion of the family was entirely inde- 
pendent of the State authorities. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the public cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
formed, the Pontifices, and especially the Pontifex 
maximns, had a legitimate right of interference, 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra prtv- 
ata as well as sacra publtca, as in the case of the 
Racchanalia in 186 B.C. As Cic, de Leg, li. 48 ff. 
shows, the Pontifices were the source of all exact 
knowleilgu of the sacra prioata, and the general 
referees in all matters relating thereto. In other 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi- 
ous duties of all its members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main- 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
and animals. This was the result of the inseparable 
niiiou, BO to speak, of Church and State at llome. 

The centre-point of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-point of tlie house 
was the atnum, or hall, os we should call it, which 
represented the original form of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for nil pur- 
poses but that of sleeping ; here, in all houses but 
those of advanced city life and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had their abode. 
As the atrium was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth {focus) the centre of the atnum — the 
health, 'the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man’ (Anst, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
an<} behind it was ^he penm, or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penales 
are in the most genuine sense the protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, in 
the atrium was the Lararhim, or altar of the Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tilled as well as of the house in which they dwelt ; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Genius of the 
j^erfamiltast on whose am the family depended 
ior ito fortuity and oontmuance. A few words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti- 
ful religions life. They were all quite distinct con^ 
ceptions, and, in smite of sdl the web-spinumg of 
later Greek and Roman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

X. Veata was beyond doubt (see above, p. 825) the 
spirit of the fire on the hearth ; she thus repre- 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the power to keep the body warm and to 
cook the food— the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been ssdd, not with- 
out reason, that Vesta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, while the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(E^ Marohi, p. 67, following Herzog, in Hhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Pemaps it would be more exact to de- 
scribe her as uie centre-point round which the 
others are set ; for she was at least as concrete a 
conc^tiun as any of the others, and more so than 
the Genius of the head of the house. (‘ Nec tu 
aliud Veatam quam vivam intellige flammam,’ says 
Ovul, Fasti, vi. 291 ; cf. J. G. FVazer, GB*, pt. L, 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, iL 200 ff.) In front 
of her dwelling— the hearth— was the table at 
which the fanmy took their meals, provided with 
salt-cellar {aalinum), sacred salt cake, baked ac- 
cording to primitive fashion {mola salsa ; Fowler, 
p. 110} by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish {paieua). After the first and chief 
oonrse of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thrown 
on to the fire (8ery. AEn, L 730; Marquardt, 
iii. 126 note). Thus it is certain tliat this ottormg 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta) ; whether 
also originally to the Penates may be doubtful, 
but so it seems to have been understood in later 
times, if Hervins is right in stating that the focus 
was the altar of the di Penates {ad ASn. xi. 211). 
The I^ was also included in historical times (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 633), and the deities of the household 
were reckoned all together m the offenng (so the 
plural del is used in i^v. ad /Fn. i. 730) ; but the 
practice of eastmg it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Veata alone was con- 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A well-known Pompeian paintmg 
(De March!, p. 67, tab. ui.) shows Vesta sitting 
between two Lares, with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her ; but this only serves to illus- 
trate the anthropomorphic influence of Gi-eek art 
on the Roman reugion even in domestic life. Cf. 
also art. Hearth, Hkabth-gods (Roman). 

2 . Penates are the spirits of the household store 
{penus, wliich word Cicero explains as ‘ onine quo 
vescuntur homines’ [de Nat. Dear. u. 28 ; cf. Gell. 
Noct. Att. iv. 1. 17]). The religious nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the ohildren of the family (see 
Fowler, CIB x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religioas capability were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga preetexta winch they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be understo^ as representing 
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the ancestors of the family ; they are purely sptri- 
tnal conceptions of the genuine Boman kind, 
attached to a partioalar«pot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot uath the family, as iUneas 
carried his Penates from Troy to Italy. (The 
termination -os, of which Fenatet must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al- 
ways implies position in a fixed Qtot.) Fsnatesia 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec- 
tive ; thus we find dt penates but never di lares 
fWissowa’, p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it. Pompeian paintings show many different 
deities thus included ; and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may all represent the di penates 
('i^nates sunt omnes dei qui domi ooluntur,’ Serv. 
aa Mn li. 514). But this elasticity is, no doubt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Roman family 
of the countiy, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, tiie Penates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3 . Lar familiaris.— The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is stUl a matter of dispute. It is now 
generally agreed that there was originally but one 
JLar of the household, as, e.g,, in the prologue to the 
Axdulana of Plautus ; hut beyond this there is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as we know, was the first to suggest that Lares 
^\ere the same as Manes (Aug. de Cw. Dei, vii. 6 ; 
WisBowa®, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
again in favour, since the subject of the worship 
ot ancestors has been matter of comparative in- 
vesti^tion. It has generally been bmieved that 
the Lar represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
bnnorl in the liouse, and continued to reside there. 
Tins was the view of F. de Coulangos in his re- 
markable hook La Cit6 antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Sainter 
in the works referred to above. But archaeological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the house, or even withm the walls of 
a settlement (see Fowler, CIR xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the <lead had a settlement of their own 
outside that of the living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
anct'stors as having any place in the dwelling of 
the living As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if deprived by some accident 
of fnneial ntes, but in that case the great object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 ff.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, were never addressed as 
fh, a.s the Manes invariably were ; they cannot 
have been human beings who liecarae divine at 
death Of late Wissowa has claimed for the Lar 
a different origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
(e.g. tSamter, jj. 105 fi ), may be said to hold the 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, were not 
originally household gods at all, but deities pre- 
siding over the several holdings of a settlement , 
tliey were originally woishipp^ at the eompita, or 
crossways, where several such holdings met ; there 
stood the shrine, with as many altars as there were 
Lares and holdings over which they presided (see 
Wissowa*, p. 167 n. ; art. Cross-roads [Roman]) 
Thus they nil a place in tlie private worship which 
would otnerwise be vacant — ^that of the holding, 
and its productive power— while the ^ried an- 
cestors are quite snfiiciently represented by dt 
manes, dt parentes, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arval hymn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the Lar of the holding foun<i 
his way into the house : he became the object of 
the worsliip of the whole famdia, t.e. the workers 
on the land, both bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as bond-workers grew more numer- 
ous and important) into the cRcle of Vesta- 
Penatea-Genius, with which, strictly speaking, 
slaves bad nothmg to do. It is true that we can- 
not trace this passage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the eompita retained their seat 
there and remained as Lares compUales even in 
the growing city ; but we may be sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as so 
attach^, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explaiMd in any other way. The arguments 
for this theory will be found in full in Wissowa’s 
art. ‘Lares* m Roscher, in his Rel. und Kult.*, 
p. 167 ff., and m a reply to fciamtor in AJUW vii. 
[1904]. 

Genius. — The last of the deities of the hoiise- 
was the Genius of the qxtterfamilvts, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, with 
the Lor famihans (Censonnus, de Die Natali, 
ni. 2) ; even so late as the Theodosian Code 
the two are distinguished in the prtu- Lice of the 
cult (see Cod. Tkeod. xvi. 10. 2). The (ienius was 
in primitive conception the genemtive power of 
the man — that mysterious power lAhich main- 
tamed the continuity of the family, yet belonged 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to him 
alone; and anpcurently as mherent in this jxiwer 
was conoeiveu to be all his masculine capacity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind The 
Genius is not the soul of the man, but the numen 
residing m him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
m the continuance of the family, and who must 
therefore be an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius was more esiieci- 
ally the marriage bed (lectus genialut); ailfl the 
festival of the Genius was the biithday of the 
head of the house, in which the whole famtha took 
part, slaves and freedmon included (see Wissowa*, 
p. 178; De Marchi, p. 17611.). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius m domestic worship : for further 
developments of the conception see Fowler, Roman 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ft., 158 IF. 

As might be guessed from all that we linve seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the im- 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
leligious character 

. Marriage. — See art. Marriage (Roman). 

. Birth and early years.— If we arc (.o believe 
Varro as quoted by St Augustine CVi’ iv. 11, 
37 ; cf. Tertull. ad Nat. 11 - 11), the proceb»e,s of birth 
and bringing up were under the protection of a multi- 
tude of spmt-deities, all of whom should be invoked 
at the proper tune and m the projier terms ; but, 
as has been said alxive (p. 832), it may be doubted 
whether these lists were not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of piiestly activity, and 
whether those numtna were, in fact, recognized in 
oidinary practice. The cluef deity of birth was 
Juno Luema; in the fouith hi toque of Virgil, 
which 18 a prophetic carmen sung at the actual 
moment of birth (see Fowler, in J B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. Conway, Virgil's Messianic 
Eclogue, 1907, P. 69), this is tho only deity 
invoked. Immediately after the birth, if the infant 
were suHatus, t.c. acknowledged by tho father and 
destined to brought up, we are told by Varro 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may lie mentioned here as possibly primitive in 
its original form and dating from the early agri- 
cultural age of Roman life» Three men at «night 
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came to the threshold of the house and struck it 
respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, and a besom, 
that ‘ by these signs of agriculture Silvanus might 
be prevented from entering ’ ; from these actions 
arose three deities, Intercidona, Pilumnus, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the mfant is protected 
against the power of Silvanus (cf. art. BiRTH 
[Greek and Koman], § a) This idea of the 
force of cultivation in keeping off wild and evil 
spirits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’s 
Jieligion of tlie, Semites, lect. iii. We need not 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit- 
ment to the care of other numina ; it will be suffi- 
cient to observe that, though the accounts of these 
which have come down to us from Varro are doubt- 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, no 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse- 
quently of the utmost endeavour to avert evil in- 
fluences and omens. That this is the meaning of 
the children’s bulla, or amulet, is almost certain, 
and probably the toga prcetexta, which was woin 
by both boys and girls, nad an orimnally religious 
or quasi-religious meaning (see Fowler, Cllt x. 
317) But the one really religious ceremony of 
which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies Imtricus — the ninth day for boys 
and the eighth for girls — on which, as the name 
implies, the child was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew up under the pro- 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
jmberty the boy laid aside the bulla and the pra:- 
tcxta ; the former was hung on the images of the 
Lares in later times (Pcrsius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Liberalia in March, when the youth went to 
the Capitol and sacrificed there to Jupiter and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 170 ; Fowler, p. 60). The 
girl when about to be married also laid aside her 
pr<rtexta, with her dolls and other marks of child- 
hood,'’ and, if Wissowa miesses rightly {ABW 
vii 64), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
taha. The tender and dangerous age of childhood 
being then passed, and youth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might be dispensed with. 

7 . Death, burial, and cult of the dead.— As Aust 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathbed ; the dying man had 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His resixmsibility for his actions 
cCased with this life, and after death he had no- 
thing to fear or to nope from the gods ; thus ho 
had no need of any mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 
glowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 
XUS death ; his peace and comfort in his grave de- 

E ended on the right legal and religious conduct of 
IS living family, m lespect of proper burial and 
7 early renewed offerings Jto the di manes of the 
amily at the common tomb. The house which he 
had left for the last time, and all who had been in 
contact with the deceased, must be duly purified 
by lustration, in this case by fumigation and the 
sprinkling of water, but the true religious rites 
only liegan at the grave. It may be ooserved in 
passing that both burial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been so, 
as we know from the XII Tables, since at least the 
5th cent. B.C.; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same; the details of difference in 
other respects will be found in Marquardt, Privat- 
alterthumer, i. 306 ff 

When the body or ashes had been consimed 
to tho last resting- plar. a, the mourners partook at 
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the grave of a meal called sthcemium, which had a 
religious character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra- 
mental meal, first offered to the dead and then par- 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian (Apol. 13) parallels it with the epulum 
Jams of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitohne temple (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound together the living and the 
manes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipper were thought to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consiuned. The rites at the grave continued 
till the ninth day ; on one of these days occurred 
the fericB denicales, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, but they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 190), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris 01 which Cicero speaks in de Leaibus, 
11 . ,22, 65. The ‘ finis funestie familice,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novendiale on the ninth day, which 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and was followed 
by the cena novendialis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning but in white, and 
celebrated with good cheer the end of their sorrow ; 
in rich families this might again be followed by 
ludi funebres novendiales, as yfaneas in AHneid, v , 
after the parentatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
men by athletic contests. 

As the dead continued to exist as spirits or deities 
after due burial, it was necessary to renew every 
year the rites at the grave which we have desciihed. 
This took place under the direction of the State on 
what may be called the Roman All Souls’ Days, 
nine in number, as werejthe days of original mourn- 
ing (Feb. 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p 30011.). On 
F^. 22 was the family festival of the Caristia, de- 
scribed by Ovid (Fasti, li. 617 f.) as a kind of re- 
union of the living members of the family after 
they had done their duty by the di manes, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general harmony 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and the household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Roman). 

8. Agricultural rites.— A word must be said about 
those religious observances of private life which 
were so important for the prosperous prosecution of 
the daily labour of the ordinary Roman. Of such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth- 
ing indeeil, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm ; the ‘ busy idle- 
ness ’ of town life probably had a damaging effect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modern 
Europe. But of the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valuable records in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C.; these records are in all prob- 
ability drawn from the books of tlie Pontifices, 
and are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
genuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
gods for those about to undertake certain agri- 
cultural operations. One of them has already been 
quoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
and prayer ; they have been carefully studied of 
late by De Marchi (p. 128 ff. ), and translated by 
him into Italian, with notes. Here it is possible 
to give only a general account, and a single speci- 
men of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the farmer is directed 
(Cato, de Aaricultura, 83) to offer to Mars Silvanus 
in the wood (presumably the woodland where they 
grazed), and by daylight, for each head of cattle a 
fixed amount of meal, lard, flesh, and wine. The 
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oHering might be made either by a free man or by 
a slave, i.e. by the villicus in the master’s absence ; 
but no woman was to t|ike part in it, or oven to 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- 
sumed by the persons present (cf. Fowler, p. 194). 
A^ain, when the pear trees were in blossom, another 
ottering, called (cf. Festus, p. 68)^ was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis 
( cf . J upiter Farreus in the rite of confai'reatio). The 
day was to be a holiday for the oxen and the herds- 
yien, and for those who took part in the rite ; and 
afterwards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
seed (Cato, 131 f. ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was cut, or clearing made, or any dig- 
ging done in a wood which mi^it bo inhabited by 
some unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, ana the following prayer recited : 

‘ Si deus, si dea, cujus illud sacrum est, ut tibi ins 
siet porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coercendi 
[i.e, violating] ergo, Harumque rerum ergo sive 
ego, sive quis lussu ineo fecent, ut id fecent, recte 
factum siet, Eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
immolando bonas preces precor, uti sies volens pro- 

E itius mihi domo nimilia>que mem liberisque meis ; 

animqtie renun ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto’ (Cato, 139 f.; for this kmd of piaculum cf. 
Henzen, p 136 ff ). 

The singularly interesting directions for the his- 
tratio ayri have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Here wo may sub- 
stituto for it'another piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134. Before the harvest it is necessary to 
make a sacrifice of a, porca proec%danea in the hJlow- 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow and its con- 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see W issowa®, p. 193; De Marchi, p. 135, note). 
The ottering must be made to Ceres before the har- 
vesting of wlieat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the unmolation of the sow' and to 
Janus a sacred cake {strues) is to be offered with 
the following prayer: ‘0 Father Janus, with the 
offering of this calke I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familta' 
Then another kind of cake (fertum) was to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of prajer 
Next, wine was to be offered to Janus with the 
words, ‘Father Janus, as I have prayed thee good 
prayers in offering the strues, so for the same ob- 
ject let this offering of wine succeed ’ ; so also a 
wine offering was to be made to Jupiter Then 
the porca nrfetidanea was to be slain ; and, when 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be ottered to Janus as before, and another fertum 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an ottering of wine 
Afterwards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. 

With this specimen of iitual, which so well illus- 
trates the peculiar character of the Roman religious 

S ractice, whether public or private, this article may 
tly be concluded. Like all such formulae, it sug- 
gests questions which are not easy to answer, and 
which it is not possible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at tlie beginning of this article as to the origin 
and essential character of the genuine religio of the 
early Romans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 
powers to whom th^oy believed themselves indebted 
for all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural labour. 
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ROSARIES.~I. Origin. — A rosary IS a stung 
of knots or beads, designed as an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in religious exercises, providing a 
convenient method for counting the lecitation of 
prayers or the repetition of the names and attri- 
butes of the Deity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its earliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin we can do 
no more as yet than put foiward suggestions. 

The use of knots (g v ) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have been invented again and again ; its appear- 
ance in many parts oi the world does not iffove 
that it was invented in one country and trans- 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de- 
velopment of a system of knots as a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the quipu (a Peruvian word 
meaning ‘ knot ’) served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was a system of knot-writing, each kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, tiie ditteient coloured 
colds also liaving each its own siraificance.* In 
China, in the tunes of Yung-ching-die, it is stated, 
the people used little cords marked by dinerent? 
knots, which, by their numbers and distances, 
served them instead of writing.* This seems to 
point to the early use bj the Chinese of a contriv- 
ance siniilai to the qmpu of the Peruvians In 
the losary used by the Shingoii sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which hang from the mam string of 
heads, and it is said to lesemble an ancient Chinese 
character which means ‘ man,’ being one of a com- 
bination of chaiacters used in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha * 

The use of knots as iiinetnonic signs for piirelj secular 
purposes still persists in many countries Among tlie Indians 
of Guiana, when a paiwan feast is to be held, the entertainers 
prepare a number of strings, each tied into knots, tlie number 
of which corresponds with the number of dai s to the feast 
The headman of each settlement is presented with one of these 
strings Every day a knot is untied, and in this way the hosts 
know on vshich day to expect their gut-sis'* Among the 


1 E B. Tvlor, Researches into the Early It ist of Mankind, 
London, 1^, pp. 164-168. 

4 A Y Ooguet, Ongine dee lots, des arts et des sciences. 
Pans, 1768, ill 822 , J A M de Moyna de Maillac, Hist ghi 
de la Chine, Pans, 1777-86, i 4 
* Joum. Asiatic Soc of Japan, ix. [1881] 177 
4 E. F im Thuni, Among the Indians of Quiana, London, 
1883, p 319 f 
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Waffogo of Oentnl K. Africa the Ume of a woman’a pregnancy 
is reckoned by knota ; at each naw moon one knot is anaed.i 

In this oooDtry it is a conunon praotloe to Ue a knot in a 
handkerchief as an aid to memory. The same custom u found 
in India, the knot being nsually tied in the strings of the 
piUiama$.* Snoh customs are apt in time to disappear with 
the adranoe of culture and the introduction of less cumbrous 
methods, being retained only for religious purposes. Such a 
suryiral of the use of knots for keeping records is seen in some 
rosaries at the present day in the Greek Orthodox Ohutoh, in 
Egypt, and in India. Theae will be noted below under the 
various headings. 

Notched sticks are also of universal nse for reoord>kaeping. 
such as the tally-sticks which were utilized in England and 
Ireland idmost up to the present day. In Ireland in quite 
recent times these sticks have been esn];toyed to record the 
number of prayers uttered, and the suppliant would leave such 
a stick as a votive offering at some sacred w^ These stkdu 
have been called ‘votive rosaries.' 

II. AOB. — The oldest reference to rosaries to be 

found in the literature of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Brahraanical monks. In this litera- 
ture the two names to rosaries are gnnettiya 

and kafkkaniyA ( Prakrit names = Skr. gaiutyitnJM, 
‘the counter,^ and kaflchana, ‘gold,’ also ‘bright’ 
or ‘ shining ’). References in later literature occur 
in Brahmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given — mdtd (or mdlika), ‘ garland,’ and 
autra, ‘string.’* These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
as carrying rosaries in their hands. The following 
passage from the Buddhist ‘ Forty-two Points of 
Doctrine,’ art. 10, alludes to the rosary : 

‘The man who, In the practice of virtue, applies himself to 
the extirpation of all his vices is like one who is roiling between 
hu lingers the beads of the thanlet. If he continues taking 
hold of them one by one, he arrives speedily at the end Bv 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 
perfection 

III. Distribution,— The rosary is found to be 
in use among Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews 

z. Hindu or BrShman.— It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evolve the rosary. 

‘ it IS called in Sanskrit japo-mafa, “ muttering chaplet ” (and 
sometimes smarant, “ reniemhranoer ’’X because by means of 
Its beads the muttering of a definite number of prayers may be 
counted But the pious Hindu not only computes his daily 
prayers as if they wore so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock in the bank of heaven ; he sete himself to repeat 
the mere iianiee of his favourite god, and will continue to do so 
for hours together ’ 8 

This opeiation of counting is used by ascetics as 
a means of piumoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, and each has a 
specific purpose. The nunibei of beads also varies 
accoiding to the sect. A worshipper of oiva is 
supposed to use a rosary of ‘62 beads, or double 
that numbei ; a votary of Vh^nu, on the other 
hand, is supposed to use one with 108 beads. This 
num ber is also sometimes found on a Saivite rosary ; 
indeed tlie Iwads may run into several hundreus, 
irrespective of the sect There are usually one or 
more terminal beads to each rosary ; they are not 
generally counted in >vith those on the mam string. 

(rt) MdCrrtala, etc . — A favourite bead of the 
Saivites is that called riidrakSa, ‘eye of the god 
liudra (or Siva).’ This is generally supposed to 
come from the Eleocarpus gan%tnis. In the Pan jab, 
however, the name rudrakkn appears to be applied 
to the seeds of the jujube-tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds 
These slits, runnins from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘ mouths ’ {munh). A one-mouthed rud- 

1 H. Oole, JAI xxxlL [1902] 823. 

a R C. Temple, PNQ fl [1884-86] 671. 

8 E. Leumann, ' Roearies mentioned in Indian Literature,’ 
OnenJtal Congreut Report ,1861, p, 8f 

* Quoted by O. G Zerm, in Joum, of the Soe. qfArta, 1878, 
p 469. 

8 M. Monier-Willianis, Modem India and the Indianefi, p. 
lOSf. 


rcUcia is considered a very valuable amulet, and 
the owner of such a be^ also ‘possesses’ the 
goddess Lakimi and all kinds of blessings. II 
nothing will tempt the possessor to part with it. 
It must be stolen from him, and it should be 
encased in gold and carefully preserved as a 
family relic. It is only from the most accomplished 
Yogis that such beads can be obtained, and any 

E rice that they demand must be paid by the would- 
e owner of such a treasure. Budrakm seeds with 
eleven facets are worn by celibate Yogis, while the 
married ones wear those \v ith two ; and those with 
five facets are sacred to Hannman, the monkey- 
god.^ The rough snrface of the rudrakii* seeds 
may possibly symbolize the austerities connected 
witu Siva- worship. The seeds, accoiding to a Siva 
legend, are said to bo the tears of Rudra (or Siva) 
which he let fall in a rage (some say in grief, some 
in ecstasy) and which crystallized into this form. 
The five facets are also sometimes thought to stand 
for the five faces or the five distinct aspects of the 
god.* The worshippers of Vi^nu, on the other 
hand, prefer smooth beads, and favour those made 
of the tulasi, or holy basil (Omtmm sanctum), 
this shrub being sacred to Visnu. The Sftktas 
count up to 100 on the three joints of each finger 
on the right liand, each ton being marked of! on 
the joint of one of the fingers on the left hand. 
The number of recitations having reached 100, they 
place that number of millet grams before them. 
This 18 repeated till the required number is reached. 
The Atits of Bengal break np their rosaries into 
separate parts, nsmg them as oinainents also. 
They wear a string of 27 beads from the elbow, a 
wristlet with five boails, and hanging from each 
ear is a pendant of three beads.* In the Jam sect 
the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the nava^r mantra. The materials vaiy accord- 
ing to the use to which they aie put and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jams generally use 
rosaries made of cotton thread and sandal-wood ; 
the richer use beads of red coral, crystal, coinehan, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. In tins sect theie 
are two special uses of the rosary. 

(l) Rosanes ot five different colours— red, yellow, (?reen, white, 
and black— are used for tlie repetition of certain mystical 
fomiiilio and incantations to appease and propitiate Navajjifthas, 
ten Dikp&l&s, Ashtamangairis, and other deities on the following^ 
occasions ' (a) Sdnti-enatra (pacifying and propitiatory ntes); 
(b) ashtoltar\-m&tra (bathini; an imsKO 108 times) ; (c) anjana- 
iulakd (ceremony ot sanctifying images) , (d) chaitya pravxeha 
(first occuimtion of a newly built .ram temple) ; (e) pratistha 
(installation of images in templesX The tlrthanharae are 
believed to have been of different colours, viz red, yellow, 
green, white, aud dark , hence the use of rosaries in these fl\ e 
colours Re<i is represented by the red coral rosai y , yellow 
by the amber or gold , green by the emerald , white l>y silver, 
white pearl, or crystal roearies Tho cotton thread rosanes do 
not represent white and cannot be used os a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. The dark, or dark blue, ( olour is re- 
presented by the ahJcalhaher rosary 
(2) Rosaries ot those five different colours are also U8e<i for 
the repetition of mystical formuloj, charms, spells, and incanta- 
tions, with a view to obtaining oertain benefits from tfie deities 
On the other hand, they may oe used for harinfnl purposes — to 
injure hostile or obnoxious people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affections, 
to make them inert, or to summon them. 

There are also small rosaries called boherkhas. 
These are used when the more costly rosaries with 
the usual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
when the user cannot afford to buy the more ex- 
pensive beads. These hoherkltaa geiiei ally contain 
6, 9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 64 beads — i e. any sub- 
multiple of 108.* 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the beads — tho larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the neater the merit attained 
by the user of it. Momer-Williams® gives tlie 
following account of the use of such rosane.s by an 

I W Crooks, Thmge Indian, London, 1906, p. 408. 

> Honier-Williams, p. 110 
« Crooks, p. 409. * NINQ Ui, 84. 
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old Hermit who was living in the neighbourhood of 
Kaira in a hut near a rude temple : 

'He was engaged in his evening religious exercises, and, 
wholly regardless of the presence of his European i isitor, con- 
tinued turning with both hands and with evident exertion a 
ngantic rosary. A huge wooden roller, suspended horizontally 
from the posts of the shed, supported a sort of chain composed 
of fifteen rough wooden balls, each as big as a child’s head. 
As he kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
bead passed Into his hands, and whilst he held the several lialls 
In his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low tone, a 
short prayer to the got! Rama All the wooden bedls underwent 
this process of pious manipulation several times before he 
desisted The muscular exertion and consequent fatigue must 
have been great, yet the entire operation was performed with 
an air of stoical impassiveness Then the devotee went into 
another shed, where on another oross-beam, supported by poat^ 
were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each weighing about 
twenty pounds Having grasped one of these with both hands, 
he dashed it forcibly against the side post, and then another 
log against the first Probably the dashing noise thus produced 
was intended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of 
his prayers ’ 

The rosary plays a part in the initiation cere- 
mony when chihaen, at the age of six or seven 
years, are adnuttert to the leligion of Vi^nii. 
Such a rosaiy is usually made of tulsi-(tulai%-) 
wood, and it is passed round the necks of the candi- 
dates by the guru (priest), who teaches them one 
of the sacred formulce, such as ‘Homage to the 
divine son of Vasudeva,’ ‘ Homage to the adorable 
llama,’ or ‘ Adorable Kiishna is my refuge.’ ^ 

A high-caste Brahman employs the rosary 
iiieiely as a means of counting liis daily prayers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a bag, made 
for this purpose, when telling his beads, so that he 
may not ‘ be seen of men * The bag, whicdi is 
often beautifully embroidered and is of a particular 
shape, is called gaumukhi, ‘ cow’s mouth. ’ The 
favourite mantra thus repeated is the Gdyafrl 
from the Bigveda — ‘ 2'at savtfur varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah pracodayat,’ ‘ l«t 
us adore that excellent ghuy of the divine Vivifier : 
may he enlighten our understandings.’ Only those 
who have been invested with the sacred thiead 
may repeat this nvxntra 

‘ A Brahman mav attain beatitude by simple repetition of tlie 
Oayatrx, whether be perform other rites or not,' and ‘ having 
repeated the Gayatn three thousand times he is delivered 
from the greatest guilt ’ 3 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to he 
caieful not to lose his heads ; should he do so, he 
is allowed no food or drink till he has recovered 
them, or, failing this, till the superior has invested 
him with another rosaiy. 

Further special uses for the different kinds of 
heads are given by K. Raghunathyi . • 

‘ If a rosary be used in honour of a goildess the beads should 
be of coral (jnrdval ) ; if in honour of Nirgun Brahma, they 
should be of pearls {mtiktamala ) ; if witli the object of obtain- 
ing the fulfilment of wishes (wAmd), they should b« of rudrak- 
shag , . . if with the object of obtaining salvation (moksha), 
they should be of crystal (spatJuk)- and if with the object of 
subdumg the passions (stambhan), of turmeric roots.’ 

Tiie Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly this is a survival of an 
eaily method of keeping count by a system of 
knots. It IS made of many strands of wool, 
knotted together at intervals— -108 knots in all. 
This kind of rosary is not very durable, the material 
of which it is composed being liable to the ravages 
of moths. Another kind of rosary used by Sikhs 
is made of iion heads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
rosary al.so which is peculiai to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 heads. Sometimes these heads are 
strung on a rigid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 
above. The rosary with 27 heads has a particular 

1 See Monier- Williams, Beligtous Thought and L\fe tn India, 
P 117 

* Manu, 11 79, quoted by Monier- Williame, Modem India, 

p 111 
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name {Lohe kd Svmama), and it forms also a tribal 
niark.^ 

The Saktas use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and similar relics. 

A Hiudu rosary called baijantx mala (hatjanti, 
‘ flag [or standard] of Vi^nn ’) consists of live gems 
produced from the five elements of nature — 
sapphire from the earth, pearl from water, mhy 
from fire, topaz from the air, and diamond from tlie 
ether oi space. 

(b) Charms. — It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish lietween the rosary pi oner and a charm ; 
in fact, the rosary is often itself a charm. The 
Badi Nats of S Mirzapur have a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nag-daman (‘subduer 
of snakes ’). Kosaries of snake-bones are tied to 
it, and, until it is furnished with two sucli losaries, 
it does not become sanctified. This instrument is 
occasionally worshipped, .and the beads of the 
ro.sanes hung on it are often used to cuie dis- 
eases by being tied on to the wiist of the sick 
person ’ Snake-charmers in other paits of India 
make use of similar rusanes as a protective charm, 
by hanging tliem on to the pipes on winch they 
play before the snakes. iLhu faqlrs also make n^e 
of a rosary composed of the vertehne of a snake ; 
they cairy it to show that they know of a 
cliarm to cure snake-bite. Sometimes the rosary 
is worn tied to the turban, and a special mantra ts 
recited on these heads called the gar-ur-manti a, to 
cure snake- lute. This is an example of the uni- 
versal belief m the ‘doctrine of signatures.’ The 
faqlrs also cure quaitan ague by tying a bead from 
such a rosary round the wrist of the sufferer.* 

There jh a rosary much used by Hindus of the 
Sakti sect which is called )i%oa (‘which gives 
life to sons’). It is composed of beads made of 
light-coloured seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very plentifully. Tins rosary is used an hen a 
Hindu wants a son. No doubt the idea of feitility 
18 involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son* is 
given by Pandit Ram Ghanb Chaubd 

' Most Hindus believe that their failure to obtain male issue 
is due to the unfavourable position of the stars ... If it be 
owing to Sauischara Mangala, Rahu or Ketu, the Srtlddha rite 
must beperformwl either at Gaya or Naravanl Sila at Hardwar, 
and a Pandit must be employed to recite the Sn Mad Bhagwat 
Katha tor seven days But the most popular plan is to get the 
following mantra repeated one hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temjile of Rama or Siva and to have a Uoma or fire 
sacrific® done at the end of it “O Govinda, son of Oivaki, 
lord of the universe, give me a sou, I ha\o taken refuge in 
thee."’ 

Another rosary, used by Hindus who wish to 
get rid of their suiierfluous flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and slirivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currante in appearance. 
Doubtless the user hopes that by repeating prayei s 
on it he may obtain a likeness to the seeds, and 
shrivel uji and decrease in size himself. A losaiy 
from the Partahgarh distnct, which is in the col- 
lection at the Pitt-Ilivers Museum, Oxford, con- 
sists of 213 veiy small beads, plus the teruimal, 
and 18 hnished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
ro.sary is stated to be used to prevent the effect 
of the ‘evil eye.’ 

2 . Buddhist.— The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Biahinnn origin, and here again the numhei of 
heads on the string is usually 108. This is said to 
correspond with the number of mental condition^, 
or sinful inclinations, which are overcome by recit- 
ing the bends. 

Moreover, 108 Brihmaiu were summoned at Buddha’s birth 
to loretoU his destiny. In Burma the footprints of Buddha 
hate sonietiines 108 subdivisions , in Tibet the sacred wntings 
(Kahgjfur) run into 108 volumes ; In China the white pagoda at 
Peking is encircled by 108 columns, and in the same countn 

iCf J N Bhattacharja, Hindu CasU'S and Sects, Calcutte, 
1890. p 510 

^NINQm 66. »Crooke, p 408,^ * NINQW. 
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108 blowt form the ordinary punishment for meletactors. 
Agrain, in Japan, at the bommattun, or bonku ^festival of the 
dead), observed from 13th to I6tb July, 108 welcome fires are 
lighted on the shores of sea, lake, or river ; and 108 rupees are 
usually given in alms.i 

Besides the full rosaries of 108 beads, snialler 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent- 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(a) India.— In India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to difler very much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some aie made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turquoise, coral, amber, silver, pearls, or other 
perns. The poorer people usually have their rosary 
beads made of wood, pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
they are often satished with only 30 or 40 beads. 

(o) Burma. — The Burmese rosary also has 108 
beads. It seems to be used merely as a means of 
counting the repetitions of the names of the 
Buddha trinity, viz. Phra (Buddha), Tara 
{Dharma), and Sangha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is held and 
the formula ‘Anitsa, Dukka Anatha,' 'All istrans- 
itoiy, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.* The 
monks somotinies wear a rosary called bodki, with 
72 lieads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are Inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in the Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists * 

(c) Ttficf.— The rosary, phreng-ba (pronounced 
tkeng-wa, or vulgarly tkeng~nga), ‘ a string of 
beads,’ IS an essential part of a Lama’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of tmling the beads is called tan-de, 
which means literally * to pun ’ like a cat, the 
muttering of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound. The rosaries have 108 beads on the main 
stAng. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred spell 100 
times, the eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. Tliere are three terminal 
beads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
'retaining (or seizing) beads,’ dok-'dsin. These 
symbolize * the Three Holy Ones ’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelug-pa, or established church, have 
only two or three terminal beads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other be^s spring. But an extra bead is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing the number up to 109. 

The Tibetan roaariea usually have a pair of pendent etrlnfoi 
on which are threaded small metal beads or rlng^. These serve 
as oountere At the end of one of these strings is a dorje (the 
thunderbolt of Indra), ths other string terminating in a bell. 
Sometimes there are four of these etrings attached, in which 
case the third string often ends with a magic peg (purbu), and 
the fourth with a wheel (for-lo) The counters on the doi^e 
String register units, those on the bell string marking tens 
of cycles These terminal ornaments are frequently inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth and twenty-first bead on either side of the large central 
bead, though there is no rule about this and they can oe placed 
anywhere on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 
prayers may be counted, but the number uttered depends 
largely on the leisure and fervour of the devotee Old women 
are especially zealous in this respect Sometimes ths beads 
have been so worn with constant use that their shapS'has been 
changed Besides those pendent counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such as metal tooth- 
picks, tweezers, small keys, etc. 

The materials of which the beads are made vary 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addressed, 
and the wealth of the owner. The abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 

Importance is often attached to the colour of 


I Proe. U.S. National Mui. xxxvi 335 f. 

^ JJ.SB Ixt 88. > GazetUer of Sikkim, p. 282. 


the rosary, which should correspond with theVom- 

5 1exion of the god or goddess to be worshipped. 

'hus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, would use a turquoise 
rosary ; a worshipper of Tam-din would ohwse a 
red rosary } a yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to the yellow Mafiju6rl ; and for Vri^ravan, 
wliose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, an 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the Lfimas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of bead, and they are not tied 
by rules as to colour. They usually use glass berfds 
of various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 
etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
rosaries generally end with a dorje, the beads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being suftioient for the bead-telling of the laity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the Lamas. 

The Lamas use certain mystical formulae which 
are prescribed for repetition, eacli formula having 
its own special rosary. Different fornmlae are 
used for aitferent deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worsliqipei, and are 
indeed usually gibbeiish. They aie probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the othei hand, 
seldom make use of any other foi inula than the 
well-known ‘ Om manxpadme Hum ! ’ 

The rosary is used in Tibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, e q., divination Tlie 
account of this practice is given by Waddell.^ 

The ceremony is performed by the more illiterate people 
and by the Bon prieite. First a short spell is repeated, and then 
the roeary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer is recited 
in which the petitioner begs various religious protectors and 
guardians that ' truth may descend on this lot,’ that light may 
descend on it, and ‘ truth and reality appear in it ’ After the 
repetition of this prayer * the rosary is taken in the palm and 
well mixed between the two re\ol\ing palms and the hands 
clapped thrice.’ Then, closing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosary between the thumb and finger of each 
nand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening beads 
from each end In threes. The result depends on whether the 
remainder is one, two, or three in successive countings 
(I) If one as a remainder comes after one os the previous 
remainder, everything is favourable in life, m frienaship, in 
trade, etc (2) If two comee after two, it is bad . ‘ The cloudless 
sky will be suddenly darkened and there will he lose of wealth 
So Rim-hgro must be done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshippM, which are the only preventions ’ (3) If three 

comes after three, it is very good . ' Prosperity Is at hand in 
trade and everything ’ (4) if three comes after one, it is good : 
'Bice plants will grove on sandy bills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain richet.’ (5) Jf one comes 
after two, it is good . ' Everv wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found : if one traveie to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.’ (6) If one comee after three, it is good 
* Ooa’s help will always be at band, therefore worship the gods ’ 
(7) Jf two comes after three, it is not very good, it Is midming . 
* Legal proceedinge will come ’ (8) Jf three comes after two, it ie 
good : * Turquoise fountains will spring out and fertilize the 
grounds, unexpected food will be obtained, and escape ie at 
hand from any danger ’ (9) If two comes after one, it is bad 
' Ckmtaglous disease will come But if the gods be worshipped 
and the devils be propitiated, then it will be prevented ’ 

(d) China.— The full Buddhist rosary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
other countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller rosary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 lohans (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name heang-chu, 'fragrant beads.’* The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-chu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular in 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains a sacred relic or a charm.* 

1 Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 880 f. 

* J F. Davis, The Chinese, 1. 868. 
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Part ot a Chinese official’s costume consists of a rosary 
with 108 beads which are often of large sise, with dividing 
beads. The latter are sometimes made of richly enamelled 
silver. This rosary has iisualK three pendent strings with 
counter>beads From the retaining beads sometimes hangs a 
silk nbbon embroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being 8}nnbolic Attached to this ribbon there is 
generally a medallion, and finally an oval bead of some siso. 
One of these oval beads also forms the terminal to each of the 
three pendent strings, the four being oalled the 'dewdrops,' 
the * alsciple beads,’ or the ‘ regents of the four heavens ’ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teacher, to 
whom a Chinese owes reverence and obedience.! These official 
rasaries are sometimes very costly, and are worn onlv by 
dignitaries on State occasions They are not apparently of 
religious significance. 

As a religious instrument the rosary seems to be 
chiefly used to count the repetition of set phrases, 
whereby the devotee stores up merit for himself. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of the votary ® The rosary is 
also used as a means of counting prostrations and 
prayers. The devotee will prostrate himself and 
strike the ground with his lorchcad, at the same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration and repetition a bead is moved along 
the rosary string which hangs round his neck.* 
On occasions of sickness and death there is a cere- 
monial performance with the rosary. The officiant 
must either be taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or be a priest of Buddlia. On these occa- 
sions the priest chants in a monotonous sing-song 
certain qiioUtions from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and the benefit and merit obtained by them accrue 
to those who employ tlie priests and pay for them.* 

(e) Korea —The Buddiust rosaries of Korea 
have 110 beads, though, according to the classics, 
the number is 108, the two oxtia beads being 
large ones — one at the beginning or head of the 
rosary usually containing a stvasitka, the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts Each of these 
beads is dedicated to a deity. Every bead on the 
string has its own special name. The devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats the * Hail thou 
jewel in the Lotus I’ (Om niai^t padrne Hum I), 
nolding each bead till he has counted a certain 
number. On laying the rosary aside he repeats 
the following sentences ; 

‘ oh ! the thousand myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is in the midstof the tensof hundred myriad miles of emptiness, j 
the place which is in the midst of the tons of hundred mvriads 
of emptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists 
There is eternal existence with Tranquil Peace ’ I 

There is also a small rosary whicli, if used every j 
day in the four positions or states, viz, going 
foith, remaining at homo, sitting, and lying 
down, enables the votary to see the land of oliss 
in his own heart. 

• AiiiiU will be his Guardian and Protector, and In whatever 
country he goes he will find a home ’ 

The materials of which the losaries are made 
have all their intrinsic value, as may be .seen from 
the following : 

‘Now you can calculate that in repeating the rosary once you 
will obtain tenfold virtue If the beads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blesmrigs a thousandfold If the beads are of pure 
cnstal you will obtain blessings ten thousandfold. But If the 
heads are made from the Bodhi tree (Ficua rdtgioM) even if 
you only grasp the Rosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable ’ 

The Chyei Syek classic gives certain rules to be 
oWrvea in connexion with the rosary : 

•When you begin chanting the Rosary repeat Om AIccho 
Svaha (“ Hail Akchobya [a fabulous Buddha], may the race he 
perpetuated 1") twenty-one times When you string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mam padme Hum twenty-one times, 
and, after you have finished, repeat Om Vairochana (the personi- 
fication Of essential bodhi and absolute punty) Svaha twenty- 
one times Then recite the following poetry 

The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emptiness making a cord and putting all thereon. 

The Peaceful Sana where non-existence is 
In the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita ’ 

1 Proe. U.S National Mu*, xxxvl 839. 

3 J Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 11 S86 f. 
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On the walls of many of the Buddhist temples 
in Korea may be seen the classic of tlie rosary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained hy E B. Landis, 
who says ; 

‘The date and authorship I do not know, hut It is evidently 
very old, as it contains many Chinese characters that are now 
practically obsolete The copy in my possession was printed 
from blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at Kwang Chyou The expense incurreil m 
cutting these blocks was paid hy a virgin by the name of Pak, 
who w'ishes to obtain for herself and parents an abundance ot 
merit ' l 

(/) Japan.— It is in Japan that the Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most complicated form, each 
sect having its own special rosary. Tlieie la 
also the one known as the sho-zuku-jm-dzu, or the 
rosaiy used by all sects in common. 

It consists of 112 bonds, divided into two equal parts hv two 
large heads, called the upper parent bead (ten no oya damn) 
and the lower parent bead (chi-no-oya-dama) From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on winch are threaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the mom string, with terminal beads of 
elongated form called tsuyu-dama (dewdrop beads) Tliey are 
strung In the following way Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent string is a solitary bead , below this 
the strings are knotted Then, on each string, are five more 
heads and another knot , again other five beads on each pen- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead The collcctii e 
name for these pendent heads is kaim-di’sht (‘ superior disciples ’) 
The solitary bead is used to show liow the rosary sliouldbe htld 
This bead should be on the loft hand, thus ensuring the rigiii 
signification to each iiead during prayer 

From the lower parent bead hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop lieade These two 
strings are called the shimo-deshi (‘inferior disciples') The 
third string has ten beads, but is without a dewdrop head 
These are used merely as counters and are called k.aazu-toi i 
The four dewdrop heads are also called ihi-ten-no, the four 
regents who are said to preside over the four quarters of the 
universe. The rosary represents metaphoritallv the Buddhist 
pantheon, and the jiosition of the dewdrop beads is thought to 
symbolize their actual positions of power and authoriti, as, 
according to Buddhist philosophy, they preside for good or evil 
over this and all other worlds Throughout all the Japanese 
rosaries names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 
beads 

On the main string of this rosary are diiiding beads At an 
interval of seven beads on either side of the upper parent liead 
is a small bead, usually of a different material from the other 
beads, and again at a further interval of fourteen heads are 
two more dividing beads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads These beads show where a hpecial in- 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same tune 
raised to the forehead with a reverence 

The materials of which Japanese rosaries are 
made vary considerably according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the, tree 
{pipal-tree in India), for undei its shade Silkyaniuni 
is said to have attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difficulty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosanes are now often made of the wood of thf^ 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The sho-zuku-nu-dzu is the losary usually 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceiemony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Beside.s the losaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies perfoimed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important part. 
They are known under the names of kano, Ui to, 
and goma. 

(1) KanS — This ceremony is for the recital of * prayers of 
request’ (of a just nature) to a deity who has the power of ac- 
ceding to or refusing the petitions of the devotee It involves 
a special manipulation of the rosary, which is held b\ both 
hands, the iietitloner raising it very reverently and slowly to the 
forehead or to the chin as the ‘ praj era of request ’ are repealed 
Also during prayer the beads are rubbed up and down between 
the bands in a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and grating 
noise The members of the orthodox school, however, prefer 


to keep to the ‘ Middle Path,' considering too extreme an ex- 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar 
(2) Kt-M.— ’This c.eremony is peculiar to the Tendai, Shingon, 
and Nlchiren sects— Riyfi-bu— or those Buddhist sects which 
have accepted certain Shintd formulie 


! All the information on Korean rosanes is obtained from 
E. B. Landis, in The Korean Repository, vol ii no i. 
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(8) Qoma —Thera are two varieties of thle oeremonr, the 
first beinff that of go-kirto and goma combined, which is con* 
fined to the Tendai and Shinifon sects. The ritual is as follows. 
InJront of the altar in the temples of these two denominations 
stands a large square wooden box, lined inside with metal, and 
bearing the name of goma-dan In this box a fire is lit with 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles a good deal and 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. While this is In 
progress, the monk who is officiating repeats the prayers with 
great vigour, using the rosary in the way described above 
under kan6 This ceremony is believed to cure and prevent 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second variety of this ceremony is called the go-k\4o, 
being performed without the goma, j^is form is peculiar to 
the Nichiren sect, and the method of manipulating the roeary 
is also characteristic. The rosary iteelt differs somewhat from 
that in ordinary use The procedure is as follows The rosary 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about five inches in length, 
the large beads being fastened near to the point The swoM is 
Inscribed with the dat-moku, or onginal prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers. The monk holds the 
sword in his right hand and repeats the first article of the 
creed, making at the same time nine passes m the air with the 
eworo These passes are supposed to correspond (mentally) 
with the written character winch means ‘ Mysterious 1 ’ ‘ Wonder- 
ful I’ though the figure sometimes vanes. The metre of the 
prayers recited harmonizes with the nine passes used in making 
these figures This is called ku jt urn Jbtru, cutting the nine 
figures or words, and breaking the spell The aword cute are 
delivered in a short Jerky way, the rosary at the same time 
clicking against the sword, thus helping to mark time. Only 
monks who have undergone a epecial training may officiate in 
this rite The monks are trained at a oelebrated monastery of 
the Nichiren sect in Shinasa. The course lasts for 100 daj s and 
generally takes place in the winter The curriculum prescribed 
is very severe, and, at the end of the course, should the candi- 
date be successful in passing the test examination, he is granted 
a diploma by the abbot ^ 

According to one anthoiity,* the rosary in Japan 
plays an important pait in social as well as in 
rclidous life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hang a rosary ; a rosary of value, 
historical or other, is much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were earned by all the soldiers in the late Russo- 
Japanese war The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on the wrist, whether they are buried or creniatod. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popular pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having as their sign an en- 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
especial value to a rosaiy tliat has been con.secrated 
over the sacred dame and incense smoke of a 
venerated temple. 

3. Muhammadan. — The rosary used by followers 
of Islam generally consists 01 99 beads with a 
terminal bead called the iiTidm, ‘ leader.’ Its chief 
use is for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the \mdm being sometimes 
used for the essential name, Allah This rosary 
^ is divided into three parts, 33 beads in each, by 
' bead.s of another material or shape, or by tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of hriglit 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety of the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 heads to correspond with the 
101 namo.s of the Prophet.® A smaller rosary of 
33 beads is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti- 
tion of the 99 names In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosaiy is called tashih, in Egypt 
subhah, from an Arabic verb meaning * to praise,’ 
‘to exalt.’ At tlie present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
meiely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 

Tradition Bays that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names of God and repeated certain 
formulffi ‘Verily,’ he sais, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter into Paradise,’ and, 

‘ Whoever recites this sentence [the taslnh, “ I extol tbs holiness 


1 Joum Anatie Soe. of Japan, ix. 178-188. 

> Proo. U S National Mat xxxvl. 842. 

> Ib 848, note 1 ; Dr Ooster, on the other hand, has Informed 
thv writer of this article that the 101 beads corroroond not 
with the namee of the Prophet, but with 101 names of All&b. 
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of God," and the tahmtd, “God be praised "] a hundred times, 
morning and evening, will have all hia sins forgiven.’ 1 

‘Umar ibn Shu'aib relates that the Propliet eaid . ‘ He who 
recites “ God be praised ’’ [al HUmdu lU’Uah J) a hundred times 
In the morning and again a hundred times in itbe evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for a 
jihad, or “religious war.’”s At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward tor the repetition of a sacred formula, 
that the devotee ‘ shall receive rewards equal to the emanolpat- 
ing of ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his sins shall be 
blotted out, and the words shall be a protection from the 
devil ’» 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fully 
developed form from Buddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not 
have been used if borrowed from a people who had 
it already m a highly developed foim. 


Muhammadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
rosary, dating it back even to the tune of the Prophet himself 
In support of this belief It is related that Muhammad reproached 
some women for using pebbles in repeating the tashih, etc., 
suggesting that they should rather count them on their fingers.* 
Another tradition, collected in the 9tb cent, a d., relates that 
Abu Abd al-Rahman, on visiting a mostpie and seeing some of 
the worshippers engaged under a loader in the recitation of 100 
takbirt, 100 tahUla, and 100 tatfnhs, keeping count of these by 
means of pebbles, reproached them and said' ‘Bather count 
your sins and I shall guarantee you that nothing of your good 
woiks will bo lost ’» Again, Abdallah, son of Khalifah 'Umar, 
who died in a i> 00*2, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting his petitions while be prayed, said ‘ Do not 
do that, for this comes from Satan.’* Tne fast two quotations 
seem to show that, though a very primitive method of counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice was still more or less 
looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The materials of which the rosaries are made are 
numerous, tliough each sect tends to have its own 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Abd al-Wahhab, 
use their fingers on which to count their repeti- 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an abomination and its use as a 
practice not sanctioned by the Qur’&n.’ Wooden 
beads are used by_ all sects, and beads made of clay 
from Mecca are highly valued. Pilgrims from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.® Date stones are also much used, as 
are also horn and imitation pearls and coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerbala, where ^usain 
is buried, are sacred to the Shi'ahs and are used by 
members of this sect onhr. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn rod on the 9th dav of Mubarram, the night 
on which Riisain was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has beads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. These seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 
terminal to this rosary is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knot being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
rosary is said to have been made m Mecca. 
Another material often used is camel bone. Some- 
times these beads are dyed red in honour of ^usain, 
who was slain in his conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh Khalifah, the red colour representing his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed green, this 
being ^asan’s colour, ^asan, j^usain’s elder 
brother, met his death by poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after deatli ; hence these 
beads are in memory of his tragic end. Fag^irs, 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of various 
colours, and also amber or agate.® 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial certain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subhaA, or rosary. 

» Proc U S. National Mut. xxxvl. 848. 

« DI, p 626, t.v. ‘ Tahmid.' » Ib. p. 826, $.v. ‘ Tahlil ’ 

* Proo. U.S National Mut. xxxvl 849. 

* H. Thurston, Joum Soe. Arts, 1 266. 

« Proc. U.S. National Mut. xxxvl. 349. 7 Ib. 

<* £. W Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 444. 

* Crooke, p. 41tt 
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AAer nightfall a certain number oifaqirt, sometliueB as man) 
as 60, assemble, one of them bringing a large rosary of 1000 
beads, each bead being about the eise of a pigeon's egg. Certain 
passages from the Qur’ftn are redteil, alter which the formula 
‘There is no deity but God’ Is repeated 8000 times Count of 
these repetitions is kept by one of the faqlrt bv means of the 
rosary They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary Certain other sentences 
are recited after this and then one of the officiants asks his 
companions, ‘Have ye transferred [the merit of] what ye have 
recited to the soul of the deceased?' They reply, ‘We liave 
transferred it,' and add, ‘and peace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.' 

• Thus ends the ceremony of tlie subhah, which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if the 
family can afford it. A similar performance takes 
place when news of the death of a near relative is 
received.^ 

A farther interest is attached to this ceremony 
in Upper E^pt, because a primitive form of rosary 
is often used on this occasion. 

A faqlr will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he recites 
each formula or passage from the Qur’an, he makes a knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000 The merit in this case also is 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with ite knots is after- 
wards thrown away 

The rosary is also used in Egypt in what is called 
making an tatikhdrah, ‘ application for the favour 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.’ 
Lane * describes it as follows • 

Tlie performer takes hold of any two points of a rosarv , after 
reciting the FdtiJaA (Ist chapter of the Qur’in) three times, he 
then counts the beads between these two points, saying, as he 
passes the first bead through his fingers, ‘II extol] the^rfeo- 
tion of God ’ , in passing the seconcL ‘ Praise be to God ’ , in 
passing the third, ‘There is no deity but God,’ repeating 
these formule in the same order to the last bead If the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable ; if to the second, indifferent ; but, if to the lost, it 
is negative 

4. Christian. — The introduction of the ro.sary 
among Christians has been attributed to vanous 
people, among them being St. Aybert de Crespin, 
Peter the Hermit, and St. Dominic The Roman 
Breviary says of the last-named that he ‘ was ad- 
monished by the Blessed Virgin to preach the 
rosary os a special remedy against heresy and sin.’* 
There has been a fairly widely accepted theory 
that the rosary was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, having been imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
that, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at this period, an earlier date should be assigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury * that the Lady Godiva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Leofric, bequeathed to 
the monastery which she founded 'a cuolet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she success- 
ively recited her jirayers she miglit not fall short 
of the exact number.’ Lady Godiva died before 
1070 , so that some mnemonic devue seems to have 
been in use prior to the preaching of the Crusades 
The case of the Egyptian abbot Paul, who died in 
341, is related by Sozomen (c. 400^50) in Ins 
Ecclesiastical Hutory,’^ where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited 300 prayeis, keening count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each prayer. Here is 
seen a much earlier and more primitive system of 
record-keeping, which suggests that the rosary had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where pre.sumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the ISth cent, the making of paternosters, as 
the beads were then called, had become a special- 
ized Industry both in Paris and in London. In the 

1 Lane, Modem Bgyptxans, p. 681 f * Ib. p 270. 

8 Leesons for the feast of the Rosary, first Sunday of October 

< Oeeta Ponh/irum (Rolls Senes), ok. Iv. ch. ii , quoted by 
Thurston, Joum Soo. A rt«, 1. 260 ; H. P. Feasey, The Reliquary, 
vol. V. no. 8, p 168. 
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former city the workers were divided into four 
different gilds or eompames, each company being 
distinguiriied according to the material in which 
its members worked. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as ‘pater- 
nosterers.’ These craftsmen probably resufed m 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shallow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral * 

That the rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making repeated genu- 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes combined 
with prayers or sacred formulae, has been shown 
by the last-named authon^.* This form of self- 
disciplme was practised in Eastern Euio[)e and in 
Ireland, spreading from these two widely separated 
conties over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of asceticism survives in the Greek Church at 
the present day, as will be seen below. 

(a) Eonian CathUic. — The complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 150 
beads, these being divided into decades by fifteen 
beads of larger size, sometimes of slightly dillerent 
shape. These beads form the chaplet A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of a cross or crucifix, 
and one large and three smaller beads, the latter 
being similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
decodes. 

This pendant is little used in practice, but the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Aves and a Gloria. This process 
is repeated for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger beads, the Aves on the small 
ones. As the 160 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name ‘ Our Lady’s Psalter ’ was 
giveu to this devotion from an early period. This 
18 the full Dominican rosary, the institution of 
which a tradition of the order Mcribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is a8signe(> for 
meditation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, \iz. five 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 

The five Joyful mvsteries are . (1) the Annunciation, (2) the 
Visitation, (8) the Nativity, (4) the Presentation, (.^>) the Pindinir 
of the Child Jeeue in the Temple 

The five sorrowful niystenea are (1) the Agony in the 
Garden, (2) the Scourging, (a) the Crowning with thorns, (4) 
Jesus carrying Ills Crone, (6) the Crucifixion 

The five glonoue niyeteriee are . (1) the Resurrection, (2) the 
Ascension, (t) the Descent of the Holy Ghost, (4) the A^ump- 
tion, (6) the.Crowning of the Virgin Marj , the last two mysteries 
being accepted on the authonty of tradition * e 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited to 
one of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
usually consists of five decades only and five Pater- 
nosters. The fifteen detwles may, of course, be 
said by going round the rosary three times * 

There are other special rosaries in use, among 
them being the following ; 

The Crtrwn of Jems, with S3 Paternosters to comincniorate 
the 33 years of Christ’s life on earth, and five Aves in honour of 
the five wounds ® Tins devotion was first promoted by bt 
Michael of Florence, in 1616 The beads used must l)e lilessed 
and induigcnced by a Camaldoleee monk or priest with special 
power from Rome 

Vhaplet of the Hacred Heart, uith live large beads in honour 


I Thurston (Jovm Soo Arte, 1 262) says that there was also 
in the 14tb cent, another Paternoster Lane located beside the 
Thames In the Vlntry ward, close to the church called Pater- 
noster Church, or St. Michael’s the Royal This quarter of 
London was then inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
their goods by ship up the Thames. They would require their 
own forms of this devotion, and Thurston suggests that French 
patendtnere settled in this localitv in order to supnly this want 
8 ’Thurston, ‘Genuflexions and Aves A Study in Rosary 
Origins,’ The Mvnth, cxxvii. [1916] 441 ff,, 646 ft. 

» Proo U S National Mue. xxxvl 361 
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of the live woande, and SS wnall beads In honour of the 83 >ear« 
of His life. 

Chaplet of Thanksgiving. 

Chaplet 0 / the Five Wounds 

Chaplet of the Seven Dolouts, oonsistinif of 49 Aves divided 
into seven groups of seven by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves in honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Mary. 
The Seven Dolours are as follows (1) the prophecy of Suneon, 
(Z) the flight Into Egypt, (3) the loss of Jesus tor three days, 
(4) the Virgin’s meeting Jesus carrying UJs Cross, (6) her stand* 
ing beneath the Cross on Calvary, (6) her receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnessing the burial of 
the ot Jesus 

The Crown of the Twelve Stars, or Rosary of the Immaculate 
Conception, consisting ot twelve small beads in three sets of 
four, divided by three larger beads This rosary was composed 
by a Capuchin Friar of Bmogua and approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius IX , 22nd June l!i55 

Chaplet of the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into four 
sets of ten by three larger beads It is used in honour of the 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay In the Sepulchre. 

The Brxdgettxne Rosary, with 68 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
St Bridget was a Swedish saint, and the 63 small beads in her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
her seven sorrows and seven Joys > 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
by imrticular religious bodies or for special devo- 
tions. 

Rosanes are blessed with prayers and holy water 
by gome authoiized priest in order to make them 
‘instruments of grace.’ 

The name ‘ rosary,’ now given to this devotion, 
seems to bo of comparativdy late date — not ap- 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 16th 
centuiy.® In earlier tunes other names were 
applied, such as patriloquium, serta, numeralta, 
calculi, etc. 

Tlie word ‘bead’ (Anglo-Saxon beade or beds) meant origin- 
ally ‘ a prayer ’ In the Kwion of Piers Plou man the expresmon 
bedes hyddyng is found Cf Spenser's Faerie Queene 
* All night she spent in bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds ’ » 

The expression ‘ a pair of beads,’ sometimes met with In early 
literature, means ‘a set of beads.’ This term is used in the 
I’rologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her beads upon her arm : 

‘ Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gaiided al with grene , 

And ther on ^eng a broche ot gold ful shene. 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after. Amor vincil omnia ’ 

'Oaudod al with grene’ means having the gawdics green 
These gawdies were the larger heads 

Tlie bead.s were sometimes worn by ladies as a 
girdle. One set of beads belonging to Isabella 
Ilylls, in 1497, is spoken of os ' a payr of bedes of 
corell, with six eawds ovyer gylt, and a green 
gyidyl with boculle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’* 

Early representations of prayer-beads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not os a circle but, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten beads with the two ends unattached and hang- 
ing free. Occasionally the two ends are attached 
at two diflorent points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.® 

In the Middle Ages various objects wore some- 
times attached to the rosa^, such as signet rings, 
cameos, and brooches. This led to a certain 
amount of extiavagance, and efforts were made to 
check it; the price to be given for a rosaiy was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than thiee or four * 

Sometimes beads were oanded as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgnms who 
visited various holy places in Rome, and the wear- 
ing of such beads at the girdle became a distinc- 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

> Proc. U S. National Mus xxxvi. 864 ; of. Thuraton, ‘The 
So-oalled Bridgettine Roaary,' The Month, o. [1902] 189-208 

a Proo V.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 861 f. ; cf Thurston, ‘ The 
Name ot the Rosary,’ The Month, ill. [1008] 618 ff , 610 ff 

* Pi 00 US National Mue. xxxvi. 862. 

4 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 8, p. 167. 

» Cf 16 pp 162-164, figs. 1, 8, 4, 6. 
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Beads were most highly valued if they had origin- 
ally belonged to a person of renownea sanctity, or 
if they had touched the yelios of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to possess a healing 
virtue.* Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made in Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.® 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable th^^ 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and 111 1451 
Lord John Scrope wills that ‘twenty-four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 

E (on them) for him at his funeral, with the 
ty to ‘ stand, sit, or kneel’ at then pleasure.* 
fhe Living Rosary. — This is a pious exercise 
founded on the Dominican rosary. It was insti- 
tuted by Sister Mana Jaricott, to whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory XVI. 
in 1832 and has since that date been established 
all over the world. Fifteen persons associate 
together for the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the association. Once eveiy 
month he selects foi himself and for his follow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each member recites daily one decade, with the 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. The person to whom the nrst mystery is 
given recites, m addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
the Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary be ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places thiougliout the world.’ 

Tfie Feast of the icojary.— This feast is observed 
on the Ist Sunday in October, in memory of the 
battle of Lepanto, which took place on tins day in 
1571. This cattle was won, while the confraternity 
at Rome were playing for Clnistian success. 
Thereafter Pius V. ordered an annual commemora- 
tion of ‘ St. Mary of Victory,’ and, by bull m 1683, 
Gregory XIII. set aside this particular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. 
Finally, Clement XI., by bull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast snould be observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.* 

The rosary in witchcraft. — In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break spells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witch provides herself with a packet of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the giound, 
meanwhile saying, * Come io sciolgo questo mazzo, 
cosi sciolgo ^iiesto c-o.’* 

Rosary rings. — Another method of counting 
prayeis is by means of the rosary or decade rings. 
These rings are worn on the finger and usually 
have ten bosses or knobs foi the ten Aves, with 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paterno<jter, and 
sometimes an additional twelfth boss for the 
repetition of the Creed. The earliest date assigned 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th century.® 
Such rings were M'orn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake during the night, they miglit repeat 

1 Proe. U.S. National Mue. xxxvi. 865. * Ib. 

» Feasey, The Reliquary, vol v. no 8, p. 178. 

4 EBril, s.v. ‘ Rosary.’ # FL viU. [1897] 7 f. 

® O. F. Kuns, Rings for the Finger, Philadelphia, 1917, p 84. 
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a cAtain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring.* 

The Knights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
rinp of gold or silver, Vith ten bosses in relief 
and a cross. These rings were said to have been 
invented by them. Their use, in place of the 
ordinary rosary, was spreading rapidly, till in 
1836 the matter was referred to the tribunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory xvi. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
‘with the appropriate indulgences.’® 

*{h) Orthodox Churches. — In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the i 
Little Habit and the Great Habit is a knotted ! 
cord which is bestowed ceremonially upon the 
monk or nun. 

The Superior takes the vermtaa (knotted cord) in his left 
hand, and says • ‘ Take, Brother N , the sword of the Spirit, 
winch 18 the word of God, for ooulinual prayer to Jesus ; for 
thou must always have the Name of the liord Jesus in mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever saying “ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, ha\ Q mercy upon me a sinner ” Let us all say for him 
Lord have mercy " ' ' Atxd, bletsing the Vervitsa with hts right 
hand, he gtveth it to the Candidate , while the Brethren atng 
thnee. “Lord have mercy” And he, taking the Vervitsa, 
kisseth it and the right hand of the Superior ' * 

The knotted cord, as has already been pointed out, is possibly 
a very primitive form of rosary, and, In this case, it is seen 
surviving m a highly ceremonial function 
The Greeks ciul the knotted cord a komvoschinion (KOft-fioa-- 
Xii'iei') ; the Russians give it the old Slavic name of vervitsa 
(’string’) In popular language it bears the name lestovka 
because of its resemblance to a ladder {leetnUsa) * There is 
also a string of beads called komvoloqton (ttoixpoKeyiov) by the 
Greeks, and chotln by the Russians This does not appear to 
be a religious appliance, it being used by ecclesiastics ami laity 
alike merely as an ornament or os something to hold in the 
band 9 

The komvoschinion used by the monks on Mount 
Atlioa at the present day lias 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of laige sue into four equal parts 
It has a pendant with three more knots, and 
terminates with a small cross-shaped tassel. This 
rosary is used by the megaloschemos (monk of the 
highest ^rade, called skhimnik in the Slavic 
monasteries) to keep count of a definite number of 

S iostrations every day, viz 12x100 prostrations 
OAvn to the ground, and in the evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repeating the following prayer ; ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us.’ 
Sometimes tliese prostratioii-s are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in which case the accompany- 
ing prayer is: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus : ten great metanoias 
(down to the ground), thirty little metanoias (down 
to the hips), and the prayer ‘ Lord Jesus Chiist, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner,’ re- 
peated sixty times. This has to be done five times 
a day. The komvoschinion is also used for count- 
ing any kind of piayers or devotional exeicises * 

Tlie reason assigned for the adoption of the 
number 100 x 3 is as follows . 

It corresponds ' with the number of the Psalms and Little 
Doxologies said at the Canonical Hours. The whole Psalter is 
divided into 20 portions, each of which le a kathiema (ica^Kr^a, 
seat), because it is followed by a rest or pause. Each kathisma 
cousists of three parts, each part ending with the Uttle 
Doxology (“ Glory be,” etc ) and a threefold Alleluia. For the 
sake of those unable to read, St. Basil directed that. Instead of 
a kathisma, one of the following praters might be said 300 
tunes “Lord, have mercy,” or “Lord Jesus Uhri»t, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner,” or “Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of Theotokos, have merev i^n me a sinner ” In 
other words, the prayer ie to he said IDO times for each little 
Doxologv of the kathisma, \.e, for each of the three parts of the 
portion of the Psalms ending with the “ Glory be,” etc , and 
the Alleluia. The large heads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parts of 
the kathisma, and no prayer is connected with them.’’ 


I Proc. U S. National Mus xxxvl 866. * Kunz, p 36 

3 N. P. Robinson, Monastunsm tn the Orthodox Ckurchee, 
London, 1916, p. 169 f. 

* Jb. p. 166. 9 n. 164 f 

e /&. p 155 7 /6 p 166 f. 


This form of komvoschinion is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece, Turkey, and the East generally, 
as well as on Mount Athos. 

Among the Russian monks the knotted cord 
used is the old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads, which are separated into unequal groups 
by larger beads. The groups of beads are as 
follows: 17-f 33-f 40-H2, and an additional small 
bead at the end. In the Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together; they terminate in 
three flat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rosaries are made of little rolls of 
leather chain-stitched together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather, 
triangular m shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with the words ‘Jesus Christ, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ This kind of 
rosary calls to mind the popular name for it, viz. 
lestovka, as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shape.* Thi.s rosaiy is also 
used for counting a large number of prostrat ions. 
For instance, if a monk is pi evented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of I’salms sung at ceitain 
offices), he niake.s instead 700 metanoias ; he make.s 
500 instead of Hespennos (Vespers), 200 in place 
of Apodeipnon (Compline), and 500 in place of 
Orthros (Lauds).® 

The use of the komvoschinion oi vervitsa is a 
pu) ely monastic or ascetic devotion ; it is not 
indulged in by the Orthodox laity, though the 
laity of the Russian sects called Old Relievers have 
adopted it. Whenevei this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside the monasteries, it 
has been copied from the losary as used among 
the laity in the West,* 

The rosary as a charm. — In certain parts of 
Poland, namely m the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Flock, tho following custom is 
in uso to keep off lightning 

During a storm a rosary — either a genuine one made of cedar- 
wood from the Holy Land or one made in imitation— is carried 
round the house three times, together with a little bell called 
‘the bell of Loreto’ (associated with the Holy Mothar of 
Loreto in Italy) and sometimes also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (2nd Feb ) The bell is rung, and the 
rosary is used with the words ‘ God save us ’ at the Targe beads 
and * Holy Mother, be our mediator ’ at the small onea^ 

(c) Coptic. — The rosaries used by the Copts m 
Egypt have 41 beads, or sometimes 81. They are 
used for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘Kyne eleison.’ This petition is lepeated 
m Arabic or Coptic, with the addition, at the end, 
of a sliort prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record oi their prayers, and 
count on their lingers.® 

5- Jewish. — Among the Jews the rosaiy has 
lost all religious importance, having been taken 
over by them from the Turks and Greeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. JNo manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occupy themselves with passing 
the bemfs through their fingers. Tliese rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 99.® 

LiTBRATURK —1 India.— Proo, U.S National Mue. xxxvi 
(Washington, 1909] , M Monier- Williams, Modem India and 
the Indian^, London, 1879 , W. Crooke, Things Indian, do 
1006, pp 407-419, A /NQ in [lK93],lv [1804] . Monier-Williams, 
Religious Thought and Life in India, London, 1883 ; PNQ hi. 
[1885], G Watt, Dwt of the Economic Products of India, 
London and Calcutta, 1889-93, iv 


1 Specimen in Tylor Coll , Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford 

3 Robinson, p 166 f » /6 p 167 

4 The writer of this article is indebted to Miss Czaplicka for 
this information. 

9 I^ne, Modem Egyptians, p 641 

9 Dr. Goster has suggested to the writer of this article that 
there may be a kabbalislic reason for the number 32. It is the 
mystical number for the * ways of wisdom ’ by which God 
created the world They stand at the beginning of the so- 
called Book of Creation, and they play an important rOle ni the 
kabbalistio literature It may be that this has influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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iL Burma. — See L. A. Waddell, JASB 1x1. (1893] 83, 
QazetUer of Sikkim, OalcutU, 1804, p. 282 

Hi. Ttb*t. — Gazetteer of Sikkim, Calcutta, 1804; L A 
Waddell, The BriMhism <tf Tibet, London, 1896, JASB 1x1 

Iv CAvna —J F. Davis, The Chineee, 2 vols , London, 1836 ; 
J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chmete, do. 1866, it. 

V. Korea —The Korean Repoeitory, vol H. no. 1 [Jan. 1806]. 

vl. Japan —Journ. AetatteSoe if Japan, \x (1881]. 

tH Muhammadan — £>/, London, 1885 , H Thurston, .Journ. 
Soe. Arte, 1 [1902] , E. W Lan^ An Aeooant of the Mannere 
and Ouetome of the Modem Bgyptiane, new ed., London, 
1896 

viH CArts<»an.— H P. Feasey, The Religwry, vol. v no 2 
[1899], no. 3 [1899], ‘ The Instrument of the Rosary,' pts. 1 and 
2; H Thurston, The Month, zovi. [1000] 403ff., 61Sff., 6201!.. 
xcvu [1901] 67fl, 172ff., 28611, 883 «f , c. (1902] ISOff., cxI. 
[1908] 618 IT, 610 ff., cxxi [1918] 16211, cxxvlL [1916] 441(1., 
64617 , F T Baser, Uneerer lieben Frown Roeenkranx, If adet' 
bom, 1889, 'Zur Archhologda der Paternoster Schnur,' in 
Compte rendu du quatrxhme Congrie Seientifique International 
dee Vathohquee, Freiburg, 1898 ; H. Holzapfel, St. Domtntkue 
und der Roaenkram, Munich, 190,3 , EBrtt, $ » ‘Rosary ’ 

WINIFRED S. Blackman. 

ROSICRUCIANS. — When considering the 
history of the Rosicrucians, we have to bear in 
mind that members of that body were, and are, 
pledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
18 a proof of their Bincerity and devotion. But it is 
permissible to give some data of the history of the 
Society since its foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencreuz was born in the year 1378. 
Hib parents were noble, and he was educated at a 
monastery. His education being completed, he 
travelled m tlie Holy Land, taking with him as 
companion and guide a certain P.A.L., who, how- 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delay 
caused by this nntimmy event, Rosencreuz pro- 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reaching 
Damascus, he placed himself in the hands of certain 
wise men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journeyed 
to Egypt, to l^ez, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which he was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 he reached 
Auitna, and aftei five years’ preparation, during 
which he collated his knowloclge, he chose three 
companions, Fiatres G. V., I.A. (who, it was noted, 
was not a German), and I.O. ; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of his 
travels, which included religion, philosophy, and 
the science of medicine. These four were the 
original members of the Society of the Rose and 
Cross. Tlioir communications with each other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan- 
guage, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books M {Maaicon), Axiomata, Rota Mundi, and 
Protheus are known. They built from their own 
designs a home for the frateimty, which they 
nameil,' Domus Sancti Spiritus,’ and a few years 
later increased their number by the creation of 
a second circle consi.‘>tmg of four other fratres, 
namely R C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B (a 
diaughtsman and painter), G.G , and P.D., who 
was appointed secretary, thus completing tlie 
scheme of work. Their «leclared object, as narrated 
in the Confessio, was, without interfering with the 
religious dr political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
While two of the fratres weie always with the 
founder, the others w ent about doing good works, 
relieving the poor and attending to the sick. Thus 
the fraternity was composed of students of religion, 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules: (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely ; (2) 
to wear only the dress of the country in which 
they were; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
^iritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
C.C.), or send a reason for absence ; (4) each frater 
to, select a proper pj^rson to suooe^ him ; (5) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character; 
(6) to maintain the secrecy of the fraternity for at 
least 100 years. 

It was Frater I.O. who,* being a learned kabbalist, 
doctor, and author of the book H, visited England, 
and laid the foundation of the Kosicrucian system 
which has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
leprosy, and he was the first of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosencreuz wrote an interesti^ 
and carious tractate entitled Chymtsche Hochaeu, 
which was published at a later penod ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity died and was buried 
m a vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The body was embalmed 
and placed in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door was fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should he re- 
opened and his doctrines, in a modified form, once 
more maile available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the successor of the 
founder, and after his death Frater A. , at an un- 
known date. Frater A. died m 1600 To him 
succee<led Frater N.N., who in 1604 disclosed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be opened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar ; in the light hand was tlie parchment roll 
called the book T (Testamentum ) ; there were also 
found copies of other valuable books of the 
fraternity — a Vita, and an Itineranum of the 
founder, together with coitoin songs [mantras), 
mirrors, bells, lamps, etc. On a brass table were 
engrav^ the names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the foundei’s death had been members 
of the fraternity. 

In 1610 a notary named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he haa seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Fama Fraternitatis ; the 
name of its author is not known, but four yearn 
later this Faina was printed and published at 
Cassel, in Germany. Tnis narrative of the found- 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Fiankfort-on-the-Main m 1616, together with an 
addition called Confessio Fraternitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attnbutea to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Jungo (a philosojiher who died in 1657), to the 
mystic Giles Guttinan, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tauler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is i)robable 
that they were not written by any one with a real 

f iersonal knowledge of the affairs of the biother- 
lood ; neither is there any evidence that they 
were authorized ; but, although they lack literary 
ability, they may lie accepted as founded on facts 
obtained from current conceptions of the woi k of 
the fraternity, since the necessity for strict secrecy 
had to some extent abated ; for between the death 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and the opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Mai tin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God-illunitnated Brotherhood of 
the B.C., issued at Danzig in 1615, and written by 
Julius Sperber, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the fraternity, while the Chymische Hochzett 
Christiani Bosenkreuz, claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Strassburg in 
1616, and an English translation, nnder the title 
The Chemical Wedding, was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroft, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great 
sensation among the learned in Europe ; they were 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Libavius 
and Menapius ; those anxious to be admitted to 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure 
rec^tion, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly. 

Michael Maicr (1568-1622), a notable philosoj^er 
and Rosiorucian Magus, the author of many 
learned works describing the Rosiciucian system, 
’■sited England and admitted Robert Fludd to 
Rosicrucian adeptship. Fludd was bom at Milgate 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son 
of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. Foi many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead churcli, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near the house of his biith aie 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pliarmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and duiing his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbahstic theosophy and 
Rosicrucian doctrines, the most notable feng his 
Apologia Compendiariapro Jratemitate dc Rosea 
Cruee (Leyden, 1616), Tractatus ^ologeticus, in- 
tegritatem Societatis de Rosea (fruce defendens 
(teyden, 1617), and Sutnmum Bonum (Frankfort, 
1629) His successor was Sir Kenelm Digby (1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Among liis published 
woiks are Two Treatises the Nature of Bodies . . . 
the Nature of Man's Soule (Paris, 1644), books on 
medicine and the cure of wounds by sympatliy 
The jewel and chain of liis oftice as chief of the 
English Rosicruciaiis are in the possession of one 
of liis descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulani (1561-1626), was 
influenced by his fiiend Robert Fludd and became 
a Rosici ucian 

It 18 believed that Elias Ashmolo (1617-92), the 
antiquary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
was associated in the iiitioduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern speculative fieemasonry. Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
fiom William Backhou.se, a Rosicrucian of renown 
and a chemist. In 1646 Ashmole, William Lilly, 
the astrologer, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist, Sir George Wharton, tlie astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist divine, 
and John Pearson (afterwards bishop of Clie.ster 
and author of the famous Exposition of the Creed), 
formed a Rosicrucian lodge in London ; this is 
referred to in Occult Science, ivhich forma vol xxxi 
of the Encyclopmdia Metropohtana of 1845 ; while 
m tlie New Curiosities of Liteiature (2 vols , 
London, 1847) Geoige Soane wiitea at length upon 
Rosicruciana and Freemasons 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-68), twin bi other of 
Henry Vaughan, ‘Silurist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic ; under the name of Eugenius Philaletlies 
he published an English version of the Fama and 
Confetsio (1652) In this ho was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1710 an adept named Sigismund Richter pub- 
lished, under the psoudonvni ‘Sincerus Renatus,’ 
a woik entitled Die Wnihnffte nnd Volkommene 
Bereitung aus dem Orden lies Gulden nnd Rosen 
Krmttes, giving 62 rules of the Rosicrucian 
fraternitv of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of the Brethren of the Rose and Golden Gross 
was established. 

Many important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophic 
book, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Oeheime Figuren der Boaenkreiizer aus dem 16ten 
und 17ten Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1796, 


contained the German text of the Aureum Sceculum 
Redivivum, originally printed in 1621, together 
with The Golden Tiactate of the Thdosopher's 
Stone and the original Prayei of a Roi>icrucian). 
A portion of this volume, tianslated into English 
by Fianz Hartmann, a member of the German 
fraternity, was published in 1887. 

Among the English Rosicrncians of the last 
century’ were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
autlioi of Anacalypsis (2 vols., London, 1836), Lord 
Lytton, author of Zanoni (London, 1842), William 
James Hughan, the chief Masonic lustoiian, Robei t 
Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
author of the well-known Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pcedui (].«ndon, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William Wynn 
Westcott, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbahstic and mystic lore. 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 

S atheied togetlier, when, undoi the direction of 
h W Little, the ‘ Societas Rosicinciaua in Anglia ’ 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasing 
some false impressions that had been created 
during the centimes. At the present time duly 
authonzed Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
England, Bntisli India, Australia, New Zealand, 
S. Africa, and S. Ameiica, all under the authority 
of the English body ; and tlnsre are daughter 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete haimony with the 
parent body. The Continental Rosicrucian system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active np to tlie outbreak of the (4reat War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete pnvacj, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status; but they had been, until the war, 
very active in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable diugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic processes ; there aie numer- 
ous physicians using these means, uliioli are fipely 
suppliM, but these doctors aie not neeussanly 
pledged members of the fraternity 
As in the earliest times the Rosicrncians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in (listless, so the fratros of to day are conceined 
with the study and administration of medicines 
and with their manufacture upon the old lines 
They believe that this world an<I indeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence of the 
Creator, that evei'y rock is in.stinct with life, that 
every plant and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived from the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living thing moves, acts, nnd* 
thinks m accoi dance with the supieme design by 
which all things were made, by which all things 
exist, and by which they will continue to function 
till the end of time. At no peiiod did the Kosi- 
ciucian.s dcclaic the transmutation of metals to be 
a i>ait of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indelinite prolongation of life by mysterious drug.s, 
but they aid speak of these in parables with the 
full an(i complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these They 
were content, however, to act and to iiust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should be 
accomplished. 

LiTRRATCRa— The numerous published works of Michael 
Mater and of Robert Fludd, Elias Ashmole, Theatrum 
Chemieum Bntannxeum, London, 16.')2 ; Thomas de Quincey, 
Emtoruso-CntuMl liupixry into the Ongtn of the liosicruexam 
and the Free-Masons (on^onall}' pnhiished m the London 
Magazine for Jan , Feb , March and June, 1824, and reprinted 
in vol. xlii of de Qulncey’s Collected Wutmgs, ed I) Ma<»on, 
Edinburgh, 1880-90) , C. W. Heckethorn, The Secret Societiea 
aU Agee and Countries^, 2 vols , tondon, 1897 ; Franz 
Hartmann, In the Pronaos of the Triple of JFwdont, do 11^) , 

1 W. Wynn Westcott, The Rosummans. their History and 
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Aims, da 1894, vol. vil., 'Ars Quatuor Ooronatorum ' : F. L. 
Gardner, Cataloaw Ratsonni of Works on the OecuU Setenees, 
privately printed, do 190S, voL L ' Rosioruoian Books': J. B. 
Craven, Essays on the Works of Fludd, Kirkwall, 1902, Muthael 
Maier, do. 1910 ; John Yarker, Notes on the Soientifle and 
Religious Mysteries of Antiquity, the Gnosis and Secret Schools 
of the Middle Ages, London, 18^ The Arcane Schools, Belfast, 
1909 ; C. Gottlieb von Murr, Uber den wahren Ursi^ug tier 
^senkreuser und Freimaurer, Sulzbaoh, 1803; J. G. Buble, 
Uher den Ursprung und die vomehrnsten Sohieksale der Orden 
der Rosenkreiuer und Freimaurer, Oottineen, 1804 ; C. F. 
Nicolai, Einxge Bemerkungen iiber den Ursprung und die 
Geschichte der Rosenkreuzer und Freimaurer, Berlin, 1806. 

Arthur Cadbury Jonks. 

ROT HE. — I. Life. — Richard Rothe was bom 
in Posen on 30th Jan. 1799. His father, a man of 
striking character, held an important official posi- 
tion under the Prussian Government, and was 
powerfully influenced by that idea of the State 
which subsequently found expression in the works 
of Gustav Prey tag. His mother, the daughter of 
the Hofrath Muller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual culture and of a deeply 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Richard, 
their only child, the paients removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Breslau, in Silesia, with 
which Rothe’s boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
occupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stoiiea of travel, whereby 
his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur- 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, as soon as he was 
able to read it, made a deep impression upon him. 
At the age of ton he was sent to the reformed 
Fnediichsgymnasium in Breslau and at once 
proved himself to be a pupil of great industry and 

g ersovcranco. Ho was fond of the poetry of 
chiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, 
Tieck, and Fouqu6, although, when he reached 
the age of sixteen, Novalis^came his favourite 
author. 

In April 1817 he entered the University of 
Heidelberg as a theological student. Heideloerg 
was at that time at the height of its fame as a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan. 1818. Rothe attended 
Hegers lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he writes in his Diary, although most of the 
numerous auditors complam of them, he hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him. Karl Daub, 
the ‘TalWrand of German thought,’ who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula- 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, became 
the teacher to whom Rotlie owed his greatest 
‘debt. 

‘ Daub,’ he \n rites to hi* father, ‘ is a man of whom not only 
Heidelberg but our whole Oermaii Fatherland can be proud. 
I hesitate not to say that he is the Rmt of all living academical 
teacher*. The enthusiasm with which he i* here spoken of is 
absolutely universal, as also is the love of him on the part of 
students of all Faculties.' t 

Daub was attempting to work out a philosophy of 
religion along the lines of the idealism of Schelling 
and Hegel, and one can understand the fascination 
that a mind of his bent must have had for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera- 
ment. Yet the pupil was not a blind hero-wor- 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Heidelberg he expresses dissent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions. Probably lie had come to 
distrust the perverse tendency in his teacher of 
finding in the persons and events of the Gospel 
narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, he complains, yields too much to the philo- 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have so much oi his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 
1 Nippold^Rtckard Rothe, i. 43 


winning Rothe’s affection was Abegg, a lecturer 
on New Testament Exegesis — 

a man, he writes, ‘ in whom Ch(ut is formed, as the Scripture 
puts it, who is penetrated through and through with all that is 
most fundamental in Ohristianity, who can look at nothing but 
with Ohristian eyes.’l ' To me,* he declared in 1840, speaking 
over Abeg^s grave, * he was one of ttie first whose personality 
set the SOM of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality of Ohristian devotion? > 

Not only in the class-room did Abegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg’s simple homilies 
from the pulpit, bearing no trace of art, but fuB 
of genuine religious experience, seemed to him 
models of what true sermons should be. Other 
teachers of his wore F. H. C. Schwarz, who also 
lectured on the NT, and of whose interpretation 
of tlie Johannine writing he speaks with admira- 
tion ; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archoeologist ; aJid F. C. Schlossen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The five semesters spent in Heidelberg were un- 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It was here 
that his mind was moulded ; it was here that the 
interests were engendered which were to be his 
throughout life. Just before leaving Rothe 
preached, at a little village in the neighbourhood, 
called Mauer, his first sermon — a sermon, he tells 
his father, with which he was utterly discontented, 
but which convinced him that it was only through 
diligent practice that one could ever expect to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to the life which lives in us. 

For the winter-semester of 1819 Rothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of the then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world -wide reputation — Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and LUcke. And, in the Philosophical 
Faculty, Hegel had commenced the work which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought m Germany. Looking back upon that 
periotl, Rothe wrote in 1862 : 

‘ It was a new birth of the German people through the power 
of the gospel that had again become living, a new formation of 
its entire life ’ ^ 

Yet at the time, and after his Heidelberg experi- 
ence, he never felt at home in Berlin. He heard 
Schleiormacher’s lectures, delivered for the first 
tune that semester, on das Leben Jesu ; but they 
gave him the impression that the great man was 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
difficulties. Schleiermacher’s sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably with those of his beloved 
Abegg ; they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit- 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preachei, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, although he 
admits their ingenuity and scholarly chaiacter. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Schleiermacher’s seminar. The work was done 
mainly by essays written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather- 
ings. To Rothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say- 
ings of Christ traces could be found of His having 
possessed knowledge of the OT Apocrypha and 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Rothe complains more mo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions would have to be answered, for the 
answeiing of which the necessary historical data 
were completely wanting. In regard to Neander, 
who was lecturing on tlie history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, however, that his expecta- 
tions bad not deceived him. 

‘ He i* % wonderful man,’ he write*, ‘ externally altogether 
dried up, but internally fresh and vigorous in Christian life, 
although it does not stream forth Joyfullv. but only gleams 
througn sadly as the moon between graves.'^* 

And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 

1 Mppold, Richard Rothe, i. 112. a Ih. p. 86. 
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tion which the learned theologian was giving to 
las class. 

‘Happiest of all I still fetl injself,’ he tells his father, 
'amongst the old Heidelberg acquaintances, and the well- 
known, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel is for my 
ear a delicious music from the banks of the Oaronne ' i 
Hegel was lecturing five times a week on Natur- 
recht, but had started by dismissing the terra as 
wholly unsuitable because of its implication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a Eechtsphilosophie—Mi account, namely, of 
ciie immanent determmations of the Spirit from the 
point of view of its necessary development in the 
tmm of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermacher was lectur- 
ing on Ethics, Nennder on Church History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But Rothe was still 
yearning for lelease from the Prussian capital. A 
consideiable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
Ills time had to be spent in visiting. 

‘It’d no wonder,' he exclaiiuB, ‘ that people of the world get 
inwftrdU stunted, for when we have so muen to do with outward 
things we become in fact heathens, and our pure human con- 
sciousness grows ever weaker in us "i 

Probably it was recoil from what seemed to him 
the prevailing worldliness of the Lutheran chuich- 
goers that ;lod to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and liealt liter phase. His letters show that his 
religious natuie was craving for a deeper earnest- 
ness and sincerity in tlie spiritual life, for a siniplei 
and moie genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found a conijiamonable feeling among the devotees 
of the levival movement. 

On 6th Nov 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super- 
mtendence of Karl Ludwig Nitzsch, ‘an old and 
genial man, of unusually kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work ’* Hero he was plunged 
into a course of picparation for the practical work 
of the miiustiy — Bible study with a view tohomi- 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-schemes to he criticized by his 
teadieis, preaching to rural conjjiegationa in the 
district, and visiting people in their homes. Rothe 
threw himself con arnore into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
tiamiiig had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the seminaiy ho was at once drawn to 
H L Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
ehai actor, with a wealth of ideas and an insight 
into the means of applying them such as he had 
not mot with since the days when he had sat at 
the feet of Abegg. Heubner became his life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his inlluence that 
Rothe was peisuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. In 
Maich 1821 a former fellow-student at Beilin, 
Rudolf Stiei, entered the siiinmary, and he was in 
laige measure instiumentol in inducing Rothe, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
warmly for tlie tune being the Pietist propaganda. 
In Ills letteis home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling effect produced upon his muid by the 
prevalent ecclosiasticisni, with its dreary orthodox 
propositions and verbal formularies. He goes to 
a church on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he is in a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-tahle he finds the words ‘Friede, IIoll- 
niing, Ruhe und Eintracht alien guten Menschen ’ 
inscribed, and tliey strike him as more fitted for a 
hall of English deists than for a Christian house of 
God. 

Returning to his parents’ house at Breslau in 
Oct. 182*2, he remained there about six months, 

1 Nippold, Rushard Rothe, 1. 165. 
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during Ills licentiate period. In Breslau he bad 
much intercourse with ‘the Awakened’— J. G. 
Schcibel, Henrik Steffens, Julius Muller among 
them — who helped to strengthen hi» belief in 
Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
Cnurch. These friends met together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer ; and, in letters 
to Stier, Rothe describes the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days weie 
fully occupied ; he was busily engaged with labori- 
ous researches into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was pre^h- 
ing regularly in the place of a pastor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undei take the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
which Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rothe accepted the oflei, 
recognizing that it afforded opportunities for cany- 
iiig on the historical inquiries to which he felt 
himself specially called. He was ordained in 
Berlin on 12th Oct. ; and a month later he married 
Louise von Brlicke, to whom he had become engaged 
while in Wittenberg — one of w'hose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Halm It was a happy marriage, and 
he had by his side henceforth a true helper in 
all his amis and endeavours Early in Jan. 1824 
he arrived with his wife in Rome, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. 

'The little flock which I have to shepherd presents,' he 
writes, ‘ ft pe<-uhar appearance Externally it is composed of a 
few so-called upper-class people and a not unimportant number 
of artists ’ 1 

With characteristic zeal he plunged into the woik, 
organizing week-day evening services, and lectui - 
ing on vaiious phases of Church History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian iiustitutions 
He pleached regularly on Sunday, and of his great 

S lower and influence m the pulpit there is ahun- 
lant testimony. He combined in his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
speedily made then appeal to and touched the 
hearts of his hearers, Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
fiioudship sprang up oetwoen the two men. 
Bun-sen’s own stmiies m eccle.sia.stical history had 
been extensive, and he was then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should be for the evangelical churches of 
Germany what the Book of Common Prayer was 
for the Anglican Church. Full of activity as the 

? rears in Rome were, Rothe was enabled to continue 
IIS theological studies and to lay the foundation# 
for his work on the early Christian Church 
Under the many influences of the city his religious 
views gained in catholicity and bioadne.ss ; he 
became convinced that Christian faith could fulfil 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rothe received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the ofter of a professor- 
ship of ( Jiiirch History in the theological .seminary 
at Witteiiherg , and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenberg in Sept 1828 
His lectures in the seminary were on the history 
and constitution of the early Chnstian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modern 
times. Besides lecturing, he supeiintended much 
of the practical woik of the college, and preached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
and, in the following year, ephorus, of the semi- 
nary. He was thus hi ought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their alleetion for 
him was unbounded. During the.se years he 
devoted himself to literary work. There appeared 
in 1830 hi8 commentary on Rom. ; and in the 
1 Nippold, Rxchaid Kuhe, 1 367 
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following year the fiist volume of hia great under- 
taking entitled Die Anfange der chnstlichen 
Kirche und ihrer Verfassung. Duiing tins Wit- 
tenberg period Rothe found himself diverging 
more and more from the ways of thought repre- 
sented by the Pietists, and, when the two books 
UHt mentioned appeared, his secession from 
Metisni was an acknowledged fact. Though 
sympathizing with the religious tendencies of the 
Pietists, he was alienated by their narrow atti- 
tude to historical investigation and speculative 
reflexion, 

A new theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 1837, and Rothe was chosen to be 
its first director. Tlie institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Rothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious Interest in the 
congregations of the district no less than by the 

S revalent vis tneritm among the clergy themselves. 

[e speedily, however, mi^e hia presence felt in 
the circle of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerted as University Preacher 
was profound and wide-spiead. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
upon the fundamental principles of religions 
philosophy, and in 1846 there appeared the first 
two volumes of the Thtologxsehe Ethtk, which he 
lecognized to be his main contribution to theo- 
logical science. The third volume appeared in 
1848 In the summer of the year 1848 he wm 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Rector of the University. 
On 22nd Nov. he delivered his rectorial address 
Ueher die Aussichten der Universitaten aus dem 
Standpunkte der Geaentoart, in which he vindi- 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien- 
tific investigation, as opposed to the superficial 
tendencies of the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a, whole 

Rothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo- 
logical chairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also appointed University Preacher. He had 
Horner and Bleek as his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly inci eased in numbers ; 
Rothe’s lectures on the life of Christ and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disciples, however, and created no school, as 
Dorner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more endunng kind — that of a man 
who Avas constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
"present at the Synod of 1860 in Dinsburg ; and he 
continued to be largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years ’ residence in Bonn Rothe 
letuined in 1854 to Heidelberg os Professor of 
Theology in the University. He took part in the 
Gcneial Synod of 1866, at which important iasues 
came up tor decision as regards the Bekenntniss- 
frage and the Katechisimisfraqe, and with reference 
to both he stood for the position of freedom and 
libeity of thought. The following years, though 
foil of activity, were saddened by the long and 
depre-smg illness of his wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was failed with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in respect to religion ; and 
he threw himself with great earnestness into 
sei'eral ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi- 
nent part in the General Synod of 1861 at Karlsruhe 
and uecame a member of the Oberkirchenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestantenverein, which held its first meeting at 
Eisenach in June 1866. The aims of the Verem 
Avere these : tliat the Church should frankly recog- 
nize the culture and science of the time, that 
poVfect freedom shoiRd be accorded to both clergy 


and laity to search for and to publish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clergy ana the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity should have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. Rothe read an intro- 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members oi the Church might 
be reclaimed. He urged that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as sheloses the moral power to wici 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she had 
lost this power by opposing modem progress, and 
could regain it only uy becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were silent in going 
over once more the ground of his Theologisc/u 
Ethik, but he succeeded in le writing only the first 
two volumes. Although his hedth nad been 
gradually failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month liefore his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on 20th Aug. 1867. 

2. Writings. — As a theoloman, Rothe may be 
said to belong to the so-called ‘ right wing’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced by Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mmd had been set in his eaily student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophic mysticism that characterizes so 
much of his thinking. Moreover, he imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the early Fathers many of 
the ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
speculative system. Schleiennacher’s mode of 
leflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no sympathy with those traits of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinoza— such, e.g., as the identification of God 
with the infinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. He saw too that, for the 
solution of the problems which religious experience 
forces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ing, ana that it was only the patient labour of 
reason that would enable us to clear up and to 
systematize our conceptions. And he difiered 
fundamentally from Scnleiermacher’s view of the 
relation between religion and morality. 

Rothe’s earliest work, published in his thirty- 
sixth year, Neuer Versuch exner Audequng aer 
pauhnischen Stella Bbmer V. It-ily illustrates the 
principle that he consistently sought to apply in 
the interpretation of the New Testament. He 
repudiates here Avith equal decisiveness the ortho- 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which the text Avas 
hidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
the rationalizing exegesis of Ruckert, in Avhich a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
bear upon the exposition. As against both, he 
insists upon the necessity of approaching the 
epistle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
judice, of resolutely grappling with its difficulties, 
and of determining to rest content with no half- 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
critical treatment of Biblical literature ought 
to be. 

The important work, Die Anfange der christ- 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, of which only 
the first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
the course of man’s historical development as 
affected and determined by Christianity The 
volume is divided into three books. In the first 
the relation of the Church to Christianity is dealt 
with ; in the second the rise of the Christian com- 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
constitution are handled ; whilst in the third the 
development of the Christian Church in its earlier 
stages is traced. The book is full of significant 
suggestions towards a really historical treatment 
of tne history of the Church and of dogma. To 
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Ro<lhe, as Harnack expresses belongs the 
nndiminished credit of thoroughly realuing the 
significance of nationality in Church History, and 
to him also we owe the %rst scientific conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic feature of 
Rothe’s later teaching is alreadjr foreshadowed in 
the Anj^anqe — namely, that it is in the State and 
in civilization rather than in the Church that the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza- 
tion. 

Kothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 
ffistory of theological science rests undoubtedly 
upon Ills Theolofftsche Ethik, the first edition of 
which appeared in three volumes (1845-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1867-71), the 
last three of the latter being edited and published 
after his death by Heinrich Holtzmanii. This 
work 18 the result of a prolonged eflort on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
furnish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. No one who is familiar with 
Daub’s PlnlosophischA und theologische Vorlesuttgen 
(ed. P. C. Marheineke and T. W. Dittenberger, 
7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44), which unfortunately aie 
now but little knowm, can fail to discern the 
extent of Rothe’s indebtedness to his old teacher. 
And the cvhaustive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the book indicate the many other 
writers to whom he was under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphysical sections Schelling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, but 
to Fichte and Hegel there are also numerous 
refeiences. Lotze’s Mtkrokosmos yiMa him many 
apt quotations, while Fechner, Weisse, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as a whole bears the impress of an 
independent and honest inquiior, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human reficMon. 

The author starts by making a sharp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empiiical contemplation. The 
latter must always be directed upon an outer 
object which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object 18 interpreted. It is reflexion upon the 
given object, not self-thinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the other hand, is self-thinking in the 
strictest sense of the teim. It begins witli what 
is purely a priori and proceeds by following the 
dialectical necessity with which each notion pio- 
duces out of itself new notions. There cannot be, 
therefore, single, isolated speculations, but only 
one organic whole of s^culation, a speculative 
system. The success of thought, so conceived, 
Spends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm — that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, lecapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought nos completed its 
task of construction, it must turn its attention to 
the empiiically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with those 
facts. If it IS not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must be com- 
menced afresh with the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution and con- 
scientiousness All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as though there were no world around 
him and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the devout or religious man, according 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thought the notion of being deter- 
mined by God. The religious man’s feeling of self 
IS at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 
1 A. Hamack, Eittory mf Dogma, Eng tr , i 39 


come to a distinct and clear thought of self without 
coming to the thought of God. In him, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con- 
sciousness of God. There is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of departure for Ins 
speculative thinking and the possibility of a two- 
fold method of speculative inquiry, ms thinking 
can proceed either fiom the consciousness of self as 
an a pnort fact or from the consciousness of (iod ; 
and, according as he follows the one or theothei of 
these paths, Tiis speculation will take a specilu 
direction. The former will be tliat of jdiilosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious — or, in so 
far 08 it is scientifically pursued, of theological — 
speculation. However near these two ma\ 
approach each other in ceitain lespects, they will 
in form inevitably deviate from one another ; each 
will construe what it has to deal with nuiely u 
prion, but philosophical speculation will think 
and conceive its subject-matter by means of the 
notion of the human self, theological speculation 
by moans of the notion of God. Theological 
speculation is m essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the irnmeih- 
ately certain content of the devout consciousnes'', 
the content of its feeling of the divine It falls 
into tw’o main divisions— (a) theology in the stnet 
sense, and (b) cosmology, which again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. The boily 
of Rothe’s treatise is, oi course, concerned w’lth the 
last-named 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
act, of God. The primordial form of the religious 
consciousness is doubtless feeling, the basis of the 
thought of GckI is the Gottesahnung , just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the Ichahnung. 
But the primary step m reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the foim of a 
concept, to express it in a perfectly cleai and 
distinct idea, winch shall completely and exhSus 
tively represent it. And the thought in question 
can De loimulated, m its most abstiact and ele- 
mentary a.spect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. God, ns absolute, is the Unconditioned ; 
whatever else there may be, it is conditioned by 
Him and does not condition Him. He is numeii 
cally one— oontaming within Himself all that there 
18 of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right. He is the 
absolutely good Being, or the absolute Good. For 
the Gooa is that \diich is tiuly perfect, tiuly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, nowevei, God a‘- ' 
the Absolute is to be really thought by us, it can 
be only through the application of that categoiy 
by means of which alone thought is i)OHsible — the 
category, namely, of ground and consequent 
And, since in thinking of tiie Absolute we aie 
thinking of an existing, and nut merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse- 
quent assumes in this application the form of cause 
and effect. But the Absolute can lie thought of 
only os causa sut, as the simply self-detei mined 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity ami freedom ; 
as self-determining, that is to say, God is a living 
activity. 

The concept of pure being is as such the concept 
of absolute negativity ; it is for our thinking piiiely 
negative } yet in ana for itself it is none the less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not m 
the sense of the absolutely nought, but in the sense 
of the absolutely not-this-or-that {dets Nichtetwas). 
Herein two moments are included ; God is the 
fullness of all being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Him only in a negative significanoe. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as pelted, not as existent or 
actual, but only as nossible ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possible realities, yet such 
totality can be expressed only as possibility. The 
thought of real possibility is equivalent, however, 
to the thought of pure potency or power; and 
potency or power is in essence causality, which 
cannot be otherwise conceived than as a bringing 
forth of effects, i.e. as creative (toirksam). God, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, must 
be thought of as issuing forth from mere potenti- 
ality, and as realizing His absolute pow’er. The 
absolute life must be a process of selbrealization. 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and tlie real are recognized and distinj^uished ; 
God, that is to say, must be actu a spirit, the 
Absolute Spirit. And the notion of God as spirit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi- 
tion an ideal subsistence — a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless cYevelopment of 
God as spirit includes within itself a twofold 
immanent development — on the one hand, God 
becomes conscious of Himself, subjectifies Himself, 
determines Himself as personality; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Himself in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of His self-activity. But these two 
immanent processes in God — determination of 
Himself as personality and as nature — are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation. God, then, as personality posits a 
nature as His objective counterpart; but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thoughts. 
Its contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu- 
ality by His self-activity. And the results of His 
activity are moral results ; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As self-determin- 
ing, God is completely master of His own will ; 
and His will is necessarily at the same time an act j 
of thinking— a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. 

In that God determines Himself to absolute 
personality He necessarily sets over against Him- 
self the thought of an Otner which is all that He 
IS not. Yot He is under no necessity to wsit this 
tliought ; the fact that He does not forgo the 
power of positing it is due to His jperfection — 
perfection which requires that He snould realize 
ilnnself in and through that which is other than 
Himself. Thus w e reach the notion of creation ; 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
opposed to His own, and yet in union therewith, in 
order to have His own being expressed or mani- 
fested in Ills Other, the world. In what precisely 
tins act of creating consists — what, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
tfie level of actuality — Rothe is as little able as 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He confines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity — in other 
ivords, that God created the world not as a finished 
but 08 a primitive and unfinished product, a pro- 
duct whicn could only successively oe brought to 
perfection. The primordial act of creation is the 
oontrapoBiting by God of a non-ego ; and what is 
thus contraposited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit— namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is implied infinite divisibility. Pure matter is 
not, however, nature; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding from one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated scale of 
existences that together constitute an organic 
whole. Rothe triw to trace the evolution from 


puie matter, which is virtually identical f/ith 
space, first of mechanical nature, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of thbse constituents, later of 
mineral products, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in the human organism 
the soul differentiates itself from the body as 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in short, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
divine Spirit within His non ego, or matter— a 
continuous putting forth of divine activity in ordtfr 
to spiritualize that which is the opposite of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of its oAvn life. 

* It is no proof of God’s omnipotence that He creates pure 
matter , the proof rather consists in His doing away with matter 
merely as such.’ ^ 

The progressive creation is just the mode, and the 
only possible mode, of bringing about that con- 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhibited in it no sudden bound, 
only in so far as each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con- 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter — matter that is 
not yet transmuted, not yet done away with 
merely as such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea- 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, there must always 
remain, in every epoch of the woild’s history, a 
residuum of matter still unspiritualized — a ‘ kind 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.* The consequence is 
that the consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
senes of stages following each other in time 

The natural man is conceived by Rothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In the animal sphere theie is 
no definite contrast between the soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above matter, and nature, 
which is in direct union with it. The soul of the 
animal is entirely under the sway of nature, 
although even in the animal the merely physical 
has been transmuted to the extent of exhibiting 
the power which we call instinct. But with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created being enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the finite personality is 
the moduct of material evolution ; considered in 
and for itself, it is pust as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not be created directly, 
but only througn aid of the creature itself, only 
through the non-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual — all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit as self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to be so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determinmg 
power, but can only have been created indirectly — 
W the creation, namely, of a material non-ego of 
God 80 specifically organized as to be able to 
transubstantiate itself fiom materiality into spirit- 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acquires the status of a free agent. He is at once 
a thinking being, whose thou^ts find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 
1 Stille Stundenjp. 66 
* Pktlotophy of Religion, Eng. tr , ii. 288. 
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being, whose autonomous acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual ego or mrson 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, a co-worker with fclod in the eternal process 
of creation — the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far as it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, then, its contin- 
uation in the human world through the self- 
determination of finite persons. Hence it is that 
the life-process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
tfliaracter. Man cannot live even the animal life 
except as a moral life. The formal principle of 
nioial action may be expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external aetermination to full freedom 
in itself; the material principle of moral action 
may bo expressed as tne appiopriation of the 
natural environment to subseive the ends of 
personality. Three special features of the moral 
life call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents . {a) the results 
or products to bo produced by self determination, 
(b) the forces wliicn constitute solf-deteiniination, 
and (c) the modes of activity which emanate from 
self-deteimination. The science of ethics will con- 
sequently comprise a Outerlehre, a Ttcgendlehre, 
and a Pjitchtenlehre ; and it is only through follow- 
ing these three correlative blanches of inquiry that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the fiist is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor a system of duties can be 
constructed. 

Since moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Ilothe, that the moral life and the religious life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is the realization of the highest 
good — t e. the absolute communion of man, indi- 
vidually and socially, with God, and, by means 
thereol^ the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far as the world is made the theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious life conceiv- 
able ; apart from that it is an empty dream. 
Religion, in order that it may become truth and 
reality, demands morality as its fulfilment, as the 
only conci ete way in which the idea of fellowship 
witn God can be realized ; morality, in order that 
it may find its perfect unfolding, demands the aid 
of religion, in tiie light of which alone it can com- 
prehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth. ^ 
In the moral process of human evolution the 
religious process is included as a necessary factor ; 
the perfect development of human personality can 
be no other than its absolute determination by 
God, and consequently fts perfect consciousness of 
God. When, then, mankind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis between the religious 
and the moral will have disappeared ; the moral 
life will bo the religious life, and vice versa. The 
Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, be regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the nill realization of the Church’s 
aim can never be reached in abstract severance 
from the social organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, os it will, all 
the functions of the human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself ; in so far as the Church fulfils 
its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away as a Church and to be the cause of its own 
dissolution. Its work, as a Church, will be accom- 
plished when the whole social lifo of man has 
advanced to a form of worship higher than it 
can awaken— that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Five years after Rothe’s death a collection of 
1 Of. Theologtsche Sthik, | 991 ff. 


isolated and miscellaneous reflexions which he 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
his pupil, F Nippold, of Bern, under the title of 
Sttlie Stunden. The volume is a iicli storehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and suggestive ideas. 
One of these aphorisms sums up in a few wuids 
the burden of much of Rothe’s teaching 

‘In this world,’ he says, ‘all Good, e\en the noblest and 
faireet-euch as I.ove— rests upon a “dark ground,” which it 
has to consume with pain and convert into pure spirit ’ i 
Litkraturk — Rothe’s chief works are : Neuer Vermtch eiih’r 
Awilejmng der paultnuehen Stelle Romer V. It-tl. Wittenberg, 
1830, Die Anfiinge der ehristliehen Ktrche wul tnrer Verfaes- 
ung, do 1837, Tneologische Ethik, 8 vols , do 1846-48, 2 6 vole , 
do 1867-71, Zur Dogmatik, Gotha, 1803, R achgelasmic Pre- 
digten, 2 vols , 3rd vol under title Pred\gten, ed D Schenkel, 
Elberfcld, 1868-69, Dogmatik, ed Schenkel, Heidelberg, 1870, 
SttlU SI widen, ed F Nlpiiold, Wlttenl)erg, lH7i, Vorlesuitijtn 
uber Ktrchengeseh. und Gtich. det chngtlicn-kiK'hlichen Lebens, 
ed II Woingarten, 2 nta , Heidell)erg, 1S7'), J)i r erste lirtef 
Johannie, ed R. Muhlhaiisser, Wittenberg, 1878, Theologieehe 
Enegclopadte, ed H Ruppelms, do 1880, Geech der Predtqt, 
ed A Trumpelmann, do 1881, Gesaminelte Vortrage umi 
Ahhandlwigen, ed Nippold, Elberfeld, 1880 In English hn\e 
appeared* Sennims for the Chri<<ttan Yeai, tr W R Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1877, Still hours, tr. Jane T Stoddart, lyondon, 
1880. For life of Rothe see F Nippold, Richard Rothr, cm cli net- 
Itches fjebensbtld , i \ol8, Wittenberg, 1873-71. D Schenkel, 
‘Zur Krlnnar.ing an Dr. Richard Rothe,’ in Allgemciiu' kirch 
hche Zeitsehri/t, vlM [1807] 629-640, ix [ISaS] 10-21, 86-99, ‘208- 
2‘22 For cntical treatment of Rothe’s theologiral eonoeptioim 
see E Achelis, Dr Richaid Rothe, Gotha, 1869, K H W 
Schwarz, Zur Gesch der neuesten Theoloqic*, Leipzig, 1869 , 
O Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
Hxstoryti, Eng tr , London, 1886-88, ii 286-290 (cf hm Develop- 
ment ofThetnogy in Germany since Kant, Eng tr , do 1890) , 
W. H6nlg, Richard Rothe, sein Charakter, Leben umi 
Denken, Berlin, 1898, H Basserman , Rothe als ptaktischir 
Theologe, Freiburg, 1899 , H J. Holtzmann, R Rothe’s specula- 
lives SyHem, do 1809 , K Sell, ‘R Rothe,' in Thevl 
Rundschau, li [18991 433-444, W Flade, Die philosophtsihen 
Grundlaqen der Theoloqie R Rothe’s, Leipzig, 1900 , A 
Hausrat^ Richard Rothe und seme Freunde, 2 \ol8 , Berlin, 
1902-06; O Siebert, Gesc/i derneueren deutschen Philosophic 
•eif iff Gottingen, 1906, p 110 f 

G. Dawes Hicks 

ROUSSEAU. — I. Life. — Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau was bom on 28th June 1712, in Geneva. 
His family was Protestant by tradition . his ances- 
tois had migrated from Pans to Geneva negily 
200 years befoie his biith, and tiiey adojited the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Europe. His mother was of a 
well-to-do family, and the birth of her son cost her 
her life The lioy was thus left to the care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker, wlio was, 
as Ins son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. He was thus early subjected to influ- 
ences of an emotional kind which affected bis 
whole life. His father and he spent nights in 
reading romantic literature to one anothei, and 
exciting their sensibilities in a way which must 
have surpiised their more stolid Genevese com-' 
patriots. After having hastily made their way 
through certain romantic w’orks of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead ivife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of history ; and, while 
still a young boy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained all his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came to an end. The 
father, who was probably passionate and unre- 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than Sutter under what he conceived to be unjust 
laws. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
uncle at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy. 

At this school there awoke within the boy a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum- 
stances in his Confessions in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 
1 Stille Stunden, 136. 
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extraordinary book, published in his later years, 
we have n soul laying bare its inmost feelings, 
faults, and expenences, and the result in llous- 
seau’s case is astounding. At Boissy, also, he 
experienced his first sense of personal injustice, 
being accused of a petty misdemeanour or which 
he was not guilty. This early experience made 
him intensely sensitive throughout his life to 
wrongful .suffering by others. After leaving 
Boissy ho returned to his uncle in Geneva for a 
few months, and enjoyed a happy out-of-door life 
with a young cousin. About 1725 (though this 
docs not tally with hi.s own account) the lad was 

f daced in n notary’s office, and, when dismissed 
rora it, he was apprenticed to an engraver. The 
latter proved to be a brutal master who by his 
culls and blows constrained his apprentice to 
engage in many reprehensible practices. At the 
age of sixteen he took the law into his own hands 
and ran away — a step which, he says, completely 
altered the whole course of his life. Had ho 
remained where he was born, he might, he con- 
sidered, have been a peaceful Christian citizen ; 
now came his wandeiings into stiange lands and 
devious courses. Ho made his way into Savoy, 
where tlie faith and politics of the people were 
very dillcient from those of the republic of his 
birth, and his immediate surroundings always 
exercised the deepest influence upon his outlook 
and character. It must, howevei, be allowed that 
he had alicady cut liiinself adrift fioni his family 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- 
what of an alien. 

At once he came into contact with tho rector of 
Confignon in Savoy, who was able to make him an 
apparent convert to JEioraan Catholicism without 
much difficulty, after giving him an excellent 
dinner. Ho was then sent to a Madame de 
Warens of Annecy, a young woman considered 
zealous in the faith. From her he went to a 
monastery in Turin, where, after a certain show of 
ro'estation, he was formally received into the 
osom of tile Church. Once satisfactorily con- 
verted, he was (in 1728) thrust out to find his way 
for himself with only twenty francs in his pocket 
After various adventures he became a lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of ribbon was missing, which 
lloussean had stolen. lie basely put the blame on 
a young girl in tho house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau’s part, which 
, haunted him to the end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that be may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated lioth the enme and its 
effects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mme. de Warens, who 
still lived tbeie. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode ; indeed, from 1729 to 1788 he was 
more or less in close toach with her. His friend- 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
ana mysterious kind. He calleil her ‘Maman,’ 
but she was only about twelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband, 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus. Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of tniity. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the priestly office ; then in a desultory 
w>Vy he studied mus|,o. Deserted for a short time 


by his patroness, be wandered about in advei^ur- 
ous fashion, and finally settled in Lausanne and 
there announced that he was a teacher of singing, 
whereas he was ignorant of the first principles of 
the art. Naturally his imposture was soon dis- 
covered, especially as he undertook to perform his 
own composition. After farther wanderings he 
letumed in 1732 to Mme. de Warens, who was 
living at Chambiry, and took up some clerical 
work which she found for him. He soon tired of 
this, and tried music-teaching again, but that, in 
so far 08 it involved a certain regularity of hourc, 
was also soon dropped. The final result was that 
a carious establishment was set up, consisting of 
Mine, de Warens, Claude Anet, her factotum, and 
young Rousseau — a happy family paity w’hicli 
was broken up by Anefc’s death. An inmgiriaiy 
illness caused Rousseau to pay a visit to Mont- 
pellier at his patroness’s expense either bcfoie (as 
Faguet thinks) or after his stay at Les Charmettes 
(see below). This was, as usual, the occaHion of a 
love ailair with a certain lady, and for some reason 
Rousseau chose to pass himself off as an English- 
man. On his return to Mme. de Waiens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 
however, he soon became accustomed. This was 
about 1737, though dates in the Confeiswtis are 
somewhat vague and confused. Rousseau, wJio 
was far from stiong, and constantly gave evidence 
of unhealtlnness of mind and body, persuaded 
Mme. de Warens to go to the countiy and live 
m a charming fannhouse named Les Charmettes. 
His stay here (about 1738) was peihaps the happiest 
part of Ills life, for he lived in communion with 
nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
and peace. lie also began to study seiiously, and, 
more especially, as he tells us in the Confessions— 
the source of most of our knowledge of his life — 
he began to read Voltaire and the Spectator, and 
these and other books belonging to Mine, de 
Warens were the means of opening his mind to 
many thinm undi earned of. He read philosophy 
too, Locked Essay and Leibniz, and tneu to accept 
the point of vioav of each writer in turn and then 
to formulate his ow n ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

Tho minage A trois became strained, and Rous- 
seau’s next occupation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. de Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved impossible to him. He therefore 
returned to Mme. de Warens, but, life with hei 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship with 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and by 
whose means, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
sent to act as secretary to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This episoile in his life lasted only 
eighteen months, for it was soon clear that he 
could not get on with his new mastei, who was 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to Pans in 1745 he united himself to TU6rfese 
lo Vasseur, an unlettered seiving-girl m the small 
H6tel St. Quentin at which he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
lie did not ask for more than sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect- 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as Th6rfe8e’8 senti- 
ments towards him altered altogether, and Rous- 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on tins account. 
The woman appears to have naturally enough 
resented the treatment of her offspnn^, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de- 
posited in the box for receiving foundlings, with- 
out any reason being given except that the lathei 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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argUihents in defence of his conduct weie not 
develofied till later, when Rousseau pretended 
that he suffered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order thaC* his children might lie 
brought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came m the end. The 
pair were not actually married until 1768, when a 
certain foim was gone through 

Rousseau spent twelve years in Paris — from 
1744 to 1768 — and it was during this time that his 
children were bom and deseited. It was at this 
tifne also that he wrote his Discourses. For the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mnie Diipin and her 
‘itepson, M. de Francueib Through the latter he 
received an important and lucrative post, which, 
how’over, he resigned about 1750 in favour of the 
pursuit of a simple life In 1754 he once more 
visited Geneva and his former fiiend Mme. de 
Waiens, now sunk in poverty and misery. To 
her he show’ed kindness, even going so far as to 
oiler her a home, but he always Uaiiied himself 
for not having done more to relieve her unhappy 
lot. His visit to Geneva oauhe<l him to adopt Live 
Protestant religion once more in order to procure 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same time he 
was much interested in the religious dLscussions of 
the day, which centied in the Deistic position. 
He did not remain in Geneva, but went to a 
cottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme d’fipinay, and acceptecl only when 
he felt sure that he could do so without sacrihcing 
his independence. His choice of this ‘ Heimitage ’ 
w’as a great sui prise to his fi lends in Pans who 
did not love solitude, but, once his mind was made 
up, he fled to hiB refuge with all h.nste This was 
the time (the spring of 175b) when plans of fiituie 
work pressed upon his mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to edit the papers of the Abl>d de Saint 
Pierre, and this nhoitive eflort was follow’ed by an 
unwholesome coiulition of sensuous excitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxuat- 
ing passion for Mme d’Houdotot, sister-in-law of 
Mme. (rf'b)inay. There was a strange lelatioiiship 
between these two and Saint Lambeit, the lady^s 
lover, which finally came to an end by mutual 
consent. In the wintei of 1757 Rousseau hojte- 
lessly quarielled with Mme d’ftpinay, his bene- 
factiess, and moved to Mont Louis, in the 
neighbourhood of Montmoiency. While theie, he 
became intensed at an article on Geneva wiitten 
by d’Alembeit in the Encyclopedic expressing 
1 egret that the Genevese provided no theatres 
This expression of opinion was indeed attiilmted 
to Voltane, who had not been permitted to have 
comedies played m the town. This was tlie orij^in 
of the Lettre d d’Alembert stir les spectacles The 
woik was an immense succes.s, but it lost Itous- 
scau Voltaiic’s friendshi{> fui ever. At this time 
there w'ere also breaches with Grimm and Diderot 
as well as with Mme d’Epinay, Grimm’s mistiess, 
which entailed much bitterness and ill-feehng 
But it was also a time of great productiveness on 
Rousseau’s part. La nouvelle UHuisc, wiitten 
mainly at the Hermitage, was published in 1760, 
and the Contrat social and Emue in 1762. Rous- 
seau dwelt in his new home in tolerable content- 
ment, and he had many devoted friends among 
the great, despite his strange temper and physical 
condition. 

All kinds of diflioulties in those days confionted 
a would-be author before his books could be duly 
rinted and circulated. In 1762 Emile was con- 
emned to be burned and its author to be im- 
prisoned Flight was the only mode of escape, 
and the fugitive made his way to the canton of 
Berne. But again he had to depart. Frederick li. 
of Prussia had the credit of allowing him to take 
refuge in his territories of NeuchAtel, where 
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Tli^r^se joined him, and he theie came into touch 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Rousseau entered upon 
controversial correspondence at this time witli 
great effect. In 1764 appeared his famous Letties 
de la montagne, wherein he fully proved the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Geneva 
The Lettres were publicly burned by the Parlia- 
ment of Pans. The Church at NeuchAtel turned 
against him, and he was persecuted to such an 
•xtent that he fled to an island in the Lake of 
Bienne. He was not suftered to remain there, 
went to Strassburg, and after much indecision 
accented an invitation to make his home in 
ICngland. Hume brought him to London in Jan 
1766 ; in London, as in I’aiis, he had a great recep- 
tion. In March ho settled in the I’eak of Derby- 
shire (at Wootton) with Th^rfcse. It was cold, 
and Rousseau had nothing to do, and ho soon 
Itioke lato a quarrel with Hume, accusing him of 
eveiy kind of jiei hdy Hume w'as, not unnaturally, 
indignant at this ingiatitude, and the quarrel 
became a vehement one, in winch many hterarv 
men engaged. Rousseau himself lieoame morhici, 
upset, and miserable He set to work to compose 
the first part of his Confessions — that extraordinarj' 
levelation of a man consunied with egotism, undis- 
ciplined^, and living on the feelings of the iiioiiieiit, 
w'liich yet produces in the leadei a sense of leahty 
such as few autobiogiaplues have done befoio or 
since. Finally he fled to France in a condition 
almost distiaught. Mirabeau (the fatlici of the 
moie famous .statesman) and then the pi nice of Conti 
gave him ho'.pitality, and he comimsed the second 
]>art of the Confessions, w hile also pursuing botani- 
cal studies, during the year 1707-68 Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble and otbei places At 
lengtii in 1770 he settled in Pans, where he re- 
mained for the last eight yeais of his life. He 
had been temporarily estianged fioni the unfortu- 
nate Tb<ii5se, but became reconciled again, and be 
occupied himself in copying music and writing 
bis Duxlogues ; indeed, be seems to have li’ied 
those last years more peacefully than any that 
went befoie, despite constant and uncalled-for 
quarrels with his fiiends. He w’as exticmely poor, 
and would not draw upon the pension granted 
Intii by George 111. of England. The last months 
of his life weie miserahle Ho w'ould not accept 
of help, was subject to delusions, and now untended 
by Ther^se ; some suspected suicide when the end 
came on 2nd July 1778 His leinains weie m the 
hist instance buiied on an island, but in the 
Revolutioiiaiy days were moved to the Pantheon. 

2. Works. — The first of the Discourses w'as 
wiitten foi a prize ollered in 1749 by the Academy 
of Dijon on the question of w hether the jirogress of 
the sciences has cnntiibuted to the improvement 
oi to the coiruption of manners. Rousseau was 
on his way to visit Diderot, then in pruson because 
of his Letfic sur les aveugles, when be was seized 
w'lth an mspiiation to enter the competition and 
delivei himself of Ins opinions The paiadox of 
the answer which he designed entranced him. It 
was to show simply and convincingly that man is 
good by nature and that by institutions only is be 
maile vnle. This original contention really pioved 
to be the basis of the w liter’s later work; it 
proved also to be the expression of ideas winch 
must have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it was laid bold of though it were 
a new gospel opened up before them and indicating 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh possibilities into 
the life of every citizen. Rousseau w on the prize. 
Three years later he competed for another prize, 
the subject being the origin of inequality among 
men and whether it is autlionzed by natural law. 
This essay, though unsuccesj^ful in gaining the 
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prize, proved almost as successful as the first. 
By these two essays the world came to realize that 
a new gospel was iieing preached to it, and an arti- 
ficial age was called upon to return to simplicity 
and truth. To us the argument seems shallow, 
and we feel that a little thought would show, for 
instance, the value of acquiring new knowledge in 
a social sense as well as in a material. Still, if 
it was a one-sided doctrine that Rousseau taught, 
it was the one of which the nation felt in need. 
Men longed to return (or thought they did) to 
the ancient times when humanity was rude and 
unlettered hut natuial and uns^Kuled by the arts 
of civilized life. Fiom this tune onwards the 
writer of the Discourses was a famous man, even 
though his fame might partly be accounted for 
because he was the preacher of the paradox that a 
barbarian was superior to a European of modern 
days. He established the predominance of feeling 
ovei the patient investigation of fact — a doctiine 
that brouglit fresh life while it brought fresh 
dangers to his own and other countries. 

La nnuvcUc Il^loite is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind— the story of a tutor enamoiirerl of 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern reader 
the tale, which is of the slightest so fai as events 
are concerned, seems tame, in spite of a sensuous- 
ness which repels though it does not, now’ at least, 
corrupt. The epistolary form in which it is 
■written is tedious to those who have come to 
expect swift action, and the style seems forced and 
stiff But when it was published the intere.st 
in the tale knew no bounds, and the effect pro- 
duced by it on an emotional public was incalcul- 
able botli in Germany and in Prance The second 
part of the book, in which the happiness of the 
married state is vaunted, was just as much 
ajtplauded as the first. 

The Cant) at social oyene with the famous words, 

‘ Man IS boin free, ana everywheie he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the rebellious spirit 
tl?at animated men of a rebellious age. To 
Rousseau it was not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of the growth of custom, nor 
had he the necessary knowledge to enable him to 
do this. To him it was essential that the ‘state of 
nature ’ should be declared to be the true state of 
freedom — the fieedom which is liascd on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this state of 
natural fieedom has evei yet been realized, and 
whether man can be independent of the environ- 
ment in which he is liorn The time was ripe for 
his doctiines, crude as they might seem, and they j 
laid hold of the imagination of the people as no 
scientific investigation of fact could have done 
Therefoie this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of the period. 

Emile was virtually a treatise on education .set 
forth m the story of a youth brought up on ideal 
linos. The theme is an ancient one, but i.s dealt 
with m a way that bi ought conviction and enthusi- 
asm to a generation w’hich was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the upbringing of the young 
France has ever since Rousseau’s time been alive to 
the essential unity of the family, and to this is 

( irobably due the close relationship which exists 
letween the parent and the child. Rousseau 
brings his readers back to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother lealize her primary duties to 
her offspring, and feel it to lie her pleasure as well 
as her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Rousseau The 
child was born into the world prepared to be good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these ends. AVe 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an 
artificial society which prevent the development of 
^ihe best in a man. r Rousseau applied his theories 


even to the simplest matters of food and olc^hing. 
In fact, he weus the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nurture, and he deserves 
much credit for aw akei'iing the world to the desir- 
ability of natural methods of upbringing and 
insti action based on the development of the 
reasoning faculties. It is only in respect of the 
upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 
Oriental in their obscurantism. 

The Confessions is perhaps the best known of 
Rousseau’s works and the most extraordinary, 
Jules Lemattre^ says of the writer that he ^as 
a cieatuie of nerves and weakness, passion and 
sin, sadness and visions But along with all 
the unhappy qualities that Rousseau possessed 
Lemaitre recognizes the good side that is always 
present, and bears no hatied to his person. He is 
right in saying that Rousseau is the most ‘ sub- 

i ective’of all writers, since all his writings aio 
>ut betrayals of himself. And it was a strange 
undisciplined soul that he revealed to that biilliant 
collection of famous men and women w’ho received 
his outpourings with mingled admiration and 
derision. Piobably these outiiourings were in their 
way sincere and true, though inaccurate in many 
common details But, in leading them, we must 
always lecollect that Rousseau was born unhealthy 
in mind and body, and his upbringing by an excit- 
able and sentimental father did not help him to- 
wards self-iestraint, though the Protestant Genevan 
strain was always to be traced in his character and 
throughout his writings The world in which he 
lived was no real world, but one created by his 
inward fantasies and later by his nioibid imagina- 
tion. As might possibly lie expected, tlie ming- 
ling of diverse irreconcilable elements, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, Genevan and Parisian, 
brought about an untoward mixture, while it also 
resulted in the production of a genius 
Litkratcrb — Jean-Jacques Rousseau, IKuvret compile'-, 
12 vols , Tans, 18^6-57, (Lut'ieit computes, 4 \ola in 8, do 1837 
(Panthion Littdraire) , E Faguet, Vif de /toimeaw, do 1910, 
H. HOffding, J J Hottsseau et sa pfnlosophie.tr, from ti^e 
Danish, do 1912 , I Lemaitre, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, do 
1907; J R Lowell, 7’Ae Knahsh Poets, Lessing, Rousseau, 
Essays, etc , I^ndon, 1888 .John (Viscount) Morley, Rousseau, 
new ed , 2 vols , do 1880 , T Davidson, Rousseau and Educa- 
tion, Ao 1808 , J H B de Samt-Pierre, t/tt g»(* rf fesouoraflici, 
de Rousseau, Pans, 1997, Mme de Stael, (Kuiires, vol i , 

• Lettres sur Ronssfau,’ do 1820 , F Brunetiire, Etudes 
critiques, do. 1880-1907, vols 1 , lu., and Iv, , A A. Barbier, 
Nolue des principaux Merits relatifs d la peisonne et aux 
ouvrages de J J. Rousseau, do. 1824 , Maurice Harris, Le 
Rt-cehlenatre de Jean-Jaeqnes Rousseau, do 1912 , F H 
Gribble, Rousseau and the Women he looed, London, 1908 , 
C A Sainte-Beuve, Cnwsf'rtrs du fundi, Pans, 1851-62, vols 
ii., In., XV , Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les 
ortfftnesdu cosmo/xiMtsme httdraire, do 1S95 , M Masson, La 
Formation religieuse de Rousseau, London, 1916, Rousseau et 
la restauration religieuse, do. 1916, La Profession de foi de 
Jean Jacques, do 1916, 2'he Political Writings of Rousseau, 
Cambridge, 1916 E. S. HaLDANE. 

R$IS.— SeeBRSiiMANisM,lNSPiRATiON(Hindu). 

RO KHARS, so KHARS, OKHARS.— These 

aieall Saiva mendicants or V5gi8{2' v.), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 
to be branches of the Augliar or Oghar sect of 
Yogis founded in Guiarftt by a Saiva mendicant 
named Brahmagiri, a disciple of Gorakhnath (q v. ). 
Brahmagiri founded five blanches of his sect, narneii 
respectively Rdkliar, Sakhar, Bhukhaf, Kokar, 
and Gudar, of whom the first two are those most 
commonly met with. They are ordinary Ybgis, 
differing from others and among tliemselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances. Thus the RAkhars 
and Sfikhars wear earrings in both ears — the former 
of copper or pewter and the latter of rudrak^a 
(olive-nut) seeds — while Gfldars wear a ring in only 
one ear and a flat copper plate bearing the foot- 
print of Gorakhnath in the other. Bhftkhars and 
1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, pp 818, 886. 
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Kak^rs do not burn incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kukars collect alms m 
a new earthen pot, in which they also cook their 
food. SOkhafs carry a stick three smns in length, 
and llakhafs do not, and so on. The cry of nil 
these, as in the cose of many other Saiva mendi- 
cants, is ‘ Alakh ’ (see art. AlakhnamIs). 

Ckhafs are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aughafs. The name, however, seems merely to 
denote those members of the five classes already 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in flesh 
a»d stiong drink. 

Litbratcre. — H H Wilson, Sketch oj the Itelxgmui Seett of 
the Hindim, London, 1861, p 236; H H Risley, The Trtbee 
and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, s v. ‘ Aoghar.’ 

Georok a. Grierson. 

RULE OF FAITH.— See Creeds, Confes- 
MONH, Faith. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH.— I. fflSTOnr. —The 
history of the Kussian Church falls into four 
peiiods, the character of each being defined by its 
chief events. 

I. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (ist to loth cent., a.d 988-1237).— Nestor, 
in Ills Chronicle, gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the beginnings of 
Christianity in the soutliern parts of what is now 
Russia go Lack to the time of the apostles. Ac- 
coiding to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
gospel along the north-eastein shore of the Black 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed them, and foretold 
that upon them the grace of God should shine 
forth. In the 4th cent, theie were already seveial 
bishops’ see.s in the south of Ra.s.sia — iJoaporus, 
Cheison, and others, founded for the Christians of 
the (ireek colonies existing in that region From 
them the seeds of Christianity might easily have 
been brought into the limits of the land that is 
now Russia, but it is unlikely that they took root 
at that distant time. Moie favourable conditions 
foi the spiead of the gospel in Russia came with 
the establishment of Slavic tribes within its 
bordei s at an epoch that we cannot exactly define. 
The Slavs hacl long been well acquainted with 
Gieece, whither they went as traders or mercen- 
aries, and there they not infrequently adopted 
Christianity. In the middle of the 9th cent the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel preached to 
them by the ‘ apostles of the Slavs,’ SS. Cyril and 
MethocliuH. About the same time Prince Ruiik 
(862-879), invited from among the Varyags, laid 
at Novgoiod the foundation of the Russian State, 
<lecreea by Pi evidence to profit more than any 
other Slavic land by the labours of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Russian princes, the varyags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (862- 
882), were the hist to fall under the influence of 
Cliiistianity, and after their raid against Constan- 
tinojde they accepted the holy faith. Under 
Prince Oleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of Christians among the Russians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-946), in the treaty 
with the Greeks concluded at Kiev in 944, the 
Russians are already divided into baptized and un- 
baptized ; while the latter confirmed their agree- 
ment by swearing before the idol of Perun, the 
baptized swore by the Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow. Princess Olga (946-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 965, when she was 
67 years old, she journeyed to Constantinople and 
there, according to the Chronicle, accepted Christ- 
ianity. Many of her following w ere baptized along 
with her. On bei return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(baptized as Elena) journeyed through the towns 
ana villages and preached the faith, shining ‘ like 
the moon in the night’ in the darkness of the 


heathenism around her. She tried to peisuade her 
son, Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept Chiist- 
ianity, but in vain. Her giandson, S\ y.itoslav’s 
son, Pnnee Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev were baptized, and 
after that Christianity began to spiead to the 
other towns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (t991), began by baptizing the 
people in the towns and villages round about Kiev , 
afterwanls, with bishops and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
he preached in Novgorod, Rostov (N N.E. of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
baptized no small number. Vladimir himself 
visited Volbynia to preach the faith, and even had 
several princes of the Kama Bolgais and the 
Peehenogs baptized at Kiev Vladimir’s sons, 
sent to the various principalities, also spread the 
new faith among the people under their lule. So, 
during the reign of Vladimu, Cbiistianity spiead 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, Vlauimir- 
in-Volhynia, Smolen.sk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmutarakan 
(opposite Kerch), etc. For his zeal in spreading 
the faith of Christ Prince Vladimir leCcived the 
epithet of txaposfolos nnd was canonized by the 
Russian (’buridi. 

Under Vladimir’s .successois the Chiistian faith 
continued to spread. The jireaching was specially 
helped by the fact that in llussia the message was 
delivered in a Slavic tongue aU in to the people's own 
Aftei Vladimir’s baptism Christianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling leligion in 
Russia. Accordingly, even m Ins time there 
followed the establishment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all the conditions were 
piesent. At the same time tlie relations of the 
Russian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the State and 
the community began to be defined In 1 elation 
to the Gieek Church the Russian was established 
as a special metiopolitan see, forming part of the 
pati iarcliate of Constantinople and consequently 
subiect to the patriarch’s authority. The attem nts 
of llonian Catiiohc scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the pope are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Church stood the metiopolitan The w’liolo time 
of the tenure of St Michael, the first metiopolitan, 
w'as taken up in simply sjireaduig the elements of 
Christianity, .so that the Russian (Church did not 
reach complete oiganization under him. This was 
achieved by hi.s successor Leontius (t 1008). In 
992 he divided the Church into dioceses (NovgoriKl, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-m-Volhynia, Polotsk, Turov, 
Belgor^, Rostov, and Tmiitaiakan), and appointed 
the fust dioces.an bishojis Their own see the 
early metropolitans fixed at Pereya.slav (S E of 
Kiev), and afterwards, under Pi nice Ynroslai 
(1017-54), they transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. The Kussian metropolitans were chosen 
and conseciatcd at Constantinople by the jiati laicli 
himself with the assent of the emperor. Accoid- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of the Riis'^uan 
Chuich were Greeks. But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Giceks, 
W'as by no means so dependent on the patnaich as 
w'ere the other Greek metropolitans. In coiise- 

? [uence of the w'ide extent of Ins province and the 
act that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Kminre, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost conijilete inde- 
pendence of the patriarch ; he wa.s in the po.sition 
of an exarch rather than of n metiojiolitan. The 
dependence of the Russian metroi»ohtan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he was chosen and consecrated by the latter 
and was bound as fai as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. “Witlun the Kussian Cluirch 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisdiction 
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over ecclesiastical afi'airs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of his suffragans, whicii he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recogniml 
as final, and recourse to the patiiarchal court at 
Constantinople was very rare — onlj’ in specially 
important cases. The link between the umssian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted to this, that the patriarch was prayed 
for by name in the Russian service, that contrioii- 
tions were often sent from Russia for the needs of 
the Greek Cliurch, and that there were founded in 
Russia so-called ‘ stavropegial ’ monasteries under 
the diiect jurisdiction of the patriarch. These 
relations continued till half-u ay through the 15th 
century. Fiom the very first days of its existence, 
hoAvever, the Russian Church showed a tendency 
to conii)lete indenendence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. This appeared in attempts to 
elect the nietioiiohtans from among native Russians 
and to enthrone them in Russia. In the peiiotl 
before the Mongols tuo cases are known of siuh 
election and enthiomzation of Russian - born 
metro|)oIitan 8 — Hilaiion in the middle of the 11 th 
cent (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(1147) ; and these ^\ere among the best bishops of 
the Russian Church. 

In his relation to the bishops the Russian metio- 
politan was the elder, counselloi, and guide He 
appointed the bishops, summoned tliem to synods, 
juuged them in synod ivith the other bishops, an<l 
made arrangements concerning the Church as a 
wliole. 

The inetiopolitan of Russia stood in the same rela- 
tion towards the grand prince as that in which tlie 
patriarch of Constantinople stood to the emperor. 
He was not only tlie protector of the Church and 
her interests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
religion, but also the guide in many civil affairs. 
As he always lived near tlie grand prince, he 
naturally suppoited him in bis stiuggie against 
the vassal princes, and theieby contributed to the 
strengthening of Ins authority and the unification 
of the nation Reinga Gieek, he knew the Ri’zan- 
tino laws and customs and thus w'as enabled to 
help the grand prince in oigani/mg the life of the 
Russian State. Furthermoie, in accordance with 
the customs of the Gieek Chuich and the ‘ Codes’ 
of Princes Vladimir and Yaroslav, the metropolitan 
W'as the champion of all tlieoppiessed, the protector 
of the .sick, of widows and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of war who had returned to 
their own country, and such like. Rut, althougli 
he held so high a place, the metropolitan remained 
duly conscious of the limits of his rights and obliga- 
tions. Accoidingly, the Russian Chuich nevei 
saw such conflicts betw'een the ecclesiastical and 
the civil powers as the Western Church shows 

The most eminent metropolitans befoie the 
subjugation by the Mongols were St. Michael 
(f991), tlio fust metropolitan of the Russian 
Clmroh, who laboured zealously to spiead Christi- 
anity tliroimli the land and encourageil learning, 
and St Hilarion (1051-55), reinaiknble for his 
ascetic life and labours on behalf of education 

The most important event in the Russian Church 
<hinng Hilanon’s episcopate was the foundation in 
1051 of the Pechera Lavra (mona.sterv) at Kiev by 
Antony (f 1073) and Theodosius ( t 1074). As Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Russia, so its 
Pechera monastery became the mother of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormous 
infliience on the geheral trend of religious life. 
From it the ascetic outlook spre^ul through Russian 
society From it were taken the abbots for other 
monasteries and bishops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its monks were raised to bishops’ sees. 
The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety, 
spirit, rule of life, and the writings of its ascete**. 


To it gathered those who desired religious in%^rao- 
tion. In it were collected the monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature; here, too, was begun the 
Ruasian Chronicle. .. 

After the Pechera monastery there arose monas- 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and clifFusion of piety m the 
land, which had indeed been converts, but was 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
lude passions hod full play ; within the monasteiy 
was^ quite another world, where the spirit nilfd 
ovei the flesh, a world of wondrous tales of monks’ 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of super- 
natural help in the conflict with the jxiwer of 
I devils. This explains the desire of the best 
Russians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
any rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
— so stiong that the Church itself veiy often had 
to re‘'train it. Many of the monasteries, like the 
Pecheia Lavra, possc.ssed landed estates. The 
property of such monasteries went not only to 
suppoit the religious houses, hut also to chaiitahlo 
objects Almost all the monasteiies, besides being 
quiet havens of asceticism, were also lefuges for 
I hook learning In them lettered men gathered 
j and wrote their chronicles, histones, tales, and 
lives of saints; in them schools were founded. 

I 'I'his gave them great importance in the community 
and iiici eased tho tendency of Russian society to 
monasticism. This tendency to nion.asticism and 
the saving of one’s soul thiongh ascetic exploits 
sliows that during the first two centuries of its 
existence m Russia Christianity liad made no small 
progress in the task of changing the old heathen 
society by education. Fuither advance in tlie 
same direction would have been natuial. Rut in 
the first half of the IStli cent. Russia 8 ufreie<l a 
gieat catastrophe, whicli for long interrupted tho 
legular development of both civil and ecclesiastical 
hfe 

2 . From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces ( 1237 - 
1461 ). — In 1237-40 Russia sutleied tlie devastating 
invasion of the Mongols ; the population was extir- 
pated ; the cliuiches and monasteries were ruined 
or desecrated , the Pechera monastery was de- 
stroyed and its monks weio scatteied into forests 
and caverns. The calamity did not, how ever, aftect 
all paiLsof the land w'ltli equal nun N R. Russia 
W'as less devastated, and, w'hen the first terrible 
storm had jiassed, it recoveied Rut S Russia 
was l.aid absolutely waste. Aftei devastating it, 
the Mongols continued then nomadic life ujum its 
borders tuward.s the steppes and w'cre a perpetual 
threat to its population Accordingly, the peojile 
moved towards the north The current of Russian 
historical life set tow'ards the land between the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at Moscow it built 
up for itself a new con tie for the State, to take the 
place of Kiev. Thither also w'as transferred tho 
tentre of Church life — the metropolitan see of 
Russia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Russia, they left 
entirely untouched the oiganization of both the 
State and the Church. Being at the time heathens, 
they show'ed complete religious tolerance botli to 
the adherents of various faiths among themselves 
and to the Russians. Although they destroyed 
churches and monasteries at the time of their first 
incursion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
but rather in their suteequont dealings with it 
proved themselves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 
They paid attention to tne petitions of the metro- 
jiolitaiis, freed the clergy and churches from taxa- 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
faith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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K .inces adopting Cliristianity. If some of the 
ussian princes, bishops, and others died maityrs’ 
deaths at the hands of the Mongols, it was only 
Wcause, not sharing the Mongols’ latitndinarian- 
ism, they found it impossible to fall in with 
their demand that they should perform certain 
superstitious rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such as passing tlirough the lire of purificntion, 
worshipping tlie images of deceased khans, and so 
on. Cliristianity itself was not attacked by the 
^•ongolH. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islam, their attitude to the itussian Church undei- 
went hardly any alteration. 

The comparatiiely favourable attitude of the 
khans to tlie Russian Church u as due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, but also 
laigely to the behaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Chuich during those tioublous 
tunes The most lemaikable metroiioUtans uiidei 
the Mongol domination were. yt. Cyiil ill. (1242, 
1249-81), who laboured haid for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his episcopate in 
journeys througli his province; Maximus (1283- 
1305), who in 13(K) tiansferred his abode fiom Kiev 
to the town of Vladimir on the Klyazina ; St 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous woiker for the good of 
the Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Moscow, the piinci- 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), thereby contributing in no small degree to its 
rise. At tliat time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the power of tlie lathuanian pagan prince, 
Gedinnn (1315-41), and finally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to 
themselves ‘ of Kiev * and not ’ of Moscow ’ The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-78), wlio devoted himself to making success- 
ful petitions to the khan on behalf of tlie Russian 
lanct and Chuich, contnbuted to the rise of the 
piince of Moscow, lahouied for the goo<l order of 
ecclesiastical and mona.stic life, founded monas 
tenes, worked at tianslating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wiote pastoral epistles 
After the death of the metiopolitan Alexis great 
disorder aioso in the Churcli, due to certain men 
who sought to gam the metiopolitan see by dis- 
honest means. The disoider continued foi eleven 
ears till the time of the gland prince Vasih 
)mitiievich (1389-1425), who accepted Cypiian 
(1381-82, 1390-1406) as metiopolitan of Kiev. 
The tune duiing which Cypnan luled the (Jhmch 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religious education niid worked hard to eliminate 
eeitain abuses which had crept into the Church 
seivices In Ins time also there was a break in 
the long continued attempts on the part of Litliu- 
ania to have S.W. Russia erected into a pi ov ince 
w'lth a special metropolitan. Rut after the death 
of Cyprian division again took place in the Ru.ssian 
Chuich. Vitovt, grand prince of Lithuania from 
1392 to 1430, refused to accept the new ly appointed 
metropolitan Photius (1408-33) and insistecl on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality Gregory Tsamblak (1415-19), a 
nephew of Cypiian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous for oitliodoxy. When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Photius, and so the unity of 
the Russian metiopolitan piovince was re-estab- 
lished. But it did not last long. The successor of 
Photius was St. Jonas (1448-61) He was elected 
by a synod of Russian bishops in 1434, and set out 
for Constantinople to be installed. But his in- 
stallation was long delayed. Half-way througli 
1436, not long before Jonas arrived, there had 
been installed as metropolitan of Russia a ceitain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his attempt to 
introduce the Union of Florence into the Russian 


Church. Jonas was promised the snccc-sion to 
the metiopolitan see only after the death of Isuloie. 
Isidore, on his return from the Coumil of Florence, 
met with a most hostile reception in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year lied to Rome. But, 
even after tins, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was not enthroned as metropolitan till 1448 

The enthionement of Jonas as inelrojjolitan at 
the wLsli of the grand prince Vasili ^ asilievich 
(1425-02) was performed at Moscow by a synod of 
Russian bisliops. This event was of gieat imjtoit- 
mice as a long step on the road to the Russian 
Church’s gaining complete independence of the 
patriaich of Constantinople. From the time of 
Jonas and las successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dependent, but even aftei this it did not break oft 
iLs connexion with its Mothei-CJmrch of Greece. 
Wlien, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Tuiks, Jonas comfoited the patriarch Gennudius 
by sending him pre.sents, and a^ked foi hift blessing 
It was at this time that the Russian Chuich i« 
locivoneil to have received tlic light of appointing 
its metropolitan independently of the Coustantino- 
pohtan patiiarcli 

The Anal paitition of the Church into two 
provinces took place in the time of Jonas. Isidoi e, 
who had fled to Rome, would not give up las pic- 
tensions to the Russian Church and wished to take 
&wny from Jonas at least the south-w estern dioceses 
which were under the rule of the Polish king 
Kazinai (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. His attempts 
were not successful, it is tiue; but tlaough las 
influence theConslantinopolitan patnaich.Giegoiy 
Mananas, wlio had been depnv'ed of las see for las 
Latin tendencies and was living in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metropolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, by name Giegory (I 1472) After 
this the council of Jtussian bishops held in Mo'-covv 
111 1459 acknowledged the hnal division of the 
Russian Church into two luovmces — Moscow and 
Kiev. ^ 

3. From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod (1461-ipi ).—(«) 
The ittoiHutc of Motcow . — In the middle 01 the 15th 
cent Russia was divided into t\v o political aggrega- 
tions— the eastern under tlie rule of the Moscow 
autociats, and the vveslein, uudci the Litliuano- 
Polish government. 

The Moscow piovince, under the protection of 
an Orthodox government, ad\ anced both spuitually 
and m exleinals. With regaid to spmtual things, 
il successfully overcame the heiesy of the Jnduueis 
winch tioubicd it ilvmng the latter half of the 15th 
cent., and in tlie 16th cent took up the impoitant 
task of coirectmg vanous abu.ses which had crejil 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Exteinally it continued to extend its 
Vioundaries and to udoin itself with outward mag 
niluence, and at the end of the 16th cent, it rose 
to the dignity of an indeiicndent patiiarchate. 

The Judai/ing heresy, besides its bad oonse- 
quenee.s, had its good side The struggle with the 
heiesy laised vaiious questions as to the abuses at 
that time life in the Chuich and occasioned attemiits 
toiemove them. These abuses ilated from early 
tunes, boing due to insulbcient education, but they 
had greatly increased owing to the disorders of the 
feudal peiiod and the weight of the Mongol y^ike 
Side by Hide with their Christian rites the early 
Russians had letained vifiious pagan usages" 
togethei W'lth tlie lioly Ixioks they used to rend 
sundiy ‘rejected’ books full of apocryphal stoiies 
and suiierstitions ; many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pagan festivals , 
the carelessness and ignorance of sciibes had intro- 
duced into the Sciiptures and liturgical books 
many false leadings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambiguous or even heretical meanings; into the 
rites of the Church there had crept many innova- 
tions unknown to the Greek CInuch, such as the 
singing of ‘ Alleluia ’ twice (instead of thrice), the 
circulation of processions ‘ with the sun * (from east 
to west), and the use of only two fingers in making 
the sign of the Cross. The rectification of these 
abuses had long been aimed at by the metropolitans 
Hilarion, Cyril III , Peter, Alexis, Jonas, and 
others For the same purpose, at the beginning of 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscow 
fiom the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Athos 
Maximus the Greek (+ 1556), a pious and learned 
monk. Mho worked hard on the tianslation of the 
Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavic and the 
correction of the Russian liturgical books. Latei, 
in 1551, there was summoned to Moscow the so- 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Chapter’) Council, and 
from its time care was devoted to the setting right 
of various faults in the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Russian society, not only of individuals, but 
of the whole Church. An event of great import- 
ance for this period was the foundation by Sergius 
(t 1391) of the Trinity monastery (Troitse-Sergieva 
Tjavra) near Moscow. This had the same airai- 
hcance for N. Russia as the Pechera at Kiev had 
for the South. The other chief monasteries of the 
time were Solovetak, Volokolamsk, and that on 
the river Sora; these weie the refuges of asceti- 
cism and of piety and the nurseries of Christian 
education for all Russia. The Russian monasticism 
of the time showed two special tendencies — one 
jiractioal and political, under the headship of 
Joseph of Volok (t 1515), ivlio defended the holding 
of landed property bv monasteiies; the other 
critical and ascetic, led ny Nilus Sorski (t 1508) — so 
called after the cell which he founded on the rivei 
Sora — who refused all communion with the Morld 
The contest between these two points of view kept 
cropping up in connexion with all sorts of questions 
amt found its M’ay into all deiiaitments of the 
Church and coinnninity. After various discussions 
the former school tiiumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan ill. Vasilievich (1462-1505) 
threiv off tne Tatar yoke ; more and moie of the 
Russian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 they assumed the title 
of tsar. All tins combined to strengthen their 
})OMer not only in civil hut also in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow tsars, especially Ivan iv. Vasilievich (the 
Terrible, 1533-84), reached the limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent the Muscovite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to- 
M'ards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Kazan 
(1552) and Astrakhan (1656) These conouests had 
a most important effect upon the Cliurcli, as they 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Musalnian ana pagan tril>e8 inhabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pro- 
duced by the Church at this time weie the metro- 
politan Macarius (1642-63), who compiled the 
tanioiis Menren, St Philip (1M6~69), who feailessly 
lobuked Ivan the Terrible, and Guri (1565-63), the 
lirst archbishop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Christian faith. 

Since the tune of the motrojKilitan Jonas the 
Russian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch ; the only 
evidence of its tie M-ith the Greek Church was the 
aid M'hich it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the Turks. The 
Russian metropolitan, however, continued to be 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of the 16th cent, even tliis seemed out of place, 
since Russia had become a mighty power, while 
tMb patriarch was a liuhject of the Turkish sultan 


Tsar Theodore Ivanovich (1684-98) accordingly 
formed a desire to establish for Moscow a patri- 
archal see of its own. Jeremy ll, (1572-79, 1580- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantmople, who had 
come to Moscow in 1588, fulfilled Theodore Ivano- 
vich’s desire, and m January 1689 consecrated as 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1589-1605). Two years later (1591) the Eastern 
patriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. ^ 

The establishment of the patriarchate produced 
no essential changes in the rights of the ruling 
bishop of the Russian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, that, whereas he had long 
been governing his Church independently and 
enjoying within it rights identical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Ea.stern Church, he was 
now put on a level with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patnarch employed more pomp and 
ma^niiicence than before. 

The raising of the ruling bishop of the Church 
to the rank of patriarch was only in accordance 
M'ith the Church’s dignity and magnificence. 
Unfortunately tlie tenure of the hist tuo patriarchs 
coincided with a time of haid trials for the State. 
This prevented tliern from leading the Church 
along the normal load of giadual advance. On 
the other hand, the patriarchs at that timesaied 
Muscovite Russia from what seemed to be in- 
evitable destruction. In 1698 Tsar Theodoie 
Ivanovich died without issue. His death cut off 
the ancient Russian dynasty of princes and tsars 
of the house of Ruiik, an«l there folloM^ed the so- 
called ‘Troubles.’ The ‘ Troubles ’ weie specially 
life after the appearance of the first pretender, 
jiseudo-Demetiius i, (t 1606), who was a tool of 
the Polos, Jesuits, and Roman Catholic piopa- 
ganda, and therefore as serious a menace to the 
Orthodox Church as to the State; he thieatened 
both the political independence of Muscovite Russia 
and Orthodoxy. Having accepted Roman Catholi- 
cism himself, pseudo-Demetrius energetically pie- 
pared, with the help of the Poles, to bring Russia 
over to Latin ism. 

It M’as the patriarch Job who came forM-ard in 
tins anxious time as the champion of the indepen- 
dence of the Russian State and the inviolability of 
piistino Russian Orthodoxy. With fearless coui- 
nge Job defied the usurper, whose partisans, when 
they took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
banished liim to the Staritski monastery, where 

he died in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
Roman Catholicism (1605-06, 1 1640), had occupied 
the patnaichal throne for a short time, Herraogenes 
(Gennogen) became patriaich (1606-12). Dining 
the ‘ 'J’roublous Times ’ he stood fast for Orthodoxy 
and was an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
State. When, after the deposition of Vasili 
Ivanovich Shuyski (1606-10), a mission was sent 
to the Polish King Sigismund III. (1687-1632) to 
invite his son Wla^yslaw to be tsar, Hermogenea 
insisted that in all negotiations concerning 
Wladyslaw the envoys should lay down as an in- 
dispensable condition that he snould adopt the 
Orthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
part in raising the so-called first land-levy (1610-11) 
to oppose the Poles. For this some of the Moscow 
nobles, partisans of the Poles, shut him into a 
cold, damp cellar in the Chudov monastery (in the 
Moscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
1913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
muaculous healings which had taken place tluougli 
the intermediation of his prayers, Hermogenes 
was canonized by the Russian Church under the 
name of Ermogen 
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Tljfe inviolability of Orthodoxy and the indepen- 
dence of the State were oleo championed by other 
representatives of the Church — metropolitans, 
bishops, and ordinary prlbsts. The religions and 
patriotic achievements of the monasteries, especi- 
ally the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, were also notable 
at this time. The latter was besieged for sixteen 
months from September 1608 by a Polish army of 
30,000 men. The defenders in this famous siege 
numbei<(td in all only 2300, some of wlioni scarcely 
Imew th^se of arms. 

*The first patriarch after the ‘ Troublous Times ’ 
was Philaret Nikitich (1619-33), the father of the 
newly elected tsar Michael Feodorovich (1613-45). 
It was during his tenuie of the patriarchate that 
the patriarchal power attained its highest develop- 
ment. The patriarch now shai ed with his son the 
title of ‘Great Lord’ (Gosiular). All acts of the 
supreme power ran in the name of both ‘ Great 
Lords ’ to both reports were addressed ; to both 
foreign ambassadors were accredited. The Church 
attamedcompleteindependence in its allairs. Under i 
Philaiet the ecclesiastical courts had respect for 1 
no persons, however mighty. In 1625 the patri- ' 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under which all the clergy of his diocese, the 
monasterie-s and churches, u ith their servants and 
peasants, weie placed undei the civil juiisdiction 
of the patnaich At the same time the patriarch 
anayed himself in imperial state and thereby 
added majesty to his office. Philaret also devoted 
no little attention to the organization of the 
Church. 

After Philaret the patuarohal throne was occu- 
pied by Joasaph i. (1634-40) and Joseph (1642-62). 
Under them the patiiaiclial jtower noticeably 
weakened, but under tlie patriarch Nicon (1652-66) 
it shone forth once more in all its brilliance 
.ind dignity. Unbounded friendship united Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-76) and the patriarch 
Nicon thiough almost all the time that the lattei 
luled tlie Church. Witliout the patiiarch no 
political decision was made ; during the tsar’s 
absence fiom Moscow at the Polish wais (1654-55) 
the patriarch took personal diiection of all the 
afikiis of the State. But the high position to 
which Nicon had attained and certain peculiarities 
of his chaiacter bi ought about the formation of a 
strong paity opposed to him, consisting of nobles 
and many otheis, mostly persons attaclicd to old 
ways The numerous mistakes in the Russian 
liturgical books and the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out by Maximus 
tho Greek, and also by tlie Stoglav Council. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and through- 
out the whole period, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had been a series of attempts at 
emendation — with little success, inasmuch as the 
actual method of emendation had been faulty 
The coriection bad been cained out according to 
old Russian texts, themselves erroneous, and 
laiely by comparison with the Greek originals 
Under Nicon the correction of the books was 
carried out by experts working with Greek and 
"Slavic MSS, and constituted an epoch in tho 
history of the regulation of Church order m Russia. 
T^ater times had little left to do in the way of 
emending either the text of the seivice-books or 
the rituw ordeiing of the services. But this great 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the bitter 
bailed of his contempoiaries. Con.sequently, 
when in 1658 a difference arose between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, he left the patiiaichal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Resur- 
1 ection. Meanwhile the movement against Nicon’s 
innovations spread and embraced many people in 
nil ranks of society— fiom peasants to influential 
noblewomen. To restrain false teachers and to 


prevent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 
Mikhailovich summoned in 1666 the so-called 
‘Great Council ’ (1666-67) of Russian bishops with 
the participation of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. This Council began by consideiing 
the case of the patriarch Nicon, and, after examin- 
ing various charges ajjninst him, condemned him 
and deprived him of the patriarchate Neverthe- 
less, when Nicon died in 1681, Alexis Mikhailoiich 
oidered him to be biiiied with patriarchal rites, 
and within a year an instrument was received 
from the Eastern patriarchs freeing him fiom 
the Council’s condemnation and restoring him 
to the rank of patriarch. The Council went on to 
examine the corrections made in the service-hooks 
and ritual during Nicon’s patriarchate, entirely 
appioved them, and condemned their chief oppo- 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
received absolution, wliile tne unrepentant weie 
anathematized and banished to distant exile. The 
chief schismatic teachers, Avv'akum, Lazar, and 
Theodoie, were later, in 1081, burnt upon a pyre 
So appeared in the Russian Church the schism of 
the Old Believers, who subsequently divided into 
two sects, the Popovtsy (with piiests) and the 
Bezpopovtsy (priestloss), and these again split into 
a large number of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to the letter of the Church 
service-book and from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any understanding of its 
sense and meaning, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealously guarding from changes 
and corrections all that is ‘ ancient ’ in the Church 
books and rites. Of the paiticular points upon 
which tho tenets of the Old Believers ditler from 
those of the Orthodox the most impoitant are* 
(1) services must be conducted accoriling to the old 
liooks published before tlie time of Nicon ; (2) the 
eighth aiticle of the Creed must read. 'And in 
the Holy (Riost the true Ixnd and Giver of Life’ ; 

(3) ‘ Alleluia ’ must be said twice and not thrice ; 

(4) Church processions must go witli the sun, not 
against it ; (5) the sign of the cross must be made 
uith two, not three, fingers; (6) the only cross to 
bo honoured is the eight-pointed (i.e. the Russian 
cross, in which the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have become extra cross pieces); (7) the name of 
Jesus Chiist must bo written and pronounced Isus, 
and not Itsus; (8) the liturgy must be celebrated 
with seven j>rosphoriB instead of five. 

After its condemnation by the Church the 
schism at once began to be persecuted by tho 
ecclesiastical and civil governments ami took up a 
hostile jtosition towards both Church and State. 
Hiding fiom persecution, the Old Believers filled# 
all the forests of inner Russia with their seciet 
cells. The .spread of the sect was still further 
licliied by the strict measures taken against it 
Only in 1905 did the sectaiies gam the right to 
religious freedom ^ 

(ft) The metropolitan province of Kiev — Whilst 
the province of Moscow enjoyed political indepen- 
dence, the province of Kiev was under the oppres- 
sion of a Roman Catholic power. 

Tho 1‘olish- Lithuanian Government found it 
inconvenient that its orthodox siibiects should 
giavitate towards Moscow, which had become the 
sjiecial centre of political life m N. Russia ; and, 
even before it baa become Roman Catholic, it had 
striven eneigetically towards an ecclesiastical 
separation from Moscow. But from the time of 
the (^and prince Yagello rt377-1386-14.34), during 
wliidi Lithuania and Poland had been iinitet^ 
under a Roman Catholic Government (1388), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those parts liecame yet 
more disadvantageous. In spite of the fact that 
the greater part of the Lithuanian principality 
I 1 Cf art Sects (Riis-iari/ 
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consisted of lands inhabited by Orthodox Russians, 
and that all the notables of the Russian regions held 
to the Orthodox confession, Yagello made several 
attempts to spread Roman Oatnolicism in Lithu* 
ania. These attempts completely failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutely breaking away from 
Poland under a separate iinnce, Vitovt (1392-1430) ; 
nevertheless they went on with more or less energy 
according to circumstances. The prudent Vitovt, 
understanding how predominantly important the 
Ortliodox population was for the Lithuanian State, 
did not persecute it, but directed all his efforts 
towards cutting off the Orthodox Church in 
Lithuania from the province of Moscow— a project 
realized in 1469 under Yagello’a son, Kazimir 
(1440-92). The separation of S.W. Russia from 
the power of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
delinite step towards the establishment of religious 
union between the divers confessions of the 
Lithuanian population. After this separation the 
Orthodox Church in the Polish-Lithuanian State 
found itself in a most dangerous position— isolated, 
depiived of all outside support, face to face with 
stiong Catholicism. Kazimir’s successor, Alex- 
ander, Prince of Lithuania and king of Poland 
(1492-1506), under the influence of the Catholic 
clergy, oppressed the Orthodox in every way. 
But the persecution cost Lithuania very dear. 
Many notable Orthodox families and even whole 
towns began to go over and become subject 
to Moscow. Alexander’s successor, Sigismund 
(1506-48), treated the Oithodox with more toler- 
ance. Profiting by this, the Orthodox bishops of 
Lithuania held a council at Vilna in 1609, at 
which were pi omulgated certain canons, intended 
to restrict arbitrary lay interference in the affairs 
of the Church. The next king, Sigismund li 
(1548-72), under the influence of a Protestant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicola.s Radziwill (t 1588), 
also refrained from persecuting the Orthodox for 
their faith ; but, being in need of money, he 
jduMered the Oithodox churches and imposed 
cxceasive taxes upon the people Under this king 
also the fiist forerunners of new niisfoi tunes for 
the Orthodox Church appeared — the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which joined tlie two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(L596). 

In spite of the wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressuie of the Roman Catholic Government, the 
Orthodox Church in its own districts of Poland and 
1 Lithuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with Its foes It was actively supported by the 
*i5a8tern patriarchs, by the best representatives of 
liusaian society of the time, and by the Orthodox 
Cliuich brotliorhootls. The patiiarchs, either in 
person or through their exarchs, righted abuses in 
the Church, appointed metro^litans and bishops, 
and blessed and encouraged the champions of 
Oithodoxy The best representatives of Russian 
society, such as Princes Andrew Kurbski (t 1583) 
and Constantine Ostrozhski (t 1608), and the 
Orthodox brotherhoods, especially those of Lem- 
berg and Vilna, took part in electing the clergy, 
looked after Church courts and government, helped 
the clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its interests with the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and almshouses, and 
collected funds for the maintenance of the churclies 
and clergy. Unfortunately these activities, ad- 
vantageous though they were to the Church, found 
(.10 favour with certain of the Orthodox bishims, as 
they encroached upon their independence. Hence 
ensued frequent collisions between the bishops and 
the representative laymen, and these the Jesuits i 
were quick to use for their own ends. At their 
insj^igation in 1691 certain of the south-western I 


bishops secretly laid a petition before King^igis- 
mund III., asking that the South-Western Church 
should become subject to the papal see as a Uniate 
Church. Next, m 1695,' Bisnops Cyril Terlecki 
(t 1607) and Hypatius Pociej (t 1613) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement vni. (1692-1606) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-Western Russian 
Church with the Roman Church. In 1696 there 
was held at Biest-Litovsk a council of local bishops 
to which the patnarch of Constantu' iple serjf 
exarchs, Nicepnorus (t 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwards patriarch (1612-38, with in- 
terruptions). The purpose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Union, but strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox. From the veiy 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthwlox, 
os they had no church at their command, met in a 
private house. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Michael Rahoza (t 1590) and the 
bishops who had joined the Union. The Uniates 
answered in like manner, and afterwards executed 
a deed of submission to Rome. So the Union was 
introduced into S W. Russia. The bishops who 
had remained faithful to Orthodoxy w'ere depiived 
of their sees ; the priests were driven out or their 
parishes ; the brotherhoods were declared assemblies 
of insurgents ; townsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft ; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and othei 
dues; the churches were leased to Jews. The 
effect of these restiictions as to lessen the number 
of Oithodox bishops, and the Oithodox Mere com- 
pelled willy-nilly to have recourse to Uniate pi rests 
for the performance of occasional olhees. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better case. They 
were looked down upon by both Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox. So matters stood under Sigismund 
III. His successor, Wladyslaw iv. 0632-48), though 
well disposed to the Orthodox, could not help them, 
as he had not the power to make headway against 
the turbulence of the nobles and the fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

When it became clear that the State of Poland 
and Lithuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the lust aspirations of its Oitliodox populations, 
the defence of their interests was taken up bj' the 
Cossacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. These were un8uccc8.sful 
and merely served as new excuses for persecuting 
the Orthodox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky (t 1651), joined the Muscovite power In 
1657 the patriarch Joachim (t 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinaky (t 1090) metropolitan 
of Kiev, and in 1687 the pati larch of Constantinople, 
in conjunction with the other patriarchs, recognized 
the metropolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 
Moscow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Russian patn- 
arch, and accordingly tlie W. Russian Church, tom 
away by Vitovt from alliance with Moscow, was 
once more united to the All-Russian Church. But^ 
the position of the Orthodox who weie left in the” 
districts of Poland- Lithuania waa, as before, ex- 
ceedingly wretched. Suftenng under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, thdy tended to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catholics, and it was only 
later, when Russian influence was firmly established 
in those parts, that thw began to return to the 
bosom of the Orthodox Cfhurch. 

A mono the men Avho were most active in pro- 
moting Orthodoxy and religions instiuction in the 
S.W. province mention should be made of the 
metropolitan Peter Mohila (1633-46), who rendered 
great services to the Orthodox Churcli. He cham- 
pioned both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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ChSrch institutions many times before the Polish- 
Lithuanian Government; he laboured for the re- 
storation of monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
richly adorned the Petliera Lavra, and restored 
from almost complete ruin the cathedial of St. 
Sophia at Kiev and other churches recovered from 
the hands of the Uniates. He also wrote and 
published works in defence of Orthodoxy, corrected 
the service-books, and laboured to spread education 
in the^rthodox Chmch. His most important 
^oducati^al woi k was Ins lemodelling of the Clerical 
Academy at Kiev (on the model of a Jesuit college) 
and his nnpiovcment of the instruction given m it 
From that time dates a special theological tendency 
m the Kiev Academy, the mark of which was the 
influence of Eoman Catholicism and the Scholastic 
philosophy, 

4. From the foundation of the Holy Synod to 
toe present time (1721-1917). — Among the most 
important reforms due to Petei the Great (1682- 
17li5), the tiansfoiinei of llusaia, is the cliange in 
the supieme admimstiation of tlie Chuich Jn his 
task of organizing the life of the State and the 
community upon new piinciples, Petei the Great 
made straight for his aim without letting anything 
stand in his way. The eidrainistrativo oigamza- 
tion of ecclesiastical life, as it had existed up to 
his time, he regauled as producing conditions un- 
favourable to his transformations. On the one 
hand, lie recognized that the Cliurch and its clergy 
had a gieat nilluence on every part of the {leople^s 
life ; on the otlier hand, he saw that among the 
clergy his reforms met with little sympathy. 
Starting fiom these pieimsscs, he came to the con- 
clusion tliat, to secure success, he must change the 
form of the supieuie admimstiation of the Chnrcii 
and for tlie rule of one man substitute that of a 
‘college,’ 01 board. Accordingly, wdien in 1700 
the pati larch Adiiaii (1690-1700) died, Peter re- 
frained from nominating a successor to him and 
assigned his duties to tlie metropolitan of Ryazan, 
Stephen Yavorski ([• 1722), with the title of / ocm/h 
tenerts of the patriarchal see. Tins manner of 
adimmsteriug the Church continued until 1721, 
w’hen the ecclesiastical administration came up foi 
lefoim. In 1718 Peter the Great had piomul^ated 
an edict for the foundation of a ‘ clerical (spnitual) 
college,’ and entrusted to Thoophan Prokopovich, 
bishop of Pskov (t 1736), the work of drawing up 
a scheme for its governance, the so-called Clciiml 
Ri’qul ttiions {Dukhdvnu Ilcgldvient), In 1720 the 
RpquUitiom were ready, and in 1721 the Clerical 
College itself was solemnly opened under the name 
of the ‘ Most Holy Governing Synod.’ In 1723 the 
Eastein patiiaiclis sent a deed of confirmation to 
the synod, and in it they named it then ‘ Rrother 
in Chi 1st’ and allowed it the lights and authority 
of a patriarch. 

By tlie Clerical Regulations the synod took its 
place in the geneial system of higher admmistia- 
tioii ; its membeis took an oath of allegiance to 
theemjieior and bound themselves to ohseive all 
the mteieshs of the State. The synod was at first 
composed os follows; Stephen Yavorski; two vice- 
* presidents, Theodosius Vanovski (archbishop of 
Novgoiod, deprived of his see in 1725) and Theophan 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four as.se88or8 
Besides the representatives of the superior clergy 
there were repiesentatives of the monasteries and 
of tlie secular clergy. In its rights it was held 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was 
directly subject to the emperor, rejiresented in the 
synod "by the chief piocuiator {Ooer-Procuror), a 
layman, who watched the progress of business, 
and held np nnsatisfactory decisions, reiwrting 
upon them to the emperor. The synod was given 
the light to promulgate new laws touching the 
Oithodox Church and its members. It was also 


Its duty to see to the punty of the faith and the 
due celebration of public w 01 ship, to root out 
superstition, heresies, and schisms, to test reports 
as to saints (whom it was projiosed t^i canonize), to 
certify miraculous ikons and relics, to examine 
books on religious subjects, to survey the building 
of churches and monasteiies, and to caie tor the 
religious education of the people and the mateiial 
snppoit of the churches. The composition (»f tlie 
^nod, its rights and duties, ns laici down in the 
Clerical Regulations, have remained in the mam 
unchanged up to the time of w 1 itmg. 

After the reign of Petei the position of the 
Russian Church throughout the 18tli cent, was 
very difficult, especially during the reign of the 
emprass Anna Ioannovna (1730-41), when great 
influence ovei Russia vvas gained by the Germans. 
Under Catherine II (1762-9<’) a seculaii/ation of 
Chuich property took place (1764). It was opposed 
by Arseni us Matseevich, metiopolitin of Rostov, 
who died m the foitiess of Revel (1772) At the 
beginning of the 19Lli cent , imdei Alcxandei I. 
(1801-25), a mystic movement spiead in Russia 
and was supported by the proem atoi of the Holy 
Synod, Piinco Golitsyn (t 1843) I'ndci the influ- 
ence of this movement the Russian Bible Societj' 
was founded in 1812. But by the end of Alex- 
audei’a leign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
reaction. 

'Die most important facts of the synod penod m 
the history of the Russian Churcli nave lieen the 
establishment of clciiial and paiish stiioojs, the 
foundation of missions and of the Edinovcrio (‘One 
Faith,’ a compromise to bring back the Old 
Believers), the reconciliation of the Uniates, the 
restoration ot the activity of Church brotherhoods, 
and the foundation of church and pansh warden- 
ships {jiopechitelstvn) Tlie necessity of educating 
the clergy became evident from the time of Petei 
the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
bishops Peter lirst of all directed Ins attention to 
the Moscow Academy, which had foime)ly#l)een 
the only source of clerical education foi thenoith 
of Russia, and reorganized it after the pattern ot 
the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
foimer Grieco-SlaVic tendency. He also inij)roved 
the financial position of the Kiev Academy Next 
he lequired the bishops to establish, in connexion 
with their sees, cloiical schools with piimary and 
secondary couises, also organized with a Tjatiu 
tendency. On these lines clerical schools weie 
established all through the 18th cent., and mgunued 
aftei the jtattem of the S Russian schools ; and, 
in spite of lack of funds, they incioased in number 
At the end of the centuiy theie were m KussiH 
three cleiical academies (Kiev, Moscow , and Petro- 
giad), 36 semmanes, and 115 cleiical schooF 
Fioin tiiese theie went forth a succession of 
icinarkable bishops, ecclesiastics, and vvi iters In 

1808 at the coni in and of Alexander l the cleiical 
educational institutions were lecast ami divuled 
into four grades* (1) academies for highei e<luca- 
tiou; (‘2) seminaries (one in each diocese) foi 
secondaiy education ; (3) distiict schools; and (4) 
parish schools for jirimary education, opened in 
towns and villages. In 1814 new regulations for 
the cleiical schools were pi omulgated, acionling to 
which they were organized as schools for the clerical 
caste, witli courses of general and of specialized 
instruction In 1867-69 and in 1884 the regulations 
underwent certain change^ dictated by experience, 
these were directed towards impioving the matei lal 
position and regularizing the oigani/ation of th« 
schools. At present these institutions are governed 
by the educational committee of the Holy Synod, 
estaldished in 1867 Since 1843 schools have been 
opened for girls of the clerical caste. In 1884 a 
scheme for cliurch schools yi paiishes was started, 
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for the education of the people in the Orthodox 
faith. These are divided into primary schools (for 
reading and writing, one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday schools), which give elementary in- 
struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
training schools), which tram teachers for the 
primary schools. These are all governed by the 
school council of the Holy Synod, established in 
1885. 

Until the 18th cent, the miasionary activity of 
the Church corresponded closely with the expansion 
of the State. Its central and northern provinces 
had been illumined by the light of Christ’s faith in 
the first centuries after the formation of the State; 
into its distant provinces — into the regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia — Christiani^ penetrated 
later. Before the time of Peter the Great mission- 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
had no regular organization Consequently it 
could not have any very great success. On the 
non-Russian fringes of the Russian State the 
numbei of Christians was insignificant compared 
M’ith tliat of the Muhammadans and pagans. But 
since Peter’s time the spread of the gospel among 
the tribes has been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though he believed in toleration, supplied funds 
for tlie support of missionaries and encouraged 
converts by various civil piivileges. Missionary 
M’ork was promoted by the empresses Eiisabetn 
(1741-61) and Catheiine II., and by the succeeding 
emperors. The work of spreading Christianity 
among the non -Russian tribes was specially a(f- 
vanced in the 18th cent, by Tychon, metropolitan 
of Kazan (f 1724), Philotheus Leshohinski, metro- 
nohfcan of Tobolsk (t 1727), St. Innocent, bishop of 
Irkutsk (t 1731), and in the 19th cent, by Macarius 
tilukharev (t 1847) and Innocent Veniaminov 
( 1 1879), Since 1870 this work has been the care of 
tlie Orthodox Missionary Swiiety, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In 1913 was founded a 
mission council of the Holy Synod, to act as the 
cental aiithori^ for the missioimiy activity of 
the Church. The Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened a separate department in 1854 for the 
special preparation of missionai ies. From Siberia 
the preaching of the gospel made its way to China 
and Japan. In Jajian the work of the mission 
was established on hrm foundations by the labours 
of Nicolas, the remarkable archbi.shop of Japan 
(t 1912). There is also an Oithodox Russian mission 
in N. Aineiica. 

The Edinoverie (‘ One Faith ’) was established in 
the Church in order to combat the schism. It first 
began in 1783, when certain schismatics living 
ddxiut Starodub in the government of Chernigov 
sent a petition to the synod expressing their re^i- 
ness to join the Orthodox Russian Church on the 
following conditions : (1) that the synod should 
raise tlie curse laid by tlie ‘ Great Synod ’ of Moscow 
(1667) u}>on the use of two fingers in the sign of 
the cross and upon the other schismatic customs ; 

(2) that the synod should give them a bishop who 
should consecrate priests after the ancient nte ; 

(3) that both this bishop and the priests should 
celebrate the services according to tlie old books ; 

(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
(niyro) ; (5) that they should not be forced to 
sliave their beards or wear Euiopean clothes. The 
desires expressed by the schismatics were recog- 
nized by tne synod as permissible, except the as- 
signing to them of a sj^cial bishop. In 1800 the 
schismatics who entereu into communion with the 
(i)rthodox Church on the above conditions received 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Oithodox 
Church began in the latter part of the 18th cent, 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. 
After the establishment of the Union at the 

^ C 


Council of Brest- Litovsk (1596) the po.sition, of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Russia had become very 
difficult, and in course of time the Orthodox 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman Catholics. By the middle of the 18th 
cent, of the four Orthodox Russian dioce.ses in W. 
Rus.sia only one — that of Mohilev, or White Russia 
— was left During this period of stress the Ortho- 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de- 
fender in George Konisski (t 1795), bishop ^ White 
Russia, who impelled the empress Catherme li. tof 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose. Many of the Uniates 
returned to the bosom of the Orthodox Chinch. 
When the three partitions of Poland had succes- 
sively taken place (1772, 1793, 1796), about two 
million Uniates, freed from I^ohsh lule, returned 
to Orthoiloxy ( 1794-96) and made up what is now 
the diocese of Minsk A second mass movement 
of W. Russian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Church took place in 1839 ; from that tune the 
only Uniates left were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of Poland ; in 1875 these finally came 
over to Oi thodoxy. 

The Orthodox Church biotherhoods, 'which ex- 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwaids, in the 16th 
and 16th centuries, were so specially impoitant m 
S.W. Russia, had in the 18th cent, fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th century. Only in 1864, when ‘funda- 
mental rules for the establishment of Orthodox 
Clmrch brotherhoods’ uere laid down, did they 
begin to be re.stored and to spread throughout 
Russia. At the present time they exist in almost 
all dioceses. In tlie same year, in order to impiove 
the organization of Church life in each parish, 
a new institution ivas established, that of church 
and parish waidenship8(;oo^cc'/ii<ef.9fm), which now 
exist in connexion with most chnriihes. 

In the last two centuries, as in earlier times, the 
Russian Church has produced a line of witnesses 
to faith and piety, who have been numbered in the 
canon of the holy saints of Goil Such are St. 
Theodosius, aichmshop of Chernigov (t 1696) ; 
Pitinm, bishop of Tambov (f 1698) ; Mitrophan, 
bishop of Voronezh (t 1703) ; Demetrius, metro- 
politan of Rostov (t 1709) ; Ioann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk (j 1715) , Innocent, bishop 
of Iikutsk (t 1731); loasaph, bishop of Belgorod 
(fl754); Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (t 1783) , 
Seraphim of Sarov (t 1833). In the spheies of 
ecclesiastical activity and religious education 
during the 18th and 19th centuries distinguished 
names are Stephen Yavorski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (t 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod; Theoplian Piokopovich, archbishop of 
Novgorod (t 1736) ; Plato Levshin, metropolitan of 
Moscow (t 1812) ; Eugene Bolkhovitinov, metro- 
politan of Kiev (t 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
Kherson (+ 1867) ; Philaret Gumilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov (f 1866) ; Philaret Drosdov, metro- 
politan of Moscow ( 1 1867) ; Macarius Bulgakov, 
metropolitan of Moscow (tl882); Silvester, bishop 
of Kanev (1908). In religious education a high 
place belongs to B Bolotov (t 1900), V. Klyu- 
chevski (+ 1911), E. Golubinski (t 1912), N. (iluoo- 
kovski, and others. The political reforms Avhich 
took place in the Russian Empiie in 1905 had also 
their effect upon Church life. The interests of the 
Orthodox Church were most neaily allected by 
the decree of religions tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted tne right freely to go over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions. As a result, under the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
esiiecially in the western provinces, there fell 
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awiy from the Orthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members. At the same time the question 
arose of the necessity of reforming the organiza- 
tion of tlie Russian Church and of summoning a 
council of the whole Church with that purpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
eonciliary department ’ {Pnsutstme) was appointed, 
afterwards changed into a ‘ preconciliary consulta- ; 
tion ’ (SovSshchdnie), and is still continuing its 
labouf^ In connexion with this consultation there i 
^lust bAmentioned as a reform in the Church a 
commana given by the emperor Nicolas ii. in 1916 ' 
to tlie effect that, when the procurator of the 1 
synod reports to the emperor on affairs touching I 
the internal organization of Church life and the 
essence of Church government, the reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod m order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
effect of the Russian revolution upon the Church, 
There is little doubt that its special privileges will 
be taken away, and it will be aisestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will be taken 
by the State and granted to peasants ; it is, how- 
ever, intended that compensation be paid. 

A council of the whole Church held in Moscow 
began on 3rd Sept. 1917. Elections had been held 
in June and July. All adults over 25 yeais of age 
took part in these : each parish elected one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery synod ; each 
deanery sent two priests and three laymen to the 
diocesan convocation ; each diocese sent two priests 
and three laymen to the council, making 320 in all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (64) sat ex officio. There 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
churches of Japan, America, and Ceorgia (though 
the last IS said to have thrown off its dependence 
on the Russian Church and refused obeaience to 
the Russian exaich), sixteen from monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. The 
oHice of the procurator of the Holy Synod was 
abolislied, but the synod was to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian State. On 1st Nov. the council voted 
the revival of the patriarchate, and Tychon was 
elected. (See II. J. Fynes-Chnton, Eng. Ch. Rev. 
IX. [1918] 65 ) E. H. MINN.S.] 

II. Statistics. — At the present time the 
Orthodox Russian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,000 (98,634,8(X), according to the procur- 
ator’s report for 1913), and in 1914 there were 
convertea to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there fell away from Orthodoxy 10,638. 

At the heatl of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and proto- presbyters. The Church 
is divided into 64 dioceses, governed ^ bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun- 
daries of the dioceses mostly coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Besides these 
, there are four mission-dioceses outside the empire 
— Aleutian Islands, Japan, Peking, and Urumia. 
Of the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
(Petrogiad, Moscow, and Kiev), one that of ex- 
aich (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop ; the holders of the last two titles are not 
constant in number. A special point in the organi- 
zation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
to the exarch are subordinated three diocesan 
bishops, so that he really has the position of a 
metropolitan in the Russian Church. In the more 
extensive dioceses there are suffragan bishops 
{vicarh).^ In 1916 the Russian Church had 3 
metropolitans, 26 archbishops, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 suffragans, and 20 retired bishops. 


In 1914 there were 64,174 churches (besides 
military chapels); of these 40,746 were parish 
churches ; in addition there were 25,593 chapels 
and oratories. Parishes to the numbei of 19,718 
hod wardenships (popechitelstva), with a total 
budget of 4,8W,468 rubles (£500,000). In the 
different dioceses there were 711 brotherhoods 
The churches pos.sessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of the 
Church was 40,438,134 rubles ; contributions made 
to the Church for chaiitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rubles. 

The secular clergy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
(protoierSi), 47,859 priests, 15,035 deacons, and 
46,489 psalm -singers. The staffs of the churches 
jKissessed a capital of 63,158,366 lubles The 
clergy held 2,075,098 desyatins (5,400,000 acres) of 
land, with a rental of 13,000,000 rubles The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on invested capital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 64,000,000 
rubles, made to about 30,000 parishes to the extent 
of between 1(X) and 300 rubles to each. 

There were 550 men’s monasteries and 475 
women’s, containing 11,845 monks, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving sisters. Institu- 
tions for clerical education were for males, 4 
academies with 995 students ; 57 seminaries with 
22,734 students ; 185 schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
for females, 11 schools of the clerical office with 
2177 girls, and 72 diocesan schools with 28,671. 
There weie Church paiish schools, 37,528 elemen- 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 students. 

The clerical academies publish learned theo- 
logical monthlies; Khristtdnf,koc ChUnie (‘Cliiis- 
tian Reading’) at Petrograd since 1821; Pravo- 
sldvny SobesSdntk (‘(Orthodox Conversation’) at 
Kazan since 1865 ; Trudy Kievskoy Dukhdvnoy 
Ahadtmn (‘Tiansactions of the Kiev Clerical 
Academy’) since 1860; Bogosldvski VcstniL 
(‘ Messenger of Theology ’) at the Moscow AcaJ^emy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
reviews should also be noted . DushepoRznoe Cht(me 
(‘ E<lifymg Reading’), Moscow, 1860 0 ; Strdnnik 
(‘The Wanderer’), Petrograd, 1860 ff ; Vira i 
lidzum (‘ Faith and Reason ’), Kharkov, 1884 ff , 
litisski Paldmnik (‘Russian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 ff. The Holy Synod publishes the weekly 
TserkOvnyya (‘ Church News’), 1888 ff , 

and a daily Pnkhddxki Lutdk (‘ Parish Leaflet ’), 
1914 ff. These have an official chaiactor, as have 
the vaxiovLH Epai-khidVnyy a V^domosti (‘Dioce.san 
News’), published in almost all the dioceses. , 

Litkrature — A Works w Rvssias.~\ History, —( l) 
General — E Golubinski, Hmf of (he Rwtsian Church, 
Moscow, 1900-04, i 1, 2, !! 1, with book of plates , Macarius, 
metropolitan of Moscow, Ifist. of the Russian Church, 12 vols , 
Petrograd, 1881-1910 , Philaret, archbishop of Uhernigov, 
Uist of the Russian Church, do 1«94, pericnl 1-6, Oerm tr 
U Bluiiionth,U, 2 pts , Frankfort, 1872 , A Dobroklonski, 
Guide to the iltst of the Russian Church'^, Ryazan and Moscow, 
1889-93, pts 1-4, P Malitski, Guide to the llist. of the 
CA«rcA3, Petrograd, 1898 '1902, pfs 1-3, N Znamen 
M, School Guide to the Hist of the Russian Church^, do 1904 ; 
I Ctiis\. 0 \Kh, Sketch of the Hist of the West Russian Chuirh, 
do 1882-84, pts 1-2 , Most Humble Reports [Otchety] of the 
Procurator of the Holy Syivod for the Years ISSG-liHb, do, 
1837-1916 , see, too, S M Solov’ev, Hist of Russia from the 
Earliest Times, 6 vols , Petrograd 1 1880 ] 

(2) Special departments and biographies,— Ul&carms, nietro- 
pohtanof Moscow, Hist of Christianity in Russia before Prince 
Vladimir Isapostolosl, Petrograd, 1868 , V Parkhomenko, 7'he 
Beginning of Christianity in Russia, Poltava, 1913 , E 
Anichkov, Paganism in Ancwiut Russia, Petrograd, 19U , 
V. Zavitnevicn, St. Vladimir as a Statesman, Kiev, 1888, 
V Kalinnikov, Metropolitans and Bishops under St Vladi^ 
war, do 1888; V Ryblnski, The Metropolitical See of Kiev 
fiom the Middle of the ISlh to the End of the I6th Centuiy, do 
1891, D Sokolov, //iKt of the Division gf the Metropolitical 
Province of Russia, Petrognwl, 1900, A. Yarushevich, A 
Champion of Orthodoxy, Pnnee K. y. Ostrozhskt 
and Orthodox Russians under Lithuania in his Tt me, Smolensk, 
1897 ; V Ikonnikov, Maximus th§ Greek ami his Time^, J^tev, 
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1916 : T Ivanov, Th» Chunk m the Troubloue Timet of 
Rxutsia, Eknterinoslav, 1906 ; P Nevski, Eeclenaatieo-PoliHeal 
Charadert qfthe Troublous Tiuut tn the 17th Century, Se^ev 
Posad, 1913; S. Golubev, Peter MohUa, Metropolitan of Kieo, 
and hit FeUow-labourert, 2 roll., Kiev, 1883-98 , T. Titov, The 
Husnan Orthodox Church in the Polish- Lithuanian State tn 
the mh-lSth Centuries (1651, -1797), 2 vole., do. 1906 ; I. Maly- 
shevski, If Russia tn its Strumle/or Faith and Nationality, 
I'etroirrad, 1807, pts 1, 2 , N Kapterev, The Patriarch Nieon 
and the Tsar A lexis MtkhdUomeh, 2 vols., Seririev Posad, 100O-12, 
The Patriarch Nieon and hit Opponents in the Matter of emend- , 
ing the Church Ritfs^, do. 1913, pt 1, ‘ The Time of Patriarch ' 
Joseph’, P Smirnov, JoacAt/rt, PafrtarcA Moscow, 
1881, G Skvortsov, The Patriarch Adrian, his Life and 
Labours in connexion unth the Condition qf the Russian 
Church. 1690-1700, Kazan, 1913, T. Chetyrkin, Lives of the 
mod Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and All-Russia (1689-1700), 
Petrojfrad, 1808 , N Pisarev, The Manner of L»/« of the 
Russian Patriarchs, Kazan, 1904 , I Shlyapkln, St Dimitnue 
of Rostov and his Times, 1651-1709, Petrograd J.891 , T. Barsov, 
The Holy Synod in its Past, do. 1896 , S. Runkevich, Hist 
of the Russian Church under the Oooemment of the Holy 
Synod, do 1900, i. ‘ The Foundation and Original Organization 
of the Holy Governing Synod, 1721-1726 ’ ; I. Cnistovich, 
Theophan ProkopOmchand his Times, do 1867 , P. Verkhovski, 
Sketihes of the Hist of the Russian Church in the 18th-19th 
Centuries, Warsaw, 1912, pt i ; T Blaeovidov, The Procura- 
tors of the Holy Synod in the 18th and first Half of the 19th 
Century^, Kazan, 1900 , A. Lopukhin, Hist of the Christian 
Church in the 10th Century, Petrograd, 1908, li ‘The Orthodox 
East ’ , S Runkevich, The Russian Church tn the 19th Century, 
do 1901 

(3) The Councils —I Malyshevski, The Church Councils at 
Kiev, Kiev, 1884, The Chtiren, Couneds held tn Russia f torn the 
J ntrwluation of Christianity to the ReKjn of Ivan the Terrible, 
Petrograd, 1907 , V. Bochkarev, The Stoglav and the Hist of 
the Council of 1651, Yuklinov, 1906 , P Sharov, The (freat 
Moscow Council of 1666-1667, Kiev , 1896 , G Vorob’ev, The 
Moscow Council of 168 1-1681, Petrograd, 1886 , N Vmogradski, 
The Chutch Council at Moscow in 1689, Smolensk, 1399, A. 
Pokrovski, The Councils ofS W Russia, loth-17th Centuries, 
Sergiev Posad, 1906 

(4) The dioceses —I Pokrovski, The Russian Dioceses in the 
16th- 19th Centuries their Establishment, Area and Limits, 

2 vols , Kazan, 1897-1907 . further details in K Zdravomysiov, 
Information as to ths Consistonal Archives and the Institutions 
for Ecclesiastical Archceology in the Dioceses, Petrograd, 1908. 

(6) Ritual.— P. Odintsov, The Order of Public and Private 
Divine Service tn Ancient Russia to the I6th Century, Petro- 
grad, 1881 , A Dmitrievskl, Dunne Semee tn the Rusnan 
Church in the 16th Century, Kazan, 1884, pt 1 , V Prilutski, 
Private Divine Service tn the Russian Church in the 16th and 
first Half of 17th Centuru, Kiev, 1912 , K. Nikol’ski, Services 
of the ifiusstan Church which were in the early printed Service 
hooks, Petrograd, 188,% A Handbook fot learning the Order of 
Divine Service tn the Orthodox Chvrchfi, do 1907. 

(6) Hagiography.— E, Golubinskl, Hist of ths Canonization 
of Saints in the Russian Church, Moscow, 1903 , V. Vasil’ev, 
Hist of the Canonization of the Russian Saints, do 1893; 
Archimandrite Leonid, Holy Russia, or\an Account of all the 
Saints and Champions of Piety tn Russia (up to the 18lh Cent.), 
Petrograd, 1891 , N Barsukov, Sources of Russian Hagio- 
graphy, do 1882 ; M Tolstoy, The Book entitled a Descrip- 
tion of the Saints of Russia, Moscow, 1888 

(7) Monasteries and monasticism.—l, Denisov, The Ortho- 
dox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, Moscow, 1908 , 
V Zvennski, Material for an Histonco-topograpkieal Invest i- 
(/ation into the Orthodox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, j 
Petrograd, 1890-97, I -iiL . P Lebedintsev, 2'he PecMra 
Monastery at Kieifi, Kiev, 1894; E. Golubinskl, Sergius of 
Rddonezh and the TVinity Lavra he created, Moscow, 1909 , 
S Runkevich, The Lavia of St Alexander Nevski tat Petro- 
grad), 171S-1918, Petrograd, i913; A Khoynatski, The Lavra 
of the Assumption at Pochdev, Pochiiev, 1897 , P Kazanski, 
Hist of Orthodox Russian 3f onastunsm from the Foundation 
of the Pechira House to the Foundation of the Trinity 
Lavra, Mobiow, l'^,’j6 

(8) Church at chiteeture — A S Uvarov, 3'Ae Architecture of 
the first U ootien Churches in Russia, Moscow, 1876 , A Pavlmov, 
Ihst of Russian Architecture, do 1894, N P Kondakov 
and I I Tolstoy, Russian Antiquities in Monuments of Art, 

»i pts , Petrograd, 1888-99, eap pts Iv.-vi , E Golubinskl, 
AichfoologicalPlates to i 2 of maUtsi of the Russian Church, 
Moscow, 1904 , all itn]>ortant changes in Itussian churches are 
iwnctioned bv the Archicologic.il Couiiiiission in Petrograd and 
photographs appear in its TzvCsttya (‘ DuUotlii ’) 

(9) Biotheihoods —I Flerov, The Orthodox Church Brother- 
hoods tn S If Russia tn the 16th and I7th Centuries, Petro- 
grad, 1857 ; M Kramarenko, The If Russian Church 
Brotherhoods, Kiev, 1913 ; A. P^kov, Church Bi otherhoode 
A Sketch of their Position at the Beginning of 1893, Petrograd, 
1893 , Brotherhoods A Sketch of the Hist of the W Russian 
Cirthodox Brotherhoods, Sergieva Ijavra, 1900 

ti(iO) Religious and dencal education — K Kharlampovich, 
The If Russian Orthodox Schools of the 16th and early 17th 
Cent , and their Relations with the Non Orthodox, Kazan, lt>9i , 
A hr\ibsingc\'sk.\, Religious Education ami Relvjtous Litera- 
ture in Russia under Peter the Great, do 1883 , P. Pekarsk’, 
Science and Literature in Russia under Peter the Great, 2 vols , 
Petrograd, 1862 , N Znamenskl, Clerical Schools tn Russia 
before the Reform of 1^8, t lazan, ’-81 , B Titlioov, Clerical 


Schools in Russia in the I9th Century, Vilna, 1908-09, pU''l, 

2 ; K D’yakonov, Clerical Schools during the Reign of the 
Emperor Nteolas /., Sergiev Posad, 1907 ; I, Chistovich, The 
Leaders of Clerical Education in^ Russia, 1800-60, Petrograd, 
1884 ; for further details see Zdravomysiov, op. eit ., ' Informa- 
tion as to Consistonal Archives ’ 

(11) The t/niate question.— M. Koyalovich, Hut. of the 

Reunion of the W Russian Hniatesof former Times, Petrograd, 
1876 , G Shavel’ski, The Final Reunion with the Orthodox 
Church of the Uniates of the White Russian Diocese (18SS-39), 
do 1910, 1. Chistovich, TAs Fiftieth Anniversary (1839-1889) 
of the Reunion of ths W. Russian Uniatss wUh the Orthodox 
Church, do 1889 Ay 

(12) The Schism (Raskdl). — Macarius, metrop Jitan of 
Moscow, Hist tf the Schism known by the Name qf Old ' 
Ritualism [Staroohi-yddchestvop, Petrograd, 1889, I Strel*- 
bitski. Hist of the Russian Schism known as ^roobryddehest co, 
Odessa, 1898, K. Plotnikov, Hisf of the Russian Schimn 
known as Staroobryddohestvo, Petrograd, 1911 , I Geringr, The 
Schism and Sects of the Russian Church (1663-1897), tr from 
Germ bv T Butkevich, do. 1908. 

(13) Edxnovene. — M Chel’tsov, Edirwvtrie during the 
Century of its Existence in the Russian Church, Petiograd, 
1900, 

(14) Sectaries — T. Butkevich, A Survey of Russian Sects 
and their Fractions, Petrograd, 1916, K. Plotnikov, Hist and 
Refulatum of Russian Sectaries, do. 1910-13, pts 1. 2 

(15) The Hierarchy. — Ambrose lOmatski], hist of the 
Hierarchy of Russia, 6 vols , Moscow, 1807-16, J Tolstoy, 
Lists of the Bishops lArkhierSi] and Episcopal Sees of the 
Hxeraichy of All- Russia from the Time of the Establishment 
of the Holy Synod (1791-1871), Petrogiad, 1872, P Stroev, 
Lists of the Hierarchs and Heads of Monasteries in the Russian 
Church, do 1877 

11 . KzFORjg. — E. Golubinskl, Reform of the Life of the 
Russian Church, Moscow, 1903 

id STVTieTicH —The Repot ts of the Procurators of the Holy 
Synod, 1836-1916 (see above, A 1. [1]) ; I. Preobrazhenski, Our 
Count n/’s Church aceotding to Statistical Data, 18U0-189V1, 
Petrograd, 1901 

iv. Biblioqraput —Articles on special points may be found in 
the Journals published by the clerical seminaries (sec above) 
For a detailed bibliography see V Ikonnikov, An Attempt at a 
Russian Historiography, Kiev, 1891-1908, i. 1, 2, ii. 1, 2, a 
standard work; hibllographies touching different Russian 
Churchmen in E Bolkhovitinov, Hist Diet of Writers of 
the Clerical Order m Russia^, 2 vols , Petrograd, 1827-45 , 
Philaret Gumilevski, A Suioey of Reltgums Literature in 
Russia^, Petrograd, 1884 ; N Nikolski, The Number of MSS 
m the Ancient Russian Libraries, 11th to 18th Cent , do, 1914 ; 

I Shlyapkin, Hist of Russian Literature's, do 1916 ; see also 
the Orthodox Theological Eneyelopcedia, ed. A Lopukhin and 
N. Glubokovski, 12 \o1b , do 1900-11 ; The New Eneydopcedie 
Dichonaiyot F Bnxkhausand I Jefron, do. 1897 IT , and the 
Russian Biographical Dwtionary, published by the Russian 
Historical Society. 

B. WOHKS IN OTHER LA!failAOgs.—i Gbnkral.— B esides the 
account of the Russian Church given in books dealing with 
Russia as a whole (e g., A Leroy-Beauheu, The Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians, Eng tr , Now York ana London, 
1893-06. vol. 111 . [very complete], and D Mackenzie Wallace, 
Russia's, 2 vols , London, 1905), see the references to it in the 
general histones of Russia (e g , N. M Karamzin * [12 vols , 
Petrograd, 1818-29, French tr , 11 vols , Pans, 1819-26], 
Solov’ev [29 vols, Moscow, 1868-76], P I Mdyukov, 
Sketches of the Hist o/ Russian Cioilizatiooi IQerm tr 2 vols., 
I.eipzig, 1898-1901] ; A. Bruckner, Geach. Russlands bis turn 
Elide des IS Jahrh , Gotha, 1896 , W R Morfill, Russia [in 
‘Story of the Nations’ ser ], London, 1890, A Rambaud, 
Hist de la RusneS Paris, 1900, Eng tr , 8 vols , London, 1887 , 

S E Howe, A Thousand Years of Russian History, London, 
1916); and original authorities, such as Nestor, Chionicle, tr 
L. Lcger, Pans, 1884 , and The Chronicle of Novgorod, 1016-1671, 
tr R. Mitchell and N Forbes (Royal Hist 8oc iii xx\ ), 
IjondoD, 1914 , and the chapters concerned with Russia in the 
books on the Oithodox Church and all its branches (see an 
Orkrk Orthodox Church), esp. A P. Stanley, Lectures on the 
Hist of the Eastern Church, London, 1861 , A Fortescue, The 
Orthodox Eastern Church, do 1907; W. F Adeney, The 
Greek and Eastern Churches, Edinburgh, 1908 ; K Lubeck, 
Die ehrwtl. Kirchen des Orients, Munster, 1911 , see also 
J G King, The Hites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia, London. 1772; P. Strahl, Gesoh. der russ Ktrche, 
Halle, 1830, A. N Mouravieff, Hist qf the Russian Chuicb, 
tr R W Blaokraore, Oxford, 1842; R. W Blackmore. The 
Doctrine of the Russian Chwch, Aberdeen, 1846 , W Palmer, 
Dissertations on Subjects relating to the ‘ Orthodox ’ or ‘ Eastern 
Catholic' Communion, London, 1853, The Patriarch and the 
Tsar, 6 vols., do. 1871-76, Notes qf a Vmt to the Russian 
Church, 1840-41, do. 1882 ; H. C. Romanoff, Sketches of the 
Rites and Customs of the Greeo-Russian Church, do 1868, 
A F Heard, The Russian Church and the Russian Dissent, 
do. 18S7, Hermann Dalton, Die russische Kirche, Leipzi_', 
1804 , A. C. Headlam, The Teaching of the Russian Church, 
Ixindon. 1897 ; K K Grass, Gesch. und Dogmatik in russ 
Darstellung, Gutersloh, 1902 , L K Gbta, Dos kiever Hohlen- 
kloster, Paaeau, 1904, Kirchenrechtliche und Eulturgeschichtl 
Denkmaler, Stuttgart, 1906, Stoat und Kirche in Altrussland, 
Kiever Penode, 988-131,0, Berlin, 1908, N Bonwetsch, ‘Russ- 
land,' in PREs xvli 246-253 ; A. Palmieri, La Chtesa russa, 
Morence, 1008, Theologta Dogmatiea Orthodoxa Eccl. Graco 
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RuAieo! ad lumen eatholusce doetrinas examinata et dmeutaa. 
Prolegomena, i.-ii., Florence, 1911-18, NomenekUor LttUrantu 
TheoMgice Orthodoxee Rust, et Gr. i 1., Frogue, 1910, and hie 
art. ‘ liusela,’ in the CE, which give* the Roman Catholic point 
of view fit ho* a Kood bibliography, but many miapnnts), 
A. F. Wmnington In^am, P Dearmer, R. W. Burnie, W 
J. Birkbeck, H. J. Fraes-Clinton, The Russian Church 
Lectures on %ts History, ConstUuUon, Doctrine, and Ceremonial, 
Loudon, 1916 

il liELATIONB BRTWBFN TH* UOMAN ClIUROH AND RdbbIA.— 

Besides Paltnieri’s suininarv A Themer, L'Eghse schie- 
matunuRusse, d'apris let relations ricentes du prilendu saint 
•pnoae^l^rlg, 1846; H Lutteroth, Russia ond the Jesuits, 
London, *58, P. Pierling, La Sorbonne et la Russte, Paris, 
1882, Papa et Tsars {15U7-1697) d'apr^s dee documents nouveaux, 
do, 1889, La Russte et le Saint-Siiye, 6 vols , do 1896-1912 , 
A Malvy, La Rifarme de tfglise russe, do. 1906 , J, WUbois, 
L'Aremr de Veghse russe, do 1907, Eng tr , Russia and 
Reunion, Jx>ndon, 1908 

lii Rkuations bktwkrn tub A\olican Chorch and tub 
Ri 88IAN — Beside* Palmer’s writings W T Birkbeck, Russia 
and the English Church during the last Fifty Years, Ixindon, 
1896; Birkbeck and the Russian Church, ed. A Riley, do 
1917. 

iv. Reunion from tub Russian bide.— A S Khomiakov, 
L'Eghse latme et le j/rotestantisme au point de vue de V^gltse 
d’Onent, Lausanne, 1872 , W. Soloviev, La Russie et Pfghse 
universellf t. Pans, 1906 

V D 18 SIC.NT i.v Russia —Le Raskot Esaai hist et ent sur les 
seetes rehgieuses en Russte, Pans, 1869 ; N Tsakni, La Ru'>sie 
sectaire, do. 1888 , I Stchoukiiie, Le Suicide eolleetif dans le 
Raskol russe, do 1903; J Elkington, The Doukhohors, Phila- 
delphia, 1903 , I A Hourwich, ‘ Religious Sect«,' in The Case 
of Russia, New York, 1906 , K K Grass, Die russtsche S-’kten, 
2 \oi8 , i.eipzig, 1907-09 S V. Troitsk Y. 

RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). - 

Rynsburg, a hamlet on the Old Kliine, six miles 
below Leyden, hooamo in 1619 the meeting-place 
of a group oif laymen who separated fioni the 
Dutch Refoimed Church aftei the Synoii of Dort 
Similar societies for Bible study were soon formed 
in many to\vns of Holland and (lermany, and 
became known geneially as Collegia The Col- 
legiants diminiahed in numbeis in the 18th 
cent , and the Revolution gave them the deatli- 
blow 

1 . Origin.— The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, talcing 
shape positively in combined and systematic 
searcliing of the Sciiptures, and negatively in a 
lepudiation of all ecolesnustical office. It was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert (1522- 
90), a notary of Haarlem, who won distinction as 
engraver, poet, statesman, jihilosopher, and tiaiis- 
latoi He was a careful Bible student, and de- 
clined to l)ow to the judgment of clerical theo- 
logians Tn particular he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism witli its views of predestina- 
tion A young minister of Amsterdam, .Jacobus 
Armmius, was asked to convince him of his 
errois, but Cooinliert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the ministry 
through the woik of Arminiu^ at Leyden, whuh 
culminated in the disruption of 1619.* 

Cooinhert had also inherited a love of the 
vcinaculai Bible, which had been felt two centuries 
earlier by Gerard Gioot of Deventer. The Brethren 
of the Common Life (q ik) were not only opposed 
to ecclesiasticisra and niondicancy ; they deioted 
themselves to charity, and to education on the 
basis of the Dutch Bible. A boarder in one of 
their houses, Krasmus, when issuing a fresh T.atin 
version of the NT, expressed in its preface a hope 
that others would do for their own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. The hope 
had hardly been fnlfilled in Holland, and only poor 
versions were available, based on tlio Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornliert therefore began a new trans- 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and, 
as he IS acknowledged to have lifted a mere dialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modem 
Dutch, he would probably have been the Tyndale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketcheil 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 
1 See vol. 1 p. 808. 


dependent on a set semion, and thus he laid a 
second tram. 

The match was put to both by the Synod of 
Dort, which not only ignored the llemonstiance 
against persecution, but started the local synods 
on inquiiies into the doctrines held by pastois and 

K ofessors, demanding subscription to the Five 
nnte of Calvinism in dispute* The altei native 
was silence, deposition, and, before long, banish- 
ment. The ejected ministers were no 11101 o 
inclined to acquiesce than the jiriests ej'ected 
by Elizabeth, but, until they drew together at 
Antwerp and systematically mapped out the field 
for a new organization, tiieir lay sympatliizers 
were thrown on their own resources. Conventicles 
arose again as in the days of Aha, .and it wa.s 
from one of these that the Rynsburg congi egation 
originated. 

m this village lived four brothers van der 
Kodde, w'hose father, though but a shoemaker, bail 
educated bis large himily so well that all w'ere 
good linguists; a filth brother, who ivas piofessor 
of Hebrew at Leyden, was ejected at this crisis 
Although theie was a church in the village, 
Gyshert van der Kodde was an elder of the tliurch 
at Warmond, a small town to the north ; and, 
w’hen the minister there \vas ejected, Gysheit 
gathereil those of like mind to a conventicle in an 
apple-orchard. This suited so well that, when the 
Antwerp committee sent otlier ministers, he di.s- 
suaded them from coming, pointing out that their 
presence lendeied tlie meetings illegal, wbere!i.s 
meetings of laymen only were witliin the laiv. 
As this plea did not keep all the ministers away, 
the meeting was transferred to a tlav house belong- 
ing to Gysbert m Rynsburg. Wiiile it w'O-s nomi- 
nally open for all to attend and take part, the foui 
brothers t(K»k the lead, helped at hist by a tisherman 
and by Jnn Batten, a Leyden man. 

They were soon joined by a far more important 
atlheient, who left a deep impress on tlien 
methods. .Jan Evertszoon Geesteran had, been 
mim.stei at Alkmaar, his birthplace, but, liaving 
sided w’lth the Remonstiants, he w’as banished on 
12th March 1618 (or 1619). His forefatheis had 
been in Boland, and weie familiar with the dis- 
cussions provoked there by the appearance of 
Faustus Soi inus and other Italians ; lus ow 11 view s 
were at least tinctured with their characteristic 
theology But sometliing more superficial attracted 
gieater attention at the time — his reiiroductiun of 
their piactice, the immeision of bclieveis He 
was baptized thus at Rynsburg in 1620, and it w'as 
cornmenteil on as an innovation in Holland. Next 
year the Bole.s oftered Inin the rectorship of trte 
univeisity of Rakow', and, though lie did not 
accent, the incident increased his rejnitation and 
led him to widei spheies of w’ork He founded 
similar societies at Haailem, Amsterd.am, Noiden, 
and Leenwaiden, Avliile Dirk RafaeDzoon Gamp- 
huysen established another at Rotteid.iin, and the 
movement attained moie than local impoitance. 

2 . Development. — Thus, within tin ee years, the 
.S^nod of Dort had broken up all outwaid uni- 
formity by an attempt to secuie it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Cafbohcism had become 
negligible within the United Provinces ; and the 
eaihest reformers, the Doopsgezinden, or Ana- 
baptists, had become lel.itively insigmlicant since 
Menno Simons had recalletl them to the jinnciple 
of non-rosistance.” In J:lie tunes of Alva the 
fighting Lutheians and * Calvinists caino to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort niaile it clear tlijit 
the latter weighed heavier in the balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the contemporary 
Puritans in England, declined to submit, and 
defiantly organized a rival senes of congregations ; 
1 See vol i p 808'' 2 See art Mknnonites 
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thus it appeared as if there would be a variegated 
fringe of dissent, for the Doopsgezinden them- 
selves were in at least two groups, the Flemings 
and the Waterlanders. Since these were all 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
check the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United Free Church. But the Doops- 
gezinden and the Kemonstrant ministers believed 
stiongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
wheieas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
breasts the feeling that all Christians were 
piiests. Hence in town after town similar socie- 
ties originated, though with frequent disclaimers 
of any intention to miind a new communion ; all 
were welcomed to the meetings who desired to 
know the mind of the Spirit, and gave evidence of 
His working in their lives, even if they chose to 
remain in any other external fellowship. 

At this juncture a new edition of Coomhert’s 
woiks appealed, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggesteil by events 
at Zurich, but had been clarified by developments 
in England, whore the need for better knowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in place of 
the Mass j»ointed not only to the publication of 
official boitiilies, but also to the need for tiaining 
pieachers. Since no provision was made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were promoted by some bishops, when 
the clergy were convened for Bible stmly, and 
sermons were delivered to initiate discussion ; 
Noi tbainpton is a well-known instance. Elizabeth 
indeed was suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
would capture the meetings and convert them into 
synods ; she therefore forbaiie them gendially, 
iclaxing her prohibition only in special cases, 
Manchester being a permitted centre But m the 
Netherlands the idea had been welcomed, and 
synods at Wesel, Emden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings wore held in tlie great 
ti>wi\(i for a genet ation. Coornhort therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to which he gave a most 
important turn He proposed that such meetings 
should not be conhneu to, or be led by, mmisteis, 
but should bo open to all. 

The suggestion >vas now taken up in earnest, 
and, uhilc tliere was much local variety, meetiug.s 
were often conducted on the following method 
I’rinted lists of texts uere prepaied to oe studied 
at home, and these were discussed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varied by exhortation and prayer, and a solo was 
often found a means of eihfication. Then from the 
l')onpsge/.inden came in their attachment to con- 
gregational singing, and, while the Calvinist 

f isalins were not favoured, another deposed minister 
ed the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into gcneial use 

The meetings were usually held in private 
houses, and attendance was compatible with 
membership in some definite communion. In 
Amsterdam the numbera were so great tiiat the 
largest meeting-house of the Doopsgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to inipiove tneinselves. Men and women 
were encoiirnged to take an active part, especially 
in the Bible conference. University students from 
Leyden w-eie often seen at Rynsburg, and it 
appears that Descartes, Catholic as he was, walked 
over once from Endegeest that he might hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible.* The 
great cities of Kotterdain and Amsterdam were 
naturally the chief centres, but the histoiy has 
been recovered of other important societies, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Krommenie, Woriner- 
1 (Euvrem, Parw, 1824-26, viH. 173. 


veer, Zaandam, Alkinaar, Harlingen, Grdaw^ 
Knype, and Groningen. 

Nor was the movement limited to the Nether- 
lands. Coomhert had lived for many years in 
Cleves, and before 1651 Hilanus Prache of Breslau 
knew of a society near Liemitz in Silesia.* Ex- 
tension in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Spener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own house all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discuss them ; „;j.id for 
such meetings he borrowed the name nOollegia 
pietatis.’ Nine years later, in a preface W) Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six proposals lor refoim, liegin- 
mng with the thorough study of the Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Christian priesthood by tne activity of 
the laity. These proposals were republished 
separately in 1678 as Pia Desiderta, and inaugur- 
ated a new movement known in Germany as the 
Pietist.* In Saxony he found a wider sphere for 
his work, and from his influence arose ‘ Collegia 
biblica’ m many places. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pastors or 
professors, and before long Halle was a centie of 
the German movement ; here arose a univeisity 
witli popular vernacular lectures on the Bible, and 
philanthropic institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage went forth a godson of Spenei, 
Count Zinzendorf, who revived the old Moravian 
Church, and inaugurated Protestant foreign 
mis.sions.* While Halle was the centre, many 
societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illustiated by Spener. A study of the German 
Collogiants has been made by Theodoi Sippell of 
Schweinsberg, ivho finds that they w'ere rathei 
more rigid than the Dutch : they abjured ordinary 
churches, confined the Loid’s Supper to their 
homes, rejected baptism on the ground that John 
the Baptist foretold that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would replace water baptism, and weie 
similarly literal in their refusal to take oaths, go 
to law, hold office, or enlist. 

Sippell also suggests that the Seekeis of West- 
morland and Bristol, about 1650, were derived 
from the Collegiants * Despite the similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is offered, 
whether by a book or by a man. On the contrary, 
the ?T lends, who did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Holland 
as early as 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness ; even his references in his corre- 
spondence and lonrnals are not always sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Rynsburg 

It has also been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Collegiants ; but 
this IS an over-statement. A single group of 
London Particular Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Holland, where he was baptized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,* a fact not found in Collegiant or 
kindled hteratuie * Befoie that date not only 
had Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, but William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently And, when 
discussion arose, it became clear that such baptism 
had originated in many ways,’ many Baptists 
Iiolding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
‘ succession was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
this kind, wliich originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
would have had some contact with the church of 

* 0. Fell Smith, Stfpen Cngp, London, 1892, p. 16. 

* See art Piktwm s See art Moravums 

* Fnendtf Quarterly Examiner, July, 1910, eummarizinif 
three urtt in Die ehrutliche Welt 

s A Ypev, Geseh der chr Kerk, Breda, 1819-27, ix 189 

« J. C van Slee, De Jitjnsburger Colhgutnten, p 881 

’ T. Crosby, Hitt, of the Eng. Betptutt, London, 1738-40, i. 97 
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J51in Robinson, and that the parallel societies aflairs was a biief pause at the close of the address, 
would have attracted attention from Sidrach nominally for any one else to speak. 

Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Bur- The question of celebrating the Lord’s Suppei 
roughes in Rotterdam, ‘if not from John Paget in was answered in various ways. Very general 
Amsterdam. But the Collemants were in revolt reluctance was felt to participate at any oidinar> 
against Calvinism, and their deliberate ignoring of church. Some preferred to regard it as a purel j 
the ministerial office was hardly to be matched domestic ceremony, but, when the larger societies 
even among the Brownists.* Their latest historian acquiied premises of their own, and no longei met 
is unable to trace any communication, whether at in private houses, the domestic character •« as 
the ft^gin or in later times, with either Puritans inevitably obscured. Indeed, about 1700, all 
or Sejwatists. The main thread of their develop- Sunday morning was devoted at Amsterdam, and 
ment isao be followed in the Netherlands. doubtless at otlier places, to a combined service 

When the university of Rakow was closed, many somewhat on these lines. The worshippers sat m 
Polish teachers sought refuge in Holland, much to pews around a hall, all facing inwards, a table 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the occupying the centre. The president for the day 
States General was secured to limit their influence, gave an introductory address, disclaiming all 
and they found that the Collegiant gatherings authority and emphasizing the biotherhood of all, 
were almost the only religious meetings which reminding his hearers also that they met to illu- 
they might attend. They naturally raaae an im- strate brother hood not only between those present 
presHion on the character of the teaching, and but between all believers. After silent prayer he 
involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
till it became necessary to stipulate that those who table, while a solo was sung. He recited the words 
frequented the confeiences should acknowledge of institution, and passed tiie plates to right and to 
Christ as the Son of God. left, each helping himself They ate simultane- 

The geneial tone being anti -Calvinist, the same ously, and the leader gave a few words of exhor- 
constituency was appealed to whence the Reinon- tatum. After thanks for the cup they drank in 
sti ants drew followers, and from which the Doops- turn. Then they went back to then pews, and 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamphlet of 1663, others came to the table ; as these partook, the 
Lamynercnkrygh, shows a Fleming debating against leader told .some story from the life of the Lord, or 
a Remonstrant, a Waterlander, and a Collegiant; repeated some of His teachings, instead of exhoit- 
the characteristic ditterence of the last-named ing further. When all the men had thus shared, 
was that within the one great body of believers the women came to the table, and the leader him- 
to which the baptism of the Spirit introduced men self .sat down to partake with the last sitting. A 
it was wrong to make distinctions, whether of sect thanksgiving by lum, and a hymn by all, closed the 
and sect or of clergy and laity. service. It will be seen that this method, despite 

Those were the palmy days of the societies, and the initial disclaimer, kept one man unnecessarily 
such excellent expositions were to bo heard at to the fiont at each service ; the only others who 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klnikhamer, Abram lifted up their voices sejtarately were the soloist — 
Galenas, C. and M. van Diepenbroek, and Jacob often a professional— and the treasurei, wlio an- 
van Rooyestein, that many attended who hardly nounced for what purpose the alms were desiied. 
considered thenrselves members. Mosheim avers Another striking featuie of the Collegiant wor- 
that adlierents were to bo found in moat of the ship was designed to unify the movement an J keep 
cities and villages of Holland. the various societies in touch. At Whit.suntide 

An important influence entered their circles alKiut and in August conventions were held, both at 
this time, that of Spinoza (q.v.). The young Jew Leeuwarden in Friesland and at Rynsburg in S. 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam Holland ; these lasted usually four days. To 
who had some connexion with them; and when accommodate the visitors, sevoial buildings arose 
he was excommunicated he took lefugo wuth at Rynsburg, though it was witbm easy reach of 
anothei Collegiant near the city, Herman Homan, Leyden ; it liad a sentimental attraction such as 
who.se home for the next four years was the centie Mow Cop exerts on the Primitive Methodists oi 
of a liand of young thinkers. In this period he Kesw ick on members of many communions. The 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise, on old flax-house W'as first disused in favour of a 
God, on Man, and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host regular meeting-house ; then arose another at tlie 
moved to Rymsburg itself, and here he worked out time of the Biedenburg quarrel, next came 
his kthics in correspondence with his fiiends at Great House foi visitors, supplemented piesentij^ 
Amsteidam, chief of whom was Jan Riouwerts/oon, by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in an abbey was leased and laid out as a park, with a 
1663, but continued the correspondence, so that his grove or trees. It i.s not clear how these buildings 
ideas filtered into the Amsterdam meeting. When were used for the greater pait of the year, for the 
the 'Tractatus Thrologico-Politicns was published, local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
it was canvassed by them, and a vigorous contro- society a.s8umed the trust eaily in the 18th century, 
versy began two years later between Johannes A still rarer act of woiship was the baptism of 
Bred en burg and Fiancis Kuyper. His posthumous any who desired thus to confess their faith In 
works were actually edited in their Amsterdam early days this took place at a regular intervals, m 
headquarters, and were published by Rieuweits- the brook near the village. But in 1736 a baptis- 
zoon. Feeling ran so nigh that the societies tery was excavated in tlio open air opposite the 
divided into two groups, and at Ryn.slmrg itself a Great House, and was lined with biuk, while a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how- Iwilei house was built close by to supply huge 
ever, both leaders had passed away, the division quantities of warm watei. The iite of baptism 
healed itself as the century clo.sed. wa.s obseiwed on the Saturday morning liofoie the 

3. Stagnation and decay.— A decided fossilizing convention. After soiigitfid prayei an address was 
then set in. There was still an insi.stence, in given to explain the ceremony, as a confes.sion in 
words, on the absence of all officers and on the deed, optional, non-initiatory ; the candidate ma<ie 
duty of all to take part in the meetings ; but at an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred prayers, he went down into the pool with the 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn baptizer, who bowed his head forwards as he knelt, 
up for it; the only relic of the original state of and repeated the words of institution All then 
1 See ortt Browkism, Conorboationalism adjourned to the meetin{>house for an address. 
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Hcmg, prayer, and thanksgiving. It must be 
emphasized that such a service was held only at 
Leeuwarden and at Rynsburg, and was exceptional 
even there. No baptism is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in tlie whole period of seventy-five years 
for which the registers of Rynsburg survive, only 
116 entries are made. Another point illustrated 
by this register is the growing officialism ; in all 
tills period only seven men acted as baptizers. 

Here, then, are many signs of waning zeal, such 
as indeed affected most religious bodies at the time. 
But, while the societies of Germany were revivified 
by the missionary zeal of Zinzendorf, and in Eng- 
land John Wesley was firing others with enthusi- 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegiants 
proper were l>eeoming more and more stereotyped. 
Moreover, instead of launching out in any new 
direction, they turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own history, while hitherto 
they had lieon content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Paschier de Fijne in 
1671, and incorporated by Brandt in his general 
History of the Reformation . . . tn the Low 
Countries. 

As in Geimany, they were philanthropic. A 
burgomaster of Amsterdam gave his house, the 
Urange-Ai)ple, to the local society. It was used 
as an orphanage, while the Sunday meetings were 
held in the hall. Presently it was rebuilt, and it 
became the most inipoitant of their edifices. The 
combination of purixtses was characteristic, and 
other similar institutions arose Besides the 
weekly alms, offerings noro taken at the conven- 
tions, and the figures show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water period, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection— 400 florins at the August gatheruig. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, tlv^y 
were decidedly decaying, and only eighteen places 
of worship were open next year. The contrast 
between wealth and low 'vitality was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 florins was left to 
the great orphanage, while the last convention 
met at Rynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ceased to meet, and 
John Ilippon, when making elaborate inquiiy into 
the religious condition of Holland in 1700^^iled 
to hear of them at all. The latest to liol^n was 
at Zaandam, but this collapsed by 18 lo. The 
meeting-houses were disposed of one by one to 
provide funds for the orphanages, and by 1828 
these last relics of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

The Collegiants hail always declared that they 
were no sect, and they had no ecclesiastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions; therefore theie were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there weie no creeds or other 
formal documents. The literary remains are 
chiefly Bible expositions, and even these seem to 
date rather from the earlier period. The best 
collection is probably in the Amsterdam libinry of 
the Doopsgezinden, with whom their lelations 
were always cordial. 

Litshaturb — Paschier de Fbne, Kort verhaal, \\ ixprstadt, 
1671 (substance in G Brandt, The Hut lifthe Hr/o> matton 
i» the Low Countries, Eng tr , 4 vols , London, 1720-28, with- 
out the corrections by Joachim Oudaen, and Joan Hartigvelt, 
Rotterdam, 1672), S F. Rues, Axfnchtige Naehrichten, inxia, 
1745, Elias van Nlmw^eo, Hut. der Hijtwburgers, Rotterdam, 
1776, Do Hoop Scheffer, Doop bij Oniferdompeltng. AiUbtcr- 
dam, 1883 J C van Slee, De Rijnsbxinier Collegianten, 
Haarlem, 1806, W Kuhler, De BtUekenu van de Dissenteis 
tn de Kerkgeschiedenu von Nederland, Leyden, 1918 
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SA’ADYA.— See Seadiah. 

SABiEANS.— A century ago Arabia Felix was 
an unknou n land. There were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
viy, and Aiab histonans told wonderful stories of 
it. That was all. To-day, after a hundred yeais 
of discoveiy and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
It still plays the sphinx. A few plirases in the 
Bible have been set in a new light, the (Jreok and 
itonian tales have proved well founded, and the 
Arab traditions have lieen largely discredited 
One or two, like Hamd.ini, could spell out the 
inscriptions, but all that is valuable in their stories 
IS a few names and some references to the latest 
history ^ This lias come from the discovery of the 
8. Aiabian insoi iptioiis and some iiioiiunients of its 
CIV ihzation. 

I History of discovery. — In 1811 Uliich Jasper 
Seetzen brought to Europe five copies of inscrip- 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 1835 J. K. Wellsted and 
in 1838 C. Cruttenden brought home other texts. 
Then L. Arnaud made his adventurous trip to 
Mai lb, bringing back ovei 60 texts (1843) On 
this basis Ai. Rodiger, W. Gesenius, and E. 
Osiander deciphered the alphabet and laid the 
foundation of all future study, J. Ilalivy’s 
jouiney to Negran m 1869 as a Jew from Jem- 
salcm was made at great personal risk ; indeed, 
his safety lay chiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gathered copies 

1 Tuhha' never occurs as a title and is usually part of a com- 
poupd name 


of nearly 600 inscriptions, and, though much of 
his work has been superseded, yet it maile an 
epoch in the study of the Yemen. 8. Langer gave 
his Jifo in the seaich (1882) E. Glaser’s journeys 
from that year on have provided the originals or 
facsimiles of 2000 te.\t8, though most aie still 
unpublished. His services w ere great ; they should 
have been gieater Since then activity lias lieen 
limited to the interpretation of texts already 
known 

a Lan^age.— The inscriptions are in a 8 Semitic lan- 
guage and are written with an alphabet of 29 letters— the 28 of 
Arabic plus the samech of N Semitic The alphabet is closely 
rtlated to the Phmnician Some letters are very hke jjyp 
and n , others are turned round or ev en upside down ^ and C , 
while others are slightly altered ntli and D Which is the 
more original has not been decided An attempt Jms been 
iimdei to derive this alphabet from the Greek It would be 
almost conclusive, were not time and space against it 2 and i 
are more like the Aramaic forms. Of the letters not found in 

Phoenician ^ is formed from J- and ^ from ^ The old 
Ethiopic alphabet differs very slightly from theS. Arabian ; 
some letters are clearly younger forms, while others aio 
jtossibly older So it appears that both descended from a 
common ancestor The writing usuallv runs from right to left, 
but in some inscriptions, which from internal evidence and by 
analogy seem to he the oldest, it is boustrophedon The 
oldest forms of O and » occur in bonstrophedon inacnptmns. 
Only one boustrophedon, Fr. Ivl., is late and it is boustrophedon 
only for convenience* sake ; it is in very long lines on a wall 
Some development can be traced in the script , the older 
forms of D and are angular, and 1 is either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These ciianges have nothing to do with the elegancies 
of form shown by the most artistic monuments 


J PSBA XXIX. [1907) 128. 
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The inscriptions are mostly on stone, usually enifraved, 
sometimes in relief and sometimes in hollow-relief One is 
painted— an evident siKn of haste. Many bronze tablets have 
been found with writing in relief, and all sorts of tilings— 
altars, censers, and statues— bjar legends. 

The language is closely akin to Arabic, especially in gram- 
mar, though the vocabulary has much in coinnion with Ethi- 
opic. As no lowels are expressed— in common with all early 
Semitic alphabets — no exact knowledge of the structure of the 
language is possible Vowel letters are used, verj' sparingly 
in the niidiUe of words and more freely at the end Oorre- 
roonding to nun.itiou in Arabic, a final m serves as the inde- 
finite irmclc, and the definite is expressed by a final n Broken 
plurals ohi usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
governingwioun. The construct depending on a sentence is 
y^xy cominJn 

There are at least two clearly defined dialects Miniean is 
much less regular in its writing n is often used to mark the 
presence of a short vowel, and it is insertcil between a noun 
and its suffix The root consonant of the third i>ersonal pro 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are u There are 
many differences in vocabulary i In Sabman n is the root of 
the third personal pronoun and is the prefix of the causal 
stem Tliere are syntactical peculiarities When several 
perfects come together and the first is 8 rd per sing inane , the 
others take n as a suffix The perfect with I prefixed forms 
the optative, and the 3rd sing iinperf always ends in n, except 
where it forms p.irt of a proper name hhv stands in Mimean 
and old Sab.can, but m later Sabiean h*?n as In Arabic In 
Hadrainaut the word becomes 0^0 according to a general rule 2 

Minaian inscriptions come from the Jauf, the centre of the 
kingdom of Ma'in (the pronunciation is derived from Arabic), 
from the towns of Kama (which seems to ha\ e borne al 8 <j the 
name of the kingdom), from Barakish, or Yathil, from Kaniina, 
and also from el-Ula on the Hedjaz railuav In this dialect or 
a near relative of it are the monuments of Katalijln (reallv 
Qatabin), who at one time held the coast north of Bah-el- 
Mandeb, and one from Hadrainaut The Sabaian come largely, 
though not ixolusivel), from Birwah and Marib, east of San.i, 
though many come from N.wlui hi Mtmnan terntory ami they 
have been found in Hadrainaut Sketch maps of the district 
are given In Hommel's Chrfxtomathxf Ptolemy is mistaken in 
putting Katabari cast of Uadraniaut 

3. History. — Some have found the earliest 
reference to the Yemen in Maj^an of the old 
Babylonian monuments, identifying it with po of 
the Mina'an inscriptions. Magan has been local- 
ized in so many places that this reference is doubt- 
ful * In the ()T vat ions names occur — k 3 ip, ntD^x^, 
as being closely connected k3d may be best 
explained as a doublet of being n faiily exact 
reproduction of the foreign name, whereas in k 3 ip 
the sibilant has undergone the usual change. It 
i.s very doubtful if the Minaiam are mentioned in 
the OT, and so far they have not been found in 
the Assyrian texts, though Asslnirbanipal {/• 645) 
conqueied Abyateli,® king of the Arabs. Abyateh 
is jirobably y3'3»«, a name that occurs on Min.ean 
though not on Saba’an monuments. In 733 
Tiglatli Pileser ill. refeis to Taima Saba and 
Kliaifa In 715 Sargon ® names Sam.si, <iueeii of 
Aribi, and Itamara the Sabajan ’ So it is assumed 
that the people were then living in N. Arabia, 
peilia]).sas nomads, and that later they migiated 
southwards. Be that as it may, the Mimeans 
and Sabic.iiis of history wore settled in tlie Yemen. 
This distiict was iiiijiortant because it was on the 
trade lout-e from India and the East Its kings 
owed their wealth to the customs winch they 
levied peihaps more than to the pioducts of their 
own land. 

Tlie names of about 30 kings of Ma'in aie found 
on the iiionumcnts, but, though the ordei of their 
reigns has been to some extent fixed, yet there are 
no data to settle the tunc limits of tlic kingdom A 
son of a king of Ma'in was king of Hadrainaut, and 
Hal, 193 points to close intercourse between the 
two countries Their relations with Saba were not 
always harmonious. Moie is known of their 

1 J H Mordtmann, BettrAge tu mmdiseken JStnfjravhik. 
Weimar, 1397 

2 For further detaUs of the dialect of Hadrainaut see ZDMG 
xxxvn. (188SJ 89.3 

8 L W King, Hi»t gf Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p 241 

4 The naniea reapeotlvely of a people, a land, and a town. 

8 Rassam pnsin 8 Annals, 11 97-99. 

1 1 tamara is obviously TOxyfi' of the SalMean mscnptions. 
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activity. They w'ere a peaceful folk and their 
business enterprise w-as wide spiead At el-Ula m 
N Arabia was a big Mimeaii settlement on the 
caravan route toUa/n, and it has left insciiptions 
extending over a long jieiiod. A snicopliagus was 
found in Egypt with the epitaph of an Aiabian 
agent in the incense traffic, and in the island of 
Delos an altar dedicated to Wadd. Controveisy 
still lagcs over the date of this kingdom. Was it 
earliei than 01 contempoiaiy with the Saba'iin ’ 
Epigraplue consideiations suggest that it was at 
least no earlier. Strabo’s authority is qiiiti* 
familiar with the Minicans and legaids them .a, 
one of the nations of the Yemen. On tlie other 
side it 18 argued that for several hundred yeais 
they held a commanding position in N Aiabia, 
and jet they arc never mentioned— at least by 
name— in Assy nan records. Thei efore then pow ei 
must have come to an end bcfoie the aim of 
Assyria leacheil so far But it lias been mentioned 
alKjve that Asslimlianinal probably came in con- 
tact w itli them. Possibly Itamaia w as the Saba’.-in 
official of a Mimean king. Saha is occasionally 
mentioned in Miniean insciiptions, but Ma'in 
never in the Sabiean ; tbciefoie Ma'in was linished 
as a kingdom. In view of the fiagmentary chai- 
actei of the records and then piedonnnantly 
religious contents, the argument from silence is 
risky The attempt to put Main befoie Saba-- 
begmning 1400 B.c. or earlier — miiy be due to the 
legendaiy wealth of Aiabia Felix; the existence 
of two States side by side does not agieo with the 
tales of the land of gold and incen^-c 

The histoiy of Saha is clearer , about 50 lukis 
are known, who fall into tlnce classes - (1) 15 aie 
called muLanib (vocalization unceitain) and aie 
obviously the earliest , the title means ‘ priest ’ and 
IS paiallel to the title ini.swnd home by .some kings 
of Ma'in ; (2) 17 kings of Saba followed, and then 
(3) 26 kings of Saba aiicl liaidan [dhu Jlaidmi). 
Pcirbaus the niukarnbs weie vassals of Ma'in 
Tlieyawelt in Sirwah, their family foitiess; when 
they took the title of king, they sliifted then 
residence to Manb, the town faniocl in Aiab stoiy 
for Its great dam, the rum of which coincided with 
the fall of the kingdom. We do not know w hen 
Saba rose toiniwer; it may have been c SOU nc 
Some of the nitei monuments are dated according 
to ail era of then own One from Hisn-el-(iliinal» 
refer-s to events that are knowm from othui somces 
to have happened A.D. 525 That puts the Inst 
j'eai of the Sahaan era in 116 or 111 11 c It is 
only a guess, though plausible, that tins i.s the 
year of the upheaval in the state when the new 
title, ‘king of Saba and Kaidan,’ appeals. The 
lieriod that ended about this time was that of 
Sab.\,’s glory. To it we owe tlie leferences m the 
prophets to the omnipresent activity of Sabiean 
inerebants. Then the legend of SaiKean wealth 
aiose, and the of Sheba—a gioss anadnon- 

ism--ieflec*tH popular ideas on the remote eountij'. 

( 'ontcniporary w 1 th Saba w ere kings of Hadi aniant 
One insciiption reads . ^ ‘ Ilsharb Yalidib and Ins 
brother Ya'zil Bayyin the two kings of Saba and 
Raidan, sons of Fara' king of Saba,’ which suggests 
that the change of government eorie.sponding to 
the ohango of title was peaceable and duo solely 
to internal causes, possibly the need of being 
nearer the sea, the new tiade route Kaidan is tlie 
Arabic Zafar, near Yerim. Or, if Ilsharb is tin- 
I\<rap6s of Stiabo, the change may be a result of 
(ialhis’B expedition. Aboul this time Aden was 
destioyed, and Mauza, on the Bed Sea, took its 
place for a time. Some think tliat tins change was 
caused or accompanied bj- tlie use of the lace of 

CIS 384 ' ‘Sha'r Autar king of Saba and Raidaii son of 
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Himyar. Others put the rise of Himyar in the 
1 st century a.d. The author of the Periplus 
Marts Erythrasi {<;. A.D. 77) calls Saphar the 
capital of Klianbael, king of the Homerites and 
Sauaites. Homerites corresponds to Himyar of the 
inscriptions, Hamer of the Ethiopians. Himyar 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
The name was taken by the Arabs to cover the 
whole country and history, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 B.c. fell 
the famous expedition of iEhus Gallus, the only 
time wlien Rome tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached Ncjran and the Jauf, destroyed Nesca 
(Nashq), but failed to reach Marib. ret Saba’s 
greatest glory was past. What Alexander had 
tried to do the Ptolemys accomplished. They 
opened the sea route to India ; so Saba, deprived 
of its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab story has condensed the work of years — per- 
haps of centuries — into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, though this was as much the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Here niaj l>e mentioned two other namee known to the 
classics * the Gebanitai and the Kattabani. Katab&n was the 
name of a clan which held Iu(;h rank under both Miniean and 
Habaian kings. Thej then became independent ; a mukart %b 
is mentioned, and one king apparently became overlord of 
Main Tiu’ir capital was Thumna Eratosthenes knew them, 
but in Pliny's time thev had disapiieared Probably they were 
Habaian by race Gab an was a clan which stood nigh in the 
favour of the Minsean kings According to Piiny, they owned 
some of the incense-bearing districcs and in later times held 
the lands of Katab&n, ruling as kings in Thumna and Okelis 
(near Shaikh Saad) Thej used the Minnan dialect on their 
monuments 

The Abyssinians now play a part in the histoiy 
of S. Arabia. Glaser bolieveH that they dwelt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migrated in 
histone tunes to Africa, whence they returned to 
attack the Hiniyantes. On the authority of un- 
published texts lie says that there was in 76 B.c. 
an alliance of Saba and Habashat (Abyssinians) 
against Himyar and Hadramaut Tliere are diffi- 
culties in this view ; perhaps the Habashat are the 
Abaseni of the classics. Tlie last known king of 
Saba and Kaidan was alive in A D. 281. Tnen 
came foreign domination, for on the Axum monu- 
ments (middle of 4th cent.) the Abyssinian claims 
to be, according to the Greek text, king of the 
Axumites, Homerites, Kaidan, Ethiopians, Sa- 
bmans, and Sile (Salhin ?), and, in the Geez text, 
king of Axum, Hamer, Raidan, Saba, and Salliih (*). 
Then in 378 native rulers, of whom nine are known, 
again appear with the title, ‘ king of Saba, Raidan, 
Hadiamaut, and Yemenat.’ Arabia has now sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Rome and Persia, 
•und Rome works tliiough Abyssinia. Religious 
stiife has been added to other causes of unrest. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem Jews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable influence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Merciful One, God of Israel and Lord of the Jews.’ 
Christianity was introduced — according to one 
account, about 350, according to another, about 
600 ; but it was ill received, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Abyssinians. From this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are valuable. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be that in 523 the Abyssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethioned Dhu Nuwas, the Him- 
yarite king, who took lefuge in the mountains. 
In his hatred to Chiistiaiuty he is said to have 
massacred his Christian subiects in Negran (prob- 
ably the story is highly coloured m the martsrr- 
j.ology), and in 626 he was defeated a second time 
ami slain. Esimphoeus (Sumsefa ) was installed as 
r^ent, though in 631 Aliraha, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew him ; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, he remain^ faithful to 
his overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing his 


name and the date 643 tells of his turbulent sub- 
jects and of a breach of the dam at Marib.^ This 
inscription is unique because it invokes Rahman 
tlie Merciful One and Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit instead of the national gods. In 576 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian province till the coming of Islam. 

4 . Religion. — As most of the monuments are 
votive inscriptions, the names of many gods are 
known. They fall into tivo classes, aM. each 
leople had its own favourites. The Mfiiseans 
lonoured Wadd, 'Athtar, Nikrab, and iy(" a lowei; 
degree Shams. According to Glaser, ’ Kataban 
worshipped 'Amm, 'Athtar, Anbai, and Shams ; 
Hadramaut served 'Athtar, Sin, Khal, and Shams ; 
and Saba recognized 'Athtai, Haubas, Alinaqub, 
and Shams. Haubas — the diier — is said to be the 
moon as the cause of ebb-tide. What Almaquh 
was is doubtful. He was a specially Sabican deity. 
Ilamd&ni says he was Venus; and a summary of 
the theories about him is given in CIS 11 . His 
name occurs alone and in connexion with 'Athtar 
and Haubas. He may be a form of one of these 
gods. Theie is nothing against this, for 'Athtar is 
often named twice m one invocation. He is also 
mentioned as Almaquh of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some of these 
deities are clearly celestial— Sin and Shams; and 
'Athtar, thougli masculine, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). Arab authois tell of the star-worship of 
their forefathers. 'Amm is said to be the moon. 
While these are the chief gods, tlieio are other 
forms of them : 'Athtar Sharqan, the eastern or 
rising, and 'Athtar Dim Qabd; a title for vhich 
the meaning ‘ setting ’ has been suggested, but has 
found no favour. Tliere are also tlurteen dili’erent 
forms of 'Athtar in which the god is qualified by 
some place name like the Baalim of the OT. In 
the same way Shams, which is feminine, appears 
in many forms ; she is Dhat Nashq, Dliat Ba^dan, 
Uliat Himai, etc. Nikrab is assumed to be the 
god of hate and war— the counterpart of W^add, 
the god of friendship— and his name is associated 
with the Arabic kartha.^ One dedication may be 
quoted : 

•To 'Athtar Sharqan and 'Athtar Dhu QabiJ and Wadd and 
Nikrah the eodH of Ma'in and Yathll and all the ifods of their 
lands and tribes and all the gods of sea and land and east and 
west and the kings of Ma'in ' 

In the other class is Ta’Iab, the god of the clan 
Riyam, whose temple, Tur'at, on Mt. Itwa, was a 
place of pilgrimage. He seems never to have 
reached full divine rank, but to have been the 
patron of his worshippers. Possibly he is a de- 
velopment of tree-worship, os Hagr may be of a 
stone cult. In the same way the tribe of Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dim 
Saniawi, who may be the loid of heaven and who 
was worshiped in Haram. His name does not 
occur in Minsean texts. There are many other 
gods, but they are only names. In addition to 
Wadd, who is sometimes described as Shahran, 
Arabic tradition tells of 'Uzza, Yaglmth, and Nasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-w-r. The modem jinn finds its 
prototype in the spirits of wells and watercourses', 
m-n-d-h. It is not clear whether we should speak 
of a S. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Umm’athtar, and there is an inscription which 
may mean that Sin is the son of 'Athtar ; but, 
apart from these two indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instructive; many contain 
divine names. The general Semitic ll is most 
common, though 'Athtar, Wadd, and others occur. 

1 Another inscription of 440 tells of a breach of the dam and 
its repair (Olaser, Ztoei lnKhr\ften uber den DamnUtrueh von 
Marxb, p 7 f.). 

3 The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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VAiouR terms of relationship appear ; Ab, Dad, 
and Akh. Those names that contain Wadd, 'Amm, 
Kiifil, might bo so explained, but probably the 
gods are meant. Then^n place of the divine name 
an abstiact appears — righteousness, protection, 
salvation, or fear. In place of a god or his quality 
there often stands the name — Surauh-'ali, ‘ the 
name is exalted.’ From such names wo leain that 

od or some god is exalted, is lord, or is wise ; that 

e iJlosses, commands, or saves men who are in 
some 80^ his kin. In S. Arabian nSn is the common 
noun mining ‘god’; it occurs veiy seldom in 
proper names. Vk is very common in proper names ; 
it appears once or twice as a proper noun and some- 
times as a common noun. The popular favourite, 
Almaquh, never foims pait of a proper name. So 
it appears that II went out of fashion as an object 
of ivorship, though habit remembered him in names. 
In (Jn 10^ Almodad is a son of Joktan. 

'Athtar Sharqan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs ; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not be laid on their oflerings, though 
they make no gifts to him. In the lists of gods 
who are invoked the names of men (especially 
kings) are often inserted, and there are many 
references to the day of N.N. This day can hardly 
be anything but a memorial feast, ana these facts 
point to some sort of apotheosis or ancestor- worship. 
The ‘month of fathers’ points to the same con- 
clusion. 

The antelope was sacred to 'Athtar, and the 
hull’s head was the symbol of the crescent moon. 
It a]»iiear8 in all manner of forms, from realistic 
repiosentations of the animal to a conventional 
object wheio only the horns are recognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a religious meaning 
aie the sphinx and the date-palm in fruit. This is 
often pictured naturally, but sometimes the stem 
is n truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the horns on the bull’s head 
or that — in conventional designs — suppoits the 
horns. 

Worship took place in temples that had names 
of their own. The god took a title from his temple ; 
Almaquh is lord of Awwam. That outside Marib 
was an open space shaped like an ellipse sui rounded 
by a wall. Various obelisks formed part of the 
equipment It is not cleai if there was any system 
or oiientation.* Perhaps the native rock in the 
middle was the centre of woiship. In other places 
theie was an avenue of obelisks befoie the gate. 
Apart from mukarrtb and imswad, several words 
denote ‘ priest ’ ; the commonest is r-sh-to. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple 
In one place the chief of a tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes the eponym also was. There are 
many inscriptions in which a man devotes himself, 
his cliildren, his servants, and goods to some god ; 
perhaps this happened when he was made priest. 
These men may lie the ‘ people of 'Athtar,’ the 
‘servants of Wadd,’ •who are often mentioned. 
The word sh-w- is usually joined with Wadd ; the 
loot means ‘to help.’ In el-Ula occur the title 
l-w- and its feminine. Arabic suggests that these 
persons coi respond to the N. Semitic q'deshim, 
while the name recalls the Hebrew Nothing 
certain can be said about the functions of the 
priests. Another form of dedication is that in 
which a man dedicates some other person to the 
service of a god ; these may be q*deshtm. 

The ideas of sacrifice and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhabaha, ‘to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen and sheep were orfered, sometimes 
in large numbers ; and incense played a great part 
in the worship. This is evident from the number 
of altars of incense that have been found and the 

1 Description in Nielsen, Dte altarahisch* MonOreligvon, p. 

100 . 


various names in use for them. A special priest 
seems to have been in cliarge of tlie incense.* It 
was common to conseciate figures of men and 
animals in gratitude for favours reoei\e<l or to 
secure desired benefits. Tliese may be the bion/o 
figures of animals, four or five inches high, that 
have been discovered. Nothing is heard ol images 
of the gods. I’llgrimage has nlrcotfr been men- 
tioned in connexion with Talab. There was a 
month of pilgrimage, apjtarently in the autumn 
Their ideas on ceremonial purity were similai to 
those of other Semitic peoples ; but the Min.Tan 
texts dealing w'ith ntual are obscure and still un- 
Mihlished. Tithes are often mentioned, and per- 
laps firstfruits, though the w'ord u.sually has a 
more general sense. 

5. Civilization. — The wealth and luxury of the 
Yemen w'cre piovorhial among the Greeks and 
Romaiffi, and thoir tales had a solid foundation. 
The monuments show the stools, chans, and 
couches of which they speak, and tell of gold 
(gilded ?) statues. The buildings and inscriptions 
that cover the country tell of its wealth, and show 
that the people were skilled masons. They must 
have Iteen capable engineers to build the dam at 
Manli and the tanks at Aden As sculptors they 
weie not so advanced ; for the finest lettering 
accompanies crude carving. The bas-reliefs are 
lively and show observation, but the execution is 
rougli and clumsy. They succeeded better in 
sculpture in the round,* but there is always the 
suspicion that such figures may bp of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Penpliis speaks of an import of statuary 
from Egypt. A pair of eyes—tluit degeneiate into 
elides — on atombstone bctiays Egyptian inliuence. 
Their work in metal was of a much higher level , 
much of it deserves to he called lifelike. In ait 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be tolerated now’. They w ere probably fine potters, 
to judge by a terra-cotta rhyton ending in a 
goat’s head (though tins may be imiiorted from 
Greece). • 

The coins arc usually poor imitations of Athenian 
models, yet the stamiaid is Babylonian. The 
oldest show the head of the goddess and the owl 
on the amphora. Later conies a male head, prob- 
ably of a king, with long cuilsand a diadem, while 
the owl keeps Its place on the levcrse. Next the 
head has short hair and a w'reath with fillets in 
mutation of the Kunian eniiieiois, while the 
reverse is unchanged The expedition of Gallus 
may have had something to do with this change. 
Many coins bear the letter N, possibly a mint 
mark — Nejran’ Vaiious inscuptions and mono- 
grams occur. To the^-e lemarks theie is one 
exception — an Attic tetiadiachm with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin and, reverse, a seated 
figure with the low er limbs draped ; the right hand 
holds a liowei, and the haii hangs in cuils, >111116 
the face is shaven ; the name is vn'3S, and k stands 
in the field. The type W’hicli served as model 
came into use about 200 n C. The head of the god 
18 hardly distinguishable from Gieek woik and 
displays the skill and imitative power of the 
metal-workers ‘Bright Hayyili coins’ are 
named, but not identified ; also a sela'. In late 
Hehiew the seld equalled four dennrit. 

The year w’as solar, and in eaily times each was 
named after an eponvm, though this custom 
dropped with the introduction of the H.ih.'can era. 
The names of at least twelve months aic known, 
hut none agree with those of Arab tradidon, so 
some may be duplicato.s. Then ordei is unknowi*. 
Some are derived from the seasons, while others 
are religious, as the months ‘of pilgumage’ and 
*of fathers.’ The year seems to have begun in the 
spring. There are interesting theories about the 
1 0» 30 $JASB n. [1846] pi. v. 
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calendar, but they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. 

Strabo* says that the Mineeans practised poly- 
andry. This is borne out by the monuments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a group refer to 
the same persons. Elsewhere three men have a 
son in common. It is quite common to find father 
and son associated as kings of one state ; this 
probably meant the recognition of the son as heir 
apparent. Two brothers are also found sharing 
the title. Governors {kabxr) are named, as the 
governor of Mu^ri,^ and the chiefs of the tribes 
were important people. The government was 
clearly feudal, and the line between vassalage and 
independence was not always sharp. The kings 
of Satna' were vassals of Saha. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary men- 
tion as kings. Women appear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chiefs. Most of tne kings have some 
distinctive epithet—* glorious,’ * exalted,’ * saviour ’ 
— as part of their names. 

Works of irrigation are often mentioned, but 
the accounts are usually unintelligible. Palms 
and vineyards played a great part in the economic 
life. The word for ‘vineyard,’ while it means 
* grane ’ in classical Arabic, means ‘ vineyard ’ in 
the Yemen dialect. For details as to trade we 
must rely on classical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of injrrh and desenbes the collection 
of incense , it giew in one place only in the Yemen 
and on the coast of Africa opposite. Theie were 
only 3000 families who had the right to gather 
the gum, and they were held in leligious awe. 
Dm mg the harvest they had to separate themselves 
from women and funerals, and by these religious 
precautions they improved the crops. There are 
several S. Aiabian names for these aromatic gums, 
but some still wait identification. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Sliabwat in Hadramaut), 
where the piiests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it be put on the maiket. It had 
to be* carried through the land of the Gehanitm, 
who took their toll. It is suggested that Gab’an 
conies fioiii the root meaning * to collect.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of 8. Arabia borrowed 
on eveiy hand, yet they were not slavish mutators 
The name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 

Litkraturb — Strabo, Ptolemy, 'PMay {Penplus Marta Kry- 
threei), Procopius (de Bello Perstco), Cosmas Indicopleostes, 
Malalas, Theophanes, Mas'udi, Tabari, Hamd&ni, Ikltl, 
A von Kremer, Sudarabtache Sage, Leipzig, 1886 , O Weber, 
Arabien vor dem Islam (-Per alte Orient, iii 1.), do 1001, 
Foraehunqtreisen tm Slid- Arabien (_=Der alte Orient, viii iv ), 
do 1907, R. A Nicholson, A Literary Ifist of the Arabs, 
iMndoii, 1907 , CIS IV , F. Hommel, Av/sutze und Abhand- 
lungenarabistisoh-semUoliig Tnhalts, Munich, 1892, Sudarabtsche 
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ture), artt In ZDMO, WZKM, JA,ZA, PsBa, tmdOLZ , J H 
Moratmann and D H Muller, Sahaische Denkmaler ( = 
1>WA W xxxiii ), Vienna, 1883 , D H. Muller, Epigraph Denk- 
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und AUerlhumer in den komgltchen Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, 
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SABAOTH (Babylonian).— I. The Babylonian 
sabu. — The word ‘Sabaoth’ has not yet lieen 
found in Assyro-Babylonian, though the noun 
formed from its root, ^hu, occurs not infrequently 
' J 783. • * Hal 686, revised text 


m both singular and plural. The meaning of 
id ‘ man,’ ‘ soldier,’ and in the plural ‘ army,’ ‘ host,’ 
aneeing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest approach to * 5ord of hosts ’ would be 
b^l ^dbSf but this has not yet been found. In many 
historical texts ^dbu is replaced by its synonym 
umtnanu (plur. ummandti, expressed by the same 
ideograph, so that it is sometimes uncertain which 
word 18 intended). The Sumerian equivalent of 
fdbu is erim. * 

a. Sar and its SemiHc equivalent.— Tor the^ 
meaning ‘ hosts,’ the equivalent word seems to be 
ktiSatu (knAdSu, ‘ to be strong,’ ‘ numerous ’), in 
Sumerian Snr. In many cases, however, some 
snob rendering as ‘ host,’ * univeise,’ would be pre- 
ferable, if, in translating, usage allows it. To all 
apjiearance the character ^rtr,Iike that for Utuki, 
the sun-god, was originally the picture of a circle. 
This implies that it was intended to express the 
circle of the earth or the hoiizon of heaven. Other 
synonymous signs ior Sar = LiSSatu aie Su, composed 
of two wedges derived from a curve probably 
oiiginally representing the vault of heaven, and 
ktS, a chaiacter seemingly used on account of its 
pronunciation. With the determinative prefix for 
‘ god,* became one of the ideographs foi Meio- 
dach, probably as god of the universe. KiSSatu is 
I also expressed by the double square or enclosure 
meaning a collection of tilings. 

3 Sar in the Babylonian lists of gods.— But 
the usage of the inscription gives information of a 
more interesting natiiie, the most important being 
the evnlence of the lists of gods ana the Semitic 
legend of the creation. According to a list in 
Ctinexfonn Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xxiv. 1, 
the earliest deities were the two Ana, male and 
female personifications of the heavens. These 
occur afterwards as An ki, * heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as Uras and Nin-uias, the two Ana 
(Anu and Anatu) os deities of fruitfulness. Sixth 
in the list is An sar gal, ‘Anu,’ the heavens, as 
‘ the great host,’ whilst theseventh is An-ki-sar-gal, 
Anu and Anatu as deities of the ‘ great host” of 
earth. The eighth and ninth lines have the names 
Ansar and Kisar, which give another combination 
of the root Sar with a development of the idea, as 
these words apparently mean ‘ host of heaven ’ and 
‘ host of earth ’ — divine personifications who appear 
in the Semitic creation-story as having been pro- 
duced after Lahnm and Lahamu ; * but in this 
legend Anu, the god of the lieavens, is represented 
as Ansar’s son. Later, in the same text, Ansar 
sends forth in turn Anu, ]fea, and Merodach, to 
fight Tiimat (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, whose names 
contain theSumenan equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
of En-sar and Nm-sar, the ‘ lord of the host’ and 
the ‘ lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
couples, the seventh being represented by the 
Sumero-Akkadian Dun and Dan, jieihaps ‘Age’ 
and ‘Eternity,’ the two non-concrete forms or 
counterparts of Sar, in which countless number is 
changed into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Bahjdonians we cannot speak with certainty, but , 
the Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, how multitudinous were the 
creatures produced and nourished by the earth, 
and they had evidently also formed the theory 
that the gods dwelling in the heavens (and this 
would include their divine servants and the angels) 
were at least equally so. As a confirmation of 
this, the British Museum tablet K 2100 gives 
(rev. 3, 4) as a synonym of Pingir-gqlgalene, ‘ the 
great gods,’ the reduplicate word SarSara, * the 
very numerous,’ or (as the prefix for divinity 
shows that we should translate) ‘ the divine 
host.’ 

J See ERE iv. 129*. 
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Anu and his divine partners. — Naturally it 
was the really ‘ great ’ gods who exeicised rule in 
heaven, where all divine beings obeyed them. In 
agreement with this, tJlie account of the attack of 
the evil spirits upon the moon (this w'as supposed 
to be the cause of our satellite’s eclipses) speaks of 
Sin, Samas, and Istar having been set to rule the 
vault {S-dmuq) of heaven, and ‘ with Anu they 
shared the dominion of the host of lieaven ’ (Sum. 
kiS %na, Sem. kiJiat SamS, kiS heie leplacmg the 
seemin.'jly more coiTect Sar). Heie, again, Anu 
appear!# as the god of the heaven-host ; but it is to 
be noted that, when Merodacli became king of the 
gods, power over the host was conferred on him, 
and, as stated in a well-known hymn to that deity,* 
‘ the Igigi of the host of heaven and earth’ (Iffigi 
Sa kiSSat Sanii H are said to wait upon his 

command. It was for ‘the host of lieaven and 
eai th ’ that the new moon shone (nzkaru annuu tna 
Sami A Srftti %hham, ‘ this crescent among the host 
of heaven and earth was created ’ ; in Sum. ‘ this 
descent of the heaven-host [and] the eaith-host,’ 
an-Sar-ki-Sar). A deity named Kisgat appears in 
WAI ii. 60, line .32, as patron of a city which is 
doubtful, but which is possibly the Itabbi of line 
.30. If this means ‘ the city of the host,’ it may be 
supposed that the ‘ host of heaven ’ was worshipped 
there. 

5. The god AdSur as the leader of the Assyrian 
host.— It IS to he noted that, in his abstract of 
Babylonian cosmology, although Damascius * gives 
tlie lommme pnnciide preceding Ea and Daukii as 
Kissare, the masculine companion of the same is 
not, as would be expected from the Babylonian, 
Ansaros, but Assbros (Avvwpoj). Now, os the 
name of tlie god Assur is moat commonly written 
with the characters An-sar, there is but little 
doubt that the Assyrian name had influenced the 
pioiiunciation, and changed it, even in Babylonia. 
Whatever may have been tlie original root of 
Assur, therefore, the Assyiians had applied the 
name of the god to the compound group An-sar, 
and the Babylonian god of the liost (of heaven and 
eaith) became the god of the armies of Assyiia. 
He IS represented, in the sculptures of Assur-na^ir- 
apli (c. 880 n C.), as a divine figure within the 
winged disk, flying in the air above the army, 
and drawing the bow Bg.unst the foe * We have 
here, apparently, an Assyiian paiallel to the 


Hebrew ‘ Lord of Hosts, God of the armies of 
Israel,’ 

6. Sar=ki&&atu in the titles of the kings.— As a 
title of the kings of Assyria, Sar JciSSati, ‘ king of 
the host’ (of people oi of nations), is fairly common. 
Adad-nirari I. (c. 1330 n.C.) bore it, and it seems to 
have been also adopted, more or less regulaily, by 
ins successors. In Babylonia Man-istu-'.u (c. 2700 
II C.) calls himself lugal kiS, which, in its common 
acceptation, would be equivalent to mr kiSSati ; but 
kiS may stand for the city of Kls, over w Inch he 
luled (though It is dithcult to understand, in suih 
a caiefuily-engraved text, how the determinative 
suffix could have been omitted). Pcrliaps the 
mcxlesty of curtain Babylonian kings did not permit 
of their using the Sar which accompanies divine 
names Among the later Babylonian ruleis who 
used the title ‘king of the host’ (of men) were 
Nebuchadiezzar the Great and Cyrus. It is mainly 
the German Assynologists who have discussed the 
meaning of the phiase Sar kiSSati. H. Wmtklei 
thought that it indicated ‘ king of a fixed deliiute 
state,’ and was no meie title. C P. Tide was of 
opinion that it indicated ‘something like world- 
lordship.* Leopold Messeischmidt suggested that 
Sar ktSSatv and ‘ king of the four regions ’ signify 
the possession of two teriitoiies, and were not 
mere titles. F. Ilommel holds similar view’s to 
the above. C. F Lehmann-Haupt lenders Sar 
ktSSati (sc. mS%) as ‘ king of the totality of nations.’ 
H. V. Hilpiecht is of oninion that the title w'as 
first used by the kings of Kis, and was due to word- 
play (see above). 

'fo all appearance the Assyro-Babylonian idea of 
the host of heaven was that it consisted of all the 
divinities whom they regarded as dwelling in and 
beneath the sky ; and the stars and heavenly 
bodies in gcneial, identified, as they were, with 
the gods, were included theiein. The host of the 
earth appniently included, in its widest sense, 
everything in the world which the god had created. 
In its nairowest sense, how'ever, the latte# stood 
either for all mankind or for the nations under the 
Babylonian or Assyrian kings, whcievei they had 
nia<lo their rule eflective. 

Litkratukk — W Muss-Amolt, A Comm Diet of the Assyr 
lan Language, Berlin, pU , lUOl 06, p 4631 , also, for iix UumIh 
of writing the expresHiotis, etc , T N Strassmaier, Alphabet- 
leehee VerzeichnUe der aesyrxsonen und akladmchen Wurtei , 
etc , Leipzig, 1SS6, p. 665 f. T. G. PINCHE.S. 


Primitive (Hutton Webster), p. 886. 

Babylonian (T, G. Pinches), p. 889. 

Biblical.— See Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABBATH (Primitive). — x. Introductory.- 
The term ‘ sabbath,’ in ordinal y usage, is applied 
to a periodic rest-day, dedicated to a god and 
devoted to the exercises of religion. As such the 
term refers particularly to the Jew'ish Shnbbath, 
and its successor the Christian Dies Dominica, or 
the Lord’s Day. The Muhammadan al jum'ah, 
‘the meeting’ (for worshm), which occurs on 
Friday, is derived from Christian and Jewish 
practice, but on this day labour is suspended only 
while services are being conducted at the mosque 
In Buddhist lands the Uposatha, which usually 
falls on the day of the new moon, on the day of 
the full moon, and on tlie two days which are 
eighth from new and full moon, is marked by 
fasting and the cessation of secular activities. 
The bpoaatha in its origin among the Aryans of 
ancient India could have owed nothing to Jewish 

l WAI \v 29, 47-61. 8 See BRE iv 129*. 

s A. H. Layard, Nineveh and Ua Remaint, London, 1849, it 
448, Monununtt of Nineveh, 1st ser , do. 1849, pi. 18, etc. 


Christian.- See Sunday. 

i ewish (T Abrahams), p. 891. 
duhammadan (G. Margoliouth), p 893 

or Christian influence, and in its diffusion through- 
out S.E. Asia it appeals to have been unaffected by 
the influence of Islam The question naturally 
arises how far these sabbaths of civilized peoples 
hnd a painllel in savage and barbarian society at 
the present time. 

The observance of rest-days forms a faiily 
common custom in the low’er culture, if exception 
be made of the Australian, Melanesian, and 
Anieiican areas. But the rest day among so- 
called primitive peoples is as a rule not pci loclic m 
character, nor is it necessarily conseciated to a 
deity and employed for religious services. Further- 
more, it IS usually markqd by v.arious regulations 
which can only be described as superstitions All 
public gatherings may be discontinued, the houxe 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
I extinguished, songs, dances, and loud noises for- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual inter- 
course re<iuired. The day of rest then presents 
1 itself as a day of ooraplet^quiescence. 


SABBATH. 
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All these negative regulations find their clearest 
expression in tlie tabus which have been studied, 
first among the natives of Polynesia, then in some 
other parts of the aboriginal world, ^ and finally 
among peoples of archaic civilization. Tabu, 
indeed, is a wide-spread institution, and evidence 
for its existence steadily accumulates with the 
progress of anthropological research.' A tabu 
may be defined as a negative regulation or pro- 
hibition which 18 supported by supernatural sanc- 
tions. The penalty meted out to the tabu-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to be inflicted by the onended spirits 
In time the punishment for the violation of a tabu 
may come to be regarded as an important duty of 
the tribal god, whose chief concern is the mainten- 
ance of the customary moral rules. 

Things or persons are tabued, primarily because 
they are considered mysterious, abnormal, danger- 
ous — because they are felt to be potent for wo«d or 
woe in tho life of man. Early psychology, refining 
tliese ideas and applying them to different classes 
of phenomena, produces the cognate notions of 
pollution and sanctity. The coipse is unclean ; 
tiie shedder of liuman blood is likewise unclean ; 
but the priest and king, ivho belong to a superioi 
order of beings, are sacrosanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regarded as infectious, as 
capable of transmission, not only by physical 
contact, but also by sight and mere pioxiniity. 
Hence prudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the clangeious person or thing is removed to a 
safe distance, oris carefully isolated, oris subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entiie 
community is interested in such proceedings, and 
on ceitain occasions may itself be placed under a 
ligid quarantine. When this happens, a period of 
abstinence, merging into quiescence, will be con- 
•sidered the suiest means of avoiding spiritual 
dangers which threaten each and every nierabor of 
the Dody politic Moreover, when the impending 
dangdi* is specifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or of gods, the observance of the lest-day 
readily dovelop.s into a method of propitiating, and 
even of honoming, the supernatural powers. The 
two concejdions of abstinence and propitiation are 
not, indeed, always sharply distinguishable in 
concrete oases, and with advancing culture they 
tend to become more ami more closely conjoined. 

It is not improbable that some of the communal 
regulations observed in connexion with primitive 
sabbaths have been modelled on the tabus obseived 
by single persons and household groujjs at such 
ccitical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Comparative studies have indicated how 
numerous are the prohibitions which attach to these 
occa-sions, and it is reasonable to suiqiose that, 
Avith the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, oi 
to his immediate connexions, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at 
large. HoAvever tliis may be, piimitive sabbaths 
certainly present themselves as public ordinances 
which bear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of piivate tabus. 

2 . Sabbaths at critical epochs.— A survey of 
many rude societies shoAvs that any time of special 
Hignilicance, inaugurating a neAV eia or marking 
the transition from one state to another, any time 
of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events have occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invested Avith tabus designed to meet the 
Emergency in the communal life and to ward off 
the tlireatened danger or disaster. Througiiout 
P(^nesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
S.Ef. Asia there exists, or until recently existed, an 
extensive body of communal rest-days, whose pur- 
1 Set urt. Tabu. 


pose appears to have been entirely prophylactic lAid 
protective. In that part of the world periods of 
abstinence and quiescence are imposed because of 
such unusual, and therefore critical, events as a 
conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or an earth- 
quake ; after a death ; at the changes of the moon ; 
at the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new year ; during a time devoted to the banning 
of ghosts and demons ; and in connexion with such 
important undertakings as the commencement of a 
war, seed -plan ting ana harvest, and the celebration 
of a solemn religious ceremony. The prod^ure in 
each case is mudi the same : the community sub- 
jects itself to a number of negative regulations, 
imposing idleness, fasting, and continence upon all 
its members. 

These sabbaths at critical epochs formerly con- 
stituted a noteAvorthy feature of Polynesian life, 
especially in old HaAvaii, Avhere the institution of 
tabu perhaps reached its acme of development. 
Their observance varied according as they Aveio 
common or strict. When a common season pic- 
vailed, the men were required only to abstain fioni 
their usual duties and to attend at the temple, 
where prayers were offered every morning and 
evening. During a period strictly tabued the 
regulations had a sterner charaetei, and in con- 
sequence a general gloom and silence pervaded the 
Avhole district oi island. Every fire and light Avas 
extinguished ; canoes AA'cre not launched ; no 

S erson bathed ; and no one was to be seen out of 
oors, except those whose presence Avas required 
at the temple' From another account Ave leairi 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
incurred the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man Avho indulged m carnal 
pleasures or only made a noise at such a time.® 
Communal tabus of the strict type that has been 
described Avere observed by tho Hawaiian Islandcr.s 
on a variety of occasions, paiticularly when a chief 
temple was consecrated and Avhen the New Ycai’s 
festival was celebrated. The HaAvaiian religious 
system also included a remarkable approximation 
to the institution of a Aveokly sabbath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu periods, dedicated 
severally to the four gieat gods of the native 
pantheon The first Avas that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night ; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights ; the third, that of Kaloa, on the tAventy- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights ; and the fourth, 
that of Kane, on the tAventy-soventh and twenty- 
eighth nights. During these tabu periods a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busy AAith 
prayer and sacrifice ; women Avere forbidden to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse Avas pro- 
hibited." 

Seasons of communal abstinence and quiescence 
Avere enfoiced in the Society and Marquesas 
Islands in connexion with the bomto fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kumara, or sAveet potato." In the Tonga Islands, 
Avhen the sacrifice of firstfruits occurred, all work 
was forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out ^ 
of doors, unless for the purpose of tne ceremony, ' 
Avas interdicted." The natives of Samoa, who 
possessed a remarkably complex pantheon of 
aivinities Avith animal and vegetable attributes, 

' AV. KIHb, Narr. of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
London, me, p 866 ff 

> H T Cheever, The Island World of the Paeifie, Glasgow, 
1861, p. 63 

» W D. Alexander, A Brief But. of the Hawaiian People, 
New York, 1899, p 60fl. ; David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquitiee, 
Honolulu, 1903, p. 66 

< J. A. Moerennout, Voyage* aux ties du grand odan. Park, 
1837, i. 51611. ; J Cowan, The Maoris q/' Jfew Zealand, Christ- 
church, N.Z., 1910, p. 116 ff 

" W. Mariner, An A eeount of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
Boston, 1820, p. 881 ff 
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wefe obliged to suspend work on certain occasions 
devoted to their worship.^ During December, 
when tlie god Ratu-mai-MImlu was supposed to 
visit the Fiji Islands, a^bbatical period ensued. 


‘ Throughout that moon it is tahtt to beat the drum, to sound 
the coneh-shell, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing at sea. 
. At the end of the month the pnest sounds the consecrated 
siiell the people raise a great shout, carrj Ing the good news 
from \iUnge to village, and pleasure and loll are again free to 


The scanty records of aboriginal Polynesian 
society also contain some nassing references to 
the obsOTvance of cominunal sabbaths on certain 
occasions when the social consciousness had been 
deeply moved by luitoward and disastrous events 


In the Island of Futuna ‘ they go so far as to faptt tlie day— 
« 7 , to interflict all work In order to please the god«, or to 
avert the hurricanes '3 


In Hawaii a tabued peiiod was declared dming 
the sickness of a chief.* In Samoa the death of a 
chief of high rank was followed by the susjiension 
of all w'ork in the settlement for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, until the funeral cerenionie.s 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Carolines, two aged w'lzauls, befoie whom all 
important questions come for decision, have the 
power of laying tabus on an entire village. The 
peiiods of seclusion have been known to last for 
SIX months. The critical epochs, when such inter- 
dicts aie imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickness, after the death of a cliier or 
famous man, and before a lishing expedition. 

‘ In short, any great public event is thus celebrated, and, in 
fact, there Is always a tabu in full swing somewhere or other, 
to the great disgust of the traders, who only see in these 
enforced holidays an excuse for idling, drunkenness, and 
dobaiKher>.'« 


Sea'^ons of communal abstinence me not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of tliem 
exist within the Melanesian area. In New (luinea 
a few instances have been noted, all within the 
lintish possessions there. On the other hand, tlie 
Indonesian tribes of Borneo, including the Kayans, 
tlie Sea Dayaks, and the Land Dayaks, keep many 
sabbaths in connexion with agiicultural operations 
and other critical occasions. Tlie Bornean regula- 
tions disclose a fairly consistent elioit to adjust 
the length of the communal tabu to the import- 
ance of the event which it commemorates. Thus, 
house-building imposes a shorter season of absti- 
nence than does planting or sowing ; a single death 
in the village may lenuue the cessation of activity 
by the inhabitants for only one day ; but an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayaks, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Land Dayaks. The 
restrictions themselves appear to be substantially 
the same in all instances. 


The inhubitantM ‘ remain in thoir houses, In order to eat, 
drink, and sleep , but their eating must be moderate and often 
consists of nothing but rue and salt People under inter- 

dict nmv not bathe, touch fire, or employ themselves about 
their ordinary occupations ’ f 

To these prohibitions should be adde<l that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu specifically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probably found among 
otlieis. 

Communal .sabbaths apneai to be unknown to 
the nomadic hunting tribes which occupy the 
intei ior parts of Boi neo and probably represent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 

I O Turner, Samoa, London, 1SS4, pp 29 f , 60 

* B Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p 114 

3 8. P. Smith, in Journal of the Polynesian Society, i [1802] 
40 

* W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, new ed , London, 1869, Iv 
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* W T Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, I>ondon, 1866, 
p 149ff, 

* F W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p 290. 

7 Spenser St. John, Lije in the Forests of the Far Fast, 

London, 1862, 1. 176 ff 

» R S Douglas, in Saraimk Museum Journal, 1 [1911] 14611 


sideration must therefore be an Indonesian im- 
portation into Borneo — a conclusion which is 
strengthened by the fact tliat similar observances 
mevail among the Indonesian inhabitants of the 
Nicobars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Philippine Archipelago A 
typical instance is afforded by the inhabitants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the southern exten- 
sion of the Mentawi group. These oeople worship 
the evil spirits which manifest their jiower m 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
and floods. When confronted by some real oi 
imaginary danger, they shut themselves up in 
their villages and exclude all strangeis During 
this period of separation fiom the woild tliey may 
neither give nor receive anything, they must 
refrain from eating certain articles of food, and 
they may not engage in tiade ^ Another authority 

{mints out that, wliile all ciises in the communal 
ife of the natives are thus kept as peiiods of 
restriction, yet in some cases the lest-days liave 
become j'oyous festivals and holidays * 

Aasuming, with modern ethnograi>liers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent an admixture in 
various proportions of piumtivo Indian and S. 
Mongolian stocks, we need not be snipiised to 
discover that in certain paits of S K Asia, and 
notably among the Tilieto-Buiinan tniics of Assam 
and Burma, communal sabbaths form a charactei- 
istic feature of the native culture 'I’lio woid 
qnma, whicli the Nugas of Manipur apply to any- 
thing tabued oi foi bidden, also signifies the v illage 
rest-days imposed m connexion with the rice 
cultivation, aftei the occuirence of unusual pheno- 
mena, such as eaithquakes, eclipses of the sun or 
moon, and the ai>peaiance of comets the destiuc- 
tion of a settlement by file, and the outbieak of 
ail epidemic sickness.* Indeed, as an caily water 
remai ks, 

there is ‘no end to the reasons on which a kennte must or 
iiiai lie de( lared, and as it consists of a general holnlay when 
no vvork 1» done, this . Raliliath appears to be rather a 
l>opular institution ’ * • 

The qenna custom sceni'* to have attained its most 
complicated and grotesque development among the 
Nagas, but it is found among othci peoples of 
Assam and may be tiaced in various pints of 
Burma 

’I’lie close resemblances which exist between 
these sabbatical observances in S E Asia, Indo- 
nesia, ami Polynesia lend probability to the hyi>o- 
thesis that we are here in the presence of an 
institution which has been gradually dillused from 
its Asiatic home over the Indian Archipelago and 
thence into the islands of the Pacilic. But it wi^l 
not do to infer that the concejitions which in this 
2»art of the world have generated the tabued day 
are therefore local and confined. On the contrary, 
th^ underlie a wide range of social phenomena. 

'There are few supeistitions with a wider pie- 
valence among the lower races than that which 
requiies the suspension of oidinniy occupations 
after a death. The prohibition of woik at this 
time usually forms only one of a number of 
legulations, which also impose partial or complete 
abstinence from food and place a ban on loud talk- 
ing, singing, and the wearing of ornaments and 
gay clothing. The explanation of the tabus must 
sought partly in animistic conceptions: the 
survivors ought to avoid all conspicuous activity, 
if they would not attiact the unwelcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a niona common belief is that in 
the pollution of death — a belief winch leads to 

I P. A M. Hinlopen and P Reicriri, in Tndschnft vSr 
Jndisehe TaaU, Land-, en Volkenkunde, in. [ISt^J .1291 
■4 A. Maass, in ZE xxxvn [1905] 16511 

3 T. C Hodaon, ‘ Tlie Genna amongst the Tnbes of Assam,’ 
JAI xxxvi [1906] 02-103, The Niiga Tnbes of Manipur, 
London, 1911, pp 164-186 
* J. Butler, in JASDe, new sei^ xlv [1876] i 316. 
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many regulations as to the proper treatment of a 
coruuti, of undertakers, of the aead man’s family 
ana friends, and of mourners generally. The 
polluting power of death extends to everything in 
its presence ; hence the obvious conclusion tnat 
little or nothing should be done by the survivors, 
at any rate till after the funeral. These tabus are 
often conlined to the family or to the relatives of 
the dead. WJiere, liowover, the sense of social 
sohdaiity is strong, the notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entire 
community. 

An inquiry into the geographical dilTusion of 
this super'^tition shows it to bo not unknown in 
Polynesia, Micionesia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other paits of tlie Oceanic area. It is dis< 
covei able m Assam, Burma, various parts of India, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south offers many 
instances of communal tabus following a death ana 
imposing abstinence from work. In the New 
World the Eskimo tubes from Greenland to 
Bering Strait possess the custom in a marked 
decree. It is also found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strengthening the argument 
for the transinis.sion of cultural elements be- 
tween N.W. America and N E. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un- 
related peoples, who, as far as our knowledge 
reaches, have never been in cultnral contact, it 
may be concluded that the beliefs underlying the 
superstition have not been narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of piimitive ideas. 

3. Sabbatarian aspects of religious festivals. — 
The fact that most leligious festivals are observed 
as holidays, when men give up secular occupations 
and devote themselves to joyful worship and relaxa- 
tion of all kinds, should not lead to the assumption 
that tho remission of labour at such times has 
generally been dictated by piactical and non- 
superstitious considerations It has already been 
pointed out that, in some fairly rude communities, 
abstitence from work forms a part of the regular 
rocedure for facing a crisi-s and the spiritual 
angers supposed to charactciize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and piopitmtion, 
quite as much as the fasts, the sacriiices, and the 
piayeis by which it may be attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevail, all labour is tabued. 

As we pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to i)olytlioi8m, the notion of tabu, at first 
\ague and inueternunate, tends to differentiate 
into the twin concepts of imjiuiity and holiness. 
To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 
to the priest or king, to such objects of special 
reveience as hull-roaiers, idols, and altais, and 
also to certain places and .shrines is sufficiently 
material to be transmissible and to be capable of 
infecting witli ijts mysterious qualities wliatever is 
done at a particular time. The notion of the trans- 
mis.sibility of iiohness may seem of itself to furnish 
a sufficient reason for abstaining from ordinary 
occupations on a sacred day In piactico, how- 
ever, this idea appears to mingle quite inextricably 
with tho opposite though relatea conception that 
what IS holy can be contaminated by contact with 
the secular and the profane. Furthermore, when 
holy days come to be definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such tinics are behoved to 1^ 
resent among their worshippers, it is easy to see 
ow the belief arises that a god is pleased and 
flatteied by the enforc^ idleness of his devotees. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other rites as a recognized way of expressing a 
proper reverence for the divinity; while, conversmy, 
to labour on bis holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards him. 

The consecration of a particular day to a divinity 
18 a common feature of j^ly theistio cults. Had we 


definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of tho higher 
religions, it would probably appear that in most 
instances their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other words, a period dedicatea to a god, and 
observed by his worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have been a season of tabu for 
other and quite different reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed intd holy 
days may be noted. Thus, in the conipaiatively 
well-developed religious system of the UAwaiians, 
the New Year’s festival was conseciated to the god 
Lono ; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ- 
ated with any particular divinity. The four tabued 

S eriods in the Hawaiian lunar month, which were 
edicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must be considered to have had no original con- 
nexion with any divinity, for among the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo there are numerous tabus attach- 
ing to the phases of the moon and imposing com- 
munal abstinence. The Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Chnstian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which occurs, on an average, about every ten days 
during the year. It is dedicated to Lumawig, the 
only god throughout the Bontoc culture area Ex- 
amination of the evidence indicates that this 
sabbath in its earlier form was not a periodic hut 
an occasional observance, called forth only by 
particular emergencies in the communal life. The 
resent form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 
oubtless directed by the Igoiot piiesthood, to 
calendarize seasons of tabu at definite and regular 
inteivals. Its dedication to Lumawig is probably 
only a natural outcome of the pre-eminence as- 
signed to that supi erne god, who stands out m such 
hold relief against the crowd of ancestial spiiits, 
good and bad, investing the Igorot world. ^ Some 
of the Dravidian peoples of India hold festivals m 
honour of theii local deities, when labour is usually 
suspended. Mother Eaith, an object of muon 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
the hot season. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as the benignant source of all things, hut 
sometimes she brings disease and hence reqiuies a 
piopitiatory festival. At this time all ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease, and Bengali widows 
refrain from eating cooked rice.* A simflar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Earth is very stiictly observed 
by the natives of the Malabar coast.* Turning to 
W Africa, we find on the Slave Coast an annual 
All Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
The festival is held in honour of Egungun, a god 
who 18 supposed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society has been 
named. A similar cei-emony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coast tribes, who, however, have not dedicated it 
to a god. These instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god’s sacred day. 

4. Sabbatarian aspects of market-days.— Rest- 
days, more or less regular in occurrence and follow- 
ing at short intervals after periods of continuous 
labour, are frequently observed by primitive agn- ' 
culturists. Sabbaths of this sort appear to he 
unknown among migratory hunting and fishing 
peoples or among nomadic pa.storal tubes. A 
wandering hunter requires no regular day of rest, 
since his life passes m alternations of continuous 
labour, while following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful hunt. 
For the herd.sman there can be no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must be driven to 
lA E Jenks, TAtfJSontoc/yorotCBthnoIogicalSurveyPublica- 
tionsX Manila, 1906, i. 20511. 
a W Crooke, Nattwi of N. Itidia, London, 1907, p 282. 

> O K Menon, in Madraa Oovemment Mumim BvUetm, v. 
[1906] 104 r. 
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pasfur© every morning ; they must be watched nn<l 
watered ; and at night they must be milked. 
Again, the shepherd, cijmparod with the faiiuer, 
scaicoly needs a regular rest-day ; his occupation 
requires so little continuous exertion that he can 

f iuisue it all the year round without any injury to 
lis health. A farmer, houever, is benefited by a 
period of rest occurring more or leas regularly ; 
and, though agricultural pnrsnits are dependent 
upon the seasons and the weatlier, he is usually 
»ble to postjione his M'oik for a biief neriod with- 
out serious loss. It might be argneu, therefoie, 
that the change from postoial to agneultuial life 
would itself be sufficient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic rest-days It seems true, 
however, that tlie connexion of the rest-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is due to the obvious fact that 
a regular sabbath implies a settled life, a faiily 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
something ai)proaching a calendai system 
The greater nuiiibei of uonodic lest days ob- 
seived by agricultural peoples in the lower stages 
of culture are associ.ated w ith the m-titution of the 
market {q.v ). Days on Avhich markets legularly 
take place are not infrequently characterized by 
Sabbatarian legulations. Such market-days have 
a wide diffusion. Markets every fifth day are 
found in various parts of New Guinea, in Celebes, 
Sumatia, and Java, and among the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, and Burma. Tiiroughout the 
central parts of Afiica, fiom tlie Biitish and 
German possessions in the east to those of the 
Portuguese and French in the west, there are 
numerous maiket-places where neighbouring com- 
munities meet regularly to exchange their produc- 
tions. Usually evexy fourth day is a market-day 
and IS obsei veu by the cessation of ordinary occupa- 
tions. A similai custom exists among the peoples 
on both banks of the lower Congo. The maikot is 
a well -dew eloped institution among tho semi- 
civilvzed negroes about the Gulf of Guinea. Here 
we find maiket-weeks vaiying from thice to ten 
days in length. One week day is usually reseived 
for tho market and is often regarded as the appro- 
priate time for abstaining fioin toilsome labour. 
Similai market-days, kept as general holidays, 
were known in ancient Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

A market-day is necessarily more or less of a 
lest-day. Those wdio attend a maiket must aban- 
don for the time being their usual occupations. It 
IS al.so a holiday, ullording opportunities fc»r social 
uiLercouise, spoils, and amusements of all soits 
Such .seems to be the chaiacter of mo.st of the 
market-days found in S.E. A.sia and the adjacent 
islamls, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, however, the market-day sometimes 
bears an unlucky chaiacter, and a distinct tendency 
('xists to attach vanuus restiictions to it. In the 
Guinea region the niaiketday often (though not 
always) coincides with the geneial day of rest 
obsei ved by an entire coinmunity. As such it 
may be conseciated to a god and rigorously 
•observed. This extensile deveionmerit of Sabba- 
tarian legulations appears to oc confined to 
Africa. 

5. Unlucky days as sabbaths.— The ob‘<ervance 
of unlucky days is a familial phenomenon in primi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza- 
tion Under the attenuated form of a survival 
the supei stition still lingers in civilized lands. The 
piecautions which characterize these days — not to 
engage in various activities, not to eat specified 
fo^s, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to buy or sell — illustiate clearly enough 
the general likeness between periods tabued and 
perils deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the belief in unlucky days 


1.S to be sought in tho erroneous association of 
ideas. If an unfortunate event lias taken place on 
a ceitam day, the notion easily aiises that all 
actions perfoiiiied on the recui 1011*00 of the day will 
have a similarly unfortunate issue. Among the 
Tslii of W. Africa, e 9., tlie most unlucky day is 
the anniversary of tho Saturday on whali Osai 
I'utu was slam in ambush near Acromanti m 
1731 . ‘ 

Tho observation of natural phenomena often 
accounts foi the unlucky charactei assigned to 
cci tain occasions. Many superstitions attach them- 
selves particularly to the moon Vaiious pnimtive 
licoples have pronounced beliefs respoof ing the un- 
favourable iniluence of the moon on Imman activi- 
ties. A partial or complete abstention from woik 
may be required during the waning moon, as well 
as during the two or three days of the moon’s in- 
visibility at the end of tho lunation Ellipses of 
the moon are soiuetimes considered iinlncKy for 
woik and are accompanied by fasting and other 
forms of abstinence, Dunng wicli tunes of un- 
canny and teliifying darkness it is thought wise 
to avoid every soil of activity, as well as the con- 
sumption of food w’hieh miw be tainted with mys- 
tenons evil. Thus, m S India, when an eclipse 
occurs, the people retiu to then houses and lemain 
behind closed doors No one would think of initi- 
ating any impoitant work at this time ® 

Among many peoples m the lowei cultuie the 
time of new moon and full moon, much less com- 
monly of each half moon, is a sea.son of restric- 
tion and abstinence. The lunar day is sometimes 
a iioly day dedicated to a god, who may he identi- 
fied with the moon itself. Instance.s of this sort 
are to be coii elated with the gcneinl course of 
religious deielopment, involving, a.s it does, the 
emergence of polytheistic cults and the scheniatiza- 
tion of the iitual. But undei more primitive con- 
ditions the Inniir day is an unlucky (or kxhiied) 
day, quite independent of any association with a 
deity. The exi''tcnoe of these lunar tabus in f*oly- 
nesia, Indonesia, and Afnca, to say nothing of the 
snivualsof them m Asiatic and European lands, 
thiows light on the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath 
and its assumed Babylonian original. 

The observance of unlucky days has undoubtedly 
retaided human progre.HS They liindcr individnnl 
initiative and tend to jirevent the undei taking of 
lengthy enterprises which may he interrupteil by 
the lecurrenoe of an unfavourable peiiod Their 
extensive development compels fitful, inteimittent 
labour, rathei than a steady and continuous occu- 
pation. They may even uirectly alleot pohtieaV 
and social conditions where, a.s m modern Ashanti 
and ancient Rome, assemblies could not be held, 
or courts of justice stand ojien, or arime.s engage 
the enemy, when the unlucky day came round 
It is equally obvious that all such beliefs play into 
the hands of the astrologer and magician, and tlius 
tend further to stiengthen the chains with which 
super-.titioii fetters its votaiies. 

Litkkatiirk — ^The authontieu are quoted in the article For 
a muth fuller discuBsiori of the suhlcct, together with an exten- 
sive bibliography, see Hutton Webster, Day#, New York, 
1016, esp. chs t -V., IX HUTTON WhUSTER. 


SABBATH (Babylonian). — Notwithstanding 
that the Sabbath, as we know' it, may be a speciti- 
caily Hebrew institution, there is eveiy probability 
that It had its oiigin ip Babylonia. In that 
Country, however, it w’as not the lest-day ending 
the seven-day week, owing to tho Cieator having 
rested from His work on that day (Gn 2*), but was 
due to the festival of the full moon on the 16 th 


1 A B EII18, Thf Tsh^-gpeaking PeopU* of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p 219 f. 

a E. Thunston, OiMm and Superstitions 0/ S. India, London, 
1912, p. 44 
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day of the month, when the earth’s satellite 
‘ rested ’ for a while at the height of his brilliancy. 

X. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 
for ‘ Sabbath ’ and its origin.— The word by which 
the Babylonian Sabbath is designated is the some- 
what rare term Sapnthi”* or Sabattu”^, long known 
to Assyriologists, and early recognized as the 
probable original of the Hebrew sabbath. The 
second (labial) radical, however, is apparently not 
W, but h or and the third (the dental) is 
doubled. The word originated in the Sumerian 
Sa-bat, a compound meaning ‘ mid-rest ’ or ‘ heart- 
rest’ (rfp 7 , ‘heart’; bat, ‘to reach the end,’ *to 
die ’). This the Semitic Babylonians paraphrased 
as iim tiAI} hbhi, ‘ day of rest of the heart ’ (‘ day of 
mid-repose’), in WAI ii. pi. 32, 16a6. That this 
was not the designation of the last day of the 
seven-day week, how'ever, is shoivn by the fragment 

{ mblishedin WAI ill. pi. 56, no. 4,1. 27, completed 
)y the diij)licate in PSBA xxvi. [1904] pi., and 
pp. 61-56, wheie it is explained as the 16th day of 
the month, when the moon was more or less at the 
full. 

2. The moon’s ‘ mid-rest ’ in the creation-story. 

— The reason of the adoption of the 16th day of the 
iMonth as the moon’s sabbath seems to be clearly 
stated in the lifth tablet of the Semitic Story of 
the Creation, notwithstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperfect, the greater part of an 
essential cliaracter being broken away. The 
justification for the restoiation of the damaged 
Mold as Sapattu, however, is shoivn by the context. 
Tlie [lassage refeis to Merodach’s ordering of the 
heavenly boilies 

* Naiinaru (the moon) he caused to nhine^ ruling the ni^ht . 

He set him then as a creature of the night, to make known 
the dai s (» e the festivais] 

Monthly, unfailing, ho provided him with a tiara. 

At the beginning of the month then, appearing in the land, 
The horns slime forth to make known the seasons. 

" On the 7th day tlie tiara perfecting, 

A sabbath ([SalpnUn) shalt thou then encounter, mid- 
[(Month db' ” ’ 

The tiace of the first character of Sapattu lends 
itself to cither of the two signs having the phonetic 
value of Sa 

3. The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week. — This is the week with which we are so 
Mell acquainted, and which Christians have 
adopted from the Hebrew's, meiely changing the 
day of lest fiom the seventh to the first day. 
Here, howevei, Sa-bat a.nd Sapattu, its derivative, 
were not applied to the seventh day by the Baby- 
lonians, but another word was used which they 
pvulently consideied moie approjinate, namely 
'il-htil-gallum, from the Sumerian li-hul-gala, whicn 
they tianslated by ‘Amu limmi, ‘ evil day.’ This 
was the 7th, 14tli, 21st, and 28th days of every 
month, so that, a.s the Babylonian months had ^ 
or .30 days eacli, every month consisted of three 
weeks of seven days each, and one of nine or ten 
days, according to the length of tlie month. Two 
reasons may be suggested for the adoption of this 
seven -day period . (1) the seven (divine) planetary 
bodies, and (2) the fact that the period of a 
lunation may be divided, roughly, into four sections 
of seven days each.* The following is the para- 
graph given by the hemerologies for the observance 
of tlie seventh day of the mouth as a sabbath ; 

‘The 7th day is a holy-day (n«6o<f«") of Merodach and 
Zftr-panituio— an acceptable day, an evil day 
The shepherd of the great tribes (nfii rabdti)* shall not eat 
salted meat cooked over thft embers, he shall not change bk 

* 1 Probably tabath would be more correct than sabbath. 
Another example of dageth lenf transcribed as dagtthprrtr is 
the name Zerubbabel, the Babylonian Z£ru-B&bili, 'seed of 
Babel’ 

* Lines lZ-18. 

* See the 6th line of the translation in } a, above. 

* Probably the old States qf Babylonia, suoh as Sumer, Akkad, 
KU, Larsa. Ereoh, NlSer, etc. 


body-clothing, he shall not be clothed in white, ho shall not 
offer a sacrifloe. The kiim shall not ride in a chariot, he shall 
not talk victoriously.! 'The seer shall not make declaration 
with regard to a sacred place. A physician shall not touch a 
sick man It Is not suitable to make a wish ’ 

To this the hemerology for the intercalary Elnl 
adds ' 

‘ In the night the king ehall bring his offering Into the 

resenoe of Merodach and Utar, he Miall make the sacrifice 

he raising of his hand (In prayer) is acceptable with tbe god.’ 
The entries for the other weekly dies 'nefasti are 
the same, except that the 14th was de(?vicated td 
Nin-lila and Nergal, to whom the king brought 
ofleiings and sacrifices at night-time ; the 21st was 
the thty of votive offering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Samas (the sun-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his offering to Samas and ‘ the Lady of 
the lands,’ to Sin and Mah, Merodach’s spouse, 
whilst the 28th was the day of Ea (god of the deep 
and of unfatliomable wisdom) and the ‘ rest-day ’ 
(Sumerian A-tiaam, Semitic bnbbulu'^) of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On the ^th 
the king made his ofierings to £a and Mali. 

The contiact-tablets seem to indicate that 
trading and mercantile transactions, including 
those requiring le^l advice and composition, M'eie 
continued on the Babylonian ‘evil,’ ‘ unlucky ,’ 01 
‘unsuitable’ days just a.s on any other week-da)^ 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
beforehand. The directions given m the homer- 
ologies, therefore, refer only to the personages and 
officials named — the high-priest (who apparently 
occupied a position comparable with that of a 
bishop), the King, the seer, and the physician (all 
of them, probably, in what the Babylonians would 
have regarded as 'holy ordeis’). As the next 
phrase (that concerning the making of a wish) is 
in general terms, this alone seems to refer to the 
ordinary man. At nightfall the ban wasappai- 
ently removed, for saciifices and prayer were then 
alloM’ed to be ottered 

Of special interest in connexion with the seven - 
day week is the 19th * day of the month, which 
was a ‘ week of weeks’ fiom the first day of the 
preceding month. This, like the others, was an 
A-hulgauu ''^ ; but it had a special designation, 
namely Am ibbA, explained as Amu Aggati, ‘ day of 
anger ’ {ib or iba in Sumerian means ‘ anger ’ ; 
hence this rendering). It may therefore be snp- 
osed that the prohibitions of the ordinary weekly 
abbath were strengthened on that of the week of 
M’eeks. This great day was dedicated to Gula, 01 
Bau, the goddess of healing, and the evening sacri- 
fices weie for En-urtu (formerly read Ninip), who, 
in Babylonian mythology, is associated witli her. 

4. The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions. — 
This IS revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of offerings found at Warka (the Erech of 
Gn 10*®). These tablets, which are of late date, 
are best lepresented by the series in A. T. Clay, 
‘Babylonian Texts.’* The texts which they bear 
are in tabular form, and deal with sheep for 
slaughter and sacrifice. On the 7tli, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th days of the months to which the tablets 
refer a sacrificial kid (or lamb) was to be ottered,* 
though the dates are not alw'ays constant. Thus 
in Cnislev of the 5th year of Cyrus, when the 
month had only 29 days, tlie four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here ; in Tebet (also 29 days) of 
the accession-year of Cambyses the first three 
dates only occur, that of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tebet (30 days) of the Ist year of Cambyses the 
sacrificial kid of the 6th and that of the 13th are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates being set 
down foi the latter part of the month ; in Tebet 

I ialtii, probably really meaning' * with pride tn his exploits,’ 
Implying also that be was not to take part in affairs of Stats. 

X Often written <l-nii-lala-g%, ‘ day 20 less 1.’ 

s Vale Onental Series, vol i. pp. 76-81 and plates 86-88. 
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(29 days) of the 3rd year of Cambyses the dates 
are the 6 th, 14th, 2l8t, and 27th ; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 5th and 6 th years of Cambyses the 
four dates are in both yeais norma]. This seems 
to indicate that the day was not observed very 
strictly, but the varying dates for the sacrifices 
may be due simply to the necessity of performing 
the sacrifices in the early morning or in the 
evening,' while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the otVerings were made are in 

110 case gyen, but the chief deities woi shipped at 
Erech were Anu and Istar. The ‘ week of weeks ’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offenngs.® 

In one other respect the Eiech tablets confiim, 
as fai as tliey go, the duections of the hemer- 
ologies — namely, that these sacrifices were made by 
members of the piiestly orders, the animals having 
been sent foi the purpose by the temple herdsman 

111 whose chnige they weie. 

LtTFK u L'RB — W Lotz, QucBitiones de Jlutona Sabbafi, 
LoipFijf, 1883, T G. Pinches, in J‘SBA \xvi {1904J 51-5<., 
102 f , A H Sayce, in ExpT xxvii [1316] 622“ , A T Clay, 
in Yalt- Viicntal Smeg, vol i.. New Haven, U 8 A,, 191.5, pp 
7ri-80 See also art CAiiKND\R (Bab> Ionian) 

T C Pinches 

SABBATH (Jewish) — i. A sign. — It is still 
far fiom clear wlietlier or not tho Hebrew Sabbath 
uasa deiivative from Babylonia But, whate»ei 
its oiigin, it became one of the most specifically 
Hehiaic institutions. So much was this the case 
that the day was regaidod as a symbol of tiie close 
lelationship between Isiacl and God. Ezekiel, 
leviewing the history of Israel from tho day 5 \hen 
the peoiile wa.s ( hosen ( 2 U’), piesents the message . 
‘Hallow my sabViaths,’ ‘a sig/n between me and 
them, that they might know that I am the Loid 
that sanctify them ’ ( 20 **' '*). The same conception 
of the Sabbath as a sign of tlie covenant reappeais 
in Ex 31'* 'b Isiael hallow .s tho Sabbath as a sign 
of the people’s sanctilicatioii by God. In part the 
sign imidies the inaikingott of Israel from the lest 
ot the woild — a conception which hnds exiuession 
in the Ihok of Jnbilcnsf m the early Midiash, and 
in the liturgy of the Synagogue. But moio promi- 
nently the distiiK-tioii IS less of Israel than of tlie 
day. ‘ And the Cieator of all things blessed this 
day whicli he had cieated for a blessing and a 
sanctification and a glory above all days.’ * Hence 
in tlie lituigy the commonest epithet applied to 
the Sabbath IS ‘holy,’ Tlie two ideas aie closely 
Intel woven. Tlie observance of the Sabbath con- 
stitutes a sign at once of Isiael’s and of Goil’s 
lidelity to the covenant In the epigiamnmtie 
nhrase of a ponular Sabbath table-hymn composed 
uy Abiaham Ilm Ezia (Pith cent,), ‘I keep the 
Sabbath, God keeps me it is an etenial sign be- 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
associated with the Cieation (as in the Decalogue 
in Ex 31” and in (in 2*) ; thus the observance of 
the Sabbath gives evidence of a belief m ‘Him 
w’bo spake and the woild was ’ * And in part the 
sign w'as Instoncal, This is sliow'n in the associa- 
tion of the Sabbath w itli the experiences of Israel 
in Egypt.® Perhaps nothing in the Hebrew Bible 

1 As with the Jews, the day in Habj loiila began in the esening 
at 8un^et 

~ III the Calendar of Lucky and Unlucky da^, referred to in 
ERE ni 7(>b 9), of which the original is published In WAI v 

l>late8 48 and 49, there are no recognizable sabbaths— any day of 
the month might be lucky or unlucky, and suitable or unsuit- 
able for work. Thus the 7th ot Sivaii has the word martw", 

‘ bitterness,’ the 14th and 19th are stated to be * unlucky,’ the 
2lBt has the recommendation not to ‘ ride in a boat ' (or ‘ ship ’), 
and the 28th was 'unlucky.' Among the more noteworthy 
entries are ‘ fortunate in lawsuit ’ for Nisan the I4th, ‘ lucky for 
tho king’ for the 19lh and 21st of Tamniuz, whilst on the 7th of 
Ab ‘ lion-attacks ’ (were to be feared), and the 14th, 19tb, 2l8t, 
and 28th were simply ‘unlucky.’ On the 28th of Chislev one 
ought not to take a wife, ‘ it is not prosperous ’ (Sum nu-arna) 

•in 19, 31 *Jttb 11. 32 

<5 Mechtlta, ed. M Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. losf 
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is nioie beautiful than the use made of Israel’s 
KUtteiings in Egypt. They are to be motive for 
kindness to the stranger ( Lv 19*^), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to give rest to his servants on the 
Babbath (see the Decalogue in Dt 5'®). 

2 . Sanctification. — All these aspects of the 
Sabbath — as a memorial of God’s pow er as Creator, 
of His love as Redeemer from Egyptian bondage, 
ami of tlie choice of Israel — are summed up in tlie 
liturgical Kiddush, or sanctification, prescribed for 
use in the home (and also in tlie synagogue) on the 
Friday eve. After quoting Gn l*'-2*, the Kiddush 
runs thus . 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the iiniierse, 
who Greatest the fruit of the vine 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of tho universe, 
who hast sanctified ns by thy commandments and hast taken 
uleasuro in us, and in love and favour hast given us thy holy 
Sabbath os an inhentanoe, a memorial of the creation— tliat 
day being also the first of the holy convocations, in remeiu 
brant e of the departure from Egypt For thou hast chosen us 
and sanctified us abov e all nations, and in love and favour hast 
given us thy holv Sabbath as an inheritance Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who hallowest tho Sabbath 
Blesaed art thou, O Lord our Gml, King oI the universe, who 
bnngcst forth brood from the earth ’ i 

3 Eschatolog^y. — Tho sign is also eschatologital. 
In J Hbilee.t the identity between lieaven and earth 
with regal d to tlie Sabbath obseivance is asserted. 
The same ulea is pieseived m the Talmud The 
earthly Sabbath points forw’ard to the Sabliath in 
anotlier woild, ‘a world w Inch is entiioly Sahbatli.’* 
So with the liturgy. In the giace aftei meals foi 
the Sabbath occuis this sentence: ‘May the All- 
merciful let us inherit the day which shall be 
wholly a Sabbath and ie<t in the life everlasting ’* 
And, just as thi .8 tlioiiglit worked forwards to tlie 
woild to come, so it W’oikcd backw'aids to the 
patiiarclial age. In the Apocalypse of liaruch wo 
read ; 

‘The unwritten law was namtd amongst tliem [Abraliaiu, 
I8.UIC, and .facoh], and the works of tho commandments were 
then fulfilled, and belief in the coming Judgment was then 
generated, and iiope of the world that was to be renewed was 
then built up, and the promise of the life that should oorno here 
after was imjilanted ’ • 

Jubilees* too, 1 .S animated with the same desire 
to include those who lived befoie the Law in the 
obseivance of its behest.s The same thought is 
found m the Talmud.® Again, it will he Iiest 
to quote a passage from the htiiigy, which (like 
the passage cited above) sums up so much of 
Jewisli thought regarding the Sabbath that it will 
save much exposition. The quotation that follows 
is from the Sabbath afternoon service 
‘Thou art One and thy name is One, and who is like thy 
people Israel, an unique nation on the earth ? Glorious great- 
ness and a crown ot salvation, even the day of rest and hoUness, 
thou hast given unto thy people Abraham was glad, Isaais 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon a rest v ouchsafed 
in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest m peace and 
tranquillity, in quietude and safety, a perfect rest wherein thou 
delightcst Let thy children perceive and know that this their 
rest IS from thee, and by their rest may they hallow thy name 
Our God and God of our fathers, aci ept our rest , sanctify vs 
by thy commandments, and grant our portion m thv Law , 
satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us w ith thy salvation , 
purify our hearts to sene thee in trutli , and in thy love and 
favour, O Lord onr God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath . and 
may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.' 8 
4 . Rest. — On the physical side, the predominant 
feature of the Sabbath was natuially, as the name 
implies, cessation from labour. The Pentateuch 
does not dehne the term ‘labour,’ but there are 
incidental refeieiioes to the prohibition of gathei- 
ing sticks (Nu 15**), kindling lire (Ex .35*), cooking 
and baking (16“), travellir^ (16“, but ct. 2 K 4'**), 
bearing burdens, and conoucting business (-^i H\ 

* See the present writer’s notes on p cxxxix of the dnnofrtfcii 
Edition of the Authorised Dailj/ Prayer Book, London, 1914 

« Uech lOSb , T B. Bosh Hoshdnah, 81a 
» Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p 284 ; see Mishn^li, 
Tarnid, vii 4. 

* Ivii 2, ed R H Chailes, London, 1890, p 99 , Bar. Ivii 2 
8 VOmd, 216 ; Gen Babbdh, xi , Ixxtx 

fi Authorised Daily Prayer Bool/( p 176 f 
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rJer 17“, Neh 13‘*). The Mishnah^ dehneo the 
main 39 categories of forbidden work ; to the^ 
were added others which, though not included in 
these categories, were liable to result in a bieach 
of the Sabbath laws.* The ciitioism of these 
Sabbath laws is too familiar to need discussion ; 
undoubtedly theie was an excessive development 
of legalistic rainutia 3 , but it is not so certain tliat 
the consequence was a sacrifice of spirit to letter.® 
It must here suffice to indicate that no Sabbatical 
regulation was, in Rabbinic law, permitted to 
stand in the way of saving life in cases of illness 
or danger. The Law, it was held, was given that 
man might hve by it (Lv 18“) ; hence the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded as a reason for permitting man 
to die thereon.* Perhaps the most perverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and Latin authors.* This type of attack 
culminates in Seneca. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution : 

‘To remain idle every seventh day is to lose a aeventh part of 
life, while many pressing interests suffer by this idleness *<* 


The difficulty of maintaining a genuine Sab- 
batical rest, while making the allowances necessary 
for life, has ahvays been felt. In modern times 
economical reasons have led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older difficulties, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the lefusal, discriminated between offensive and 
defensive warfare. Josephus shows that mean ad- 
vantage was taken by Pompey of this discrimina- 
tion ; 

‘Pornpey utilized the seventh doye, on which the Jews ab- 
stain from all sorts of work for relig[iou8 worship, and raised his 
bank then, but restrained his soldiers from flgtiting on those 
days , for the Jew s onI> acted on the defensive on Sabbath- 
days ’7 

On the whole, the Rabbinic laws as to the permis- 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is seen when the Rabbinic 
systMin is compared with that of the ^^araites {q.v.). 
Anan, the founder of the sect, insisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday nights (Ex 35 *), and forbade 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (Iff**). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Sadducees.® Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement within limits, and 
also not merely allowetl but ordained that lights 
lie kindled before sunset. Great relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
ever) non- Jewish labour. The legalistic attitude 
led to ceitain ‘ legal fictions ’ ; but on the whole it 
, had the advantage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to code, it effected the maintenance of the general 
principle of rest.* 

5. Joyousness. — The idea that the Sabbath was 
felt as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconception was dispelled by 
S. Scheohtor in his Studtea %n Judatsm.^^ The 
Sabbath was given in love ; ** it was a ‘ good gift ’ ; 
it was a day of happiueas or delight. 

‘Sanctify or honour the Sabbath by choice meals, beautiful 
^mients, delight tour soul with pleasure and I will reward 
3 ou (for this very pleasure) ’ ^ — an idea based on Is SSi" 


The liturgy speaks of the Sabbath as a hallowed 
and bless^ day which ‘ in holiness giveth rest unto 
a people sated with delights.' ^ The three Sabbath 
meals were a religious duty.* It was a day of 
happiness in the home, inaugurated by a sanctifica- 
tion and closed by a ceremony (habdalah). This 
happiness was at once material and spiritual. The 
mystical came in to help. Typified as the Bride, 
the Sabbath was greeted with a wonderful chorus 
of welcome.* Husband praised wife by reciting 
the eulogy of the virtuous wife (Pr an«^ 

invoked a blessing on his children. Heme’s poem 
on the Princess Sabbath conveys some of the charm 
which pervaded the Sabbath as a result of the 
idealization which became tlie source of a large 
number of remarkably beautiful home-rites. Nor 
did the charm end witli the home in which it began. 

6. Worship. — Domestic joys were supplemented 
by special synagogue services, by the reading of 
the Bible and the religious literature. The 
majority of Jewish congregations retain the Baby- 
lonian custom in accordance with which the Mhole 
of the Pentateuch is read through once a year. 
In a few cases the older Palestine usage (of reading 
the Pentateuch in a triennial cycle) has been re- 
stored. Most of the liberal congregations, how- 
ever, have introduced lectionaries. 'There are also 
regular readings from the Prophets (h't/(drdh), 
while special prayers and Psalms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, anciently in the houses of 
study, now moie often in the synagogues, are also a 
regular feature of the Sabbath sei vices.* Seneca’s 
misconception of the Sabbath as a day of idleness 
is due to nis ignorance of the use made of the day as 
oppoitunity alike for study, piayer, and lecrea- 
tion. This combination 01 the austerity of rest 
with the joyousnoss of active spiritual and domestic 
gladness finds a unique expiession in tlie hymns 
sung at the table on the Fiiday night. Space 
must be found for one of tliese, for, like the quota- 
tions already made, it throws a clear light on the 
Jewish feeling regarding the Sabbath. 

‘ Thu day tgfor Igrael light and reyoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest 

Thou hiulcst us standing asseiribled at Sinai 
That all the jears through we should keep thy behest — 

To set out a table full laden, to honour 
Tlie Sabbath of rest. 

This day xsfor Israel light and re)oicnvg, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Treasure of heart for the broken people. 

Gift of new soul for the souls distrest, 

Soother of sighs for the prisoned sjiirit — 

The Sabbath of rest. 

Thu day ufor Israel light and lejoicing, 

A Sabbath 0 / rest. 

AVhen the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished, 
Thou niadest this day to be holy and blest. 

And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 

A Sabbath of rest 

Thu day ufor Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath Of rest. 

It I keep Thy command 1 inherit a kingdom. 

If I treasure the Sabbath I bring Thee the best — 

The noblest of offerings, the sweetest of incense— 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Thu day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 


I Shabbath, \\\ 2 

- M Friedlander, The Jevnsh Religion, Ixmdon, 1891, p. 361 
•<The famous control ersies between Jesus and the Pharisees 
are evammed, from the Pharisaic point of view, by the present 
writer in his Studies tn Pharisaum and the Oosvels, Oatnbridge, 
1'»17, oh x\ii 

* T B 'Abodah Zardh, 27f> ; Mech. 1035 
® See T Reinot'h, Textes d auteurs grees et remains relatifs 
au jtUiaisme, Paris, 1896, Index, s t> ‘^bbat,* 

« Quoted bv Augustine, dc Cte. Dei, vl 11 , Reinach, p. 262 
TRJuiWS »C!. Jifx692 

® A fine treatment of the question Is given in O. Q Monteflore, 
The Bible for Home Readitm, I.ondon, 1896-99, pt 1 p. 86; and 
In M Joseph, Judaitm ae <>eed and LyftA, do 1910, bk. ii. oh. 
lii 


10 Ist ser , London, 1896, O. 297 ff. 
1‘ Tdseftk RerdkhMi, in 1. 


IS MIdraah to Ps 92 


Restore us our shrine — 0 remember our ruin 
And save now and comfort the sorely opprest 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sabbath of rest 

This day ufor Israel light and reiotetng, 

A Sabbath of rest.‘° 


1 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 120. 

Son these and on Sabbath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life m the Middle Ages, London, 1896, Index, s.v. 
‘Sabbath.* 

> Of. Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. cxx. 

* On the Sabbath eee I. ElSogen, Der juduche QoUesdierut, 
Leipzig, 1918, pp 107 f., 166 f 

» For Hebrew text see Authorised Daily Prayer Bopk, p. 
ceixix The English version (p. oolxx f.) it by kCra. B. N. 
Salaman. 
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T^e most remarkable phrase in this hymn is 
contained in the second verse, which introduces, 
with lyric pathos, the idea of the over-soul, which 
resides in man during th<| Sabbath.* The hymn is 
probably of the 13th century.* 

7 . Modern conditions. — Reference has been 
made to the problem presented by modern economic 
pressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, despite all difficulties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exigencies of taboiii 
londition^ to work on Saturday. There has not 
been any serious movement to transfer the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. The question was 
raised in the eaily part of the 19th cent., when the 
liberal movement was organized.® It was, however, 
.soon realized that it would not lie possible to retain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
changed, unless the alteration were efiected with a 
unanimity which obviously could not be attained. 
The fact that the JeAvish Sabbath begins on Friday 
evening has been of conaulerable value in conserv- 
ing the Sabbath spiiit even when the Saturday 
rest was no longer obseived. The home-rites and 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been thereby 
retained in cases where work is done on the follow- 
ing morning. In many congregations in America 
and on the Continent there are special Friday night 
services in the synagogue In London the Jewish 
Lilieral Synagogue holds its chief (though not its 
only) Sabbath service on Saturday afternoon. 
These methods have not solved the problem, but 
they have mitigated it Throughout modem times 
the spiritual elements of the Sabbath have been 
recognized as more or less independent of the stiict 
cessation of labour In various parts of America 
special Sunday services are held, but these are not 
treated as Saubath services, lloldheim, who in 
1846 advocated the tiansference of the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, remained without serious following. Be- 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century greatly exercised 
duectors of the synagogues* Prominent among 
these questions has been the employment of in- 
stiumental music on the Sabbath. Tne first organ 
was inti'oduced in a Berlin synagogue in 1815 ; in 
1840 an organ was for the first time set up m 
America ; the invention was also introduced in 
London in 1859. Organs are still extremely rare 
in English synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent and in America. At first the 
obiection to instrumental music was not exclusively 
Saobatical. Music ceased at Jewish worship after 
the destruction of the Temple, as a token of 
mourning, Oradiially, however, it ciept into use 
again, especially at weddings, and nowadays ortho- 
dox synagogues (which refuse to build organs as 
permanent structures) often admit instrumental 
music at weddings and at some otliei functions on 
week-days. The reason for the objection is partly 
that the innovation has the appearance of imitation 
from Church usages. Objection was long felt to 
mixed choiis,® on other grounds, but this objection 
n» longer holds uniformly with oithodox congre- 
gations. Nowadays, with regard to instrumental 
music, the strongest ojiposition is due to Sab- 
batical considerations, for playing on an instrument 
IS held to be a breach of the Sabbath rest ** Bat 
neither economic nor liturgical pioblenis have 
destroyed the essential import 01 the Sabbath. 
For, all difficulties notwithstanding, the Sabbath 

1 T.B Beta, 16 ; Ta'anUh, 27 

a L. Zunz, lAteraturgetchichte der aynagogaUn Poeaie, Berlin, 

1866, p 666. 

> 1^ D Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism, New 
York, 1907, index, ».«. ‘ Sunda).’ 

* Cf art Libiral JnPAisii. ^ JEW 41 

• Maimonides’ Code, Shaibbalh, xxiii. ; Ora^ ^ayyxn, 838, 339. 


retains some of its beneficent influence as a day of 
spiritual and domestic tranquillity and happiness. 

Litbraturi —See the works quoted throughout 

I. Aiiuahams. 

SABBATH (Muhammadan). — Among tin* 
Muhammadans Friday, called by them yrmm nl- 
ju7n'ah, ‘day of assembly,’ takes the j dace of the 
Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjoined to treat it as a day of 
complete lest from work or business, but its spec lal 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
form of mid-day seivice that is used on it, and by 
the strict rule of attendance at the mosque, incum- 
bent on all male adults among freemen,* in oidei 
to be present at its recital. 

The outstanding feature of tliis seivice is the 
Ichuibah, or sermon, which is ordered to piecede 
the common saldt, or pi aver, of tw’o rafjahs, or 
prostrations, though it is, by way of perfoiming a 
specially mentoiious act, itself usually preceded 
by another §aldt of two rak'ahs. From Qur’an, 
1 x 11 ., it follow 8 that till) practice of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself, or more accurately 
from the time of hie stay at Medina ; but there 
were natuially developments and diveisities of 
practice at succe-ssive peiiod.s in later tunes 
There is thus a dillerence of opinion among the 
ritual sects with regard to the number of Muslims 
that have to be present in order to make 
(the Fiiday mid-day prayei being itself so called) 
valid, one of the schools maintaining that the 
attendance must number at least 40, whilst otliers 
declare that it is only necessary foi the service to 
be held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces- 
sity, the Friday service should not be held in iiioie 
than one mosque in the same place, whilst otheis 
would not subject the faithful to such a hinitation. 
In the time of Muhammad the khufbafi, of course, 
consisted of the Prophet’s own utterances 01 
levelations, which may be presumed to have lieen 
later incorporated in the Qur’an, but tlie later 
khu^bah, winch was in subsequent times (as it is 
now) preceded by the addn (or cry of the nm'addin . 
’Alldnu akbar, etc., ‘God is gieat,’ etc.), isnatui- 
ally of a much less weighty older and of vaiying 
quality. The rules laid down are that it must Vie 
in Arabic, and must include prayei s for Muham- 
mad, for the Companions, and, in one form or 
another, for the sovereign, but its composition and 
contents are, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preachei . 

The only passage in the Qur’an in whicli tlie 
yamn ul-juiixah is lefeiied to luns as follows : 

‘O ve, who believe ! when j e are Biuninoned to prayer on the 
day of assimbly, haste to the couuaeiuoi ation of Ood, and quit 
merchandise ’ And when the praj cr is ended, then disperse 
yourselves abroad and eo in quest of the bounty of God 
But when they gret a siRnt of trafflo or sport, they disperse aftei 
It, and leave thee alone,”-' 

According to the plain sense (idealized, however, 
by a specially pious mode of interpictatioii) of the 
paasage, traffic or business is piolnbited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the saldt ; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Piophet being sometimes left stand- 
ing alone in the mxnbar, or pulpit, of his mnyid 
when his Medmeso followers happened to catch 
sight of sport or a trading caravan Tradition lias, 
however, TOen busy providing embellishments and 
divine sanction of a particuls^fly flattering kind for 

1 This limitation of the rule reminds one of the Tahlftidic 
declaration that women, slaves, and boys under the a(co of 
thirteen are exempt from the duty of recitlnif the Shevia' and 
of puttinif on phylacteries (MishnAb, Btrdkhdth, iii 3) It 
should in addition bo observed that Muhammadan law also 
exempts persons who are not Icrallv resident in a locality from 
attendance at the mosque on Friday 

s 1x11. 0-11 
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Muhammad’s day of assembly. In the Mifthkdt 
ul-Ma^ablh (see Literature beloNv) the excellences 
of the day are, on the Prophet’s authority, summed 
up as follows : 

‘ The beet day on which the sun appears Is Friday ; for on 
this day Adam was created , on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day [this hardly a 
recommendation, however 1} , and the day of resurrection will 
not be on any daj but Friday.*! 

Again • 

' When Friday comes, anirels stand at the door of the Maaiid, 
and write the names of all those who come drat,' etc.^ 

It is also declared that there is a ceitain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim asking a favour of 
(!od will receive it, and that, on the other hand, 
Muhammad prayed that God may ‘ put a seal’ on 
the heal t of any Muslim who, through negligence, 
omits the prayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to be that Friday w'as 
used as a day of assembly of some kind long before 
the PiopheFs time, and the name of the day itself 
18 rejiorted to have been jjiven it by one of 
Muhammad’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able, and may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had succeeded in attaching a great 
number of Jews to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred weekly day for his followers. 
Put, the trend of events having made this imposs- 
ible, and the Clinstian Sunday being per se ex- 
( hided from his scheme of ordinances, he naturally 
settled instead on the old day of assembly, and the 
name al-^uniah thus superseded the former general 
designation al-'aruhah (Talmudic asanp), which 
stamped the day as merely the eve or preparation 
of the day following. The attitude taken up by 
Muhammad towards the Sabbath itself may be 
regarded as clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 126, 
where it is declared that Hho Sabbath was only 
oidained for those who dillered about it,’ which is 
by a tradition explained to mean that Moses him- 
self had wished to set aside Friday as the sacred 
day, but that the Jeivs insisted on keeping the 
Salbath-day, because on that day God rested from 
the work of creation, ‘for which reason they were 
comnianded to keep the day they liad chosen in the 
Htricte.st manner ’ “ ‘ Tiie people of the Sabbath ’ * 
must, indeed, adhere strictly to the Sabbath order,® 
hut for tlie followers of the Primhet of AllMi the 
truly excellent day, namely Friday, has been 
ordained as the great day of the week. 

Goldziher* suggests tliat Parsi influence may 
have had its share in the rejection of the Jewisn 
Sabbath by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the world was created in six periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these periods, but none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) influence of this kind be once 
admitted, there seems no reason why the early 
Babylonian idea which attaclies the character of a 
(ites ncfantus to what may be regarded as the proto- 
type of the Jewish Saboath should not in some 
way have been perpetuated in Arabia, where, as is 
well attested, the Babylonian and Assyrian sphere 
of authoiity had been extensive. With regard, 
iiowevei , to the further suggestion that Muhammad 
liad an objection to speaking of God as resting on 
the Sabbath-day, GoULiher himself ’ draws atten- 
tio i to the fact that the phrase ‘ he then [».c. after 
the work of creation] mounted the throne,’ used in 
Qur’an, vii. 62, x. 3, xxxii. 3, may be taken to 
show that the Prophet had no particular objection 
to the idea of God resting ; though, on the other 
habd, the absence of exhaustion at the end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qur’an, 1. 14, 37. 
In this re.spect, indeed, there need not have been 

1 Bk. Iv. ch xliii * /ft. ch. xlv. 

3 Sale, tn toco, where also the authorities are named 

* Qur’an, IV 60 » See also ift. li. 61, iv. 163, \ii. 168. 

0 * Die Sabbathinstitutifn im Islam,' p. 81. 7 P. 90 


any radical difference between the Prophet, and 
liabbinic exegesis, which also emphatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and explains the word mu 
in Ex 20'^ to mean thatf rest was granted to the 
world that had been called into being. ^ 

LrniaATDKi.— Besides the Quri&n and some parallels from 
Jewish sources alreadj’ indicated Miehkat ul-MofdbU}, origin- 
ally compiled under the title if of ul-Sunnah by Husain al- 
Baghawt (t a.h. 610 or 616), Eng. tr. In' A. N Matthews, 2 vote., 
Calcutta, 1808-10 , G Sale, The Koran, Ixindon, 1734 and 
subsequent edd , ‘ Preliminary Discourse ’ and notM in text ; 
1. Goldalher, * Die Sabhathinstitution Im Islam,’ in Gedenkbueh 
zur Ertnnerung an David Kaufinann, ed. M. Brann and F 
Rosenthal, Breslau, 1900, pp SO-105 ; A Geigtjr, Wat hat 
Mohammed aut dem Judenthume au/genommenf Bonn, 1833, 
pp 64, 66, T. P. Hughes, Dl, » w ‘Friday,’ ‘Khutftah,’ and 
■Sabbath’: El, a v. ‘DJum’a,’ where a fuller bibliography will 
also be found- G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

SABBATICAL YEAR.— See Festivals and 
Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABELLIANISM.— See Monarchianism. 

$ABIANS. — See Elkesaites, Harranians, 
MANDA!ANS. 

SACS.— See Aloonquins (Prairie Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM . — The w'ord ' sacenlotal- 
ism ’ does not appear in the English language till 
the middle of the 19th century. It was called into 
existence, it would seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement {q.v.). It has been 
used m two senses, a good and a bad. In the fiist 
place, it is used to denote the existence in the 
Christian Church of a ministiy consisting of 
certain persons set apart or ordained by the 
authority of the Church to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to be the exclusive 
instruments in the divine covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the pait of the 
clergy to an undue power and authoiity over the 
laiW.* 

The existence of a priesthood is found m religion 
from the very earliest period of the Instory of 
mankind, and there is practically no ancient form 
of religion in which the priest does not appeal in 
some aspect or other. The priest is the individual 
who 18 in some way inspired or illuminated by the 
divine influence and is thereby enabled to act as 
the interpreter of God and the will of God to his 
fellow-men. He it is, moreovei, who on behalf of 
his fellow-men presents their offerings to God in 
such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellows find access or approach to God, and as such 
is naturally their adviser and teacher in spiritual 
things (see artt. Priest, Priesthood). 

The conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacerdotal or priestly poweis is found very 
early in the history of the Christian Church. 
Christianity was the fulfilment of Judaism, and in 
Judaism there was an elaborate piiestly system 
and system of sacntice, Chnstianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. The 
saenhees of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, were good and efficacious until the old 
dispensation was Dil failed and made perfect in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis- 

E ensation were necessary until they ivere replaced 
y the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices w’ere consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ — a sacrifice so complete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 
1 BeriahUh Rabbdh, ch. x., near end. 2 OED, a v 
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never, nor can it ever, be repeated. Christ is the 
pert^ct priest ottering the one perfect sacrittce of 
Himself to the Eternal Father, the intercessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access to God. 

But Christianity is not merely the fulfilment of 
Judaism ; it is much more. It is the fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the aspirations of mankind 
after God. These aspirations and longings for the 
tiuth were manifesting themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church. 
Jfeathenism was agape with the desire for truth, 
and the oM materialism of religion no longer satis- 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cults and mysteries, offering, to 
those who sought, the knowledge of God and 
2 >niification from sm. Even the old material con- 
ception of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and all that was good in 
heathenism found theii goal and fulfilment in 
Christianity, and the sacrifices of Judaism and the 
initiations of heathenism iti the perfect ottering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to the Eternal 
Father in the divinely-appointed commemoration 
of the One Saciifice in the Christian mysteiies, 
whicli were at once the supreme act of worship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
efficacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacramental grace. 

In the earliest days of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
priesthood of the old and the ministry of the new 
dispensation, Tlie danger of Jewish formalism m 
the infant Chuich was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
existence of even a partial apprehension of tiutli 
in the religious systems of the heathen world. 
Nevertheless St. Paul does use technical terms 
when he speaks of himself as * the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gosiHjl of 
God, that the ottering of the Gentiles might be 
made acceptable’ (Ro 15'*), where he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words (KeiTovpjdf, 
Itpovpyiu, irpoccffopd). In the same way he u.se8 the 
teiminology of the Greek mysteries in the words 
‘ perfect’ (rAetoi), ‘sealing’ {<r<f)payl^(ffOai), ‘learned 
the secret’ {p-vita), and Ida technical use of the 
words is lecognizeil and imitated by Ignatius when 
he speaks of the Ephesians ns being ‘ initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel with the blessed Paul.’ * 
Even in the Ejiistle to the Hebrews wo find no sign 
as yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood offering 
a Christian sacrifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up the perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of saciifice. He comes near to the definite 
conccjition of the Eucharist as in some sense a 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Clirist, when he says ‘ We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to cat which serve the taber- 
nacle. ... By him therefore let us offer the sacri- 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (13*® *“). 
In the NT, then, w e find that the Church is con- 
ceived of as consisting of a {jnestl)' people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expies- 
sion to its worship (1 P 2®, Rev 1* 6'° 20®). 

When we come to the sub-anostolic age, we find 
that already there has been a uevelopment at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the 
Eucharist s^ken of as the ‘ pure offering ’ (Kadapd. 
^ Ovtrla) which is to be offered in every ^lace.® 
Clement of Rome, inculcating the necessity of 
decency and reverence in the celebration of Christ- 
ian w'orship, calls these acts of worship ‘ offerings 
1 Ad Eph. xli. a Did. xiv. ; Mai . 


and sacrifices’ (rpofftpopal xal \€iTovpylai), and it is 
significant that he uses the analogy of the Jewish 
ministry of high-priest, priests, and Levites to 
illustrate the ordeily differentiation in the Chuich 
between the orders of the ministry and the lay folk 
generally.* Again, he denotes the ministeiial 
lunctions of the rpea^irtpot by the word XurovpyLa. 
Ignatius is still more definitely technical. To be 
‘within the precincts of the altar’ {ivrbt roC 
$v<na<rrriplov) denotes with him membership of the 
Catholic Church with the privilege of communion 
m the Eucharist,® and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) represents Christ,® 

Fiom this time onwaids sacrificial terras aie 
constantly used to denote tlie Euchanst and the 
functions of the Christian ministry^. Justin uses 
the word ‘sacrifice* (dvala) of the Eucharist,* and 
m Irenmus we find such expressions as ‘the ollei- 
ing of the Church’ (oblatio ecclence), ‘the puio 
sacrifice’ (j}urum sarn^tuml, and in Clement of 
Alexandria ‘the offering* (irpofftpopd) as regular 
noimal names of the Eucnaiist,® 

In Tertullian and Cyprian w'e find in regular 
use such words as altare, sadificium, saceidos^ 
Tertullian, followed by Cyprian, regards tlie thiee- 
fold Christian ministry as the suocessor of the 
three orders of the Jow'ish pnesthood. The bishoj) 
18 the high- pi lest the priesthood ordained by 
God among the Jews passed to the Chuich of 
Christ when the Jews crucihed the Saviour ® Ter- 
tullian, again, is quite clear and explicit that, w lule 
the Christian community geneiaJly is a ‘loyal 
priesthood,’ having access to God, yet in that com- 
munity there is a separate ministiy and a priestly 
discipline {mcerdotaits disciphna) which exercises 
the priestly functions of the Church In Cj i)rian 
the word sacerdos geneially, as often elsewheio 
and much later, denotes the bishop, but occasion- 
ally the presbyter,® and in one passage he uses tlie 
expression mcerdotc^ ct of the whole 

ministeiial body.*® In Cypiian, too, w'e find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacnlice thu.s exiiressed 

‘Mam, si Jesus Christus Dominus ot Deus nosier ipJb est 
suuunua sacerdos Dei Pains, ot sa> riflciuin Patri se ipsum 
primus obtulit, et hoc fieri in sui comniemorationem praecepit, 
utique die sacerdos vice Uhristl \ere fungilur qm id quod 
Christus fecit iinitatur, et sacnficium verum et plenum tunc 
offert in ecclcbia Deo Pain ’ n 

From the time of Cypiian onwards the sacei dotal 
character of the Church’s mniistiy is taken for 
granted. The acceptation on all sides of the sacn- 
licial character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
the sacei dotal character of the priest In tlie West 
in particular the civilization of old Rome, with its 
wonderful legal system, which became the inheiit- 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the duties and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent, there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the distinction 
between cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Chuich had to face during this period 
ever more and more enhanced the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the ministiy in the direction of increasing 
the piestige and authority of the clergy over the 
mass of the people. The Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Flank, Burgundian and Lombard. The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it necessaiy 
to iwesent the faith to them in its simplest form, 
ana hence the duties of worship and piactice, the 
teaching of the sacraments and penance, were 

1 i 40 2 Eph 6, Phil 4.^ 

iEph.6. *Dial 41 

6 Iren. iv. xxxl 8 ; Clem Alex Strom i xix. 

; « Tert. de Cult. Fern il 11 , Cvpr Ep Ixiii 14. 

7 De Bapt 17 . ‘ sumiiius sacerdos qui est episcopus.’ 

8 Cj-pr Ev, Ixix. 8. ® Kp. xl 

I 10 Ep i. 2. 11 Ep Ixiii. 14 
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reduced to simple rules and systematized as much 
as posHible, while for their part the new converts 
adapted their old l>elief in marie and the virtue of 
ohaiins to the mysterious awfulness of the holy 
sacraments. At the same time the grossness of 
the people, the low state of moiality, and the 
intervention of penance led to less and less fre- 
quency of communion till, with the requirement of 
confession in the case of all of adult age, com- 
munion was larely made more frequently than 
once a year, if as often as that. Thus tlie duty of 
worship at the Mass took the place of the duty of 
weekly communion, and m the popular mind the 
Mass was legarded as a repetition of the .sacrifice 
of (’alvaiy. Hence ciuiie the .scandalous traffic m 
masses of the Middle Ages, which, however, those 
in high places in the Churcli were constantly tiying 
to repress, and it was coniiiionly believed that a 
sufficient number of masses said for a man’s soul 
would atone for a life however evil. The sacer- 
dotal theoiy of the priesthood was then at its 
highest for some three centuries before the Re- 
formation, and the piiesthood, with its powers of 
remitting or retaining, was believed to hold in its 
hands the salvation or damnation of the soul. 

The Reformation (q.v ) was the outcome on the 
whole of a gieat advance in the education gener- 
ally of the people. Knowledge was no longei con- 
fined to the clergy, and vitli the new spread of 
knowledge men of intelligence rebelled against the 
old foiniality of religion, and against a concep- 
tion of the dootiine of ojius operatuin in the sacra- 
ments that nioio or less relieved the individual of 
any responsibility, and ovei shadowed the teaching 
of the (’hnrch that the reception of the virtue of 
the sncranients depended upon the proper disposi- 
tion of the recipient. Thus the Reformation was 
against saceidulalistti in the sense of an assumption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood to undei- 
take the whole charge and responsibility of the 
souls of the people. In England the Reformation 
was a reformation only, while elHcwheio it de- 
stroyed the Church in the old sense of the word 
It IS made clear in the preface to the ordination 
rites of the English Chinch, in the retaining of the 
th ICO orders of bishop, piiest, and deacon, and in 
the forms with which these oiders are conferred, 
that the Church claims to be the old hi-storie 
Church and no new invention, legarding herself as 
united w'ltti the Church of the apostles by the 
unbroken line of succession of her bishops, and 
one w'lth it in doctrine and practice. The great 
defondeis of the English Chmch against the 
assaults of Romanism have always stienuously 
I taken this lino, and have appealed to the Onlinal 
as pioving the tiuth of their position Thus, while 
the Reformation in England was a reformation 
proper, it purged the Church of many errois and 
superstitions The whole status of the clergy w'as 
atlocted, and the lestoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsibility lessened im- 
mensely the authoiity of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the ministiy of the Church retained a definite 
sacerdotal aspect. Confession was retained and 
the power of priestly absolution ; only it was not 
icquiied as essential generally. This was niain- 
tiune<l generally by the great divines of the nth 
cent , and, moieover, the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
was m.imt.T.med in the sense of its being a ‘com- 
momoiative sacrifice ’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer admitted that tlm Eucharist was a sacrifice. 
Aiufiewes, in a defence of the Church of England 
that was almost official, could say to Bellaimine • 
‘Take fi u tlie Ma* your Tranmibstantiation , and we will 
have no dill^i ence with >ou about the uncriflce,’ i 


1 Rt-y> ad Apol Card Brllarm , London, 1610, ch. »ui 
(184) 


and in his first An.fwer to Cardinal Perron’ i 
Reply ; « 

‘ Tlie Eucharist ev er was, and by us is considered, both m a 
Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice.' ^ 

A Ion" list of names migliV be qnoted in support of 
this view of the Eucharistic sacrifice — Cranmer, 
Andre wes. Overall, Montagu, Cosin, Spanow, 
.leroniy Taylor, Waterlond, and many others. 
Jeieiny Taylor explains thus : 

‘As Christ, in virtue of His sacrifice on the Cross, intercedi « 
for us with His father, so does the minister of Christ's 
hood here, that the virtue of the Eternal Sacrifice may lie 
salutary and effectual to all the needs of the Chuirh, both foJ* 
things temporal and eternal ' 3 

And, indeed, the teaching of the Chuich of Eng- 
land 18 cleaily enough shown in the prayei of 
oblation in the Holy (Joinniunion : 

‘ We thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly gotxl 
ness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving , most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
his blood, we ond all thy whole Church ma> obtain remission of 
our sms, and all other benefits of his passion And olthough 

we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee 
aiiv sacrifice, yet we beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and service ' 

[ The controvei.sies resultant on the Oxford Mot e- 
ment bi ought these matters very much to the fiont, 
and the woid ‘ sacerdotalism ’ came into existence 
The Church at this time was living on its past. 
The only theology was that of the great wi iters of 
bygone generations. The meaning of the Clnirch s 
forms and ceremonies, of its theory of orders, of 
the doctrine of the saciaments, was very little 
apprehended by the majority of the people. Pei- 
haps one of the great dilhculties of the time lay in 
the absence of any official body of theology This 
was one of the gieat losses consequent on the Re- 
formation, which discredited entirely the old 
scholastic theology, with all its clearly defined 
technical tcims, and substituted nothing in its 
place, with the exception of leaving a certain 
amount of the old technical language enshrined in 
the formnlaiies of the Book of Common Pi aver 
The Oxford Movement, theiefore, was simitly a 
restatement of what the Piayer Book contains, 
rc-asserting the sacerdotal chniiacterof the piiest- 
hood as exercised in the colebiation of the saoia- 
ments, especially in the Holy Comnuimon and the 
ministry of absolution. The controveisies arising 
raged acutely for a geneiatiou, clnetty over the 
use of technical words and phra.ses, and then 
gradually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
ah^ on the Church. 

Thus the ‘ saceidotnhsm ’ of the Church of 
England is inodeiate and reasonable The ministi y 
exists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
the saciamental means of grace to the people of 
Christ. The prio.st is the minister or steward of 
Christ anthontatively appointed to his office by 
Christ’s Chuich, and he is in this way the divinely- 
constituted organ of a body wliich is throughout 
priestly, the servus servorvm, the servant of his 
fellow-.servants, ministeiing to them in the ordeily 
manner prescribed by the Church the gifts given 
by God for the nourishment and healtli of their 
souls. *■ 

Litickatcri —Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian , works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagfu, John Bramhall, John Cosin, Jeremy 
Taylor, Anthony Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are In the Library qf Aiiglo-Cathohe Theology") , works on 
the Oxlonl Movement (g O R C Moberly, Minutenal 
Pnesthood, London, 1897 ; T T Carter, The Doetnne of the 
Priesthood in the Chureh of England^, do 1876 , W Sanday, 
Conception of Priesthood in the Early Chinch and in the Church 
of England, do 1898 , C. Gore, The Body of (3kri«f, do 1901, 
Orders aM Unity, do 1909 JJ, JVI, WOOLLEY, 
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Primitive and Ethnic (J. A, MacCulloch), p. 
897. 

Christian- 

Eastern (R. G. Parsons), p. 902. 

Western (T. A. Lacey), p. 903. 

SACRAMENTS (Primitive and Ethnic). — In 
^early Christian usage the word sacranientum, 
though applied especially to Baptism and the 
Eucharist, was widely used as the name of any 
ntual observance among Christians, as well as of 
any sacred thing In this wide sense sacraments 
may be said to exist in etlinic religions Wash- 
ings or baptisms, ceremonial name-giving, initia- 
tions, anointings, and many other rites have a 
sacramental aspect in this sense of the woid 
These and other rites have already been fully con- 
sidered under separate headings.* This article is 
devoted to inquiring how far rites of actual sacra- 
mental cummuiuon — viewing the word * sacrament ’ 
in a narrow, yet popular, sense — exist among 
savages and in the higner ethnic reli^ons. Many 
of the usual examples of this cited by various 
authoiities are to be regarded as inferences rather 
than explicit facts. Thus, even where the wor- 
shippers feast on the remains of a sacrifice, it is 
doubtful whether this is to be looked upon as more 
than a meal eaten in coipmon with the god. He, 
being ^tisfaed witli his share of the feast, as it 
were, invites his worshippois to eat with him. 
The idea that sacrihce originated from a meal on 
a divine being or a totem cannot be sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship with the god, renewed 
through eating with him, is far from neing clearly 
expressed, and is rather an inference fioin a given 
rite. Sacntice is fiist the food of the gods, by 
which they are nonrislied, strengthened, and made 
benevolent to men. If now wor.shippeis jiaitake 
of this food, they are eating with him, and we 
may suppose them to be similarly nourished and 
strengtliened. There certainly could not have 
been at first the sacramental eating of a divinity 
incarnate in the saciificial victim. That came 
later, and peihaps only sporadically. Even if the 
animal is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually eaten, it is first saciiQcially slain and its 
blood offered to the god, no more than a common 
meal with the god need be generally inferred. In 
the latter ease the animal is sacrificially slam on 
the piinciple that man sliould always give some- 
tiling of bis own to the gods — the same principle 
as is seen in the offering of firstfruits (^.v.). 

The theory of Hubert and Maues — that sacrWlue consists ' in 
eBtablishlng- a couimunu ation between the eacrtd world and 
the profane world by means of a victim, tea consecrated 
thin^ destroj ed In the course of the cerenionv,’ and that the 
moral elate of the person who perforins this religious act or 
of<ertatn things in which he is interested is thus modified — 
rests on the Br&hmanic Interpretation of Vedic sacrifices, and 
can lie sustained only with dimculty 2 If the theory were true, 
then the victim would always be sacrosanct, tilled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eat of it would bo a 
sacramental act, filling the eater with divine vigour But this 
‘ sacralization ' is not proved for sacrifice generally, either 
savage or civilized.* 

Theories of the origin of sacnfice are apt to lay 
too much stress upon occasional rites, out of 
harmony with the ordinary and usual rites wliich 
are known to us in detail. The real meaning of 
these occasional iites is often unknown or is the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic ; they aie some- 
times described vaguely in a late classical authoi . 

I See artt Asointino, Baptism, Initiation, Namm 

* H Hubert and M Mauss, * Kssal sur la nature et la tonctlon 
du sacrifice,' in MHangea d'htst dea relmiom. Pans, 190U, pp 
15, 124, 

» Of Q Foucart, IltBt dea rehgiona et mithoda eomparOtwe, 
Paris, 1912, p 136 ft 
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Christian— 

Lutheran (H. E. Jacobs), p. 909. 

Reformed (J. Stalker), d. 912 

Hindu. — See ‘ Primitive ana Ethnic.’ 

Parsi. — See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 

An example of this is found in the Bouphouia 
(below, § 3 [6]). At the same time rites oi quite 
different import are usually classed togethei, and 
a similar leason for the slaying and eating of the 
victim IS assigned to instances where it is out of 
place. 

1. The basis of the principle of sacramental 
communion.— As already sliown in the art. Can 
NIHAL1SM (vol. iii. p, 197*’), tlie eating of food, 
with its result of stiengthening or lefieshing the 
body, easily suggested the idea that any special 
tmaiities m the animal, or even the man, from wdiom 
tlie food was prepared — strength, courage, wisdom, 
etc., as well as tne contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on such footls a.s might transmit tliese) — could bo 
assimilated by the eater. Added to this, the 
belief in magic made men assume that, as far as 
the traiismiHsion of such qualities was concerned, 
a pait was as valuable as the whole. Food might 
also become a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or that object with which it had been in con- 
tact. This is tlie basis of the idea of saciainental 
communion with deity in a more or less material 
sense, os apart fiom the idea of food eaten symliol- 
i/ing a virtue or grace spiritually received. Tlie 
Uesh of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eater a recipient of divine qualities or divine life 

2 . Was tne sacrificial meal also sacramental ?— 
The meal upon sacniicial food cannot now be 
regaided as the survival or the equivalent of eat- 
ing a totem animal in a s.iciaiiiental inys^ery 
(below, § Nor is the conception of kinship 
between victim and worshippers more than an 
inference The sacnficial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy plate, was one in which god and men 
shared. There w'as communion between them just 
in BO tar as the eating of food at any time 
strengthened the bond betw'een table comtianions. 
Beyond that we can haiclly go. Saciiiice was 
primarily a feeding of a god, who either ate the 
actual food or was regaled by the blood, or by its 
odoui, or even by its essence.* In the latter 
instances, where most of the tlesli still icmaiued, 
it was natural that it should be consumed by the 
worshijipers How far it was reg.aided as hallow'ed 
or even as a vehicle of divine qualities, because 
paitof it had been consumed by a god or ottered 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjoctiiie. 
This sacrificial meal is a eoininon aspect of sacri- 
ficial rites both in the low'er cultures and in highei 
religions as far back as these can be tiaced. 

In Fill ‘ native belief apportion* the soul (of the offering] to 
the gods. V, ho are duserihcd as beinjr enormous eater* , the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers ’ 

In Israel one laige class of sacnlices was eaten by 
the worshippers, after having formed a repast for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacrifice 
were the foods winch men commonly ate; ammal 
victims were not appaiently legal de<l as sacred, 
and the officiants ate the iemains‘ without ajijieai- 
ing to experience the least > tei ror, and without 
taking extra precautions.’* In Greece, m (he 

I The last is forcibly exprcssisl by the Limltoos of Darjeeling, 
who, when they eat the sacrifice, say that they dedicate the 
hfe-breath to the gods, the flesh to themselves (J S Campbell, 
TES, now ser , vU [18691 163) 

*T William*, Ftjt and the Ftjtana, London, 1868, i 231 , cf 
art Dravidians (N India), vol v p 8». 

8 Foucart, p 162 '• 
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case of those offerings not wholly made over to 
divinities, the priests had their share of the saori* 
fice, and the worshippers feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, e.g , in Homer, who describes the prayers, the 
slaughter of the victims, the cooking of selected portions, and 
the joyous feast which followed i 

In Roman sacrificial iites the general rule was 
that, after the offering of the exta to the god, the 
remainder of the animal was then considered not 
sacred, and was eaten by the priests or worshippers, 
or on official occasions by the senators and magis- 
trates. Sacrifice was the offering of a repast to 
tiie gods, in which men had a share.* 

Toutain insists that the theory of W. R Smith and others of 
a kinship between pod, victim, and worshippers, renewed 
through eating the victim— of a sacrificial communion— Is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacriflcial ritual > 

In Egypt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by the officers and servants of the 
temple and by the worshippers. * They spread a 
banquet of what remains of tne victims.’ * Accord- 
ing to Foucart, there is no trace in Egyptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of sacramental communion or 
of a meal of kinship with the deity in this sacri- 
ficial meal, and he speaks of 

•rahseiica radical, fftt-ce en unc ligns d’un ssul auteur, d'uns 
allusion au sacrifice eommumel de la viotime en Rgypte.’B 
Vedic sacrifices were intended as food for hungry 
gods, who weie thus rendered well-disposed to 
men. The gods ate first, leaving the remains to be 
eaten by those who offered tiiem. 

Oldenberg says that Mt is impossible to discover in the 
ceremonies themselics, or in the verses or formula which 
accompanied them, the least allusion to any method of regard- 
ing the repast on the sacrifice as a repast of communion 
(aJhanes) or a renewing of kinship 
Whatever later nnestly theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the early view remains fairly constant, 
and in modern ilindu or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers.’ Rut in the cult of Kf^na the cooked 
food ottered to the god is eaten by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eagerly receive 
it atf holy or as divine nutriment.* Here a more 
sacramental view appears. Finally, among the 
Teutons the evidence is summed up by Grimm as 
follows. H 11 111 an food is agreeable to the gotls, 
who are invited to eat their share of the sacrifice 
At the same time sacrifice is a banquet . an ap- 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
pod ; the rest is cut up, distributed, and consumed 
in the assembly The people thus become par- 
takers in the holy offeiing, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal.® 

To these examples must be added those in which 
the victim is a fiumau being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows Heie there is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
representing or incarnating a divinity, as in 
Mexico and in Dionysiac rites in Ciete 

Thus the widest evidence of sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modern theory, is that in a large 
proportion of sacrifices the worshippers enjoyed a 

1 II f. 457 ff , see, however L R Famell, ERE vl 898*, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,’ in JIJ ii [1904] 
SOOf, where his views are more speculative than strictly 
evidential 

® O Wlssowa, Religion und Kultut der Roiner, Munich, 1902, 
p 353 f ; J Toutain, ‘ Le Sacrifice et les rites du sacrifice k 
Rome,’ Rtudet de mythologxe et d'kut des religtoni antiqma, 
Tans, 1909, p. 138 

"I Toutain, p 151 f 4 Herod ii, 40. 

® Foucart, pp 156, 171. 

8 H Olflenncrg, La Religion du Vt’da, tr V Henry, Paris, 
1903, p 279 s 

7*W Crooke, PR i 82, 117, 203 ; H H Rlsloy, The Tribei and 
Ca$tet of Bengal, Calcutte, 1891, 1 179 , of ERE ii 480*' 

8 M Monier- Williams, Brdhmanuim and Hinddum Religi- 
oils Thought and Life in /ndta4, London, 1891, p 146, J. A 
Gubois, Description of the Ckaraeter, Manners, and Customs of 
the People of India, Eng tr , do, 1817, p. 401. 

» J Qrimin, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S Stallybrass, Txindon, 
18S2-88. i 41, 46, 67 

i‘> See art CannibaubiH vol iil pp 204'», 205* 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with (the 
god. That probably indicated fellowship with the 
god or promoted it still further. But now far it 
was also regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to the eater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Yet it may be admitted 
that here are the elements out of which a sacra- 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The idea that gods and men shared In a saorifloial meal is 
illustrated by the expressions on recentlr-found papyri in 
which a jperson invites guests to dine with him at the table of 
a god (the lord Sarapis) on a certain date i Sarams was here 
the real host. Unless 8t. Paul was continuing OT sacnflciall 
language, this may be the source of what he says r^arding the 
impossibility of partaking at once of the table of the Lord and 
of the table of demons (t.e. eating meat which hod formed pert 
of a eacrifloe). He rerards that art as ‘ having communion 
with demons ' (1 Co lOWi ), because the meat is eaten consciously 
as a thing sacrificed to idols (10b> and cf 87) This shoMS that 
he regarded the act of eating as an act of communion with the 

g od— probably the view then current in the eastern Medi- 
srranean area This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the relationship existing between a host and guests at anv 
meal— a token of fellowship with him on the part of those who 
recomize the deity In such sacriflcial meals, in the words of 
the Clementine Recognitions,^ the cater is ‘ a guest of demons’ 
and has ‘fellowship with that demon whose aspect he has 
fashioned in his mind.’ How far this idea of fellowship or com- 
munion with a god in and throi^h sacriflcial meals existed 
elsewhere and in other ages it is difficult to say The custom is 
analogous to that of the feasts with the dead — common meals 
at which dead and living were present * 

3. Eatingp a sacred animal.— When an animal 
was regarded as sacred — one devoted to the service 
of a goS, or his representative or symbol, or even 
his incarnation, or as itself divine — it was never- 
theless sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all cases. 
It is important to bear the latter fact in mind 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the flesh 
is eaten, there is here a sacramental eating, depend- 
ing upon the degree of sacredness of the animal. 
W^iere the animal is divine or a divine incarna- 
tion, there would be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sense all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, but we aie 
here contemplating the case of animals more 
peculiarly sacred. The ceremonial slaying of such 
animals is perhaps the origin of those so-called 
mystic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as ‘ unclean,’ i.e, too 
sacred for common use, u’ere immolated and some- 
times ceremonially eaten. M'here such eating 
took place, its purpose was probably sacramental . 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way — e.g , the strength and life of a god. 
The examples cited by W. R. Smith ♦ are in point 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments bos not been verified. 
The instances range from savagery up to compara- 
tively high levels of civilization. 

{a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have adopted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their own. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the ‘abomination.’ These animals 
were unclean, yet they were actually eaten at this 
rite after some preliminary method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying and purifying 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have eaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘abomination,’ while 
‘ broth of abominable things ’ was in their vessels, 
no doubt for purposes of a meal (Is 65^ 66*’)." 
Doubtless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their ‘ unclean ’ 
character, aioused the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 

S iculiar holiness. Similarly, at a later time the 
arranians sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 
1 The Oxyrhynehiu Papyn, ed. B P. Grenfell and A S 
Hunt, London, 1898-1916, i. 110, cf ERE vi 377»> 
a ii 71 8 See art Fbastino, vol, v. p 803*’. 

4 Religion of the Semites'^, p 290 f 
8 Of E*k 810 ; w. R. Smiths, p 848. 
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onA a year. Atnonc the ancient Peruvians, after 
a three days’ fast, the festival of the sun at the 
summer solstice was observed. Fire wm kindled 
by means of a concave Mirror reflecting the sun’s 
rays. Then llamas, the animals sacred to the sun, 
were sacrificed, and of these a bumt-offering was 
niade. The flesh of other llamas, part of ‘the 
flocks of the sun,’ was eaten at a banquet by the 
Inca and his lords, and distributed to the people. 
The flesh was eaten along with sacred cakes 
prepaied by the virgins of the sun, and with 
goblets <rf fermented liquor of maize. In the latter 
part of this feast the Spaniards detected a Satanic 
counterfeit of the Eucharist.^ 

(b) Some animal victims may be regarded as 
divine incarnations. The neople of the district of 
Huanca (Peru) were found oy the Inca Pachacutec 
to have a dog deity represented in their temple. 
A living dog was chosen to be its incarnation ; 
sacrifice and prayer were ofleicd to it ; then it was 
slain, and paits of its flesh weie eaten by the wor- 
shippers.^ Similarly, m Arkansas an American 
Indian tribe who traced their descent from a 
mythic dog ancestor are said to have eaten the 
flesh of a dog representing this ancestor in an 
annual rite.® 

In the Dionysos cult, the ori^n of which is to 
be sought in Thrace, whence it was brought to 
Greece, there is a faiily clear example of the belief 
that a god may incarnate himself temporarily in 
animal or even human form. In the frenzied 
observance of the cult the myth of Dionysos 
pursued by the Titans, assuming different forms, 
and Anally in bull shape being rent asunder by 
them, was lepioduced in ritual. An ox, a goat, 
or sometimes even a boy, representing or incarnat- 
ing the god, was rent by the maddened worshippers, 
and the raw flesh was devoured. IJy such a sacra- 
mental feast, and piobably also by stimulants, 

‘ the celebrant of the meal oi raw flesh ’ * was made 
one with the god Ho became (vOeot, and was 
inspired to new ecstasy, or ivOov<Tia<r(Mf, and to 
acts not possible under noimal conditions ® 

Arnobius gavs ‘ In order that you ma} show yourselves full 
of majestj and dli Inity, maniflo with ffory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats ’ 8 A scholiast on Olein Alex Proirept ^ says 
that those initiated Into the Dionyslac mysteries ate raw flesh, 
and that this svnibolized Dionysos’ being rent by the Titans 

In this savage sacrament, which, though not 
without occasional parallels elsewhere, must not 
be taken as typical of a . i-eligiona at a certain 
stage, there appears the dun craving of the soul 
for union with deity. When the ritual was trans- 
ferred to Greece ami there tamed and tiansformed, 
how fai this sacramental act continued is uncertain, 
though modified survivals of it have been found in 
Chios and Tenedos at a late date ® Its existence 
in the Dionysiac-Orphic brotliei hoods cannot be 
jiroved. 

In the poiKpopia at the Diipolia on the Aciopolis 
there is one of those iiiysteiious and spor.adic rites 
apt to bo taken as typical and made the ba-sis of 
a large amount of theory. The rite is described 
by Pausanias and Poi phyry. 

Of a number of oxen led up to the altor the one which ate 
wheat and barley lying upon it wao slam by a priest, who was 
ri garded as the murdi ler of the ox, ami finally the blame was 
laid on the axe or knife Of those who afterwards fla 3 ed the 
ox all tasted its flesh , then they sewed up the hide, stiifllng it 
with hay, and yoked it to a plough. The rite was traced bock to 
a slaying by Sopatros of an ox hich hod eaten his cereal offer- 
ing. In remorse he fled Dearth followed, and an oracle 

1 W H. Prescott, Hut 0 / the CunqueMt of Peru, London, 
1890, pp. 26, 61 f. 

9 D. 6 Brinton, The Myths of the New Worlds, Philadelphia, 
1896, p 100. 

8 NR ill. 816. * Euripides, frag Kp^rcc 

* O. Qruppe, Qrieehisehe Mythology nna Rehgtoiugeschxehte, 
Munich, im-1906, il 781 f , cf eAE iii, 766, 767, vi. 408». 

8 Adv. Gentee, v. 19 ?! 438 (Dind.). 

8 Of. BRE ill. 206, Vi. 408 


announced that the murderer must he punished and the dead 
raised up. It would also be better for them if, at the same 
sacrifloe in which the ox rhed, all should taste of its flesh 
Sopatros agreed to return, but said that he muat be made a 
ciUten, that an ox must bo slam, and that all must help him 
This was agreed to, and the ntual of the pov<h6via. was founded > 
W R Smith regarded this rite as a 8ur\ival from the time 
when all pastoral animals were sacred and regarded as kindred 
with man and his divinities Hence to slau^ter one of them, 
even ritually, was murder (Pov4>ovtlp), and to eat the flesh was 
a sacramental rite These ideas had been derived from earlier 
toteniism, with sanctity and kinship of wild animals 9 in this 
be Is partly followed by L. R Famell 8 J O Fraser finds in 
the rite an example of slaying an animal representing the corn- 

S [)irit— ‘ the ox which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn- 
eity taking possession of his own ’ * 

It seems probable that the clue to the pov<t>6via is 
lost. Among savage pastoral tribes who regard 
their cattle su) sacred the occasional slaying of them 
is not logarded os murder, nor are they invniiably 
considered as of one kin w ith the clan. For some 
reason unknown the ox of the ^ovtpdvLa was regarded 
as sacred in a way in which the cattle of oidinary 
saciifices never had been. This is sliown by its 
killing being regarded as murder. The eating of 
the flesh by the slayers has thus a sacramental 
aspect, In whatever mannei the animal was sacred, 
whether in itself or as representing or incarnating 
a sphit or god. 

(c) W. 11, Smith’s theory of the slaying of 
pastoial animals in cases where such animals are 
seldom oi never killed, viz that the animals are 
kinsmen to the tribe or gioup, is hardly borne out 
by instances from actual pastoral tubes. 

With ths Todas the lives of the people are devoted to the 
tending of their herds of buffaloes TlieHC are div ided into tw'o 
claasei^l) ordinary buffaloes, with no special ntual connected 
with their tendance and milking and no restrictions on the use 
of their milk , (2) sacred buffaloes of various grades of sanctify, 
with herdsmen regarded as priests, and dairies for the churning 
of milk which are reganled as shrines. In the cose of the latter 
the ordinary operations of the cluir) have become a religions 
ritual, each dair> of each class liavmg its own yiceuliarities uml 
complexities of ntual Both ordinary and soi'red buffaloes are 
the property not of the clan, but of families or individuals, in 
that division of the Tixlas known as Teivaliol Male buffaloes 
have little or no sanctity even when hoi n of the most sni red 
cows, and these in fact art mated with ordinar\ bulls Iteffalocs 
were created by one of the chief Toda gods. On, and ms w ife 
On’s buffaloes were ancestors of the sacred animals, those created 
by his wife of ordinary buffaloes Sacred dairies and sai rod 
buffaloes are regarded in some measure as the property of the 
go<ls Buffaloes are not eaten, but, after due ceremonies for 
counteracting possiiile danger, the milk of ci cn sacred buffaloes, 
comorted into butter, may be used even by people who are not 
Todas 0 At one feast people of the clan and of other clans may 
pat take of the milk of sacred buffoloes, which Is not ordinarily 
used l>y them Rivers sees in this some resemblance to those 
religious ceremonies of communion ‘ with the divine by eating 
and drinking the divine ’8 Although the buffalo is not ordf- 
nanlv eaten, there are certain rites called (rkinoptthpuni (‘ male 
buffalo we kill’) in which a male buffalo calf is slain and eaten, 
whenever a suitable one is availalile At the tt dairy the rite 
takes place thrice yearly The cliief officiant is the palikdr^ 
mokh, 01 dairyman of the village, who must be of the same clan 
as those performing the sacrifiie The animal is killed by 
striking with a club made of the wood of the sacred twi/r-tree. 
The flesh is roasted on a saerf tl Arc made bj friction Of this 
the palikdrtmokh etiin the tntinfu, and t lie others present may 
eat any portion (.'ertain piuts must not be eaten by women. 
The remainder of the feast is carried to tlie village oiid may ho 
eaten bv any one 1 At tlic li saenflee the tvtmlu is eaten by 
the palol (or priest of this ultra-sacred dairy), certain other 
parte by him and the kaltiiwkh (assistant) Some {larts, again, 
may be eaten by the kaltmokh and privileged visitors (mot ol) to 
the M Other parte are taken to the outskirts of the priests’ 
sleeping-hut and given to any Todas who may visit the dairy 8 
The significance of the ceremony is unknown ; the 
male Imllalo is not snert'd in the sense in winch the 
female sacred buffalo is. Fioin the piayei used 
before the slaying of the nnimal Riveis conjectuies 
that the pin pose of the rite is the geneial welfare 
of the buffaloes. He also thinks it possible that, 
as the flesh is eaten, the Ikidas may have preferred 

1 Paus 1 xxlv 4, xxvili 10 , Porphyry, de A il 29 f 
a Rel. Sent *, pp 304 f , 3.13 f ^ 

8 C(fS i. 88 f , and tf EHE ui 767>> 

* ORS, pt v , Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, li 4 , 6 

0 W H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 19C0, pp. 38 flf , 184, 
231 f 

8/6 pp 232,240 7 /6 ^ 274 f. 8 /6 p 286 f. 
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to use for this purpose less sacred animals out of 
fear of evil consequences.^ There does not ap^ar 
to be any clear evidence of kinship with tneir 
buffaloes among the Todas.* Nor does there 
appear to be a sacramental eating of the animal in 
tne sense of eating a victim rcgai'ded as divine. 

If Rivers’ explanation of this meal among the 
Todas 13 correct, we may see an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tubes in the Caucasus who, 
when obliged to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger which such sacrilege incurs by conse- 
crating one of the herd, slaying it, and solemnly 
eating it, afterwards treating tne bones with all 
due respect.* 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to thespiiit of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos* and the eating of half-raw flesh of a 
camel by the clan or tent-group among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula when other food failed* 
ai» ve^ vaguely sacramental. 

(d) The last group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals was 
regarded as an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
fur all animals, if not divine or even sacrou, have 

S ower grt>ater than man’s, either in life or after 
eath. Hence, too, innumerable rites of propitia- 
tion in connexion with the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting their vengeance or 
that of members of the same species. These some- 
times crystallize into one definite communal rite, 
in which propitiation, prayer, ritual slaughter, and 
ritual eating all have a part. But the slaying is 
not sacnhcial, and the whole rite is peihaps an- 
alogous to the solemn eating of first-fruits (below, 

§ 5) before all the harvest becomes available for 
common food. This rite is most marked in the 
Amu bear festival. 

With the Ainus, Oilyakii, and other peoples of K Asia the 
bear is re)i;ardcd with respect, if not as divine, but it is freely 
slam and eaten as food But one boar is kept in captivity with 
evei V evidence of respect , then it is ritually siain with pro- 
pitiations and apologetic explanations and prajers QfTerlngs 
are iiiat.e to the dead bear Its blood is drunk by the men 
present to obtain its courage and other virtues, and part of its 
flesh, having lieen offered in ‘a cup of offering to its head,’ is 
solemnly eaten by all present Then ail Join In eating the rest 
of the flesh Tlvo liver is said by a 17th cent authority to be 
eaten as a medicine for various diseases * 

The prayers show that the bear is expected to 
return to life so as to be slain anew, and in Sagha- 
lien the killing is foi the purpose of sending 
messages to the forest-god by means of the bear.^ 
The solemn eating of the bear by all is obviously 
meant as a projiitiatory lite which will make 
possible the common eating of boar’s flesh by all 
udio liave thus had coniniumon with the bear. 

4. The totem sacrament. — The theoiy of a 
general, though occasional, saciifice and sacra- 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now geiiei ally abandoned 
foi lack of evidence * With its abandonment the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a slam 01 sacri- 
hce<l animal as due to an earlier totem sacrament 
must also he given up. Among all actual totem 
peoples the ceieiiionial eating of a totem has been 
found m thiee instances only, and Frazer points 
out that m one of these (Arunta) the object of the 
eating is not mystical communion with a deity. 


1 Bivens, p 290 
a 16 p 356 

A Baalian, in VerharuUungen der berliner OetelUcha/t fur 
Anthropulogie, Ethtiologte und Urgeschichte, Berlin, 1870-71, 
p 64 

*E/tEi 100* f 8W B Smith®, p. 281. 

8 C BJWte-Bmn, Annalet drn voyages, Paris, 1814, xxlv. 164 f. , 
J Batchelor, The Ainu and thrir Folk-lore, London, 1901, p. 
480 f , Om, pt. V , SpinU of the Com and of the Wild, U. lOOff , 
cf artt Ainus, vol I p. 249; Animals, \oL i p 603 
t P Labb6, iln Bagne mate, Plele ae Sakhaltne, Paris, 1903, 
p 2321 

8 But see 8 Keinach, Cultet, mythes, et rehgione, 3 vole , 
Pans, 1905-08, pamni, and art Oommukiou with Duty (Greek 
and Roman), vol in. p. 767. ' 


but to ensure the supply of food for others nof of 
that totem. It is magical, not religions, and the 
animals m question are not regarded as divine.^ 

The Arunta once freely ate their totems, and even now there 
is DO absolute restriction by whioh a man may not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild cat, which is also forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Besides permission to eat sparingly pt 
his totem at all times, each man at the intichiuma oeromoniee, 
tor the increasing of the totem animal or plant, must eat of his 
totem, in order that the totem species may be Increased tor the 
benefit of fellow-tribesmen of other totem groups Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Members of the totem group now refrain from eating 
their totem till it is full-grown or plentiful When thait happens, 
members of other groups may not eat until the members of this 
^oup have eaten sparingly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eaung is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of flrstfruits by certain persons before all can eat freely. This 
second ceremonial is obligatory ; non-eating would result in the 
decrease of the totem ® 

The second instance is from Benin Some families of the 
Bini, at the burial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer it in sacrifice to the dead man. Tins portion may also be 
put to the lips of members of the family and then thrown away 
The rest is thrown away or eaten by the family or strangers. 
Obviously some benefit to dead and living is here expected? 

The third instance is from Assam, where the Kachans were 
formerly divided into totem clans. In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revered animal or plant has been noted The Leech 
folk hold the leech in high regard and do not kill it. But once 
in a lifetime at a certam religious ceremony the Leech folk must 
chew a leech with vegetables The Jute folk must also chew 
Jute at great religious ceremonies * 


Tn none of these instances is the totem wor- 
shipped as a divinity, and they aie all contrary to 
general practice among totem peoples. They do 
I not lend support to the denvation from totemism 
of the slaying and eating of sacied animals at 
higher stages. 

5. Flrstfruits eaten ritually or sacramentally.— 
This has aheady been fully discussed.* But it is 
obvious that here the word ‘sacramentally’ will 
bear various shades of meaning according as the 
hrstfrmts are looked upon mcretv as set apart from 
ordinary usage, or as saciificial food, or as actually 
containing or being a spirit or god. 

6. Ceremonial eating; of images of dough or other 
substances.— In cases where the image is described 
as the god and is eaten there is clearly some idea 
of sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this IS found in the ancient Mexican religion, where 
the solemn eating was called teogiualo, ‘god is 
eaten.’* Similarly, the IJanlfa, m time of famine, 
made an image of dates kneaded with butter and 
sour milk and ate it.'^ Communion with a deity 
by means of swallowing part of the image is also 
found among the Mftlas of S. India and among the 
lluichol Indians of Mexico.* These and similar 
instances may be compared with the ritual offering 
(though not always eating) of cakes in the fonu of 
or stamped with the effigy of a divinity * These 
may also he connected with the ofleiing and eating 
of lirstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably representing the corn-spirit, 
as Frazer thiiiks). 

The aacrauiental aspect of eating such dough images is well 
shown by Acosta’s description of the Mexican eating of the 
linage of UuitzUopochtli the people ’received it wth such 
tears, fears, and reverence as it was an admirable thing, saying 
that they did eat the flesh and bones of Qod, wherewith they 
were grieved ’ i® 


1 J Q Fraser, Totemiem and Exogamy, London, 1910, Iv 231 
® ^ncer-Oillen*, p. 167 ft 

8 Frorer, Totemiem and Exogamy, iL 688, from information 
supplied by N. W Thomas 

* lb Iv. 297 f , from information supplied by 8 Endle. 

* Artt Firstfruitb (Introductory and Primitive), vol. vi. p 
48», $ s , Eatino th* God, vol v, p 187. 

* Art Eating tiii God, vol. v p. ISOb ; cf. EH ill. 299, 816, 
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7W R. Smith®, p 226; P Liebrecbt, Zur Volkehunde, 
Heilbronn, 1879, p 436 ff. 

8 E Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
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% Swallowing; sacred substances.— Under this 
heading may be grouped a variety of rites with a 
sacramental aspect. As an example from a low 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish-priest ground a 
fetish to powder, and, having mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to each member of the 
family. By this means they were still bound 
together.^ in the ceremonies of the various frater- 
nities among the Zufii Indians the drinking of 
conseer^d ‘medicine-water’ has a prominent 
place. The consecration is accomplished with 
prayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of tho gods, 
etc The altar and the woranippers are sprinkled 
with the water, and the males present receive a 
drink of it ; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female members drink it; and on the 
fourth evening the novices receive it.* Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are used in other fraternities in a kind of sacra- 
mental magic— to cure disease, to make a brave 
heart, for safety, and the like.* In India the 
Avater in which a sacred image has been washed is 
drunk as holy watei * The drinking of the haoma 
in Zoroastrian religion and its supposed effects on 
the partaker have already been fully described in 
the art Haoma. It is also given to the dying as 
a last sacrament, or AdpfjiaKov i,Ba.vaalat. Its counter- 
part in Vedic and later Indian religion is aoma 
{q.v.), both having been originally one. Soma 
was tho drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality Imth for them and for men. It also 
healed physical and moral ills and gave wisdom. 
This drink of the gods could also be prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. Tne drink 
made tho worshipper a new man ; the draught of 
the gods flowed in his veins, purifying and sancti- 
fying him.® The nectar of the Gieeks is a similar 
drink of immoitality ;• and it is probable that 
nmitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
y them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and other desirable oualities 
on them, like Goibniu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtic mythology.’ In Babylonian mythology 
‘ food of life ’ and ‘ water of life ’ were the projierty 
of the gods, giving immortality, as is .seen in the 
myth of Adapa ® The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
tho other world it had magical immortal powers. 
Fijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ Avater of solace,’ 
which caused the grief of the ghost and tho 
mourneis on earth to be assuaged.® ISo at a far 
higher level, in Orphic-Pythagorean circles, the 
dead drank ‘ cool water flowing from the Lake of 
Memory,’ and thereafter had lordship among tho 
other heroes.’® 

Tho Idea of the Tree ol Life and its effects in Hebrew, early 
Christian, and Gnostic mythologies may be compared with the 
mytldoal concepts here set forth In Egypt analogous ideas, 
though of a curious kind, are found A funerary test speaks of 
a de^ king slaying and (ievouring the gods to obtain their 
powers and to become eternal .Similarly, by sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortal might acquire iininortality n 


8. Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 
possible tliat tho conceptions discussed in the last 
section underlio such sacrnmental rites as may ho 
found in mystery-rehgions, though here we must 
beware of reaiiing too much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence tran.smitted to us, 

(a) In the Eleiisinia certain acts of a sacramental 
character had a place. What that place was and 
what precise meaning was attached to them aie 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteiies, the candidates had to be free 
from crime, and purity of heart and life Avas 
necessary. Ceremonial piinhcations were also 
u.sed, and before entering tlie sacred enclosuie at 
night the fivffrai fasted. Apart from other things 
done or seen, they partook of a cup of KVKiup—a, 
thick gruel of meal and watei, resembling the 
draught of barley, groats, watei , and penny-royal 
leaves drunk by the moinning Demeter aftei her 
nine days’ fast.’ If the emendation by l.obeck* 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes this rite is correct, possibly sacred bread 
or cake Avas also eaten 

‘I farted, I drank the KVKiuv, I took from the ark, and, 
having tasted (iyytvtrifjLtvot), 1 put it away in the basket and 
from the basket into the ark ’» 

The unemended text suggests the handling {i^yaffd- 
fiepot) of a sacrerl object rather tliaii the tasting of 
sacred food. What did tins drinking and eating 
mean to the worshippers? Some imiuirers have 
seen in it a sacramental commnnion with Demeter 
in her passion — an infusion of her life into the wor- 
shipper * The secret of Eleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hyixithetical. 
But the whole group of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ was certainly regarded as beneflcial 
and assuring immortality. The /tt/vrot were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them.® These effects were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only. 

(b) In the mysteries of Attis, besides the smear- 
ing of the lips of the udarat Avith holy oil and the 
uttering of the words, ‘ Be a.S8ured, O fiOorM, the 
god has been saved . thus for you there shall be 
salvation fiom ills,’® at some point in the ritual, 
they ate and drank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Firmicus 
Matornus. Tho nature of the food is unknown 
Firmicus says that into tho inner parts of a temple 
a man about to die (symbolically or ritually ?) w'as 
admitted and said : 

‘ I have eaten out of the tympanum, I liave drunk from the 
cymlial ; I am an initiate of Attis.' f 
Clement gives the formula as : 

*I liave eaten from the tjmpanum, 1 have drunk from the 
cymbal , I have carried the kemos [a tray with cups] , I bav«P 
gone beneath the pastas ’ ^ 

Tympanum and cymbal figured in the myth of 
Attis. Here again the purpose of the rite is 
obscure, though some writers boldly maintain 
that it was to bnng the fivarai into closer coni- 
iiiunion with the god.® Dietench thinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life — the Christian 
Eucharist — as conferring immoitality, wheieas 
‘ thou hast eaten poison and drunk the cup of 
death.’ 


1 A R6ville, Les liehgions dts peuples non-nmlis^s, Pans, 
1883 i 84 

2 M. 0 Stevenson, tS RBKW (1904], pp 492 ff., 640, 662, 661, 
672. 

8 Ib p. 660 f. 4 Monier-Wlliiams, p 146. 

8 p 869. « Of. Lucian, Dial. Deontm, no. 4. 

7 See art Oklts, vol iii p 285b 

8 M Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p 544. 

» B Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p 117 ff 

18 The various formula) are given in J E Harrison, Pro/ego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion^, Oambndge, 1908, p 673 ff 

11 E. A Wallis Budge, The Papyrus of Am, 2 vols , Lond 
1896, p IxxvUi , A. Aviedemann, Die Toten und ihre Retche 
Glauoen der alien Aegypten, Leipsig, 1902, p 18 


1 Ol llomeno Hymn to Demeter, 206 f ; Eustathius, on 
Homer, ll xi 638 

2 Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p 831. 

8 Clem Alex Protrept li §1 (891 

4 F B. Jevons, An Jntrod to the Hist of Religion, London, 
1896, ch XXIV.; Fariiell, in PB*ii xix 120 f, //./ H. 316 f , 
ERR vi. 409* , P Gardner, Few Chapters in Greek Mkstory, 
London, 1892, p 883 f , The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, do . 
1893, p 17 
8 iHndar, frag cxvi. 

6 Firm. Mat. de Errore Profan Relig , ed K Ziegler, Lelpxig, 
1907, p. 67 

7 Ib p. 48 8 Clem Alex. Protrept ii 16(47ff ) 

* GJP, pt Iv , Adonis, Osins, London, 1914, i 274 

10 A Dieterioli, Eine Mtthrashtui^ie, I^ipzig, 1903, pp 108, 163 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern) 


(c) In Mithraiam there was some form of aacra- 
nient, aa the words of Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
show. Justin says that bread and a cup of water 
were set forth with certain words of blessing in 
the sacred rites.^ Tertullian says that Mithra 
siuns his soldiers in their foreheads, celebrates an 
oblation of bread, and introduces a symbol of the 
resurrection.® Both Fathers looked upon this 
sacrament and otliei rites as a parody of Christian 
rites suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improbable that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as an imitation of the Eucharist. Pliny, however, 
speaks of maqwis ccema in Mithraism.® On a bas- 
relief from Konjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
supposed to be represented. Two figures, one 
holaing a drinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of which is a tripod holding small loaves of 
bread. On either side stand human figures, one a 
Persian, two with masks representing a lion and a 
raven, and a fourth mutilated figure. The Persian 
holds aloft a driiiking-hom.* Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers® If it is, it tells us nothing of 
its meaning, and Pfleiderer’s assertion that the 
standing figures represent the nature of Mithra 
under different attributes, and show that they 
have thus ‘ put on ’ the god, is somewhat extrava- 
gant.® The figures seem to be initiates of the 
different degrees, and there is no evidence that the 
sacrament was a mystic communion with Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other writers 
have also asserted. The likeness which the 
Fathers saw between this rite and the Eucharist 
leaves its actual purpose doubtful, and we can only 
logard it as a rite of communion in a somewhat 
va^e sense, like most of such rites in the 
mysteiies. Cumont interprets it aa communicating 
to the neophyte force to combat evil spirits and 
conferring on lam, as on his god, a glorious immor- 
tality.* There is certainly no proof that the rite 
had any connexion with the slaying of a bull, so 
often represented in Mitliraic bas-relief-s, or with 
the Xoroastrian future mythic slaying of the bull 
Hadhayfts, by Saoshyant at the last day, from the 
fat of which, mixed with the juice of white ^owa, 
a drink would bo prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men 

(d) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 

a lecently discovered but incomplete inscription 
shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest ‘bioke the cake and poured forth the 
cup for the The inscription has been re- 

stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.® 

For Bacraraents in Mandseism see ERE viil 38T», 389, and, 
further, A J IT W Brandt, Die manduiaehe Religion, lH)ipzi(r, 
18b9, np 107 f , 203 f 

In this connexion it should be noted that the phrases express 
in? mystic union, desired or realircd, with a gfod, in the so 
called Mithras Litiirjfy (‘ Remain with me m my soul ’), in the 
London Papyrus (• Come to me. Lord Hermes, as babes into the 
wombs of women and in the Leyden Papyrus (‘ For Tliou art 
I, .and I am Thou’), quoted by Dieterich,* have no ooniiexion 
with>k sacramental meal 

Did these sacramental rites in the mystery 
religions impart new' life and immortality T Quite 
possibly they were thought to do so. Plutarch 
says that tiie" w’orshippers at the sacrificial banquets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a good nope 
and the belief that God was present with them, 
and that He accepted their seivice graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysteries also. Considering, however, that we 
know so little of the rature of those sacramental 
rites* 'it is ludicrous to find seveial writers regard- 


1 Justin, Apol l. 66, Dial. e. Tryph. 70. 

« De Prmor Uoer 40. » Pliny, HS xxx. 2 (6). 

<P. Cumont, Textee et monumente figurit relatt/t aux 
mveUreede Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 167 f, 

» O Pfleidercr, The Early Chnttian Conception of Chnet, 
London, 1905, p 129 f. 

« Cumont, 1. 821. Dieterioh, p. 104 f. 8 P. 97 


ing them, not merely as resembling, but aotuall^ 
as the source of, the Christian Eucharist. Nor is 
there any real evidence that a rite of ‘ eating the 

g od * was a common or usubl one in paganism when 
bristianity was iii-st founded and promulgated. 
Litbratchk. — ^T his has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes ; but the following additional works may be oonsultiyl : 
C. Clemen, Pnmilive Cnnetuinity and ifs Eon-Jewith Sources, 
tr R. a Nlsbet, EdinburKh, 1912, p. 288 ff ; W. Heitmuller, 
Taufe und Ahendmahl oei Paulue, Gottingen, 1903 ; J. A 
MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 1902, p. 264 ; 
N S6derblom, ' Le Breuvage divin,' £o Vie future, d'apris le 
Mazdiiame (=AMO ix.), Fans, 1901, p. 330 ff. See also artt.y 
Drinks, Food, Communiob with Dritt, Eatino trk floD, I'irst- 

FRUITS. J. A. MacCulloch. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). — The 
doctrine of the Holy Oithodox Eastern Church 
concerning the ‘ mystenes ’ {i.e. the sacraments) is 
officially stated in (1) The Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, composed by Peter Mogila, metropolitan of 
Kiev (1623-47),^ and (2) the Acta of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Bethlehem) of 1672.® In these docu- 
ments the Orthodox sacramental system has been 
defined, in opposition to that of the Reformed 
Churches, in terms more in harmony with those of 
contemporary Roman Catholicism than with those 
of the early Eastern Fathers. 

A mystery is defined as *a rite, which under 
some visible form (elSos) is the cause of, and con- 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God ; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace.’* 
Mysteries were instituted to be ‘badges (<r7)fi6,Sia) 
of the true sons of God,’ ‘ sure signs {artneia) ’ of 
our faith, and 'indubitable remedies {larpiKd)’ 
against sins.* 

Three things are necessary in a mvsteiy ; (a) its 
proper matter (0\r }) — e g., water in baptism ; (6) a 
properly ordained priest (lepei^t) or bishop ; (c) the 
invocation (irUXriais) of the Holy Spirit, with the 
form of words, ‘ whereby the Priest consecrates 
the Mystery by tlie Power of the Holy Spiiit, if 
he have the definite intention (yvii/ty iwoipacnsfjdvri) 
of consecrating it.’® This insistence on the Epi- 
clesis and the operation of the Spirit is a marked 
characteri.stic oi Orthodox sacramental teaching. 

Theie are seven mystenes : Baptism, Chnsm, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Piiesthood, Penitence, 
Marriage, Unction. 

I. Baptism is administered by triple immersion 
in pure water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, normally by a priest, 
but in cases of necessity by any Ortnodox person. 
Those to be baptized must eitlier themselves or, if 
infants, by an Orthodox sponsoi renounce the devil 
and all his woiks and confess the (‘Nicene’) 
Creed. The fruits of baptism are the abolition of 
all sin previously contracted, original and actual, 
with its penalties, regeneration or renewal into a 
state of complete purification (rAeta Kidapait) ® and 
original justification,® and conferring of the indelible 
‘ character ’ of members of Christ’s Body and im- 
mortality.® 

2. Chrism (t6 pvpov rod xplff/iaros). — The baptized 
1 See questions xcvu -cxix of pt. 1. of ’OpfldJofo? iitoKoyia rijs 
niartui Tij? xaSoAiX'^ xai ds'ocrroAiKijt cKsATjirtat rns dvaroAiici^jf, 
in E J KImmel, Monumenta Pidei Eeolesice Onentalis, pt i 
pp. 109-197 The Greek translation of Mogila’s Russian Cwifee- 
non was authorized by the four Eastern patriarchs at Oonstan- 
tinople in 1643 as ‘ faithfully following the Dogmas of Ohrist’s 
Church, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.’ 

RSee 'SynoduB Hieroso]} mitana adversus Calvinistas,’ in 
Kiminel, pt 1 pp. 808,404-406, 448-463 {•mDosithei Confetaio, 
decreta xv -xvlii ) The Latin translation is not always reliable 
This Synod holds a position in the Eastern Church similar to 
that of the Council of Trent in the Roman. Its main concern 
was to anathematire Oynl Liicar’s attempt in bis Oriental Con- 
feMion to bring the Orthodox theology into harmony with the 
Reformed. 

8 Orthodox Confession, p. 170. The references throughout are 
to Kimmel's Monumenta. 

* lb p. 171. 8 Jh. p. 171. 8 Ib. p 465. 

1 Ib p m. 8 /fe. pp 172-176, 452-466 



SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western) 


ai§ at once anointed with chrism (a mixture of 
oil, balsam, and ointments) consecrated by a bishop, 
and applied by a priest to the brow, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, and ears, witl\ the words, * The Seal of 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.’ This rite is 
the equivalent of the Western ‘confirmation,’ 
l^d is held to effect participation in the Holy 
Spirit, and inciease and confirmation (/3e/9ttfu<r«) in 
grace. Lk 24“ is the authority quoted for its 
institution by Chiist.^ 

3. The Holy Eucharist excels all other mysteries. 
It can be celebrated only by a lawful (vdfuftos) 
priest, rfnd on an altar {Bwiaar-^pioy) or consecrated 
cloth (dyri/xlffiov). Leavened bread is used and pure 
wine, mingled with water during the rite. At the 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
the substance (oMa) of tlie bread and wine be 
changed into the substance (oicrfa) of the true Body 
and Blood of Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, expressly invoked by nim for this definite 
purpose. Tins invocation immediately (rapevffOs) 
effects a * change of substance ’ (/tierowrlwcns),® apart 
from the use of the elements for communion ; there- 
after only the forms (etSrj) of the bread and wine 
remain ; ‘ truly and in reality and in substance ’ 

xal irpaypiariKUi xal oiaiuSwt) the bread and 
wine become the very Body and Blood of Christ 
in the mystery Chiist is ‘really present’ (xard 
TTpaypa iraptiy), and it is right ‘to worship and 
adore (Karpeiav) the Holy Eucharist even a.s oui 
Saviour Him.self.’ * The Eucharist is an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice ’ (dvalp-arot 6v<rLa), propitiatory (lXa<rTtiti)), 
offered on behalf of all the faithful, living and 
departed.® The Holy Communion is given to all 
the faithful under both kinds — to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction 
Newly-baptized infants are communicated immedi- 
ately after leceiving the chrism. The fruits of 
the mystery aie remembrance of the passion and 
death of Christ, propitiation for sms, defence 
against temptations, and the indwelling of Christ m 
the faithful, [’reparation for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men.® 

4. Priesthood {Upuffifyt}) is (a) ‘ spiritual,’ which 
IS shared hv all believers (of 1 P 2*- *, Rev 5'®, 
Ro 12^) ; and (i) ‘ sacramental’ (nvcrrripKidris). The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
leceived authority for that purpose from the 
Apostles in unbroken succession. The ‘ matter ’ of 
this mysteiy is tlie laying on of linnds {iirlOeait twv 

the formula the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func- 
tion for wbioh ordination is confeired. The 
functions of the higher ‘orders’ (rd^ets) include 
those of the lower A bishop, after his election 
has been conlirmed by the bishops of the patri- 
archate or province, must be 01 darned by at least 
three other bishops. The episcopate is necesmry 
for the very existence of the Church ; without a 
bishop tlio ChurcJi could not be governed ; he is 
‘ the fount of all the mysteries,’ and ‘ the living 
image of God upon earth He alone can ordain 
puosts, confer the lower oiders, and con.secrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys- 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions aie 
to conseciate and ofier the bhichaiist, and, if 

1 Orthodox Confession, pp 175-170, 449 

a Ih p. 180 3 Ib p 402 

4 lb pp 126 and 1S3. Althou^^h the mode of this change of 
substance is not defined {ib. p 461), it is stated to be • not typi- 
cally or figuratively (oii rviriKus ouS’ •iKoviKit^), not by virtue of 
abounding grace (oi/ii yapiri vrrepfiaWovtrp),’ » e the Calvinist 
doctrine (p 461, 2), nor ‘ by impanation ’ (^ar ivapna-fLoi'), t e 
Luther’s ‘ consubstaiitiation ’ (p 469), but In such wise that the 
Bodi and Blood of Christ are given to ‘ tlie mouth and stomach ' 
of both faithful and unfaithful receivers (p. 468) The verbs 
/jLiTairoititr^eu, p«TO/SoAA<(rdat, piTappoOfiiievOai, are used to 
describe the change (p 467) 

0 Pp 183, 461, 464 « P 184. ’ Pp 487, 442, 438. 


authorized thereto W the bishop, preacli and ab- 
solve penitents.* There are also deacons, sub- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, dooi keepers, singers, 
Iight-bearers.® The fruit of ordination is authority 
(i^ovala) and grace to perform the functions of the 
order.* 

5. Penitence (jxeTdvoia) consists of oral confession 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance and 

ronounces absolution; in doing so be declaies 

imself a sinner and God the I’ardoner. Tins 
mystery is fruitless unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, truly sorry for his sin.s, 
purposeful of amendment, and prepared to carry 
out the penance imposed. Confession should be 
made at least once, but normally four tunes, a year. 
In practice it is frequently of a very formal 
nature.* 

6. Honourable marriage (6 rlniot ydfios).—This 
mysteiT is in the first place celebrated by the 
mutual consent of a man and a woman (there oeing 
no impediment), but is notconsidciod by the Cliurch 
a tiue {dXridivbs) marriage unless they conhim their 
consent in the presence of a pnest, and, having 
joined hands, promise to be faithful to each other 
till death The civil law of the Eastern Empire 
permitted divorce a vtnctilo, and the Eastern 
Church pcnnits such divorce not only for adultery, 
but for high treason, insanity, leprosy, and other 
causes. The innocent party may re-many; no 
one may obtain a divorce more than once.® 

7. Unction (t6 ec^Aaiov), instituted by Christ 
(Mk 6'*) for the sick, is administered only by a 
priest, with pm e oil, a prayer settingforth its efficacy 
being said during the anointing Tins unction is 
not, a.s among the Latins, reserved for those m 
extremis, but is administered with a view to the 
lecoveiy of the sick person. Its recipient must 
first have confe.ssed to a pnest.® 

Of the seven mysteries tlie Eastern Orthodox 
Church affirms that they are ‘efiectnal instiu- 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessity ’ [bpyava 
SpairriKd t<hs fivoptrois dvdysris),'^ which 

amounts to a declaration that they are otlif acious 
ex opere operuto. Each of the mysteries is ad- 
ministered w’lth lengthy rites and elaborate cere- 
mony, but these are not regarded as necessary to 
tlieir eflicacy, but may vary in difleieiit paits of 
the Church, piovided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained. 

The sacramental system in the sejiarated Mono- 
physite and Nestorian Churches is the same as 
that of the Orthodox in pnncinle and in piacticc ; 
there are, however, consuleiable Miiiations in tlie 
liturgical framework of the mysteries nnd in their 
accompanying ceremonies, nor has then sacra- 
mental doctiine been so definitely formulated. 

Literatubb ~W F Adenyr, The Greek and Eastern 
Churches, Edinburgh, 1008 , F E Brightmaii, Litur'ju's 
Eastern and Western, Oxtord, ISdd, i , L Duchesne, C/iri«fian 
Worship, Eng tr 4, Lomlon, 1012 , H. Denzinger, Jiitus 
Onentalium, 2 vols . Wur/burg. 1863-64 R F Littledale, 
Ojflres from the Service-Books of the Eastern Church, London, 
1863 , F Cabrol, Dtctionnaire d'archMo^ie chn'tienne et de 
liturgie. Bans, 1907 ff , passim , E J Kiminel, Monumenta 
Fidei Ecclesioe Orientalis, Jena, 1860 , tf also artt Baptism, 
Confirm A non, Eiciiarist, Marriaob, Ordination, Penance, 
Unotion, Worship. K. G PARSONS. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western). — The 
word sacramentum first apiiears m Christian use 
as the accepted equivalent ot the Greek p.vcrT'tipioy, 
standing uniformly for it in the 0 L. of the canoni- 
cal books. There is nothing in the known classi 
cal use of the word to account for this. It is theie 
found in two senses ; (1) of the pledge or aiecunty 
deposited in public keeping by the parties eiigaggd 

1 P. 441. 

3 P. 188 , cf Metrophanis Confesno, in Kiinmel, pt ii p 139 

» P 441 * Pp 164, 189-193 

» Pp 193-196 , cf. art Marbiaob (Christian), vol vili p. 437 ff 

«Pp 196-197. 7P 450 
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SACRAMENTS (Ohriatian, Weetem) 


m a lawsnit, and thence of a lawsuit in general ; 
(2) of the oatl) taken by Roman soldiers to their 
imperator, and thence loosely of any oath. Both 
senses had some etlect on the development of 
Christian doctrine, but they do not account for the 
adoption of the word as a lendering of iiwtt'/khop. 
Tt is probable that there was a popular sense of 
the word which has left no trace in extant litera- 
ture apart fiom Christian writers. If so, it must 
be determined by the earliest Christian use. 

Here it ia necessary to refer bo the letter of Phny i regrardlna 
the Ch ristians of his province He observed that they aasemblea 
for worship, ‘ seque Sacramento non In scelus aliquod obstrm- 
i;ero, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adultcna committerent, ne 
iicleni fallercnt, ne depositum appellati abnejjarent ' He evi- 
dent! v understood the word of a pledge or oath, but his descrip- 
tion does not answer to anything known in Christian onirins, 
and it seems certain that he misunderstood the information 
(fi\ en him. What is interesting is the use of the word nacra- 
vientum It must have been used either by the Christians 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an interpreter In the 
latter case it will be an example of the popular sense here 
assumed. 

What that sense was may be gathered from 
Tertulhan, de Pro’scr. 20, where he siieaks of the 
unity of Cliristians : 

‘ Dum est ilhs oommunicatio pacis, et appellatio fraternltatis, 
et contesseratio hospitalitatis , quae lura non alia ratio regit 
quam eiusdem sacramcnti una traditlo ’ 

Here sacramentum can be nothing less than the 
whole Chiistian religion.* The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
particular. Thus for St. Cyprian the Church is 
‘ sacramentum uuitatis.’ By insisting on the like- 
ness of baptism and other ‘ sacramenta divina ’ to 
the Mithraic and other mysteries, Tertulhan* 
lecnlls the Greek original and shows that he con- 
sidered the woid a just translation. It is pos- 
sible that St. Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess < 1 elating sacrmnentum to sacrare exactly as 
oinainentum to ornare, lighted upon the true de- 
velopment of the ^\ ord 

Another sense emerges when Tertulhan calls the 
types of the OT ‘liguraruni sacranipta.’ * With 
tins we,, may compaie Cyprian’s saying about the 
seamless robe ‘ Sacramento uestis et signo declar- 
auit ecclesiae unitatem.’* 

When Tertulhan Bays ' Vocati sunius ad niilitlam Dei uiui lam 
tunc, cum in sacramentl uerba reepondimus,* 7 he hoe in mind 
the military oath, and pcrliape plays consciously on the word, 
likening the mystical initiation of baptism to the soldier's 
enrolment Caicilms of Uiltha, In the Council convened by 
Ctprian, used the phrase, ‘sacramentum Intcrrogat’ in much 
the same wav,^ and the analogy became a commonplace 

Cyprian’s collocation of sacramentum and signum 
suggests a current use of the woid which may 
enable us to establish more precisely its eqnival- 
epee to Aiwri^pioi', The legal deposit or secuiity of 
a lawsuit hail a symbolic value os well as its real 
value, lepresenting the whole matter in dispute 
It may have been called sacramentum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that void may have 
noquued the generic sense of a symbol from this 
specilic use. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, but the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, winch involved 
this use of a ivord evidently of sacred associations, 
would facilitate its retiansfer to religious uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious symbolism, and in par- 
ticular for the rites of a mystery-religion. Such 
use IS certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
that signs or symbolic actions, ‘ cum ad re8diuina.s 
jiortmont, sacramenta appellantur.’* The woids 

1 £■? 06 

* Cf hirreference {de Ret. Cam 23) to St Paul’s knowledge 
of,‘ omnia sacramenta’ (1 Go 13^), and to the Chrbtlan under- 
sUnding of the ’ sacramenta Dei ’ (c Mare ill 16). 

8 De Prmcr 40 , cf de Bapt. 6 

* In IV Sent. i. i 6. « C Marc v. 1. 

® De Cath. Eeel Unit 7 i Ad Mart 3. 

8 Cjpr , ed Q. Hartol, Vienna, 1868-71, p. 437. 

^£p 138. 


of Serin, 272, * Ista dicuntnr sacramenta, auia,in 
eis aliud nidetur, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an* 
appeal to the common understanding ; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
myatertum and sacramentum, saying, ‘ Mysterium 
uestrum in inensa doniinica positum est,’ that is to 
say, ‘ the mystery or sacrament of what you your|; 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Christ. In de Ctv. 
Dei, X. 6, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

‘ Sacrifleium uisibile inuisibilia sacrificii sacramentum, id est 
sacrum signum, mL’ 

But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any raoie than when he called sacraments'* signa- 
cufa uentatis.’ * His constant recurrence to this 
idea, however, prepared the way for the formal 
definition which Isidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7th century : 

‘ Sacramentum est in aliqua celebratione, cum res gesta its 
fit, ut aliquid signifloari intellegatur quod sancte accipiendum 
est 

Augustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great,* but he moved 
in the direction of making it more specific, as 
when he spoke of the ‘ pauca saci amenta saluber- 
liraa’ of the gospel,* or contrasted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the NT, saying • 
‘Sacramentis numero paiicissimis, obseruatione facillimis, 
signification* praestantlssimis, societatem noui populi colli- 
gauit * ® 

This implies the same limitation which the word 
cetehratxo imports into Isidore’s definition. The 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still speak of * sacramentum Trini- 
tatis ’ • But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res qestn, done with 
symbolic significance as a nto of the Church. 

The fact that St Jerome contemporaneously eubstituted 
myntenum for taeramentum in many passages of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does not seem to have any bearing on 
this movement, for he ei idcntly did not distinguish the words 
on any principle Thev were still true rquiialents He 
retained sacramentum in the following texts I)n 2*8 4 ®, To 127, 
Wis ’-JiW, Eph 19 83 9 633 , 1 Ti 31®, Rev 120 The whole range of 
meaning which pvar^piov can have is here included. 

The importance of the symbolic sense has a con- 
sequence, The compendious definition ‘signum 
reisacrae’ involves the distinction between signum 
and res, winch appears definitely in the writings of 
Augustine, and acqiiiies great importance in the 
system of theology ultimately elaborated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The siqnum is visible, or piesented to 
other senses than sight ; the res is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of signa — those which are natur- 
aha, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is file, and tho.se which are data, or 
merely conventional ; ’ and sacraments are evi- 
dently of the latter kind, so that signum and res 
are arbitrarily conj'oinod. Elsewhere he observes 
that m the case of such conventions the sign may 
bo identihed with (sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Paul says * Tliat rock was 
Christ,’* but only by a figure of speech. This of 
stgna in geneial ; in a pa.ssage onen quoted he 
says much the same of sacraments ■ 

‘ Si sacramenta quaindam similitudinem earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, oinmno sacramenta non essent 
Ex hoc autem similitudine plcrumque etiam ipsarum reruin 
nomina accipiunt Siout ergo secundum qnemdain moflum 
sacramentum corporis Ghnsli corpus Ghrlsti est, sacramentum 
sanguinis Ghristi sanguis Christi cat, ita saoramentuni fidei 
fldes est ’ 

But this must be read with the context. He has 
been asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
be said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
Jfdem because he has the sacramentum fidei, and 
he goes on to say that this is sufficient for salva- 
I De Ver. Rel. 17. 3 Etym. vi, 19. 

s E g sacramentum incornatiouis ’ (Serm 24) 

* De Ver. Rel 17, 6 Ep 64. 

® C Jud i 4 1 De Doctr. Christ. li. 1. 
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tiofi if subsequent sin does not undo what is done. 
He has said immediately before : 

‘Nonne Mmel immolatus est Ohristus in seipso, et Umen in 
Baoramento non solum per «>mne8 Paschae solemnitates se<l 
omni die populia iinmolatur, nec utique mentitur qui interro- 
gatus eum respondent immolari ’ i 

This crucial passage therefore sets up something 
iflore than a typical or figurative relation between 
signum and res, and from this beginning proceeded 
the theology of the School. 

So far the moaning of saermnentum is nairowed 
only to the case wliero there is a sensible sign of 
an intelligible reality. But Augustine did much 
more than impress on the woid this connotation. 
Ilis elaborated doctrine of giace, and his insistence 
on the connexion of this with certain saciamonts, 
and especially witli baptism, afforded ground for a 
narrower distinction. His statements must l>e 
read with care. When he says ‘Sacramenta 
Noiii Testanienti dant salutom ; sacramenta 
Vetena Testanienti promiseriint Saluatorem,’ * he 
probably means the whole content of revelation. 
His conception of the working of grace made it 
impossible for him to tie this absolutely to par- 
ticular ntes or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlarging on the futility of such a notion, but he 
was equally clear that certain sacramenta were the 
ordinary vehicles for the conveyance of grace to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might be distinguished as so used, and this dis- 
tinction became the basis of the subsequent doc- 
trine of the sacramenta. 

It U noteworthy that in the case of marriage, the sacra tiwn- 
him tnaqnum of Rph 6®, he doea not seem to hai e reooirnized 
any conveyance of saving grrace. The bona inatnrnonn were 
loles, fid.es, et saeramentxim, but by sacramentinn he seems to 
ftNe meant only its ByniholiBiu of Clirist and the Cliurch, in 
consequence of which iiiarna(fe became (a) indissoluble, as it 
would not be by natural law ‘nisi alicuius rel raaioris 
quoddain sacramentum adhiberetur,'* and (b) so sacred that 
the liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such as Cato, were 
now intolerable.^ 

It was not, however, until the 12th cent, that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh , 
of St. Victor® spoke of sacraments with theoldei 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
particular. Shortly after his date appeared the 
Librt Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. He distinguished seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace : Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by Ins commentators for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Thomas Aquinas seems to state the whole 
truth when he propounds, as the reason for main- 
taining it, the fact ‘quod comnuiniter ordmantur 
ab omnibus sacramenta, sicut pnus dictum est.’® 

In the Summa e GenttUs, iv. 68, Aquinas develop* an 
analog! with nature Corporal life has three essential needs 
birth, growth, and nutriment, to which correspond naplism, 
Confirmation, and the Eucharist ; and one per aomdens in case 
of need, t e healing, to which answer Penance and Extreme 
Unction. There are further required a source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are provided in the system 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
heeds alone, and of Marriage, supplyrng both spiritual and 
corporal needs Other scholia are even more forced and arti- 
ficial Some better varieties are collected In Summa Theol iii 
Ixv 2 

Yet this septenary system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, nore the test of criticism as under- 
stood in the Schools of the Middle Ages; and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much disposed to borrow doctrine from I.<atins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on the surface. It is not pretended 
1 JGi>. 98 ; cf. in Ps 21. ^ In Ps 73 

< De Bono Coniua. 7 * T>e Fide et Openbus, 7. 

De Soar Chr Fidn « Summa Theol iii, Ixv 2. 


that the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg 
introduced it into a catechetical instruction for his 
Pomeranian converts (c. 1127), but ho propounds it 
08 mi accepted tradition. Shortly aftei him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the w ord more gener- 
ally, distinguishes the ‘septem prineipalia sacia- 
menta,’ which were later set in a category apart. 
Contemporary with them was Gregory of Bergamo, 
who lias the same classifica-tion in his treatise de 
Veritate Corporis Christi. A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse associations, and not put 
forward as a novelty, must certainly have been foi 
some time current, though it can lie traced no 
higher. Tins must be remembeied wlien the 
general adoption of the sclieme is attributed witli 

ood reason to the inttiience of Peter Lombard and 

18 commentators in the schools of theology. From 
the 13tli cent, onwards the seven sacraments were 
mentioned with more or less of dogmatic assertion 
by numerous minor coum ils, liy the General 
Council of Constance, and notably in the Dccretum 
pro A rnienta promulgated by Eugenius IV. at the 
Council of Florence, which followed almost verb- 
ally the Opusculum Quartum of Thomas Aquinas. 
Finally the Council of Trent condemned under 
anathema any who should say ‘sacianienta nouae 
legis non fuisse omnia a lesu Christo Domino 
nostro instituta, ant esse plura uel pauciora quaui 
septem.’ ^ 

There is a siibonlmate classification of sacramenta mortuorum, 
which confer first grace (Baptism an<l Penance), and sacramenta 
tuuontm, which confer special graces on persons in the state of 
grace 

This more piecise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fathers and of ninny 
wiitersdown to the 12th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of St. Bernard* that the wash- 
ing of feet is a sacrament for the remission of 
venial sins He says emphatically that our Lord’s 
action was done ‘pro sacramento, non pro solo 
oxemplo.’ To avoid this dilhculty, theolol'ians 
have generally argued that sacraments are siioken 
of either sensu ^enertro or setisu prop) in A sacia- 
ment^ro/>rte dictum is one of the seven, and it is 
argued, not very successfully, that Bernard him- 
self observed this distinction and used the word in 
the generic sense. The distinction fiist apjieais in 
Petei Lombard’s definition . 

‘Sacramentum proprie dicitur, quod ita signuni est gratiae 
Dei, et inuiBibllis gratia* forma, ut ipsius iiuaginem gerat et 
causa exiatat ’ ^ 

The weakness of the distinction lies in the implica- 
tion tliat the name originally belonged to the,-» 
ordinances thus specified, and was then extended 
in a loose sense to others, which is an exact 
inversion of tlie historic movement. The difficulty 
is thinly disguised by the practice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances resembling 
the proper sacraments by the name of saira- 
mentalia. Such are the anointing of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and variou.s 
benedictions 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
woik under their proper heads, it is sufficient here 
to speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

I. Institution. — According to the Tridentino 
definition, all sacraments were instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita- 
tion of the term confining it to oidinances by 
which grace is conferred Thomas Aquina.s‘'*'care- 
fully distinguishes between the divine nature, i 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift is mediated to us, the 

I 1 Seas vh can 1 

a Serm tn Cena Dom. p. 897, ed. Mabillon. 
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nacraments being by Hia authority an extension of 
this mediation, though ‘ Ipse potmt effectum aacra- 
mentorum sine exteriori sacramento oonfeiTe.’* 
He lias been closely followed by all theologians, 
but obvious lack of evidence in the case of some 
sacraments has led to a distinction between im- 
mediate institution by our Lord and institution 
by others acting on His authority. St. John 
Bonaventura argued that Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction were thus instituted by the 
Apostles.* Alexander of Hales went so far as to 
ascribe the origin of Confirmation to a council of 
the 9th century • The point has been laboured 
since the Council of Trent by almost all com- 
mentators ; some assert that immediate institution 
by our Lord while on earth, and the committal of 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi- 
tion of the Church, are defined as dt fide by the 
Council ; others say that it certainly follows from 
the words of the Council, but is not expressly 
defined ; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
quence, but will not venture to call the conclusion 
in doubt ; Franzelin * and other moderns find it 
hard to believe that the Council anathematized the 
teaching of St. Bonaventura or determined a 
historic question of such dubiety, but nevertheless 
maintain on a priori grounds the narrowest inter- 
nretation of the definition. In the Pontifical 
Letter Lamentabili of 1907 Pius X. condemned 
various propositions calling in question the im- 
mediate institution of the sacraments by Christ 
Himself 

a. Ordering.— The institution of the sacraments 
by our Lord being assumed, it seems to follow that 
some conditions of their valid adininistiation are 
imposed. Since they derive their efficacy only 
fioin divine appointment, those conditions must be 
jealously guarded. Hence comes the theological 
notion of the ‘substance’ of the sacraments which 
the Church has no power to vary. 

The decree of the Oouncil of Trent Invalidating marrlagee 
contrsrted without the presence of the parochus was opposed 
on this ground If the consent of the parties was sufficient, as 
hnd always been held, to constitute a valid marriage, to vary 
tills rule was to touch the sulwtanoe of the sacrament The 
olijeotion is overruled by the fine distinction that the effect of 
the decree is only to render the parties inhabilea <■ 

The same consideration imposes the rule of 
tntiorism. Where there is any possibility of doubt 
as to the content of the substance of a sacrament, 
nothing must be neglected which there is even 
slender ground for supposing nece8.sary. The safer 
course or including it must be followed in practice. 

The factors in the substance of a sacrament are 
, conveniently snmnianzed under three heads: the 
‘minister, the intention of the minister, the matter 
and form The intention of the minister has been 
tieated elsewheie (art. Intention [Theological]); 
the other two heads can be more simply examined 
hcie. 

(a) Minister. — Since in a sacrament there is 
always something done, a doer is required ; and, 
since it is to lie done by the appointment of Christ, 
it IS important to ascertain who has authority to 
act. Ajiart from the Ignatian insistence on the 
paitof the bishop in the Eucharist, which might 
lie treated as mere matter of discipline, the eailiest 
question raised on this head appears m the 
baptismal controversy of theSid centuiy. Cypnan 
maintained with logical consistency that Baptism, 
Ijeing a conveyance of the gifts of grace deposited 
in the Church, could be administered only by the 
Chup^h. Narrowly dehnmg the Church, he denied 
that heretics or schismatics could baptize. In 
other words, the minister of the sacrament must 
1 Summa Theol. in. Ixiv 3 

* In IV Sent, vii i 1, win I 2 

* In IV. Sent, ix 1 * De Sacr. in Gen xiv. 

» De Smet, De Spmsaltbtie et Matnmonio, Bruges, 1910, p 
*64, note (*), citing the autifjriti of Benedict xiv. 


be a Catholic Christian. Arguing thus, « he 
defended the practice of his predecessor Agrip- 
pinus, and apparently of all the African bishops, 
who rebaptized all heretics coming to them. 
Stephen of Rome maintained that this was an 
innovation, meeting it with the peremptory 
demand, ' Nihil innouetur nisi quod traaitum est.^ * 
The historic question is not easily determined. 
Tliere had prooably been a long-standing diverg- 
ence of practice. Cyprian was supported by 
Firmiliaii of Csesarea and other Easteins ; the 
Donatists inherited his contention, and pressed it ; 
but Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 
fortified by conciliar decisions, was already exclu- 
sively helu among Catholics before the date of his 
birth, A.D. 353.® This conclusion about Baptism 
carried with it a like consequence in regard to 
other sacraments, and the Council of Nicfea agreed 
to receive Novatian bi.shops as validly oidained. 

In the Weitem Church, however, disputes about the validltj 
of schismatical ordinations long continued, as witness the 
history of 8t Wilfrid in England, and of Formosus at Rome. 
The scandals arising out of the latter case led to the establisli- 
ment of the Judgment in favour of such ordinations secured by 
the Influence of St Peter Damian * 

During the later Middle Ages the contention of 
the Donatists was revived in a new form by the 
Puritan sects to which the practical corruptions of 
the Church gave rise. The power of mmistenng 
the saci aments was restricted, by them to men of 
openly virtuous life. In the Profession of Faith 
imposed on the Waldensians by Innocent ill. this 
opinion is expressW repudiated. It re-appeared in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condenineu by John 
XXII. in his Constitution against the Fraticelli, 
and by the Council of Constence in dealing with 
the Huasites. 

The common teaching of theologians as against 
these errors is that a sacrament has its efiect fiom 
God and fiom the institution of Christ, and not 
from anything which the minister himself con- 
tributes, his action being purely ministerial. When 
he performs what is required of him in this iiii- 
meaiate connexion, the act is complete. The 
doctrine is safeguarded by the asseition that a 
sacrament is etlective ex opere operato. The 
phrase first becomes con^icuous in the treatise 
de Sacro Altnris Myst. of Innocent III., who seenia 
to have been taught it by his master Pierre of 
Poictiers in the school or Paris. He fixes the 
meaning precisely • 

'Quamuis opus operans allquando sit inimundiim, sempor 
tanien opus operatum est munnuin ’* 

The opus operans is the personal action of the 
minister ; opus opey'atum is the sacramental efiect 
produced by tins action. The distinction was 
repeated by William of Auxerre and by Alexandei 
of Hales, but was not yet fully established in use 
when Aquinas wrote his commentary on the 
Sentences, for he there says only that it was 
employed ‘a quibusdam.’® He also varied the 
sense of the distinction as used by his predecessors, 
making opus operans equivalent to usus sacramenti. 
Later theologians have preferred the form opus 
operantis, which fixes the meaning more exactly 
on the personal action of the minister or the 
recipient. The other member of the distinction 
IS perfectly stable ; opus operatum is the thing 
done according to the institution of Christ, and 
having its eft'oet theiefrom. It was ultimately 
defined in the Council of Trent that by the sacra- 
ments of the New Law grace is conferred ea; opere 
operato " 

It will be coni enient to mention here the doctrine of ohex. 
The word dates from Augustino, who, in his critical Letter to 


1 Cypr. Ep 74. * De Bapt. li. 14. 

» The subject is full> treated by L Saltet, Let Riordinations, 
ana, 1907. 
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liofliface on tho baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
'etiamsi fldem nondum habeat in cogitatione, non ei tamen 
obicem contrariae cogitationis opponit, unde saoranientum eius 
salubriter percipit ' ^ The obfx here is a mental state opposed 
to faith, which in the case o^an adult might annul the saiing 
effect of the sacrament. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the sacraments in general. An 6b$x must be 
^stinguished from a defect such as lack of necessary intention, 
or a personal Incapacity for saoramental grace (e g , lack of 
baptism in the case of other sacraments, and certain diriment 
inmediments in the case of marriage) which is nullifying in a 
different manner. The sacrament is in this case understood to 
be valid ; it impresses character, if it be one of those having 
that effect , it may ultimately confer graoe by reviviscence when 
the obex « removed ; but the soul receives no benefit of Justi^- 
ing gracelrom the immediate operation. The obex is a state of 
soul actively repugnant to the working of graoe A favourably 
active disposition is not required in such sort that the infusion 
of graoe will be due to tho co-operation of the recipient, as if 
exopere operanha; a passive disposition sufiices for adults as 
for infants ; but, where an obex exists, the active operation of 
the recipient is needed for its removal, since the hindering state 
of soul cannot be changed without his will. The Council of 
Trent anathematized ‘si quis dixerlt, sacramenta nouae legis 
gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre ’* 

So fai it 18 seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite iii the minister of a 
bacrameiit A larger licence, of which obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
definitely in the Responsa ad Bulqaroa of Nicolaus l. 
The pope consideis two cases. The first (ch. 14) is 
that of a pietended priest who had baptized many 
converts ; the answer is that persons baptized ‘ a 
quocunque Chnstiano’ are not to be rebaptized- 
The second (ch. 104) is that of a Jew — whether 
Christian or unbeliever was not ascertained— who 
also had baptized many. In respect of these the 
pope answers : 

‘Hi profecto, ei in nomine Sanotae Trinitatis, uel tantum In 
nomine Christi sicut In Actilme ApONtolorum legiraus, baptizati 
Bunl (uriuni quippe idemquc cst, ut sanctue expomt Ambrosius), 
constat 008 non esse denuo baptizandos ’ 

Yet he diiects inquiiy whether the man were a 
Christian or not, for what pm pose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine : 

‘ Baplismum OhrisU nulla peruenitate hominie, siue dantis, 
Blue accipicntis, posse uioiari.’^ 

This halting tieatment suggests that he was not 
sure of his giound, lacking definite precedents ; 
but his practical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layry/in, or even by one wlio 
\vas not a Christian, was the starting-point of a 
doclniie that became firmly established in the 

schools of theology. 

It follows that any human being is capable of 
acting as minister of a sacrament. Parity of 
leasoriing might seem to extend this conclusion to 
other sacianients equally uith Baptism, but the 
inference has not been drawn ; the practice of the 
Chuich, suiipoited by more or less weighty argu- 
ment, has restiicted the administration of other 
'acraments to particularly qualified peisons. To 
determine who is an ‘ idoiieus minister,’ one must 
lefer to the theology of the several saciameiits. 

(6) Matter and form. — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that something 
Visible 01 audible oi tangible, and so forth, is 
lequisite , and this something must be determined 
by the institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the question whether such determination 
may be geiieiic, or must be specific. If geiieiic, it 
may then be left to the Church to deteimine 
specifically v\ hat shall be used, and this may e\ en 
he determined diflereiitly in various pnits of tho 
Church; if specific, no vaiiation is possible. 
In the case of Baptism specific determination is 
universally accepted ; baptism must be by water 
in the name of the Holy Tiinity. Yet even here 
the teaching of Nicolaus i., quoted above, about 
baptism ‘xn nomine Christi’ may raise a doubt; 

1 f?/) 98 s Sess vii ' de Socr In Oen ’ 6 

3 De Dapt vi 1. The conipatihility of this with hw doctrine 
of obex IS secured by a distinc lion which he proceeds to draw 
between aaci aroentum and effec'ua wl vans saoiamentu He 
remarks that Gipnan failed to observe this distinction 


and it is pel baps only on tutiorist grounds that the 
normal formula can lie tieated as indispensable.^ In 
some other cases generic determination seems to 
be indicated by actual vaiiations in the practice of 
the Church. Again, determination may be more or 
less specific ; the use of bread m the Eucharist is 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
Western theologians agree that it may be indiffer- 
ently leavened or unleavened ; they discuss hypo- 
thetically whether wheaten bread is indispensable, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, but in practice 
the use of wheaten bread is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 

The importance of such determination is attested 
from early times by the practical watchfulness of 
the Church against innovations, as in the case of 
the Aquai lan heresy. The use of water in place 
of wine for the Eucharist was not merely a dis- 
orderly proceeding, but an offence against the 
doctrine of the Church. But there was little 
theorizing until the introduction of the Peripatetic 
metaphysic in the 13th cent , when tho distinction 
of matter and form was applied to the sacraments. 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether his ‘materia et 
forma vorborum* should be understood in the 
sense of forma esaenttalis. The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after his time. The saying 
of Augustine about baptism, ‘ accedit uerbuni ad 
elementum et tit sacramentuin,'* detached from 
its context and treated as a qua-si-definition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing used in the 
administration of a sacrament was likened to form- 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt- 
able to many purposes ; it was determined to a 
spiritual significance by the use of words, which 
thus played the part of the metaphysical forma 
essenUnha. Some ingenuity was required to tit 
this conception to all the seven sacraments. There 
were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquina.s in his Opuscnlum Qunrtum obtained a 
^rcat vogue ; it w as incorporated by Ei^enius iv. 
in his Decrctum pro Armenia at the Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
Trent spoke in geneuil teims* of ‘ materia et forma 
quibus sncraiaenti c.s.sentia peificitur.’ It is a 
[lostulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, either 
immediately or mediately, either genenoally or 
spocifically. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that theologians hold tlieniselves bound 
to the Peripatetic theory of matter and form, some- 
times known as liylomorphism. It is rather tiT^ 
case that phrases derivetl from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental practice, 
and are retained as consecrated by long usage in 
the Church. 

3 . Efficacy. — Before the rise of the Pelagian 
controversy (see art. Pelaquni.sm and Semi- 
Pelagianism) there was no analytical teaching 
about the effect of tho Chiistian sacraments. 
This began with Augustine’s insistence on the 
practice of infant bapti.sm a.s proving agairi.st 
iVlagius that infants stood in need of saving 
giace. The argument induced inquiiy into the 
ettect of baptism, and this led to a comparison 
with circumci.sion as a sacrament of the OT. St. 
Paul had declaied that there was no justification 
‘ by the works of the law ’ ; circumcision was a 
work of the Law, thongTi anterior to Moises, and 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting th^t 

1 The same expresBion as used by Stephen i. (Cypr Ep 
Ixxiu 16) possibly meant ‘ ChriBtian Baptism ’ in general For 
the use of the Greed as form of baptism m the Srd cent s '( 
F E. Bnghtman, Essays on the Early History of the Church 
and Ministry (1918), p 344 ff 

^tnJoh 80. »Ses« xiv 2 
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Abiaham was justified by his faith before the 
institution of the sacrament. How did baptism 
differ from this ? Augustine replied that circum- 
cision was a sacrament or sign of a Deliverer to 
come, by faith in whom the people of God so 
marked were justified ; but the Deliverer, being 
come, has instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
* ad innouationem hominis.’* He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably some 
‘sacramentum lustificationis ex fide’ latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro- 
ceeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
unifoiiii in all Latin writers, that the sacraments 
of the OT were inettective signs or symbols of a 
work of grace wrought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT were instmiuents 
for the doing of that work. 

Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 
very crude. According to Teitullian, there was a 
UM sanctifirandt in the water of baptism by descent 
of the Holy Spirit.* Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some- 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a suggestion 
drawn from one use of tne word nt supra), or of a 
‘ conditio sme c^ua non ’ ; but the later theology 
followed the mam current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of those 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament was taken 
to lie a uern causa of grace. Aquinas in particular 
lalxnired this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he wavered, and gave occasion for a 
flispute which still engages the attention of theo- 
logians. In his commentary on the Sentences* he 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cause 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed by the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instrumental ly a cause of tliat infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, adopt- 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seonis 
to exclude his previous negation. In Summa, III. 
Ixii. 6,»he contracts the human hand as instrumen.' 
turn conmnrtum with a stick as instrumentum 
separatum, both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is the man. So in the operation of 
grace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
riirist is instrumentum coniunrtum, a sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is produced whether the instru- 
mentum separatum be used or not. Therefore lie 
concludes * 

‘ Socramenta ecclesiae ipeoUllter habent virtutem ex paMione 
Christ!, CUIUS virtue quodani modo nobis copulatur p«r suscep- 
tiouein sacranientoruin ‘ 

Among the later Scholastics those who adhered 
to the earlier teaching of Aquinas attributed the 
disjiositive effect of the sacraments to a physical 
causation (Cajetan being apparently the hrst to 
use this phrase) winch could not reasonably be 
extended to the actual infusion of grace, luose 
who adhered to his later teaching attributed the 
wliole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral causa- 
tion, as being instruments of an action of Christ 
Himself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cau«e of our justification • Melchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
latei by Vasquez and De Lugo. Suarez, on the 
other iiatnl, extended the notion of physical caus- 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt- 
ability to any end which the Creator may appoint 
{potentia obedientialis), and that this potentiality 
become?^ active in the sacraments, by the super- 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 

1 D« Jfupf et Coneup U. 11. * De Bapt 4. 

3 jv. 1. * Of. Quodttbet, XII. x 14. 

® A moral cause Is defined as that which, on account of some 
quality inherent in it, affords a reason for ttie operation of a 
)h>sioaI cause The love of God is here the physical cause of 
ustification 


supernatural gfroce.* Among his followers 
severely Thoraut Drouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ' uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptafh in eis agnoscant, per 
quam proprie ueroque influxu sacrament^es 
eflectuB in susoipientium corda insinuent.’* This 
opinion, after giving way for some time before tWb 
teaching of Vasquez and De Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American CE, s.v. ‘ Sacra- 
ments ’ On the other hand Billot * has moved in 
the contrary direction, reduemg the effect of sacra- 
mental causation to the creation of a title %o grace, 
and so approximating to the first position of 
Aquinas. 

Indelible effect of a sacrament as imposing character, and 
the vexed question of the reviviscence of grace in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for its 
salutary working, concerns the speciflo tlieolocy of those sacra- 
ments which have this effect, viz Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Order 

With the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected the phrase cow ^tuere gratvxm, 
current from the time of its use by Hugh of St, 
Victor.* The Council of Trent anathematized ‘si 
quis dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis non continere 
gratiam, quam significant.’* The phrase cannot 
safely be rendered by the English word ‘ contain,’ 
whicn seems to lie used only in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial sense and in the sense of restraint. Neither 
sense is applicable here ; the grace signified is not 
tied restnctively to the sacraments, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, except so far as the sacra- 
ment operates at a certain place on persons there 
present. Grace is in the sacraments, says Aquinas,® 
only as signified by them (‘sicut in signo’), or as 
an effect is in the cause. It is not in them ‘ sicut 
in vase,’ except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument of conveyance. It should be 
observed that tlie Tndentine canon sets continere 
gratiam in contiast with the notion that sacra- 
ments are ‘signa tantiim externa acceptae jier 
fidem gratiae uel iustitiae ’ The sense of continere 
here is that of immediate and continuous con- 
nexion, the connexion being specifically causal. 
It 18 a conception which falls in more easily with 
tlie theory of pliysical causation than with that of 
moral causation, but it is not inconsistent with the 
latter, and is in fact held along with it as a 
necessary consequence of the Tndentine definition. 
According to either theory, the causal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an obex, which 
interrupts the now of the content of the sacrament 
to the soul of the recipient, hut does not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

LiTKRATt7RS.~ln addition to the works mentioned through- 
out, the following are of flrstrate imyiortance T de V. G 
Cajetan (the first of the modern eciiool), Commentary on 
Summa Theol., pt iii , contained in the Leonine ed. of St 
Thomas Aquinas, Rome, 1888, F Suarez, ‘De Sacramentis in 
Oenere,’ in Opera, Venice, 1740-67, xv lii , R F R Beltarmine, 
*De Sacrainentls,’ in Disputatumei cU contronrrsiitt Fulei, 
Cologne, 1017, iii. ; F de Lugo, ‘ De Sacramentis in Genere,’ in 
Opera, Venice, 1718, v ; H Tournely (Lafosse), ‘ De Sacra- 
mentiB,’ in Praleetionea Theologica, Pans, 1726-30; C. R. 
Billoart, Summa Sancti Thonux, Li^ge, 1 740-61 (containing 
severe cnticlsm of Tournely, from the extreme Thoniist stand- 
point, abridged in Summa Summa, Olient, 1703) , G Perrone, 
Trcelectionea Theologica, Rome, 1836-42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Eomanum, once of great vogue, but sujierseded by 
Franzelin), J A Mohler, SymboM, Mainz, 1832, tr J B 
Robertson, Symboliem^, London, 1$X)6 , F Probst, Sakra- 
menu und Sakramentalien in den drex ersten chnetlichen 
JahrhunderUn, Tubingen, 1872 ; J B Franzelin, Tractatu* 
de Saeramentu in Genere'^, Rome, 1888 (the last great work of 
the kind before the Thomist revival under Leo xiii.) , L, BlUot, 
De EocUna Saeramentu, Rome, 1007 (the chief exponent of 
the new Thomlsm at the Oollegium Bomanum). 

T. A, Lacey. 

1 De Saer. <n Oen Disput. ix., Op ed 1870, tom 20, p. 147 ff. 

^ DeRe Saer. i. m. 2 (Venice, 1737) , we attribute this anony- 
mous treatise to Drouin on the authority of II Hiirter, Nomen- 
elator Uterarius reeentwru theotogue eatholtca"', Innsbruck, 
1903-18, iv. 1406 

3 De Seel Saer. 7 * Ds Saer. Chr. Fid. i. ix. 2. 

0 Sess vil. • De Saer in Gen ' 6 * Summa Theol. iii Ixil 8 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran).— The 
doctrine of the sacraments, as understood and 
taught in the Lutheran Church, is a practical 
application of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
As tiie discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied with a thorough criticism of the definition 
qpt only of ‘ justification,’ but also of such closely 
rela^ terms as ‘grace’ and ‘faith,’ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in the 
conception of * sacrament.’ 

Recognizing the fact tliat the term in its ecclesi- 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and that therefore 
consideii,ble latitude could be allowed in its 
signification, the Lutheran Reformers were con- 
cerned only that a unique place should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lora’s Supper as means of 
grace, and that no rites, however useful in their 
place, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose as these two 
ordinances should be elevated to the same rank.* 
The term sacramentum in the Vulgate, aa the 
equivalent of the Greek /xuimjpiov (in such places 
as Dn 2**, To 12^), designates what is in general 
secret and mysterious, and, because of bemg so, 
awakens wonder and inquiry that can be answered 
only by supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied repeatedly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(1 Ti 3*«, Col Eph 1» 3»-» 6“). In Patristic 
usage it Avas generally applied to any ‘ sacred 
sign’ or ‘a visible seal (signaculum) of invisible 
divine things,’ ‘ a symbol of a sacred thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied to manifold customs and ntes, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, above all other rites, was generally 
recognized. The Reformers found in force the 
Decree of Floience (1439), designating the number 
as seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, tlie Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction ; and at Augsburg they were forced by 
the criticism of art. xiii of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, on the part of the authors of the Confutation, 
to define clearly their position as to the number. 
This necessaiily involved a fixing of the definition 
Prior to this Lutlier had, years bcfoie, in his 

rivate writings, freely criticized the teaching 

itherto current. Of fundamental importance is 
his Treatise on the New Testament ( 1620) ; but he 
expresses himself at gi eater length m the Prelude 
on the Babylonian Caj)ttvily, written later in the 
same year — a trenchant criticism of the entire 
rnediawal sacramental system. 

•I must deny,' he sajs, ‘that there are seven sacraments, 
and for the present hold to but three— baptism, penance, and 
bread To be euie, if 1 desired to use the term in tlio 

scriptural sense, I should allow but a single sacrament, with 
three sacramental signs ’ Then he adds in conclusion ‘There 
are, strictly speaking, but two sacraments, baptism and bread , 
for only in these two do wo find iKitii the dninely instituted 
sign and the promise of the forgiveneis of sins ‘ 

Melanchthon, m the Loci Communes (1621), 
simply Te-echocs these statements 

• What others call sacraments we call signs, or, if you please, 
sacramental signs For Paul calls Christ Himself the Sacra 
ment But if the name “sign" displease you, you may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly express the fon;e of the 
sacraments Two signs have been instituted by Christ in 
the Gospel, \lz. baptism and the participation of the I.ord‘8 
Table.’ 

Accordingly, the Apology U531) proposes the 
definition ‘Saci aments are rites which have the 
command of God, and to Avhich the promise of 
grace has been added,’ t.c. the promise of the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, or 
the gospel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran conception of a sacrament to em- 
phasize the fact that this promise of giace is indi- 
vidualized in the administration of the sacrament. 

1 See Avdogy of the Augslrurg Confession, p. 218, and the 
chapter of the Examen Conciiu TridenUnl of Chemnits, ii 
2ff., ‘de Vooabulo Sacrament!.* 


* Christ causes the promise of the Gospel to be offered not 
only In general, but through the sacrameiitH, which Ho attaches 
aa seals of the promise He seals and thereby ospecially con- 
firms the certainty of the Gospel to every believer.’ i 

Thus the sacrament is not only a visible word, but 
it is the visible word individualized. 

The efficacy of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention noi 
in the regulai ordination of its ministers, nor in 
the element received, nor in the sacramental tians- 
action itself, but solely in the word of divine grace 
which it applies to the individual receiving it. 
The sacrament, being not man’s but God’s act, 
cannot profit as an act of obedience on the pait of 
man. Man’s pait in it is entirely receptive. Mo.st 
impoitant is tlie distinction between a sacrament 
and a sacrifice. 

‘ A sacrament is a ceremony or work, in which Qod presents 
to us that which the promise annexed to the ceremony offers, 
as baptism is a work, not which we offer to Ood, but in whicli 
Qod baptizes us, t e. a minister in place of God , A sacn 
flee, on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 
Qo<l ‘3 

This position Luther most strenuously maintained 
against the extreme of Romanism on the one hand, 
\idiich changed the Lord’s Supper into a propitia- 
tory sacrihce in tlie Mass, and of the radical re- 
action against Rome on the otlier, which regarded 
it as only a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

‘ We should not presume to ^ive God soraething in the sacra 
ment, when it is He who therein gives us all things ’ 3 

Nor have they profit as woiks wrought for men 
by a pnest. With the greatest decision the 
Reformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a sacrament profits ex opere operate, except where 
recipients intentionally oppose an obstacle (.such 
as a mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its efficacy. Against such a mechanical theory 
the value of the sacrament avhs placed solely in its 
communication of the word of grace, to be apjire- 
hended by the intelligence of the subject, and 
appropriated by faith. The best knoMii of all 
Luther’s books, the Small Catechism, says . 

‘ It is not the water that produces these effects, but tl^ Word 
of God which accompan’es and is connected with the water, 
and our faith which relies on the Wonl of God connected witli 
the water ’ , and ‘ The eating and dnnking do not product 
these great effects, but the words which stand here, "Oi\eii 
and shed (or you (or the remission of sms ” ’ ‘ He who believ cs 
these words has what th^ set forth, namely the remission of 
sins’ ; and, to quote the Treatise on the NT once more, 'Sacra 
ment without testament is the case without the jewel ’ 

The mechanical theoiy of the sacrament bioke 
down with the scholastic theoiy of justification 
Tina failed in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctiine of justification as an act of God with 
reference to man, and logaidod it, on the other 
hand, as wrought within man, in a continuous, « 
gradual proce.ss, by the infusion of grace, through 
the sacraments. But, according to the NT, grace, 
in tlie proper sense, is no ouahty inhering in man, 
or communicable to man, but a disposition of (^od 
toward man, t.e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit on man’s pait The grace of God reaches 
man through a promi-e, and that promise is 
apprehended only by faith Nor is justification a 
process avi ought Avithin man, but a simple and 
complete act of God, without stages or degrees 
Sanctification, or the process by Avhich man groAAs 
in all the gifts of grace, is one tiling ; justification, 
by which Ciod places man in a neiv relation with 
God Himself, is quite another. There are also 
degrees of faith by which the promise is appre- 
hended ; but, wherever justification is present, it 
IS always of the same valve, namely that of the 
complete oliedience of Christ ; and this is tlfb gift 
ottered m the sacraments 

Nor is this most clearly enunciated theory of 

1 Formula of Concord, p 050 (quotations from the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church are (rum the Eng. tr. of Book of 
Concord, FhilaUelphia, 1911) 

3 Apology, 262. 18. 3 Lather, Treatise on the NT 
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the sacraments in any way contradicted by diffi- 
culties connected with the explanation of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in infant baptism 
the mind and heart of the child baptized. For, 
even with respect to a<lult'<, the woik of regenera- 
tion always remains a mystery (Jn 3 *) ; and, how- 
ever empnatically Luther connects regeneration 
and baptism, nevertheless the ground and motive 
of infant baptism is not that faith may be wrought 
m an unconscious child, but that Chiist's command 
concerning it may be obeyed. 

‘ Everything depends upon the word end ooinnmnd of Ood • l 
‘ We bring the child in the purpose and hope that it may 
believe, and we pray that God may grant it faith , but we do 
not baptize it upon that, but solely upon the command of 
God 'a • It is very certain that the promise of God belongs also 
to little children . Therefore, it is necossary to baptize 
little children, that the promise of salvation may be applied to 
them, according to Mt 2»>B. Just as there is salvation offered 
to ail, to men, women, and children, so baptism is offered to 
all— men, women, chiUlreii, infants. It clearly follows, there- 
fore, that infants are to be baptized, because with baptism 
sail ation is offered ' S * Through baptism is offered the grace 
of Gotl, and children, being offered to Ood through baptism, 
are received into His grace ‘ * 

Where, then, God thus offers His grace, it is 
believed that He provides also a certain measure 
of receptivity for it, even although we cannot 
define either method or measure. All explana- 
tions attempted aie pure hypotheses and not 
articles of faith, and cannot be admitted^ os 
standards according to which a universal principle 
conceinin^ the sacraments may be deduced, par- 
ticulaily if such principle antagonize what is no 
hy[)Othcsi 8 . It is enou^di to know that the word 
or promise is offered in baptism, and ‘is and 
lemains efficacious until we pass from this estate 
of misery to eteinal glory’ ;® and to tins promise 
faith 18 to recur throughout all subsequent periods 
of life The stress, liowever, lies always not on 
the faith of the recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
IS justified not bccnuso of his faith, but because of 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ that his 
faith'Ivpprelicnds. 

For a proper estimate of the office of the sacra- 
ments, a consideration of the doctrine of the 
Word of God ns taught by Luther is also im^rt- 
ant. In his Judgment the Word is no mere direc- 
tory, informing men of the way of life ; besides 
being such, it brings the very life whereof it 
teaches The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
supplementary to the Word ; nor is there any 
inner Word, apart from the Woid as written, 
1)1 cached, and announced in the saci aments. The 
outward Word, which is heard and rend, Is the 
tiue means tliiough which the Holy Spirit works. 
Outward and inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides oi relations of one and the same 
I lung. Nor aie the means of giace institutions 
by which man approaches (iod ; they are institu- 
tions by which God comes to man (Ro 
Strictly speaking, there is but one means of grace, 
VIZ. the Wold, and that, too, the Word of the 
gospel ; but, since this Word comes in two forms, 
we speak, in tlie widei sense, of Inith Word and 
sacraments os the means of grace. 

The grace, therefore, offered and received in the 
sacraments in no uay diflers from that ottered and 
received in hearing and reading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is the very same as is 
offered in the Word without the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute ; without it there 
IS no salvation ; that of the sacraments is relative. 
We rfre bound to them because God has mstituted 
and enjoined them. 

Nevertheless, ‘since the testament U far more important 
than the sacrament, so the words are far more important than 


i Large CatfchUm, ilZ. ^ Ib 473. 

* Apoloffv, 173 * Avgiburg Conf , art. ix 

0 Large Catechvtm, 476. » 


the signs. For the aiinia might be lacking, if one only hav^^e 
words, and thus m^t be saved without sacrament, yetmot 
without testament.* 1^ * 

The relative necessity of sacraments arises out 
of a gracious accommoaatfon of God to the weak- 
ness of man’s faith. 

* Mens humana non tantum per ee non noint promiseionem 
de gratulta reconciliatlone, veruraetiara quando ilia verbo noWe 
reuelatur, . . . difflculter illam ut prtvatim ad me etiam per- 
tinentem apprehendere et retinere potest. Deus tgitur Sacra- 
menta instituit, ut eseent externa et visibilia signa et pignora 
gratiae et uoluntatls Del erga noe * quibus illustri uisibili testl- 
monio testifleetur, quod promissio ad singuloe illoe pertineat, 
qui fide earn in usu Saoramentorum amplectuntur.’ 2 

Faith contributes nothing, therefore, to* the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, since all their power comes 
from the Holy Spirit in and throng the Word of 
the promise which they apply. Their virtue is 
objective, dependent alone on their divine institu- 
tion ; but faith is the organ by which the promise 
is received. God’s Word is living and powerful, 
whether I receive it or not ; but it is so in me only 
as by faith it enters and controls my heart A 
sacrament is received by faith when the Word 
attached to the sacrament has entrance. Even 
though at the time of the administration faith 
shouid be absent, the promise is there for appropria- 
tion and saving application, at whatever time 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repentance and faith. 

Most important therefore is it that in the ad- 
ministration the wolds of each sacrament should 
have the central place, and that the attention of 
those receiving it be not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that dazzle the eye fiom the simple 
word of the gospel, which it is the office of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should be 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mass, ‘given and 
shed for you for the remission of sms ’ fell out, or 
where the words of institution are recited in a 
language unknown to the peojde, or in low and 
suMued tones that cannot reach them, even though 
they understand the language. For how can faitli 
he enkindled by the Word when hidden under an 
unintelligible form ’ As the gospel is the power 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
power inhering in the syllables, but from the re- 
velation of Goil’s will which it bungs to man’s 
intellect and heart, bo also with the sacraments. 
Luther’s obiect in the reformation of the Mass 
was, first of all, that the promise and pledge of 
the sacrament should reach every mind, and, 
throuj^h the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.* 

Nor 18 the change in the ministers of the sacra- 
ments mode by the Lutheran Reformation to he 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-peipetuating 
order within the Cliiirch, both because a saci ament 
18 not a sacrifice and because such authoiity is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not be 
usurped by any part. 

‘For wherever the Church is, there is the authority to ad- 
minister the Gospel Wherefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and ordain ministers ’* 
Ministers are the executives of the Chinch, and in 
discharging functions winch God has entnisted to 
the Church they are no less the repiesentatives of 
God; and the Chuich is ‘whole two or three are 
gathered ’ in Chri.st’s name 
In rejecting the errors of the mediteval Church, 
the Lutheran Church has also been careful to 
guard against exaggerations ari.sing from a more 
radical reaction against Roman Catliolicisrn. 
While tlieie is, indeed, a sense in which sacraments 

1 Luther, On NT 

2 Chemnitz, ii 19, ‘ de Necessitate Sacramentorum ’ 

> For full discussion see his Formula Ntssce (1628) and 
Deuttche Metse (1620). 

* Appendix to Schtnalkald Artielet, 349. 
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marks of Christian profession among men,’ 
tins pertains rather to their use than to the sacra- 
ments themselves. For, as they are God’s and not 
man’s work, they are ‘ r%ther signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and confirm faith.’ ^ Man’s profession of faith is 
ni^t a sacramental but a sacrificial act, in response 
to the sacramental Word. For a like reason, they 
aie not simply ‘symbols of Christian fellowship,’ 
although this fellowship also is attested in our use 
of the sacrament (1 Co 10'’). Nor are they alle- 
gories either of divine grace or of Christian virtues, 
or mere ftestimonies of a grace previously bestowed. 

In Lutheran countries baptism is generally ad- 
ministered within a few days after the birth of the 
child. The meaning and efficacy of baptism lecelve 
particular recognition and emphasis in the rite of 
conhrmation, which is so far removed from the 
Homan sacrament known by that name as to con- 
stitute an entirely different ceremony. The Re- 
formers urged not only that the so-called sacrament 
of confiimation was without divine institution, but 
that it derogated from the recognition of the 
efficacy of baptism, since it was extolled as con- 
ferring the fullness of gifts of the Holy Spirit, for 
which baptism furnished only a preparatory grace 
Accoidingly, confirmation fell into almost entire 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 
remtroduction in another sense by Spener (1636- 
1705), it 18 to-day universjJly observed by them, 
as an edifying ecclesiastical iite, in which the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made 
in baptism are lecalled to those who are about to 
receive the Lord’s Supper for the first time, u hilo 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they 
roaiire not only what their baptism meant when 
administered, but also ivhat it means at ail times, 
since it is the fonnal affirmation in mature life of 
then full understanding and believing acceptance 
of wliat was done for tliem in their infancy. 

llemtism is never to be repeated — not because of 
the Roman figment of any dutracter indelihilia, 
but because baptism is a perpetual covenant on 
God’s part, ana by repentance we are daily to 
return to our baptism. 

' For though we were a hundred times put under the water, 
It would, nevertheless, be but one baptism * '■* 

In the Loid’s Supper the sacramental conception 
culminates. While Baptism is the sacrament of 
initiation, the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of 
the mature (’hristian life. The former concerns 
the foundation, the latter the growth of faith. 
The foimcr gives the general assurance of divine 
favoui ; the latter announces that a ‘ new testa- 
ment ’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders 
Ills glorified Body and Blood as the seal of com- 
Icted redemption to the individual who has already 
een baptized, for the comfort and strengthening 
of the faith pieviousl}^ received. 

The controveisy as to the presence of the gloii- 
fied humanity was one which Luther and his 
associates could not avoid ; and yet it has obscured 
the main stress of the doctrine. For, ivliile Luther 
insists that the chief thing in tlie sacrament is the 
words, ‘given and shed for you,’ etc., nevertheless 
he could yield nothing of what he found m the 
W'oids of institution, nor w’as he willing to surrender 
the comfort of the Real Presence by removing the 
humanity from the Holy Supper to a distance 
greater than that which separates heaven and 
earth. Nor could he reconcile himself to the 
thought that nothing but a sign or figure of the 
absent Body is present, or that Christ is present 
only in His divine nature, offering the sympathy 
and support of His far-remote humanity. For 
faith forbids us to place any limitations upon the 
ability of Christ to be present wherever He wills 
J Augsburg Confesswn, art. xiil. * Large Catechisrn, 476. 


to be, or to do whatever He wills to do. No theory 
of Christ’s ubiquity, as is often asserted, but only 
the words of institution determine the Lutheran 
teaching on this point, although the mam attacks 
upon this teaching, Luther promptly showed, in- 
volved a misconception of wliat is meant by ‘ the 
right hand of Goa’ as well as of Christology in 
general. Transubstantiation and all other attempts 
to define specifically this presence were repudiated. 
Every attempt to formulate it in philosophical 
terms must lail ; it is enough to know that the 
real body of Christ is truly present — not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly 
way. 

‘ Nos ufero praesentiam ipsam, quia testimonluni habet nerbi 
Del, ainipHclter credltnus de niodo uero praesentiae, quia uerbo 
Dei reuelatus non est, judicamus non esse disputanduiu Non 
igitur defliiiinus certain niodiim illius praesentiae, seel eum 
humlllter coramendamus sapientiae et ommpotentiae Dei ’ i 

Strenuous as was the controversy, however, and 
often as it may have degenerated into an academic 
question and have been diverted into Siliolastic 
subtleties, with Luther its deeply religious side 
was central. To him the Lord’s Supper was the 
sign and sacrament of completed redemption ; but 
ho saw the sign not in tne element, nut in the 
heavenly object by which it was accompanied 
The Body and Blood of Christ, actually tendeied 
to the communicant with the bread nml wino, tell 
not only of sin and guilt and the need of redemption 
above man’s ability to provide, but also of the 
completion of redemption, and God’s gracious will 
that the communicant to whom they are offered 
should personally share in all that Christ lias 
and is. 

But man’s faith cannot create this presence. 
Whether man believe or not, the piesence exists 
solely because of Christ’s institution. Only by 
faith, however, can the gospel, as thus ottered m 
the sacrament, be appropiiated While the sacra- 
mental and tlie spiritual receptions of Christ are 
oaiefully distinguished, while the spiritual may 
occur M'lthout the sacramental, and the sacramental 
without the spiritual, nevertheless the end of the 
sacramental giving and receiving of Chiist is that 
He may be received in the highest rneasme sjuntu- 
ally, t by faith 

In the canon of the Mass the priest otters to a 
just and wrathful (iod the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as a sacrifice for the sms of the living and 
the dead ; and, ns the representative of the penitent 
people, he intercedes that, by the interposition of 
this ottering, God’s wrath may be appeased and 
punishment immediately and hereafter impending 
averted. But, in the evangelical communion, 
restored by Luther, the perfection of Chiist’s sacii- 
lice otteied on the Cross once for all, and the all- 
availing inteicession winch Ho continually makes 
for all bcIieverH, comidetely reverse the activity 
The Body and Blood of Christ have become the 
pledges offeied by God, through the adniimstiator 
of the sacrament, to each and every eonimunicant, 
that His thoughts are only those of love (’hrist 
and all that Christ is are given with the bread and 
wine, to assure him that, with Christ, he is to 
possess all things. This pledge is given in the 
sacramental act, of which the words of distribution, 
os given by Christ at the original institution, aie 
the mo.st important part. The conseciation of the 
elements is not effected by the prayer either of 
minister or of congiegation, or by the recitation at 
the time of the original ^ords of institution, but 
W those wolds, as they were originally utfcred hy 
Cttirist, which, like the marriage blessing Kin l“1i, 
remain effective throughout all subsequent ages 
Those words are to be pioclaiiued and never to be 
omitted when the sacrament is administered, ‘ that 
1 Cbemniti!, if 76, 'de Keall Pnescntia ’ 
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the faith of the hearers may be excited and 
strengthened by Christ’s word.’"^ The proper pre- 
paration for the Ijord’s Supper is occupied also 
with the same words. Tliruugh them the sense of 
need is awakened, that they wio hunger and thirst 
after righteousness may be filled. The imagination 
that one may be lendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of character or a good purpose, or 
through the regimen of ascetic exercises, or by the 
purifying effects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unworthiness, (jonfesaion of sins 
is of no benefit if it be thought that the confession 
itself removes guilt and gives a better title for 
approach. As Luther says, ‘the only thing we 
can bring to the altar is a broken and empty heart.’ 
All confesHional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have as their end the piomotion of 
such spirit in all who would partake. 

‘ He la truly worthy and well-prepared who believes these 
words* *‘Otven, and shed for you, for the remunon of nns “ 
But be who does not believe those words, or who doubts, is 
unwortliy and unfit , for the words "for you ” require truly 
believ ing hearts ’ ^ 

Holding, further, that ‘the communion of the 
unworthy’ (1 Co 11’”) cannot refer to the weak in 
faith (since it was just for such that it was especi- 
ally instituted) or to believers coming to the sacra- 
ment without proper self-examination (since the 
condemnation whereof warning is given cannot 
apply to those who are in Christ [Ito 8*]), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
11“', the Lutheran takes gieat caio to guard 
against any thoughtless approach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive other than a longing for 
the spiritual benefit offered to faith in the sacra- 
mental Word This is the explanation of the 
provision described in the Augsburg Confession ;* 

* It 18 not usual to givo the body of the Lord, except to tboin 
that have been previously examined and absolved.' 

The withholding of the cup from the laity— an 
acknowledged departuie from apostolic usage- 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was promptly remedied as the princi^iles of the 
Reformation were applied to a revision of the 
liturgy. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
Lutheran conception of the sacraments was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through which it passed before it 
reached consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions and the more mature treatises of 
Idither the sources aie found for learning the 
results attained, while among those known as 
Lutherans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
'other extreme of either ecclesiasticism or radical 
subjectivism has had influence. 

Litkratitrk —The primary sources of information are the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church (in Gentian and Latin 
J. T Muller, Dxe syrnbolxsehen Bu^r der evang 4uther 
AtrcAe^®, Outersloh, 1!X)7 , in English • Book of Concord, ed 
H E Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1911), the writings of Luther (see 
art Lutiirr) and Melanchthon (Corptts Rsformatorum, vols I - 
xxviii , rd C Q Bretschneider and H E Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60) , and the numerous Church Orders of the 
16th cent , as found in the collections Of A L Richter (2 vols , 
Weimar, 1846) and E. Sehling (6 vols , Leipzig, 1904-13) The 
secondary sources are the dogmaticians of the purer penod, 
especially Martin Chemuitx, Examen Conctln Tnaentxm, 
4 pts , fVankfort, 1665-73, and later edd , who gives more 
accurate scientific expression than any of his successors to the 
positions of Luther See also J. KOstlin, Luthers Theologte^, 
2 vols , Stuttgart, 1883, Eng. tr., Plilladolphia, 1897 , P. 
Tschackert, Die Entstehung der lutheruchen und refor- 
mierten Ktrohenlehre, QOttlngen, 1910, the histones of doc- 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed 4 .R. Soeberg, Leipzig, 1886-89), 
A. HatCack (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99), R. Seeberg, 
(* Leipzig, 1913), and F Loofs (* Halle, 1906), and the SymboRk 
(Tubingen, 1876) of G F Oehler 

Henry E. Jacobs 


1 Formula of Concord, 616 f 

a Small Catechism, pt v. (vi.) * Art xxv. 


SACRAMENTS (Christian, Reformed'. — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a locis 
communis of theology, handling it in the fourth 
book of the Institutes (ch«. xiv.-xix.), that on the 
Church, and not only had he, as a reformer, to assail 
it as part and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
he was out to overthrow, but he was brought into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which formed part of his day’s woik. 
When he first emerged on the scene, Protestantism 
was being vexed and weakened with a contioveisy 
lietween the follow’ers of Luther and those of' 
Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concei'ned him 
vitally to keep this away from the sphere of his 
own labours. For this purpose he entered into 
negotiations with Zvvingli’s successor, Bullinger, 
and with such success that the entire Swiss Church 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra- 
ments in the Consensus of Zurich, 1549. So con- 
ciliatory was he, and so fully did he include what 
was of most importance in the Lutheran view, that 
between him and Melanchthon there sprang up the 
closest friendship, and even Luther is reported to 
have said, at an early stage of the pioceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had spoken in such tunes, there 
would never nave been any war between them. 
But in other quarters the success of the peace 
negotiations produced a diflerent impression To 
such a degree did the clearness and reasonableness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell that there was a 
wide-spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from the Lutheran point of view. This 
alaimed the protagonists on the Lutheian side, 
and one of them, Westphal, a theologian of Ham- 
burg, began to attack Calvin in no raea.sured 
terms This man, indeed, passes in histoiy for a 
controversialist of the worst type — noisy, obstinate, 
and unfair, making use of the most truculent 
language, as was, liowever, the custom of the 
time. Calvin at first handled him lightly ; but, 
when his restraint seemed to be doing no good, he 
met violence with the incisiveness and sarcasm 
which, when necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
this controversy perfected the development of his 
own views. As, however, all this was past before 
the production of the last edition of the Institutes 
(1559), that issue may be regarded as containing 
his fully matured convictions. 

He begins with defining a sacrament : 

‘ It is an external sign, by which the Lord seals on our con- 
sciences his promises of goodwill towards us, in order to sus- 
tain the weakness of our faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety towards him, both before himself, uiid before angels as 
well as men ’ 1 

He adds the definition of Augustine — ‘a visible 
form of an invisible grace ’ — but says there is no 
difference between the longer and the shorter 
definition. The word ‘ sacrament ’ does not express 
all this in itself ; its use arose from its being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate in place of the Greek guo-r?)- 
piov ; w'hatthe Latins call s«C7 a wenfa theGieekscall 
nwT-fipia, He does not add— what is the case— that 
the transference to the rites of the Church of the 
woid p-vuT-ffpiov was a depaiture from the use of the 
word in the NT, whore it means something which 
had been hidden from the knowledge of men in the 
earlier dispensation hut revealed in the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. In this confusing, at the be- 
ginning, of things that differed lay the origin of 
many mistakes which were subsequently to daiken 
the mind of the Church. ‘ Sacrament ’ is not a 
Biblical word, and with its misuse are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church. 

Calvin proceeds : 

'B'rom the definition which we have given, we perceive that 

1 Institutes, tr. H. Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1863, bk iv ch 
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there never is a sacrament without on antecedent promise, the 
sacMnient being added as a kind of appendix, with the view of 
^nnrniing and sealing the promise ’ i ^ 

This is not for the sake of estaDlishing the truth, 
wliich needs no conluniation except from itself; 
but it is a concession to human weakness, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the truth. 

This is commonly expressed by saying that a sacrament con- 
sists of the word and the external sign.’ » 


The nhiase has, indeed, been misapplied, the 
‘ >voi(l ’ being understood of the muttering by the 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 


‘ Very dUTerent 18 the doctrine of Augustine concerning the 
sacramental word ‘ ‘ Let tlie word bo added to the element and 
it will became a sacrament For whence can there be so much 
1 irtue in water as to touch the body and cleanse the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not because it is 
said, but l)ecaH8e it is behoved ?" Therefore, when we hoar 
mention made of the sacramental word, let us understand the 
promise, which, proclaimed aloud by the minister, leads the 
people by the hand to that to w hich the sign tends and directs 


To this view of tlie sacrament as ‘a visible 
woid’~to q^uote another phiase of Augustine — it 
might bo objected that the saci ament was a super- 
lluity, since the tiue will of (}od was sufficiently 
known through the Woid, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. But to this the leply is made : 


‘The seals which are affixed to diplomas, and other p <bhc 
deeds, are nothing considered in themselves, and would be 
afflxcd to no pun^so If nothing were wTitten on the panh- 
ment, and yet this does not prevent tliein from sealing and 
confirming when they are appended to writing ’ ‘Sacra- 
ments bring with them the clearest promises, and, when com- 
l>ared with the word, liave this peculiantv, tliat they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted in a pu ture ’ 


He goes on to give other illustrations of the 
vii tue of signs oi seals with a liveliness of imagina- 
tion for wliich ho would haidly have received 
credit, and with the lesult of demonstiating that 
the claiifying or conliuning of faith is no super- 
lluity. 

‘ It had lieen better for the objoctord to pray, with the 
apostles, “Lord, iriiicaae oui faith” Let them explain 
what kind of faith liis was who said, “Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbollcf " 


It is no dispaiagement to the Holy Spnit to assign 
to the sacraments this office of iiici easing and con- 
liiming faith , for they aic only the inhtrumoiit- 
ality througli which He acts 
‘The sacranionta duly perfoini their olHce only when accom- 
panied by the Sjiirit, tlie internal Master, whose energy alone 
penetrates the heart, stirs up the aifections, and procures 
access (or the sacraments into our souls If lie is w.antiiig, tlie 
sacraments can avail us no more than ttic sun sinning on the 
eyeballs of the blind, or sounds uttered in the euis of tlie deaf 

This, howcvci, is no moie than might lie s-aid of 
the Word of God itself, which none would daie to 
coiisidei supeilluous in tlic region of giace 
‘ Qod uses the means and instruments which he sees to lie 
expedient, in order tliat all things may he siilisi rvient to his 
glory, he being the Lord and disposer of all,' f 

At this point the author refers, in rather a tone 
of depiecation, to the ini poitance attached by some 
to the meaning of bacrdmcntuni iii the sense of tlie 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, sworn m lioman times in 
tlie Campus Mai tins before setting forth on a cam- 
paign. 

‘ So by our signs we acknowledge Christ to be our com 
mander, and declare tliat wc sci ve under his M vndard As the 
toga distinguished the Koniaim from the arceks, who wore the 
pallium ; and as the different orders of Ttoncuis were dis 
tinguished fiom each other by their peculiar insignia ,—<■ p , 
the senatorial from the equestrian by purple, and crew'ciit 
shoes, and the equestrian from the plebeian tq a ring, so wc 
wear our symbols to distinguish us from the profane 

Such similitudes he does not reject, but, in obvious 
allusion to the Zwinglians, he condemns those by 
wliom that whicli they signify is made ‘ the first, 
and indeed the only thing.’ A little later he 

1 Itistitutes, bk iy ch xiv § 3 
/6 § 4 -ilb *Ib i 6 

» § 7 0 Ib i 9. 7 /& § 12, 
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returns to this side of the subject, r|uotinK Chryso- 
stom, who calls sacraments ‘ jiactions, by wliich 
Gotl enters into covenant with us, and we become 
bound to holiness and purity of life, because a 
mutual stipulation is here interposed between God 
and us.'* But he does not develop this asjiect of 
the sacraments with fullneas or sympathy, and to 
this extent he fails in giving a well-balanced ex- 
position of the definition with which, as was noted 
above, he started. He is too preoccupied witli 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting what 
he lias said about the use of the sacraments by the 
Holy Spuit. This, he remarks, does not include 
‘a kimi of secret viitne,’ or what he has earlier 
called ‘a kind of seciet efficacy perpetually in- 
herent in them.’ Here he is doubtless alluding to tlio 
Lutherans, but far more to the Koman Catholics, 
and his language in reference to the latter is very 
strong indeed. He appeals to St. Augustine 
(whom he quotes so often, as he says on a later 
page, as being ‘ the best and most faithful witness 
of all antiquity ’), who distinijuishes between the 
sacrament and tlie matter of tiie sacrament. 

‘The sacrament,’ ha^s this authority, ‘is one thing, the 
virtue of the aacrauieiit another Why is it that many partake 
of the altar and die. and die by partaking ? For oven the cup 
of the iiord was poison to .Judas, not beuause he received what 
was evii, but, being wicked, he wickedly received what was 
good *'1 

The author goes on, In his own name, with the 
warning ■ 

‘ A sacrament is so separated from the reality by the uii 
worthiness of the partaker, that nothing remains iiut an empty 
and useless figure Now, in order that you may have . , . the 
thing with the sign, the word which is included in it must be 
apprehended liy faith ‘Let it be a fixed point that the 
olfice of the eacraiiieiits differs not from the word of Qod , 
and this is to hold forth and offer Christ to us, and, in him, 
tho treasures of heavenly grace Tlie sacraments are to us 
what messengers of good news are to men, or earnesta in rati- 
fying {lactioiis They do not of themselves licstow any grace, 
but they announce and manifest it, and, like earneato and 
badges, give a ratification of the gifts which the divine liber- 
alltv has bestoweii uiwii us The llolv Hnint, whom the 
sacraments do not bring promiscuously to all, but whom the 
Lonl H|K!c!aIly confers upon Ids people, lirings the gifts of Qod 
along with him, makes way for the sacraments, and caiisgi them 
to bear fruit In tins doctrine of the sacruments, their 
dignity Ishlglily extolled, their use plaiidj shown, their utility 
sufficiently prcsdainied, and moderation m all things duly 
maintains , so that nothing is attnbuteil to them which ought 
not to be uttritniteii, and notldiig denied them which they 

ought to liOBSess ’ * 

There follows a tliscouiso on the sacraments of 
the OT, e'-pecially oireunu ision, the view being 
taken that tliese set foith Glui.st just as certainly 
as do the saciaineuts of tlie NT, tlie only defect m 
their way of piesentiiig Ilini aiisiiig from the fact 
that He was tiien envoloped in the mist of futurity, 
vvheieas now lie .stands in tho tleai liglit of histoiy. 

It has been taken for giantcd tliioiighout thin 
whole cliajitcr that the saciaiiienta of the NT 
are only two, Bai>(i‘-in and tlie Loid's Suppei ; 
hut, after these two liave been thoroughly ex- 
plained in chs. XV. -will , the author returns in 
ell, MX to a discussion of the pseudo sacraments, 
a.s he con.sideis them, of Continuation, Penance, 
Rxtiouie Unction, Oidois, and Marriage. In 
somewhat tlie same way as in the Anglican Cliuich 
not a few have been disposed to .show a partiality 
for the fiist of these, as being, if not exactly on the 
level of tho two undoubted sacraments, at least 
near it, Galvin, while deprecating the chrism and 
the notion that only a bishop is equal to tho per- 
formance of the ordinance, acknowledge.s tliat 
admission to the niembeiship of the Church is an 
occasion of great importar^e, which might well bo 
dignified by such a ceremony as the layinj^on of 
hands, tliough he does not allow that this rises to* 
the rank of a sacrament. But his tone in dealing 
with the rest of the so-called sacraments is 

1 /nsfifuf^s, hk IV ch xn §19 ^ In Johann. Horn 26. 

8 /MsfUufcK, bk. iv. ch xiv §16 * lb §17. 
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extremely seveie; and, tu account for this, we 
must reinembei the height to which in the Church 
before the Reformation the multiplication of 
ceremonies and symbolism had been carried. A 
glance, e.g., into Hamilton’s Catechism — a vade- 
mecum with which the clergy were supplied for the 
mrformance of their functions by an archbishop of 
8t. Andrews just before the Reformation— will 
show that the simple rite of baptism had been con- 
verted into a pel feet cycle of ceremonies, some of 
them perhaps beautiful, but others the reverse, and 
some very ooscure. The people were supposed to 
understand these, but the clergy themselves did 
not always understand them, and this was the 
reason for the publication of Hamilton’s instruc- 
tions. Calvin makes fun of the variety of mean- 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsure, 
and any one who turns to A Catholic Dictionary 
will discover how utterly at a loss the most 
scholeLrly are even at the present day to explain a 
practice so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
itself that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic obseivance of the first Lord’s 
Supper than is the performance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral ; and Calvin was doing an un- 
speakable service to Chiistianity when he con- 
tended that the oiiginal mode of administeiingthe 
sacrament was the nest model fur all time. 

John Knox was, if not in scholarship, at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin ; and his state- 
ment, in the old Scots Confession of 1560, though 
brief, excels even that of the master. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Calvin could afford 
to be in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
Zwinglians ; and— best of all— it states with 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was always lacking in the Zwinglian creed, namely, 
that, besides the commemoiation of the past and the 
profession of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament a transaction here and now between 
the Saviour and the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

' As the Fatheris under the Law, besydis the verltie of the 
eacriflees, had two cheat Sacrameritis, to witt, Circuincisioun 
and the Kassover, the despy saris and conteninarls whairot war 
not reputed for Qodis people , so [do] we acknawledge 
and confesse that we now, in the tyme of the Evangel!, have 
two Sacramentis onlie, institutit be the Lord Jesus, and 
commanded to be used of all those that will be reputed 
members of his body, to witt, Baptisme and the Supper, or 
Table of the Ix)rd Jesus, called The Conimunloun of his body 
and bloode. And these sacramentis (alsweill of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) w ar instltut of God, not onlie to niaik ane 
visible difference betwixt his people and those that war with- 
^ out his learae , but also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and bv panicipatioun of the same sacramentis, to seall in thair 
heartu the assurance of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
ooniunotioun, unioun, and societie, whiche the Elect have with 
thaur head, Christ Jesus 

At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is being commended to the Church of England by 
one so highly placed and much esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance : 

‘There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in 
the Go^l, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those live, commonly called Sacraments, that Is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
ore not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
ns have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed in the Scriptures , out yet 
nave not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lora’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.’ ^ 

In tl]^ Heidelberg Catichism the question ‘ What 
are the Sacraments ? ’ is answered as follows : 

* They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of God for 
this end, that by the use thereof He may the more fully declare 


3 See Th» Religion vj Ihe Church, London, 1916, ch. iv. 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel ; namely, that He 
grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sins ana ever]Mt- 
ing life, for the sake of one sacrifice of Christ aooomplisneA 
on the Cross.’ i 

The workmanship of th^Westiiiinster Assembly 
of Divines on this subject is careful and learned in 
all the documents, but it is specially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism, where the three following 
questions and answers form an almost perfecX 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 

‘Mow do the sacraments become effectual means of salva- 
tion? 

The sacraments become effectual means of salvation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer ^em ; but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of Hra Spirit in 
them that by faith receive them 

What is a sacrament ? 

A sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ ; where- 
in, by sensible signs, Christ and the lienefits of the new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 

Which are the sacramenta of the New Testament? 

The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper 

There was never any serious difference of opinion 
in the Reformed Church itself in the post- Reforma- 
tion period, unless it was in the transactions lead- 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, when the Arminians 
were accused of minimizing the value of sacraments; 
but, the contest with bom Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans still continmng, the affirmations and 
the denials of the Reformed theologians became 
more and more informed and distinct ; and so both 
the statement and the defence of the Reformed 
position became more and more easy. Hence 
woiks of recent date afford clear ami thorough 
knowledge on every point, but none can perhaps 
compete with that of Chailes Hodge in his System- 
atic Theolocjy (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1872-73), whore 
the iliscussion is included umlei ‘ Soteriology.’ 

The sacraments are expounded by Hodge under 
five heads — their nature, their number, their 
efficacy, their necessity, and their validity. In 
investigating their nature he imposes on himself as 
the true method ’ to take those ordinances which 
by common consent are admitted to be sacraments, 
and by analyzing them detei mine what aie their 
essential elements or characteristics,’ and then 
‘ exclude from the category all other ordinances, 
human or divine, in which those characteristics 
are not found.’* As for their number, Calvin had 
been able to prove that Augustine, though himself 
fond of significant numbers, said not a word about 
the number seven ; but his knowledge did not 
enable him to go farther down. Hodge, on the 
contrary, is able to show that, so far from this 
number being primitive or scriptural, it was not 
current before the 12th century. What is said on 
the efficacy of the sacraments is practically an 
exposition of thenuestions of the Stutter Catechism 
quoted above. The necessity is what is called a 
necessitas prcecepti', t.e., the use of sacraments is 
necessary Mcause it is commanded by God— but it 
is not a sim qua non, because the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing being 
conveyed through them that may not be conveyed 
through other channels, especially the Word of 
God. 

Under his last head — their validity — Hodge 
takes up an interesting question, namely, whether 
sacraments are rendered invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi- 
nary circumstances it is unseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise ; but in special 
ciicumstances is the presence of such an adminis- 
trator imperative ? 

* It » number of pious Christians assemble, where no minister 
can be had, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, in what sense is 
such a service invalid ? Do they not commemorate the death ot 
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Chriat ? Are not the bread and wine to them the symbole of 
hjA body and blood? If faith be m exercise, may they not 
■receive those symbols to their spiriti^^ourishment and growth 
III grace? Again, if baptism be a warning with water in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease t« be, or to signify this if not ad 
ministered by an ordained minister ? Does not the man thus 
baptized make a profession of his faith in Christ ? and does he 
not thereby become a member of that great body which con- 
tesses Him before men ? Can it, therefore, be any more invalid 
than the Gospel, when preached by a layman ? ’ i 
The liberality of such sentiments has doubtless 
been learnt in the United States through the 
exifrencies of ecclesiastical life on the frontiers in 
the Far West; but the learned and ortliodox author 
convenfently forgets that this view is flatly contia- 
dictory of tne Confession of Faith. Indeed, in the 
First Book of Discipline the administiation of the 
sacraments by any but lawfully oidained ministers 
is declared to be worthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the Presbyterian Clmrch of 
England, the question was raised wlioihei elders, 
being ordained men, might, otticiate at tlie distiilm- 
tion of the communion elements in misnon.s con- 
nected with city churches wlicie the sei vices of a 
minister could not bo easily secured as liequently 
as might be necessary ; and, after pi olonged discus- 
sion, the Synod, in 1907, decided in the negative 
Since, in 1817, the union of Lutheran and Re- 
foimed Churches was socuied m I’lussia, the 
movement extending soon to other Geiman 
States, there lias natmally been a disposition 
among Protestant theologians to ompliasuo tiio 
intsof sacramental theory and piactice on which 
th sides are agieed, though the controversy of 
both with Homo has not ceaseil Schleicmiai her, 
who was tlie son of a Refonnod pa.stoi, tliiow out 
the suggestion that the sacraments may be 13 - 
parded as acts in the Avork of tlie iisen Cliiist -an 
ulea germane to that of Doinei, who tieated the 
Church as tlie domain of the Holy Ghost. 

Speculations of the most radical dc.sci iption have 
not been lacking in recent times, doubt iicing cast 
on the institution of the sacraments by the Author 
of Christianity, and the que.stion specially laisod 
whether He hatl any intention of making the Loid’s 
Supper a peiinanent institution 01 only celebiatcd 
it once with His disciples m a genial houi, without 
any thought about the future. By a cei tain s( liool 
n very close connexion has been assumed as having 
existed between the sacraments of Cliiistiamty 
and the initiatory iites of otliei leligions by which 
it was surrounded in the i>unnti\e age ami from 
which it drew its converts , and some rcgaid the 
sacramental system as a vagiant bouldei proiedcd 
into Paulinism from the outside and inconsistent 
1 111. 525 . 


in its nature with tlie lost of the landscape. 
With such notions Keformed doettine has nothing 
special to do. 

It has, however, to do with novel ideas which 
some have been bringing back from the War, 
since among the Reformed the tradition has always 
been specially strong that the preaching of the 
Word IS the great means of giaoe. iSorno of the 
Piesbytorian chaplains, when serving abroad, have 
obtained occasional glimpses of stately Avorship in 
the Ruinan Catholic Churches ; they have seen how 
the celebration of the Eucharist supplies form and 
body to the Anglican service ; they have witneased 
the eagerness with which the members of their 
own denomination have welcomed a communion 
service ; and some of them have ventured to invite 
all present who were desirous to pait.ike, whetliei 
mcinbeis of the (’hurch at home or not. Fiom 
such expel lences they havf dciived the impression 
that in their Church at Jionie enough is not made 
of the saciaments ; and some of them have been 
proposing that the Lord’s Supper should form a 

S ait— the ino.st piominent [ait — of the piincijial 
let of worship oveiy Sunday, as well as that the 
Table should always bo open to all who ilosiro to 
come, without questions asked. Such suggestions 
deseive the attention always due to imiuessions le- 
ceivcd from hist-hand experience , but the Church 
will also hung to hcai on their solution its older 
expeuence, which is very ample in legard to some 
of tlie points laised. Wianges may bo made and 
expenmenis tried , but the Reformed Cliuicli will 
not tuin hei back on her own past, by displacing 
picailiing fioin its |x>sit-ion of juimacy, as long as 
she leinembers the statement in the gospel, ‘desus 
himself biipti/ed not, but lus disciiiles,’ and the 
words of St I’aul, ‘ Chn.st sent me not to bapti/.e, 
but to preach the gospel ’ 

JjntRATi RF — All the wHUnps of Calvin on the eatra- 
inciitu, outftKle the I nstitutoi, will be foimd in \ol viii of the 
OlMia Omma, AiiinIi mIuiii, 1()G7-71, as \m' 11 as. in vol li of his 
Ttaefs, tr. H BtvcriilHfe, Cal\ in Translation Soc lety, LdiiihnrK'h, 
IHll) The jiasMujci from the <il(l Hi ots ('onfession of r.CO is 
extracted from John Knox, IKmAs, ed D Lame', Kifnbiiie'h, 
1854, vol li , and (hat from (he lleuielbeu/ Cdfernium from A 
Smellie’e e<l , London, 19tM) For other tonfessional statements, 
as well as that quoted from tlif WXIX Arlii li h, see P Schaff, 
T/ie Creeds of Chiwtendom, New V'ork and London, 1877, in , 
‘The KvanKelical I'lotestant Creeds,’ or E F K Mueller, 
Ihe nek< nntmssehriften dcr lefnnnietten Kuche, Leiiviy, 1901 
Much solid maltir \m 11 he fouiul iri W Cunnmifham, The lie 
Jortners and the Theolouy »f the tUfunnaUon, Ldinlniri'h, I8(>2 
(esp Essay v ‘ ZwiiikIi and the Doc inne of the Sai ramenls ’), ns 
Well as in Alexander Schwelzer, Die pmtestant sc/ioi Centtal 
(toijinen in ihn 1 Entieuifumj in nerhalb der refnnnierten Kin he, 
i \ols, Zurich, I8'>4-.0(> Among recent books may tie men 
tinned J S Candlish, The Chustian Siicrann nts, Kdnilungh, 
1881, and J C Lambert, The Sacraments in the Sew Tesla 

wMJiu, do. I’jod J. Stalker. 
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